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PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


Julius  cesaR. 


When  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of  Home*,  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  Ceesar  to  repudiate  Cornelia,  daughter  to  Cinna,  one  of  the 
late  tyrants,  and  finding  he  could  not  eH'cct  it  either  by  hopes  or 
fearsf,  he  confiscated  licr  dowry.  Indeed,  Cffisar,  as  a  relation  to 
Marius,  was  naturally  an  enemy  to  Sylla.  Old  Marios  had  married 
Julia,  Ciesar's  aunt,  and  thercfure  young  Marius,  the  son  he  hud  by 
her,  was  Ctesar's  cousin-german.  At  first  Sylla,  amidst  the  vast 
number  of  proscriptions  that  engaged  his  attention,  overlooked  this 
enemyj  but  Caesar,  not  content  with  escaping  so,  presented  himself 
to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  priesthood^,  though  he  was  not 
yet  come  to  years  of  maturity.  Sylla  exerted  his  influence  against 
him,  and  he  miscarried.  The  dictator  afterwards  thought  of  having 
him  taken  ofi',  and  when  some  said,  there  was  no  need  to  put  such  a 
boy  to  death,  he  answered,  "  Their  sagacity  was  small,  if  they  did 
not,  in  that  boy,  see  many  Mariuscs." 

This  saying  being  reported  to  Ceesar,  he  concealed  himself  a  long 
time,  wandeiing  up  and  down  in  tiie  country  of  the  Sabines.  Amidst 
his  movements  from  house  to  house  he  fell  sick,  and  on  that  account 
was  forced  to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  The  soldiers  employed  by  Sylla 
to  search  those  parts,  and  drag  the  proscribed  persons  from  their  re- 
treats, one  night  fell  in  with  him ;  but  Cornelius,  who  commanded 
them,  was  prevailed  on  by  a  bribe  of  two  talents  to  let  him  go. 

*  Some  imsgioe  that  tbe  beginning  u(  tbii  life  u  lost ;  bat,  if  thtj  look  buck  to  th» 
introduction  to  tbe  Life  ufAletander,  ihut  notion  will  viiniih. 

t  Casar  would  uul  maiie  tucJi  a  ucrilice  lu  llic  dictator  at  Pijo  had  door,  who,  at  h<i 
(ommuid,  divorced  hi>  wife  Aooia.  Voatfty,  too,  for  the  ok*  of  Sylla't  alliance,  rcpa- 
dialed  Aiitistia. 

t  Csw  bad  the  priesthood  before  Sj^lla  wai  dictator.  In  llie  KTenleentb  year  of  hU 
age,  he  bruKe  his  engagement  tu  Costntia,  though  she  was  of  a  consular  and  upuleut  fa- 
rail;,  aud  uiarrivd  Cornelia,  Ihe  daoghtcr  of  Cmna,  by  whose  interest,  and  ihac  of  Ma- 
tius,  he  was  created  Flamcn  Did/is,  or  priest  of  Jupiier.  Sylla,  when  absolute  master  of 
Rome,  insisted  upon  ins  divotCiBg  Catoalia,  and,  on  hi*  icfuial,  dipriTed  turn  »t  that 
aScc, — Stutan.  in  Julit, 
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pronouncing  from  the  rostrum  the  funeral  oration  of  his  aunt  Julia, 
the  wife  of  Marius,  in  which  iic  failed  not  to  do  justice  to  her  virtue : 
at  the  same  time  he  had  the  hardiness  to  produce  the  images  of  Ma* 
rius,  which  had  not  been  seen  beA^re  during  Sylla's  administration; 
Marius  and  all  his  adherents  having  been  declared  enemies  to  the 
state.  Upon  this  some  began  to  raise  a  clamour  against  Ctesar ;  but 
they  were  soon  silenced  by  the  acclamations  and  plaudits  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressing  their  admiration  of  his  courage,  in  bringing  the  ho- 
nours of  Marius  again  to  light,  after  so  long  a  suppression,  and  rais- 
ing them,  as  it  were,  from  the  shades  below. 

It  had  long  been  tlie  custom  in  Rome  for  the  aged  women  to  have 
funeral  panegyrics,  but  not  the  young.  Cssar  first  broke  tlirough  it, 
by  pronouncing  one  for  his  own  wife,  who  died  in  her  prime.  This 
contributed  to  fix  him  in  the  afTections  of  the  people :  they  sympathized 
with  him,  and  considered  him  as  a  man  of  great  good-nature,  and  one 
who  had  the  social  duties  at  heart. 

After  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went  out  qusp.stor  into  Spain  with 
Antistius  Vctcr**  the  prietor,  whom  he  honoured  all  his  life  after: 
•nd  when  he  came  to  be  praetor  himself,  he  acknowledged  the  favour 
by  taking  Veter's  son  for  his  quiestor.  When  that  commission  was 
expired,  he  took  Fompcia  to  bis  third  wife;  having  a  daughter  by 
his  first  wife  Cornelia,  whom  he  afterwards  married  to  Pompcy  the 
Great. 

Many  people,  who  observed  his  prodigious  expense,  thought  he 
was  purchasing  a  short  and  transient  honour  very  dear;  but,  in  fact, 
he  was  gaining  the  greatest  things  he  could  aspire  to  at  n  small  price. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  thousand  three  hundred  talents  in  debt 
before  he  got  any  public  employment.  When  he  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Appian  Koad,  ho  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  his  own 
money;  and,  when  jedile,  he  not  only  exhibited  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pair  of  gladiators,  but  in  the  other  diversions  of  the  theatre, 
in  the  processions  and  public  tables,  he  fur  outshone  the  most  ambi- 
tious that  had  gone  before  him.  These  things  attached  the  people 
to  him  so  strongly,  that  every  one  sought  for  new  honours  and  em- 
ployments to  recompense  his  generosity. 

There  were  two  factions  in  the  state;  that  of  Syllu,  which  was 
the  strongest,  and  that  of  M«rius,  which  was  in  a  broken  and  low 
condition.  Cesar's  study  was  to  raise  and  revive  the  latter.  In  pur- 
suance uf  which  intention,  when  his  exhibiiioos  as  irdilc  were  in  the 
highest  rcputaiiun,  he  caused  new  inuiges  of  Marius  to  be  privately 
Made,  together  with  a  representation  of  hix  victories  adorned  with 
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trophies,  and  one  night  placed  tliem  in  the  capito).  Kc.\t  morning 
these  figures  were  seen  glittering  with  gold,  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  benring  inscriptions  which  declared  them  the 
achievements  of  Marius  against  the  Ciinbri.  The  spectators  were 
astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the  man  who  erected  them ;  nor  was  it 
difficult  to  know  who  he  was.  The  report  spread  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  the  whole  city  assembled  to  see  them.  Some  exclaim- 
ed, that  Ceesar  plainly  affected  the  tyranny,  by  openly  producing  those 
honours  which  the  laws  had  condemned  to  darkness  and  oblivion. 
This,  they  said,  was  done  to  make  a  trial  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
prepared  by  his  caresses,  whether  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
entirely  caught  by  his  venal  benefactions,  and  let  him  play  upon 
them,  and  make  what  innovations  he  pleased.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  partisans  of  Marius,  encouraging  each  other,  ran  to  the  capitol 
in  vast  numbers,  and  made  it  echo  with  their  plaudits.  Some  of  them 
.even  wept  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  Marius's  countenance.  They  be- 
stowed the  highest  encomiums  upon  Caesar,  and  declared  be  was  the 
only  relation  worthy  of  that  great  man. 

The  senate  was  assembled  on- the  occasion,  and  Lutatius  Catulus, 
a  man  of  the  greatest  reputation  in  Rome,  rose  and  accused  Cesar. 
In  his  speech  against  him  was  this  memorable  expression:  "  You 
no  longer  attack  the  commonwealth  by  mines,  but  by  open  battery." 
Caesar,  however,  defended  his  cause  so  well,  that  the  senate  gave  it 
for  him:  and  his  admirers,  still  more  elated,  desired  him  to  keep  up 
a  spirit  of  enterprise,  for  he  might  gain  every  thing  with  the  consent 
of  the  people,  and  easily  become  the  first  man  in  Rome. 

Amidst  these  transactions  died  Metellus,  the  principal  pontiff. 
The  office  was  solicited  by  Isauricus  and  Catulus,  two  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  senate: 
nevertheless,  Caesar  did  not'give  place  to  them,  but  presented  him- 
self to  the  people  as  a  candidate.  The  pretensions  and  prospects  of 
the  competitors  seemed  almost  equal,  and  Catulus,  more  uneasy  than 
the  others  under  the  uncertainty  of  success,  on  account  of  his  supe- 
rior dignity,  sent  privately  to  Caesar,  and  offered  him  large  sums,  on 
condition  that  he  would  desist  from  his  high  pursuit:  but  he  an- 
swered, "  He  would  rather  borrow  still  larger  sums  to  carry  his 
election." 

When  the  day  of  election  came,  Caesar's  mother  attending  him  to 
the  door,  with  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  he  embraced  her  and  said, 
My  dear  mother,  you  will  see  me  this  day  either  chief  pontiff  or  an 
exile."     Tliere  never  was  any  thing  more  strongly  contested;  the 
suffrages,  liowever,  gave  it  for  Cssar.    The  senate,  and  others  of  the 


principal  citizens,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  ilils  success;  they  appre- 
hended liiat  he  would  now  push  the  people  into  all  manuer  of  licen- 
tiousness and  misrule.  Tiicrefore  Piso  and  Catulus  blamed  Cicero 
much  for  sparing  Cafsar,  when  Catiline's  conspiracy  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  take  him  off.  Catiline,  whose  intention  was  not  so  much 
to  n>ake  alterations  in  the  constitution,  as  entirely  to  subvert  it,  and 
throw  all  into  confusion,  upon  some  slight  suspicions  appearing 
against  him,  quitted  Rome  before  the  whole  was  unravelled;  but  he 
left  behind  him  Lentuius  and  Ccthegus  to  conduct  the  conspiracy 
within  the  city. 

Wliether  Caesar  privately  encouraged  and  supported  titcm  is  un- 
certain. \Vhat  is  universally  agreed  upon  is  this:  the  guilt  of  those 
two  conspirators  clearly  appearing,  Cicero,  as  consul,  took  the  sense 
of  the  senators  as  to  the  puuishment  that  should  be  inflicted  upon 
them;  they  all  gave  it  for  death,  till  it  came  to  Caesar's  turn,  who,  in 
a  studied  speech,  represented,  "  That  it  seemed  neither  agreeable  ta 
justice,  nor  to  the  customs  of  their  country,  to  put  men  of  their  birth 
and  dignity  to  death,  without  an  open  trial,  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity:  hut  that  they  should  rather  be  kejit  in  prison,  in  any 
of  the  cities  of  Italy  that  Cicero  might  pitch  upon,  till  Catiline  was 
subdued ;  and  then  the  senate  might  take  cognisance  of  the  crimes  of 
each  conspirator  in  full  peace,  and  at  their  leisure." 

As  there  appeared  something  humane  in  this  opinion,  and  it  was 
powerfully  enforced  by  the  orator,  those  who  gave  their  voices  after- 
wards, and  even  many  who  had  declared  for  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  came  into  it.  liut  Cato  and  Catulus  carried  it  for  death, 
Cato,  in  a  severe  speech  against  the  opinion  of  Ctesar,  scrupled  not 
to  declare  his  suspicions  of  him ;  and  this,  with  other  arguments,  had 
so  much  weight,  that  the  two  conspirators  were  delivered  to  the  exe- 
cutioner. Nay,  as  CiKsar  was  going  out  of  the  senate-liousc,  several 
of  ihc  young  men  who  guarded  Cicero's  person  ran  upon  him  with 
thrir  drawn  swoids;  but  we  are  told  that  Curio  covered  him  with  his 
gowi»,  and  so  carried  him  ofl';  and  that  Cicero  himself,  vyhen  the 
young  men  looked  at  him  for  a  nod  of  consent,  refused  it,  cither  out 
of  fear  of  the  people,  or  because  he  tiiought  the  killing  him  unjust 
and  unlawful.  If  this  was  trtAC,  I  know  nut  why  Cievro  did  not  men- 
tion it  in  the  history  of  his  consulship.  He  was  hinmed,  however, 
afterwards,  for  not  availing  himself  of  %o  good  an  opportunity  a>  he 
then  had,  and  for  being  influenced  by  his  fears  of  the  people,  wIkj 
were  indeed  strongly  attached  to  Cesar:  for,  a  few  days  after,  when 
Cesar  entered  the  senate,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  of  the 
»tispicious  he  lay  under,  his  defence  was  received  with  iudignatioi^ 
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and  loud  reproaches;  and,  as  ihey  sat  longer  than  usuhI,  tlie  people 
beset  the  house,  and  with  violent  outcries  demanded  Caesar,  absoluteljf 
insisting  on  his  being  dismissed. 

Cato,  therefore,  fearing  an  insurrection  of  the  indigent  populace, 
who  were  foremost  in  all  seditions,  and  who  had  Rscd  their  hopes 
upon  Cifisar,  persuaded  (he  senate  to  order  a  distribution  of  bread- 
corn  among  them  every  month,  wiiich  added  five  millions  five  hun-» 
dred  thousand  drachmas  to  the  yearly  expense  of  the  state*.  This 
expedient  certainly  obviated  the  present  danger,  by  seasonably  re- 
ducing (he  power  of  Ciesar,  who  was  now  prjetor  elect,  and  more 
formidable  on  that  account. 

CiEsar's  praetorship  was  not  productive  of  any  trouble  to  the  com'* 
monwealth,  but  that  year  there  happened  a  disagreeable  event  in  hit 
own  family.  There  was  a  young  patrician,  named  Publius  Clodius^ 
of  great  fortune  and  distinguiiihcd  eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  foremost  among  the  vicious  and  the  proHigate.  Tiiis  roan 
entertained  a  passion  fur  Ponipeia,  Ciesar's  wife,  nor  did  she  dis- 
countenance it:  but  the  women's  apartment  was  so  narrowly  ubserv« 
ed,  and  all  the  steps  of  Pompeia  so  much  attended  to  by  Aurelia> 
Cesar's  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and  prudence,  that 
it  was  difficult  and  liaznrdous  for  them  to  have  an  interview. 

Among  the  goddesses  the  Romans  worship,  there  is  one  they  call 
Bona  Dea,  the  Good  Goddess,  as  the  Greeks  have  one  they  call  Gjr- 
neecea,  the  Patroness  of  the  Women.  The  Phrygians  claim  her  as 
the  mother  of  their  king  Midas;  the  Romans  say  she  was  a  Dryad, 
and  wife  of  Faunas;  and  the  Greeks  assure  us  she  is  that  mother  of 
Bacchus  whose  name  is  not  to  be  uttered :  for  thii  reason  the  wo- 
men, when  they  keep  her  festival,  cover  their  tents  with  vine  branches; 
and,  according  to  the  fable,  a  sacred  dragon  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  god- 
dess. No  man  is  allowed  to  be  present,  nor  even  to  be  in  the  house, 
at  the  celebration  of  her  orgies.  Many  of  the  cereqionies  the  women 
then  perform  by  themselves  are  said  to  be  like  those  in  the  feasts  of 
Orpheus. 

When  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  comes,  the  consul  or  prstor 
(foi  it  is  at  the  house  of  one  of  them  it  is  kept)  goes  out,  and  not  a 
male  is  left  in  it.  The  wife  now,  having  ihc  house  to  herself,  deco- 
rates it  in  a  proper  manner;  the  mysteries  are  performed  in  the 
night;  and  the  whole  is  spent  in  music  and  play.  Pompeia  this  year 
was  directress  of  the  feast.  Clodius,  who  was  yet  a  beardless  youth, 
thought  he  might  pass  in  women's  apparel  undiscovered,  and  having 
taken  the  garb  and  instruments  of  a  female  musician,  perfectly  re-? 


*  But  tlitt  dulributioD  <l>d  Dot  coDtinae  lang. 
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cetnbled  one.  He  found  tlie  door  open,  and  wns  safely  introduced 
by  a  maid-servant  ■wlto  knew  the  aftair.  She  ran  before  to  tell 
Pompeia;  and  as  she  staid  a  considerable  time,  Clodius  durst  not  re- 
main where  she  left  him;  but,  wandering  about  the  great  liouse, en- 
deavoured to  avoid  the  lights.  At  last  Aurclia's  woman  fill  in  with 
him,  and,  supposing  she  spoke  to  a  woman,  chnllenged  him  to  play: 
upon  his  refusing  it,  she  drew  him  into  the  midst  of  the  room,  and 
asked  him  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came?  He  said  he  waited  for 
Abra,  Pomjjcia's  maid;  for  that  was  her  name.  His  voice  immedi- 
ately detec-.cd  him:  Aurrliu's  woman  ran  up  to  the  lights  and  the 
company,  cr}'ing  out  she  had  found  a  man  in  the  house.  The  thing 
struck  il;em  all  with  terror  and  asionishm'-nt.  Aurelia  put  a  stop  to 
the  ceremonies,  and  coviTPd  up  the  sym[K)ls  of  their  my.sterious  wor- 
ship. She  ordered  the  doors  to  be  made  fast,  and  with  lighted 
torches  hunted  up  and  down  for  the  man.  At  length  Clodius  was 
found  lurking  in  the  chamber  of  the  maid-servant  who  had  intro- 
duced him.  The  women  knew  him,  and  turned  him  out  of  the 
house;  after  which  ihey  went  home  immediately,  though  it  was  yet 
night,  and  informed  their  husbands  of  what  had  happened. 

Next  morning  the  report  of  the  sacrilegious  attempt  »pread  through 
all  Rome,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  that  Clodius  ought  to  make 
satisfaction  with  his  life  to  the  family  he  had  offended,  as  well  as  to 
the  city  and  to  the  gods.  One  of  the  tribunes  impeached  him  of 
impiety;  and  the  principal  senators  strengthened  the  charge,  by  ac- 
cusing him  to  his  face  of  many  villanous  debaucheries,  and,  among 
the  rest,  of  incest  with  hit  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  exerted  themselves  with  equal  vigour  in  his 
defence,  and  the  great  influence  the  fear  of  them  had  upon  his  judges 
was  of  much  service  to  his  cause.  Ciesar  immediately  divorced  Pon- 
peia;  yet,  when  called  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial,  he  declared  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  alleged  against  Clodius.  As  this  declara- 
tion appeared  somewhat  strange,  the  accuser  demanded,  why,  if  that 
was  the  case,  he  had  divorced  his  wife?  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I 
would  have  the  chastity  of  my  wife  clear  even  of  suspicion."  Some 
say  C(Bsar'»  evidence  was  according  to  his  conscience;  others,  that 
he  0IVC  it  to  oblige  the  people,  who  were  set  upon  saving  Clodius: 
be  that  b«  it  may,  Clodius  came  off  clear;  most  of  the  judges  having 
confounded  the  letters  upon  the  tablets,  that  they  might  neither  ex- 
pose tiMrro.'ulvfs  to  the  resentment  of  the  plebeians,  if  they  con- 
<lcniDed  htm,  nor  lose  their  credit  with  the  patricians,  if  they  ac- 
4)aitted  him. 

The  government  of  Spain  w-as  allotted  Cnsar  after  li!s  prtetorship. 
Bat  his  circnnjitanccs  were  30  indifferent,  and  his  creditors  so  cU- 
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morous  and  troublesome,  when  lie  was  preparing  for  his  departure, 
that  he  was  forecd  to  apply  to  Crassus,  the  richest  man  in  Rome,  who 
stood  in  need  of  Ctesar's  warmth  and  vii^our  to  keep  up  the  balance 
against  Pompcy.  Crassus,  iliercfore,  took  upon  him  to  answer  the 
most  inexorable  of  his  creditors,  and  engaged  for  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  talents;  which  procured  him  liberty  to  set  out  for  his 
province. 

..It  is  said,  that  when  he  came  to  a  little  town,  in  passing  the  Alps, 
his  friends,  by  way  of  mirth,  took  occasion  to  say,  "  Can  there  here 
be  any  disputes  for  offices,  any  contentions  for  precedency^  or  such 
envy  and  ambition  as  we  see  among  the  great  ?"  To  which  Ceesar 
answered  with  great  seriousness,  "  I  assure  ybu  I  had  rather  be  the 
first  man  here,  than  the  second  man  in  Home." 

In  like  manner  we  are  told,  that,  when  he  was  in  Spain,  he  be* 
stowed  some  leisure  hours  in  reading  part  of  the  history  of  Alexander, 
and  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  sat  pensive  a  long  time,  and 
at  last  burst  out  into  tears.  As  his  friends  were  wondering  what 
might  be  reason,  he  said,  "  Do  you  think  I  have  not  sufficient  cause 
for  concern,  when  Alexander,  at  my  age,  reigned  over  so  many 
conquered  countries,  and  I  have  not  one  glorious  achievement  to 
boast." 

From  this  principle  it  was,  tliat,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
Spain,  he  applied  to  business  with  great  diligence;  and  having  added 
ten  new-raised  cohorts  to  the  twenty  he  received  there,  he  marched 
against  the  Calliecians  and  Lusltanians,  defeated  them,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  ocean,  reducing  nations  liy  the  *vay,  that  had  not  felt 
the  Roman  yoke.  His  conduct  in  peace  was  not  inferior  to  that 
ill  war:  he  restored  harmony  among  the  cities,  and  removed  the 
occasions  of  quarrel  between  debtors  and  creditors;  for  he  ordered 
that  the  creditor  should  have  two-thirds  of  the  debtor's  income, 
and  the  debtor  tite  remaining  third,  till  the  whole  was  ptiid.  By 
these  means  he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  though  he 
had  filled  his  own  eofters,  and  enriched  his  soldiers  with  booty,who, 
upon  one  of  his  victories,  saluted  him  Imperatur. 

At  his  return,  he  found  himself  under  a  troublesome  dilemma; 
those  that  solicit  a  triumph  being  obliged  to  remain  without  the 
walls,  and  such  as  sue  for  the  consuUhip  to  make  their  personal  ap- 
pearance in  Rome.  As  these  were  things  that  he  could  not  re- 
concile, and  his  arrival  happened  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  con- 
tub,  he  applied  to  the  senate  for  permission  to  stand  candidate, 
though  absent,  and  offer  his  service  by  his  friends.  Cato  strongly 
opposed  his  request,  insisting  on  the  prohibition  by  law;  and, 
when  he  saw  numbers  influeaced  by  Caesar,  he  atie^iptcd  to  prr> 


vere,  witli  a  new  life,  aitd  have  to  iotlow  liim  in  quite  a  diifurcnt 
track.  As  a  warrior  and  a  general,  we  beliold  liim  not  in  the  least 
inferior  to  the  greatest  and  most  admired  coniiimnders  the  world] 
ever  produced :  for,  wlicther  we  compare  him  with  the  Fabii,  thef.j 
Scipios,  and  Metelli ;  with  the  generals  of  his  own  time,  or  those  who  | 
flourished  a  little  before  him;  with  Sylla,  Marius,  the  two  Luculli, or 
with  Pompcy  himself,  whose  fame  in  every  military  excellence  reach- 
ed  the  skies,  Caesar's  achievenients  bear  away  the  palm.  One  he 
surpassed  in  tlic  difficulty  of  the  scene  of  action,  another  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  countries  he  subdued ;  this  !n  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  enemies  he  overcame,  that  in  the  savage  manners  and  treacher- 
ous disposition  of  the  people  he  humani/cd;  one  in  mildness  and 
clemency  to  his  prisoners,  another  in  bounty  and  munificence  to  his 
troops;  and  all  in  the  number  of  battles  that  he  won,  and  enemies 
that  he  killed  :  for,  in  less  than  ten  years  war  in  Gaul,  he  took  eight 
hundred  cities  by  assault,  conquered  three  hundred  nations,  and 
fought  pitched  battles  at  diflercnt  times  with  three  mil'ions  of  men, 
one  million  of  which  he  cut  in  pieces,  and  made  another  million 
prisoners. 

Such,  moreover,  was  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  and  their  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  that  they,  who  under  other  commanders  were  no- 
thing above  the  common  rate  of  men,  became  invincible  where 
Caesar's  glory  was  concerned,  and  met  the  most  dreadful  dangers 
with  a  courage  that  nothing  could  resist.  To  give  three  or  four 
instances : 

Acilius,  in  a  sea-fight  near  Marseilles,  after  he  had  boarded  one  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  had  his  right  hand  cut  off  with  a  sword,  yet  he 
still  held  his  buckler  in  his  left,  and  pushed  it  in  the  enemies'  faces, 
till  he  defeated  them,  and  took  the  vessel. 

Cassius  Scwva,  in  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium,  after  he  had  aa 
eye  shot  out  with  an  arrow,  his  shoulder  wounded  with  one  javelin, 
his  thigh  run  through  with  another,  and  had  received  a  hundred  and 
thirty  darts  upon  his  sliield*,  called  out  to  the  enemy,  as  if  he  would 
surrender  himself:  upon  this,  two  of  them  came  up  to  him,  and  he 
gave  one  of  them  such  a  stroke  upon  the  shoulder  with  his  sword, 
that  tlie  arm  drop{)ed  otT;  the  other  he  wounded  Id  the  face,  and 
made  him  retire — Mis  comrades  then  came  up  to  his  assistance, 
and  he  saved  his  life. 


*  Cnar  fBeU.  Civ,  t.  lii.)  n;i,  thu  l>ra«e  wldin  r(cci>e<i  two  Imndrrd  and   llnrlj 
dtftt  apoD  hi>  iliifld,  «i>d  adiU.  ilitt  l>«  rewirdfd  hi>  bttitty  wiih  Ino  handled  thoo. 
I  %tnrn**,  and  proiuatrd  hin  froin  lh«  <i|hlh  rank    tn  the  Kfti.       He   likewiM   «r. 
iLc  tuUltrnsf  Uk«l  cobort  double  paj-,  bcudo  ethu  atUltjj  tenatdt. 
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In  Britain,  some  of  tlic  vanguard  liappciied  to  be  entangled  in  a  deep 
morasH,  and  there  were  attacke<l  by  tlie  enemy,  when  a  private  sol- 
dier, in  the  sight  of  Ciesar,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  assail- 
ants, and,  after  prodigious  exertions  of  valour,  beat  off  tiie  barbari- 
ans, and  rescued  the  men  ;  after  which,  the  soldier,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, partly  by  swimming,  partly  by  wading,  passed  the  morass, 
but  in  the  passage  lost  his  shield — Caesar  and  those  about  him,  as- 
tonished at  the  actiou,  ran  to  meet  him  with  acclamations  of  joy; 
but  the  soldier,  in  great  distress,  threw  himself  at  Caesar's  feet,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ijcggcd  pardon  for  the  loss  of  his  shield. 

In  Africa,  Scipio  having  taken  one  of  Csesar's  ships,  on  board  of 
which  was  Granius  Petronius,  lately  appointed  qusestor,  put  the  rest 
to  the  sword,  but  told  the  queestor,  "He  gave  him  his  life."  Petro- 
nious  answered,  "Ii  is  not  the  custom  of  Cjesar's  soldiers  to  take 
hut  to  give  quarter,"  aud  immediately  plunged  his  sword  in  liis 
breast. 

This  courage,  and  this  great  ambition,  were  cultivated  and  che- 
rished, in  the  first  place,  by  the  generous  manner  in  which  Caesar 
rewarded  his  troops,  and  the  honours  whicii  he  paid  them  :  for  his 
whole  conduct  showed  that  he  did  not  accumulate  riches  in  the  course 
of  his  wars  to  minister  to  luxury,  or  to  serve  any  pleasures  of  his  own, 
but  that  he  laid  them  up  in  a  common  bank,  as  prizes  to  be  obtained 
by  distinguished  valour,  and  that  he  considered  himself  no  further 
rich  than  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  his 
soldiers.  Another  thing  that  contributed  to  make  them  invincible 
was  their  seeing  Ciesar  always  take  his  share  in  danger,  and  never 
desire  any  exemption  from  labour  and  fatigue. 

As  for  his  exposing  his  person  to  danger,  they  were  not  surprised  at 
it,  because  they  knew  his  passion  for  glory  ;  but  they  were  astonished 
at  his  patience  under  toil,  so  far  in  all  appearance  above  his  bodily 
powers:  for  he  was  of  a  slender  make,  fair,  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, and  subject  to  violent  licadachs  and  epileptic  fits.  He  had  tlie 
first  attack  of  the  falling  sickness  at  Corduba.  He  did  not,  however 
'make  these  disorders  a  pretence  for  indulging  himself;  on  the  con- 
trary, besought  in  war  a  remedy  for  his  infirmiiies,  endeavouritig  to 
Strengthen  his  constitution  by  long  inarches,  by  simple  diet,  by  sel- 
dom coming  under  covert.  Thus  he  contended  with  liis  distemper 
and  fortified  liimsclf  iigainst  its  attacks. 

When  he  slept,  it  was  commorvly  upon  a  march,  either  in  a  dia- 

liot  or  a  litter,  that  rest  might  be  no  hlnderancc  to  business.     In  the 

'  day-time  he  visited  the  castles,  cities,  and  fortified  camps,  wiili  a 

servant  at  his  side,  whom  he  employed,  on  such  occasions,  to  write 

for  him,  and  with  a  soldier  behind,  who  carried  his  sword.     By  these 
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mcaii.t  lie  trax'cUed  sa  fast,  and  with  so  little  interruption,  as  to  reach 
the  Rhone  in  eight  days  after  his  first  setting  out  for  those  pan* 
from  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  horseman  in  his  early  years,  and  brought  that  exer- 
ciK  to  such  perfection  by  practice,  that  he  could  sit  a  horse  at  full 
speed  wiili  his  hands  behind  him.  In  tliis  expedition  he  also  accus- 
tomed himself  lo  dictate  letters  as  he  rode  on  horseback,  and  found 
sufficient  employment  for  two  secretaries  at  once,  or,  according  to 
Oppius,  for  more.  It  is  also  said,  that  Caesar  was  the  first  who  con- 
trived to  communicate  his  thoughts  by  letter  to  his  friends,  who  were 
in  the  same  ciiy  with  him,  when  any  urgent  affair  required  it,  and 
the  multitude  of  business,  or  great  extent  of  the  citV)  did  not  admit 
of  an  interview. 

Of  his  indifference  with  respect  to  diet,  they  give  us  this  remark- 
able proof:  happeningto  sup  with  Valerius  Leo,  a  friend  of  his,  at 
Milan,  there  was  sweet  ointment  poured  upon  the  asparagus,  instead 
of  oil.  Ciesar  ate  of  it  freely  notwithstanding,  and  afterwards  rebuk- 
ed his  friends  for  expressing  their  dislike  of  it.  "  It  was  enough," 
•aid  he,  "  to  forbear  eating,  if  it  was  disagreeable  to  you.  He  who 
finds  fault  wiih  any  rusticity  is  himself  a  rustic" 

Oiie  day,  as  he  was  upon  an  excursion,  a  violent  storm  forced 
liim  to  seek  shelter  in  n  poor  man's  hut,  where  there  was  only  one 
Toom,  ar)d  (hat  scarce  big  enough  for  u  man  to  sleep  in.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  his  fritnds,  lie  said,  "Honours  for  the  great,  and  ne- 
cessaries for  the  infirm,"  and  immediately  gave  up  the  room  to 
Oppius,  wlijle  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  company  slept  under  a  slicd 
at  the  door. 

His  first  expedition  intoGaul  was  against  the  Helvetians  and  the  TJ- 
guritii :  who,  ufier  having  burnt  twelve  of  their  own  towns,  and  four 
hundred  viliagi-s,  put  tlu'mselves  under  march,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  Italy  through  that  part  of  Gaul  which  was  subject  to  the  Homansj 
as  the  Cimbri  and  'I'lietones  would  have  done  before  them.  Nor  wero 
these  new  adventurers  inferior  to  the  other  in  courage  ;  and  in  num- 
bers titcy  were  equal;  being  in  all  three  hundred  thousand,  of  which  a 

hundred  antl  ninety  thousand  were  fighting  men Ciesnr  sent   his 

lieutenant  Labicnus  agiiinst  the  Tigurini,  who  routed  them  near  the 
river  Anir*.  But  the  Helvetians  suddenly  attacted  Cesar,  as  he 
waa  opoa  the  march  to  a  confederate  townf.     He  gained,  hovvever> 

*  Caur  i*;i  lu>n«clf  thai  he  Itfl  Labirnai  to  xuw4  lli«  work*  ha  bad  r*ucd  fr«m 
Iha  tide  of  GcnrT*  lo  Mount  Jnn,  *b4  that  liv  ntarchrd  in  prrun,  H  lliv  hc«d  ol  tbrr* 
Uciinu,  to  iitt*r1i  lli«  Tifurini  in  tbeir  pantgc  oTrr  tli<  Ar»r,  now  the  Saonc,  tod  killrd 
fiwu  nuabcn  of  ilnm. 

t  Bibraetr,  no*  Aulun. 
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a  strong  post  for  his  troops,  notwithstanding  tlie  surprise;  and,whea 
he  had  drawn  them  up,  his  horse  was  brought  him :  upon  which  he 
said,  "When  I  have  won  the  Kittle,  I  shall  want  my  horse  for  the 
pursuit;  at  present  let  us  inarch  as  wc  are  against  tlic  enemy." Ac- 
cordingly he  charged  them  with  great  vigour  on  foot*. 

It  cost  liim  a  long  and  severe  conflict  to  drive  tlieir  army  out  of  the 
field ;  but  he  found  the  greatest  didiculty  when  he  came  to  their 
rampart  of  carriages ;  for  not  only  the  men  made  a  most  obstinate 
stand  there,  but  the  very  women  and  children  fought  till  they  were  cut 
in  pieces;  insomuch  that  the  battle  did  not  end  before  midnight. 

To  this  great  action  he  added  a  still  greater  :  he  collected  the  bar- 
barians who  had  escaped  out  of  the  buttle,  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  and  upwards,  and  obliged  them  to  resettle  in  the  coun- 
try they  had  relinquished,  and  to  rebuild  the  cities  they  had  burnt 

This  be  did,  in  fear  that,  if  the  country  were  left  without  inhabitants, 
the  Germans  would  piiss  the  Rhine  and  seize  it. 

His  second  war  was  in  defence  of  the  Gauls  against  the  Germansf, 
though  he  had  before  honoured  their  king  Ariovistus  with  the  title  of 

•n  ally  of  Rome They  proved  insupportable  neighbours  to  those  he 

had  i^ubdued,  and  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  their  present  acquisitions,  if  opi>ortunity  offered,  they  would  ex- 
tend their  conquests  over  nil  Gaul.  He  found,  however,  his  officers, 
particularly  those  of  the  young  nobility,  afraid  of  this  expedition;  for 
ihey  had  entered  into  Caesar's  service  only  in  hopes  of  living  luxuri- 
ously, and  making  their  fortunes.  He  therefore  called  them  together, 
and  told  them,  before  the  whole  army,  "That  they  were  at  liberty  to 
retire,  and  needed  not  hazard  their  persons  against  their  inclination, 
since  tiipy  were  so  unmanly  and  spiritless :  for  his  part,  he  would 
march  with  the  tenth  legion  only  against  those  barbarians  ;  for  they 
were  neither  better  men  than  the  Cimbiiiins,  nor  was  he  a  worse  gen- 
eral than  Marius."  {Jp»t\  this  the  tenth  legion  deputed  some  of  their 
porjis  to  thank  him.  The  other  legions  laid  the  whole  blame  upon 
their  ofltieers,  and  all  followed  him  with  great  spirit  and  alacritj;. 
After  a  march  of  several  days,  they  encamped  within  two  hundred 
furlongs  of  the  eqcmy. 

*  I|c  xnt  hack  liii  hortr,  >nd  th<<  rr«t  fullowed  hii  ciample.  Tim  he  did  tu  prcTcnl 
nil  hupn  cil  a  r«trr«t,  ■<  ir'll  <i  to  shon  liii  tiuops  Uiat  be  would  nlie  liU  ilisrc  in  all 
the  riaagrr. —  Tidf  B*U.  Ou/l.  lib.  1. 

t  Ttic  it^ui  unplorrd  Ins  proieciion  againit  AnoTUtui,  liin(  of  the  Gerount,  who, 
laLing  arfvcntage  oi  llir  liiil'rrcncei  wliicli  had  long  lubutted  hclwren  iheot  and  the  Ar- 
>«tni,  l)*d  j»inrd  the  laUc-f,  made  bioiMrir  mailer  of  great  part  uf  the  couJiir;  of  the  Se> 
<|atni,  and  obliged  ihe  <f.dui  lu  girr  him  theit  children  ai  hostaget.  The  .£4ui  were 
•be  people  of  Autnn;  the  Anctai  of  Au*crgn«;  and  ibe  Sei^uani  of  frcecbc  CemU,— 
Co.  BtIL  OmU.  lib.  i. 
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'Cssar's  arrival  broke  tiu>  cunfidence  ofAriovistus.  Instead  of  ez- 
prctiniir  iliat  the  Konirtns  would  come  and  attack  him,  he  had  sup- 
posed  tliey  would  not  dure  to  stand  tlic  Germans,  wljcn  thi'y  went  in 
qutst  of  them.  He  wu»  much  surprised,  therefore,  at  this  bold  at- 
tempt of  Cfesar ;  and,  wliai  was  worse,  lie  saw  his  own  troops  were 
disheartened.  They  were  dispirited  still  more  hy  tiic  prophecies  of 
their  mnirons  wi)o  had  the  cnre  of  divining,  and  used  to  do  it  by  the 
eddies  of  rivers,  the  windings,  tiie  murmurs,  or  other  noise  made  by 
the  stream.  On  this  occasion  they  charged  the  army  not  to  give 
battle  before  the  new  moon  appeared. 

C«sar  having  got  information  of  these  matters,  and  seeing  the 
Cicrmans  lie  close  in  their  camp,  thought  it  better  to  engage  tiiem 
while  thus  dejctltd,  than  to  sit  still  and  wait  their  time.  For  this 
reason  he  attacked  their  intrenchmcnts,  and  the  hills  upon  which 
tliey  were  posted ;  wliich  provoked  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
descended  in  great  fury  to  the  plain.  They  fought  and  were  entirely 
routed.  C«sar  pursued  them  to  the  Rhine,  which  was  three  hun- 
dred furlongs  from  the  field  of  battle",  covering  all  the  way  with  dead 
bodies  and  spoils,  .\riovistus  readied  the  river  time  enough  to  get 
over  with  a  few  troops.  The  number  of  killed  is  said  to  have  a- 
mountpd  to  eigiily  thousand. 

After  he  had  thus  tcrminate<l  the  war,  he  left  his  army  in  winter" 
quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  repaired  to  Gaul,  on  this 
side  the  Po,  which  was  part  of  his  province,  in  order  to  have  an  eye 
upon  tlic  iraii'iactions  in  Rome:  for  the  river  Rubicon  parts  the  rest 
of  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  During  his  stay  there,  he  carried  on 
A  variety  of  state  intrigues.  Great  numbers  came  from  Rome  to  pay 
their  respect*  to  him,  and  he  sent  them  all  away  s.itisfied;  some  la- 
den with  pre>cnts,  and  others  liappy  in  hope.  In  the  same  manner, 
throughout  all  hb  wars,  without  I'ompey's  observing  it,  he  was  con- 
quering his  enemies  by  the  armies  of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  gain- 
ing the  citizens  by  the  money  of  his  enemies. 

As  »oi>n  as  he  hud  intrlligencc  that  the  Belgae,  who  were  the  most 
powirful  people  in  Cinul,  and  whose  territories  made  up  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  cnuntr\-,  had  revolted  and  assembled  a  great  army,  he 
marched  to  that  quarter  with  incredible  expedition.  He  found  them 
ravaging  the  lands  of  those  Gnuis  who  were  allies  of  Rome,  defeated 
the  main  Imdy,  which  made  but  a  f(.'el>lc  resistance,  and  killed  such 
numbers,  that  lakes  and  rivets  were  filled  with  the  dead,  and  bridges 
were  formed  of  their  bodies.  Such  of  the  insurgents  as  dwelt  upon 
the  sea- coast  surrendered  without  opposition. 

From  thence  he  led  his  army  against  the  Ncrviif,  who  live  among 
*  ('arur  wjrt  tl  i>u  onljr  A«e  «il<i  fren  (he  teld  o<  btltlr. 
t  Tkttf  tmattj  tf  BOW  ctlled  Htinialt  iDd  CambRiM. 
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thick  woodit.  After  they  liad  secured  their  families  and  most  vulu* 
able  goods,  in  tlie  best  manner  they  could,  in  the  heart  of  a  large  fo- 
rest, at  a  great  distance  from  tlie  enemy,  they  murched,  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty  thousand,  and  fell  upon  Cresar  as  he  was  fortifying  his 
camp,  and  had  not  the  least  notion  of  such  an  attack*.  They  first 
routed  his  cavalry,  and  then  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  seventh  le- 
gions, and  killed  all  the  ofBcers.  Had  not  Ctesar  snatched  a  i)uckler 
from  one  of  his  own  men,  forced  his  vyay  through  the  combatants  be- 
fore him,  and  rushed  upon  the  barbarians;  or  had  not  the  tenth  le- 
gion, seeing  his  danger,  ran  from  the  heights  where  they  wcr«f  post- 
ed, and  mowed  down  the  enemy's  ranks,  in  all  probability  not  one 
Roman  would  have  survived  the  battle:  but  though,  encouraged  by 
by  tliis  bold  act  of  Cffsar,  they  fought  with   a  spirit  above  their 

strength,  they  were  not  able  to  make  the  Nervii  turn  tiieir  backs 

Those  brave  men  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  hewed  to  pieces 
upon  (he  s|H)t.  It  is  said  that  out  of  sixty  thousand,  not  above  Kve 
hundred  were  saved;  and  out  of  four  hundred  Nervian  senators,  not 
above  three. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  great  victory,  the  senate  of  Rome  decreed 
that  sacrifices  should  be  offered,  and  all  manner  of  festivities  kept  up, 
for  fifteen  days  together,  which  was  a  longer  term  of  rejoicing  than  had 
ever  been  known  before.  Indeed,  the  danger  appeared  very  great, 
on  account  of  so  many  nations  rising  ul  once;  and  as  Cxsar  was  the 
man  who  surmounted  it,  the  affection  the  people  iiad  for  him  made 
titc  rejoiciug  more  brilliant.  After  he  had  settleil  the  afl^.iirs  of  Gaul 
on  the  other  side  the  Alps,  he  crossed  tiiem  again,  and  wintered  near 
the  Po,  in  order  to  maintain  his  interest  in  Home,  where  the  candi- 
dates for  the  great  odices  of  state  were  supplied  with  money  out  of 


*  A]  tluf  atitck  «u  unrxpectrd,  Cxtu  had,  m  «  manner,  every  thing  tu  do  at  the 
nunc  initaiic  Ttie  burner  om  10  be  errcieiJ,  Ibe  charge  muudvd,  llie  luldirri  at  a 
distance  recalled,  llie  army  drann  up,  and  the  >igual  given.  In  ibuiurpriic  lie  ran  fruia 
place  10  place,  eiborting  tiii  men  tu  it  member  llicir  furiucr  vuluur,  ami,  having  drawn 
tbem  up  in  the  be$t  maiuier  he  cuulJ,  cnuied  Uie  ii^nal  lu  be  givm.  'Ihi-  lvgiun.irir* 
made  a  riguroua  reiiitance;  but,  ai  the  rneniy  icvmed  dctcriuincd  either  lu  cun({iier  ur 
die,  (lie  locccn  W3i  ditrernil  in  different  pUce<.  In  the  lrl\  urinft  the  iiiiilhand  ihc  truth 
legioiu  dul  wonden,  drove  the  ilircbatei  into  a  mighbuuring  river,  and  mude  a  cii.at 
(Uughtet  of  them.  In  another  place  the  eight  and  thcclevenib  li'{;iont  rvpulird  the  Vero* 
isandai,  asd  drove  them  before  them.  Bui,  in  the  right  nmt:,  the  >e>ciith  and  Iwellih 
legiunt  tulTcted  eilrcrncly:  ihej  Mtic  eoti'cly  luriuunded  by  tlic  ^'ervn,  ali  the  cen- 
turiuua  uf  the  fourth  cuhort  being  iltiiu,  uud  uioit  ul'  the  oiIrt  ulhcera  wounded,  Jq  (Ijji 
cilreoiily  Csiat  inatcbcd  a  buckler  fruui  une  cl  the  private  men,  put  himself  at  the  head 
«f  hit  brukeo  wing,  and  being  joined  by  the  twu  lejiiuni  wbick  he  had  lelt  to  guard  tht 
baggage,  fell  upon  (be  Neivii,  already  laiigued,  with  Ireth  viguur,  and  mad*  a  dreadful 
havoc  aiaong  thtm. 


his  funds  to  corrupt  the  people,  and,  after  they  had  carried  their  elec- 
tion, did  every  thing  to  extend  liis  power.  Nay,  the  greatest  and 
inost  illustrious  |)ersonagcs  went  to  pay  their  court  to  him  at  Lucca, 
among  whom  were  Pompcy,  Crassu.s,  Appius,  governor  of  Sardinia, 
and  Nepos  proconsul  in  Spain:  so  that  there  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lictors  attending  their  masters,  and  two  liundred  senators 
honoured  him  with  their  assiduities.  After  they  had  fixed  upon  a 
plan  of  business,  they  parted.  Pompey  and  Crusus  were  to  be  con- 
suls the  year  ensuing,  and  to  j^ct  Caesar's  government  prolonged  for 
five  years  more,  with  supplies  out  of  (he  treasury  for  his  occasions. 
The  last  particular  appeared  extremely  absurd  to  all  men  of  sen.te. 
They  who  received  so  much  of  Cavsar's  money  persuaded  the  senate 
to  give  him  money,  as  if  lie  was  in  want  of  it;  or  rather,  they  insisted 
it  should  he  done,  and  every  honest  man  sighed  inwardly  while  he 
suffered  the  decree  to  pass.  Cato,  indeed,  was  absent,  having  bcco 
scot  with  a  commission  to  Cyprus,  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  out 
of  the  way:  but  Favonius,  who  trod  in  Cato's  ste|)s,  vigorously  op- 
posed these  measures :  and  when  lie  found  that  his  opposition  availed 
notiiing,  he  left  the  house,  and  applied  to  the  people,  exclaiming 
against  such  pernicious  counsels.  No  one,  however,  attended  to  him; 
sotne  being  overawed  by  I'ompey  and  Crassus,  and  others  influenced 
by  regard  for  Caesar,  in.  whose  smile  alone  they  lived,  and  all  their 
hopes  6»urishcd, 

Cfesar,  at  his  return  to  his  army  in  Ciaul,  found  another  furioas 
war  lighted  up  in  the  country ;  the  L'»ipetcs  and  the  Teuchtcri'*,twc» 
great  German  nations,  having  crossed  the  Rhine  to  mnke  conquests. 
The  account  of  the  af!"air  with  them  we  shall  lake  from  Ciesar's  own 
CumiiKMitnrics.  These  harb.trinns  sent  deputies  to  him  to  propose 
a  suspetision  of  arm"<,  which  was  gninti'd  thoin.  Nevertheless,  they 
attacked  him  as  he  was  making  an  excursion.  With  only  eight  hun- 
dred horse,  however,  who  wore  not  prcpaied  tor  an  engaj^emcnt,  he 
i»cat  their  cavalry,  which  cuiiKisted  of  live  thousand.  Next  day  they 
sent  other  deputies  to  opalo(;ize  for  what  Iwd  happened,  but  without 
liny  other  intention  than  that  of  deceiving  Iiim  again.  These  agents 
of  tiicirs  he  detained,  and  marched  inmiediately  against  thcoi;  think* 


•  Tlie  proyfe  of  tlie  Karelt  •n<l  nf  VVcftplialia,  mul  Uiote  of  Munilcr  uit  Clfvei. — 
Thii  w«r  li.iiiiM-ni'J  urntfi  X^^e  contuMiip  of  Cranui  oud  Pomprj,  wlnth  was  in  lb« 
y»if  of  Riiini' (i93.  IJni  tliffc  welt  «v<T.»t  mifrniiditlc  lniii«riclioiu  of  grtat  impgrl- 
•nc«,  whiil)  I'liilaicli  liai  oinill«d,  tu.  The  ttilirctmn  of  Iho  Atl»»lici  fcjf  Cs«*r;  of 
trrrn  oitirt  naiioni  lijr  P-  CraHiu.  ihr  ton  nl  lh«  Inuuxir;  ollcrt  of  tubauMiun  froa 
trvertt  iuIioim  turjond  llie  nhiar;  the  *tlrm|it  upon  0«lb«  in  hu  winttr-qutiten  •! 
Oetodurvi,  lud  lilt  biarc  defcnc*  iDil  tictorj;  lli«  ttrtn  chuiitemcut  of  ibe  Vrartv 
who  li»d  rrTolird ,  tnd  Ihr  cmnplcle  tdluMion  of  AquiUii'i  ThfM  panicalari  lit 
■NiUiucd  ia  part  of  tb«  kcwmI  uid  the  aliole  Utud  tiouk  e.  Uic  war  la  OauL 
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tog  it  absurd  to  stand  u^ioo  honour  with  such  perfidious  men,  wlio 
luid  not  scrupled  to  violate  the  truce.  Yet  Cunusius  writes,  that 
when  the  senate  were  voting  a  public  thanksgiving  and  prucessiuns 
on  account  of  the  victory,  Cato  proposed  that  Cesar  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  barbarians  to  expiate  that  breach  of  faith,  and  make  the 
clivine  vent^eance  fall  upon  its  author,  rather  (ban  upon  Rume. 

Of 'he  barbarians  tbat  had  passed  the  Rhine,  iliere  were  four  hun- 
dtei  (iiousaad  killed.  The  few  who  escaped  repassed  the  river,  and 
were  sheltered  by  a  people  of  Germany,  called  Sicambri.  Ciesar  laid 
hold  on  this  pretence  agaiust  tliat  people,  but  his  true  motive  was  an 
avidity  of  fame  to  be  the  first  Roman  titat  ever  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
a  bostile  manner.  In  pursuance  of  his  design,  he  threw  a  bridge 
over  it,  though  it  was  remai'kably  wide  in  that  place,  and  at  the  same 
4inie  so  rough  and  rapid,  that  it  canied  down  with  it  trunks  of  trees 
And  otlu;r  limber,  which  much  shocked  and  weakened  the  pillars  of 
hh  bridge,  fiut  he  drove  great  piles  o(  wood  into  the  bottom  of  the 
river  above  the  bridge,  both  to  resist  the  impression  of  such  bwlies, 
and  to  break  the  force  of  the  torrent.  By  these  means  he  exhibited 
a  spectacle  astonishing  to  thought,  so  immense  a  bridge  finished  in 
ten  days.  His  xrmy  passed  over  it  without  opposition,  the  Suevi  and 
<he  Sicambri,  the  most  warlike  nations  in  Germany,  having  retired 
into  t\tt  heart  of  their  forests,  and  euuccoled  themselves  in  cavities 
overhung  with  wood.  He  laid  waste  the  enemy's  country  with  fire, 
and  confirmed  the  better  disposed  Germans  in  the  interest  of  Rome*; 
after  which  he  returned  into  Gaul,  having  spent  no  more  than  eigh- 
teen days  iu  Germany. 

But  his  expedition  into  Britain  discovered  the  must  daring  spirit 
of  enterprise :  for  he  was  the  first  who  entered  the  Western  Ocean 
with  a  fleet,  and,  embarking  his  troops  on  the  Atlantic,  carried  war 
into  an  island  whose  very  existence  was  doubted.  Some  writers  had 
represented  it  so  incredibly  large  that  others  contested  its  being,  and 
considered  both  the  name  and  the  thing  as. a  fiction:  yet  Ctcsar  at- 
tempted to  conquer  it,  and  to  extend  the  Roniitu  empire  beyond  the 
<>ounds  of  the  habitable  world.  He  sailed  thither  twice  from  the  op- 
posite coast  in  Gaul,  and  fought  many  battle;!,  by  which  the  Britons 
suffered  more  than  the  Romans  gained;  for  there  was  nothing  worth 
taking  from  a  people  who  were  so  poor,  and  lived  in  so  mudj  wretcli- 
edtiessf.  He  did  not,  however,  terminate  the  war  in  the  manner 
he  could  have  wished:    he  only  received  hostages  of  the  king,  and 

•  The  Ubii,  the  people  of  Colugne. 
■  4  It  doef  iMt  appeat  tb(t  there  wai  mach  corn  in  Britain  \a  Ccm'l  liise;  fur  ibc  iii- 
bitantf.  lie  >n;i,  lired  chiefly  on  milk  tud  fletb.     Lactt  et  camt  vhunt. 
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appointed  tlic  tribute  the  island  <ras  to  pay,  and  then  returned  to 
Gaul. 

There  he  received  letters,  which  were  going  to  be  sent  over  to  him^J 
and  by  whicli  his  friends  in  Home  informed  liim  that  his  daughter,  I 
the  wife  of  Ponapey,  had  lately  died  in  ciiildhed.  Tliis  was  a  great 
affliction  both  to  Pompcy  and  Caesar.  Tlieir  friends,  too,  were  very 
sensibly  concerned  to  see  that  alliance  dissolved  which  kept  up  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  slate,  otherwise  in  a  very  unsettled  condi- 
tion :  for  the  child  survived  the  mother  only  a  few  days.  The  people 
took  the  body  of  Julia,  and  carried  it,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitioa 
of  the  tribunes,  to  the  Campus  3fartius,  where  it  was  interred. 

As  Cecsar's  army  was  now  very  large*,  he  was  forced  to  divide  it 
ior  the  convenience  of  winter-quarters;  after  which  he  took  the  road 
to  Italy,  according  to  custom.  But  he  had  not  been  long  gone,  be- 
fore the  Gauls,  rising  again,  traversed  the  country  with  considerable 
armies,  fell  upon  the  Komnn  quarters  with  great  fury,  and  insulted 
their  intrenchnients.  The  most  numerous  and  the  strongest  body 
of  the  insurgents  was  that  under  Aiiibiorix,  who  attacked  Cotta  and 
Titurius  in  their  camp,  and  cut  them  oti°  with  their  whole  parly. 
After  which  he  went  and  besieged  the  legion  under  the  command  of 
Q.  Cicero,  with  sixty  thousand  men;  and  though  the  spirit  of  those 
brave  Romans  made  a  resistance  above  their  strength,  they  were  very 
Dear  being  taken,  for  they  were  all  wounded. 

Ciesar,  who  was  at  a  great  distance,  at  last-getting  intelligence  of 
their  danger,  returned  with  all  expedition;  and  having  collected  a 
body  of  men,  which  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand,  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  Cicero.  The  Gauls,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  motions, 
raised  tlte  siege,  and  went  to  meet  him ;  for  they  despised  the  small- 
ncss  of  his  force,  and  were  confident  of  victory.  Caesar,  to  deceive 
tticm,  made  a  feint  as  if  he  fled,  till  he  came  to  a  place  convenient 
for  a  small  urmy  to  engnge  a  great  one,  und  there  he  fortified  his 
camp.  He  gave  his  men  strict  orders  not  to  fight,  but  to  throw  up 
a  strong  ramiwrt,  and  to  barricade  their  gales  in  the  securest  man- 
ner; contriving,  liy  all  these  manoeuvres,  to  increase  the  enemy's 
contempt  of  him.  It  succeeded  as  he  wished;  the  Gauls  came  up 
with  great  iu^ulcnce  and  disorder  to  attack  bis  trenches.     Then  Cts- 


*  TbU  trnijr  eontitit  4  of  richi  Iritiout  j  tai  u  ili«rc  ■■•  ■laott  ■  ftm'nt  ia  lb*  comu- 
[  tty,  Uit  cooicquctKC  ul  ricoive  riiutt|ht.  CcMt  «<■  obliffd  l«  Mparat*  liii  truppt  fci 
Ikru  licticr  tubtittrncr.  lit  wa  ilirrrtwnr  uncUt  ilx  nrcmily  ul  fitiiig  llw  qautrn  «l 
tack  >  il»t*n<,«,  Mkiib  vould  sl*ifr«iM  ha«r  krrn  inifiulilK.  He  Irll*  u«  (lib  t,)  ibat 
all  III*  Iff >wii>  «tc«pi  «n«,  mUkh  «n  ia  a  ^i«t  cvuatry,  tttrt  pMWd  widuu  Um  ccspw* 
ttl  •  bat>4tf  d  aulci. 
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sar,  making  a  iiudden  sally,  defeated  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part 
of  them.  This  success  laid  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  those  parts;  and 
for  further  security  he  rcroHined  all  the  winter  in  Gaul,  visitiug  all 
the  quarters,  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  every  motion  towards  war. 
Besides,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  three  legions  in  the  room  of 
those  he  had  lost;  two  of  which  were  lent  him  by  Pompey,  and  one 
lately  raised  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

After  this*',  the  seeds  of  hostilities,  which  iiad  long  before  beeit 
privately  scattered  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  more  warlike  nations,  shot  up  into  one  of  tlie  greatest 
and  mast  dangerous  wars  that  was  ever  seen  in  Gaul;  whether  wc 
consider  the  number  of  troops  and  store  of  arms,  the  treasures  a- 
masscd  for  the  war,  or  ihc  strength  of  the  towns  end  fastnesses  they 
occupied.  Besides,  it  was  then  the  most  severe  season  of  the  yearj 
the  rivers  were  covered  with  ice,  the  forests  with  snow,  and  the  fields 
overflowed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  looked  like  so  many  ponds; 
the  roads  lay  concealed  in  snow,  or  in  floods  disembogued  by  the  lakes 
and  rivers;  so  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  Caesar  to  march,  or  to 
pursue  any  other  operations  against  them. 

Many  nations  bad  entered  into  the  league;  the  principal  of  which 
were  the  Arvcrnif  and  CarnutesJ.  The  chief  direction  of  the  war 
vras  given  to  Vercingetorix,  whose  father  the  Guuls  had  put  to  death 
for  attempting  at  monarchy.  Vcrcingetorix  having  divided  his  forces 
into  several  parts,  and  given  them  in  charge  to  his  lieutenants,  had 
the  country  at  command  as  far  as  the  Arar.  His  intention  was  to 
raise  all  Gaul  against  Ctesar,  now  when  his  enemies  were  rising 
against  him  a(  Rome:  but,  had  he  staid  u  little  longer,  till  Ciesar  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  civil  war,  the  terrors  of  the  Gauls  would  not 
have  been  less  dreadful  to  Italy  now,  than  those  of  the  Cimbri  were 
formerly. 

Cwsar,  who  knew  perfectly  how  to  avail  himself  of  every  advan- 
tage in  war,  particularly  of  time,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  great 
defection,  than  he  set  out  to  chastise  its  authors;  and  by  the  swift- 
ness of  his  march,  in  spite  of  all  the  difhculties  of  a  severe  winter, 
he  showed  the  barbarians  that  his  troops  could  neither  be  conquered 
nnr  resisted:  for  where  a  courier  could  scarce  have  been  supposed  to 
come  in  many  days,  Ciesar  was  seen  with  his  whole  army,  ravaging 

*  Platareli  p«9M9  OTcr  the  whole  tilth  book  iif  Cxsat'i  CommrnUriri,  as  he  hid 
don*  the  tbud.  Many  coiuidrrable  eTcoti  happcDcd  brtweru  the  victoiy  last  men- 
riooed,  and  the  affair  with  Vcrcinectorii ;  such  a;  the  del'eal  uf  the  Tretiri,  Caaat'a  M- 
eond  punge  aver  tlic  Rhine,  and  the  puriuit  of  Ambiorix. 

t  The  people  of  .iuTergne,  particularly  those  uf  C'letmont  aad  St.  Flour. 

)  The  people  of  Chartiei  and  Orleani. 
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ihc  country,  destroying  the  cnstlcs,  storming  the  cities,  aad  receiving 
the  submission  of  such  as  repented.  Thus  he  went  oo,  till  the 
Edui*  also  revolted,  who  had  styled  themselves  brothers  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  had  been  treated  with  particular  regard.  Their  joiuinff 
the  insurgents  spread  uneasiness  and  dismay  through  Cesar's  armf. 
He  therefore  decamped  in  all  haste,  and  imversed  the  couotrr  of  the 
Lingoncsf,  in  order  to  come  into  that  of  the  .SequaniJ,  who  were  faat 
friends,  and  nearer  to  Italy  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls. 

The  enemy  fuMowed  him  thither  in  prodigious  numhen,  and  sur- 
rounded him.  Ocsar,  without  being  in  tlie  least  disconcerted,  sus- 
tained the  conflict,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  action,  in  vahjch  th« 
Germans  were  particularly  senriceablc  to  him,  gave  them  a  total  de- 
feat. But  he  seems  to  have  received  some  check  at  first,  for  the  .V- 
vcrnl  still  show  a  sword  suspended  in  one  of  their  temjile?.,  wliich  they 
declare  was  taken  from  Ciesar.  His  fiiends  pointed  it  out  to  him 
afterwi^rds,  hut  he  only  lau;;hed;  and  when  they  were  for  having  it 
taken  i!inMi,hc  would  not  suflcf  it,l>ecause  he  considered  it  as  a  thing 
consetTated  to  the  gods. 

Moiwl  iif  those  who  escaped  out  of  the  hattle  retired  into  Alcsia|| 
with  thv^r  king.  Cwsar  immediately  invested  the  town,  though  it 
appeA^d  impregiinhle,  as  wel)  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  walls, 
a!<  tiie  number  of  troops  there  was  to  defend  if.  During  the  siege  he 
found  himself  exposed  tu  a  danger  from  without,  which  makes  iina» 
gination  giddy  tn  think  otx-  All  the  bravest  men  in  Gaul  asscmMed 
from  every  (|uarter,  and  came  arnied  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  thousand;  and  tliere  were  not  less  than  se- 
venty thousand  combatants  witliin  the  walls.  Thus  shut  up  betweer^ 
two  armies,  he  was  forced  to  draw  two  tines  of  circumvalUtion,  tb* 
interior  one  against  the  town,  and  that  without  against  the  troopn  that 
came  to  its  succour;  for,  could  the  two  armies  have  J4jined,  he  haci 
been  absolutely  lost.  'litis  dangerous  action  at  Alesia  contrlltuted  to 
Ctesar's  renown  on  many  accounts.  Indeed,  he  exerted  a  more  ad- 
Tenturous  courage  and  greater  gencmlsliip  tluio,  on  any  ojier  occa- 
sion. But  what  seems  very  astonishing  is,  that  he  could  engage  an^ 
conquer  m  many  myriads  without,  and  keep  the  action  a  secret  to» 
the  troops  in  the  towii§.  It  is  still  more-  wonderful  that  the  Koman& 
who  were  left  before  the  walls  should  not  know  it,  till  the  vicitry  wa.> 
vonouuccd  by  the  cries  of  the  men  in  Alesia,  mid  the  lameulations  of 

*  Tl»  |ir»|>lr  of  Anton.  Ljron*,  MiBM.  Chil«iu  upon  S^nc,  wul  Ntf«t% 

t  TiM  diilrni  v(  Ltaftrt. 

t  Tlw  dulrict  uf  Itf  taufOD. 

I  C^r  cktk  *  A4*iia.  •«*  Aket,  new  FlaWgn/. 

\  C«Mf  Mj>,  it>a(  ituiM  m  Iht  town  Iu4  t  dotiact  tic*  ot  tb*  bttlk. 
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the  women,  who  saw  tlie  Romans  on  eacli  side  of  tlie  tovm  bringing 
to  tiieir  camp  a  number  of  shields  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  hel« 
Diets  stained  with  blood,  drinking  vessels,  and  ients  of  the  Gaulish 
fashion.  Thus  did  this  vast  multitude  vanish  and  disappear  like  a 
phantom  or  a  dream,  the  greatest  part  being  killed  od  the  spot. 

The  besieged,  after  having  given  both  themselves  and  Caesar  much 
Uouble,  at  last  surrendered.  Their  general  Verclngetorijt  armed 
himself,  and  equipped  his  horse  In  the  most  magnificent  manner,  and 
then  sallied  out  at  the  gate.  After  he  had  taken  some  circuits  about 
Ctesar  as  he  sat  upon  the  tribunal,  he  dismounted,  put  off  his  ar- 
mour, and  placed  himself  at  Caesar's  feet,  where  he  remained  in  pro* 
found  silence,  till  Ctesar  ordered  a  guard  to  take  him  away,  and  keep 
him  for  his  triumph. 
.  Caesar  had  been  some  time  resolved  to  ruin  Pompey,  and  Pompe/ 
to  destroy  C«esar.  For  Crassus,  who  alone  could  have  taken  up  the 
conqueror,  being  killed  in  the  Parthian  war,  there  remained  nothing 
for  C«esar  to  do,  to  make  himself  the  greatest  of  mankind,  but  to  w 
nlttilute  him  that  was  so(  nor  for  Pompey  to  prevent  it,  but  to  take 
off  the  man  he  feared.  It  is  true,  it  was  no  long  time  that  Pompejr 
had  entertained  any  fear  of  him;  he  bad  rather  looked  upon  him 
with  coutempt,  imagining  he  could  as  easily  pull  him  down  as  he  had 
set  him  up:  whereas  Ctesar,  from  the  first,  designing  to  ruin  his  ri* 
vals,  had  retired  at  a  distance,  like  a  champion,  for  exercise<  Bjr 
long  service  and  great  achievements  in  the  wars  of  Gaul,  he  had  so 
improved  his  army,  and  his  own  reputation  too,  that  he  was  consi> 
dcred  as  on  a  footing  with  Pompey  j  and  he  found  pretences  for  car- 
rying bis  enterprise  into  execution,  in  the  times  of  the  misgovern'* 
ment  at  Rome.  These  were  partly  furnished  hy  Pompey  himself) 
and  indeed  all  ranks  of  men  were  so  corrupted,  that  tables  were  pub- 
licly set  out,  upon  which  the  candidates  for  offices  were  professedly 
ready  to  pay  the  people  the  price  of  their  votes;  and  the  people  came 
not  only  to  give  their  voices  for  the  man  who  had  bought  them,  but 
with  all  manner  of  offensive  weapons  to  fight  for  him.  Hence  it  of- 
ten happened  that  they  did  not  part  without  polluting  the  tribunal 
with  blood  and  murder,  and  the  city  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  anar- 
chy. In  this  dismal  situation  of  things,  in  these  storms  of  epidemic 
madness,  wise  men  thought  it  would  be  happy  if  they  ended  m  no* 
thing  worse  tlian  monarchy.  Nay,  ther«  were  many  who  scrupled 
Dot  to  declare  publicly,  tliat  monarchy  was  the  only  cure  for  the  des- 
perate disorders  of  the  state,  and  that  the  pliy!>iciun  ought  to  be  pitched 
Bpon  who  would  apply  that  remedy  with  the  gcutle!ii  hand;  by  which 
they  hinted  at  Pompey. 
Pompey,  in  all  his  di«cour««,  pretended  to  decline  the  henuurpf  a 
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(iktatonUp,  thoogfi  at  the  same  tioie  cveir  step  he  took  was  directed 
that  war.  Cato,  andentandiag  bb  drift,  penuaded  the  senate  t* 
dedarr  hin  sole  consul;  that,  satisfied  with  a  kind  of  nonaicfaj 
■Mre  agreeaMe  to  law,  be  might  not  adopt  anr  rioient  aMasmes  to 
Viake  hinself  dictator.  The  senate  not  oolr  agreed  to  fhb,  bat  con- 
tinoed  to  him  bn  gorernments  of  Spain  and  Africa,  tbe  adotinistfatioD 
«f  which  be  oommitted  to  his  lieutenants;  keepii^  amies  there, fbr 
«rhose  roaintenaoce  he  was  allowed  a  tboosand  talents  a-jc*r  oat  of 
the  pablic  treasnry. 

'  Upon  this,  Cssar  applied^  by  lib  friends,  for  another  consotship, 
.  and  for  tbe  continuance  of  hb  commission  in  Gaol,  answenbie  t» 
Aat  of  Pompej.  As  Pompey  was  at  first  silent,  Marcellos  and  Left- 
tnlus,  who  haled  Caesar  on  other  accounts,  opposed  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, omitting  nothing,  whetlier  right  or  wrong,  that  might  reflect 
dHboooor  upon  him :  for  they  disfranchised  the  inhabitants  of  No- 
vocomam  in  Gaol,  which  had  lately  been  erected  into  a  colony  by 
Cssar;  and  Marcellos,  then  consul,  caused  one  iof  their  senators^ 
who  was  come  with  some  complaints  to  Rome,  to  be  beaten  with 
rods;  and  telling  him,  "  The  marks  on  his  back  were  so  many  ad' 
ditional  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,"  bade  him  go  show 
them  to  Cicsar. 

Bnt,  after  tbe  consulship  of  Marcellus,  Cssar  opened  the  treasures 
he  had  amassed  in  Gaul  to  all  that  were  concerned  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  satisfied  their  utmost  wishes;  he  paid  off  the  Tasf  debts 
of  Curio  the  tribune;  he  presented  the  consul  Paulus  with  fifteea 
handred  talents,  which  he  employed  in  building  the  celebrated  puUie 
hall  near  the^oncin,  in  the  place  where  that  of  Fnlvius  had  stood. 
Pompry,  now  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  Cssar's  faction,  openly  ex- 
erted hb  own  interest,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  procure  an  order 
for  a  Wcccssor  to  Caesar  in  Gaul.  He  also  sent  to  demand  tl>e  troops 
he  ftad  lent  him  for  his  wars  in  thnt  country,  and  Ctesar  returned  thent 
with  ft  gratuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  to  each  man. 

Those  who  conducted  these  troops  back  spread  reports  «iniong  the 
people,  which  were  neither  favourable  nor  fair  with  respect  to  Cae- 
sar, and  which  ruined  Pompey  witli  vain  hopes,  lliey  asserted  that 
Pompey  had  the  hearts  of  all  Ciesar's  army,  and  that  if  enry  and« 
VOrrupt  administration  hindered  him  from  gaining  what  he  desired  It 
Rome,  the  forces  in  Gaul  "were  at  his  service,  and  would  declare  for 
him  immediately  upon  their  entering  Italy,  so  obnoxious  was  CaesM' 
become,  by  hurrying  them  pcrpetnoDy  from  one  expedition  to  anA> 
>her,  and  by  the  suspicions  they  had  of  his  aiming  at  absolute 
powef. 
'    f^npty  ¥m  to  much  elated  with  these  «Bs«raDC«S)  th«t  he  tie- 
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glected  to  levy  troops,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  opposed  his 
caenty  only  with  speeches  and  decrees,  which  Ctesar  made  do  ac» 
couDt  of.  Nay,  we  are  told  that  a  centurion  whom  Caesar  had  sent 
to  Rome,  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house  for  the  result  of  the 
deliberations,  and  being  informed  that  the  senate  would  not  give  Cs- 
sar  a  longer  term  in  his  commission,  laycd  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
and  «aid,  *'  But  this  shall  give  it." 

Indeed,  Ceesar's  requisitions  had  a  great  appearance  of  justice  and 
Iwnour.  He  proposed  to  lay  down  his  arms  on  condition  that  Pom- 
pey  would  do  the  same,  and  that  they  should  both,  as  private  citizens, 
leave  it  to  their  country  to  reward  their  services;  for  to  deprive  him 
of  his  commission  and  troops,  and  continue  Pompey's,  was  to  give 
absolute  power  to  the  one,  to  which  the  other  was  unjustly  accused 
of  aspiring.  Curio,  who  made  these  propositions  to  the  people  ii)  be-* 
half  of  Ctesar,  was  received  with  the  loudest  plaudits;  and  there  wer^ 
some  who  even  threw  chaplets  of  flowers  upon  him,  as  they  would 
upon  a  champion  victorius  in  the  ring.  ,  ^ 

Aotony,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  then  produced  a  letter 
from  Cssar  to  the  same  purport,  and  caused  it  to  he  read,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  it  met  with  from  the  consuls.  Hereupon. 
Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  if  C«e« 
sar  did  not  hiy  down  his  arms  by  such  a  day,  he  should  be  declared 
an  enemy  to  the  state;  and  the  consuls  putting  it  to  the  question, 
"  Whether  Pompey  should  dismiss  his  forces?"  and  again,  "  Whe- 
ther Cossar  should  disband  his?"  few  of  the  members  were  for  the 
first,  aud  almost  all  for  tlic  second*.  After  which  Antony  put  the 
question,  "  Whether  both  siiould  lay  down  their  commissions?"  and 
all  with  one  voice  answered  iu  tiie  affirmative.  But  the  violent  rage 
of  Scipio,  and  the  clamours  of  the  consul  Lentuius,  who  cried  eut^ 
that  "  Not  decrees  but  arms  should  be  employed  against  a  public 
robber,"  made  the  senate  break  up;  and,  on  account  of  the  unhappy 
dissension,  all  ranks  of  the  people  put  on  bl^ick,  as  in  a  time  of  public 
mourning. 

Soon  after  this,  other  letters  arrived  from  Csesar  with  more  mode^ 
rate  pro^iosals.  He  offered  to  abandon  all  the  rest,  provided  they 
would  continue  to  him  the  goverument  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyri- 
cum,  with  two  legions,  till  he  could  apply  for  a  second  consulship. 
And  Cicero,  who  was  lately  returned  from  Cilicia,  and  very  desiroi  t 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  used  all  possible  means  to  soften  Pom- 
pey.   Pompey  agreed  to  all  but  the  article  of  the  tw{o  legions;  and. 


*  Di»  ■•;«,  there  »u  not  a  mtn  for  the  first  qDeilion,  whereat  Ike  whole  I 
for  the  second,  except  Coslias  and  Curio.     Nor  is  this  to  be  Keod.et«d  at:  Pampcv  WM> 
Ifteo  at  the  gatei  of  Buqi*  with  4ms  V93'       >  '  ■ 
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Circro  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  mM'ter,  by  persuatlitig  Cte- 
sar's  friends  to  [ye  satisfied  with  the  two  provinces  and  six  thousand 
soldiers  only-  Pompey  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  the  compro- 
mise, when  Lcnfulus  the  consul,  rejecting  it  with  disdain,  treated 
Antony  and  Curio  with  great  indignity,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
senate-house.  Tlius  he  furnished  Csesar  with  the  most  plausible  ar- 
gument imaginalile,  and  he  failed  not  to  make  use  of  it  to  ixasperdte 
bis  troops,  by  sliowing  them  persons  of  distinction,  and  magistrates, 
obliged  to  fly  in  hired  carriages,  and  the  hubit  of  slaves*;  for  their 
fears  had  made  tiicm  leave  Rome  in  that  disguise. 

Cffisar  l))«d  not  then  with  him  above  three  hundred  horse  and  five 
thous.ind  foot.  The  rest  of  his  fnrcos  were  left  on  the  oiherside  of 
the  Alpv,  and  he  had  sent  them  orders  to  join  him.  But  he  saw  the 
beginnii.g  of  his  e|itir|>rjse,  and  the  afack  he  meditated  did  not  re- 
qtiire  any  great  numbers.  His  enemies  were  rather  to  be  -truck  with 
consternH'ion  l>y  the  boldness  and  expedition  with  which  he  began 
his  o|HTatioiis;  for  an  uneX|H-cted  movement  would  be  more  likely 
to  make  aq  impression  upon  them  then,  than  great  preparations  af- 
terw«rds.  He  ihciefore  ordered  his  lieutenants  and  other  officers  to 
take  thftir  swords,  without  any  other  armour,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  Ariminum,  a  great  city  in  Gaul,  hut  to  take  all  possible 
care  tliat  no  blood  s|iou|d  be  shed,  or  disturbance  raised.  Hortcnsius 
WB$  at  t|iiJ  head  of  \\ih  party.  As  for  himself,  he  spent  the  day  at  a 
public  show  of  gladiators ;  apd  a  little  before  evening  bathed,  and 
then  went  into  the  apar'tpcnt  where  he  entertained  company.  When 
it  was  growing  dark,  he  lelt  the  company,  after  having  desired  them 
to  make  merry  till  his  return,  which  they  would  not  have  long  to 
wait  for,  To  sOff  ol  his  friends  he  h«d  given  previous  notice 
to  follow  him,  not  iiliog-ther,  but  by  different  ways.  Then  taking  a 
hired  carriage,  he  bet  out  a  different  way  from  that  which  led  to  Ari- 
minum, a|\d  turned  into  that  road  afterwards. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  which  divides  Cis- 
Dlpine  Gaul  frpm  the  rest  of  Italy,  his  reflections  became  more  in- 
teresting in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew  near.  Staggered  by  the 
grealuets  <>f  his  attempt,  he  stop)>ed  to  weigh  with  himself  its  incon- 
Tcnienccs;  and,  as  he  »too^  revolving  in  silence  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  he  many  times  changed  his  opinion.  After  which  he 
deliberated  upon  it  with  such  of  his  friends  as  were  hy, among  whom 
was  .'^siiiius  Pollio;  enunn-rating  the  calamities  which  the  passage  of 
that  river  wouM  hring  upon  the  t^rorld,  and  the  reflections  that  might 
be  made  upon  it  hy  posterity.    At  last,  ujioa  some  sudden  iinpulsej 
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reasonings,  i 
turiiv,  iu  the  words  of  tliose  who  embark  in  doubtful  and  arduous 
entfrprisos,  he  cncd,   "  The  die  is  cast !"  and  immediately  passed 
th«*  rivor      H>"  travelled  so  fast  the  rest  of  the  way,  that  he  reached 
Ariininuni  hef<^re  dny-light,  and  took  it.     It  is  said,  that  the  pre-  ' 
ceding  ni.:h(  he  lind  a  most  abominable  dream ;  he  thought  lie  lay  1 
wiili  his  mjtlier. 

After  the  takiut;  of  Ariminum,  as  if  war  had  opened  wide  'H3  gates 
both  by  sen  and  land,  and  Ceesar,  by  goini^  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
pruviuee,  had  inlringed  the  laws  of  his  country;  not  individuals  were 
seen,  as  on  other  occasions,  wandering  in  distraction  about  Italy,  btit 
wliile  cities  broken  up,  and  seeking  refuge  by  flight.  Most  of  the 
tuniuhiious  tide  flowi-d  into  Rome,  and  it  was  so  filled  with  the  has- 
ty conflux  of  the  circling  people,  that,  amidst  the  violent  agitation,  it 
would  hardly  either  obey  the  magistrate,  or  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea* 
sou,  but  Wits  ill  the  utmost  danger  of  falling  by  Its  own  violence:  for 
the  whole  was  a  prey  to  contrary  passions,  and  the  most  violent  con- 
vulsions: those  who  favoured  these  disorders  were  not  satisfied  with 
enjoying  them  in  private,  but  reproached  the  other  party  amidst  their 
fears  and  sorrows,  and  insulted  them  with  menaces  of  what  was  to 
come;  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  troubles  in  a 
great  city. 

Pompey  himself,  who  was  already  confounded  at  the  turn  things 
had  taken,  was  still  more  disturbed  by  a  variety  of  censures  on  his  con- 
duct. Some  said,  he  justly  suflered  for  e.xahing  Cssar  against  him- 
self and  his  country;  others,  for  permitting  Lentulus  to  overrule 
him,  when  Cssar  departed  from  his  first  demands,  and  ottered  equi- 
table terms  of  peace.  Favonius  went  so  far  as  to  bid  him  "Stamp 
with  his  foot;"  alluding  to  a  vauuting  speech  he  had  made  in  the  sen- 
ate, in  which  he  bade  them  take  no  thought  about  preparation  for  the 
war ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  inarched  out  of  Rome,  if  he  did  but  stamp 
with  his  foot,  he  should  fill  Italy  with  his  legions. 

Pompey,  however,  at  that  time  was  not  inferior  io  numbers  to 
Ciesar,  but  his  partisans  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed  according 
to  hiii  own  opinion.  Ry  false  reports  and  groundless  terrors,  as  if 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gates,  and  had  carried  all  before  him,  they  fort 
ced  him  along  with  the  general  torrent.  Ho  had  it  decreed,  there- 
fore, that  things  were  in  a  tumultuous  state,  and  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected but  hostilities,  and  then  left  Rome,  having  first  ordered  the 
senate  and  every  man  to  follow,  who  preferred  his  country  and  liber-> 
ty  to  the  rod  of  a  tyrant.  The  consuls,  too,  fled  with  him,  without 
offering  the  sacrifices  which  custom  required  before  they  took  their 
departure  from  Rome.    Most  of  the  seaators  suatcbed  up  those  things 
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in  their  houses  that  were  nrxt  at  hand,  as  if  the  wliole  was  not  their 
own,  and  joined  in  the  flight.  Nay,  there  were  some,  who  before 
were  wf II  nffeilcd  to  Cte^.ar,  that  in  the  present  terror  changed  sides, 
and  suffered  themscl»*cs  without  necessity  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
lorrrnt.  What  a  inrserahlc  spec-table  was  ttie  city  tiien !  in  so  dread- 
ful a  tempest,  l;!-;e  a  ship  abandonetl  by  its  pilots,  tost  about  at  nil  ad- 
ventures, and  aT  tb'?  mercy  of  the  winds  and  seas.  But  though  flight 
was  so  unpromis'nj:  an  alternative,  such  was  the  love  the  Romans 
had  for  Pompey,  that  they  considered  the  place  he  retired  to  as  their 
country,  and  Rome  as  the  camp  of  C<esar:  for  even  Labieous,  one  of 
Cesar's  principal  friends,  who,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant,  had  serv- 
ed under  him  with  the  greatest  alacrity  in  the  wars  of  Gaul,  now  went 
over  to  Pouipcy;  nevertheless,  Ca-sar  sent  him  his  money  and  his 
equipage. 

After  this,  Cmsar  invested  Corfiniura,  where  Dumitius  with  thirty 

cohorts,  commanded  for  Pompev. Dntuiiius'*,  in  despair,  ordered  a 

servant  of  liis,  who  was  his  physician,  to  give  liim  poison.  He  took 
the  draught  prepared  for  him,  as  a  sure  means  of  death  ;  but,  soon 
after,  hearing  of  Crcsar's  extraordinary  clemency  to  his  prisoners,  he 
kuneiited  his  own  case,  ond  the  hasty  resolution  he  had  taken :  upon 
which  the  jihysician  removed  his  fears,  by  assuring  him  that  what  he 
liad  drank  was  a  slec|)ing  potion,  not  a  tlciully  one.  This  guve  him 
such  spirits  that  he  rose  up  and  went  to  Ciesar.  But  though  Cvsar 
pardoned  him,  and  g:t%'c  him  his  hand,  he  soon  revolted  mid  repaired 
again  to  Poinj/ey. 

The  now*  of  this  transaction  being  brought  to  Rome,  gave  great  re- 
lief to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  many  who  had  fled  came  back  again. 
In  the  mean  time  Ca-sar  having  added  to  Lis  own  amiy  the  troupe  of 
Domilius,and  all  otlurs  that  Pompev  had  left  m  garrismi,  was»tron(; 
enough  to  march  against  Pompey  himself.  The  latii'i,tuiwevcr,  did 
not  wait  for  him,  but  retired  to  Brundusium,  fium  whtncc  he  sent 
the  consuls  with  jiarf  cf  the  forces  to  Dyrrachium,  and  a  little  after, 
upon  the  ap]>roReh  of  Caesar,  sailed  thither  himself,  as  we  have  rc- 
lafrd  at  l.trge  in  his  life.  Caesar  would  have  followed  him  ininiedi- 
atelv,  but  he  wanted  ships.  He  therefore  returned  to  Rome,  with  the 
glory  of  having  reduced  Italy  in  sixty  days,  without  spilling  a  drop 
of  bifiod. 

Finding  the  city  in  a  more  settled  condition  than  hrcxprctedv  and 
many  senators  there,  he  addressed  them  in  a  mild  and  gracious 
manner,  and  dcsiicd  ihcra  to  send  depwlicJ  to  Poniiwy  to  offei  bo- 


*  Luciut  Oamiitui  .VjiolMtbui  w>i  no<iiin«itd  to  tuccrml  Cm*»i,  purtuml  In  llic  d*^ 
ent  of  th*  triMir,  in  ilic  (uTcrnincnt  of  TraoulpuM  ti«ul:   but  be  iinpnidriidy  iliii\. 
WaKlf  B|>  10  Corfniaa  before  be  left  Utij. 
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noanible  terms  of  peace :  but  not  one  of  them  would  take  upon  him 
the  commission :  whether  it  was  that  they  were  afraid  of  Pompey, 
whom  they  had  deserted,  or  whetiier  they  thought  Cssar  not  in  ear- 
nest in  the  proposal,  and  that  he  only  made  it  to  save  appearances. 
As  Metellus,  the  tribune,  opposed  his  taking  money  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  alleged  some  laws  against  it,  Caesar  said,  "  Arms  and 
laws  do  not  flourish  together.  If  you  are  not  pleased  at  what  I  am 
about,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  withdraw:  indeed,  war  will  not 
bear  much  liberty  of  speech.  When  I  say  this,  I.am  departing  from 
my  own  riglit;  for  you,  and  all  whom  I  found  exciting  a  spirit  of  fac- 
tion against  me,  are  at  my  disposal." — Saying  tltis,  he  approached 
the  doors  of  the  treasury,  and  as  the  keys  were  not  produced,  be  sei\t 
for  workmen  to  break  them  open.  Metellus  opposed  him  again,  and 
some  prabed  his  firmness;  but  Cesar,  raising  his  voice,  threatened  to 
put  him  to  death,  if  he  gave  him  any  further  trouble.  "  And,  young 
man,"  said  he,  '*  you  are  not  ignorant  that  this  is  harder  for  me  to 
say  than  to  do."  Metellus,  terrified  witii  his  menace,  retired,  and 
afterwards  Caesar  was  easily  and  readily  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  war. 

His  first  movement  was  to  Spain,  from  whence  he  was  resolved  to 
drive  Afranius  ami  Varro,  Pompey's  lieutenants,  and  after  having 
made  himself  master  of  their  troops  and  provinces,  to  march  against 
Pompey,  without  leaving  any  enemy  behind  him.  In  the  course  of 
4hi8  expedition,  his  life  was  often  in  danger  from  ambuscades,  and 
his  army  bad  to  combat  with  famine;  yet  he  continued  bis  operatioiv 
ogainst  the  enemy,  either  by  pursuit,  or  ofTeriog  them  battle,  or  forming 
lines  of  circumvallation  about  them,  till  he  forced  tlieir  camp,  and 
added  their  troops  to  his  own.  7'he  officers  made  their  escapey  an4 
retired  to  Pompey. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  his  father-in-law,  Pisp,  pressed  iiim  to 
send  deputies  to  Pompey  to  treat  of  an  accommodation;  but  Isauri-* 
cos,  to  make  his  court  to  Caesar,  opposed  it.  The  senate  declared 
liim  dictator,  and,  while  he  held  that  office,  he  recalled  the  exiles;  lie 
restored  to  their  honours  the  children  of  those  who  had  sufi'ered  un- 
der Sylla,  and  relieved  debtors  by  cancelling  part  of  the  usury.  'fheSe, 
and  a  few  more,  were  his  acts  during  his  dictatorship,  which  he  laid 
down  in  eleven  days.  After  this,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared 
consul  with  Servilius  Isauiicus,  and  then  went  to  prosecute  the  war. 
Heiaarchedso  fast  toBrundusium,that  all  his  troops  could  not  keep  up 
with  him.  However,  he  embarked  with  only  six  hundred  select  horses 
and  five  legions.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  which  answers  to  the  Athenian  month  Poseidemt, 
that  he  set  sail.     He  crossed  the  Ionian,  made  hiiqself  master  of  Ori- 


cum  and  Apollunia,  and  sent  back*  liis  ships  to  Brundusium  to  bring 
over  the  forces  that  were  left  behind :  but  those  troops,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  tired  out  with  the  multitude  of  eiiemifs  thry  had 
to  engage  with,  brolce  out  into  complaints  against  Ctesar,  as  they  were 
on  their  march  to  the  port:  "whither  will  this  man  lead  us,"  said 
they,  "and  where  will  be  the  end  of  our  labours  ?  will  he  harass  us 
for  ever,  as  if  we  had  limbs  of  stone,  or  bodies  of  iron  ?  but  iron  it- 
self yields  to  repeated  blows ;  our  very  shields  and  cuirasses  call  out 
for  rest.  Will  not  Cffsar  learn  from  our  wounds  that  we  are  mortal, 
that  we  have  the  same  feelings,  and  are  liable  to  the  same  impres* 
sions  with  other  men  ?  the  gods  themselves  cannot  force  the  seasons, 
or  clear  the  winter  seas  of  storms  and  tempests;  and  it  is  in  this  sea- 
aon  that  he  would  expose  us,  as  if  he  was  flying  from  bis  enemies, 
lather  than  pursuing  them." 

Amidst  such  discourse  as  this,  they  moved  on  slowly  to  Brunda- 
sium :  but  when  they  arrived  there,  and  found  that  Ctesar  was  gone, 
they  changed  their  language,  and  reproached  themselves  as  traitors  to 
their  general.  Tliey  vented  their  anger  upon  their  officers,  too, 
for  not  hastening  theirmarch;  and,  sitting  upon  the  clifts,  they  kept 
their  eyes  upon  the  sea  towards  Epirus,  to  see  if  they  could  ducover 
the  transports  that  were  to  fetch  them. 

Meantime,  C«sar  not  having  a  sufficient  force  at  Apollonia  to  male 
bead  against  the  enemy,  and  seeing  the  troops  at  Brundusium  delay- 
ed to  join  him,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  anxiety  and  perplexity  he 
was  in,  undertook  a  most  astonishing  enterprise.  Though  the  sea 
was  covered  with  the  enemy's  fleets,  he  resolved  to  embark  in  a  ves- 
sel of  twelve  oars,  without  acquainting  any  person  with  his  intention, 
and  sail  to  Brundusiumf.  In  the  night,  therefore,  he  took  the  ha- 
bit of  a  slave,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  vessel  like  a  man  of  no 
account,  sat  there  in  silence.  They  fell  down  the  river  Aniast  'or 
the  tea,  where  the  entrance  is  generally  easy,  because  the  land-wind, 
rising  in  the  morning,  used  to  beat  off  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  smooth 
the  mouth  of  tiie  river:  but  unluckily  that  night  a  strong  sea- wind 


*  R«  icat  thctn  b*ck  andct  ihe  conduct  of  Ctlfno*.  That  oflkcr,  laiinK  ihe  oppor* 
latiil;  ef  the  wind.  Icll  in  »ith  Bibului,  olio  look  thirty  of  hit  ihi(.>,  «n<l  buiiii  Ihcm  til, 
loMibrr  wuh  llirir  pilotft  and  narinvri,  in  order  lu  iiilimidalr  (he  ml. 

t  MutI  lii>IOfi«iit  kUm*  Ihil  »  •  rm*h  iclioni  uid  C<n«r  hitaMlf,  in  hi«  Conmmta* 
ttt,  mtka  iiu  ntf  ntioo  of  Ihu,  or  uf  anMhcr  Im  d«ii(|riuuf  •tt«nipl,  ohKli  i>  rtlaltd  bj 
ta'tmuin.  Whik  be  «u  making  war  m  Oaul,  ■pon  ad'we  llial  Ihc  Uaula  had  Mr* 
Naad«d  hii  arm;  in  hia  abaruc*,  hr  dr«a«d  hinuelf  like  •  natira  of  lh«  ceanlr;,  aud  l« 
llial  dUfuiif  |>«<**d  lhrua(li  Ibe  eneiay'i  cenilnrU  and  iraopa  la  liia  own  camp, 

;  Sirabo,  in  hii  tefeulh  buok  ^K^l.  Par.  p.  .116,  B.  C),  call*  lh»  titer  ilMi.  la 
Pulybiua  il  n  called  Lmi;  but  Ikal  kt  a  kenupliou,  tlia  A  being  vbauged,  bj  (be  hull  of 
tl«  ttUtuifeci,  iMS  •  A. 
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sprung  up,  which  overpowered  that  from  the  land;  so  that,  by  the 
rage  of  the  sea  and  the  counteraction  of  the  stream,  the  river  bccama 
extremely  rough;  the  waves  dashed  against  eacik  other  with  a  tumul- 
tuous noise,  and  formed  sueii  dangerous  eddies,  that  the  pilot  des- 
paired of  niakiug  good  his  passage,  and  ordered  the  mariners  to  tura 
back.  Caesar,  perceiving  this,  rose  up,  and  shawing  himself  to  the 
pilot,  who  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  sight  of  him,  said,  "Go  for- 
ward, my  friend,  and  fear  nothing;  tUou  carricst  Caesar  and  his  for- 
tune." The  mariners  then  forgot  the  storm,  and,  plying  their  oars 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  alacrity,  endeavoured  to  overcome  the 
the  resistance  of  tlie  waves :  but  sucii  was  their  violence  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  river,  and  the  water  flowed  so  last  Into  the  vessel,  that  Ctesar 
at  last,  though  with  great  reluctance,  permitted  tlic  pilot  to  tura 
back.  Upon  his  return  to  his  camp,  the  soldiers  met  him  in  crowds, 
|>ouring  out  their  complaints,  and  expressing  the  greatest  concern 
that  he  did  not  assure  himself  of  conquering  with  them  only,  but,  ia 
distrust  of  their  support,  gave  himself  so  much  uneasiness,  and  ex- 
posed his  person  to  so  much  danger,  oa  account  of  the  abs^ot.^ 

Soon  after,  Antony  arrived  froin  Brundusium  with  the  troops'*. 
Cxsar,  then  in  the  highest  spirits,  ottered  battle  to  Pompey,  who 
was  encamped  in  an  advantageous  manner,  and  abundantly  supplied 
wilh  provisions  both  from  sea  and  land;  whereas  Cssar  at  first  had 
no  great  plenty,  and  afterwards  was  in  extreme  want.  The  soldiers, 
bowever,  found  great  relief  from  a  root  f  in  the  adjoining  fields,  which 
they  prepared  in  milk.  Sometimes  they  made  it  into  bread,  and  gO'< 
ing  u))  to  ihc  enemy's  advanced  guards,  threw  it  in  among  them, 
and  declared,  "  That  as  long  as  the  earth  produced  such  toots,  they 
would  certainly  besiege  Pompey." 

Pompey  would  not  suffer  either  sucli  bread  to  be  produced,  orsucL 
speeches  to  be  reported  in  his  camp;  for  his  men  were  already  dis- 
couraged, and  ready  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  impcnetratable 
liardocss  of  Cxsur's  troops,  who  could  bear  as  much  as  so  m:)ny  wild 
asts.  There  were  frcijuent  skirmishes  about  Pompey 's  intrench* 
ments  It  and  Ciesar  hod  the  advantage  in  them  all,  except  one,  in 


'  '  Autouy  iknd  Calcout  emtuiiird  aa  boitii  the  triii-lt  which  had  etcaiied  Bibului, 
ci{k|  bundled  liortc  and  fuut  legiolu,  lh»l  u,  ikrce  old  unet,  >«d  vne  lb*I  had  bcea  iicm- 
iy  nUed ;  ud,  olico  ibr;  ^ev  UuJcd,  Aulou;  wui  back  the  abipi  fgr  lbs  rett  gf  tbe 
htca. 

t  Thu  too!  wai  »llrd  CUra.  Somt  ofCmttt't  loldicu,  who  had  terred  in  Sardinia, 
btd  there  lorncd  tu  makr  bu  ad  vl  it. 

(  Ccuj  obiccTcd  «o  old  camp  which  be  bad  occupied  in  ibe  place  vhrre  Pompey 
WUI  roclosed,  u>d  af(cr«ard>  abandoucd.  Upon  hit  quitting  it,  Pgnpey  had  uken  pop 
Muion  of  il,  aud  left  ■  legion  Co  guard  it.     This  port  C««r  ittemptcd  tu  reduce,  and  it 
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in  which  his  party  was  forced  to  fly  witli  such  |)recipitation,  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  iiaving  his  camp  taken.  Pompey  headed  the  attack  in 
person,  and  not  a  man  could  stand  before  him.  He  drove  them  up- 
on their  own  lines  in  tlie  utmost  confusion,  and  filled  tiieir  trenches 
with  the  di'ad. 

.  CiRsar  ran  to  meet  them,  and  would  have  rallied  the  fugitives,  but 
it  was  not  ill  his  power.  He  laid  hold  of  the  ensign-staves  to  stop 
them,  and  some  left  them  in  his  hands,  and  others  threw  them  on  the 
ground,  insomuch,  that  no  less  than  thirty-two  standards  were  taken. 
Ctesar  himself  was  very  near  losing  his  life;  for  having  laid  hold  of  a 
tall  and  strong  man  to  stop  him  and  make  him  face  about,  the  sol- 
dier, in  his  terror  and  confusion,  lifted  up  his  sword  to  strike  him ;  but 
Cesar's  armour- hearer  prevented  it  by  a  blow  which  cut  oft'his  arm. 

Cssar  saw  his  affairs  that  day  in  so  bad  a  posture,  that  after  Pom- 
pey, cither  through  too  much  caution,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune,  in- 
stead of  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  so  great  an  action,  stopped  as 
soon  as  he  h  id  shut  up  the  enemy  within  their  intrenchmenis,  and 
sounded  a  retreat,  he  said  to  his  friends  as  he  withdrew,  "This  day 
victory  would  have  declared  for  the  enemy,  if  they  had  had  a  general 
who  knew  how  to  conquer,"  He  sought  repose  in  his  tent,  but  it  prov- 
ed the  moxt  melancholy  night  of  his  life;  for  he  ga*'e  himself  up  to 
endless  reflections  on  his  own  tnisconduci  in  the  war.  He  consider. 
ed  how  wrong  it  was,  when  the  wide  countries  and  rich  cities  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thcssaly  were  before  him,  to  confine  himself  to  so  nar- 
row a  scene  of  action,  and  sit  still  by  the  sea  while  the  enemy's  fleets 
had  the  superiority,  and  in  a  place  where  he  suflfered  the  inconveni- 
ences of  a  siege  from  the  want  of  provisions,  rather  than  besiege  the 
enemy  by  his  arms.  Thus  agitated  and  distressed  by  the  (H-rplcxities 
and  difficulties  of  his  situation,  he  resolved  to  decamp,  and  march 
against  Scipio  in  Macedonia;  concluding  that  he  should  cither  draw 
Pompey  after  him,  and  force  bim  to  fight  where  he  could  not  receive 
tupplitx,  as  he  had  done,  from  the  sea;  or  else  that  he  should  easily 
cruyji  Scipi<i,  if  he  found  him  unsupported. 

Pompey '»  troops  and  officers  were  greatly  elated  at  this  retreat  of 
Casar;  they  roiisidrrcd  it  as  a  flight,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
was  lK'ateii,an<l  therefore  wanted  to  pursue:  but  Pompey  hiinsilf  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  of  such  consequence:  he  was  well  pro- 
vided with  every  thing  requisite  for  waiting  the  advantages  of  time, 
aud  for  that  reason  chose,  by  protracting  the  wur,   to  wear  out  the 

wai  in  ihii  cttrnpt  lh«t  h*  •olftrtd  to  nuch  low.  Hr  toil  ninr  liun<lrril  anil  •iil;r  foot, 
(Mr  iiaodrcd  hon*.  •moon  alion  otr*  trvri*!  Ruman  IniKhlt,  Stc  Iribonti,  and 
ihirtj  ("o  c«niuriun«.  Wc  menlKiiMii  juti  no«  that  Tumftj  »aa<a«l«*fd,  Min  fact  be 
«u  oa  tb«  Uad«d(,  hj  •  liac  cf  circu««aUatuia  ittma  bj  C«a«t. 


the  little  vigour  ilie  enemy  had  left.  Tlie  iiuist  vnluaMe  of  (wear's 
troops  had,  indeed,  an  experience  and  courage  which  were  irresisti- 
ble io  the  field;  but  age  had  made  them  unfit  for  long  marclips,  for 
throwing  up  intrcnchments,  for  attacking  walls,  and  passing  whole 
nights  under  arms.  They  were  loo  unwieldy  to  endure  much  fa- 
tigue, and  their  inclination  for  labour  lessened  with  their  strength. 
Besides,  there  was  said  to  be  a  contagious  distemper  among  them, 
which  arose  from  their  strange  and  bad  diet :  and,  what  was  still  a 
more  important  circumstance,  Csesar  wanted  both  money  and  pro- 
visions, so  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  shortly  fall  of  himself. 

Tliese  were  Pompey's  reasons  for  declining  a  battle;  but  not  a 
man,  except  Cato,  was  of  his  opinion;  and  he,  only,  because  he  was 
willing  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  :  for  when  he  saw  ti.e 
bodies  of  the  enemy  who  fell  in  the  late  action,  to  ihe  number  of  a 
thousand,  lie  dead  upon  the  field,  he  covered  his  face,  and  retired 
weeping.  All  the  rest  censured  Pompey  for  not  deciding  the  affitir 
immediately  with  the  sword,  calling  him  Agamemnrm,  and  King  of 
Kings,  as  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  monarchy  he  was 
in  possession  of,  and  delighted  to  .°ee  so  many  generals  waiting  his 
orders,  and  attending  to  pay  their  court.  Favonius,  who  affected 
to  imitate  Cato's  bold  manner  of  speaking,  hut  carried  it  much  too 
far,  lamented  that  Pompey's  wanting  to  keep  the  kingly  state  he  had 
got  would  prevent  their  eating  figs  that  year  at  Tusciitum.  And  A- 
franius,  lately  come  from  Spain,  where  he  had  succeeded  so  ill  in  his 
cbmmand,  that  he  was  accused  of  having  been  bribed  to  betray 
bis  army,  asked  Pompey,  "  Why  be  did  not  fight  that  merchant  who 
trafficked  in  provinces?" 

Piqued  at  these  reproaelies,  Pompey,  against  his  own  judgment, 
marched  after  C«sar,  who  proceeded  on  his  route  with  great  dif- 
ficulty; for  on  account  of  bis  late  loss,  all  looked  upon  him  uiih  con- 
tempt, and  refused  to  supply  him  with  provisions.  However,  upon 
his  taking  Gomphl*,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  his  troops  not  only  found 
sufficient  refreshments,  but  recovered  suipri.siogly  of  the  distemper; 
for,  drinking  plentifully  of  the  wine  they  found  there,  and  afterwards 
inarching  on  in  a  Bacchanalian  manner,  the  new  turn  their  hlood  tgok 
threw  off  the  disorder,  and  gave  them  another  habit  of  body. 

When  the  two  armies  were  encampi d  opposite  each  other  on  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  returned  to  his  old  opinion,  in  which  he 
was  confirmed  by  some  unlucky  omens,  ar.d  an  alarming  dream: 
he  dreamed  that  the  people  of  Rome  received  him  in  the  theatre  with 


*  Cbiw,  perceiTing  of  bow  much  inportuice  it  «rii  to  hii  tcrrict  to  mike  himwlf 
muter  of  the  place  Ixforc  Pow^ty  orScipioCjoldcuiuc  up,  gofcagrberal  atMuli,  about 
ibtee  io  tbe  ifteniooo,  to4,  tfaou  jb  the  waUi  wen  mj  hicfa,  tmit'yti  it  bcfti*  ianMi. 
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loud  plaudits,  and  that  he  adorned  the  chapel  of  Venus  \icephoTa, 
from  whom  Ceesar  derived  his  pedigree.  But  if  Pompey  was  alarm- 
ed, those  about  him  were  so  absurdly  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of 
victoryj  that  Domitius,  Spinther,  and  Scipio,  quarrelled  about  Caesar's 
Pontificate;  and  numbers  sent  to  Rome  to  engage  houses  convenient 
for  consuls  and  prmtors,  making  themselves  sure  of  being  soon  raised 
to  those  high  offices  after  the  war.  But  the  divalry  testified  the 
greatest  impatience  for  a  battle;  so  proud  were  they  of  their  6ne 
Arms,  of  the  condition  of  their  horses,  and  the  beauty  and  vigour  oi 
their  persons;  besides,  they  were  much  more  nnmerous  than  Caesar'*, 
being  seven  thousand  to  one  thousand.  Nor  were  the  numbers  of 
infantry  equal ;  for  Pompey  had  forty-five  thousand,  and  Ceesar  only 
twenty-two  thousand. 

Csear  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them,  *'That  Cornifi-- 
cius  was  well  advanced  on  liis  way  with  two  more  legions,  and  that 
he  had  fifteen  cohorts^  under  the  command  of  Calcnus,  in  the  envi* 
rons  of  Mcgara  and  Athens."  He  then  asked  them,  "  Whether  they 
chose  to  wait  for  those  troops,  or  to  risk  a  battle  without  them?" 
They  answered  aloud,  "  Let  us  not  wait;  but  do  you  find  out  some 
stratagem  to  bring  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  an  action." 

He  began  with  oH'cring  sacrifices  of  purification  for  his  army,  and, 
upon  opening  the  first  victim,  the  soothsayer  cried  out,  •'  You  will 
fight  within  three  dnys."  Cwsar  then  asked  him,  if  there  appeared 
in  the  entrails  any  auspicious  presage?  he  answered,  "  It  is  you  who 
can  best  resolve  that  question.  The  g<xls  announce  a  great  change 
and  revolution  in  aifairs.  If  you  are  happy  iit  present,  the  ulteration 
will  be  for  the  worse;  if  othenvise,  expect  better  fortune."  The 
night  before  thr  battle,  as  he  walked  the  rounds  about  midnight,  there 
appeared  a  luminous  phenomenon  in  tiic  air,  like  a  torch,  which,  as 
it  {lasscd  over  his  camp,  flamed  out  with  great  brightness,  and  seem* 
ed  to  fall  ill  that  of  Pompey.  And,  in  the  morning,  when  the  guards 
were  relieved,  u  tumult  was  observed  in  tiic  enemy's  camp,  not  un- 
like a  panic  terror.  Ca-sar,  however,  so  little  ex|K'Cted  an  action  that 
day,'thnt  he  had  ordered  his  troops  to  decamp  and  march  to  Scotusa". 

But,  as  they  were  striking  their  tents,  his  xcouls  rode  up,  and  told 
him  the  enemy  were  coming  down  to  give  him  battle.  Happy  io 
the  news,  he  made  his  prayw  to  the  gods,  and  then  drew  up  his 
army,  which  he  divided  into  three  b<Kiic.i.  Domitius  Calvinus  was 
to  command  the  centre,  Antony  the  left  wing,  and  himself  the  right, 
where  he  iutendcd  to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  tenth  legion.  Struck 
with  the  number  and  magnificent  appearance  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 

*  r'atar  liupcti,  ti;  lii>  frcqncai  drt->n)piiix<,  lu  protid*  b«ltcr  fsf  hit  traopc,  and  pct- 
tiiiM  !■■«  •   (ji>uu[i>Ulc»|iiK>rtuDi(y  ol  fighting. 


who  were  posted  over  against  bim,  he  ordered  six  cohorts  privately 
fo  advance  from  the  rear.  These  he  placed  behind  the  right  wing, 
and  gave  them  instructions  what  to  do  when  the  enemy's  liorse  came 
to  charge*.  Pompcy's  disposition  was  this :  he  commanded  the  right 
wing  himself,  Doniitius  the  left,  and  his  falher-in-law,  Scipio,  the 
main  body.  The  whole  weight  of  the  cavalry  was  in  the  left  wing; 
fur  they  designed  to  surround  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a 
stKccssful  effort  where  Csesar  fought  in  person,  thinking  that  no  body 
of  foot  could  be  deep  enough  to  bear  such  a  shock,  but  they  mast 
necessarily  be  broken  in  pieces  upon  the  first  impression. 

When  the  signal  was  ready  to  be  given,  Pompey  ordered  his  in- 
fantry to  stand  in  close  order,  and  wait  the  enemy's  attack,  till  they 
were  near  eiMUgh  to  be  reached  by  the  javelin.     Ceesar  blamed  this 
conduct.      He  said  Pompey  was  not  aware  what  weight  the  swift 
«nd  fierce  advance  to  the  first  charge  gives  to  every  blow,  nor  how 
the  courage  of  each  soldier  is  inflamed  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
wholet. 
I    '  He  was  now  going  to  put  his  troops  in  motion,  when  he  saw  a 
trusty  and  experienced  centurion  encouraging  his  men  to  distinguish 
themselves  that  day.      Qesar  called  him  by  his  name,  and  said, 
"  What  cheer,  Caius  CrassinusJ?    How,  think  you,  do  we  stand?" 
— "  Caesar,"  said  the  veteran,  in  a  bold  accent,  and  stretching  out 
his  hand,  "  the  victory  is  ours.     It  will  be  a  glorious  one;   and  this 
,      <ky  I  sliall  have  your  praise  cither  alive  or  dead."     So  saying,  he  ran 
B  io  upon  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  which  consisted  of 
"    ft  hundred  and  twenty  men.    He  did  great  execution  among  the  first 
ranks,  and  was  pressing  on  with  equal  fierceness,  when  one  of  his  an- 
tagonists pushed  his  sword  with  such  force  in  his  mouth,  that  the 
point  came  out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

While  the  infantry  were  thus  warmly  engaged  in  the  centre,  the 
cax'alry  advanced  from  Pompey's  left  wing  with  great  confidence, 
and  extended  their  squadrons  to  surround  Caesar's  right  wing:  but, 
before  they  could  begin  the  attack ||,  the  six  cohorts  which  Cssar  had 


*  Cctar  and  Appiao  agree  that  Poiupry  pniird  liimieirin  hii  left  wing,  not  in  the 
riglit.  It  i>  also  li<(;lil;  probable  llial  Alianlut,  not  Luciu,  Uomitius  A^noburbui,  com- 
manded Pompty't  right  ning.  Ciesar  docs  not,  indeed,  ctpceuly  Hy  who  ^ommandrd 
(Sere,  but  he  uy*,  "  On  the  right  was  putted  (he  Irgiuu  uf  Ciliciu,  with  the  cuhona 
brought  by  Afraoius  out  of  Spain,  ohich  Pompey  eaieenied  the  flower  of  hit  anny." — S<« 
tite  Dates  on  the  Life  of  Pompey. 

t  Cesar  was  >o  roolidcnt  of  succest,  tliat  he  ordered  his  intreiKhineiiti  to  be  filled  op, 
•storing  his  iroops  that  ihey  woald  be  masters  of  ilie  euemy't  eanp  before  night. 

t  Plwiarch,  in  the  Life  of  Puiiipey,  colls  hioi  CrmsiaimM,  Casar  calls  Itim  CVnitmnf. 

H  Cssar  sayi,  iliey  did  engage  Uis  right  w'lag,  and  obliged  hu  catralrj  to  give  grouniL 
BtU.  Civit,  lib.  iii. 
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placed  l>eliind  came  up  boldly  to  receive  tiiem.  Tltey  did  not,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  attempt  to  annoy  tlie  enemy  with  their  javelins  at 
a  distance,  nor  strike  at  the  legs  and  thighs  when  they  came  nearer, 
^ut  aimed  at  their  eyes,  and  wounded  them  in  the  face,  agreeably  to 
the  orders  they  had  received:  for  Cosar  hoped  that  these  young  ca- 
valiers, who  had  not  been  us<>d  to  wars  and  wounds,  and  who  set  a 
great  value  upon  their  beauty,  would  avoid,  above  all  things,  a  stroke 
ill  that  part,  and  immediately  give  way,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
present  danger  as  the  future  deformity.  The  event  answered  his 
expcrtalioo.  They  could  not  bear  the  spears  pointed  against  their 
faces,or  the  steel  gleaming  upon  their  eyes,  but  turned  away  their  faces, 
and  covered  them  with  their  hands.  This  caused  such  confusion, 
that  at  last  they  fled  in  the  most  infamous  manner,  and  ruined  the 
whole  cause:  for  the  cohorts  which  had  beaten  them  off' surrounded 
their  infantry,  and,  charging  them  in  the  rear  as  well  as  iu  front,  sooa 
Cttt  them  to  pieces. 

Pompcy,  when,  from  the  other  wing,  he  saw  hi^  cavalry  put  to 
the  rout,  was  no  longer  himself,  nor  did  he  remember  that  he  was 
Pompey  the  Great;  but,  like  a  man  deprived  of  his  senses  by  some 
superior  power,  or  struck  with  consternation  at  his  defeat,  as  the 
consequence  of  the  diviue  decree,  he  retired  to  his  camp  without 
speaking  a  word,  and  sat  down  in  his  tent  to  wait  the  issue.  At 
last,  «rtt-r  his  whole  army  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and  the  enemy 
bad  got  upon  his  ramparts,  and  were  engaged  with  the  troops  ap- 
pointed to  defend  them,  he  seemed  to  come  to  himself,  and  cried  out, 
"What!  into  my  camp  too?"  Without  uttering  one  word  more,  he 
laid  aside  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  as  general,  and  taking  a  habit 
that  might  favour  his  flight,  he  made  his  escape  privately.  What 
misfortune  befel  him  afterwards,  how  he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  Eg)'ptians,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  traitors,  we  have  related 
at  large  in  hi<i  life. 

When  Cesar  entered  the  camp,  and  saw  what  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my lay  dead,  and  those  they  were  then  despatching,  he  said  with  a 
•igt>,  "  This  they  would  hare,  to  this  cruel  necessity  they  reduced 
me:  for  had  Ciesar  dismissed  his  troops,  after  so  many  great  and 
successful  wars,  he  would  have  been  condemned  as  a  ciiminal." 
Asinius  Pollio  tells  us,  Ciesar  spoke  those  words  in  Latin,  and  that 
1m  afterwards  ex|>restsed  the  sense  of  then)  in  Greek.  He  adds,  that 
most  ol'  those  who  were  killed  at  the  taking  of  the  camp  were  slaves, 
and  that  there  fell  not  iu  the  battle  above  six  thousand  soldiers*. 

*  CsMr  Mjra,  iter*  fell  aboal  SAw «  ihouund  o(  the  rarmjr,  and  thit  he  luol  »boat 
|BM(y4Mr  thwuiud  prnumra;  Mid  ih«l.  Ml  kM  ttda,  lfe«  lo«  •■««a««d  only  lo  t 


Cssar  incorporated  with  his  own  legions  most  of  the  infantry  tliat 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  pardoned  many  persons  of  distinction. 
Brutus,  who  afterwards  killed  him,  was  of  the  number.  It  is  said, 
that  when  lie  did  not  make  his  appearance  after  the  hattle,  Ciesai 
was  very  uneasy,  and  that,  upon  his  presenting  liiaiself  unhurt,  he  ex* 
pressed  great  joy. 

Among  the  many  signs  that  announced  this  victory,  that  atTralles 
was  the  must  remarkable.  There  was  a  statue  of  Cesar  in  the  tem- 
ple of  victory,  and  though  the  ground  ahout  it  was  naturally  hard, 
and  paved  with  hard  stone  besides,  it  is  said  that  a  p;dm-tree  sprung 
up  at  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  At  Pudua,  Caius  Cornelius,  a  coun- 
tryman and  acquaintance  of  Livy,  and  a  celebrated  diviner,  was  ob- 
serving the  flight  of  birds  the  day  tlie  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought: 
by  this  observation,  according  to  Livy's  account,  he  first  discerned 
the  time  of  action,  and  said  to  those  that  were  by,  "  The  great  affair 
now  draws  to  a  decision;  the  two  generals  are  engaged."  'I'hcn  he 
made  another  observation,  and  the  signs  appeared  so  clear  to  him, 
that  he  leaped  up  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner,  and  cried  out, 
"  Ce<>ar,  thou  art  the  conqueror."  As  the  company  stood  in  great 
astoiiishmeut,  he  took  the  sacred  fillet  from  his  head,  and  swore  "  He 
«'oald  never  put  it  on  again,  till  the  event  had  put  art  beyond  ques- 
tion."    Livy  affirms  this  for  a  truth. 

Ciesar  granted  the  whole  nation  of  Thcssaly  their  liberty,  for  the 
sake  of  the  victory  he  hud  gained  tiiere,  and  then  went  in  pursuit  of 
Pompey.  He  bestowed  the  same  privilege  on  the  Cnidiatis,  in  com- 
pliment to  Theopompus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fur  a  collection  of 
fables;  and  he  discharged  the  inhabitants  uf  Asia  from  a  third  part 

[  of  their  imposts. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  found  Pompey  assassinated,  and 
whenThcodoius  presented  the  head  to  him,  he  turned  from  the  sight 
with  great  abhorrence.  The  signet  of  that  general  was  the  odIj 
thing  he  took,  and,  on  faking  it,  he  wept.  As  often  as  any  of  Poni- 
pcy's  friends  and  companions  were  taken  by  Ptolemy,  wanderinj^ 
about  the  country,  and  brought  to  Cssar,  he  loaded  them  with  fa- 
vours, and  took  them  into  his  own  service.  He  wrote  to  his  friends 
at  Rome,  "  That  the  chief  enjoyment  he  had  of  hii  victory  was,  ia 

I  savit)g  every  day  one  or  other  of  his  fcllow-citizcus  who  had  borne 
arms  against  him." 

As  for  hit  Egyptian  war,  some  assert  that  it  was  undertaken  with- 
out necessity,  and  that  his  passion  for  Cleopatra  engaged  him  in  a 
quarrel  which  proved  both  prejudicial  to  his  reputation,  and  danger- 
ous to  his  person.  Others  accuse  the  king's  ministers,  particularly 
the  euuucb  Pbotiaus,  who  bad  the  greatest  infiut-nce  at  court,  and 
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who,  having  taken  ofTPompey,  and  removed  Cleopatra,  privately  me- 
ditaieri  at)  ntteinpt  against  Caesnr.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  Caesar  began 
to  pass  the  night  in  entertainments  among  his  friends,  for  the  greater 
security  of  his  person.  Tiie  behaviour,  indeed,  of  this  eunuch  in 
public,  all  that  he  said  and  did  with  respect  to  Cmsar,  was  intolerably 
insolent  <ind  invidious.  The  corn  he  supplied  his  soldiers  with  wa:i 
old  and  musty,  and  he  told  them,  "  They  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
it,  since  they  lived  at  other  people's  cost.  He  caused  only  woodea 
and  earthen  vessels  to  be  served  up  at  the  king's  table,  on  pretence 
that  Cffisar  had  taken  all  the  gold  and  silver  ones  for  debt:  for  the 
fdther  of  the  reigning  prince  owed  Csesar  seventeen  million  five  hun 
ilrcd  thou.sund  drnrhmas.  Caesar  had  formerly  remitted  to  his  chil- 
dren the  rest,  but  thought  fit  to  demand  the  ten  millions  at  this  time 
fur  the  maintenance  of  his  anny.  Photinus,  instead  of  paying  the 
money^^advised  him  to  go  and  finish  the  great  afl'airs  he  had  upon  hit 
hands,  after  which  he  should  have  his  money  with  thanks:  butCssar 
told  him,  "  He  had  no  need  of  Egyptian  counsellors,"  and  privately 
sent  for  Cleopatra  out  of  the  country. 

This  piinces$,  taking  only  one  friend,  Apollodorus  the  Sicilian^ 
with  her,  got  into  a  small  boat,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  made 
fur  tlte  palace.  As  she  saw  it  difftcult  to  enter  it  undiscovered,  she 
rolled  herself  up  in  a  carpet;  Apollodorus  tied  her  up  at  full  length, 
like  a  bale  of  goods,  and  carried  her  in  at  the  gates  to  Caesar.  This 
stratagem  of  hers,  which  whs  a  strong  proof  of  her  wit  and  ingenuity, 
is  said  to  have  first  opened  her  the  way  to  Cesar's  heart ;  and  the  con 
que<it  advanced  so  fast  by  the  charms  of  her  conversation,  (\\aX  he  took 
npon  him  to  reconcile  her  brother  to  her,  and  insisted  that  she  sUouli 
reign  with  him. 

An  entertainment  was  given  on  account  of  this  reconciliation,  and 
all  iret  to  rejoice  on  the  occasion;  when  a  servant  of  Cesar's,  who 
\was  his  biirher,  a  timorous  and  suspicious  man,  led  by  his  natuml 
caution  to  inquire  into  every  thing,  and  to  listen  ever}'  where  about 
the  palace,  found  that  Achillas  the  general,  and  Phoiinus  the  eunuch, 
were  plotting  ngainst  Cesar's  life.  Cwsar,  being  informed  of  their 
design,  p1nnte<l  his  guards  about  the  Imll,  apd  killed  Photinus:  but 
Achillas  escaped  to  the  army,  and  involved  Ctesar  in  a  very  difficult 
and  dangerous  war;  for  with  a  few  troops  he  had  to  make  head  against 
a  great  city  and  a  powerful  army. 

The  firxt  difficulty  he  met  with*  was  the  want  of  water,  the  Egyp- 
tians having  !(tnp|>ed  up  the  aqueducts  that  supplied  his  quarter^. 

*  Ht  wai  ill  grral  dongrr  Ix-fore.  when  atlarked  in  Ihr  palarv  \>y  Achillaa,  «h9  had 
■ada  ImuimK  mutei  of  Alr»tidria.  -t>>.  RrU.  Civil,  lib.  iii.  tuiJnMwt. 
t  thtj  altu  ««Uirrii  to  nuc  tbc  M»-«aUr  hj  f  Rgiixi,  and  poBi  it  iato  Cctat'i  i*. 
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The  second  was,  the  ]oss  of  liis  ships  in  liarbour,  which  he  was  forced- 
to  born  himself,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands; 
when  the  flames  unfortunately  spreading  fcom  the  dock  to  the  palace, 
burnt  the  great  Alexandrian  library.  The  third*  was  in  the  sea-fight 
sear  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  when,  seeing  his  men  hard  pressed,  he  leaped 
fiom  the  mole  into  a  little  skiff  to  go  to  their  assistance.  The  Egyp- 
tians making  up  on  all  sides,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and,  with 
much  difficulty,  reached  his  gallies  by  swimmingf.  Having  several 
Valuable  papers,  which  he  was  not  willing  either  to  lose  or  to  wet,  it 
is  said  he  held  them  above  water  with  one  hand,  and  swam  with  the 
other.  The  skiff  sunk  soon  after  he  left  it.  At  last  the  king  joining 
the  insurgents,  Cesar  attacked  and  defeated  him.  Great  numbers 
of  the  Egyptians  were  slain,  and  the  king  was  heard  of  no  more. 
This  gave  Cssar  opportuhity  to  establish  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt. 

Soon  after  she  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  the  Alexandrians  called 

Cesario. 

He  then  departed  for  Syria,  and  from  thence  marched  into  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  had  intelligence  that  Domitius,  whom  he  had  left 
governor,  was  defeated  by  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  and  forced 
to  fly  out  of  Pontus  with  the  few  troops  he  had  left;  and  that  Phar- 
oaces,  pursuing  his  advantage  with  great  ardour,  had  made  himself 
master  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  and  was  attempting  Armenia  the 
Less,  liaving  stirred  up  all  the  kings  and  tetrarchs  of  Asia  against 
the  Romans.  Caesar  immediately  marched  against  him  with  three 
legions,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  near  Zela,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  as  well  as  ruined  his  whole  army. 
lo  the  account  he  gave  Amintius,  one  of  his  friends  in  Rome,  of  the 
rapidity  and  despatch  with  which  he  gained  his  victory,  he  made  use 
only  of  three  wordsj,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  Their  having 
all  the  same  form  and  termination  in  the  Roman  language  adds  grace 
to  their  conciseness. 

After  tbb  extraordinary  success  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  arrived 
at  Rome,  as  the  year  of  his  second  dictatorship,  an  office  that  had 
never  been  annual  before,  was  on  the  point  of  expiring.     He  was 

tCTTMrs  and  ciitenu;  but  Coir  ordered  welli  to  be  dug,  and  in  a  night't  time  got  > 
•oSeicot  quantity  of  fresh  water. — Vide  Co.  BtU.  AUt. 

•  First,  there  was  a  general  nafal  engagement;  after  which  Csnar  attacked  the  island, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  mole.  It  was  in  this  last  attack  be  wu  onder  the  diffieally  mention, 
cd  by  FloUreh. 

t  His  first  intention  was  to  gain  the  admiral-galley ;  bat,  finding  it  very  hard  pressed. 
In  made  for  the  others;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  bim  that  he  dii^  for  bis  own  galley  soon 
went  to  the  bottom. 

t  Tin,  tidi,  viei. 
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declared  consul  for  the  year  ensuing.  But  it  was  a  bint  in  iiis  cha* 
racter  that  he  did  not  punish  his  troops,  who,  in  a  tumult,  had  killed 
Cosconius  and  Galba,  men  of  prjetorian  dipnitj-,  in  any  severer  man- 
ner than  by  calling  them  citizens*,  instead  of  fcllow-soldicrs.  Nay, 
he  gave  each  of  them  a  tboussnd  drachmas  notwithstanding,  and  as- 
signed them  large  portions  of  land  in  Italy.  Other  complaints  against 
him  arose  from  the  madness  of  Dolubella,  the  avarice  of  Amintius, 
the  drunkenness  of  Antony,  and  the  insolence  of  Cornificiusf,  who, 
having  got  possession  of  Pompey's  house,  pulled  it  down,  and  rebuilt 
it,  because  he  thought  it  not  large  enough  for  him.  These  thing* 
were  very  disagreeable  to  the  Romans.  Cmsar  knew  it,  and  disap- 
proved such  behaviour,  but  was  obliged,  through  political  views,  to 
make  use  of  such  ministers. 

Cato  and  Scipio,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  had  escaped  into 
Africa,  where  they  raised  a  respectable  army,  with  the  assistance  of 
king  Juba.  Caesar  now  resolved  to  carry  war  into  thvir  quarters,  and, 
in  order  to  it,  first  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  though  it  was  about  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  To  prevent  his  officers  from  entertain- 
ing any  hopes  of  having  the  expedition  delayed,  he  pitched  his  own 
tent  almost  within  the  wash  of  the  sea;  and  a  favourable  wind 
springing  up,  he  re-embarked  with  three  thousand  foot  and  a  small 
body  of  horset.  After  he  had  landed  them  safely  and  privately  on 
the  African  coast,  he  set  sail  again  in  quest  of  the  remaining  part  of 
his  troops,  whose  numbers  were  more  considerable,  and  for  whom  he 
was  under  great  concern.  He  found  them,  however,  on  their  way 
at  sea,  and  conducted  them  all  to  his  African  cunip. 

He  was  there  informed,  that  the  enemy  had  great  dependence  on 
an  ancient  oracle,  the  purport  of  which  w«s,  "  That  the  race  of  Sci- 
pio would  be  always  victorious  in  .Africa."  And  as  he  happened  to 
have  in  his  army  one  of  the  family  of  Africanus,  named  Scipio  Sallu- 
tius,  though  in  other  respects  a  contemptible  fellow,  either  in  ridicule 
of  Scipio,  the  enemy's  general,  or  to  turn  the  oracle  on  his  side,  in 
all  engagemenu  he  gave  this  Sallutius  the  command,  as  if  he  had 


*  But  hj  Ihii  ■ppelliiiun  thfj  wrrc  nthirrrd.  Il  «•>  i)>e  Icnih  Ifgion  which  liid 
motinird  <i  Caiiui.  and  irtrrwardi  mrchTd  «ith  gmt  iiiwlrncc  lu  Rntnr.  Cariar  rr*- 
dily  garr  Ihem  ihc  diKli*tg«  wliirh  ihej'  demanded,  Mhicli  >o  liumblcd  iticni,  that  IIkj 
brggcd  10  Im  ukcn  •(■in  iul»  hit  trrticr ;  and  be  did  not  idoiit  of  it  wlibout  much  t%a- 
>og  nluclancr,  nor  till  aHct  much  ruirtaty, 

t  II  va>  [\nlun;,  nolCuimritiiui,  oho  gut  Ihf  fiitreilur<  orruai|>«}'t  boat*,  aa  appei/, 
fro*  tb*  l.tfr  lit  Antony,  and  Cicf ru'i  ««ron<i  PhiM|i|iic-  llifrrlurt,  llicrc  >l  ptobabljr 
a naaapOMtiaii  in  Ihit  pUct,  owing  lo  ibc  carrlrunrti  of  tooir  Cianiiribtt. 

t  UvewbAilifd  til  l«|ian>,  and  Iwo  ihuuianii  libttr;  hul  Ibc  nunbri  nicnllonrd  bv 
PlBtMVk  wai  all  Uial  Im  Uudod  mtli  at  ftrtt,  tuuxj  of  Ihc  ibipi  bariug  bees  arliuatf  d 
bf  •  (tot*. 
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been  really  general.  There  wore  frequent  occasions  of  this  kind; 
for  he  was  often  forced  to  fight  for  provisions,  having  neitlier  a  suf- 
ficiency of  bread  for  his  men,  nor  of  forage  for  his  horses.  He  was 
obtiged  to  give  his  horses  the  very  sea- weed,  only  washing  out  the 
salt,  and  mixing  a  little  grass  with  it,  to  make  it  go  down.  The 
thing  that  laid  him  under  a  necessity  of  liaving  recourse  to  this  ex- 
pedient  was  the  number  of  Numidian  cavalry,  who  were  extremely 
well  mounted,  and  by  swift  and  sudden  impressions  commanded  the 
whole  coast. 

One  day  when  Ciesar's  cavalry  had  nothing  else  to  do,  they  diverted 
themselves  with  an  African  who  danced  and  played  upon  the  flute 
with  great  perfection.  They  bad  left  their  horses  to  the  care  of  boys, 
and  sat  aiicnding  to  the  entertainment  with  great  delight,  when  the 
enemy,  coming  upon  them  at  once,  killed  part,  and  entered  the  camp 
with  others,  who  fled  with  great  precipitation.  Had  not  Csesar  him- 
self, and  Asinius  Pollio,  come  to  their  assistance,  and  stopped  their 
flight,  the  war  would  have  been  at  an  end  that  hour.  In  another 
engagement,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  again ;  on  which  occa- 
sion it  was  that  Cttsur  took  an  ensign,  who  was  running  away,  by 
the  neck,  and  making  him  face  about,  said,  "  Look  on  this  side  for  the 
enemy." 

Scipto,  flushed  with  these  successful  preludes,  was  desirous  to 
come  to  a  decisive  actiou.  Therefore,  leaving  Afranius  and  Juba  ia 
their  respective  cam])s,  which  were  at  no  great  distance,  he  went 
io  person  to  the  can>p  above  the  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thap- 
sus,  to  raise  a  fortification  fur  a  place  of  arms,  and  an  occasional  re- 
treat. While  Scipio  was  constructing  his  walls  and  ramparts,  Ciesar, 
with  incredible  despatch,  made  his  way  through  a  country  almost  im- 
practicable by  reason  of  its  woods  and  difficult  passes,  and,  coming 
suddenly  upon  him,  attacked  one  part  of  his  army  in  tiie  rear,  another 
in  the  front,  and  put  the  whole  to  flight.  Then  making  the  best  use 
of  liis  opportunity,  and  of  the  favour  of  fortune,  with  one  tide  of  suc- 
cess he  took  the  camp  of  Afranius,  and  destroyed  that  of  the  Numi- 
dians;  Juba,  their  king,  being  glad  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Thus, 
in  a  small  part  of  one  day,  he  made  himself  master  of  three  camps, 
and  killed  fifty  tbousaud  of  the  cncrnvj  with  the  loss  only  of  fifty 
men. 

Such  Is  the  account  some  give  us  of  the  action :  others  say,  that  as 
Cesar  was  drawing  up  his  army,  and  giving  his  orders,  he  had  an  at- 
tack of  his  old  distemper;  and  that  upon  its  approach,  Itefore  it  had 
overpowered  and  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  as  he  felt  the  first  agita- 
tions, he  directed  his  people  to  carry  hiuj  to  a  neighbouring  tower, 
where  he  lay  in  quiet  till  the  fit  w:is  over. 
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Many  persons  of  consular  and  praetorian  dignity  escaped  out  «f 
the  battle.  Some  of  them  being  afterwards  taicen  despatched  them- 
selves, and  a  number  were  put  to  death  by  Cssar.  Having  a  stroog 
desire  to  take  Cato  alive,  the  conqueror  hastened  to  Utiea*,  which 
Cato  had  the  charge  of,  and  for  that  reason  was  not  in  the  battle; 
but  by  tl)e  way  he  was  informed  that  he  had  killed  himself,  and  his 
tineasiness  at  the  news  was  very  visible.  As  his  officers  were  won- 
dering what  might  be  the  cause  of  that  uneasiness,  he  cried  oatf 
"  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  enviedst  me  the  glory  of 
giving  thee  thy  life."  Nevertheless,  by  the  book  which  he  wrote 
against  Cato  after  his  death,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  be  had  any  inten- 
tions of  fevour  to  him  before :  for  how  can  it  be  thought  he  would 
have  spared  the  living  enemy,  when  he  poured  so  much  venom  after- 
wards upon  his  grave?  Yet,  from  his  clemency  to  Cicero,  to  Brutui) 
and  others  without  number,  who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  it^ 
conjectured  that  the  book  was  not  written  with  a  spirit  of  raoconr, 
but  of  political  ambition;  for  it  was  composed  on  such  an  occasion. 
Cicero  had  written  an  encomium  upon  Cato,  and  he  gave  the  name 
of  Cato  to  the  book.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  many  of  the  R^ 
mans,  as  might  be  expected,  as  well  from  the  superior  eloquence  of 
the  author,  as  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  Csesar  was  piqued  at  the 
success  of  a  work,  which,  in  praising  a  man  who  had  killed  himself  to 
avoid  falling  into  his  hands,  he  thought  insinuated  something  to  the 
disadipntage  of  his  character.  He  therefore  wrote  an  answer  to  it, 
which  he  called  Antkato,  and  which  contained  a  variety  of  charges 
against  that  great  man.  Both  books  have  still  their  friends,  as  a  re- 
gard to  the  memory  of  Caesar  or  of  Cato  predominates. 

Caesar,  afte^  his  return  from  Africa  to  Rome,  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  his  victory  to  the  people.  He  told  them,  he  had  subdued  a  coun- 
try so  extensive,  that  it  would  bring  yearly  into  the  public.stores  two 
hundred  thousand  Atticf  measures  of  wheat,  and  three  millions  uf 
pounds  of  oil.  After  this,  he  led  up  his  several  triumphs,  over  Egypt, 
Pontus,  and  Africa.  In  the  title  of  the  latter,  mention  was  not  made 
of  Scipio,  but  of  Juba  only.  Juba,  the  son  of  that  prince,  then  very 
young,  walked  in  the  procession.  It  proved  a  happy  captivity  for 
him ;  for  of  a  barbarous  and  unlettered  Numidian,  he  became  an 
historian  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  learned  of  Greece. 

*  Before  Cwsr  leUt  Utica,  he  gave  orden  for  the  rebnilding  of  Carthage,  at  be  did, 
(ooo  after  his  return  to  Italy,  for  the'  rebuilding  ofCorintb;  lo  that  theae  two  dtiea  wer* 
destroyed  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  year  raised  oat  of  their  miiu,  in  which 
tliey  bad  lain  about  a  hundred  years.  Two  yean  after,  they  were  both  repeopled  «ith 
Boman  colonies. 

t  Metfunni. — See  the  table  of  weights  and  neuare*. 
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The  triumph  was  followed  by  large  donations  to  the  soldiers,  and 
feasts  and  public  diversions  for  the  people.  He  entertained  them  at 
twenty-two  thousand  tables,  and  presented  them  with  a  numerous 
show  of  gladiators  and  naval  fights,  in  honour  of  his  daughter  Julia, 
who  had  been  long  dead. 

When  those  exhibitions  were  over*,  an  account  was  taken  of  th^ 
citizens,  who,  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  were  reduced 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand :  so  fatal  a  calamity  was  the  civil 
war,  and  such  a  number  of  the  people  did  it  take  off,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  misfortunes  it  brought  upon  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire. 

This  business  done,  he  was  elected  consul  the  fourth  time;  and 
the  first  thing  he  undertook  was  to  march  into  Spain  against  the  sons 
ofPompey,  who,  though  young,  had  assembled  a  numerous  army, 
and  showed  a  courage  worthy  the  command  they  had  undertaken. 
The  great  battle  which  put  a  period  to  that  war  was  fought  under 
the  walls  of  Munda.  Cesar  at  first  saw  his  men  so  hard  pressed,  and 
making  so  feeble  a  resistance,  that  he  ran  through  the  ranks,  amidst 
the  swords  and  spears,  crying,  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  deliver 
your  general  into  the  hands  of  boys?"  The  great  and  vigorous  efibrts 
this  reproach  produced  at  last  made  the  enemy  turn  their  backs,  and 
there  were  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  them  slain,  whereas  Csesar 
kttt  only  a  thousand,  but  those  were  some  of  the  best  men  he  had. 

As  he  retired  after  the  battle,  he  told  his  friends,  "  He  had  oftea 

li 

*  RttioM  tikrs  notice  of  three  great  mistakes  in  thit  panage.  The  firat  is.  where  it 
i*  said  Ibat  Cssar  took  a  eennii  of  liie  people.  Suetonius  does  not  mention  it,  and  Aa> 
gostus  himself,  in  the  ilamm-a  Aneyrana,  says,  that  in  his  sixth  consulate,  that  is,  in  tha 
jear  o(  Rome  725,  he  numbered  the  people,  which  had  not  been  done  for  fortj-two  yeaif 
before.  The  second  is,  that,  before  tlie  civil  wars  broke  ont  between  Cssar  and  Pom. 
pejr,  the  number  of  the  people  in  Rome  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand;  for,  long  before  that,  it  was  much  greater,  and  had  continued  upon 
tbc  increase.  The  last  is,  where  it  is  asserted,  that,  in  less  than  three  jears.  those  three 
hundred  and  twent;  thousand  were  redoced,  by  that  war,  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoa> 
sand;  the  falsity  of  which  bssenion  is  evident  from  this,  tliat,  a  little  while  after,  Cesar 
made  a  draught  of  eighty  thousand,  to  be  sent  to  foreign  colonies.  But,  what  is  still 
stronger,  eighteen  years  after,  Augustus  took  an  account  of  the  people,  and  found  tha 
number  amount  tu  four  millions  and  sixty-three  thousand,  as  Suetonius  assures  us.  Ftpu 
■  passage  in  the  same  author  (Life  of  Cesar,  chap,  iv.)  these  mistakes  of  Plutarch  took 
their  rise.  Suetonius  there  says,  Aecensum  po/nUi  nee  more  nee  loco  so/tto,  ted  vicatim 
per  doauMi  ia$ularum  egit :  atque  is  vigittti  Irecenlitfue  milUbiu  accipieuiium/rummtum 
t  fuUict,  ad  centum  fuiafiu^nta  retroiit.  Suetonius  speaks  there  of  the  cilixens  who 
shared  in  the  public  corn,  whom  he  found  to  amount  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoa> 
sand,  and,  probably,  because  he  perceived  that  distribution  answered  in  many  only  the 
purposes  of  idleness,  he  reduced  the  number  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  tbonsand,  Fl«« 
tarcb  mistook  recantunt  for  ceRiwn,  and  this  error  led  hiro  into  the  other  miatakct.   » 
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foqglit  for  victory,  but  tiiat  was  the  first  lime  he  had  fuugbt  for  his 
life." 

He  won  this  bnttic  on  the  day  of  the  Liberalia*,  which  was  the 
Mine  day  that  Pompey  the  Great  marclied  out  four  years  before. 
Tlie  younger  of  Pompey 's  sons  made  his  escape ;  the  other  was  takea 
by  Didius,  a  few  days  after,  who  brought  his  head  to  Ciesar. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  wars;  and  his  triumph  on  account  of  h 
gave  the  Romans  more  pain  than  any  other  step  he  had  taken.  He 
did  not  now  mount  the  car  for  iiaving  conquered  foreign  generals  or 
barbarian  kings,  but  for  ruining  the  children,  and  destroying  the  race 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  Rome  had  ever  produced,  though  he 
proved  at  lust'tinfortunHte.  All  the  world  condemned  his  triumph- 
ing in  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and  rejoicing  in  things  which 
Dothhig  could  excuse,  either  before  the  gods  or  men,  but  extreme 
necessity.  And  it  was  the  more  obvious  to  condemn  it;  because, 
before  this,  he  had  never  sent  any  messenger  or  letter  to  acquaint  the 
pablic  witii  any  victory  he  hud  gained  in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  ratber 
ashamed  of  such  advantages.  The  Romans,  however,  bowing  to  his 
power,  and  submitting  to  the  bridle,  because  they  saw  no  other  re- 
spite from  intestine  wars  and  miseries,  but  the  taking  one  man  for 
their  master,  created  him  dictator  for  life.  This  was  a  complete  ty- 
ranny; for  to  absolute  power  they  added  perpetuity. 

Ckcro  was  the  first  who  proposed  that  the  senate  should  confer 
great  honours  upon  Caesar,  but  honours  within  the  measure  of  hu- 
ntaitity.  'I'liose  who  followed  contended  with  each  other  which 
fboulJ  make  him  the  most  extraordinary  compliments,  and,  by  the 
absurdity  and  extravagance  of  their  decrees,  rendered  him  odious  am] 
OQSupporinble  even  to  persons  of  candour.  His  enemii-s  are  sup> 
posed  to  vie  with  his  flatterers  in  these  sacrifices,  that  they  might 
have  the  better  pretence,  and  the  more  cause,  to  lift  up  their  bands 
against  him.  This  is  jirohablc  enough;  because,  in  other  resj^cts, 
after  the  civil  wars  were  brought  to  an  end,  his  conduct  was  irrc- 
proaehiil>le.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  nothing  unrcai.oDable  iu  their 
ordering  n  temple  to  he  built  to  Cmsmrncy,  in  gratitude  for  the  mer- 
cy they  had  expciienccd  in  Cinsar:  for  he  not  only  pardoned  most 
of  those  who  had  appeared  against  him  in  the  field,  but  on  some  of 
them  he  bestowed  honours  and  preferments;  on  Brutus  and  C'assius 
for  instance;  for  they  were  both  piietors.  The  statues  of  Punipcy 
bad  been  thrown  down,  hut  he  did  not  sufl'er  them  to  lie  in  tiial  pos- 
ture; he  erected  them  agnin :  on  which  occasion  Cicero  said,  "  'lliat 
C«sar,  by  rearing  Pom|H-y's  statues,  had  cttablished  bis  own." 

His  fiiends  pressed  hiui  to  have  n  guard,  and  many  ofTered  to  serve 

io«tbat  capacity,  but  he  would  not  suffer  it:  fur  be  said,  "It  was  bct< 

*  Th*  KvcotctDlIk  of  Blaich. 
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tcr  to  die  once,  than  to  live  always  in  fear  of  death."  He  esteemed 
the  affection  of  the  people  the  most  honourable  and  th«r safest  guard; 
•nd,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  giiin  them  by  feasts  anddistributi<insof 
com,  as  he  did  the  soldiers,  by  placing  them  in  agreeable  colonies. 

Tlie  most  noted  places  that  he  colonized  were  Carthage  and  Corinth; 
of  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  as  they  were  both  taken  and  demolish- 
ed at  the  same  time,  so  they  were  at  the  same  time  restored. 

The  itobility  he  gained  by  promising  them  consulates  and  prstnr- 
ships,  or,  if  they  were  engaged,  by  giving  them  other  places  of  ho-, 
nour  and  profit.  To  all  he  opened  the  prospects  of  hoi>e;  for  he  was 
desirous  to  reign  over  a  willing  people.  For  this  reason  he  was  so 
studious  to  oblige,  that  when  Fabius  Maximus  died  suddenly  towards 
the  close  of  his  consulship,  he  appointed  Caninus  Rebilius*  consul 
for  the  day  tliat  remained.  Numbers  went  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him  according  to  custom,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  senate  house; 
on  which  occasion  Cicero  said,  "  Let  us  make  haste  and  pay  our 
compliment  to  the  ctpsul,  before  his  office  is  expired." 
I  Caesar  had  such  talents  for  great  attempts,  and  so  vast  an  ambi- 
tion, that  the  many  actions  he  had  performed  by  no  means  induced 
him  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  glory  he  had  acquired;  they  rather 
whetted  hij  appetite  for  other  conquests,  produced  new  designs  equal- 
ly great,  together  with  equal  confidence  of  success,  and  inspired  him 
with  a  passion  for  fresh  renown,  as  if  he  had  exhausted  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  old.  This  passion  was  nothing  but  a  jealousy  of  himself,  a 
contest  with  himself  (as  eager  as  if  it  had  been  with  another  man) 
to  make  his  future  achievements  outshine  the  past.  In  this  spirit  he 
had  formed  a  design,  and  was  making  preparations  for  war  against  the 
Parthians.  After  he  had  subdued  them,  he  intended  to  traverse 
Hyrcania,  and,  marching  along  by  the  Caspian  sea  and  mount  Cau- 
casus, to  enter  Scythia;  to  carry  his  conquering  arms  through  the 
countries  adjoining  to  Germany,  and  through  Germany  itself;  and 
then  to  return  by  Gaul  to  Rume:  thus  finishing  the  circle  of  the 
Roman  eutpire,  as  vvell  as  extending  its  bounds  to  the  Ocean  on 
every  aide. 

During  the  preparations  for  this  expedition,  he  attempted  to  dig 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  committed  the  care  of  that  work 
to  Anienus.  He  designed  also  to  convey  the  Tiber  by  a  deep  chan- 
nel directly  from  Rome  to  Circsi,  and  so  into  the  sea  near  Tarra- 
cina,  for  the  convenience  as  well  as  security  of  merchants  who 
traded  to  Rome.  Another  public-spirited  work  that  he  meditated 
was,  to  drain  all  the  marshes  by  Nomentura  f  and  Setia,  by  wtjich 

'*  Macrobiui  call)  liim  RtbiiHt. 
(  It  appctn  from  »  puMge  id  Suetenitti,  Vit.  Cit}.  c.  44.  Siccart  Prapliaai  paladt^ 


t  water  to  employ  noany  ■ 
_  cd  further  to  raise  banks 

^^f^gi^taa  from  breaking  in  upon 
,^^t^  ds  secret  and  dangerous  ob- 
f[^  ■»  iw^JTc  the  many  vessels  that 
^  Viae  designed,  but  did   not   take 

raaMlttion  of  the  kalendar,  and  cor- 

of  time*,  agreeably  to  a  piaa 

.      I  mm»m  d,  and  which  proved  of  the  great- 

.   g«|y  in  ancient  times  that  tiic  Roman 

\e  rcvulytion  of  the  year,  that  the  festi- 

>   little  and  little,  fell  back  into  seasons 

r  institution;  but  even  in  the  time  of 

■iiade  use  of,  the  generality  lived  in 

., ,  .ijid  the  priests,  who  were  the  only 

:   .ibout  it,  used  to  Add  all  at  once,  and 

^-^,fTrl  «» «"  intercalary  month,  called  Mercidonius, 

^^^^^(^  inventor.     That  remedy,  however,  proved 

.A  A^  wM  far  from  operating  extensively  enough,  lo 

4C  MKOUputations  of  time;  as  we  havo  observed  in 

^f^l^  ■mposed  the  question  to  the  most  able  philosophers 

1,  published,  upon  principles  already  verified,  a  new 

"       ^— 1^  IMraUiion,  which  the  Romans  still  go  by,  and  by  that 

^.  |4MTt  **"  "•" '*'   than  other  nations  with  respect  to  the 

r,^       -11  »jtwffn  the  sun's  revolution  and  that  of  the  twelve  months. 

un-ention  furnished  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  envious, 

.    oci'uld  but  ill  brook  his  power:  for  Cicero,  (if  I  mis- 

, I  some  one  happened  to  say,  ^*  Lyra  will  rise  to- 

v>,n?d,  "  Undoulitedly;  there  is  an  edict  for  it:"  as  if 

^w    |,j»-»iM«  «*'>  fi>ri.fd  upon  them,  as  well  as  other  things. 

Mm^  iwincipnl  thing  that  excited  the  public  hatred,  and  at  last 

^^jjl^  dmlht  was  his  passion  for  the  title  of  king.     It  was  the 

^^  Ahtf  •*^'  ff>vc  uiTence  to  the  multitude,  and  it  alTbrdcd  his  in- 

^^g^M  »l>Cl»i«f»  »  v«-*ty  plausible  pica.     Those  who  wanted  to  pro- 

Mw  'h*'  h«>uour  gave  it, out  among  the  people,  that  it  appeared 

iiie  books,   "Thr  Romans  could  never  conquer  th» 

^^  .1   they  went  to  war  under  the  conduct  of  a  king." 

„   iii..llir.r   in  Siraba,  tJ.  i'*t,  I.  \.  p.  Sjl-C  D.  thit  fui  lYammmn  *« 
,^_  ,,l  F,mUKitum. 

•  Tti^jtTi  vrtoi  of  chut  rrroMoo*  eompvUlion.  ibe  Rotnta  k«lcodu  had  gmoei 


And  one  day,  when  Cssar  returned  from  Alba  to  Rome,  some  of  iiis  re- 
tainers  ventured  to  salute  him  by  that  title.  Observing  that  the  people 
were  troubled  at  this  strange  compliment,  he  put  on  an  air  of  resent- 
ment, and  said,  "  He  was  not  called  king,  but  Csesar."  Upon  this 
a  deep  silence  ensued)  and  he  passed  on  in  no  good  humoul*. 

Another  time  the  senate  having  decreed  him  some  extravagant  ho- 
nours, the  consuls  and  prsetors,  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  patri- 
cians^ went  to  inform  him  of  what  they  had  done.  When  they  came^ 
he  did  not  rise  to  receive  them,  biit  kept  his  seat,  as  if  they  had  been 
persons  in  a  private  station,  and  his  answer  to  their  address  was, 
"  That  tiiere  was  more  heed  to  retrench  his  honours,  than  to  enlarge 
.  them."  This  haughtiness  gave  pain  not  only  to  the  senate,  but  the 
.  people,  who  thought  the  contempt  of  that  body  reflected  dishonour 
upon  the  whole  commonwealth;  for  all  who  could  decently  witlidraw, 
ivent  off  greatly  dejected. 

Perceiving  the  false  step  he  had  taken,  he  retired  immediately  to 
his  own  house,  atid,  laying  his  neck  bare,  told  his  friends,  "  He  was 
ready  for  the  first  hand  that  would  strike."  He  then  bethought  him- 
self of  alleging  his  distemper  as  an  excuse;  and  asserted,  that  those 
who  are  under  its  influence  are  apt  to  find  their  faculties  fail  them, 
when  they  speak  standing:  a  trembling  an^  giddiness  coming  upon 
them)  Which  bereaves  them  of  their  senses.  This,  however,  was  not 
really  the  case;  for  it  is  said,  he  was  desirous  to  rise  to  the  senate; 
but  Cornelius  Balbus,  one  of  his  friends,  or  rather  flatterers,  held 
him,  and  had  servility  enough  to  say,  "  Will  you  not  remember  that 
you  are  Ctesar,  and  suffer  them  to  pay  their  court  to  you  as  their 
superior?  ' 

These  discontents  were  greatly  increased  by  the  indignity  with 
which  he  treated  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  In  the  Liipercaiia, 
which,  accordingto  most  writers,  is  an  ancient  pastoral  feast,  and  which 
answers  in  many  respects  to  the  Lj/ccea  amongst  the  Arcadians,  young 
men  of  noble  families,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  magistrates,  run 
about  the  streets  naked,  and,  by  way  of  diversion,  Mrike  all  they  meet 
with  leathren  thongs  with  the  hair  upon  them.  Numbers  of  women 
of  the  first  qtiality  put  themselves  in  their  way,  and  preseiU  their 
hands  for  stripes,  (as  scholars  do  to  a  master),  being  persuade  that 
the  pregnant  gain  an  easy  delivery  by  it,  and  that  the  barren  are  en- 
abled to  conceive.  Ctesar  wore  a  triumphal  robe  that  day,  and  seat- 
ed himself  in  a  golden  chair  upon  the  rostra  to  see  the  ceremony. 

Antony  ran  amongst  the  rest,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
festival,  for  he  was  consul.     When  he  came  into  the  forum,  and  the 

seat  three  moatlis  ia  the  time  of  Caesar.    Before  this,  endearoars  had  beeo  uied  to  cor- 
rect the  itrcgolarity,  bnt  it  nerer  could  he  done  with  euctneft.    See  llw  life  of  Ni 
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crowd  had  niadc  way  for  him,  he  approached  debar,  and  offered  him 
a  diadem  wreathed  with  laurel.  Upon  this  some  plaudits  were  heard, 
but  very  feeble,  because  they  proceeded  only  from  persons  placed 
there  on  pur|x)sc.  C»sar  refused  it,  and  tlicn  the  plaudits  were  loud 
and  general.  Antony  presented  it  once  more,  and  few  applauded  his 
ofliciousness;  but,  when  Caesar  rejected  it  again,  the  iipplause  again 
was  general.  Csesar,  undeceived  by  his  second  trial,  rose  up,  and 
ordered  the  diadem  to  be  consecrated  in  the  capitol. 

A  few  days  after,  his  statues  were  seen  adorned  with  royal  diadems; 
and  Flavins  and  Marullus,  two  of  the  tribunes,  went  and  tore  them 
off.  They  also  found  out  the  persons  who  first  saluted  Ctesar  king, 
and  committed  them  to  prison.  The  people  followed  with  cheerful 
acclamations,  and  called  ihem  Brutuses,  because  Brutus  was  the 
nan  who  expelled  the  kings,  and  put  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  senate  and  j>eoplc.  C-iesar,  highly  incensed  at  their  behaviour, 
dejK>Hed  the  tribunes;  and  by  way  of  reprimand  to  ihctn,  as  well  as 
insult  to  the  people,  called  them  several  times  Brutuses  m\<lCu/Me- 
ans*. 

Upon  this,  many  applied  to  Marcus  Brutus,  who,  by  the  father's 
side,  was  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  that  ancient  Brutus,  and 
whose  mother  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Scrvilii.  He  was 
also  nephew  and  son-in-law  to  Cato.  No  man  was  nwre  inclined 
than  he  to  lift  his  hand  against  monarchy,  but  he  was  withheld  by 
the  honours  and  favours  he  had  received  from  Cicsar,  who  bad  not 
only  given  hitn  his  lift  after  the  difent  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  and 
pardoned  many  of  his  friends  at  his  request,  but  continued  to  honour 
him  with  his  confidence.  That  very  year  he  had  procured  him  the 
most  honourable  praetorshiji,  and  he  hail  n  inicd  him  for  the  consul- 
sliip  four  years  after,  in  preference  to  Cussius,  who  was  his  compe- 
titor. Ou  which  occasion  Casar  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Cassius 
assigns  the  strongest  reasons,  but  I  cannot  refuse  Brutus." 

Some  impeached  Brutus, after  the  conspiracy  was  formed;  but,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  them,  he  laid  IiIm  hand  upon  his  body,  and  said, 
"'  Brutus  will  wait  for  this  skto:"  iutimating,  that,  though  the  virtue 

*  Oua  thini;  which  Stribo  mvntinni  »  nn  iiulmicc  nfihc  ifuiiiJil^  of  lb*  Cumuot, 
lUfflcljr,  tbtitnot  laj'inganjt  datv  ujun  inrrchuuduc  Imputud  inlu  llirir  harhoar.  icemt 
to  be  a  T<t}  equivocal  proof  of  il :  Tir  lh«ir  leaving  the  pott  ftre  inigh(  bring  lliem  (ride, 
and  maVr  them  a  flounthmg  pcupl''  Aiiollirr  thing  which  he  inrntiaiu(ihuu(hiiif  tram 
worth  rrpeaiirj)  ii,  llial  \hty  hail  n>urt^.if>Hl  their  punicoei.  ami,  ii|  -n  roiliire  ufptj. 
■laiilufihr  monry,  were  piuliibiird  b^  llirir  tiediiort  (tirm  walking  under  them;  bnl  ai 
lait.  whan  tome  baarv;  i*ioi(iia>  on,  puhllc  notice  wa«  given  bj  ihc  rrcditota,  (hat  Ihtiti 
4iilrtori  would  Im  indulged  thai  Uvour.  Hence  he  lelli  u>  that  aajring,  •'  Tt^  Ca- 
maani  har*  aol  irnaa  to  fot  Bodei  thclltr  whin  it  laini,  till  ilie;  are  put  in  nlnd  of  it 
Vy  tUa  cnat." 


of  Brutus  rendered  liiin  worthy  of  empire,  he  would  nol  be  guilty  of 
any  iDgratitude  or  baseness  to  obtain  it.  Those,  however,  who  were 
desirous  of  a  change,  kept  tlieir  eyes  upon  him  only,  or  principally 
at  k'itst;  and  as  tlicy  durst  not  speak  out  plain,  they  put  billets  night 
after  night  in  the  tribunal  And  seat  which  he  used  as  prtetor,  mostly  ia 
thesL- terms:  "  Thou  sleepost,  Brutus;"  or,  "Thou  art  not  Brutus." 

Cassius,  perceiving  his  friend's  unibitiun  a  little  stimulated  by  these 
papers,  begau  to  ply  him  closer  than  before,  and  spur  him  oo  to  the 
great  enterprise;  for  he  had  a  particular  enmity  against  Ceesar,  for 
the  reasons  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Brutus.  Ceesar, 
too,  had  some  suspicion  of  him,  and  he  even  said  one  day  to  his 
friends,  "  Wiiat  think  you  of  Cassius  ?  1  do  not  like  his  pale  looks." 
Aootiter  time,  when  Antony  and  Dolabella  were  accused  of  some  de- 
signs against  his  person  and  government,  he  said,  "  I  have  no  ap- 
prehensions  from  tliose  fal  and  sleek  men;  I  rather  fear  the  pale  and 
lean  ones;"  meaning  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

It  seems,  from  this  instance,  that  fate  is  not  so  secret  as  It  is  in- 
evitable: for  we  are  told,  tiiere  were  strong  signs  and  presages  of  the 
death  of  Cdesar.  As  to  the  lights  in  the  heavens,  the  strange  noises 
iieard  in  various  quarters  by  niglit,  and  the  appearance  of  solitary 
birds  iu  t\ic  forum,  perliaps  they  deserve  not  our  notice  in  so  great 
an  event  as  this.  But  some  attention  should  be  given  to  Strabo  the 
philosopher.  Ac<"ording  to  him,  there  were  seen  In  the  air  men  of 
fire  encountering  each  other;  such  aflame  appeared  to  Issue  from  the 
land  of  a  soldier's  servant,  that  all  the  spectators  thought  It  must  be 
hurnt,  yet,  when  it  was  over,  he  found  no  liarm:  and  one  of  the  vic- 
tims which  Ciesarofcred  was  found  without  a  heart.  The  latter  was 
certainly  a  most  alarming  prodigy;  for,  according"  to  the  rules  of 
nature,  no  creature  can  exist  without  a  heart.  What  is  still  mor^ 
extraordinary,  many  rcj  ort,  that  a  certain  soothsayer  forewarned  him 
of  a  great  danger  which  threatened  him  on  the  ides  of  March,  and 

I  that  wlii'n  the  day  was  come,  as  he  was  going  to  the  senate-house, 
he  called  to  the  soothsayer,  and  said,  laughing,  "  The  ides  of  March 
are  come;"  to  which  he  answered,  softly,  "  Yes :  but  they  are  uut 
gone."  ' 

The  evening  before,  he  supped  with  Marcus  Lcpidus,  and  signed, 

tltccnriling  to  custom,  a  number  of  letters,  as  he  sat  at  table.  While 
he  was  so  employed,  there  arose  a  question,  "  What  kind  of  death 
was  the  best?"  and  Cassar  answering  before  them  all,  cried  out,  "  A 
sudden  one."     The  same  night,  as  he  was  ia  bed  with  his  wife,  the 

■  floors  and  windows  of  the  room  flew  open  at  once.  Disturbed  both 
with  the  noise  and  the  light,  he  observed  by  moonshine,  Calpurnia  in 
a  deep  sleep,  uttering  broken  words  and  articulate  groans,     ^bc 
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dreamed  that  slie  was  wcepiag  oyer  him,  as  she  held  him  murdered 
in  her  arms.  Others  say,  she  dreamed  that  the  pinnacle*  was  ralleo, 
which,as  Li  vy  tel  Is  us,thc  senate  had  ordered  to  he  erected  tiponCaesar's 
house,  by  way  of  ornament  and  distinction ;  and  that  it  was  the  full 
of  it  which  she  lamented  and  wept  for.  Be  that  as  it  may,  next  morn- 
ing she  conjured  Ciesar  not  to  go  out  that  day,  if  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it,  but  to  adjourn  the  senate;  and,  if  he  paid  no  regard  to  her 
dreams,  to  have  recourse  to  some  otiier  species  of  divination,  or  to 
sacrifices,  for  information  as  to  his  fate.  This  gave  liira  some  suspi- 
cion and  alarm;  for  he  had  never  knuwn  before,  in  Calpurnia,  any 
thing  of  the  weaknMS  and  superstition  of  her  sex,  tlwugh  she  was 
now  so  much  affected. 

He  therefore  offered  a  number  of  sacrifices,  and,  as  the  diviners 
found  no  auspicious  tokens  in  any  of  them,  he  sent  Antony  to  dismiss 
the  senate.  In  the  mean  time,  Decius  Brutusf,  surnamed  Albinus, 
came  in.  He  was  a  person  in  whom  Caesar  placed  such  confidence, 
that  he  had  appointed  him  his  second  heir,  yet  he  was  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  with  the  other  Brutus  and  Cassius.  This  man,  fear- 
ing that  if  CjEsar  adjourned  the  senate  to  another  day,  the  affair  might 
be  discovered,  laughed  at  the  diviners,  and  told  Ciesar  he  would  be 
highly  to  blame,  if,  by  sijch  a  slight,  he  gave  the  senate  an  occasion 
of  complaint  againitt  him  :  "  For  they  were  met,"  he  said,  "  at  his 
summons,  and  came  pre]iarcd  with  one  voice  to  honour  him  with 
the  title  of  king  in  the  provinces,  and  to  grant  that  he  should  wear  the 
diadem  both  by  land  and  sea  every  where  out  of  Italy.  But  if  any 
one  go  aijd  tejl  tlx-m,  now  tlicy  have  taken  their  places,  they  must 
go  t^omc  again,  and  return  when  Calpurnia  happens  to  have  better 
dreams,  what  room  will  your  enemies  have  to  launch  out  ag-iinst  you  ? 
Or  who  will  hear  your  friends  when  they  attempt  to  show,  that  this 
is  not  an  open  servitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  tyranny  on  the  other  ^ 

If  you  arc  absuluiely  persuaded  that  this  is  an  unlucky  day,  it  is 

certainly  belter  to  go  yourself,  and  tell  them  you  have  strong  reasoos 
for  putting  off  busincsii  till  another  time."  So  saying,  he  took  Cesar 
Ny  the  hand,  and  led  him  out. 

He  Was  ni'i  gone  fur  from  the  door,  wlien  a  slave,  who  belonged 
to  some  other  person,  attempted  to  get  up  to  .speak  to  him,  but  find- 
ing it  tmpo«i!iihIe,  by  reason  of  the  crowd  that  was  about  him.  he 
made  hi.^  way  into  the  house,  and  putting  himself  iiUo  the  hands  of 


.*  The  pinn»'l«  *««  «b  ornkncnt  n«u*llj  pUrfd  opon  the  top  of  ihnr  lr>splv«,  uui 
«t«  commonly  otorurd  with  Mwc  thiiuft  u(  Uivir  goda,  6gorci  of  «icter;r.  or  oihcr  •jrm- 
buiiod  d«<ic«. 

t  Plaurcb,  liiidiaf  >  0  prttitti  lu  Bfutiu,  leek  il  lor  Dtc'<a:  but  bu  oid«  «u  Uf- 
timut  £r«lui.^Sec  ipvt^  tnd  Smtmtmi. 


Calpurnia,  desired  her  to  keep  him  safe  till  Ciesar's  return,  because 
be  had  matters  of  great  importance  to  communicate. 

Artemidorus  the  Cnidian,  who,  by  teaching  the  Greek  eloquence, 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  Brutus's  friends,  and  had  got  intel- 
ligence of  most  of  the  transactions,  approached  Ctesar  with  a  paper, 
explaining  what  he  had  to  discover.  Observing  that  he  gave  the  pa- 
pers, as  fast  as  he  received  them,  to  his  officers,  he  got  up  as  close  as 
possible,  and  said,  "  Cssar,  read  this  to  yourself,  and  quickly;  for 
it  contains  matters  of  great  consequence,  and  of  the  last  concern  to 
you."  He  took  it,  and  attempted  several  times  to  read  it,  but  was 
always  prevented  by  one  application  or  other.  He  therefore  kept 
that  paper,  and  that  only,  in  his  hand,  when  he  entered  the  liouse. 
Some  say  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  another  man*,  Artemidorus  being 
kept  from  approaching  him  all  the  way  by  the  crowd. 

These  things  might,  indeed,  fall  out  by  chance;  but  as  in  the 
place  where  the  senate  was  that  day  assembled,  and  which  proved 
the  scene  of  that  tragedy,  there  was  a  statue  of  P»mpey,  and  it  was 
an  edifice  which  Pompey  had  consecrated  for  an  ornament  to  his  thea- 
tre, nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  some  deity  conducted  the 
whole  business,  and  directed  the  execution  of  it  to  that  very  spot. 
Even  Cassius  himself,  though  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
turned  his  eye  to  the  statue  of  Pompey,  and  secretly  invoked  his  aid, 
before  the  great  attempt.  The  arduous  occasion,  it  seems,  overruled 
his  former  sentiments,  and  laid  him  open  to  all  the  influence  of  en- 
thusiasm. Antony,  who  was  a  fjiithful  friend  to  Ciesar,  and  a  man  of 
great  strength,  was  held  in  discourse  without  by  Brutus  Albinus,  who 
had  contrived  a  long  story  to  detain'him. 

When  Cffijiar  entered  the  house,  the  senate  rose  to  do  him  honour. 
Some  of  Brufus's  accomplices  came  up  behind  his  chair,  and  others 
■before  it,  pretending  to  intercede,  along  with  Metillius  Ciraberf,  for 
the  recal  of  his  brother  from  exile.  They  continued  their  instances 
till  he  came  to  his  seat.  When  he  was  seated,  he  gave  them  a  posi- 
tive denial ;  and,  as  they  continued  their  importunities  with  an  air 
of  compulsion,  he  grew  angry.  CimberJ,  the'n,  with  both  hands, 
pulled  his  gown  off  his  neck,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  attack. 


*  ByCwut  Tteboniat. — So  Plulirtb  »yi  in  (he  Life  of  Qrulus:  Appian  Mjs  the 
mac;  nod  Cicero,  loo,  in  hit  tecond  Philippic. 

t  Muiliim  ii  pluinl;  a  corruptmn.  Sueloniut  calli  him  Cimber  Tailiiu.  In  Appiaa 
he  it  aimed  ;4iii/iiu  Cimber,  and  tlierr  ii  a  medal  which  bean  that  name;  but  that  mf 
dil  U  bclic'cd  t"  be  ipuriou<.  Some  call  him  Mclellu*  Cimber;  and  otheri  luppoie  vf 
tbould  read  M.  Tulliui  Ciiuber. 

i  Here,  m  the  original,  it  is  ileliUitu  again. 
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crowd  had  made  way  for  him,  he  approaclied  Cjesnr,  and  offered  him 
a  diadem  wreathed  with  laurel.  Upon  this  some  plaudits  were  heard, 
but  very  feeble,  because  they  proeecded  only  from  persons  placed 
there  on  purpose,  Cecsar  refused  it,  and  then  the  plaudits  were  luud 
and  general.  Antony  presented  it  once  more,  and  few  appliiuded  his 
officiousncss;  hut,  when  Csesar  rejected  it  again,  the  applause  again 
was  general.  Caesar,  undeceived  by  i>is  second  trial,  rose  up,  and 
ordered  the  diadem  to  be  consecrated  in  the  capitol. 

A  few  days  after,  his  statues  were  seen  adorned  with  royal  diadems; 
and  Flavius  and  Marullus,  two  of  the  tribunes,  went  and  tore  them 
off.  They  also  found  out  the  persons  who  first  saluted  CjEsar  king, 
and  committed  them  to  prison.  The  people  followed  with  cheerful 
acclamations,  and  called  thein  Brufuses,  because  Brutus  was  the 
man  who  expelled  the  kings,  and  put  the  government  in  the  iiands  of 
the  senate  and  people.  CVesar,  highly  incensed  at  their  behaviour, 
deposed  the  tribunes;  and  by  way  of  reprimatid  to  them,  as  well  a» 
insult  to  the  people,  called  them  several  times  Bnittises  vrndCumce- 
ans*. 

Upon  this,  many  applied  to  Miircus  Brutus,  who,  by  the  father's 
side,  was  supposed  to  be  a  descend.-int  of  that  ancient  Brutus,  and 
whose  mother  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Scrvilii.  He  wa» 
also  nephew  and  son-in-law  to  Cato.  No  man  was  more  iticlined 
thiin  he  to  lift  his  hand  against  monarchy,  but  he  was  wiihliuld  by 
the  honours  and  favours  he  had  received  from  Ca^ar,  who  liad  not 
only  given  him  his  life  after  the  defeat  of  Pompcy  at  Pharsalia,  and 
pardoned  many  of  his  friends  at  his  re<[ut'st,  but  continued  to  honour 
hlra  with  his  confidence.  That  very  year  he  had  procured  him  the 
most  honourable  prtrtorship,  and  he  had  n^imed  him  fur  the  consul- 
ship four  years  after,  in  preference  to  Cnssius,  who  was  his  compe- 
titor. On  wliich  occasion  Cicsar  is  reported  to  have  said, ''  Cassius 
assigns  the  strongest  reasons,  hut  I  c.innot  refuse  Brutus." 

Some  impeached  Brutus,  after  the  con%piracy  w.is  formed;  but,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  ihcm,  he  laid  hi»  hand  upon  his  body,  and  s.-»id, 
•**  Brutus  will  wait  for  this  vkro:'*  intimating,  that,  though  the  virtue 

*  On*  tltini;  which  Striira  rofiilicmi  ■>  an  iiulmin-  ndhe  ifii)iiilil^  of  Ibt  Cumatn*, 
lumcly,  tbrlrnol  lajrinj  anj  dvl;  ii|nn  ui>rch'utluc  iiupurlcd  iiilo  ihrir  harhoar,  ictoit 
to  be  *  rm  rquitocal  proof  uf  it :  fur  ihcir  leaving  the  putt  lire  niighl  brio|;  llirni  tndc. 
and  male  ihein  a  flounthinf  p«)ple.  Anuthrr  Uiini;  whicli  he  mriiliutu  (ihuu(h  it  it  icarte 
wonh  tTpeaiini;)  is  Ihal  thrr  baJ  omrlgafed  Iheu  purlieoea,  aod,  ii|  .•o  fallnfe  ufpaj. 
■ifiit  of  the  monry,  wrra  pruliibited  b}  their  trcdiion  fioia  walliri);  iindcl  rhem,  but  M 
laat,  aban  aonr  baarj  lama  eainr  nti,  publlr  nottce  wai  ftirto  bj  •(!«  crtdilori^  thai  their  > 
dnbtor*  would  b«  iudu!gtd  that  f*Taur.  ilrnc*  b«  t«IU  ua  Ibal  aa;riB(«  "  Tl^  Ca- 
maaat  hare  not  mum  to  get  aadtr  llNrllvr  «bta  it  iun\  till  ih«;  are  pM  in  taind  o/if 
Vy  iIm  avet." 


gained  not  even  the  honour  for  whicli  tliey  lost  their  lives;  for  no- 
body believed  that  they  had  any  part  in  the  enterprise;  and  they  were 
punished,  not  for  the  deed,  but  for  the  will. 

Next  day  Brutus  and  tl»e  rest  of  the  conspirators  came  down  from 
the  Capitol,  and  addressed  the  people,  who  attended  to  their  discourse, 
without  expressing  either  dislike  or  approbation  of  what  was  done: 
but  by  their  silence  it  appeared  that  they  pitied  Cssar,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  revered  Brutus.  The  senate  passed  a  general  am- 
nesty; and,  to  reconcile  all  parties,  they  decreed  Caesar  divine  ho- 
nours, and  confirmed  all  the  acts  of  his  dictatorship;  while  on  Bru- 
tus and  his  friends  they  bestowed  governments,  and  such  honours  as 
were  suitable:  so  that  it  was  generally  imagined  the  commonwealth 
was  firmly  established  again,  and  all  brought  into  the  best  order. 

But  when,  upon  the  opening  of  Caesar's  will,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  left  every  Roman  citizen  a  considerable  legacy,  and  they  beheld 
the  body,  as  it  was  carried  through  the  forum,  all  mangled  with 
wounds,  the  multitude  could  no  longer  be  kept  within  bounds :  they 
stopt  the  procession,  and  tearing  up  the  benches,  with  the  doors  and 
tables,  heaped  them  into  a  pile,  and  burnt  the  corpse  there.  Then 
snatching  flaming  brands  from  the  pile,  some  ran  to  burn  the 
houses  of  the  assassins,  while  others  ranged  the  city,  to  find  the  con- 
spirators themselves,  and  tear  them  in  pieces;  but  they  had  taken 
such  care  to  secure  tlkemseUes,  that  they  could  not  meet  with  one 
of  them. 

One  Cinna,  a  friend  ofCiCsar's,  had  a  strange  dream  the  preceding 
eight.  He  dreamed  (as  they  tell  us)  that  Ceesar  invited  him  to  sup- 
f>er,  and;  upon  his  refusal  to  go,  caught  him  by  the  iiund,  and  drew 
him  after  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  he  could  maJ<e.  Hearing, 
however,  tliat  the  body  of  C»sar  was  to  be  burnt  in  \\\e  fonim,  he 
went  to  assist  in  doing  him  the  last  honours,  though  he  had  a  fever 
upon  him,  the  consequence  of  his  uneasiness  about  his  dream.  Oa 
his  coming  up,  one  of  the  populace  asked,  "  Who  that  was?"  and 
having  learned  his  name,  told  his  next  neighbour.  A  report  imme- 
diately spread  through  the  whole  company,  that  it  was  one  of  Cesar's 
murderers;  and  indeed  one  of  the  conspirators  was  named  Cinna. 
The  multitude  taking  this  for  the  man,  fell  upon  him,  and  tore  him 
to  pieces  upon  the  spot.  Brutus  and  Ca.ssius  were  so  terrified  at  this 
rage  of  the  populace,  that  a  few  days  after  they  left  the  city.  An  ac- 
count of  their  subsequent  actions,  sufferings,  and  death,  may  be 
found  in  the  Life  of  Brutus. 

Catsardiedat  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  did  not  survive  Pempey  above 
four  years.  His  object  was  sovereign  power  and  authority,  which 
he  pursued  through  innumerable  dangers,  and  by  prodigious  efforts 


gained  it  at  last :  but  he  reaped  no  other  fruit  from  it  than  an  etnpty 
and  invidious  title.  It  is  true,  the  Divine  Power  which  conducted 
him  through  life  attended  him  after  his  death  as  his  avenger,  pursued 
and  haunted  out  the  assassins  over  sea  and  land,  and  rested  not  till 
there  was  not  a  man  left,  cither  of  those  who  dipt  their  hands  in  his 
blood,  or  of  those  who  gave  their  sanction  to  the  deed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  natural  events  relative  to  this  affair,  was, 
that  Cassiux,  after  he  had  lost  the  battle  of  Philippi,  killed  himself 
with  the  same  dagger  which  he  had  made  use  of  against  Carsar-,  and 
the  most  signal  phenomenon  in  the  heavens  was  that  of  a  great 
comet*,  which  shone  very  bright  for  seven  nights  after  Caesar's  death, 
and  then  disappeared.  To  which  wc  may  add  the  fading  of  the  sun's 
lustre;  for  his  orb  looked  pale  all  that  year;  he  rose  not  with  a  spark- 
ling radiance,  nor  had  the  heat  he  afforded  its  usual  strength.  The 
air,  of  course,  was  dark  and  heavy,  for  want  of  that  vigorous  heit 
which  clears  and  rarefies  it;  and  the  fruits  were  so  crude  and  uncon- 
cocted,  that  they  pined  away  and  decayed,  through  the  chilness  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Wc  h.tvc  a  proof  still  more  striking  that  die  assassination  of  Ctesar 
was  displeasing  to  the  gods,  in  the  phantom  that  appeared  to  Brutus. 
The  story  of  it  is  this:  Brutus  was  on  the  point  of  transporting  his 
army  from  .Abydos  to  the  opposite  continent ;  and  the  night  before 
he  lay  in  his  tent,  awake,  according  to  custom,  and  in  deep  thought 
about  what  might  be  the  event  of  the  war;  for  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  watch  great  p:irt  of  the  night,  and  no  general  ever  required  so  lit- 
tle sleep.  With  all  his  senses  about  him,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the 
door  uf  his  tent,  and  looking  towards  the  light,  wiiich  was  now  burnt 
very  low,  hc.saw  a  terrible  appearance  in  the  human  form,  but  of 
prodigious  stature  and  the  most  hideous  a^^pect.  At  first  he  was 
struck  with  astonishment;  but  wiicn  he  saw  it  neither  did  nor  spoke 
any  thii^to  him,  but  stood  in  silence  by  his  bed,  he  asked  it,  "  Who 
art  thou?"  The  spectre  answered,  '*  1  am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus;  thou 
shall  see  me  at  Philippi."  Brutus  answered  boldly,  "  I'll  meet  tbee 
there;"  and  the  spectre  immediately  vanished. 

Some  lime  after,  he  engaged  Antony  and  Octavios  Cesar  at 
Philippi,  and  the  first  day  was  t'ictorious,  carrying  all  before  him 
where  he  fought  in  person,  aud  even  pillaging  Cesar's  camp.     The 


*  "  A  coaict  aiiU  iU  ippcinincc  ia  lk«  awA.  wkik  ««  wan  ccUbraling  lb*  ftaa 
ki  booout  of  Cmf,  cad  tlioiie  bngbl  for  M*riK,Uv<.  It  troM  abuut  ihc  cicrmih  bout 
of  (be  d*;,  *ii<J  «■•  Wdi  b;  ill  axiont.  Il  »a*  ceramonlj  balicTcd  li>  be  *  Ufu  ihM 
the  M«l  o<  Cm^t  *aa  •ilmliird  uiii>n(  ib«  $p6»,  for  which  rcMon  me  tdded  •  ttw  ta  (ha 
baad  vf  |iii  tuiae,  eauxcrated  laaa  after  ■■  Iha  Jtnm," — Prtgm,  img.  Cci,  ^ 
fm.  L  U  C  <S. 
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night  before  he  was  to  fight  the  second  battle,  the  same  spectre  ap- 
peared to  him  again,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  Brutus,  however,  un- 
derstood that  his  last  hour  was  near,  and  courted  danger  with  all  the 
violence  of  despair.  Yet  he  did  not  fall  in  the  action ;  but  seeing  all 
lost,  he  retired  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  where  he  presented  his  naked  sword 
to  his  breast,  and  a  friend,  as  they  tell  us,  assisting  the  thurst,  he 
<lied  upon  the  spot*. 


PHOCION. 


DEMADES  the  orator,  by  studying  in  his  whole  administration 
to  please  the  Macedonians  and  Antipater,  had  authority  in  Athens. 
When  he  found  himself,  by  that  complaisance,  often  obliged  to 
propose  laws  and  make  speeches  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  virtue  of 
his  country,  he  used  to  say,  "  He  was  excusable,  because  he  came  to 
the  helm  when  the  commonwealth  was  no  more  than  a  wreck." 
This  assertion,  which  in  him  was  unwarrantable,  was  true  enough 
when  applied  to  the  administration  of  Phocion.  Demades  was  the 
very  man  who  wrecked  his  country:  he  pursued  such  a  vicious  plan, 
both  in  his  private  and  public  conduct,  that  Antipater  scrupled  not 
to  say  of  him,  when  he  was  grown  old,  "  That  he  was  like  a  sacrifi- 
ced beast,  all  consumed  except  his  tongue  and  his  paunchf."  But 
the  virtue  of  Phocion  found  a  strong  and  powerful  adversary  in  the 

*  WhateTer  Plutarcl^s  motiTc  may  bare  been,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  given  ns  • 
verjr  inadequate  and  iioiierlert  idea  of  the  character  of  Cesar.  The  life  be  has  written 
is  a  confused  jumble  of  lacts,  siiaicbed  from  diflereot  historians,  without  order,  consist- 
ency, regularity,  or  accuracy,  liehasiefi  us  Done  oflhose  finer  and  minuter  traits  which, 
as  be  elsrtihcre  jusiiy  ubicrves,  dittiuguish  and  cbaracleriie  the  man  more  than  bis  ope> 
fations,  lie  has  written  the  life  of  Cesar  like  a  man  under  restraint  j  has  skimmed  over 
his  aclioiis,  and  shown  a  manifest  satisfaction  when  he  could  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  other  characters  and  circumstances,  bowCTer  insignificant,  or  bow  often  soever 
repealed  by  himself  in  the  narrative  of  other  lives.  Yet,  from  the  little  light  he  has  af- 
forded us,  and  from  the  better  accounts  of  other  historians,  we  may  easily  discover  that 
Cesar  was  a  man  uf  great  and  disliogui>hed  virtues.  Had  he  been  as  able  in  his  politi- 
cal as  lie  was  in  his  military  capacity,  had  he  been  capable  of  hiding,  or  even  of  manag- 
ing, that  openness  of  luiiid,  winch  was  the  cununte  attendant  of  his  liberality  and  ambi- 
tion, the  last  prevailing  passion  would  not  have  blinded  him  so  far  as  to  put  so  early  • 
period  to  bis  race  of  glory, 

t  The  tongue  and  the  paunch  were  not  burnt  with  the  rest  of  the  victim:  the  paunch 
used  to  be  stuffed  and  served  up  at  ubic,  and  the  tongue  was  burnt  nn  the  altar  at  the 
end  of  the  entertainment,  in  honour  of  Mercury,  and  bad  libationi  poured  upon  it.  Of 
this  there  are  many  examples  iu  Hornet's  Odyssey. 
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times,  and  its  glory  was  obscured  in  the  gloomy  period  of  Greece's 
misfortunes.  For  virtue  is  not  so  wcnk  as  Sophocles  would  make 
her,  nor  is  the  scniimeut  just  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  persons  of  his  drama, 

■  •  •  ■  The  6riiic>t  mind  w,ll  fail 

Bfneilh  a>i<furtiinr'>  >lrukr,  tnil,  slunn'd,  depart 

Fcuiii  it*  Mgc  |il<n  of  ictiun*. 

All  the  Bflvatifage  that  Fortune  can  truly  be  affirmed  to  gain  in 
her  combats  with  the  good  and  virtuous,  is  the  brint^iiig  upon  (hem 
unjust  reproach  and  censure,  instcnil  uf  the  honour  and  esteem  which 
are  their  due,  and  by  that  means  lessening  the  confidence  the  world 
would  have  in  their  virtue. 

.  It  is  imagined,  indeed,  that  when  affairs  prosper,  the  people,  elated 
with  their  strength  ard  success,  behave  with  greater  insolence  to 
good  ministers;  but  it  is  the  very  reverse:  misfortunes  always  sour 
their  temper ;  the  least  thing  will  then  disturb  them  ;  they  take  fire 
at  trifles;  and  they  are  impatient  of  the  least  severity  of  expression. 
He  who  reproves  their  faults  seems  to  reproach  them  with  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  every  bold  and  free  address  Is  considered  as  an  insult. 
As  honey  makes  a  wounded  or  ulcerated  member  smart,  so  it  ofteo 
happens  that  a  remonstrance,  though  pregnant  with  truth  and  sense, 
hurts  and  irritates  the  distressed,  if  it  is  not  gentle  and  mild  in  the 
application.  Hence  Homer  often  expresses  such  things  as  arc  plea- 
sant by  the  word  mntoi/ies,  which  signifies  what  is  symplionious  to 
the  mind,  what  sooths  its  weakness,  and  bears  not  hard  upon  its  in- 
clinations. Intiiined  eyes  love  to  dwell  upon  dark  brown  colours, 
and  avoid  such  as  are  bright  and  glaring.  So  k  is  wi^h  a  state,  in  any 
series  of  ill-conducled  and  unprospcrous  measures;  such  is  the  fee- 
ble and  relaxed  condition  of  its  nerves,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  Iqut 
alarm;  the  voice  of  truth,  which  brings  its  faults  to  its  remcmbmncr, 
gives  it  inexpressible  pain,  though  not  only  salutary,  but  necessarj"; 
and  it  will  not  be  heard,  except  its  harshness  be  modified.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  govern  such  a  people;  for,  if  the  man  who  tell»  them 
the  truth  fulls  the  fiist  sacrifice,  he  who  flatters  them  at  lust  perishes 
with  them 

The  mathematicians  »ay,  tlic  sun  docs  not  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  heavens,  nor  yet  in  a  direction  ({uite  op^iosiie,  but  cir- 
culating with  a  gentle  and  almost  insensible  obliquity,  gives  the 
whole  *vMein  such  a  temperature  as  tends  to  its  preservation.  So, 
in  a  system  of  government,  if  a  statesman  is  determined  to  describe  a 
straight  line,  and  In  all  things  to  go  against  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  such  rigour  must  make  his  aduiinistraiiou  odious;  and,  oa 
•  Soplioc  Aoli^  L  469.  and  5,10, 
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the  other  hand,  if  he  suffers  himself  to  be  carried  along  with  their 
most  erroneous  motions,  the  government  will  soon  be  in  a  tottering 
and  ruinous  state.  The  latter  is  the  more  common  error  of  the  two. 
But  the  politics  which  keep  a  middle  course,  sometimes  slackening 
the  reins,  and  sometimes  keeping  a  tighter  hand,  indulging  the  peo- 
ple in  one  point  to  gain  another  that  is  more  important,  are  the  only 
measures  that  are  formed  upon  rational  principles :  for  a  well-timed 
condescension  and  moderate  treatment  will  bring  men  to  concur  in 
many  useful  schemes,  which  they  could  not  be  brought  into  by  des- 
potism and  violence.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  medium  is 
difficult  to  hit  upon,  because  it  requires  a  mixture  of  dignity  with 
gentleness;  but  when  the  just  temperature  is  gained,  it  presents  the 
happiest  and  most  perfect  harmony  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  by 
this  sublime  harmony  the  Supreme  Being  governs  the  world ;  for  na- 
ture is  not  dragged  into  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  though 
his  influence  is  irresistible,  it  is  rational  and  mild. 

The  effects  of  austerity  were  seen  in  tlie  younger  Cato.  There 
was  nothing  engaging  or  popular  in  his  behaviour;  he  never  studied 
to  oblige  the  people,  and  therefore  his  weight  in  the  administration 
was  not  great.  Cicero  says,  "  He  acted  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus,  and  by  that 
means  fell  short  of  the  consulate*."  His  case  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  the  same  with  that  of  fruit  which  comes  out  of  season :  people 
look  upon  it  with  pleasure  and  admiration,  but  they  make  no  use  of 
it.  Thus  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  Cato,  making  its  appearance 
amidst  the  luxury  and  corruption  which  time  had  Introduced,  had  all  the 
splendour  of  reputation  whjch  such  a  phenomenon  could  claim,  but  it 
did  not  answer  the  exigences  of  the  state;  it  was  disproportioned  to 
the  times,  and  too  ponderous  and  unwieldy  for  use.  Indeed,  his  cir- 
cumstances were  not  altogether  like  those  of  Pliocion,  who  came  not 
into  the  administration  till  the  state  was  sinkingf;  whereas  Cato  had 
only  to  save  the  ship  beating  about  in  the  storm.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  allow  that  he  had  not  the  principal  direction  of  her;  he  sat 
not  at  the  helm ;  he  could  do  no  more  than  help  to  hand  the  sails  and 
the  tackle.  Yet  he  maintained  a  noble  conflict  with  Fortune,  who, 
having  determined  to  ruin  the  commonwealth,  eftected  it  by  a  variety 
of  hands,  but  with  great  difficulty,  by  slow  steps  and  gradual  advan- 
ces :  so  near  was  Rome  being  saved  by  Cato,  and  Cato's  virtue !  With 

'  The  pauage  here  teferrf  d  to  is  in  the  first  epistle  of  Cicero's  second  book  to  Atticus. 
Bat  we  find  nothing  there  of  the  repulse  Cato  met  with  in  his  application  for  the  cansul- 
ibip.     That  repolse,  indeed,  did  not  happen  till  eight  ;ears  after  the  date  of  that  epistle. 

-f  Our  aothor  means,  that  nncomiBOQ  and  extraordinary  efforts  were  more  necessary 
to  sare  the  poor  remains  of  •  wreck  than  to  kee^  •  ship,  yet  whole  and  cntir«,  iroa 
sinking. 
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it  we  would  coin])iire  that  of  Pliocion ;  not  in  a  general  maifncr,  so  as 
to  say  that  tlicy  were  botli  persons  of  integrity,  and  able  statesmen  J 
for  there  is  a  difference  between  valour  and  valour,  for  instance,  be- 
tween that  of  Alcibiades  and  that  of  Kpaminondas;  tlie  prudenre  of 
Themistocles  and  that  of  Aristides  were  not  the  same;  justice  was 
of  one  kind  inNuma,and  in  Agesilaus  of  another:  but  the  virtues  of 
Phocion  and  Cato  were  the  same  in  the  most  minute  paiticular; 
their  impression,  form,  and  colour,  arc  perfectly  similar.  Thus  their 
severity  of  manners  was  equally  fcmpured  with  humanity,  and  their 
valour  with  caution;  they  had  the  same  solicitude  for  others,  and 
disregard  for  themselves ;  the  same  abhorrence  of  every  thing  base 
and  dishonotrrahle,  and  the  snme  firm  attachment  to  justice  on  alt 
occasions;  so  that  it  requires  a  very  delicate  expression,  like  the 
finely  discriminated  sounds  of  the  organ,  to  mark  the  difference  in 
their  characters. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  Cato  was  of  an  illustrious  pedigree, 
whici)  we  shall  give  some  account  of  in  his  life;  and  we  conjecture 
that  Phocion 's  was  not  mean  or  obscure :  for,  had  he  been  the  son  of 
a  turner,  it  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  by  GlnucippuSj  tb« 
son  of  Hyperides,  among  a  thousand  other  things,  in  the  treatise 
which  he  wrote  on  purpose  to  disparage  him.  Xor,  if  his  binh  had 
been  so  low,  would  he  have  had  so  good  an  education,  or  such  a  libe- 
ral mind  and  maimers.  It  is  certain,  that,  when  very  young,  he  was  in 
tuition  with  Flato,  and  afterwards  with  Xenocrates  in  the  academv ; 
and  from  the  very  first  he  distinguisiicd  hitiiseU  by  his  strong  appli- 
cation to  the  most  v.iluable  studies.  Duils  tells  us,  the  Athenians 
never  saw  him  cither  laugh  or  cry,  or  make  use  of  a  public  bath,  or 
put  his  hand  from  under  his  cloke  when  he  was  dressed  to  appear  in 
public.  If  he  made  an  excuision  into  the  country,  or  marched  out 
to  war,  he  went  always  barefooted,  and  without  his  upper  gnrmetic 
too,  except  it  happened  to  be  intolerably  cold;  and  then  his  soldiers 
used  to  laugh,  and  say,  "  It  is  a  sign  of  a  sharp  winter;  Phocion  has 
got  his  clothes  on." 

He  w*s  one  of  the  most  humane  and  best-tempered  men  in  the 
world,  and  jet  he  had  so  ill-nafurcd  and  forbidding  a  look,  that 
strangers  were  nfr.iid  to  address  him  without  company.  Therefore, 
whenClmres  the  orator  observetl  to  the  Athenians,  what  terrible  brows 
Phocion  hail,  and  they  romU  not  help  making  themselves  merry,  he 
said,  "  This  brow  of  mine  never  gave  one  of  you  an  hour  of  sorrow ; 
but  the  laughter  of  these  sneerers  has  cost  their  country  many  a  irar." 
In  like  maimer,  though  the  measures  he^roposrd  were  happy  ones, 
and  his  ctjunsels  of  the  most  salutary  kind,  yet  he  used  no  flowers  of 
rhetoric;  bis  speeches  were  concise,  commatiding,  and  severe:  for. 
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as  Zeiio  says  that  a  philosopher  should  never  let  a  word  come  out  of 
his  mouth  that  is  not  strongly  tinctured  with  sense,  so  Phocion's  ora- 
tory contained  the  most  sense  in  the  fewest  words.  And  it  seems 
that  Polyeuctus  the  Sphettian  had  this  in  view  when  he  said,  "  De- 
mosthenes was  the  better  orator,  and  Phocion  the  more  persuasive 
speaker.  His  speeches  were  to  be  estimated  like  coins,  not  for  the 
size,  but  for  the  intrinsic  value.  Agreeably  to  which,  we  are  told, 
that  one  day  when  the  theatre  was  full  of  people,  Phocion  was  ob- 
served behind  the  scenes  wrapped  up  in  thouglit,  when  one  of  his 
friends  took  occasion  to  say,  "  What !  at  your  meditations,  Pho- 
cion!" "Yes,"  said  he,  "I  am  considering  whether  I  cannot 
shorten  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Athenians."  And  J>emosthenes, 
who  despised  the  other  orators,  when  Phocion  got  up,  used  to  say  to 
l>is  friends,  softly,  '*  Here  comes  the  pruner  of  my  periods."  But 
perhaps  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  excellence  of  his  character,  since 
a  word  or  a  nod  from  a  person  revered  for  his  virtue  is  of  more  weight 
than  the  most  elaborate  speeches  of  other  men. 

In  his  youth  he  served  under  Chabrias,  then  commander  of  the 
Athenian  armies;  ftnd,  as  he  paid  him  all  proper  attention,  he  gained 
much  military  knowledge  by  him.  In  some  degree,  too,  he  helped 
to  correct  the  temper  of  Chabrias,  which  was  impetuous  and  uneven: 
for  that  general,  though  at  other  times  scarce  any  thing  could  move 
him,  in  time  of  action  was  violent,  and  exposed  his  person  with  a 
boldness  ungsverned  by  discretion.  At  last  it  cost  him  his  life,  when 
he  made  it  a  point  to  get  in  before  the  other  galleys  to  the  Isle  of 
Chios,  and  attempted  to  make  good  his  landing  by  dint  of  the  sword. 
Phocion,  whose  prudence  was  equal  to  his  courage,  animated  him 
when  he  was  too  slow  in  his  operations,  and  endeavoured  to  brin? 
him  to  act  coolly  when  he  was  unseasonably  violent,  lliis  gained 
him  the  affection  of  Chabrias,  who  was  a  man  of  candour  and  probity - 
and  he  assigned  him  commissions  and  enterprises  of  great  impor- 
tance, which  raised  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Greeks :  particularly,  in 
the  sea-fight  off  Naxos,  Phocion  being  appointed  to  head  the  squa- 
dron on  the  left,  where  the  action  was  hottest,  had  a  fine  opportunity 
to  distinguish  himself,  and  he  made  such  use  of  it,  that  victory  soon 
declared  for  the  Athenians;  and  as  this  was  the  first  victory  they  had 
gained  at  sea,  in  a  dispute  with  Greeks,  since  the  taking  of  their  city 
they  expressed  the  highest  regard  for  Chabrias,  and  began  to  consider 
Phocion  as  a  person  in  whom  they  should  one  day  find  an  able 
commarider.  This  battle  was  won  during  the  celebration  of  the 
great  mysteries ;  and  Chabrias,  in  commemoration  of  it,  annually 
treated  tiie  Atlieiiians  witii  wine  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September. 

Some  time  after  this,  Chabrias  sent  Phocion  to  the  islands  to  de- 


niand  tlu-ir  contributions,  and  ottered  him  a  guard  of  twenty  sail. 
But  Piiocion  said,  "  If  you  send  me  against  enemies,  such  a  fleet  b 
too  small-  if  to  friends,  one  ship  is  sufficient."  He  therefore  went 
in  his  own  galley,  and,  by  addressing  himself  to  the  cities  and  ma- 
gistrates in  an  open  and  humane  manner,  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to 
return  with  a  nunil>cr  of  ships  which  the  allies  6tted  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  their  respective  quotas  of  money  on  board. 

Phocion  not  only  honoured  and  paid  his  court  to  Chabrias  as  long 
as  he  lived,  but,  after  his  death,  continued  his  attciiiions  to  all  that 
belonged  to  him.  With  his  son  Ctesippus,  he  took  peculiar  care  to 
form  him  to  virtue;  .nnd  though  lie  found  him  very  stupid  and  un- 
traceable, yet  he  .still  laboured  to  correct  his  errors,  as  well  as  to  con- 
ceal them.  Once,  indeed,  his  patience  failed  him :  in  one  of  his  ex- 
peditions the  young  man  was  so  troublesome  with  unseasonable 
questions  and  attempts  to  give  advice,  as  if  he  knew  how  to  direct  the 
operations  better  than  the  general,  that  at  last  he  cried  out,  "  O 
Chabrias,  Chabrias,  what  a  return  do  I  make  thee  for  thy  favours,  ia 
bearing  wiih  the  impertinences  of  thy  son  !" 

He  observed,  liiat  those  who  took  upon  them  the  management  of 
public  affairs  made  two  departments  of  them,  the  civil  and  the  mili- 
tary, which  they  shared  as  it  were  by  lot.  Pursuant  to  this  division, 
Eubulus,  .'\ristophon,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and  Hypcrides,  ad- 
dressed the  pc(*ple  from  the  rostrum,  and  proposed  new  edicts; 
while  Diophitcs,  Menestheus,  Li-nsthenes,  and  Chares,  raised  them- 
selves by  the  honours  and  employments  of  the  cnmp.  But  Phocioo 
chose  rather  to  move  in  the  walk  of  Pericles,  Aristides,  and  Solon, 
who  excelled  not  only  as  orators,  but  as  generals;  for  he  thought 
their  fame  more  complete;  each  of  these  great  men  (to  use  \\tc  words 
of  Archilocbu*)  appearing  justly  to  claim 

The  imIidi  of  Mm*,  (nd  laurcU  «f  Ihe  muw: 

and  he  knew  that  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Athens  was  equally  the  pa- 
troness of  arts  and  arms. 

Formed  upon  these  models,  peace  and  tranquillity  were  the  great 
objects  he  had  alw  ays  in  view ;  yet  he  was  engaged  in  more  wars 
than  any  person,  either  of  iiis  own  or  of  the  preceding  times:  not 
(hat  lie  courted  or  even  applied  for  the  conmiand;  but  he  did  not  de- 
cline it  when  called  to  that  honour  by  his  countrymen.  It  is  certain, 
he  wa-i  elected  general  no  less  than  livc-aiid-foriy  limes,  without  once 
attending  to  the  election;  being  always  appointed  in  his  absence  at 
the  free  motion  of  hif  countrymen.  Men  of  shallow  undorstandiof 
were  surpristed  that  the  people  should  set  such  a  value  on  Phocion, 
who  generally  opposed  their  inclinutions,  and  never  Said  or  did  any 
tUiog  with  a  view  to  recommend  himself.     For,  as  princes  dirett 
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themselves  at  their  meals  with  buffoons  and  jesters,  so  the  Athenians 
attended  to  the  polite  and  agreeable  address  of  their  orators  by  way 
of  entertainment  only;  but  when  the  question  was  concerning  so  im- 
{rartant  a  business  as  the  command  of  their  forces,  they  returned  to 
sober  and  serious  thinking,  and  selected  the  wisest  citizen,  and  the 
man  of  the  severest  manners,  who  had  combated  their  capricious 
humours  and  desires  the  most.  Tliis  he  scrupled  not  to  avow :  for 
one  day,  when  an  oracle  from  Delphi  was  read  in  the  assembly,  im- 
porting "  That  the  rest  of  the  Athenians  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinions,  and  that  there  was  only  one  man  who  dissented  from  them," 
Phocion  stepped  up  and  (old  them,  "  They  need  not  give  themselves 
any  trouble  in  inquiring  for  this  refractory  citizen,  for  he  was  the 
man  who  liked  not  any  thing  they  did."  And  another  time,  in  a 
public  debate,  when  liis  opinion  happened  to  be  received' with  uni- 
versal applause,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  said,  "  Have  I  inad- 
vertently let  some  bad  thing  slip  from  me?" 

The  Athenians  were  one  day  making  a  collection  to  defray  the 
charge  of  a  public  sacrifice*  and  numbers  gave  liberally.  Phocion 
was  importuned  to  contribute  among  the  rest;  but  he  bade  them 
apply  to  the  rich :  "  I  should  be  ashamed,"  said  he,  "  to  give  you 
any  thing,  and  not  to  pay  this  man  what  I  owe  him ;"  pointing  to  the 
nsurer  Callicles.  And  as  they  continued  very  clamorous  and  teazing, 
he  told  them  this  tale:  "  A  cowardly  fellow  once  resolved  to  make  a 
campaign ;  but,  when  he  was  set  out,  the  ravens  began  to  croak,  and 
he  laid  down  his  arms  and  stopped.  When  the  first  alarm  was  a 
little  over,  he  marched  again:  the  ravens  renewed  their  croaking, 
and  then  he  made  a  full  stop,  and  said — You  may  croke  your  hearts 
out,  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  not  taste  my  carcase." 

The  Athenians  once  insisted  on  his  leading  them  against  the  ene- 
my, and,  when  he  refused,  they  told  him,  notiiing  could  be  more 
dastardly  and  spiritless  than  his  behaviour.  He  answered,  "  You 
can  neither  make  me  valiant,  nor  can  I  make  you  cowards:  however, 
we  know  one  another  very  well." 

Public  afiairs  happening  to  be  in  a  dangerous  situation,  the  people 
were  greatly  exasperated  against  him,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
account  of  his  conduct:  upon  which  he  only  said,  "My  good  friends, 
first  get  out  of  your  difficulties." 

During  a  war,  however,  they  were  generally  humble  and  submissive, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  peace  was  made,  that  they  began  to  talk  in  a 
vaunting  manner,  and  to  find  fault  with  their  general.  As  they  v/ete 
one  time  telling  Phocion  he  had  robbed  them  of  the  victory,  which 
was  in  their  hands,  be  said,  "  It  is  happy  for  you  that  you  have  a 


general  who  knows  you;  otherwise  you  would  have  been  ruined 
loog  ago." 

Having  a  difference  with  the  Bcpntians,  which  they  refused  lo  settle 
by  treaty,  and  proposed  to  decide  by  the  sword,  Phocion  said,  "  Good 
people,  keep  to  the  method  in  which  you  have  the  advantage.;  and 
that  is  talking,  not  fighting." 

One  day,  dciennined  not  to  follow  his  advice,  they  refused  to  gi»e 
him  the  hearing:  but  he  said,  "  Though  you  can  make  me  act 
agiiinst  my  judgnicnt,  you  shall  never  make  me  speak  so." 

Demosthenes,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  adverse  party,  happening 
to  say,  '*  Tlic  Athenians  will  certainly  kill  thee,  Phocion,  some  time 
or  other:"  he  answered,  "  Tliey  may  kill/n^,  if  they  are  mad,  bot  it 
will  be  ^ou  if  llicy  arc  in  their  senses." 

When  Polycuctus  the  Sphcttian  advised  the  Athenians  to  make 
war  upon  Piiilip,  the  weatlier  being  hot,  and  the  orator  a  corpulent 
man,  he  ran  hiniselt  out  of  breath,  and  perspired  so  violently,  that  he 
was  forced  to  take  scvcnil  draughts  of  cold  water,  before  he  could 
finish  hi<i  speech.     Phocion,  seeing  him  in  such  a  condition,  thus 

addressed  the  assembly "  You  hove  great  reason  to  pass  an  edict 

for  the  war,  upon  this  man's  recommendation:  for  what  are  you  not 
to  expect  from  him,  when,  loaded  with  a  suit  of  armour,  he  marches 
against  liie  enemy,  if,  in  delivering  lo  you  (peaceable  folks)  a 
speccii  which  he  had  composed  at  his  leisure,  he  is  ready  to  be 
juffocafed?" 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  one  day  said  many  disparaging  things  of  hiin 
in  the  general  assembly,  and  among  the  rest  observed,  that  when 
Alexander  demanded  ten  of  (heir  orators,  Phocion  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  they  siiould  be  delivered  to  him.  •'  It  is  true,"  said  Pho- 
cion, *'  I  have  gi\cn  the  people  of  Athens  much  good  counsel,  but 
they  do  not  follow  it." 

There  wai  then  in  Athens  one  .'Vrchibiadies,  wlio  got  the  name  of 
Laconistes  by  letting  his  beard  grow  long,  in  the  LaeedfrmoDian 
manner,  wearing  a  threadbare  cloke,  and  keeping  a  very  grave  coun- 
tenance. Phocion  finding  one  of  his  assertions  much  contnidirted  ii> 
tlie  a<.sembly,  railed  upon  this  man  to  support  the  truth  and  rectitude 
of  what  he  had  siiid.  Archibiades,  however,  ranged  himself  on  tbr 
people's  side,  and  advised  what  he  thought  agreeable  to  them.  Then 
Phocion,  taking  him  by  the  beard,  said,  "  What  is  all  this  heap  of 
bail  for?  Cut  it,  cut  it  off." 

Aristogiiun,  a  public  informer,  paraded  with  bis  pretended  valouf 
before  the  people,  and  pressed  them  much  to  dct-l.-iie  war:  but  when 
tlie  lists  came  to  be  made  out  of  those  that  were  to  scn'c,  thb  swag- 
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gerer  had  got  his  leg  bound  up,  and  a  crutch  under  his  arm.  Pho- 
eiou,  as  he  sat  upon  the  business,  seeing  hin]  at  some  distance  in  this 
form,  called  out  to  his  secretary  to  "  put  down  Aristogiton  a  cripple 
and  a  coward." 

All  these  sayings  have  something  so  severe  in  them,  that  it  seems 
strange  that  a  man  of  such  austere  and  unpopular  manners  should  ever 
get  the  surname  of  the  Good.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult,  but  I  believe 
not  impossible,  for  the  same  man  to  be  both  rough  and  gentle,  as 
some  wines  are  both  .sweet  and  sour:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
men  who  Imve  a  great  appearance  of  gentleness  in  their  temper,  are 
very  harsh  and  vexatious  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  them.  In 
this  case,  the  saying  of  Hyperides  to  the  people  of  Athens  deserves 
notice :  "  Examine  not  wlictlier  I  am  severe  upon  you,  but  whether 
I  am  so  for  my  own  sake."  As  if  it  were  avarice  only  that  makes  a 
minister  odious  to  the  people,  and  that  the  abuse  of  power  to  the  pur« 
poses  of  pride,  envy,  anger,  or  revenge,  did  not  make  a  man  equally 
obnoxious. 

As  to  Phocion,  he  never  exerted  himself  against  any  man  in  his 
private  capacity,  nor  considered  him  as  an  enemy;  but  he  was  inflex- 
ibly severe  against  every  man  who  opposed  his  motions  and  designs 
for  the  public  good.  His  behaviour,  in  other  respects,  was  liberal, 
benevolent,  and  humane;  the  unfortunate  Ik  was  always  ready  to  . 
asjtist,  and  he  pleaded  even  for  his  enemy,  if  he  happened  to  be  in 
danger.  His  friends  one  day  finding  fault  with  him  for  appearing 
in  behalf  of  a  man  whose  conduct  did  not  deserve  it,  he  said,  "  The 
good  have  no  need  of  an  advocate."  Aristogiton,  the  informer,  being 
condemned  and  committed  to  prison,  begged  the  favour  of  Phocion 
to  go  and  speak  to  him,  and  he  hearkened  to  his  application.  Hi.^ 
friends  dissuaded  him  from  it,  but  he  said,  "  Jjet  me  alone,  good 
people :  where  can  one  rather  wish  to  speak  to  Aristogiton  than  in  a 
prison?" 

When  the  Athenians  sent  out  their  fleets  under  any  other  com- 
mander, the  maritime  towns  and  islands  in  alliance  with  that  people 
looked  upon  every  such  commander  as  an  enemy:  they  strengthened 
their  walls,  shut  up  their  harbours,  and  conveyed  the  catde,  the 
slaves,  the  women,  and  children,  out  of  the  country  into  the  cities : 
but  when  Phocion  had  the  command,  the  same  people  went  out  to 
meet  him  in  their  own  ships,  with  chaplets  on  their  heads,  and 
every  expression  of  joy,  and  in  that  manner  conducted  him  into 
their  cities. 

Philip  endeavoured  privately  to  get  footing  in  Euba?a,  and  for  that 
purpose  sent  in  forces  from  Macedon,  as  well  as  practised  upon  the 
towns  by  means  of  tke  petty  princes.     Hereupon  Plutarch  of  Eretxki 
you.  3.  No.  21.  « 
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called  in  ilie  Athenians,  and  entreated  them  to  resciu-  the  island  nut 
of  ihe  hands  of  the  Macedonians:  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
sent  Phocion  at  first  with  a  small  hody  of  troops,  expecting  that  the 
Eubceans  would  immediately  ri>e  and  join  him:  hut,  when  he  cnme, 
he  found  Nothing  among  them  hut  treasonable  designs  and  disaffection 

to  their  own  countni',  for  they  were  corrupted  by  Philip's  money. 

For  tliis  reason  he  seized  an  eminence  separated  from  the  plains  of 
Tamynte  by  a  deep  defile,  and  in  that  post  he  secured  the  best  of  his 
troops.  As  for  the  disorderly,  the  talkative,  and  cowardly  part  of  the 
soldiers,  if  they  attempted  to  desert  and  steal  out  of  the  cnmp,  he 
ordered  the  ofticers  lo  let  them  go.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  they  stay 
here,  such  is  their  want  of  discipline,  that,  instead  of  being  serviceable, 
they  will  be  prejudicial  in  time  of  action;  and  as  they  will  be  con- 
scious to  themselves  of  flying  from  their  colours,  we  shall  not  have 
so  much  noiic  and  calumny  from  them  in  Athens." 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  lie  ordered  his  men  to  stand  to 
their  arms,  but  not  attempt  any  thing  till  he  had  made  an  end  of  his 
urrificr:  and,  whether  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  gain  time,  or  couli! 
not  easily  find  the  auspicious  tokens,  or  was  desirous  of  drawing  the 
enemy  nearerto  him,  he  was  long  about  it.  Meanwhile  Plutarch,  ima- 
gining that  this  delay  was  owing  to  his  fear  and  irresolution,  charged 
nt  the  hriid  of  the  merc(fnaries ;  and  the  cnvulry,  seeing  him  in  motion, 
could  wail  nn  longer,  but  advanced  aguiiist  the  enemy,  though  it^  n 
scattered  nnd  disoiderly  maimer,  as  they  happened  to  issue  out  of  the 
camp.  The  firxt  line  being  soon  broken,  all  the  rest  dispersed,  and 
Pliitnrch  himself  fled.  A  detachment  from  the  enemy  then  attacked 
the  intrenchnicnts,  and  endeavoured  to  make  a  breach  in  thini,  sup- 
posing that  the  fate  qf  the  day  was  decided:  but  at  that  instant  Plio- 
cion  iiad  finished  iiis  sacrifice,  and  the  .Athenians,  sallying  out  of  the 
camp,  fell  u(K)n  the  8s»ailiiiii>,  routed  them,  and  cut  most  of  them 
to  pieces  in  the  trenches.  Phocion  then  gave  the  main  bo<ly  direc- 
tions to  keep  il  tir  ground,  in  order  to  receive  and  cover  such  as  were 
dispcistd  in  the  hrst  attack,  while  he,  with  a  select  party,  went  and 
charged  the  enemy.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  hoth  sides  behaving 
with  greut  spirit  and  intrepidity.  Among  the  Athenians,  'I'hallus 
the  son  ol  Cincas,  and  (ilaucus  the  kon  of  F'olymrdes,  who  fought 
near  the  general's  person,  distinguiNhcd  themselves  the  most,  Cleo- 
phancs,  too,  did  great  service  in  the  acti<'n;  for  he  rallied  the 
cavalry,  and  brouehr  them  up  again,  by  calling  after  them,  and 
insisting  that  they  should  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  general, 
who  was  in  danger.  They  returned,  therefore,  to  the  charge, 
■nd,  by  the  assistance  which  they  gave  the  infantry,  secured  tbc 
victory. 
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Phocion,  after  the  battle,  drove  Plutarch  out  of  Eretria,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Zaretra,  a  fort  advantageously  situated  where  the 
island  draws  to  a  point,  and  the  neck  of  land  is  defended  on  each  side 
by  the  sea.  He  did  not  choose,  in  pursuance  of  his  victory,  to  take 
the  Greeks  prisoners,  lest  the  Athenians,  influenced  by  their  orators, 
should,  in  the  first  motions  of  resentment,  pass  some  unequitable 
sentence  upon  them. 

After  this  great  success,  he  sailed  back  to  Athens.  The  allies 
soon  found  the  want  of  his  goodness  and  justice,  and  the  Athenians 
saw  his  capacity  and  courage  in  a  clear  light:  for  Molossus,  who 
succeeded  him,  conducted  the  war  so  ill  as  to  fall  himself  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Philip,  now  rising  in  his  designs  and  hopes, 
marched  to  the  Hellespont  with  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  seize  Ikt  once 
on  the  Chersonesus,  Perinthus,  and  Byzantium. 

The  Athenians  determining  to  send  succours  to  that  quarter,  the 

orators  prevailed  upon  them  to  give  that  commission  to  Chares. 

Accordingly  he  sailed  to  those  parts,  but  did  nothing  worthy  of  such 
a  force  as  he  was  intrusted  jvith.  The  cities  would  not  receive  his 
fleet  into  their  harbours;  but,  suspected  by  all,  he  beat  about,  raising 
contributions  where  he  could  upon  the  allies,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  despised  by  the  enemy.  The  orators,  now  taking  the  other  side, 
exasperated  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  repented  of  having 
sent  any  succours  to  the  Byzantians.  Then  Phocion  rose  up,  and 
told  them,  "  They  should  not  be  angry  at  the  suspicions  of  the  allies, 
but  at  their  own  generals,  who  deserved  not  to  have  any  confidence 
placed  in  them:  for,  on  their  account,"  said  he,  "  you  are  looked 
upon  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  by  the  very  people  who  cannot  be  saved 
without  your  assistance."  This  argument  had  such  an  effect  on 
them,  that  they  changed  their  minds  again,  and  bade  Phocion  go 
himself  with  another  armament  to  the  succour  of  the  allies  upon  the 
Hellespont. 

This  contributed  more  than  anything  to  the  saving  of  Byzantium. 
Phocion's  reputation  was  already  great :  besides,  Cleon,  a  man  of 
eminence  in  Byzantium,  who  had  formerly  been  well  acquainted  with 

him  at  the  academy,  pledged  his  honour  to  the  city  in  his  behalf 

The  Byzantians  would  then  no  longer  let  him  encamp  without,  but, 
opening  their  gates,  received  him  into  their  city,  and  mixed  familiarly 
with  the  Athenians,  who,  charmed  with  this  confidence,  were  not 
only  easy  with  respect  to  provisions,  and  regular  in  their  behaviour^ 
but  exerted  themselves  with  great  spirit  in  every  action.  By  these 
means  Philip  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  Hellespont,  and  he  suf- 
fered not  a  little  in  |)is  military  reputation,  for  till  then  he  had  been 
deemed  inviacible.    Phocion  took  some  Qf  his  ships,  and  recovered 
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several  chics  which  he  had  garrisoned;  and  making  descents  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  territories,  he  harassed  and  ravaj;cd  tiie  flat  country. 
But  at  last,  happening  to  be  wounded  hy  a  party  that  made  head 
against  him,  he  weiijhed  anchor  and  returned  home. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Mcgarensians  applied  lo  him  privately 
for  assistance:  and  as  he  was  afraid  the  mativr  would  pet  air,  and 
the  Bopotians  would  prevent  him,  he  assembled  the  people  early  in 
the  morning,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  the  application.  They 
had  no  sooner  given  their  sanction  to  the  proposal,  than  he  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound  as  a  signal  for  tiiem  to  arm ;  after  which  he 
marched  immediately  to  Megara,  wiiere  lie  was  received  with  grest 
joy.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  fortify  Nis;pn,  and  to  build  twrO 
good  walls  between  the  city  and  the  [wrt;  by  which  means  the 
town  had  a  safe  commtlnication  with  the  sea,  and,  having  now  little 
to  fear  from  the  enemy  on  the  land  side,  was  secured  in  the  Athcuiaa 
interest. 

The  Athenians  being  now  clearly  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Philip, 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  other  generals  in  the  ab- 
sence of  PiiDcion.  But,  on  his  return  from  the  islands,  he  repre- 
sented to  the  people,  that  as  Philip  was  peaceably  disposed,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  issue  of  the  war.  it  was  best  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions lie  had  ofHrrcd.  And  when  one  of  those  public  barristers,  who 
spend  their  whole  time  in  the  court  of  Heliaca,  and  make  it  their 
business  to  fonn  impcachmenis,  opposed  him,  and  said,  *'  Dare  you, 
Fliocion,  pretend  to  dissuade  the  ,\theniaiis  from  war,  now  the  sword 
is  drawn?"  '' V'es,"  said  he,  "I  dare;  though  I  know  (liou  wouldst 
be  in  my  power  in  time  of  war,  and  I  »hall  be  in  thine  in  time  of  peace." 
Demosthenes,  however,  carried  it  agalutt  liiui  for  war;  which  he  ad- 
vised the  Athenians  to  make  at  the  greatest  distance  they  could  from 
Attica.  Tliis  gave  Phocion  occasion  to  say,  "  My  good  friend, 
consider  not  so  much  where  we  shall  fight,  .is  bow  we  .shall  contjucr; 
for  victory  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  tiic  war  at  a  distance.  If 
we  are  licnten,  every  danger  will  soon  be  at  our  gates." 

The  Athenians  did  lose  the  day;  after  wiiich  the  most  factions  and 
troublesome  part  of  the  citizens  drew  C'haridemus  to  the  hustings, 
and  insisted  that  lie  should  have  the  command.  This  alarmed  the 
real  well-wishers  to  their  country  so  much,  that  they  called  in 
the  numbers  of  th»:  .Areopagus  to  their  assistance;  and  it  was  not 
without  many  tears,  and  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  that  they 
prevailed  upon  the  assembly  to  put  their  concerns  in  the  hands  of 
Phocion. 

He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  other  proposals  of  Philip  should  be 
readily  accepted,  because  they  seemed  to  be  dictated  bybumauity; 
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but  when  Demades  moved  that  Athens  should  be  comprehended  in 
the  general  peace,  and,  as  one  of  the  states  of  Greece,  should  have  the 
same  terms  with  the  other  cities,  Phocion  said,  "  It  ought  not  to  be 
agpreed  lo,  till  it  was  known  what  conditions  Philip  required."  The 
times  were  against  him,  however,  and  lie  was  overruled.  And  when 
he  saw  the  Athenians  repented  afterwards,  because  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  furnish  Philip  both  with  ships  of  war  and  cavalry, 
he  said,  "  This  was  the  thing  I  feared ;  and  my  opposition  was 
founded  upon  it :  but  since  you  have  signed  the  treaty,  you  most 
bear  its  inconveniences  without  murmuring  or  despondence;  remerti- 
bering  tliat  your  ancestors  sometimes  gave  law  to  their  neighbours, 
and  sometimes  were  forced  to  submit,  but  did  both  with  honour ; 
and  by  that  means  saved  themselves  and  all  Greece." 

When  the  news  of  Philip's  death  was  brought  to  Athens,  he 
woald  not  sufier  any  sacrifices  or  rejoicings  to  be  made  on  that  ac- 
connt.  "  Notking,"  said  he,  "  could  show  greater  meanness  of 
spirit,  tlian  expressions  of  joy  at  the  death  of  an  enemy.  What 
great  reason,  indeed,  is  there  for  it,  when  the  army  you  fought  with 
at  Cheionsea  is  lessened  only  by  one  man  ?" 

Demosthenes  gave  into  invectives  against  Alexander,  when  he 
was  marching  against  Thebes,  the  ill  policy  of  which  Phocion  easily 
perceiTed,  and  said, 

What  boots  the  godlike  giant  to  proToke,'] 

WboK  arm  ma;  sink  us  at  a  single  stroke  *  ?  —  Ptpe,  OSytt.  iz, 

**  When  you  see  such  a  dreadful  fire  near  you,  would  you  plunge 
Athens  into  it  ?  For  my  part,  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  ruin  your- 
selves, though  your  inclinations  lie  that  way;  and  to  prevent  every 
step  of  that  kind  is  the  end  I  proposed  in  taking  the  command." 

When  Alexander  had  destroyed  Thebes,  he  sent  to  the  Athenians, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  deliver  up  to  him  Demosthenes,  Ly- 
curgus,  Hyperides,  and  Charidemus.  The  whole  assembly  cast  their 
eyes  on  Phocion,  and  called  upon  him  often  by  name.  At  last  he  rose 
up,  and  placing  him  by  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  his  confidence  and  affection,  he  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  persons  whom  Alexander  demands  have  brought  the 
commonwealth  into  such  miserable  circumstances,  that  if  he  de- 
manded even  my  friend  Nicocles,  I  should  vote  fur  delivering  him 
up.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  think  it  the  greatest  happiness  to 
die  for  you  all.     At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  without  compassion  for 

*  These  words  were  addressed  to  Ulysses  by  liis  companions,  to  restrain  him  from 
prorokiog  the  giant  Polypberoos,  after  tliejr  were  escaped  out  of  bis  care,  and  got  ou 
board  their  ship. 
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the  poor  Thcbans  who  have  taken  refuse  here ;  but  it  is  enough 
for  Greece  to  weep  for  Tliebes,  without  weepintr  for  Athens  loo. 
The  bi'st  njeasure,  tlicn,  we  can  take,  is,  to  intercede  with  the 
conqiuror  for  both,  and  by  no  means  to  think  of  fighting." 

The  first  decree  drawn  up  in  consequence  of  these  deliberations, 
Alexander  is  s.tid  to  have  rejected,  and  to  have  turned  his  buck  upon 
the  deputies  :  but  the  second  he  received,  because  it  was  brought  by 
Phocion,  who,  as  his  old  counsellors  informed  him,  stood  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  father  Philip.  He  therefore  not  only  gave  him  a 
favoural)le  audience  and  granted  his  request,  but  even  listened  to 
his  counsel.  Phocion  advised  him,  "  If  tranquillity  was  his  object, 
to  put  an  end  to  his  wars ;  if  glory,  to  leave  the  Greeks  in  quiet, 
and  turn  his  arms  against  the  barbarians."  In  the  course  of  their 
conference,  he  made  many  observations  so  agreeable  to  Alexander's 
disposition  and  sentiments,  that  his  resentment  against  the  Athe- 
nians was  perfectly  appeased,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "  The  peo- 
ple of  Athens  must  be  very  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  fi 
if  any  thing  happens  to  me,  the  supreme  direction  will  devolve 
tipon  them."  With  Phocion,  in  particular,  he  entered  into  obliga- 
tions of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  did  him  greater  honours  thaa 
most  of  his  own  courtiers  were  indulged  with.  Nay,  Duris  tells  us, 
that  after  that  prince  was  risen  to  superior  greatness  by  the  conquest 
of  Darius,  and  had  left  out  the  word  chaircin,  the  common  form  of 
salutation,  in  his  address  to  others,  he  still  retained  it  in  writing  to 
Phocion,  and  to  nobody  besides,  except  A  ntipater.  Chares  asserts 
the  same. 

As  to  his  munificence  to  Phocion,  all  agref  that  he  sent  him  a 
hundred  talents.  When  the  money  was  brought  to  Athens,  Pho- 
cion asked  the  persons  employed  in  that  commission,  "  Why, 
among  all  the  citizens  of  Athens,  he  should  be  singled  out  as  the 
object  o(  such  bounty?"  "Because,"  said  they,  "  .Mexander 
looks  ujwn  you  as  the  only  honest  and  good  man."  "  Then,"  said 
Phocion,  "  let  him  permit  me  always  to  retain  that  character,  as 
well  as  really  to  be  that  man."  The  envoys  then  went  home  with 
hiui,  and  when  they  saw  the  frugjiliiy  that  reigned  there,  his  wife 
baking  bread,  himself  drawing  water,  and  afterwards  washing  his 
own  feet,  they  urged  him  the  more  to  receive  the  present.  They 
told  him,  "  It  gave  them  real  uneasiness,  and  was  indeed  an  in- 
tolerable thing,  that  the  friend  of  so  great  a  prince  should  live  in 
such  a  wretched  n).iiiner."  At  that  instant,  a  |)Oor  old  man  h«p- 
pcDiDg  lo  p:i!is  by  in  a  mean  gnrmcni,  Phocion  aitked  the  cnroys, 
"Whether  they  thought  worse  of  him  than  of  Umt  man?"  A« 
they  begged  of  him  oot  to  make  such  a  comparison,  he  rejoined. 
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**  Yet  that  man  lives  upon  less  than  I  do,  and  is  contented.  In  one 
word,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  have  sd  mucli  money,  if  I 
do  not  use  it;  and  if  I  was  to  live  up  to  it,  I  should  bring  both  my- 
self and  (he  king,  your  master,  under  the  censure  of  the  Athe- 
nians." Thus  the  money  was  carried  back  from  Athens,  and  the 
whole  transaction  was  a  good  lesson  to  the  Greeks,  Tluit  the  man 
who  did  not  want  such  a  sum  of  motiey,  was  richer  than  he  who 
could  bestow  it. 

Displeased  at  the  refusal  of  his  present,  Alexander  wrote  to  Pho< 
cion,  "  That  he  could  not  number  those  among  his  friends  who 
would  not  receive  his  favours.  Yet  Phocion  even  then  would  not 
take  the  money.  However,  he  desired  the  king  to  set  at  liberty 
EchecratidA  the  sophist,  and  Athenodorus  the  Iberian,  as  also  De- 
maratus  and  Sparto,  two  Rhodians,  who  were  taken  up  for  certain 
crimes,  and  kept  in  custody  at  Sardis — Alexander  granted  his  re- 
quest immediately ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  sent  Craterus  into  Ma- 
cedonia, ordered  him  to  give  Phocion  his  choice  of  one  of  these 
four  cities  in  Asia,  Cios,  Gergithus,  Mylassa,  or  Eleea.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  to  assure  him,  that  the  king  would  be  much  more 
disobliged,  if  he  refused  this  second  offer,  fiut  Phocion  was  not  to 
be  prevailed  upon,  and  Alexander  died  soon  after. 

Phocion 's  house  is  shown  to  this  day  in  the  borough  of  Melita, 
adorned  with  some  plates  of  copper,  but  otherwise  plain  and 
Iiomely. 

Of  his  first  wife  we  have  no  account,  except  that  she  was  sister  to 
Cephisodutus  the  statuary.  The  other  was  a  matron  no  less  cele- 
brated among  the  Athenians  for  her  modesty,  prudence,  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  than  Phocion  himself  was  for  his  probity.  It 
happened  one  day,  when  some  new  tragedians  were  to  act  before  a 
full  audience,  one  of  the  plqyers,  who  was  to  personate  the  queen, 
demanded  a  suitabfe  mask  (and  attire),  together  with  a  large  train 
of  attendants  richly  dressed;  and,  as  all  these  things  were  not 
granted  him,  he  was  out  of  humour,  and  refused  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  by  which  means  the  whole  business  of  the  theatre  was  at 
a  stand.  But  Melanthius,  who  was  at  the  charge  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, pushed  him  in,  and  said,  "  Thou  seest  the  wife  of  Phocion 
appear  in  public  with  one  maid-servant  only,  and  dost  thou  come 
here  to  show  thy  pride,  and  to  spoil  our  women  ?"  As  Melanthius 
spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  the  audience  received  what  he  had 
said  with  a  thunder  of  applause.  When  this  second  wife  of  Pho- 
cion entertained  in  her  house  an  Ionian  lady,  one  of  her  friends, 
the  lady  showed  her  her  bracelets  and  necklaces,  which  had  all  the 
magnificence  that  gold  and  jewels  could  give  them :  upon  which 


V  ^  oraament,  wbo  is  now  call- 

.^^^iJ  of  tiie  Atheniao  armies." 

^MM»  of  trying  his  skill  in  ihe  games' 

.L.M<  pirrmitted   him  to  make  the  trial, 

races:  not  that  he  set  any  value 

V  ^liut  the  preparations  and  previous 

•  biin;  fur   the   young  man  was  of  a 

to  drinking.     Phocus  (that  was   his 

':  A  number  of  his  acquaintance  desired 

iMits  at   their  houses;  but  that  favour 

uc.     When  Phoeion   came  to  the   house,  he 

.   (uu-i!    ill   the  most   extravagant   manner,  ami, 

iMt  vhiiic  mingled  with  spices  was  provided  for 

.  ai  the  guests.     He  therefore  called  Uis  son  to  him. 

<,  wiiy  do  yuu  suffer  your  friend  thus  to  sully  the 

.  .loryt" 

rcct  in  his  son  entirely  that  inclination  to  luxury,  he 

.  l.'.c-ilii-moii,  and  put  him  among  the  young  men  who 

,^,^    ..  .'{>  ill  all    the  rigour  of  the  aocieut  discipline.     This 

,,^  I.       V      .lians  no  little  offence,  because  it   showed   in  what 

,-1   he  held  the   manners  and  customs  of  his  own  country. 

UtiU^M^*  wiic  day  said  to  him,  '*  Why  do  not  we,  Phoeion,  pcr- 

^0^  UkC  )>rople  to  adopt  the  Spartan  form  of  government  ?    if  you 

Qlmil^l  U»  I  will  propose  a  decree  for  it,  and  support  it  in  the  best 

^§Mf   I   *">   able."     "  Ves,  indeed,"  said   Phoeion,  *'  it  would 

^Ifiaw  you  much,  with  all  those  perfumes  about  you,  and  that 

■titU  i>f  dress,  to  launch  out  in  prabe  of  Lycurgus  and  the  iytcedtf!- 

aiM^i^n  fiiigality  !" 

Alrxuiider  wrote  to  the  Athenians  for  a  supply  of  ships,  and  the 
ivnilor«  op|>osiog  it,  the  senate  asked  Phoeion  his  upinioi).  "  I  int 
\4  opinion,"  said  he,  "  that  yuu  sliuiild  either  have  the  sharpest 
•w«>rd,  or  keep  upon  good  teiui«  with  those  who  have." 

Pythias  the  orator,  when  he  first  lM.*gnn  to  speak  in  public,  tiad 
torrvnt  of  words,  and  the  most  consummate  assurance  :  upon  whici 
IMtociun  Miiil,  "  Is  it  for  thee  to  prate  so,  who  art   but  a   norie 
tHtungst  us?" 

When  Harpalus  had  traitcrously  carried  off  Alexander's  trea- 
«utr>  from  Kahylon,  and  came  with  them  from  Asia  to  Atticit,  a 
numlur  of  the  mercenary  orators  itocked  to  him,  in  liopck  uf  slmr- 
ii)g  (he  spoil.     He  gave  these  some  small   taste  of  his  wealth,  but 

•  Sc»  ih*  Lir*  of  ThMcat. 
|^t*>et«r}  wu  obMiiMit   bj  maaiu  uf  kkiMatraimn  OMt  UborMut  m-ru'r,  i« 
^^It^twdi  indyliffBCCi  wmc  ijuiit  contnrjr. 
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•^     ctit  A  our  leisure,  and  take  our  measures  «rt^ 

i^i-.vy.v    i>  :iitriiruc!»  had  involved  Athens  in  the  La- 

....    -J.,   iiucii  PhocioD  was  displeased  at  it,  he  a>LeJ 

.    ...  .^     i»...n.i.  •'  Wtuit  jrtxjd  he  had  done  his  countiy  du- 

_.>     lai    le  was  general?"   "  And  dost  thou  tliink  it 

-..u  i'huiion,  ''  for  the  Athenians  to  be  buried  in  ihe 

.^   .   . -v..  .i.i>.i»tors?"    As  Leosthenes  continued  to  harangue 

c     :io»i  arrogant  and  pompous  manner,   Phocion 

,  ,.  ...I,  }our  speeches  are  like  cypress  trees,  large  and 

..i^i.i    iruit."      Hypcrides  rose  up  and  said,    "Tell 

>.ii  be  the  proper  time  for  the  Athenians  to  go  to 

V.  »  .    -..i^nrered,  *' I  do  not  think  it  advisable  till  the 

^..  ..■.>  viiniii  the  bounds  of  order  and  propriety,  the  rick 

i...,.    !    'til  contributions,  and  the  orators  forbear  robbing 

,.i..i..»    liuiiievl  the  forces  raised  by  Leosthenes ;  and  when 

^..i.  ;  i;«  V  •>••>  ^i"  opinion  of  them,  he  said,   "  I  like  them  very 

..v..  ..uti-.  '>utl  dread  the  consequence  ofa  long  one.    The 

s^    u  -iiip-^  '''*•'  soldiers,  are  all  very  good;  but  they  are  the 

.„i    tviuuvv."'     The  event  justified  his  observation.     Leos- 

i->,    ...iivvi  jrrtat  reputation  by  his  achievements;  for  he  de- 

.»    :kvi»i.iiis  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove  Antipater  into 

''t    it.x  vvvasion  the  Athenians,  borne  upon  the  tide  of 

.  »,..    4U.I  liino  in  mutual  entertainments,  and  in  sacrifices  to 

\l!>ii>  >>f  them  tliought,  too,  they  had  a  fine  opportunity 

, ,  .1  !tuvt>>n,  and  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  should  not  have 

,    •...»   ;kiu' suoh great  tilings?"  "  Certainly  I  should,"  said 

•  Ml  n;;II  I  should  advise  not  to  have  attempted  them." 

...    v.i>  IN  ;iud  messengers  from  the  army  came  one  after  a- 

.  .  1  ,.1  I.  >ount  of  further  success,  he  said,  "  When  shall  we 

,,»    v..,i..viii>]i;?" 

.:y,  .N  .iu»l  MHm  after;  and  the  party  which  was  for  continu- 
, .. .  •»  i"'4  «'>"*  'f^  Phocion  was  elecied  general,  he  would  be 
.  ^   t.i  o.iil  to  it,  instructed  a  man  that  was'  little  known  to 

.%.    ;   « 1  "  Crrriai  ir.ir;  and  it  might,  mdrrd,  b«  so  call'd,  iM'iiutf  it 

>,    •>>.'  V  I'oion  c'lnt-'drratei  ajainkt  the  .M.<crd<>iiiiins.     Itiii  it  wus  coin- 

^v^      ..,.j.»  »»r,  In.iii  Antijulcr's  btiii|;   dclriiltd  and  shut  up  in  Lamiii. 

,»,v    ■><.■  >>»'*  naliun  nhich  did  not  jmii  the  (irtcun  li-a^ur. — Uiod.  >i.-. 

^         •.   It.iii  th»y  may  run  »cry  well  fmin  ihf  starlinc  post  to  thmlrrmity, 
.,..      4.w«  mil  Im'w  thc-y  Will  hold  It  ImcI  again."     'I  hr  Orcrkt  h.i<l  two 

J,  MM '  which  thiy  ran  only  right  out  to  the  gualjand  tin-  liA.r'M; 

^,   ,^M  tfwl,  tod  thw  back  again. 
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to  Phocion  he  sent  no  lesstiian  seven  hundred  talenu^  assuring  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  command  his  whole  fortune,  if  he 
would  take  him  into  his  protection.  But  his  messengers  found  a 
disagreeable  reception :  Phocion  told  tliem,  that  <'  Harpalus  should 
repent  it,  if  he  continued  thus  to  corrupt  the  city."  And  the  traitor,, 
dejected  at  his  disappointment,  stopped  his  hand.  A  few  days  af~ 
ter,  a  general  assembly  being  held  on  this  afikir,  he  found  that  the 
men  who  had  taken  his  money,  in  order  to  exculpate  themselves,  ac- 
cused him  to  the  people;  while  Phocion,  who  would  accept  of  no- 
thing, was  inclined  to  serve  him,  as  iar  as  might  be  consistent  with 
the  public  good,  (larpalus,  therefore,  paid  his  court  to  him  a- 
gain,  and  took  every  method  to  shake  his  integrity,  but  he  found 
the  fortress  on  all  sides  impregnable.  Afterwards  he  applied  to 
Cliaricles,  Phocion 's  son-in-law,  and  his  success  with  him  gave  just 
cause  of  offence ;  for  all  the  world  saw  how  intimate  he  was  with  him, 
and  that  all  his  business  went  through  his  hands.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  mistress  Pythionice,  who  had  brought  him  a  daughter,  he  even 
employed  Charicles  to  get  a  superb  monument  built  for  her,  and  for 
that  purpose  furnished  him  with  vast  sums.  This  commission,  dis- 
honourable enough  in  itself,  became  more  so  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  of  it:  for  the  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Hermos,  on  the  road  between  Athens  and  Eleusis ;  and  there  appears 
nothing  in  it  answerable  to  the  charge  of  thirty  talents,  which  was. 
the  account  that  Charicles  brought  in*.  After  the  death  of  Harpa- 
lus, Charicles  and  Phocion  took  his  daughter  under  their  guardian- 
ship, and  educated  her  with  great  care.  At  last  Ciiaricles  was  called 
to  account  by  the  public  for  the  money  he  had  received  of  Harpalus ; 
and  he  desired  Phocion  to  support  him  with  his  interest,  and  to  ap- 
pear with  him  in  the  court:  but  Phocion  answered,  "I  made  you  my 
sop-in-law  only  for  just  and  honourable  purposes." 

The  first  person  that  brought  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  was 
Asclepiades,  the  son  of  Hipparchus.  Demades  desired  the  people 
to  give  no  credit  to  it:  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  Alexander  were  dead, 
the  whole  world  would  smell  the  carcase."  And  Phocion  seeing  the 
Atiicnians  elated,  and  inclined  to  raise  new  commotions,  endeavour- 
ed to  keep  them  quiet.  Many  of  the  orators,  however,  ascended  the 
rostrum,  and  assured  the  people  that  the  tidings  of  Asclepiades  were 
true :  "  Well,  then,"  said  Phocion,  "  if  Alexander  is  dead  to-day 
lie  will  be  so  to-morrow  and  the  day  following;  so  that  we  may 

*  Yet  Pansanias  lays,  it  was  one  of  the  completest  and  most  curious  performances  of 
4]!  the  ancient  works  in  Greece,  .^f cording  to  faim,  it  stood  on  the  other  side  of  tiie 
riret  Cephisns. 
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and  the  Macedonians  from  Asia  had  joined  him.  In  this  actioa  An- 
tiphilis  commanded  the  fuot,  and  Menon,  the  Thessaliun  horse:  L«on- 
atus  was  among  the  slain. 

Soon  after  this,  Craterus  passed  over  from  Asia  with  a  numerotis 
army,  and  another  bnttle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  worst- 
ed. The  loss,  indeed,  was  not  great;  and  it  was  principally  owing' 
to  the  disobedience  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  young  officers  that  did 
not  exert  a  proper  authority.  But  this,  joined  to  the  practice  of  An- 
tipater  upon  the  cities,  made  the  Greeks  desert  the  league,  and  shame- 
fully  betray  the  liberty  of  their  country.  As  Antipater  marched  di- 
rectly towards  Athens,  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  fled  out  of  the 
city.  As  for  Deraades,  he  had  not  been  able,  in  any  degree,  to  answer 
the  fines  that  had  been  laid  upou  him ;  for  he  had  been  amerced  seven 
times  for  proposing  edicts  contrary  to  law.  He  had  also  been  de 
clarcd  infamous,  aud  incapable  of  speaking  in  the  assembly.  Bii 
now,  finding  himself  at  full  liberty,  he  moved  for  an  order  that  aiii<^ 
bassadors  should  be  sent  to  Antipater  with  full  powers  to  treat 
peace.  The  people,  alarmed  at  their  present  situation,  called  fo 
Phocion,  declaring  that  he  was  the  only  man  they  could  trust :  upon 
which  he  said,  "  If  you  had  followed  the  counsel  I  gave  you, 
should  not  have  had  now  to  deliberate  on  such  an  utTiiir."  Thus  tl 
decree  passed,  and  Phocion  was  despatched  to  Antipater,  who  then 
lay  with  his  army  in  Cadmca*,  and  was  preparing  to  enter  Attica. 

His  first  requisition  was,  that  Antipater  would  finish  the  treaty  be-, 
fore  he  left  the  camp  in  which  he  then  lay.  Craterus  said  it  was  ; 
unreasonable  demand,  that  they  should  rAnnin  thi-re  to  be  trouble- 
some to  their  friends  and  allies,  when  they  might  subsist  at  tiic  ex- 
pense of  their  enemies.  But  Antipater  took  iiim  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  "  lA't  us  indulge  Piioeion  so  far."  As  to  tiie  conditions,  he  in- 
sisted that  the  Athenians  should  leave  them  to  him,  as  he  had  don* 
at  !*imia  to  their  general  Lcosthcnes. 

Phocion  went  and  rcjwrted  this  preliminary  to  the  Athenians, 
which  tliiy  agreed  to  out  of  necessity,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes 
with  other  ambassadors,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Xenocrates  Ihs 
philosopher:  for  the  virtue  and  reputation  of  the  latter  were  so  great 
Olid  illustriouK,  that  the  Athenians  thought  there  could  be  nothing  ia 
human  n.iturc  so  insolent,  savage,  and  ferocious,  as  not  to  feel  some 
Impressions  of  respect  and  reverence  at  the  sight  of  him.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  otherwise  with  Anli|mtcr,  through  his  extreme  bru* 

*  Di6cr,  wtibout  an;  nrcfuitjr.  <up|wtc«  lli*l  Plulanh  uki  tli«  woid  Cadmtm  lot 
B«BOtuu  In  ■  poetical  wujr  it  i>,  ttuioiii,  c*ii>Ur  of  t>f mg uiulrriliwU  to;  but  il  it  pluu. 
{torn  whu  follow!,  that  Antiptftr  itiea  hj  at  Tlwbu,  kuO  |irubibtjf  in  tbc  C«diBf«  oi 
ciitdd. 
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make  a  motion  in  the  assembly,  importing,  "  That,  as  an  old  friencL 
and  school-fellow  of  Phoclon,  he  desired  the  peoi^Ie  to  spare  him,  and 
preserve  him  for  the  most  pressing  occasions,  because  there  was  not 
another  man  in  their  dominions  to  be  compared  to  him."  At  the 
same  time  he  was  to  recommend  Antiphilis  for  the  command.  The 
Athenians  embracing  the  proposal,  Phocion  stood  up  and  told  them, 
"He  never  was  that  man's  school-fellow,  nor  had  he  any  acquaint- 
ance with  him;  but,  from  this  moment,"  said  he,  turning  to  him,  "I 
shall  number  thee  amongst  my  best  friends,  since  thou  hast  advised 
what  is  most  agreeable  to  me." 

Hie  Athenians  were  strongly  inclined  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
the  Boeotians,  and  Phocion  at  first  as  strongly  opposed  it.  His 
friends  represented  to  him,  that  this  violent  opposition  of  his  would 
provoke  them  to  put  him  to  death.  "  lliey  may  do  it,  if  they  please," 
said  he:  "It  will  be  unjustly,  if  I  advise  them  for  the  best:  but  just- 
ly, if  I  should  prevaricate."  However,  when  he  saw  that  they  were 
not  to  be  persuaded,  and  that  they  continued  to  besiege  him  with 
clamour,  he  ordered  a  herald  to  make  proclamation,  "  That  all  the 
Athenians,  who  were  not  more  than  sixty  years  above  the  age  of  pu- 
b^y,  should  take  five  days  provisions,  and  follow  him  immediately 
from  the  assembly  to  the  field." 

This  raised  a  great  tumult,  and  the  old  mei^  began  to  exclaim 
against  the  order,  and  to  walk  off:  upon  which  Phocion  said,  "Does 
this  disturb  you,  when  I,  who  am  fourscore  years  old,  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  you?"  That  short  remonstrance  had  its  effect;  it  made  them 
quiet  and  tractable.  Whea  Micion  marched  a  considerable  corps  of 
Macedonians  and  mercenaries  toKhamuus,and  ravaged  the  sea-coast 
and  the  adjacent  country,  Phocion  advanced  against  him  with  a  body 
of  Athenians.  On  this  occasion  a  number  of  them  were  very  imper-, 
tinent  in  pretending  to  dictate  or  advise  him  how  to  proceed.  One 
counselled  him  to  secure  such  an  eminence,  another  to  send  his  cav- 
alry to  such  a  post,  and  a  third  pointed  out  a  place  for  a  camp. 
**  Heavens!"  said  Phocion,  "  how  many  generals  have  we,  and  how 
few  soldiers!" 

When  he  had  drawn  up  his  army,  one  of  the  infantry  advanced  be- 
fore the  ranks;  but,  when  he  saw  an  enemy  stepping  out  to  meet  him, 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  drew  back  to  his  post :  AVhereupon 
Phocion  said,  "  Young  man,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  desert  your  sta- 
tion twice  in  one  day :  that  in  which  I  had  placed  you,  and  that  in 

which  you  had  placed  yourself?" Then  he  immediately  attacked  the 

enany,  routed  them,  and  killed  great  numibers,  among  whom  was 
their  general  Micion.  The  confederate  army  of  the  Greeks  in  Thes- 
aaly  Iihe^vise  defeated  Antipater  in  a  great  battle,  though  Leonatus 
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aixl  the  Macedonians  from  Asia  had  joined  him.  In  this  action  An- 
tiphilis  commanded  the  foot,  and  Menon,  the  Thessalian  horse:  Leon- 
atus  was  among  the  slain. 

Soon  after  this,  Craterus  passed  over  from  Asia  with  a  numerous 
army,  and  another  battle  was  fought,  in  wliich  the  Greeks  were  worst- 
ed.    The  loss,  indeed,  was  not  great;  and  it  was  principally  owing' 
to  the  disobedience  uf  the  soldiers,  who  had  young  officers  that  did 
not  exert  a  proper  authority.     But  this,  joined  to  the  practice  of  An- 
tipater  upon  the  cities,  made  tlie  Greeks  desert  the  league,  and  shame 
fully  betray  the  liberty  of  their  country.     As  Antipater  marched  di 
rectly  towards  Athens,  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  fled  out  of  thi 
city.     As  for  Demadcs,  he  had  not  been  able,  in  any  degree,  to  answ 
the  fines  titat  had  been  laid  upon  him ;  for  he  had  been  amerced  sevei 
times  for  proposing  edicts  contrary  to  law.     He  had  also  been  de- 
clared infamous,  and  incapable  of  speaking  in  the  assembly.     Bui 
now,  finding  himself  at  full  liberty,  he  moved  for  an  order  that  aro' 
bassadors  should  be  sent  to  Antipater  with  full  powers  to  treat 
peace.     The  people,  alarmed  at  their  present  situation,  eulled  for'' 
Phocion,  declaring  that  he  was  the  only  man  they  could  trust :  upon 
which  he  said,  "  If  you  had  followed  the  counsel  I  gave  you,  wi 
should  not  have  had  now  to  deliberate  on  such  an  affair."     Thus  tl»* 
decree  passed,  arid  Phocion  was  despatched  to  Antipater,  who  then 
lay  with  his  army  in  Cadmca*,  and  was  prepring  to  enter  Attica. 

His  first  requisition  was,  that  Antipater  would  finish  the  treaty  be- 
fore he  left  the  camp  in  which  he  then  lay.  Craterus  said  it  was  an 
tinrcasonable  demand,  that  they  should  rAnain  there  to  be  trouble- 
some to  their  friends  and  allies,  when  they  might  subsist  at  the 
pcnseof  their  enemies.  But  Antipater  took  liiui  by  the  hand,  and' 
said,  "  L<et  us  indulge  Phocion  so  far."  As  to  the  conditions,  he  in- 
sisted that  the  .\theni:ins  should  leave  them  to  him,  as  he  liad  don« 
nt  I*imia  to  their  general  Lcosthcncs. 

Phocion  went  and  reported  this  preliminary  to  die  Athenians, 
which  they  agreed  to  out  of  necessity,  and  then  returned  to  Thebrs 
with  other  ambassadors,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Xcnocrates  fh 
philosopher:  for  the  virtue  and  reputation  of  the  latter  were  so  greati 
and  illuvtrious,  that  the  Athenians  thought  there  could  be  nothing  in 
human  nature  so  insolent,  savage,  and  ferocious,  as  not  to  feel  some 
impressions  of  respect  and  reverence  at  the  sight  of  him.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  otherwise  with  Antipater,  tiirough  his  extreme  bru- 

*  Dicier,  itilhoat  any  ntccHttj,  tupptMci  Ihit  Pluttrcb  uk>  llir  woni  C»dmt 
BttMia.     In  •  {Hirlical  «i_y  it  i>,  indeed,  capnU"  o(  being  uiidertiooU  lu :  but  it  ii  | 
froB  what  falloot.  thai  Antiptlct  Uien  la;  it  11>cbc>,  and  probiblj  u  the  Cwlaca 
eitadrl. 
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talitj  and  antipathy  to  virtae;  for -he  embraced  the  rest  with  great 
cordiality,  but  would  not  even  speak  to  Xenocrates,  which  gave  him 
occasion  to  say,  "  Antipater  does  well  in  being  ashamed  before  me, 
and  me  only,  of  his  injurious  designs  agains't  Athens." 

Xenocrates  afterwards  attempted  to  speak,  but  Antipater,  in  great 
anger,  interrupted  him,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed*.  To 
Phocion's  discoorse,  however,  he  gave  attention ;  and  answered,  that 
he  sboald  grant  the  Athenians  peace,  and  consider  them  as  his  friends, 
on  the  following  conditions:  "In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  they 
must  deliver  up  to  me  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides.  In  the  next 
place,  they  most  put  their  government  on  the  ancient  footing,  when 
none  but  the  rich  were  advanced  to  the  great  offices  of  state :  a  third 
article  is,  that  they  must  receive  a  garrison  into  Munychia:  and  a 
Iborth,  that  they  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war."  All  the  new 
deputies,  except  Xenocrates,  thought  themselves  happy  in  these  con- 
ditions. That  philosopher  said,  "  Antipater  deals  favourably  with 
us,  if  he  considers  us  as  his  slaves ;  but  hardly,  if  he  looks  upon  us 
as  freemen."  Phocion  begged  far  a  remission  of  the  article  of  the 
ganison ;  and  Antipater  is  said  to  have  answered,  ''  Phocion,  we  will 
^rent  thee  every  thing,  except  what  would  be  the  ruin  of  both  us 
and  thee."  Others  say,  that  Autipater  asked  Phocion,  "  Whether, 
if  he  excused  the  Athenians  as  to  the  garrison,  he  would  undertake 
for  their  observing  the  other  articles,  and  raising  no  new  commo- 
tions?" As  Phocion  hesitated  at  this  question,  Callimedon,  sumamed 
Cambns,  a  violent  man,  and  an  enemy  to  popular  government,  started 
up  andawd,  "  Antipater,  Why  do  you  suffer  this  man  to  amuse  you? 
If  be  should  give  you  his  word,  would  you  depend  upon  it,  and  not 
abide  by  your  first  resolutions?" 

Thus  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
which  was  commanded  by  Menyllus,  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and 
the  friend  of  Phocion.  But  that  precaution  appeared  to  be  dictated> 
1^  a  wanton  vanity;    rather  an  abuse  of  power  to  the  purposes 

*  Yet  he  had  behaved  to  him  with  great  kindness,  wliea  he  was  sent  lo  rantoai  tbe- 
ptiionen.  Antipater,  on  that  occasion,  look  the  first  opportuaitf  to  ioirite  bim  to  sap- 
per; and  Xeoocrates  aoawered  iu  those  verses  of  Homer,  which  Ul;»sei  addreaieii  to 
Citce,  who  pressed  him  to  partake  of  tbe  delicacies  she  bad  prorided— 

III  fits  it  me,  whose  friends  are  sank  to  beasts. 
To  qoaff  thy  bowls,  and  riot  in  thy  feasts. 
Me  woaldst  tboD  please  f  For  them  thy  cares  employ; 
f  And  them  to  me  restore,  and  me  to  joy. 

Aatipatet  was  lo  chanued  with  tbe  happy  application  of  these  Tene*,  that  he  teUatei 
all  tbtpriwoets. 


of  insolence,  than  a  measure  necessary  for  the  conqueror's  aSkirs*. 
It  was  more  severely  felt  by  tiie  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  time 
the  garrison  entered;  whicli  was  tlie  twenticili  of  the  montli  of  Sep- 
tembcrt,  when  they  i^re  celebrating  the  great  mysteries,  and 
thevery  day  ihnt  they  carried  the  god  Bacchus  in  procession  from  the 
city  to  Elcusis.  The  disturbances  they  saw  in  the  ceremonies  gave 
many  of  the  people  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  difllrcnce  of  the  divine 
dispensations  with  respect  to  Athens  in  the  present  and  in  ancient 

times. "  Formerly,"  saiJ  ihey,  "  mystic  visions  were  seen,  and 

voices  heard,  to  the  great  happiness  of  the  republic,  and  the  terror 
and  astonishment  of  our  enemies:  but  now,  during  the  same  cere-' 
monies,  the  gotls  look  witiiout  concern  upon  the  severest  misfortunes 
that  can  linppcn  to  Greece,  and  suffer  the  holiest,  and  what  was  once 
the  most  agreeable  time  in  the  year,  to  be  profaned,  and  rendered  the 
date  of  our  greatest  calamities." 

A  few  days  Infore,  the  Athenians  had  received  an  oracle  from  Do- 
dona,  which  warned  them  to  secure  the  promontories  of  Diana 
against  strangersj.  And  aliout  this  time,  upon  washing  the  sacred 
fillets  witli  which  they  bind  the  mystic  beds,  instead  of  the  lively 
purple  they  used  to  have,  they  changed  to  a  faint  dead  colour. 
What  added  to  the  wonder  was,  that  all  the  linen  belonging  to  private 
persons,  which  was  w.Lshed  in  the  same  water,  retained  its  former  lus- 
tre. And  ius  a  priest  was  washing  a  pig  in  that  part  of  the  port 
called  Vautharus,  a  large  fish  seized  the  hinder  parts,  and  devoured 
them  as  far  as  the  belly  ;  by  which  the  gods  plainly  announced,  that 
they  would  lose  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  next  the  sea,  and  keep 
the  upper. 

The  garrison  commanded  by  Menyllus  did  no  sort  of  injur)'  to  the 
citizens.  But  the  number  excluded,  by  anothcrarticle  of  the  treaty, 
on  account  uf  their  poverty  from  a  share  in  the  governmeot,  was 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand.  Such  of  these  as  remained  in  Athens 
appeared  to  he  in  a  state  of  misery  and  disgrace;  andsuehas  migrated 
to  ■  city  and  lands  iu  Thrace,  assigned  them  by  Antipater,  looked 
upon  themselves  n*  no  better  than  a  conquered  people,  transported 
into  a  foreign  country. 
The  death  of  Demosthenes  in  Calauria,  and  that  of  Hyperides  at 


*  Our  aatbnt  in  lliii  |il«ee  «cem>  lu  be  oul  iii  bit  poliliu,  lliOtii(;!i  in  general  a  rpry 
•M«  antl  tcHncil  puliticiau,  lot  ohal  but  a  (aiTiKiii  could  bane  lupporttd  aa  oUgktthj 
I  •  DaliM  to  isucb  in  Iot«  nith  popular  |OT«rnm«ot,  or  bare  teatruaed  iWb  froa 
I  ap  ttm  tbt  int  ap|rariuiiil j  f 
T  Boiiiroaiion. 

t  Sainted  to  i)t  porljfall;  w  railed,  bceaaaa  mouniainoui  placn  and  fdccMi  wrtm 
I  ta  ibu  ivditrM.   At  lead  ••  know  of  no  ptaaooletirt  io  Altic*  ■adct  Uut  Ma«. 
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Cleone,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  another  place,  made 
the  Athenians  remember  Alexander  and  Pliilip  with  a  regret  which 
seemed  almost  inspired  by  affection*.  The  case  was  the  same  with 
them  now  as  it  was  with  the  countryman  afterwards,  upon  the  death 
of  Antigonus.  Those  who  killed  that  prince,  and  reigned  in  his 
stead,  were  so  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  that  a  Phrygian  peasant, 
who  was  digging  the  ground,  being  asked  what  he  was  seekitiL',  said, 
with  a  si^,  "  I  am  seeking  for  Antigonus."  Many  of  tlie  Athenians 
expressed  equal  concern  now,  when  they  remembered  the  great  and 
generous  turn  of  mind  in  those  kings,  and  how  easily  their  anger  was 
appeased.  Whereas  Antipater,  who  endeavoured  to  conceal  his 
power  under  the  mask  of  a  private  man,  a  mean  habit,  and  a  plain 
diet,  was  infinitely  more  rigorous  to  those  under  his  command;  and, 
in  fact,  an  oppressor  and  a  tyrant-  Yet,  at  the  request  of  Phocion, 
he  recalled  many  persons  from  exile,  and,  to  such  as  he  did  not  choose 
to  restore  to  their  own  country,  granted  a  commodious  situation;  for 
instead  of  being  forced  to  reside,  like  other  exiles,  beyond  the  Cerau- 
Diao  mountains,  and  the  promontory  of  Tienarus,  he  suffered  them  to 
remain  in  Greece,  and  settle  in  Peloponnesus.  Of  this  number  was 
Agnonides  the  informer. 

In  some  other  instances  he  governed  with  equity.  He  directed 
the  police  of  Athens  in  a  just  and  candid  manner ;  raising  the  modest 
and  good  to  the  principal  employments,  and  excluding  the  uneasy  and 
the  seditious  from  all  offices ;  so  that,  having  no  opportunity  to  excite 
troubles,  the  spirit  of  faction  died  away;  and  he  taught  them,  by 
little  and  little,  to  love  the  country,  and  apply  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture. Observing  one  day  that  Xenocrates  paid  a  tax  as  a  stranger, 
he  offered  to  make  him  a  present  of  his  freedom,  but  he  refused  it, 
and  assigned  this  reason "  I  will  never  be  a  member  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  prevent  the  establishment  of  which  I  acted  in  a  public 
character." 

Menyllus  was  pleased  to  offer  Phocion  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney: but  he  said :  "  Neither  is  Menyllus  a  greater  man  that  Alexander, 
nor  liave  1  greater  reason  to  receive  a  present  now,  than  I  had  then." 
Tlie  governor  pressed  him  to  take  it,  at  least  for  his  son  Phocus ;  but 
he  answered,  "  If  Phocus  becomes  sober,  his  father's  estate  will  be 
sufficient  for  him ;  and  if  he  continues  dissolute,  nothing  will  be  so." 
He  gave  Antipater  a  more  severe  answer,  when  he  wanted  him  to  do 
something  inconsistent  with  his  probity:  "  Antipater,"  said  he, 
"  caonot  have  me  both  for  a  friend  and  a  flatterer."     And  Antipater 

*  The  ctael  diiposition  of  Ailtipaler,  who  had  insUted  upon  Demosthenes  and  Hj- 
peridet  being  giTcn  up  to  bU  reTCoge,  nude  the  coudoct  of  Philip  and  Alexander  com* 
fantirelj  amiable. 


himself  used  to  s«y,  "  I  have  two  friends  in  Athens,  Phocioa  aad 
Den)ades;  it  is  impossible  cither  to  persuade  the  one  to  any  thiog^ 
or  to  satisfy  llie  otlicr."  Indeed,  Phocion  had  liis  poverty  to  show 
as  a  proof  of  liis  virtue;  for  though  he  so  often  commanded  the 
Athenian  armies,  and  was  honoured  witli  the  friendship  of  so  mnny 
kinjjs,  he  pew  old  in  indigence;  whereas  Demades  paraded  with 
his  wealth  even  in  instances  that  were  contrary  to  law:  fortherewas 
a  law  at  Athens,  that  no  foreigner  should  appear  in  the  choruses 
upon  the  stage,  under  the  penalty  of  a  thousand  drachmtis,  to  be  paid 
by  the  person  who  gave  the  entertainment :  yet  Dcmades,  in  his  cx- 
liibition,  produced  none  but  foreigners;  and  he  paid  the  thousand 
drachmas  finp  for  each,  thougl)  their  number  was  a  hundred.  And 
when  his  son  Di'tnca  was  married,  he  said,  "  When  I  m^ried  yoar 
mother,  the  next  neighbour  hardly  knew  it;  but  kings  and  princes 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  your  nuptials." 

Tlic  Athenians  were  continually  importuning  Phocion  to  pcrsiui^ 
Antipatcr  to  withdraw  the  garrison ;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  des- 
paired cif  success,  or  rather  because  he  perceived  that  the  people  wen 
more  sober  and  submissive  to  government,  under  fe:tr  of  that  rod,  I 
always  declined  the  commission.     The  otdy  thing  that  he  asked  and 
obtained  of  Antipatcr  was,  that  the  money  which  the  Athenians  were 
to  pay  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  should  not  he  insisted  on  imme- 
diately, but  a  longer  term  granted.     'Flic  Athenians,  finding  that 
njocion  wimld  not  meddle  with  the  afiiiir  of  the  garrison,  applied  to 
Demartes,  who  readily  undertook  it.     In  consequeticc  of  this,  he  and 
bis  son  took  a  journey  to  Macedonia.     It  should  seem  his  evil  genius 
led  him  thither;  for  lie  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  Antipatcr  wa 
in  his  last  illness,  and  when  Cwssander,  now  absolute  muster  of  evcry^ 
thing,  had  intercrpttd  n  letter  written  by  lAmades  to  Aniigonus  in 
Asia,  inviting  him  to  come  over  and  seize  Greece  and  Macedonia 
"  which,"  he  said,  "  hung  upon  an  c^  rotten  stalk;"  so  he  con- 
temptuously called  Antipatcr.     Cassandcr  no  sooner  saw  him,  ihaa 
be  ordered  him  to  l>c  arrested;  and  first  lie  killed  his  son  before  bit 
eyes,  and  s>>  nr ar,  tlmt  the  hlocd  spouted  upon  him,  and  filled  hit  bor 
aom;  thrn,  after  having  reproached  him  nith  his  ingratitude  and 
perfidiousneM,  he  slew  him  likewise- 

Antipatcr,  a  little  befoie  his  death,  had  Appointed  Polypcrclion  gene- 
ral, and  given  Cassandcr  the  conitiiand  of  a  thousuiid  men  :  hutCas- 
sandtr,  f;tr  from  being  satisfied  with  such  an  appointn>ent,  haslrord 
to  seize  the  supreme  |K)wer,  and  immediately  sent  Nic:in<>r  to  lake 
the  command  of  the  garrison  from  Mcnyllus,  and  to  secure  Munrchia 
before  the  news  of  his  father's  death  got  abroad.  This  scheme  was 
cairitd  into  cxccutiou;  and^  a  few  days  after,  the  Athetuaas  being 
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ioformed  of  the  death  of  Antipater,  accused  Phocion  of  being  privy 
to  that  event,  and  concealing  it  out  of  friendship  to  Nicanor.  Pho- 
cion^ however,  gave  himself  no  pain  about  it;  on  the  contrary,  he 
conversed  fomiiiarly  with  Nicanor;  and  by  Iiis  assiduities,  not  only 
rendered  him  kind  and  obliging  to  the  Athenians,  but  inspired  him 
with  an  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  by  exhibiting  games  and 
shows  to  the  people. 

Meantime  Polyperchon,  to  wliom  the  uare  of  the  king's  person  was 
committed*,  in  order  to  countermine  Cassander,  wrote  letters  to  the 
Athenians,  importing,  "  That  the  king  restored  them  to  their  ancient 
form  of  government ;"  according  to  which,  all  the  people  had  a  right 
to  public  employments.  This  was  a  snare  he  laid  for  Phocion :  for 
being  desirous  of  making  himself  master  of  Atiiens,  (as  soon  appeared 
from  his  actions),  he  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  effect  any  thing 
while  Phocion  was  in  the  way.  He  saw,  too,  that  his  expulsion 
would  be  no  difficult  task,  when  all  who  had  been  excluded  from  a 
share  in  the  administration  were  restored,  and  the  orators  and  public 
informers  were  once  more  masters  of  the  tribunals. 

As  these  letters  raised  great  commotions  among  the  people,  Ni- 
canor was  desired  to  speakf  to  them  on  that  subject  in  the  Pirsus; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  entered  their  assembly,  trusting  his  person  with 
Phocion.  Dercyllus,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  the  adjacent 
country,  laid  a  scheme  to  seize  him;  but  Nicanor,  getting  timely  in- 
formation of  his  design,  guarded  against  it,  and  soon  showed  that  he 
would  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  city.  Phocion  then  was  blamed 
for  letting  him  go  when  he  had  him  in  his  hands;  but  he  answered, 
'*  He  could  confide  in  Nicanor 's  promises,  and  saw  no  reason  to 
suspect  him  of  any  ill  design.  "  However,"  said  he,  "  be  the 
issue  what  it  may,  1  had  rather  be  found  suffering  than  doing  what  is 
unjust." 

This  answer,  if  we  examine  it  with  respect  to  himself  only,  will 
appear  to  be  entirely  the  result  of  fortitude  and  honour;  but, 
when  we  consider  that  he  hazarded  the  safety  of  his  country,  and, 
what  is  more,  that  he  was  general  and  first  magistrate,  I  know  not 
whether  he  did  not  violate  a  stronger  and  more  respectable  obliga- 
tion. It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  Phocion  was  afraid  of  involving 
Athens  in  a  "war,  and,  for  that  reason,  would  not  seize  the  person 
of  Nicanor;  and  that  he  only  urged  the  obligations  of  justice  and 
good  faith,  that  Nicanor,  by  a  grateful  sense  of  such  behaviour. 


•  The  son  of  Alexaader,  who  w«j  yet  rery  young. 
t  Rionor  knew  that  Polyperchun'i  proposal  to  restore  the  demuctMiy  wu  merely  » 
saite.  ead  be  wanted  to  make  the  Athenians  sensible  of  it. 
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might  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  quiet,  and  think  of  do  injurious  at- 
tempt against  the  Athenians :  for  the  truth  is.  he  had  such  con6- 
dence  in  Nicanor,  that  when  he  had  accounts  brouglu  liim  from  se- 
veral hands  of  designs  u|xin  the  Pira:u<i,  of  his  ordering  a  body  of 
mercenaries  to  Salamis,  and  of  his  bribing  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Pirmus,  lie  would  give  no  credit  to  any  of  these  things.  Nay, 
when  Philomcdcs,  of  the  borough  of  Lampra,  got  an  edict  made, 
that  all  the  Athenians  should  take  up  arms,  and  obey  the  orders  of 
Phocion,  he  took  no  care  to  act  in  pursuance  of  it,  till  Nicanor  had 
brought  his  troops  out  of  Munycliin,nnd  carried  his  trenches  round  the 
Pirteus.  Then  Phocion  would  have  led  the  Athenians  against  him; 
but  by  this  time  they  were  become  mutinous,  and  looked  upon  him 
with  contempt. 

At  that  juncture  arrived  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polyperchon,  whb 
an  army,  under  pretence  of  assisting  tlic  city  against  Nicanor ;  but, 
in  reality,  to  avail  himself  of  its  fatal  divisions,  and  to  seize  it,  if 
possible,  for  himself.  For  the  exiles  who  entered  the  town  with 
him,  the  foreigners,  and  such  citizens  as  had  been  stigmatized  as 
infamous,  with  other  mean  people,  resorted  to  him,  and  all  togctlicr 
made  up  a  strange  disorderly  assembly,  by  whose  suftrages  the  com- 
mand was  taken  from  Phoc-ion,  and  other  generals  appointed.  Had 
not  Alexander  been  seen  alone  near  the  walls  in  cunfereucc  witb 
Nicanor,  and,  by  repeated  interviews,  given  the  Athenians  cause  o( 
suspicion,  the  city  could  not  ha\'c  escaped  the  danger  it  was  in.  Im- 
mediately  the  orator  .\gnonides  singled  out  Phocion,  and  accused 
hlni  of  treason;  which  so  much  uluiined  C'alliinedou  and  Pericles^, 
that  they  fled  out  of  the  city.  Phocion,  with  such  of  his  friends  as 
did  not  forsake  him,  repaired  to  Polyperchon.  Solon  of  Platira, 
and  Dinarchus  of  Corinth,  who  passed  tor  the  friends  and  confidents 
'of  Polyperchon,  out  of  regard  to  Phocion,  desired  to  be  of  the  psrtj. 
But  Dinarehu*!  falling  ill  by  the  way,  they  were  obliged  to  stop  many 
days  at  Elatea.  In  the  mean  time,  Arehcstratus  proposed  a  decree, 
and  Agnonides  got  it  passed,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  Polyper^ 
chon  with  an  accusation  against  Phocion. 

The  two  parties  came  up  to  I'olyperclion  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
was  U[»n  his  march  with  the  kingf  near  Pharuges,  a  town  of  l*bo- 
ris,  situated  at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Acroriam,  now  called  Galat*. 

*  feriela  hri«  loak«  lite  an  vrroiiruivt  rf  aiting.  Aflcrwirdi  ««  Cnd  nol  I'rtitlm^ 
bat  Cliancla.  mrullimed  kluof  wtlli  Callimcilun.  Ch«ricl<>  «u  PliociuD'a  lM-ta> 
U». 

t  Tlilt  wat  Atiitcu>,  Ctic  natural  too  of  Pbilip.  After  ximx  of  Alciandcr't  Kcanilt 
had  raiard  hini  lo  the  ifaronr  (or  thcir  om  purpotei.  lie  t*ok  (b«  nam*  o(  Pbilip,  ia4 
tf  i(Ded  tix  yttt*  aod  •  (aw  noalbt. 
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There  Polyperchon  placed  the  king  under  a  golden  canopy,  and  his 
friends  on  each  side  of  him ;  and,  before  he  proceeded  to  any  other 
bosiness,  gave  orders  that  Diuarchns  should  be  put  to  the  torture, 
and  afterwards  despatched.  This  done,  he  gave  the  Athenians 
audience :  but  as  they  filled  the  place  with  noise  and  tumult,  inter- 
ropring  each  other  with  mutual  accusations  to  the  council,  Agno- 
nides  pressed  forward,  and  sajd,  "  Put  us  all  in  one  cage  and  send 
us  back  to  Athens,  to  give  account  of  our  conduct  there."  The 
king  laughed  at  the  proposal ;  but  the  Macedonians  whp  attended 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  strangers  who  were  drawn  thither  by  cu- 
riosity, were  desirous  of  hearing  the  cause,  and  therefore  made 
signs  to  the  deputies  to  argue  the  matter  there.  However,  it  was 
far  from  being  conducted  with  impartiality.  Polyperchon  often  in- 
terrupted Phocion,  who  at  last  was  so  provoked,  that  he  struck  his 
staff  upon  the  ground,  and.  would  speak  no  more.  Hegemon  said, 
Polyperchon  himself  could  bear  witness  to  his  affectionate  regard 
for  the  people ;  and  that  general  answered,  "  Do  you  come  here  to 
slander  me  before  the  king?"  Upon  this  the  king  started  up,  and 
was  going  to  run  Hegemon  through  with  his  spear,  but  Polypercboa 
prevented  him  ;  and  the  council  broke  up  immediately. 

The  guards  then  surrounded  Phocion  and  his  party,  except  a  few, 
who,  being  at  some  distance,  muffled  themselves  up  and  fled.  Cli- 
tus  carried  the  prisoners  to  Athens,  under  colour  of  having  them 
tried  there,  but,  in  reality,  only  to  have  them  put  to  death,  as  per- 
sons already  condemned.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  thing 
made  it  a  more  melancholy  scene.  The  prisoners  were  carried  in 
carts  through  the  Ceramicus  to  the  theatre,  where  Clitus  shut  them 
up  till  the  archons  had  assembled  the  people.  From  this  assembly, 
neither  slaves  nor  foreigners,  nor  persons  stigmatiaed  as  infamous, 
were  excluded ;  the  tribunal  and  the  theatre  were  open  to  all.  Then 
the  king's  letter  was  read ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  "  That  he 
had  found  the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason,  but  that  he  left  it  to  the 
Athenians,  as  freemen,  who  were  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
tQ  pass  sentence  upon  them." 

At  the  same  time,  Clitus  presented  them  to  the  people.  Tl>e  best 
of  the  citizens,  when  they  saw  Phocion,  appeared  greatly  dejected, 
and,  covering  their  faces  with  their  mantles,  began  to  weep.  One, 
however,  had  the  courage  to  say,  "  Since  the  king  leaves  the  drter- 
mination  of  so  important  a  matter  to  tlie  people,  it  would  be  proper 
tu  command  all  slaves  and  strangers  to  depart."  But  the  populace^ 
instead  of  agreeing  to  that  motion,  cried  out,  "  It  would  be  much 
more  proper  to  stone  all  the  favourers  of  oligarchy,  all  the  enemies 
of  the  people."    After  which,  po  oxLt  attempted  to  offer  any  thing^ 


in  behalf  of  F'hocion.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  ubiained 
permission  (o  speak.  At  lust,  &ilence  being  made,  he  said,  "Do 
you  design  to  take  away  my  life  justly  or  unjustly?"  Sotuc  of  them 
answoring,  "  Justly,"  he  said,  "  How  cai»  you  know  whether  it 
will  be  justly,  if  you  do  not  hear  nie  first?"  As  he  did  not  find 
them  inclioahle  in  the  least  to  hear  him,  he  advanced  some  paces 
forward,  and  said,  "  Citizens  of  Atliens,  I  acknowledge!  have  done 
you  injustice;  and,  for  my  faults  in  the  administration,  adjudge  my- 
.  self  guilty  of  death*;  but  why  will  you  put  tliese  men  to  death,  who 
have  never  injured  you?"  The  populace  made  answer,  "  Becjiusc 
they  are  fiiends  to  you."  Upon  which  he  drew  back,  and  resigned 
himself  quietly  to  his  fate. 

Agnonides  then  read  the  decree  he  hud  prepared;  according  to 
which,  the  people  were  to  declare,  by  their  suflrages,  whether  tlie 
prisoners  appeared  to  be  guilty  or  not ;  and,  if  they  appeared  su,  they 
were  to  sutTer  death.  Wlien  the  decree  was  read,  some  called  fur  i 
additional  clause  for  putting  Phocion  to  tlie  torture  before  cxccutio 
and  iunisted  that  the  rack  and  its  managers  should  be  sent  for  ifl 
mediately-  But  Agnonides,  observing  that  Cliius  was  displeased 
the  proposal,  and  looking  upon  it  himself  as  a  barbarous  and  detesta* 
ble  thing,  said,  "  When  we  take  that  villain  Caliimedon,  let  ux  pat 
liim  to  the  torture;  but,  indeed,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  cannot  consent 
that  Pbocioi)  should  have  such  hard  measure."  Upon  this,  one  of 
the  better  di.^posed  Athenians  cried  out,  "  Thou  an  certainly  right ; 
for,  if  wc  torture  Phocion,  what  must  we  do  to  thee?"  There  was, 
however,  hardly  one  negative  when  the  sentence  ol  death  was  pro- 
posed; all  the  people  gave  their  voices  standing,  ^nd  some  of  them 
even  crowned  tbi'mselves  with  flowers,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
festivity.  With  Phocion  there  were  Nicocks,  Thudip|)us,  Uege- 
mon,  and  Pythocies.  As  for  Demetrius  the  Phaleriaii,  Caliimedon, 
Charicles,  and  some  others,  who  were  absent,  the  same  sentence  wu 
passed  upon  them. 

After  the  assembly  Was  dismissed,  the  convicts  were  sent  to  prison. 
The  embraces  of  their  friends  atid  relations  melted  them  into  lean; 
Nnd  they  all  went  on  bewailing  their  fate,  except  Phocion,  Hit 
countenance  was  the  same  as  when  the  people  sent  him  out  to  com-' 
m«nd  tlicir  armies,  and  the  beholders  could  not  but  admire  hi>  invio- 
cible  firmness  nnd  magnanimity.  Some  of  his  enemies,  indeed,  re- 
viled him  ts  he  went  along;  and  one  of  them  even  spit  io  hi*  biccj 
upon  which  he  turned  to  the  magistrates,  and  said,  "  Will  nobodj 

*  It  «*•  Ihr  cation  for  the  penon  «coi>cO  lu  lay  tone  peaalljr  an  himielf.     Fliir^ 
ttiMOWt  Ike  buhtn. ttiinhni  it  a%U\  be  •  iseaiu  to  reconcile  the  Atfceiuiai  U  lab  hvtmhf 
UfX. 
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correct  this  fellow's  rudeness?"  Thudippus,  when  he  saw  the  execu- 
tiooer  poundii^  the  hemlock,  began  to  lament  what  hard  fortune  it 
wfts  for  him  to  suffer  unjustly  on  Phocion's  account.  "  What 
thenl"  said  the  venerable  sage,  ''  dost  thou  not  think  it  an  honour 
to  die  with  Phocion?"  One  of  his  friends  asking  him,  whether  he 
had  any  commands  for  his  son  ?  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  by  all  means, 
tell  him  from  me  to  forget  the  ill  treatment  I  have  had  from  the 
Atheoiaoa."  And  when  Nicocles,  tlie  most  faithful  of  his  friends, 
lagged  that  he  would  let  him  drink  the  poison  before  him :  "  Tliis," 
said  he,  "  Nicocles,  is  a  hard  request,  and  the  thing  must  give  me 
great  uneasiness ;  but,  since  I  have  obliged  you  in  every  instance 
through  life,  I  will  do  the  same  in  this." 

When  they  came  all  to  drink,  the  quantity  proved  not  sufficient, 
and  the  executioner  refused  to  prepare  more,  unless  he  had  twelve 
drachvMU  paid  him,  which  was  the  price  of  a  full  draught.  As  this 
occasioned  a  troublesome  delay,  Phocion  called  one  of  his  friends, 
and  said,  "  Since  one  cannot  die  on  free  cost  at  Athens,  give  the 
man  his  money."  This  execution  was  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
^prU*,  wlien  there  was  a  procession  of  horsemen  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter. As  the  cavalcade  passed  by,  some  took  off"  their  chaplets  from 
their  heads;  others  shed  tears  as  they  looked  at  the  prison  doors: 
all  who  had  not  hearts  entirely  savage,  or  were  nof  corrupted  by  rage 
and  envy,  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  impious  thing  not  to  have  repriev- 
ed them  at  least  for  that  day,  and  so  to  have  kept  the  city  unpolluted 
on  the  festivaL 

However,  the  enemies  of  Phocion,  as  if  something  had  been 
wanting  to  their  triumph,  got  an  order  that  his  body  should  not  be 
suffered  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  Attica,  nor  that  any  Atheni- 
an should  furnish  fire  for  the  funeral  pile :  therefore  no  friend  durst 
touch  it;  but  one  Conopion,  who  lived  by  such  services,  for  a  sum  of 
money  carried  the  corpse  out  of  the  territories  of  Eleusis,  and  got 
fire  for  the  burning  of  it  in  those  of  Megara.  A  woman  of  Megara, 
who  happened  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  with  her  maid-servants, 
raised  a  cenotaph  upon  the  spot,  and  performed  the  customary  liba- 
tions. The  bones  she  gathered  up  carefully  into  her  lap,  carried 
them  by  night  to  her  own  house,  and  interred  them  under  the  hearth. 
At  the  same  time  she  thus  addressed  the  domestic  gods :  "  Ye  guar- 
dians of  this  place,  to  you  I  commit  the  remains  of  this  good  man. 
Do  you  restore  them  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  when  the 
Athenians  shall  once  more  listen  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom." 

The  time  was  not  long  before  the  situation  of  their  affairs  taught 
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ihem  how  vigilant  a  magistrate,  and  how  rxcellent  a  guardian  of  the 
virtues  of  justice  and  sobriety,  they  had  lost.  The  people  erected 
his  statue  in  brnsn,  and  buried  his  remains  at  the  public  expense. 
Agnonides,  his  principal  accuser,  they  put  to  death,  in  consequence 
of  a  decree  for  tliut  purpose.  Epicurus  and  Demophilus,  the  other 
two, fled  from  .Athens;  but  afierwardi>  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pliocion's 
aon,  who  punished  them  as  they  deserved.  This  son  of  his  was,  in 
other  respects,  a  worthless  man.  He  was  in  love  with  a  girl  who  was 
in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  belonged  to  a  trader  in  such  matters;  anil 
happening  one  day  to  hear  Theodurus,  the  atheist,  maintain  this  ar- 
gument in  the  Lyceum,  "  That  if  it  is  no  shame  to  ransom  a  friend,, 
it  is  no  shiime  to  redeem  a  mistress;"  the  discourse  was  so  flatter- 
ing to  his  passion,  that  he  went  immediately  and  released  his  female 
friend*.  f 

The  proceedings  against  Phocion  put  the  Greeks  in  mind  of  those 
against  Socrates.    The  treatment  of  botli  was  equally  unjust,  and  tU^., 
calamities  thence  entailed  upon  Athens  were  perfectly  simihirt' 


CATo  rni:  younger. 


THE  family  of  Cato  had  its  first  lustre  and  distinction  from  bis 
great-grnndfjiihcr,  Cato  thcCensorJ,  a  man  whose  virtue,  as  we  havej 
observed  in  his  life,  ranked  him  with  persons  of  the  greatest  reputji< 
tion  and  authority  in  Uonie.  The  Uiican  Cato,  of  whom  we  are  i 
speaking,  was  left  nn  orphan,  together  with  hi»  brother  Cicpio,  ) 
his  sister  Purcia.  lie  had  also  another  sister  called  Servilia,  but 
WM  only  sister  hy  the  mother's  side||.  The  orphans  were  broogbt 
up  in  the  house  of  Livius  Prusus,  their  mother's  brother,  who  at  that 
time  had  grrnt  influence  in  the  sidministnuion,  to  which  he  vras  en- 
titled by  hi.<t  eloquence,  his  wisdom,  and  dignity  of  mind;  e.\ccllcni 
cics  that  put  liiai  upon  an  equality  with  the  best  of  the  Romans. 

*   It  ipittin  flora  the  ancieitt  Mntij,  thai  it  «•»  no  uncomiuon  tiling  fur  ilx  ?(ii«*| 
Beii  of  .\lh<iu  to  t»it  llirir  wlilrtiMi  oitt  of  »uch  thoiH,  and,  «l)<:t  the;  Ixd  rtic 
Ibna  tMm  Mrvltad*,  le  marr;  (hen. 

t  Secnln  vu  fitl  tn  dftlh  tighlj  two  jon  iKforv. 

I  C«ia  the  Croiot,  *l  «  vrr;  Ult  pfruxl  iii  itff,  oiarrifd  Silani*,  dau|btCT  of  I 
(l»»<id      Wfrrr  mn  a  fainiljr .  bowtvrt,  frum  that  Kcaad  match,  which  toafiifccittf 
that  winrh  ramv  fnim  thv  6f«t  wat  ettinct, 

I  Scrtilla  «a>  Mil  hit  uiil;  Mttei  b;  tlic  niiMhct't  tide ;  titrrr  wtn  thrfc  of  thrm ;  i 
tha  BMMhcf  of  nmui  vIki  hilled  C«»r,  anoihvi  marntd  to  LucuUui;  (nd  a  Uuid  I 
Jaaittt  SUasa*.    C*(ho,  loo,  wat  ba  btothrt  bj  Iha  a«tLtr'i  udc. 
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of  concern  or  fear,  Pupcdius  set  him  down,  and  said  softly  to  his 
friends,  "  This  child  is  the  plory  of  Itiily.  I  verily  believe,  if  he 
were  a  man,  that  we  should  not  get  one  vote  among  the  people." 

Another  time,  when  a  relutioo  invited  young  Cato,  with  other 
children,  to  celebrate  his  birth-d»y,  most  of  the  children  went  to 
play  together  in  n  corner  of  the  house.  Their  play  was  to  mimic  a 
court  of  justice*,  where  some  were  accused  in  form,  and  afterwards 
carried  to  prison.  One  of  tlicin,  a  beautiful  boy,  being  condemned, 
and  shut  up  by  a  bigger  boy,  who  acted  as  officer,  in  one  of  the 
apartments,  called  out  to  Cato,  who,  as  soon  as  he  understood  what 
the  matter  was,  ran  to  the  door,  and  pushing  away  those  wlto  stood 
there  as  guards,  and  attempted  to  op|K)Se  him,  carried  oft"  (he  child, 
and  went  home  in  great  angerj  most  of  the  children  marching  off 
with  him.  H 

These  things  gained  him  great  reputation,  of  which  the  following 
IS  8D  extraordinary  instance :  when  Sylla  chose  to  exhibit  n  tourna* 
ment  of  boys,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  7Vot/t,  and  is  considered  fl 
j^  a  sacred  exhibition,  he  selected  two  bands  of  young  gentlemen,  ~ 
and  assigned  thcni  two  captains,  one  of  whom  they  readily  accepted, 
on  account  of  his  being  the  son  of  Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla;  but 
the  other,  named  Scxtus,   though  he  was  nephew   to   Pompey  the 
Great,  they  absolutely  rejected,  and  would  not  go  out  to  exercise 
under  him.     Sylla  then  asking  them,  "  Whom  they  would  have?" 
they  unanimously  cried,  *'  Cato;"  and  Sextus  himself  readily  yielded 
the  honour  to  him,  as  a  boy  of  superior  parts. 

The  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  Sylla  and  the  father 
(«f  Cato  induced  him  sometimes  io  send  for  the  young  man  and  his 
roihcr  Ciepio,  and  to  talk  familiarly  with  them;  n  favour  which,  by 
'reason  of  his  dignity,  he  conferred  on  very  few.  Sarpedon,  thinking 
^^uch  an  intercourse  of  great  odvaniage  to  his  scholar,  both  in  point 
of  honour  and  8.nfety,  often  took  Cnfo  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  dic- 
itetor.  Sylla'x  house  at  that  lime  looked  like  nothing  but  a  place  of 
:Cxccution :  such  were  the  numbers  of  fieople  tortured  and  put  to  death 
re     Cato,  who  now  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  seeing  the  heads 


I 


*  CliiMren'i  pi'iri  <rc  urirti  ulrii  (ram  whit  ii  mo«t  ftniiliar  (o  ihra.  Io  nlWt 
CoatiUict  llifj  arc  connninilT  tutnird  u(K>n  infliiiK  tuhjrcli,  bill  llie  Rumaa  childttn  uei- 
cil  iiitit  in  itir  cuiiili  of  juiticc,  iIm  cunaiu*nd  ul  ■riiua,  ttiumplial  iiroceouNu,  aad,  ia 
later  kiow*  llw  •tale  of  enperan.  SmIouiiu  tclli  ut  th<t  Netu  cummMulvd  hit  MS- 
bk-Iaw,  Rkfiuut  Cri>|Hnu<,  lb*  wn  el  !*»(>••,  ■  cbild,  Iq  bi  thrown  iuio  the  mi«,  bnaaw 
\jt  w%%  k*id  to  delight  in  plajrt  i>rtlie  Uit'iaruliuiird  kind. 

^  Tb*  mfcuiiuii  n(  ibii  ^*inc  ii  |ci>«rmlty  awe. bed  tu  Aicaniat.     It  vucHfbralMi  hi 
tlx  (fublic  rrmi  by  ruidtiaiiic«  ufbvy,  who  ■«)«  luinithcd  wilh  •»>•  luilabla   la  I 
•licujth.     TtW}  «(ie  »lrn,  lot  ihc  ino<l  part,  out  of  the  nublvft  famtttci  ia 
liM  ••  tu«ll«Bl  Umrnpuoo  nfil  la  Vif(>l,  ibarid.  I.  w.  *«•  M&,  tu. 
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of  niauy  illustrious  personages  carried  out,  and  observing  that  the  by- 
standers sighed  ill  secret  at  these  scenes  of  blood,  asked  his  preceptor 
"  Why  someljody  did  not  kill  that  man?" — "  Because,"  said  he, 
"  they  fear  hiui  more  than  they  hate  him." — "  Why  then,"  said  Cato, 
"  do  you  not  then  give  me  a  sword,  tiiat  I  may  kill  him,  and  deliver 
my  country  from  slaver)'?"  When  Sarpedon  heard  such  a  speech 
from  the  boy,  and  saw  with  what  a  stern  and  angry  look  he  uttered 
it,  lie  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  watched  him  narrowly  afterwards,  to 
prevent  his  attempting  some  rash  action. 

When  butachild,  he  was  asked  one  day  "  Whom  he  loved  most?" 
and  he  answered,  "  His  Ijrotlier."  The  person  who  put  the  ques- 
tion then  asked  him  "  Whom  he  loved  next?"  and  again  he  said 
"  His  brotlier."     "  Whom,  in   the  third  place?"  and  still  it  was 

"  His  brother." And  so  on,  till  he  put  no  more  questions  to  him 

about  it.  This  affection  increased  with  liis  years,  insomuch,  that 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  if  he  supped,  if  he  went  out  into  the 

country,  if  he  appeared  in  the  forum,  Caepio  must  be  with  him. 

But  he  would  not  make  use  of  perfumes  as  Ctepio  did:  indeed, 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and  austere.  So  that,  when 
Ciepio  was  sometimes  commended  for  his  temperance  and  sooriety, 
he  would  say,  '*  I  may  have  some  claim  to  these  virtues,  when  com- 
pared with  other  men ;  but,  when  1  compare  myself  with  Cato,  I 
seem  a  mere  Sippius."  Sippius  was  tlie  name  of  a  person  remarka- 
bly efieminate  and  luxurious. 

After  Cato  had  taken  upon  him  the  priesthood  of  Apollo,  he  chan- 
ged his  dwelling,  and  took  his  share  of  tlie  paternal  estate,  which  a- 
mounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents.  But  though  his  fortune 
was  so  considerable,  his  manner  of  living  was  more  simple  and  fru- 
gal than  ever.  He  formed  a  particular  connexion  with  Antipater  of 
Tyre,  the  Stoic  philosopher;  and  the  knowledge  he  was  the  most 
studious  of  acquiring,  was  the  mural  and  political.  He  was  carried 
to  every  virtue  with  an  impulse  like  inspiration;  but  his  greatest  at- 
tachment was  to  justice,  and  justice  of  tliat  severe  and  inflexible 
kind  which  is  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  favour  or  compassion*.—. 
He  cultivated  also  that  eloquence  which  is  6t  for  popular  assemblies; 
for  as  in  a  great  city  there  should  be  an  extraordinary  supply  for  war, 
so  in  political  philosophy  he  thought  there  should  be  a  provision  for 
troublesome  times.  Yet  he  did  not  declaim  before  company,  nor  go 
to  hear  the  exercises  of  other  young  men.  And  when  one  of  his 
friends  said,  "  Cato,  the  world  finds  lault  with  your  silence:"  ile 

*  Cicera,  in  hit  niaiiun  for  Alurcua,  gives  u(  a  tine  tatire  upuo  Ihute  louinu  o(  iha 
Stoic*  wliicli  Catu  lusde  the  rule  of  liii  lilt,  kud  wbicb,  a*  he  ubtcrvej,  were  oulv  fit  (a 
fiiiuriili  wilhio  llie  portico. 

Vou  3.  No.  25.  N 
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aiibwcif  u,  •'  No  luattLT,  so  long  as  it  uocs  not  find  fault  with  my  life : 
I  sir.ill  oegin  10  speak,  wlien  I  have  things  to  say  that  deserve  to  be 
known." 

In  the  public  hitll  called  the  Porcian,  which  was  built  by  old  Ca- 
to  in  his  censorship,  tlie  tribunes  of  the  people  Ui'ed  to  hold  their 
court;  and  us  there  was  a  |>illar  that  incommoded  their  benches, 
they  resolved  either  to  rcmovi-  it  to  a  distance,  or  lo  take  it  entirely 
away.  This  was  the  first  tiling  that  drew  Cato  to  the  rostra,  and 
^vcn  then  it  was  against  his  inclination,  flowever,  he  opposed  the 
design  tnVctuiiIly,  .iiid  gave  an  admirable  specimen  both  of  his  elo- 
qui-ncc  and  s|)irit:  for  there  was  nothing  of  youthful  sallies  or  fini- 
cal atiectiition  in  his  oratory;  all  was  rough,  sensible,  and  strong.  ■ 
Ni  vcrthcless,  amidst  the  short  and  solid  turn  of  the  sentences,  there 
was  a  grace  that  engaged  the  car;  and,  witli  the  gravity  that  might 
bt  expected  from  his  manners,  there  was  something  of  humour  and 
raiiliTV  iiitcrmixed,  which  had  an  agreeable  etlect.  His  voice  was  J 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  such  a  multitude  of  jieople,  and  his  " 
streogih  was  such  that  he  often  spoke  a  whole  day  without  being 
tired. 

After  he  had  gained  his  cause,  he  returned  to  his  former  studies 
and  silence.  To  strengthen  his  constitution,  he  used  tlic  roost  labo- 
rious exercise.  He  accustomed  hiuiscll  to  go  bareheaded  in  the  hot- 
test and  coldest  weather,  and  travelled  on  foot  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  His  friends  who  travelled  with  him  made  use  of  horses,  and 
tie  joined  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  for  conversation,  as 
he  went  along.  In  time  of  sickness,  his  patience  and  abstinence 
were  cMiaordinary.  If  he  happened  to  have  a  fever,  he  sjient  the 
whole  day  aloDC,  suEferlng  no  person  to  approach  him  till  he  found 
a  setwihle  change  for  the  i)etter. 

At  cntcrtainnicnts,  they  rfirew  the  dice  for  the  choice  of  the  mes- 
ses, and  if  Cato  lost  the  first  choice,  his  friends  used  to  offer  it  him, 
hut  he  always  refused  it:  "Venus*,"  said  he,  "forbids."  At  fir>t 
he  used  lo  rise  froni  the  table  after  having  drank  once;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  he  came  to  love  drinking,  and  would  sometimes  spend 
tlie  whole  night  over  the  bottle.  His  fiiends  excused  him  by  saying, 
"  That  the  hushiess  of  the  state  employed  him  nil  day,  and  left  him 
i»o  time  for  conversation,  and  thcrcfoie  he  spent  his  evenings  in  dis- 
course with  the  philosophers,"  And  when  one  Memmius  said  in 
company,  "  That  Cato  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking,"  Cicero  re- 
torted, "  But  you  cannot  say  that  he  spends  whole  days  at  play." 

Coto  saw  that  a  great  reformation  «-as  wanting  in  the  manners  and 

f  Tbr  aeit  («fuur»ti|e  cut  upon  llie  dice  wm  called  IVam.     IIor<c<  «llud»  to  i| 
^  Od«  Tii.  lib  S. 
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customs  of  his  country,  and  for  that  reason  he  determined  to  go  con- 
trary to  the  corrupt  fashions  wliich  then  obtained.  He  observed, 
for  instance,  that  the  richest  and  most  lively  purple  was  the  thing 
most  worn,  and  therefore  he  went  in  black.  Nay,  he  often  appeared 
in  public  after  dinner  barefooted  and  without  his  goWn :  not  that  he 
affected  to  be  talked  of  for  that  singularity,  but  he  did  it  by  way  of 
learning  to  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  what  was  teally  shameful,  and 
not  to  regard  wiiat  depended  only  on  the  estimation  ot  the  world. 

A  great  estate  falling  to  him  by  the  death  of  a  cousin-german  of 
tlie  same  name,  he  turned  it  into  money,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
talents;  and  when  any  of  his  friends  wanted  to  borrow  a  sum,  he 
lent  it  them  without  interest.  If  he  could  not  otherwise  su.jply  them, 
he  suffered  even  his  own  lands  and  slaves  to  be  mortgaged  for  them 
to  the  treasury. 

He  knew  no  woman  before  his  marriage ;  and  when  he  thought 
himself  of  a  proper  age  to  enter  into  that  state,  he  set  a  treaty  on 
foot  with  Lepida,  who  before  had  been  contracted  to  Metellus  Sci- 
pio,  but,  upon  Scipio's  breaking  the  engagement,  was  then  at  liber- 
ty. However,  before  the  marriage  took  place,  Scipio  repented,  and, 
by  the  assiduity  of  his  management  and  address,  succeeded  with  the 
lady.  Provoked  at  this  ill  treatment,  Cato  was  desirous  to  go  to  law 
for  redress;  and,  as  his  friends  overruled  him  in  tliat  respect,  youth- 
ful resentment  put  him  upon  writing  some  iambics  against  Scipio, 
which  had  all  the  keenness  of  Arcbilochus,  without  his  obscenity  and 
scurrility. 

After  this  he  married  Attilia,  the  daughter  of  Soranus,  who  was 
the  first,  but  not  the  only,  woman  he  ever  knew.  In  this  respect, 
Ltelius,  the  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was  happier  than  he*;  tor 
in  the  coarse  of  a  long  life  he  had  only  one  wife,  and  no  intercourse 
with  any  other  woman. 

In  the  servile  warf,  I  mean  tliat  wijh  Spartacus,  Gcllius  was  ge- 
neral, and  Cato  served  in  it  as  a  volunteer,  for  the  sake  of  his  bro- 
ther Ciepio,  who  was  tribune:  but  he  could  not  distinguish  his  viva- 
city and  courage  as  he  wished,  because  the  war  was  badly  conducted. 
However,  amidst  the  effeminacy  and  luxury  which  then  prevailed  in 
the  army,  he  paid  so  much  regard  to  discipline,  and,  when  occasion 
served,  behaved  with  so  much  spirit  and  valour,  as  well  as  coolness 
and  capacity,  that  he  appeared  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  Cato  the 
Censor.     Gellius  made  him  an  offer  of  the  best  military  rewards  and 

*  PluUrcb  leemt  to  ui  to  have  ipokeo  to  ftelingljr  of  the  happioeu  of  the  eoojogal 
canoexioo,  long  continued  with  uue  affectionate  wife,  from  bii  own  expetiense. 
t  ScTeBtjT'One  7«*ri  before  the  Cbriitian  era. 


honours,  but  he  would  not  accept  or  allow  of  them ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  done  nothing  that  descnres  such  notice." 

These  things  tDnde  him  pnss  for  a  man  of  a  strange  and  singular 
turn.  Besides,  when  a  law  was  made,  that  no  man  who  solicited 
any  office  should  take  rwmenclalors  with  him,  he  was  the  only  one 
that  obeyed  it;  for,  when  he  applied  for  a  tribune's  commission  io 
the  army,  he  ?iad  preA'iously  made  himself  master  of  the  names  of 
all  the  citizens.  Yet  for  this  he.  was  enviod,  cren  by  those  who 
praised  him.  The  more  they  considered  the  excellence  of  his  con- 
duct, the  more  pain  it  gave  them  to  tlunk  how  hard  it  was  to  imi- 
tate such  conduct. 

With  a  tribune's  commission  he  was  sent  to  Macedonia,  where 
Rubrius  the  praetor  commanded.  His  wife,  upon  his  departure,  was 
in  great  distress ;  and  we  arc  told  that  Munatius,  a  friend  of  Cato's, 
in  order  to  comfort  her,  said,  "  Take  courage,  Attilia;  I  will  take 
care  of  your  husband."  "  By  all  me.ins,"  answered  Cato.  .\t  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  march,  after  they  liad  supped,  he  said,  "  Come, 
Munatlus,  that  you  may  the  better  ]>erform  your  promise  to  .\ttilb, 
you  shall  not  leave  rac  either  day  or  night."  In  consequence  of 
which  he  ordered  two  beds  in  his  own  tent,  and  made  a  pleasant  im- 
provement upon  the  matter;  for  as  Munatius  always  slept  hy  him, 
h  was  not  he  that  took  care  of  Cato,  hot  Cato  tiiat  took  care  of  him. 

Cato  had  w^ith  him  fifteen  slaves,  two  frcedmen,  and  four  of  his 
friends.  These  rode  on  horseback,  and  he  always  went  on  (out;  yet 
he  kept  up  with  them,  and  conversed  with  them  by  turns.  VVhci> 
he  joined  the  arnn",  which  consisted  of  several  legion*,  Rubrius  gave 
him  the  command  of  one.  In  this  post  he  thought  it  nothing  great 
or  extraordinary  to  he  distingnishrd  by  his  own  virtue  only :  it  was 
his  ambition  to  make  all  the  troops  that  were  under  his  care  like 
himself.  U'ith  this  view,  he  lessened  nothing  of  that  authority 
which  might  inspire  fear,  but  he  called  in  the  support  of  re;uon  ti» 
its  assistance.  By  instruction  .ind  [Krsuasion,  as  well  as  by  reward.^ 
and  punishments,  he  formed  ihcm  so  vnW,  that  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  his  troop*  were  more  peaceable  or  more  warlike,  more  va- 
liant or  more  just.  Tliey  were  dreadful  to  their  rncniics,  and  cour- 
teous to  their  allies ;  afraid  to  do  a  dish<inoumbtc  thing,  and  ambittou* 
of  honest  praise. 

Hence,  though  honour  and  feme  were  not  Cnto's  olyect*,  they 
flowed  in  upon  him;  he  was  held  in  universal  utern>,  and  had  en^ 
thrlv  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers :  for,  whatcrer  he  commantled  others 
to  do,  he  was  the  first  to  do  himself.  In  his  dress,  his  manner  of 
living,  and  marching,  he  resembled  the  private  soldier  more  than 
the  olTieer;  and  at  the  vaae  time,  in  vlrtuf,  in  dignity  of  mind,  at«l 
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for,"  said " 


honours,  but  he  would  not  accept  or  allow  of  them ; 
"  1  have  done  nothing  that  dcscrrcs  such  notice." 

These  things  made  htm  pass  for  a  man  of  a  strunge  and  sinf  ? 
turn.     Besides,  when  a  law  was  made,   that  no  man  who  aoUi 
any  office  should  take  nontenclators  with  him,  he  was  the  only  r- 
that  obeyed  it;  for,  when  he  applied  for  a  tribune's  comnni 
the  army,  he  iiad  previously  made  himself  master  of  the  nain^ 
all  the  citizens.     Yet  for  this  he,  was  enriod,  eren  by  tiKMC 
praised  him.     The  more  they  considered  the  excellence  of  lib  . 
duct,  the  DTorc  pain  it  gave  them  to  think  how  hard  it  wa»  to^ 
tate  such  conduct. 

With  a  tribune's  commission  he  was  sent  to  IVfacedonn, 
Rubrius  the  pnetor  commanded.     His  wife,  upon  his  dcpartut 
ID  great  distress ;  and  we  are  told  that  Munatius,  a  friend  of  I 
in  order  to  comfort  her,  said,  "  Take  courage,  Attilia;  I  wit 
care  of  your  husband."     "  By  all  means,"  answered  Cato. 
end  of  the  first  day's  march,  after  they  had  supped,  he  said,  •* 
Munatius,  that  you  may  the  better  |>erform  your  promise  to  ^ 
you  shall  not  leare  me  either  day  or  niglit."     In  a>i»rqu> 
which  he  ordered  two  Ix'ds  in  his  own  tent,  and  made  a  pTeaat 
provemctit  upon  the  matter;  for  as  ^funatius  always  slept  \ 
h  was  not  he  that  took  care  of  Cato,  hnt  Cato  that  took  care  of 

Cato  had  with  him  fifteen  slaves,   two  freedmen,  and  r.flji 
friends,     lliese  rode  on  horseback,  and  lie  always  went  on  tV 
he  kept  up  with  them,  and  conversed  with  them  by  turns, 
he  joined  the  army,  whrch  consisted  of  several  legion*,  Rubr^ 
him  the  command  of  one.     In  this  post  he  thought  it  notlkS, 
or  extraordinary  to  be  distingnished  by  his  own  virtue  onl 
his  ambition  to  make  nil  tlic  troops  that  were  Mndcr  his 
himself.     With  this  view,  he  lessened  nothing  of  that 
which  might  iaipirc  fear,  but  he  called  in  the  support  oC 
its  assistance.     By  instruction  .tnd  {Krsuasion,  as  well  as 
and  punishments,  he  formed  thern  so  well,  that  it  was 
whether  his  troops  were  more  peaceal>le  or  more  wartik*^- 
liant  or  more  just.     Tliey  were  dreadful  to  their  cncinie— 
teous  to  their  allicsi  afraid  to  dua  dishdnuurable  thing,a«^  » 
of  honest  praise. 

Hence,  though  honour  and  ftime  were  not  Cato** 
flowed  in  upon  him;  he  was  held  in  uiuvers.il  CMeem, 
tin-ly  the  hearts  of  Ids  soldiers :  for,  ivhatercr  he  cotnni 
to  ik),  he  was  the  first  to  do  himaelf.     In  h»  dress,  H 
living,  and  marching,  he  resembled  the  private  soldltf 
f1;.'  i.fhrer;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  virtue,  in  dig 
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strength  of  eloquence,  he  far  exceeded  all  that  had  the  name  of  ge- 
nerals.    By  these  means  he  insensibly  gained  tlic  aflections  of  his 

troops And.  indeed,  virtue  does  not  aftnict  imitation,  unless  the 

person  who  gives  the  pattern  is  beloved  as  well  as  esteemed.  Those 
who  praise  good  men  without  loving  them,  only  pay  a  respect  to 
their  name,  but  do  not  sincerely  admire  tljcir  virtue,  nor  have  any 
inclinatton  to  follow  their  example. 

At  tl»at  time  there  lived  at  Pcrgamus  a  Stoic  philosoplicr,  named 
Atheaodorus,  and  surnamed  Cordylio,  in  great  reputation  for  his 
knowledge.  He  was  now  grown  old,  and  had  long  resisted  the  ap- 
plications of  princes  and  other  great  men,  who  wanted  to  draw  him 
to  their  courts,  and  offered  him  their  friendship  and  very  consider- 
able appointments.  Cato  thence  concluded  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  write  or  send  any  messenger  to  him;  and,  as  the  laws  gave  him 
leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  he  sailed  to  Asia,  and  applied  to 
him  in  i^erson,  in  confidence  that  his  accomplishments  would  ear- 
ly the  point  with  him.  Accordingly,  by  his  arguments  and  the 
charms  of  his  conx'ersation,  he  drew  him  from  his  purpose,  and 
brought  him  to  the  camp;  as  happy  and  as  proud  of  this  success,  as 
if  he  had  made  a  more  \'aluable  capture,  or  performed  a  more  glo- 
rious exploit,  than  those  of  Pompey  and  Lucullus,  who  were  thcu 
subduing  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  the  east. 

While  he  was  with  the  army  in  Macedonia,  he  had  notice  by  let- 
ter that  his  brother  Csepio  was  fallen  sick  at  iflnus,  in  Thrace.  Tlie 
sea  was  extremely  rough,  and  no  large  vessel  to  be  had.  He  ven- 
tured, however,  to  sail  from  Thessaloiiica,  in  a  small  passage-boat, 
with  two  friends  and  three  servants,  and  having  very  narrowly  es- 
caped drowning,  arrived  at  yEnus  just  after  Csepio  expired.  On  this 
occasion  Cato  shewed  the  sensibility  of  a  brother,  rather  than  the 
fortitude  of  a  philosopher.  He  wept,  he  groaned,  he  embraced  the 
dead  body ;  and  besides  these  and  other  tokens  of  the  greatest  sor- 
row, he  spent  vast  sums  upon  his  funeral.  The  spices  and  rich 
robes  that  were  burnt  with  him  were  very  expensive,  and  he  erected 
a  monument  for  him  of  Thasian  marble  In  i\\t  forum  at  vEnus,  which 
Ct>st  no  less  than  eight  talents. 

Some  condemned  these  things,  as  little  agreeable  to  the  modesty 
and  simplicity  which  Cato  professed  in  general;  but  they  did  not 
perceive,  that,  with  all  his  firmness  and  inflcxilillity  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  pleasure,  of  terror,  and  importunity,  he  had  great  tender- 
ness and  sensibility  in  his  nature.  Many  cities  and  princes  sent  pre- 
sents of  great  value  to  do  honour  to  the  obsequies,  but  he  would  not 
accept  any  thing  in  money;  all  he  would  receive  was  spices  and  stufT*. 
and  those  too  only  on  condition  of  paying  for  them. 
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He  was  left  co-heir  with  Cicpio's  daughter  to  his  estate  ;  but,  when 
they  came  to  divide  it,  he  would  not  charjje  any  part  nf  tlie  funeral 
expenses  to  her  account.  Yet,  though  lie  acted  so  hanourably  in 
that  affair,  and  continued  in  the  same  upright  path,  there  was  one 
who  scrupled  not  to  write*,  tliat  he  passed  his  brother's  ashes 
through  a  sieve,  in  searclj  of  the  gold  that  miglit  l)e  melted  down. 
Surely  that  writer  thought  himself  above  being  called  to  account  for 
Lis  pen,  as  well  as  for  his  sword  ! 

U{)on  the  expiration  of  his  cimimissioa,  Cato  was  honoured,  at  his 
departure,  not  only  with  tlie  common  good  wishes  for  his  health  and 
praises  for  his  cotiduet,  but  with  tears  and  the  most  affectionate  em- 
braces ;  the  soldiers  sjjread  their  garments  in  the  way,  and  kissed 
his  hands:  instances  of  esteem  which  few  generals  met  with  from  the 
Romans  in  those  times. 

But  before  lie  returned  to  Rome,  to  apply  for  a  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration, he  resolved  to  visit  Asia,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
manners,  customs,  and  strength  of  every  province.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  willing  to  ol)lige  Delocirus  king  of  Calatia,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  the  engagements  of  hospitality  he  had  entered  into  with  iiis 
father,  had  given  him  a  very  pressing  invitation. 

His  manner  of  travelling  was  this:  early  in  the  morning  he  sent 
his  baker  and  his  cook  to  the  place  where  he  intended  to  lodge  the 
next  night.  These  entered  the  town  in  a  very  modest  and  civil  man- 
ner, and  if  they  found  there  no  friend  or  acquaintance  of  Cato  or  hi« 
family,  they  took  up  lodgings  for  him,  and  prepared  his  supper  at  nn 
inn,  without  giving  any  one  the  least  trouble.  If  there  happened  to 
be  no  inn,  they  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  quarters,  and  were  al- 
ways satisfied  with  those  assigned  them.  Very  often  they  were  not 
believed  to  be  Cato's  servants,  but  entirely  disregarded  f,  because 
they  came  not  to  the  magistrates  in  a  clamorous  and  threatening  man- 
ner; insomuch,  that  their  master  arrived  before  they  coiUd  procure 
lodgings. 

It  WHS  worse  still  when  Cato  himself  made  his  appearance,  for 
the  townsmen,  seeing  him  set  down  on  the  luggage  without  spcak- 

)iug  a  word,  took  him  for  a  man  of  a  mean  and  dastardly  spirit. 

r  Sometimes,  however,  he  would  send  for  the  magistrates,  and  say, 
["  Wretches,  why  do  you  not  learn  a  proper  hospitality '  You  will 
^tiot  find  all  that  apply  to  you  Catos.     Du  not  then,  by  your  ill  treat- 
ment, give  ihote  occasion  to  exert  their  authority,  who  only  want  a 
pretence  to  take  from  you  by  violence  what  you  give  with  so  mueii 
tcluctaucc." 

*  Jolint  Cmir.  !•  hii  Antieult. 
t  .Vppu«t  Ktraiu  lianc  tut  ilajiini  piupttii  miicriqiic. — Ter.  tunueh.  Si  f. 
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In  Syria,  we  arc  tuld,  lie  met  wiib  a  liunioruus  adventure.  Wliea 
he  came  to  Antiocb,  he  saw  a  number  of  people  ranged  in  good  or- 
der without  the  gates.  On  one  side  the  way  stuod  the  young  men  ia 
their  mantles,  and  on  tlie  udiei,  tlie  boys  in  their  best  attire.  Some 
wore  white  robes,  and  crowns  on  their  heads ;  these  were  the  priests 
and  the  magistrates.  Cato,  imagining  that  this  magniHcent  recep- 
tion was  intended  to  do  him  honour,  began  to  be  angry  with  his  ser- 
vants, who  were  sent  before,  for  not  preventing  such  a  compliment. 
Nevcrtheltbs,  he  desired  his  i'riends  to  alight,  and  walked  with  them 
towards  these  Antioehians.  When  they  were  near  enough  to  be 
sfioken  to,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  stafl^ 
and  a  crown  in  his  band,  addressed  himself  first  to  Cato,  and,  with- 
out so  much  as  saluting  him,  asked  him — '  How  far  Demetrius  was  | 
behind;  and  when  he  niiglit  be  expected?"  Demetrius  was  Pom- 
pey's  freedman;  and  as  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  then  fixed  upon 
Pompey,  they  paid  more  respect  to  this  favourite  of  his  than  he  had 
any  right  to  claim.  Cato's  fiicnds  were  seized  with  such  a  fit  of 
laughter,  that  they  could  t»ot  recover  themselves  as  they  passed 

tlirough  the  crowd.     Cato  himself,  in  some  confusion,  cried  out 

"  Alas,  poor  city!"  and  said  not  a  word  more.     Afterwards,  howe- 
ver, he  used  always  to  laugh  when  lie  told  the  story. 

But  Pompey  took  care  to  prevent  the  people  oi  y\sia  from  making 
any  more  mistakes  of  this  kind  for  want  of  knowing  Cato:  for  Cato, 
when  he  came  to  Ephesus,  going  to  pay  his  respects  to  Pompey,  as  his 
superior  in  point  of  age  and  dignity,  and  as  the  commander  of  such 
great  armies,  Pompey  seeing  him  at  some  distance,  did  not  wait  to  re- 
ceive him  silting,  but  rose  up  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him  his  hand  with 
great  cordiality,  tie  said  much,  too,  in  commendation  of  his  vir- 
tue while  he  was  present,  and  spoke  more  freely  in  his  praise  when 
he  was  gone.  Every  one  after  this  paid  great  attention  to  Cato,  and 
he  was  admired  for  what  before  had  exposed  him  to  contempt:  for 
they  could  now  sec  that  his  sedate  and  subdued  conduct  was  the  ef- 
fect of  his  greatness  of  mind.  Besides,  it  was  visible  that  Pompcy's 
behaviour  to  him  was  the  consequence  rather  of  respect  thau  love; 
and  that,  though  he  expressed  his  aduiirution  of  him  when  present^ 
he  was  glad  when  he  was  gone.  For  the  other  young  Komuns  that 
came  to  see  him,  he  pressed  much  to  stay  and  spend  some  time  with 
him.  To  Cato  he  gave  no  sueli  invitation;  but,  as  if  he  thought 
himself  under  some  restraint  in  his  proceedings  when  he  siaid,  rea- 
dily dismissed  him.  However,  amongst  all  the  Romans  that  return- 
ed to  Rome,  to  Cato  only  he  reconmicnded  his  wife  and  childrea, 
who  indeed  were  his  relations. 

His  fame  now  going  before  him^  the  cities  in  his  way  strove  wha 
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should  ilo  him  most  hoiioufj  by  invitations,  entertainments,  and  every 
other  mark  of  regard.  On  these  occasions,  Cato  used  to  dcsiTc  his 
friends  to  looit  well  to  Inm,  lest  he  should  make  good  the  saying  of  Cu- 
fio.  Curio,  who  was  one  of  his  particular  fiiends  and  companions,  but 
disapproved  of  his  austerity,  asked  him  one  day,  "  Wlicthcr  he  was 
iuclintd  lo  visit  A&ia,  when  his  time  of  service  was  expired?"  Cato 
answered,  "Yes,  by  all  means."  Upon  which  Curio  said,  "  It  is 
well }  you  will  return  a  little  more  practicable;"  using  an  expressive 
l^tin  word  to  that  purpose*. 

Dciotaros,  king  of  Galatia,  being  far  advanced  in  years,  sent  for 
Cato,  with  a  design  to  recommend  his  children,  and  all  his  family, 
to  his  protection.  As  soon  as  he  came,  he  offered  him  a  variety  of 
valuable  presents,  and  urged  him  strongly  to  accept  them ;  which 
importunity  so  much  displeased  him,  that  though  he  came  in  the  e%-cn- 
ing,  he  stayed  only  that  night,  and  went  away  at  the  third  hour  the 
Bcxt  morning.  After  he  had  gone  a  day's  journey,  he  found  at  Pes- 
sinos  a  greater  number  of  presents,  with  letters  entreating  him  to 
receive  liicm;  *'  Or,  if  you  will  not  accept  them,"  said  Oeiotarus» 
•'  at  lt:ist  permit  your  friends  to  take  them,  who  deserve  some 
reward  for  their  services,  and  yet  cannot  expect  it  out  of  your  own 
otMe."  Cato,  however,  would  give  them  no  such  permiMioe, 
ibough  he  observed  that  some  of  his  friends  cast  a  longing  eye  that 
wmy,  and  were  visibly  chagrined.  "  Corruption,"  said  he,  "  will 
never  want  a  pretence:  but  you  shall  be  sure  to  share  with  rae  what- 
ever I  can  gel  with  justice  and  honour."  He  therefore  sent  I>eto- 
tarus  his  presents  buck. 

When  he  was  luking  ship  for  Brundusium,  his  friends  advised 
liim  to  put  Ciepio's  remains  on  board  another  vessel  f;  but  he  de- 
clared, "  He  would  sooner  part  with  his  life  titan  with  them;"  and 
so  be  set  sail.  It  is  »aid,  the  ship  he  was  in  happened  to  be  in  great 
danger,  tliou{;h  nil  the  re«t  had  a  tolerable  |)assage. 

After  his  return  to  Rome,  lie  spent  his  time  either  in  conversation 
with  Athcnodorus  .it  home,  or  in  the  forum,  in  the  service  of  his 
friends.  Though  he  was  of  a  proper  age  X  to  offer  himself  for  the 
quirsior5hip,  he  would  not  solicit  it  till  he  had  ()uulilied  himself 
for  that  office,  by  studying  all  the  laws  relating  to  ii,  by  making  in- 
quiries of  such  as  were  experienced  in  it,  and  thus  gaining  a  tbo- 


*  Svppnvnt  lo  hr  nnntiutior,     \t  C*lo  aodentuod  it  in  ■  diiMlfUiligMtin  leiue,  •• 
]m««  miilcml  II  bv  llic  wort)  praelicahte,  which  coiiycjti  that  idea. 

f  frum  a  tuprrUiiioii  wliicli  toiaiuonlj  oblatacd,  llirjr    imaginrd  tlitt  t 
OB  buaH  a  il^ip  woulil  raiM  a  tlorin.      Flntarth,  by  uiing  the  ourd  kapft*{4  jinl  bcUw, 
^InwdliatUrdMlnuigiirr  into  llial  >ap<>r>titio»iiolioa,  lhus(h  too  apt  to  4o  lllOM  thili(V 
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rough  knowledge  of  its  wliole  intention  and  process.     Immediately 
upon  his  entering  on  it,  he  made  a  great  reformation  among  the  se- 
cretaries and  other  oflicers  of  the  treasury.    Tlie  public  papers,  and 
the  rules  of  court,  were  what  they  were  well  versed  in;  and  as  young 
quffistors  were  continually  coming  into  the  direction,  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  laws  and  records,  the  under-officers  took  upon  them, 
oot  only  to  instruct,  but  to  dictate  to  them,  and  were,  in  fact,  quaes- 
tors themselves.     Cato  corrected  this  abuse.     He  applied  himself 
with  great  vigour  to  the  business,  and  had  not  only  the  name  and 
honour,  Unt  thoroughly  understood  all  that  belonged  to  that  de- 
partment.    Consequently,  he  made  use  of  the  secretaries  only  as 
servants,   which    they  really  were;    sometimes    correcting  wilful 
abuses,  and  sometimes  the  mistakes  which  they  made  through  ig- 
norance.    As  the  licence  in  whicii  they  had  lived  had  made  them 
refractory,  and  they  hoped  to  secure  themselves  by  flattering  the 
uther  qutestors,  they  boldly  withstood  Cato.     He  therefore  dismiss- 
«d  the  principal  of  them,  whom  he  had  detected  in  a  fraud  in  the 
division  of  an  estate.    Against  another  he  lodged  an  indictment  for 
forgery.     His  defence  was  undertaken  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  thea 
censor;  a  man  whose  authority  was  not  only  supported  by  his  high 
office,  but  still  more  by  his  reputation;  for,  in  justice  and  regularity 
of  life,  he  had  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  Romans  of  bis 
time.    He  was  also  a  friend  and  favourer  of  Cato,  on  account  of 
his  upright  conduct ;  yet  he  opposed  him  in  this  cause.     Perceiv- 
ing he  had  not  right  on  his  side,  he  had  recourse  to  entreaties;  but 
Cato  would  not  suifer  him  to  proceed  iu  that  manner,  and,  as  he 
did  not  desist,  took  occasion  to  say,  "  It  would  be  a  great  disgrace 
for  you,  Catulus,  who  are  censor  and  inspector  of  our  lives  and 
manners,  to  be  turned  out  of  court  by  my  lictors."     Catulus  gave 
him  a  look,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  answer;  however,  he  did  not 
speak :  either  through  anger  or  shame,  he  went  oif  silent,  and  greatly 
disconcerted.    Nevertheless,  the  man  was  not  condemned.    As  the 
number  of  voices  against  him  exceeded  those  for  him  by  one  only^ 
Catulus  desired  the  assistance  of  Marcus  Lollius,  Cato's  colleague, 
who  was  prevented  by  sickiu:ss  from  attending  the  trial,  but,  u[>on 
this  application,  was  brought  in  a  litter  into  court,  and  gave  the  de- 
termiuiiig  voice  in  favour  of  the  defendant.    Yet  Cato  would  not 
restore  him  to  his  employment,  or  pay  him  his  stipend;  for  he  con- 
sidered the  partial  suffrage  of  Lollius  as  a  thing  of  no  account. 

The  secretaries  thus  humbled  and  subdued,  he  took  the  direction 
of  the  public  pap-'rs  and  finances  into  his  own  hand.  By  these 
means,  in  a  little  time  he  rendered  the  treasury  more  respectable 
than  the  senate  itself :  and  it  was  commonly  thought,  as  well  as 
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said,  that  Cato  had  sHven  the  qusp^tonhip  all  the  dkrnity  of  the  con- 
sulate: for.  havinif  made  it  his  business  to  find  out  all  the  debts  of 
lonq:  standing  due  to  the  public,  and  what  the  public  was  indebted 
to  private  persons,  he  settled  these  affnirs  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  commanwealth  could  no  longer  either  do  or  suffer  any  injury  in  ■ 
''— '  respect;  strictly  demanding  and   insisting  on  the  payment  of 
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that 

whatever  was  owing  to  the  state ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  readily 
and  freely  aatisfying  ail  who  had  claims  upon  it.  This  naturally 
gained  him  reverence  among  the  people,  when  they  saw  many  oblig- 
ed to  pay,  who  hoped  never  to  have  been  called  to  account ;  and 
many  receiving  debts  which  they  had  given  up  as  desperate.  Hb 
predecessors  had  often,  through  interest  or  persuasion,  accepted  false 
bills,  and  pretended  orders  of  senate  ;  bu(  nothing  of  that  kind 
escaped  Cnto.  There  was  one  order,  in  particular,  which  he  sus- 
pected to  be  forged ;  and  though  it  had  many  witnesses  to  support  it, 
he  would  not  allow  it  till  the  consuls  came  and  declared  it  upon  oath. 

There  was  a  number  of  assassins  employed  in  the  last  proscrip- 
tion, to  whom  Sylla  liad  given  twelve  thousand  drachmas  for  *ach 
head  they  brought  him.  These  were  looked  upon  by  all  the  world 
as  the  most  execrable  villains  ;  yet  no  man  had  ventured  to  take 
vengeance  on  them.  Cato,  however,  summoned  all  who  had  re- 
ceived the  public  money  for  such  unjust  services,  and  made  them 
refund ;  inveighing,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  reason  and  seve- 
rity, against  their  impious  and  abominable  deeds.  Those  wretches, 
thus  disgraced,  and,  as  it  were,  prejudged,  were  afterwards  indict- 
ed for  murder  before  the  judges,  who  punished  them  as  they  de- 
served. All  ranks  of  people  rejoiced  at  these  execntions;  they 
thought  thry  saw  the  tyranny  rooted  out  with  these  men,  and  SylJ* 
himself  capitally  punished  in  the  death  of  his  ministers. 

The  people  were  also  delighted  with  his  indefatigable  diligence: 
for  he  always  came  to  the  treasury  before  his  colleagues,  and  was 
the  las;  that  left  it.     There  was  no  assembly  of  the  people,  or  meet- 
ing of  the  senate,  which  he  did  not  attend,  in  order  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  all  partial  rcmbsions  of  fines  and  duties,  and  all  un-S 
reasonable  grants.    Thus  having  cleared  tlie  exchequer  of  informers, 
and  all  such  vermin,  and  tilled  it  with  treasure,  he  showed  that  it  is     > 
possible  for  a  government  to  be  rich  without  oppressing  the  subject.  ■ 
At  first  this  conduct  of  lii.s  was  \Try  obnoxious  to  hi.f  colleiigiies,  hut 
in  time  it  came  to  be  agreeable  ;  because,  by  refusing  to  give  away 
aoy  of  the  public  money,  or  to  make  any  partial  determination,  he 
stood  the  rage  of  disappointed  avarice  for  them  ail;  and  to  the  \m- 
portuniiy  of  solicitut;on  they  would  aruwer,  tlut  they  could  do  no 
tbing  without  the  consent  of  Cato. 
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The  list  day  of  his  office  he  was  conducted  Lome  by  almost  the 
whole  body  of  citizens:  but,  by  the  way,  he  was  informed  that 
some  of  the  principal  men  in'Kome,  who  had  great  iuflueoce  upon 
Marcellfis,  were  besieging  him  in  the  treasury,  and  pressing  him  to 
make  out  an  order  for  sums  which  they  pretended  to  be  due  to  tliem. 
Marcellus,  from  his  childhood,  was  a  friend  of  Catu's,  and  a  good 
qucstor,  while  he  acted  with  him ;  but,  when  he  acted  alone,  he 
was  too  much  influenced  by  personal  regards  for  petitioners,  and  bj 
a  natural  inclination  to  oblige.  Cato,  therefore,  immediately  turn- 
ed back,  and  finding  Marcellus  niready  prevailed  upon  to  make  out 
he  order,  he  called  for  the  registers,  and  erased  it;  Marcellus  all 
the  while  staudiug  by  iu  silence.  Not  content  with  this,  he  took 
him  out  of  the  treasury,  and  led  him  to  his  own  house.  Marcellus, 
however,  did  not  complain,  either  then  or  afterwards^  but  coutiuued 
the  same  friendship  and  intimacy  with  him  to  tlic  last. 

After  the  time  of  his  quaestorsbip  was  expired,  Cato  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  treasury.  He  had  his  servants  there  daily  minuting 
down  the  proceedings,  and  he  spent  much  time  himself  in  perusing 
the  public  accounts  from  the  time  of  Sylla  to  Lis  own :  a  copy  of 
which  be  had  purchased  for  five  talents. 

Whenever  the  senate  was  summoned  to  meet,  he  was  the  first  to 
give  attendance,  and  the  last  to  withdraw ;  and  oftentimes,  while 
the  rest  were  slowly  assembling,  he  would  sit  down  and  read,  hold- 
ing his  gowu  before  Itis  book  ;  nor  would  he  crer  be  out  of  town 
when  a  house  was  called.  Pompey  finding  tliat,  in  all  his  unwar- 
rantable attempts,  he  must  find  a  severe  and  inexorable  opponent  ia 

to,  when  he  had  a  point  of  tliat  kind  to  carry,  threw  in  his  way  ei- 

r  the  cause  of  some  friend  to  plead,  or  arbitrtftlon,  or  other  bu- 
to  attend  to.  fiut  Cato  soon  perceived  ti)e  snare,  and  reject- 
ed all  the  applications  of  his  friends  ;  declaring,  that,  when  the  se- 
nate was  to  sit,  he  would  never  undertake  any  ether  business.  For 
his  attention  to  the  concerns  uf  government  was  not,  like  that  O^ 
some  others,  guided  by  the  views  of  honour  or  profit,  nor  left  to 
ilmuce  or  humour ;  but  he  thought  a  good  citizen  ought  to  be  at 
'ous  about  the  public  as  a  bee  is  about  her  hive.  Fur  this  ren- 
be  desired  bis  friends,  and  others  with  whom  he  had  connexion 

the  provinces,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  edicts,  the  important 
decisions,  and  all  the  principal  business  transacted  there. 

He  made  a  point  of  it  to  oppose  Clodius,  tlie  seditious  dema* 
gogue,  who  was  always  proposing  some  dangerous  law,  or  some 
change  in  the  constitution,  or  accusing  the  priests  and  vestals  to  the 
peuple.     Fabia  Terentia.,  sister  to  Cicero's  wile,  and  one  of  the  ves- 
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tals,  was  impeached  among  the  rest,  and  in   danger  of  beinjj 
dcmned  :  but  Cato  defended  the  cause  of  these  injured   peopl 
well,  titat  Clodius  was  forced  to  withdraw  in  crreat  confusion,  anj 
leave  tlic  city.     When  Cicero  came  to  thank  him  for  this  service, 
said,  "  You  must  thank  your  country,  whose  utility  is  the  spring  ll 
guides  all  my  actions."  fl 

His  reputation  came  to  be  so  great,  that  a  certain  orator,  !o 
cause  where  ouly  one  witness  was  produced,  said  to  the  judj 
"  One  man's  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  go  liy,  not  even  if  h  w 
Cato's."     It  grew,  indeed,  into  a  kind  of  proverb,  when  peopli 
were  speaking  of  strange  and  incredible  things,  to  say,  "I  wonfl 
not  believe  such  a  thing,  thougii  it  were  affirmed  by  Cato."  \ 

A  man  profuse  in  his  expences,  and  in  all  respects  of  a  wnrthlc^l 
character,  taking  upon  him  one  day  to  speak  in  the  senate  in  prai: 
of  temperance  and  sobriety,  Amr.ieus  rose  up  and  said,  "  Who  ci 
endure  to  hear  a  man  who  cats  and  drinks  like  Crassus,  and  buil 
like  Lucullus,  pretend  to  talk  here  like  Cato?"  Hence  others,  w 
were  dissolute  and  alwndoncd  in  their  lives,  but  preserved  a  gnTi 
and  austerity  in  their  discourse,  came,  by  way  of  ridicule,  to 
called  C(Uos. 

His  friends  advised  him  to  ofl'er  himself  for  the  tribuneship ; 
he  thought  it  was  not  yet  time.  He  said,  "  He  looked  upon  an  o' 
ficc  of  such  power  and  authority  as  a  violent  medicine,  which  ou 
not  to  be  used  except  in  cases  of  great  necessity."  As,  at  i 
time,  he  had  no  public  business  to  engage  him,  he  took  fits  Uiol 
and  philosophers  with  him,  and  set  out  for  Lucunia,  where  he  ba 
lands  and  an  agreeable  country  retreat.  By  the  way,  h^  met  with 
number  of  horses,  carriages,  and  servnnts,  which  he  found  to  tM 
long  to  Metellus  Neix>8,  who  was  going  to  Home  to  apply  for  tfc 
tribuneship.  Tl)is  put  him  to  a  stand;  he  remained  some  time  I 
deep  thought,  and  then  gave  his  people  orders  to  turn  back.  To  h 
friends,  wlm  vveie  surprised  at  this  conduct,  "  Know  ye  not,"  sal 
he,  "  that  Metellus  is  formidable  even  in  his  !>tupidity  r  But  re 
member  that  he  now  follows  the  counsels  of  I'oinpey ;  thnt  A 
state  lies  piustratc  before  bin) ;  and  that  he  will  fall  upon  and  crua 
it  with  the  force  of  a  thundcibult.  1$  this  then  a  time  fur  the  pn( 
suit  of  rural  aniusemcats  t  Let  us  rescue  our  libcrlics,  or  die  ■ 
their  defence!"  l'|>on  the  rctnonxtranec  of  his  (ricnds,  howevM 
tc  proceeded  to  his  farm,  and,  atter  a  short  stay  there,  returued  t 
the  city.  He  arrived  in  the  evcoiug,  and  early  next  iroming  we« 
tothe/orum,  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  in  opposition  I 
Metellus  :  fur  to  oppose  is  the  nature  of  that  office ;  ond  its  pomt 


and  iheir  paradoxical  philosophy.  This  occasiuned  no  small  mirth 
amongst  the  judges  ;  upon  which  Cato  only  observed,  with  a  smile, 
to  those  who  stood  next  him,  that  Rome  had  indeed  a  most  laugha- 
ble consul*.  Murtena  acted  a  very  prudent  p;irt  with  regard  to  Ca- 
to; for,  though  acquitted  of  the  charge  he  had  brought  against  him, 
he  nevertheless  consulted  him  on  all  occusions  of  importance  during 
his  consulship,  respected  him  for  his  sense  and  virtue,  and  made  use 
of  his  counsels  in  the  administration  of  government :  for  Cato,  on 
the  bench,  was  the  most  rigid  dispenser  of  justice ;  though,  in  pri- 
vate society,  he  was  affable  and  humane. 

Before  he  was  appointed  tribune  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  he 
aupported  the  supreme  magistrate,  in  a  very  seasonable  manner,  by 
many  excellent  measures  during  the  turbulent  times  of  Catiline.  It 
is  well  knowD  that  this  man  meditated  nothing  less  than  a  total  sab- 
version  of  the  Roman  state;  and  that,  by  the  spirited  counsels  and 
conduct  of  Cicero,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome  without  effect- 
ing his  purpose.  But  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators, after  reproaching  Catiline  for  his  timidity,  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  enterprises,  resolved  to  distinguish  themselves  at  least 
more  effectually.  Their  scheme  was  nothing  less  than  to  burn  the 
city,  and  destroy  the  empire,  by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  for- 
eign wars.  Upon  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  Cicero,  as  wc 
have  observed  in  his  life,  called  a  council,  and  the  first  that  spoke 
was  Silanus.  He  gave  ii  as  his  opinion,  that  the  conspirators  should 
be  punished  with  the  utmost  ligour.  'Iliis  opinion  was  adopted  by 
the  rest,  till  it  came  to  Caesar.  This  eloquent  man,  consistent  with 
whose  atnbitious  piinciples  it  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  sup- 
press any  threatening  innovations,  urged,  in  his  u:>ual  persuasive 
manner,  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  accused  the  privilege  of  trial; 
aiid  that  the  conspirators  should  only  be  taken  into  custody.  The 
senate,  wlio  were  under  apprehensions  from  the  people,  thought  it 
prudent  to  come  into  this  measure;  and  even  Silaniu  retracted,  and 
declared  he  thought  of  nothing  more  than  imprisonment,  that  being 
the  most  rigorous  punishment  a  citizen  of  Rome  could  suffer. 

This  change  of  sentiments  in  those  that  spoke  first,  was  followed 
by  the  rett,  who  all  gave  into  wilder  measures :  but  Cato,  who  was 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  defended  that  opinion  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence, eloquence,  and  energy.  He  reproached  Silanus  for  his 
pusillanimity  in  changing  his  resolution ;  he  attacked  Ciesar,  and 
I  charged  him  with  a  secret  design  of  subverting  the  governnieiit,  un* 
der  the  plausible  appearance  of  mitigating  speeches  and  a  homaiM 

*  Tbc  Fcencb  •iid  £n(li>h  ti«n>Uten  b«*«  il,  m  pltai^nt  cantal.  But  IB«(  dec*  oM 
tv%'tj  llkttMCtiia  ttiil  Ctlit  awwl.     Kutickkn  *U  fu»i  ritamftU. 
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conduct ;  of  intimidnting  the  senate  by  the  same  means,  even  in  a 
case  where  he  had  to  fear  for  himself,  and  wherein  he  might  think 
himself  happy,  if  he  could  he  exempted  from  every  imputation  and 
suspicion  of  goilt ;  he  who  iiad  openly  and  daringly  attempted  to 
rescue  from  justice  the  enemies  of  the  state;  and  shown,  that  so  far 
from  having  any  compassion  for  his  country,  when  on  the  brink  of 
destruction,  he  could  even  pity  and  plead  for  the  wretches,  the  un- 
natural wretches,  that  meditated  its  ruin,  and  grieve  that  their  pu- 
nishment should  prevent  their  design.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  only 
oration  of  Cato  that  is  extant.  Cicero  had  selected  a  number  of  the 
swiftest  writers,  ^hom  he  had  taught  the  art  of  abbreviating  words 
by  characters,  and  had  placed  them  in  different  parts  of  the  senate- 
bouse.  Before  his  consulate,  they  had  no  short-hand  writers.  Cato 
carried  liis  point;  and  it  was  decreed,  agreeably  to  his  opinion,  that 
the  conspirators  should  suffer  capital  punishment. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  exhibit  an  accurate  picture  of  the  mind 
and  manners  of  Cato,  the  least  circumstance  that  may  contribute  to 
mark  them  should  not  escape  our  notice.  While  he  was  wairmly 
contesting  his  point  with  Ctesar,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  senate 
were  upon  the  disputants,  it  is  said  that  a  billet  was  brought  in  and 
delivered  to  Caesar.  Cato  immediately  suspected,  and  charged  him 
with  some  traitorous  design  ;  and  it  was  moved  in  the  senate,  that 
the  billet  slinuld  be  read  publicly.  Caesar  delivered  it  to  Cato,  who 
stood  near  him ;  and  the  latter  )iad  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  it, 
than  be  perceived  it  to  be  the  hand  of  his  own  sister  Servilia,  who 
was  passionately  in  love  with  Ciesar,  by  whom  she  had  been  de- 
bauched. He  therefore  threw  it  back  to  Ciesar,  saying,  "  Take  it, 
you  sot,"  and  went  on  with  his  discourse.  Cato  was  always  un- 
fortunate amongst  the  women.  This  Servilia  was  infamous  for  her 
commerce  with  Caesar,  and  his  other  sister  Servilia  was  in  still  worse 
repute;  for,  though  married  to  LucuIIun,  one  of  the  first  men  in  Rome, 
by  wliom  she  also  had  a  son,  she  was  divorced  for  her  insufferable  ir- 
regularities. But  what  was  most  distressful  to  Cato  was,  that  the 
conduct  of  his  own  wife,  Attilia,  was  by  no  means  unexceptionable; 
and  that,  after  having  brought  him  two  children,  he  was  obliged  to 
part  with  her. 

Upon  his  divorce  from  Attilia,  he  married  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Philip,  a  woman  of  good  character ;  but  this  part  of  Cato's  life, 
like  the  plots  in  the  drama,  is  involved  and  intricate.  Thraseas, 
upon  the  authority  of  Munatius,  Cato's  particular  friend,  who  lived 
under  the  same  P-wf  with  him,  gives  us  this  account  of  the  mutter: 
Amongst  the  friends  and  follower*  of  Cato,  some  made  a  more  open 
profession  of  their  sentiments  than  others.    Amongst  these  waa 
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Quintus  Hortensius,  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  politeness.     Not 
Contented  merely  with  the  friendship  of  Cato,  he  was  desirous  of  » 
family  alliance  with  him ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  scrupled  not  to 
request  that  his  daughter  Porcia,  who  was  already  married  to  Bibu* 
his,  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  might  be  lent  to  him,  as  • 
Aroitful  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  propagation.    The  thing  itself,  be 
owned,  was  uncommon,  hut  by  no  means  unnatural  or  improper: 
for  why  should  a  woman,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  dther  contiDDe 
useless,  till  she  is  past  childbearing,  or  overburden  her  husband  with 
too  large  a  family  ?     The  mutual  use  of  women,  he  added,  in  vir- 
tuous families,  would  not  only  increase  a  virtuous  offspring,  bat 
strengthen  and  extend  the  connexions  of  society.     Moreover,  if  Bi- 
bulus  should  be  unwilling  wholly  to  give  up  his  wife,  ^e  should  be 
restored  after  she  had  done  him  the  honour  of  an  alliance  to  Catoby 
her  pregnancy.     Cato  answered,  that  he  had  the  greatest  regard  lor 
the  friendship  of  Hortensius,  but  could  not  think  of  his  application 
for  another  man's  wife.    Hortensius,  however,  would  not  give  np 
the  point  here ;  but  when  he  could  not  obtain  Cato's  daughter,  be 
applied  for  his  wife,  saying,  that  she  was  yet  a  young  woman,  and 
Cato's  family  already  large  enough.    He  could  not  possibly  make  . 
this  request  upon  a  supposition  that  Cato  had  no  regard  for  his  wile, 
for  she  was  at  tliat  very  time  pregnant.    Notwithstanding,  the  lat- 
ter,  when  he  observed  the  violent  inclination  Hortensius  had  to  be 
allied  to  him,  did  not  absolutely  refuse  him,  but  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consult  Marcia's  father,  Philip,  on  the  occasion.     Philip, 
therefore,  was  applied  to,  and  his  daughter  was  espoused  to  Horten- 
sius in  the  presence  and  with  the  consent  of  Cato.    These  circnm- 
.stances  are  not  related  in  the  proper  order  of  time,  but,  speaking  of 
Cato's  connexion  with  the  women,  I  was  led  to  mention  them. 

When  the  conspirators  were  executed,  and  Ceesar,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  calumnies  in  the  senate,  was  obliged  to  throw  himself 
on  the  people,  had  infused  a  spirit  of  insurrection  into  the  worst 
and  lowest  of  the  citizens,  Cato,  being  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences, engaged  the  senate  to  appease  the  multitude  by  a  free  gift 
of  corn.  This  cost  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  talents  a-year ;  but  it 
had  the  desired  effect*. 

Metellus,  upon  entering  on  his  office  as  tribune,  held  several  se- 
ditious meetings,  and  published  an  edict,  that  Pompey  should  bring' 


*  This  U  almoit  one-third  mors  than  the  sum  said  to  hare  been  expended  in  the  i 
distribotion  in  the  life  of  Cniar;  and  erea  there  it  is  incredibly  large.  Bat,  whatever 
might  be  the  expense,  the  policy  was  bad ;  fornotbingso  effecinally  weakens  the  bands 
of  goremment  as  this  method  of  bribing  the  populace,  and  treating  them  as  injadiciona 
nones  do  ftoward  children. 


his  troops  into  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of  saving  the  city  from  the 
snempis  of  Cataline.  Such  was  the  pretence;  but  his  real  design 
was  to  give  up  the  state  into  the  hands  of  Ponipey. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  tiie  senate,  Cato,  instead  of  treating  Metel- 
las  with  his  usual  asperity,  expostulated  with  great  mildness,  and 
had  even  recourse  to  entreaty,  intimating,  at  ihe  same  time,  that 
his  family  had  ever  stood  in  the  interest  of  the  nobility.  Metellus, 
who  imputed  Cato's  mildness  to  his  fears,  was  the  more  insolent  on 
titat  account,  and  most  audaciously  asserted  that  he  would  carry  his 
purpose  into  execution,  whether  tlic  senate  would  or  not.  The  voice, 
the  air,  the  attitude  of  Cato,  were  changed  in  a  moment;  and,  with 
all  the  force  of  eloquence,  he  declared,  "  That,  while  he  was  living, 
Pompcy  should  never  enter  armed  into  the  city."  The  senate  nei- 
ther approved  of  the  conduct  of  Cato  nor  of  Metellus:  the  latter 
they  considered  as  a  desperate  and  profligate  madman,  who  had  no 
other  aim  than  that  of  general  destruction  and  confusion.  The  vir- 
tue of  Cato  they  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  which  would 
ever  lead  him  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  laws. 

When  the  people  came  to  vote  for  the  edict,  a  number  of  aliens, 
gladiators,  and  slaves,  armed  by  Metellus,  appeared  in  the  Jorum, 
He  was  also  followed  by  several  of  the  commons,  who  wanted  to  in- 
troduce Pompey,  in  ho()es  of  a  i evolution;  and  his  hands  were 
strengthened  by  the  prastorial  power  of  Ctesar.  Cato,  on  the  other 
Itand,  had  the  principal  citizens  on  his  side;  but  they  were  rather 
sharers  in  the  injury,  than  auxiliaries  in  the  removal  of  ii.  The 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  was  now  so  great,  that  his  family 
was  under  the  utmost  concern.  The  greatest  part  of  his  friends  and 
relations  came  to  his  house  in  the  evening,  and  passed  the  night 
without  either  eating  or  sleeping.  His  wife  and  sisters  bewailed 
their  misfortunes  with  tears,  while  he  himself  passed  the  evening 
with  the  utmost  confidence  and  tranquillity,  encouraging  the  rest  to 
imitate  his  example.  He  supped,  and  went  to  rest  as  usual,  and 
klept  soundly  till  he  was  waked  by  his  colleague,  Minutius  l^hermus. 
He  went  to  tlie  fontm,  accompanied  by  few,  but  met  by  many, 
who  advised  him  to  take  care  of  his  person.  When  he  saw  the 
temple  of  Castor  surrounded  by  armed  men,  the  steps  occupied  by 
gladiators,  and  Metellus  himself  seated  on  an  eminence  with  Cte- 
sar, turning  to  his  friend,  "  Which,"  said  he,  "  is  most  contempti- 
ble, the  savage  disposition,  or  the  cowardice  of  him  who  brings 
such  an  army  against  a  man  who  is  naked  and  unarmed?"  Upon, 
this  he  proceeded  to  the  place  with  Thermus.  'I  hose  that  occupied 
the  steps  fell  back  to  make  way  for  him,  but  would  softer  no  one 
else  to  pass.     Munatius  only,  with  some  difficulfVi  lie   drew  along 
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.he  took  his  seat  between  Ca 
tm.  Beans,  prevent  their  discourse.^ 
rit;  and  what  added  to  their  per- 
ii  approbation  that  Cato  met  mtlij 
[present,  who,  while  they  admired 
igly  marked  in  his  aspect,  encou- 
se  of  liberty,  and  mutually  agree 
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proposed  to  read  the  edict.     Cato  pa 

_  —  hMJng  no  effect,  he  wrested  it  out  of  bii 

tmpttd  to  speak   it  from    memory;  but 

by  putting  his  hand  upon  his  mouth. 

J,  and  perceived  that  tiie  people  were 

.^^■■(e  party,  he  ordered  his  armed  men  to  mak« 

j^^^^a^  >fci>r  into  confusion.     Upon  this  the  peoplsj 

^x^^  «■»  kit  alone,  exposed  to  a  storm  of  sticks  ar 

.^^i^  dK>ugh  the  former  had  so  lately  an  infornu-l 

.^«Mtf  not  desert  him:  he  defended  him  with  his 

ttjn  M  which  he  was  exposed,  entreated  the  mob 

•iolence,  and  at  length  carried  bim  oflf  in  his] 

^k«( Castor.     When  Mctellus  found  the  benche 

.^^  ,«»aJm»wy  put  to  the  rout,  he  imagined  he  had 

^  n.  ,mitmt.  «»J  •i?"'0  ^■'-''7  n'udestly  proceeded  to  confirm  the] 

■S3>irr,  however,  quickly  rallied,  and  advanced  with 

^  ^imUtSl  courage  and  confidence.     Mctellus's  party, 

^^  |v  aome  means,  they  had  got  arms,  was  thrown  in- 

^  «y  immediately  took  to  flight.     Upon  the  dispersion 

^^OHM  forward,  and,  by  his  encouragement  and   ap^j 

^g^Un^  •  considerable   party  against   Metellus.     Thef 

_    ^^  viMad  that  Cato  should,  at  all  events,  be   8up|>ortcd; 

^^tftct  90  pregnant  with  every  thing  that  was  pernicioiia 

^^.mi  moi  government,  and  iiad  even  a  tendency  to  civil 

^^  ^a^  be  opposed  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

.^^^—  gipl  maintained  his  resolution;  but,  finding  his  frier 
^^^^gi  hi  »**  unronquered  spirit  of  Cato,  he  came  suddenl) 
^^^t9t*  <W»  assembled  the  people,  said  every  thing  tltat  he 
gidttit  iToder  Cato  odi  us  to  tlu-tn,  and  declared  that  be 
,'.  y»t  BoAing  '0  do  wiih  the  arbitrary  principles  of  that  ma' 
K^rtgfiainef  against  Pompcy,  whose  disgrace  Hume  might  on 
,^\xnMrf*  occasion  to  repent. 

I^««hi»  he  immedialciy  »et  off  for  Asia,  to  carry  an  account  ( 
Amc  mr**"* '"  P^'^'I'^y »  *"^  ^■*°»  ^y  r'<l<J'ng:  the  commonwealth 
,  ^  tronble»wne  tribune,  aud  crushing,  as  it  were,  in  him. 
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which  the  cajolers  of   the  people  might  expect  from  their  fa- 

VOttlS. 

In  this,  not  only  tlie  senate  agreed  with  him,  but  many  of  the 
people  too,  who  were  reasonably  offended  by  the  unconstitutional 
conduct  of  Ctesar :  for  whatever  the  most  violent  and  the  maddest 
of  tke  tribunes  proposed  for  the  pleasure  of  tlie  mob,  O-sar,  to 
{Mj  an  abject  court  to  them,  ratified  by  tlie  consular  authority. 
When  he  foond  his  motion,  therefore,  likely  to  be  overruled,  his 
party  had  recourse  to  violence,  pelted  Bibulus  the  consul  with  dirt, 
and  broke  the  rods  of  bis  liclors.  At  length,  when  darts  began  to 
be  thrown,  and  many  were  wounded,  the  rest  of  the  senate  fled  as 
£ut  as  possible  out  of  the ybrum.  Cato  was  the  last  that  left  it; 
and,  as  he  walked  slowly  along,  he  frequently  looked  back,  and 
execrated  the  wickedness  and  madness  of  tlie  people.  The  Agrarian 
law,  therefore,  was  not  only  passed,  but  they  obliged  the  whole  se- 
nate to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  confirm  and  support  it ;  and 
those  that  should  refuse  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Neces- 
sity brought  most  of  them  into  the  measure;  for  they  remembered 
the  example  of  Metellus*,  who  was  banished  for  refusing  to  com- 
ply in  a  similar  instance  with  the  people.  Cato  was  solicited  by  the 
tears  of  the  female  part  of  his  family,  and  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  to  yield  and  take  the  oath.  But  what  principally  induced 
bim,  was  the  remonstrances  and  expostulations  of  Cicero,  who  re- 
presented to  him,  that  there  might  not  be  so  much  virtue  as  he  ima- 
gined in  one  man's  dissenting  from  a  decree  that  was  established  by 
the  rest  of  the  senate ;  that  to  expose  himself  to  certain  danger, 
without  even  the  possibility  of  [woduciug  any  good  effect,  was  perfect 
insanity;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  to  leave  the  commonwealth,  for 
which  he  had  undergone  so  many  toils,  to  the  meray  of  iuuovators 
and  usurpeM,  would  look  as  if  he  were  weary,  at  last,  of  his  patriotic 
labours.  Catu,  he  added,  might  do  without  Rome,  but  Rome  coula 
not  do  without  Cato:  his  friends  could  not  do  without  him;  himself 
eoold  not  dispense  with  his  assbtance  and  support,  while  the  auda- 
cious Clodius,  by  means  of  his  tribunitial  authority,  was  forming 
the  most  dangerous  machinations  against  him.  By  these  and  the 
like  remonstrances,  solicited  at  home  and  in  the  forum,  Cato,  it  is 
said,  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  take  the  oath ;  and  that,  his 
friend  Favooiiis  excepted,  he  was  the  last  that  took  it. 

Elated  with  this  success,  Cssar  proposed  another  act  for  dis- 
tributing almost  the  whole  province  of  Campania  amongst  the  poor: 
Cato  alone  opposed  it.  And  thougli  Ca>sar  dragged  him  from  the 
bench,  and  conveyed  him  to  piisoo,  he  omitted  not,  nevertheless, 

*  Metellas  Namidicai. 
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to  Speak  as  he  passed  in  defence  of  liberty,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
consequences  of  the  act,  .ind  to  c<hort  the  citizens  to  put  a  stop  tv 
such  proceedings.  The  senate,  with  iieavy  hearts,  followed  Cato, 
and  all  the  virtuous  part  of  the  people,  with  silent  indignation. 
Cesar  was  not  inattentive  to  the  puhlic  discontent  that  this  proceed- 
ing occasioned  ;  but  ambitiously  expecting  some  concessions  on  the 
part  of  Cato,  he  proceeded  to  conduct  him  to  prison.  At  length, 
however,  when  he  found  these  expectations  vain,  unable  any  longer 
to  support  the  shame  to  which  this  conduct  exposed  him,  he  in- 
structed  one  of  the  tribunes  to  rescue  him  from  his  officers.  The 
people,  notwithstanding,  brought  into  his  interest  by  these  public 
distributions,  voted  him  the  province  of  Illyricum  and  all  Ganl, 
together  with  four  legions,  for  tiic  space  of  five  years  ;  though  Cito 
foretold  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  voting  a  tyrant  into 
the  citadel  of  Rome.  They  moreover  created  Clodins,  contrary  to  llie 
laws,  (for  he  was  of  the  patrician  order),  a  tribune  of  tlie  people; 
because  they  knew  he  would,  in  every  respect,  accede  to  their  wishes 
with  regard  to  the  banishment  of  Cicero.  Calpornius  Piso,  the 
father  of  Ctesar's  wife,  and  Aulus  Gabinius*,  a  bosom  friend  of 
Pompey's,  as  we  arc  told  by  them  who  knew  him  best,  they  created 
consuls. 

Yet,  though  they  had  every  thing  in  their  hands,  and  had  gained 
one  part  of  the  people  by  favour,  and  the  other  by  fear,  still  t)ie]f 
were  afraid  of  Cato.  They  remembered  the  pains  it  cost  them  to 
overbear  him,  and  that  the  violent  and  compulsive  measures  they 
Lad  recourse  to  did  them  but  little  honour.  C!<H]ius,  loo,  saw  that 
he  could  not  distress  Cicero,  while  supported  by  Cato ;  yet  this  was 
his  great  object:  and,  upon  his  entering  upon  his  tributiitiul  othce, 
he  had  an  interview  with  Cato;  when,  after  paying  him  the  compl>> 
mcDt  of  being  the  honestest  man  in  Rome,  he  proposed  to  him,  M 
a  testimony  of  liis  sincerity,  the  government  of  Cyprus;  an  af<potiit- 
meat  which,  he  said,  had  been  solicited  by  many.  Cato  answered, 
that,  far  from  being  a  favour,  it  was  a  treacherous  scheme,  and  ■ 
disgrace ;  upon  which  Clodius  fiercely  replied,  "  If  it  is  not  your 
pleasure  to  go,  it  is  mine  that  you  shall  go."  And  saying  this,  be 
went  immediately  to  the  senate,  and  procured  a  decree  for  Cato's 
expedition.  Yet  he  neither  supplied  him  with  a  vessel,  a  solilirr, 
or  a  servant,  two  secretaries  excepted,  one  of  whom  was  a  notorious 
thief,  and  the  other  a  client  of  his  own.  Besides,  as  if  tlie  charge 
of  Cyprus  and  the  opposition  of  Ptolemy  were  not  a  suliicieni  uak 

*  Plutarch  don  not  mean  lo  rtprncul  Ibit  ftiendihip  in  inv  (*fonr<blr  i('  t.  fW 
(hanclrr  9f  Oabuaui  wa«  dc«pic*t>l<  m  trtrj  mpm,  n  mpftm  trom  Cictro'i  •fBtian 
btSatiat. 
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for  bim,  he  ordered  him  likewise  to  restore  the  Byzantine  exiles. 
But  his  view  in  all  this  was  to  keep  Cato  as  long  as  possible  oat  of 
Rome. 

Cato,  thus  obliged  to  go,  exhorted  Cicero,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  elosely  hunted  by  Clodius,  by  no  means  to  involre  his  couotry 
in  a  eivil  war,  but  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

By  means  of  his  friend  Caqidius,  whom  he  sent  before  him  tft 
Cyprus,  he  negotiated  with  Ptolemy  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
yielded  without  coming  to  blows ;  for  Cato  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  he  should  not  lire  in  a  poor  or  abject  condition,  but  that  he 
should  be  appointed  high-priest  to  the  Paphian  Venus*.  While 
this  was  negotiating,  Cato  stopped  at  Rhodes,  at  once  waiting  for 
Ptolemy's  answer,  and  making  preparations  for  the  reduction  of 
the  island. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  left-  Alex- 
andria upon  some  quarrel  with  his  subjects,  was  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  solicit  Ids  re-establishment  from  Cesar  and 
Pompey,  by  means  of  the  Roman  arms.  Being  informed  that  Cato 
was  at  Rhodes,  he  sent  to  him,  in  hopes  tluit  he  would  wait  apon- 
faim.  When  his  messenger  arrived,  Cato,  who  then  happened  to 
have  taken  physic,  told  him,  that  if  Ptolemy  wanted  to  see  him,  he 
might  come  himself.  When  he  came,  Cato  neither  went  forward 
to  meet  him,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  rise  from  his  seat,  but  saluted 
him  as  he  would  do  a  common  person,  and  carelessly  bade  him  sit 
down.  Ptolemy  was  somewhat  hurt  by  It  at  first,  and  surprised  to 
meet  with  such  a  supercilious  severity  of  manners  in  a  map  of  Cato's 
mean  dress  and  appearance.  However,  when  he  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him  concerning  his  affairs,  when  he  heard  his  free 
and  nervous  eloquence,  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  him.  Cato,  it 
seems,  blamed  his  impolitic  application  to  Rome ;  represented  to' 
him  the  happiness  he  had  left,  and  that  he  was  about  to  expose  him- 
self to  toils,  the  plagues  of  attendance,  and,  what  was  still  worse, 
to  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  which  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  converted  into  money,  could  not  satisfy.  He  advised  him 
to  return  with  his  fleet,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  people,  offering 

*  Tbu  ■ppointmeot  Kcmi  to  b*  bat  a  poor  eschange  fur  a  kiogdoa;  bat  wbco  it  ii 
reiMnibered  Uiac,  in  the  Pagan  tbeotogy,  the  priests  uf  the  godt  were  not  inferior  in 
dignity  to  prince*,  and  that  mott  of  them  were  of  rojral  fainilie*i — wben  it  is  considered 
in  wbat  high  repotaliou  the  Papbiau  Veous  stood  amung  the  ancients,  and  what  a 
Inerati*e  as  well  as  bonoorable  office  that  of  her  priest  most  bare  been,  oceauened  bj 
the  olSerings  of  the  prodigious  conceurse  of  people  who  came  annually  to  paj  their 
devotions  at  her  teapic,  it  will  be  thought  that  Ptolemy  aade  no  bad  bargain  for  bis 
Uttkishod. ' 
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kim,  at  the  same  time,  his  attendance  and  mediation  ;  and  Ptolemy,  J 
restored  by  his  representations,  a»  it  were,  from  insanity  to  reason, 
admired  the  discretion  and  sincerity  of  Cato,  and  determined  to 
futlow  his  advice.  His  friends,  nevertheless,  brought  him  back 
to  his  former  measures ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  magistrates  of  Rome,  than  he  repented  of  his  folly,  and  blamed 
himself  for  rejecting  the  virtuous  counsels  of  Cato,  as  for  disobey* 
jng  the  oracle  of  a  god. 

Ptolemy  of  Cyprus,  as  Cato's  good  stars  would  have  it,  took  hiis> 
self  off  by  poison.     As  he  was  said  to  have  left  a  full  treasury,  Cato, 
being  determined  to  go  himself  to  Byzantium,   sent  his  nephew 
Brutus   to  Cyprus,    because   he  had  not   sufficient   confidence   in 
Cantdius.     When   the  exiles  were  reconciled   to  the  rest   of  ths 
citizens,  and  all  things  quiet  in  Byzantium,  he  proceeded  toCyprtu^ 
Here  he  found  the  royal  furniture  very  magnificent  in  the  articles  of 
vessels,  tables,  jewels,  and  purple,  all  which  were  to  bt  converted 
into  ready  money.     In  the  management  of  this  affiiir  he  was  very 
exact,  attended  at  the  sales,  took  the  accounts  himself,  and  brought 
•very  article  to  the  best  market.     Nor  would  he  trust  to  tin?  com- 
mon customs  of  sale  factors,  auctioneers,  bidders,  or  even  his  owi» 
I  friervds  ;  but  h»d  private  conferences  with  the  purchasers,  in  which 
lie  urged  tliem  to  hid  higher,  so  th.it  every  thing  went  off  at  the 
preirtest  rale.    By  this  means  he  gave  offence  to  many  of  his  friends, 
and  almost   implacably  affronted  his   particular  friend   Munatius. 
Ciesar,  too,  in  his  oration  against  him,  availed  himself  of  this  cir- 
mmiStancG,  and   treated  him  very  severely.     Munatius,    however, 
l.etts  tis,  tl)at  this  misunderstanding  was  not  so  much  occasioned  bf 
Cato's  distrnst,  as  by  his  neglect  of  him,  and  by  his  own  jealousy  of 
Catiidins:  for  Munatius  wrote  memoirs  of  Cato,  which  Thraseus  has 
chiefly  followed.     He  tells  us,  that  he  was  amongst  the  last  that 
arrived  at  Cyprus,  and  by  that  means  found  nothing  but  the  refuse 
of  the  lodgings ;  that  he  went  to  Cato's  apartments,  and  was  refused 
admittance,  because  Cato  was  privately  concerting  something  with 
Cauidius;  and  thnt,  when  he  modestly  complained  of  this  conduct, 
he  received  n  severe  answer  from  Cato,  who  observed,  with  Tlieo- 
phrastus,  that  too  much  love  was  frequently  the  occasion  of  hatred; 
and  that  he,  b«'cauxe  of  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  him,  was 
angry  at  the  slightest  inattention.     He  told  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  made  use  of  Canidius  as  a  necessary  agent,  and  because  he 
had  more  roniidence  in  him  than  in  the  re.<t,    having  found  him 
honest,  though  he  had  been  there  from  the  first,  and  had  oppor- 
tttnitirs  of  being  otherwise.     This  conversation,   which  he  luid  icx 
private  with  Cato,  the  Utter,  he  informs  us,  related  to  Canidias} 


At 


ftttt  was  an  ill-timed  haughtiness  in  his  condacf ;  fcr  i 

Bowah  six)  pra'tors  came  to  wait  upun  him,  be  dM  mat  i 

t**""^  to  make  the  shore  where  they  were,  hot  nmm 

■kn^  in  a  royal  Kix-oarcd  f^ll^y,  and  did  not  land  till  Ik  eamt 

poit  with  his  whole  fleet.     Tlic  people,  however,  were  «tnKk 

■^intion  at  the  vast  qunntity  of  money  that  wu  rarrie 

aocets,  and  the  xenate,  in  rull  assembly,  bestowed  tW  I 

caaiUBs  upon  him,  and  voted  him  a  pneturship  extr 

Ac  fj^l  of  aitcndinj;  nt  the  public  shows  in  a  pr<rtertmy  or| 

Wdiii  d gwwo:  but  thfse  honours  he  thought  proper  to i 

Ae  aune  time  he  fwtiiioned  that  they  would  grant  hi« 

llRdM,  an  officer  of  Htolcmy's,  in  favour  of  whose  dili| 

fidelity  he  gave  his  own  Icstiniony.     I'hilip,  the  father  d 

was  consul  at  that  time,  and  hi.s  colleague  re»|>eeted  C«to  no 

kit  virtue,  than  Fhilip  might  for  his  alliance,  so  that  be  had  i 

■Masure  the  whole  consular  interest  in  his  hands.    When  < 

VUtocd  from  that  exile  to  which  he  had  l)cen  sentenced  hf  < 

bi*  influence  was  considerable,  and  he  scrupled  not,  in  tKe  i 

of  Clodius,  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  trihunitini  edict*  wiaci  Ai 

Wtter  had  put  up  in  the  Capitol.     Upon  this  the  senate  was  ^i^i* 

bkd,  and  Cicero,  upon  the  accusation  of  Clodius,  made  laa  if 

fctwe,  by  alleging,  that  Clodius  had  not  been  legally  appa«aH4*»> 

b<i«^,  and  that,  of  course,  every  net  of  his  oflice  was  null  aad  wm£. 

ChKi  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  That  he  was  indeed  semible  tttf 

ite  whi<lr  administration  of  Clodius  had  beou  wicked  and  abastd;** 

Wt  that  if  every  net  of  his  oflice  were  to  be  annulled,  all  that  he  bid 

^MM  lu  Cyprus  would  stand  for  nothing,  because  his  commissina) 

^^'       tr    11  a  tribune  not  legally  apixiinted,  could  not  be  validr 

^  ^,  though  he  was  of  a  pntaician  family,  had  not  be«a 

^|tl**M  ttkbunc  contrary  to  law,  because  he  had  previously  been  ca* 

a|taA^  ihr  order  of  plebeians  by  an  act  passed  for  that  purpoic; 

QNkbk  ^1  !>*'  '""^  ^^^'^^  unjustly  in  his  oflice,  he  was  liable  to  pe*- 

«(Wlt  ^MfMChtnents,  while,  nt  the  same  time,  the  oflfice  itself 

mJ|Ik4  MftMOper  force  and  authority.     This  occasioned  a  tjuarrel  f<i 

MM»  ibw*  between  Cicero   and   Cato,  but  afterwards   they  wc 

■»(i#a»>>»d 

•  I  bis  return  out  of  G.iul,  was  met  by  Pom|iry  and 
-  mnr.  •*«>  ''  **'"'  agreed  ti»Bt  the  two  Inst  should  agiiin  stand  for 
^  jijwi'Jb^'r  '^'"^ '-  '*'^'  should  retain  his  government  five  yean 
|MM^  Mtd  <^t  ^^^  ^*'*'  provinces,  icvenues,  and  troops,  sliould  b* 

^^  ^hm  V«l  tlilriy.«>|lit  yr*n  of  •)(•.  mil  caMrqufnlU  «oo  louog  lo  he 
'  a*;,  uk  which  a  prr<i>g  .uuM  iiai  v«Uc  en  ihtt  ofic«  ull  tM  ■• 
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secured  lo  themselves.  Tliis  wns  nothing  less  than  a  division  of  em- 
pire, and  a  plot  against  the  liliL-rtics  of  tht*  commonwealth.  This 
liangerous  junrtion  deterred  many  men  of  distinguished  rank  and  in- 
tegrity from  their  design  of  offering  themselves  candidates  for  the 
consulship.  Cato,  however,  prevailed  on  Lucias  Domitius,  who 
married  his  sister,  not  to  give  up  the  point,  nor  to  resign  his  pre- 
tensions; for  timt  the  contest  was  not  then  for  the  consulship,  but 
for  the  liberties  of  Rome.  The  sober  part  of  the  citizens  agreed, 
too,  that  the  consular  power  should  not  be  suffered  to  grow^  so 
enormuiis  by  the  union  of  Crassus  and  Pompey;  but  that,  at  all 
events,  they  were  to  be  separated,  and  Domitius  encouraged  and 
suppotted  in  the  competition.  They  assured  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  tvould  iiave  the  voices  of  many  of  the  people,  who  were  at 
pMMDt  only  silent  through  fear.  Pompey's  party,  apprehensive  of 
this,  lay  in  wait  for  Domitius,  as  he  went  before  day  by  torch-light 
into  the  Campus  Martitit.  The  torch -bearer  was  killed  at  the  first 
stroke;  the  rest  were  wounded  and  fled,  Cato  and  Domitius  alone 
excepted ;  for  Cato,  though  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the  arm, 
still  kept  Domitius  on  the  s|>ot,  and  conjtircd  him  not  to  desert  the 
cause  of  liberty  while  he  had  life,  but  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  those 
enemies  of  their  country,  who  shewed  what  use  they  intended  to 
make  of  that  power,  which  they  sought  by  such  execrable  means. 

DumitiuH,  however,  unable  to  stand  the  shock,  retired,  and 
Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls.  Yet  Cato  gave  up  no- 
thing for  lost,  but  solitited  a  prretorship  for  !»imself,  that  he  might 
from  thence,  as  from  a  kind  of  fort,  militate  against  the  consuls,  and 
not  contend  with  tfacm  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen.  The 
consuls,  atipreheusive  that  the  prvtorial  power  of  Cato  would  not  be 
inferior  even  to  the  consular  autliority,  suddenly  assembled  a  small 
senate,  mid  obtained  a  decree,  that  those  who  were  elected  praetors 
bhould  immediately  enter  upon  their  offica*,  without  waiting  the 
usual  time  to  stand  the  charge,  if  any  such  charge  should  be  brought 
against  them,  of  bribery  and  corruption.  By  this  means  they  brougiit 
111  their  own  creatures  and  dependents,  presided  at  the  election,  and 
gave  money  to  the  populace.  Yet  still  the  virtue  of  Cato  could  not 
totally  lose  its  weight.  There  were  still  those  who  had  honesty 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of  selling  his  interest,  and  wisdom  enough  to 
think  that  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  state  to  elect  him  even  at  the 
public  expense.  He  therefore  was  nominated  prietor  by  the  votes 
of  the  first-called  tribe ;  but  Pompey,  scandalously  pretending  that 
Ue  heard  it  thunder,  broke  up  the  assembly;  fur  it  is  not  common 

*  There  wu  ilwt^i  a  limi;  allollrd  between  norninniinn  aai  poufHion,  that  if  tuy 
•uUuc  ipcutt  had  breu  made  luc  of  in  ihe  cauvau,  lUu^  migbl  l>c  ducuretcd. 


for  the  Romans  to  do  any  business  if  it  thunders.  Afterwards,  hy 
means  of  bribery,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  virtuous  pan  of  the 
citizens  from  the  assembly,  they  procured  Vatinius  to  be  returned 
prtetor  instead  of  Cato.  Tliose  electors,  it  is  said,  who  voted  from 
such  iniquitous  motives,  like  so  many  culprits,  immediately  ran  away. 
To  the  vest  that  assembled  and  expressed  their  indignation,  Cato 
was  empowered  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  address  himself  in  a 
speech;  in  the  course  of  which  he  foretold,  as  if  inspired  by  some 
divine  influence,  all  those  evils  that  then  threatened  the  common- 
wealth; and  stirred  up  the  people  against  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who, 
in  the  consciousness  of  their  guilty  intentions,  feared  the  control  of 
the  prxtorial  power  of  Cato.  In  his  return  home  he  was  followed  hj 
agreater  multitude  than  all  that  had  been  appointed  prztors  united. 

When  Caius  Trebonius  moved  for  the  distribution  of  the  consular 
provinces,  and  proposed  giving  Spain  and  Africa  to  one  of  the  con- 
suls, and  Syria  and  Egypt  to  the  other,  together  with  fleeta  and  ar- 
mies, and  an  unlimited  power  of  making  war,  and  extending  domi- 
nion, the  rest  of  the  senate,  thinking  opposition  >Tiin,  forbore  to 
speak  against  the  motion.  Cuto,  liowever,  before  it  was  put  to  the 
vote,  ascended  the  rottrum,  in  ortder  to  speak,  but  he  was  limited 
to  the  space  of  two  hours ;  and  when  he  had  spent  this  time  in  repe- 
titions, instructions,  and  predictions,  and  was  proceeding  in  his 
discourse,  the  lictor  took  him  down  from  the  rostrum:  yet  itilj, 
when  below  amongst  the  people,  he  persisted  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
liberty;  and  the  people  readily  attended  to  him,  and  joined  in  his 
indignation,  ;ill  the  consul's  beadle  again  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
turned  him  out  of  the  forum.  He  attempted,  notwithstanding,  t» 
return  to  his  place,  and  excited  the  people  to  assist  him;  which 
being  done  more  than  once,  Trebonius,  in  a  violent  rage,  ordered 
him  to  prison.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  populace,  to  whom 
he  addressed  him»icH  as  he  went,  till  at  last  Trebonius,  through  fear, 
dismissed  him  Thus  Cato  was  rescued  that  day.  Rut  afterwards, 
the  people  being  partly  overawed,  and  partly  corrupted,  the  consular 
party  prevented  Aquilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  hy  force  of  arms,  from 
coming  out  of  the  senate-house  into  the  assembly,  wounded  many^H 
killed  some,  and  thrust  Cato,  who  said  it  thundered,  out  of  the  fo^| 
rum;  »o  that  the  law  was  passed  by  compulsion.  This  rendered 
Pompey  so  obnoxious,  that  the  people  were  going  to  pull  down  his 
jtatucs,  but  were  prevented  by  Cato.  Afterwards,  when  the  law  wu 
proposed  for  the  allotment  of  Cesar's  provinces,  Cato  addressing 
himself  particularly  to  Pompey,  told  him,  with  great  eonfidcnre,  ha 
did  not  then  consider  that  he  was  taking  Cvsar  upon  hi»  shoulders ; 
but  when  he  began  to  find  hi<  weight,  and  could  ocitbcr  lupport  it 
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Dor  shake  him  off,  they  would  both  fall  together,  and  crush  the  com- 
monwealth io  their  fall;  and  then  he  should  find,  too  late,  that  the 
counsels  of  Cato  were  no  less  salutary  for  himself  than  intrinsically 
just.  Yet  Pompey,  though  he  often  heard  these  things,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fortune  and  his  power,  despised  them,  and  feared  no 
revene  from  the  part  of  Cesar. 

Cato  was  the  following  year  appointed  prwlor,  but  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  dignity  of  that  high  office 
by  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  as  to  have  derogated  from  it  by  the 
meanness  of  his  dress ;  for  he  would  often  go  to  the  prctorial  bench 
without  his  robe  or  his  shoes,  and  sit  in  judgment,  even  in  capital 
cases,  on  some  of  tlie  first  personages  io  Home.     Some  will  have  it, 
that  he  passed  sentence,  when  he  had  drpnk  after  dinner,  but  that  is 
not  true.  Me  was  resolved  to  extirpate  ttiat  extreme  corruption  which 
^Bjhea  prevailed  anioagat  the  people  in  elections  of  every  kind :  and, 
^Bn  order  to  effect  this,  he  moved  that  a  law  should  be  passed  in  the 
^H|enate,  for  every  candidate,  though  np  information  should  be  laid,  to 
^Declare  upon  oath  io  what  manner  he  obtained  his  election.    This 
gave  offence  to  the  candidates,  and  to  the  more  mercenary  part  of 
the  people:  so  that,  as  Cato  was  going  in  the  morning  to  the  tribunal, 
^■lie  was  so  much  insulted  and  pelted  with  stones  by  the  mob,  that  the 
pBrhole  court  fled,  and  he  with  difficulty  escaped  into  the  rostrum. 
There  he  stood,  and  his  firm  and  steady  aspect  soon  hushed  the  cla- 
mours and  disorders  of  the  populace;  so  that  when  he  spoke  upon 
the  subject,  be  was  heard  with  a  general  silence*.   The  senate  pub- 
licly testified  their  approbation  of  his  conduct;  but  he  answered,  that 
DO  compliment  could  be  paid  to  them  at  least  for  deserting  the  pra- 
tor,  and  declining  to  assist  him  when  in  manifest  danger.     This 
measure  distressed  the  candidates  considerably;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  were  afraid  of  giving  bribes,  and,  on  the  other,  they  were  ap- 
prehensive of  losing  their  election,  if  it  should  be  done  by  their  op- 
ponents. They  thought  it  best,  therefore,  jointly  to  deposit  five  hun- 
dred sestertia  each  tj  then  to  canvass  in  a  fair  and  legal  manner;  and 
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*  Tbit  ctrcumbiance  in  C*lo'>  life  iffordi  ■  good  cofDment  oo  the  followiog  paiM{« 
Vtrgil,  tnd  at  (be  Mme  lime  the  laboured  dignity  and  weight  of  that  rene, 

•  ■  •  ■  Pirtile  graveni  ct  roeritii  ii  lorte  «iruni  quen, 
eOBVfyi  ■  ttnog  ind  very  jati  idea  of  Cato. 

Ac  T«luti  raagoo  in  papulo  cura  uspe  coorta  (it 

Stditiu,  uiviique  amiDit  ignobile  rulgui; 

Jamque  facet  et  u<a  Tolaot,  furur  arma  lainiitTSL 

Tuni,  pieiale  grvvem  et  latriiit  ti  fcrtc  virum  quern 

CoDipeiere,  ailent,  >rreclitque  lunbua  ad-lant: 

Ille  regit  dictii  aoiujut,  et  ptctora  uiulcet. — Virg.  £%.  ^. 

*  Cittn  (peaki  of  tbii  agracmeot  in  oaa  of  hit  cpittJei  to  Attieu, 


if  any  one  should  be  convicted  of  bribery,  he  should  forfeit  his  de- 
posit. X^to  was  appointed  guarantee  of  this  agreement,  and  the 
money  was  to  be  lodged  in  his  hand,  but  for  this  he  accepted  of 
sureties.  When  the  day  of  election  came,  Cato  stood  next  to  the 
tribune  who  presided,  and,  as  he  examined  the  votes,  one  of  the  de- 
positing candidittcs  appeared  to  have  made  use  of  some  fraud.  He 
therefore  ordered  him  to  pay  the  money  to  the  rest.  But,  after  com- 
pliwcnting  the  integrity  of  Cato,  they  remitted  the  fine,  and  said  that 
tl>c  guilt  was  a  sufficient  punishment.  Cato,  however,  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  many  by  this  conduct,  who  seemed  displeased 
that  he  aftectcd  both  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers.  Indeed, 
there  is  liardly  any  authority  so  much  exposed  to  envy  as  the  latter, 
and  tiardly  any  virtue  so  obnoxious  as  that  of  justice,  owing  to  the 
popular  weight  and  influence  that  it  always  carries  along  with  it:  for 
though  he  who  administers  justice  in  a  virtuous  manner  may  not  b« 
re»])ectL'd  as  a  man  of  valour,  nor  admired  as  a  man  of  parts,  yet  h 
integrity  is  always  productive  of  love  and  confidence.  Valour  pro- 
duces fear,  and  fmrrs  create  ."Juspicion:  they  are  distinctions,  more- 
over, wlu'rl)  arc  rather  given  than  acquired;  one  arises  from  a  natural 
amtcncss,  the  other  from  a  natural  firmness  of  mind.  However,  as 
jttsiicr  is  a  vittue  so  easily  practicable  and  attainable,  the  opposite 
vii-e  is  pioportionably  odious. 

Thus  Cato  became  obnoxious  to  tl)e  chiefs  of  Rome  in  genenl : 
hnt  Pompey  in  particular,  whose  glory  was  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of 
his  power,  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  procure  impeach- 
lOcnts  against  \mn.  The  incendiary  Clodius,  who  had  again  entered 
the  lists  of  Ponipcy,  accused  Cato  of  embezzling  a  quantity  of  the 
Cy|>ii:in  treasure,  and  of  raising  an  opposition  to  Ponipey,  because 
the  latter  had  refuned  to  accept  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cati^ 
on  the  other  htnd,  maintained,  that  though  he  was  not  so  much  as 
»applicd  with  a  horse,  or  a  soldier,  by  the  government,  yet  he  hcd 
trwight  more  treasure  to  the  commonwealth  from  Cyprus  than  Pon- 
pcy  Itad  done  from  so  many  wars  and  triumphs  over  the  harassed 
world.  He  asserted,  that  he  never  even  wished  for  the  alliance  of 
Pompey,  not  because  he  thought  him  unw(<rt!iy,  but  because  of  tlie 
diflt-ri-nce  of  their  political  principles.  "  For  my  own  part,"  said 
he,  "  I  rejected  the  pruvince  offered  me  as  an  appendage  to  my  pne- 
turship;  but  fur  Pumpey,  lie  arrogated  some  provinces  to  himself, 
and  some  he  bestowed  on  his  friends ;  nay,  he  has  now,  wiliiout  even 
soliciting  your  consent,  accommodated  Ciesar  in  Gnul  with  six  thou- 
taod  soldiers.  Such  forces,  armaments,  and  horses,  are  now,  it 
seems,  at  the  disposal  of  private  men :  and  Pompey  retains  the  title 
of  commander  and  general,  while  he  delegates  to  ethers  the  le^ooa 
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aud  ibe  provinces;  and  continues  witliin  the  wails  to  preside  at  elec- 
tions, the  arbiter  of  the  mob,  and  the  fabricator  of  sedition.  From 
this  conduct  his  principles  are  obvious.  He  holds  it  but  one  step 
frpm  anarchy  to  absolute  power*."  Thus  Cato  maliitaiiu'd  his  party 
against  Pompey. 

Marcus  Favonias  was  the  intimate  friend  and  imitator  of  Cato,  ns 
Apollodorus  Phalereust  is  said  to  have  been  of  Soctates,  wiio  was 
transported  with  his  discourses  even  to  nvadness  or  intoxication.  This 
Favonius  stood  for  the  office  of  edile,  and  apparently  lost  it ;  but 
Cato,  upon  examining  the  votes,  and  finding  tiiem  all  to  he  writtea 
in  the  same  hand,  appealed  against  the  fraud,  and  the  tribunes  set 
aside  the  election.  Favonius,  therefore,  was  elected,  and  io  the 
ducharge  of  the  several  offices  of  his  magistracy  he  had  die  assistance 
of  Cato,  particularly  in  the  theatrical  entertainments  that  were  given 
t*  the  people.  In  these  Cato  gave  another  specimen  of  his  economy; 
for  he  did  not  allow  the  players  and  musicians  crowns  of  gold,  but 
of  wild-olive,  such  as  they  use  in  the  Olympic  games,  instead  of 
expensive  presents,  he  gave  the  Greeks  beets  and  lettuces,  and  ra- 
dishes and  parsley ;  and  the  Romans  he  presented  with  jugs  of  wine, 
pork,  figs,  cucumbei's,  and  faggoLs  i~>f  wood.  Some  ridiculed  the 
meannejs  of  his  presents,  while  others  were  delighted  with  tliis  re- 
laxation from  the  usual  severity  of  hb  manners.  And  Favonkis, 
who  appeared  only  as  a  common  person  amongst  the  spectators,  and 
had  given  up  tlie  management  of  the  whole  to  Cato,  declared  the 
«ame  to  the  people,  and  publicly  applauded  his  conduct,  exhorting 
him  to  reward  merit  of  every  kind.  Curio,  the  colleague  of  Favonius, 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  in  the  other  theatre  a  very  magnificent 
entertainment;  but  the  people  left  him,  and  were  much  more  en- 
tertained with  seeing  Favonius  act  the  private  citizen,  and  Catq 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  took  tlils 
upon  him  only  to  show  the  folly  of  troublesome  and  expensive  pre- 
parations in  matters  of  mere  amusement,  and  that  the  benevolence 
and  good  humour  suitable  to  such  occasions  would  have  a  better  efl'eeU 

When  Soipio,  Hypsseus,  and  Milo,  were  candidates  for  the  con- 
sulship, and,  besides  the  usual  infamous  practices  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, had  recourse  to  viulencc  and  murder,  and  civil  war,  it  wa« 


*  Ttii>  maxim  liai  bern  verified  in  almost  ererjr  itirc.  Wliro  •lubitioui  men  aimed 
stabiolule  puoci,  ibeir  first  measuie  wai  to  impede  llie  regular  moteniciitt  ufllie  coii- 
•lilutional  ^overnmeiil,  by  tbrowing  all  inlu  courusion,  Ibal  tliry  miglit  aKCild  io  mo-' 
narchy  a>  ^Incaa  nciit  to  the  tbronc  of  Cartbage,  involved  in  a  cluud.  "  '^ 

t  See  Flata'5  Phardo,  and  llie  begiauiog  of  the  Sympotltnm,  Thi*  Apollodotiu  im 
aaroamcd  Mamicut,  from  hii  pauionate  enthuiiaim. 
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proposed  that  Pompey  should  be  appointed  protector  of  the  eln 
tion:  but  Cato  opposed  this,  and  said  that  the  laws  should  tiot  dert 
their  security  from  Pompey,  but  that  Pompey  should  owe  his  to  t1 
laws. 

However,  when  the  consular  power  had  been  long  suspended, 
tli/c  forum  was  in  some  measure  besieged  by  three  armies,  Cato,  t 
things  might  not  come  to  the  worst,  recommended  to  the  senate 
confer  that  power  on  Pompey  as  a  favour,  with  which  his  own  in: 
ence  would  otherwise  invest  him,  and  by  that  means  to  make  a  lest 
evil  the  remedy  for  a  greater.  Bibulus,  therefore,  an  agent  of  Cato's, 
moved,  in  the  senate,  that  Pompey  should  be  created  sole  consul, 
adding,  that  his  administration  would  either  be  of  the  greatest  ser> 
vice  to  the  state,  or  that,  at  least,  if  the  commonwealth  must  have 
k  master,  it  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  under  the  auspices 
of  the  greatest  man  in  Rome.  Cato,  contrary  to  every  one's  expec- 
tation, seconded  the  motion,  intimating,  that  any  government  was 
preferable  to  anarchy,  and  that  Pompey  promised  fair  for  a  constitu- 
tional administration,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  city. 

Pompey,  being  thus  elected  consul,  invited  Cato  to  his  house  la 
the  suburbs.     He  received  him  with  the  greatest  caresses  and  ac- 
knowledgments, and  entreated  him  to  assist  in  his  administration, 
and  to  preside  at  his  councils.     Cato  answered,  that  lie  had  neither 
formerly  opposed  Pompey  out  of  private  etimity,  nor  supported  him 
of  late  out  of  personal  favour;  but  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  had 
been  bis  motive  in  both:  that,  in  private,  he  would  assist  him  witf^B 
kit  counsel  whenever  he  should  be  called  upon;  but  that,  in  public^^ 
he  should  speak  his  sentiments,  whether  they  might  be  in  his  favour 
nt  not.     And  he  did  not  fail  to  do  as  he  had  told  him :  for,  soon  af- 
ter,   when   Pompey   proposed   severe  punishments  and    penalties 
■gaiost  those  who  had  hetn  guilty  of  bribery,  Cato  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
bIod,  that  the  post  should  be  overlooked,  and  the  future  only  ad- 
verted to:  for  tliat,  if  he  should  scrutinize  into  former  offences  of 
that  kind,  it  would  be   difficult  to  &ay  where  it  would  end;  and 
should  he  establish  penal  laws,  ex  poit  facto,  it  would  be  hard  tluii 
those  who  Wire  convicted  of  former  offences  should  suffer  for   i 
breach  of  those  laws  which  were  then  not   in   being.     Aftcrwar 
too,  when  impeachments  were  brought  against  several  persons 
rank,  and  some  of  Pompey's  friends  amongst  the  rest,  Cato,  when 
be  ob«er\-ed   that  Pompey  favoured   the   latter,  reproved   him  with 
great  freedom,  and  urged  him  to  tiic  discharge  of  his  duty.     Pom* 
p«T  had  enacted,  that  encomiums  should  no  longer  he  spoken  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ptLionerat  the  bar;  and  yet  he  gave  in  to  the  coort  a 
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xvrittea  encomium  on  Munatius  Plancus  *,  when  he  was  upon  his 
trial;  but  Cato,  when  he  observed  this,  as  he  was  one  of  thejudges,' 
stopped  his  ears,  and  forbade  the  apology  to  be  read.  Plancus,  up- 
on this,  objected  to  Cato's  being  one  of  the  judges;  yet  he  was 
condemned  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  Cato  gave  the  criminals,  ia 
general,  no  small  perplexity;  for  they  were  equally  afraid  of  hav- 
ing him  for  their  judg«,  and  of  objecting  to  him ;  as,  in  the  latter 
case,  it  was  generally  understood  that  they  were  unwilling  to  rely  on 
their  innocence,  and  by  tiic  same  means  were  condemned :  nay,  to 
object  to  the  judgment  of  Cato,  became  a  common  handle  of  accu'* 
nation  and  reproach. 

Cesar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  prosecuting  the  war  in  Gaul, 
was  cultivating  his  intecest  in  the  city  by  all  that  friendship  and  mu- 
nificence could  effect.  Pompey  saw  this,  and  waked,  as  from  a 
dream,  to  the  warnings  of  Cato:  yet  he  remained  indolent}  and 
Cato,  who  perceived  the  political  necessity  of  opposing  Csesar,  de- 
termined himself  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  that  he  might  thereby 
oblige  him  either  to  lay  down  his  arms  or  discover  his  designs.  Ca- 
to's competitors  were  both  men  of  credit;  but  Sulpiciusf,  who  was 
oaeof  them,  had  himself  derived  great  advantages  from  the  authority 
of  Cato.  On  this  account,  he  was  censured  as  ungrateful;  though 
Cato  was  not  offended :  "  For  what  wonder,"  said  he,  **  is  it,  that 
what  a  man  esteems  the  greatest  happiness,  he  should  not  give  up  to 
another?"  He  procured  an  act  in  the  senate,  tliat  no  candidate 
should  canvass  by  means  of  others.  This  exasperated  the  people, 
because  it  cut  off  at  once  the  means  of  cultivating  favour,  and  con-^ 
veying  bribes,  and  thereby  rendered  the  lower  ord^r  of  citizens  poor 
and  insignificant.  It  was  in  sonje  iqeasure  owing  to  this  act  that  he 
lost  the  consulship;  for  he  consulted  his  dignity  too  qiuch  to  can- 
vass in  a  popular  manner  biiQself,  and  his  fri^pds  could  qot  then  do 
it  for  him. 

A  repulse,  in  this  case,  is  for  some  time  attended  with  shame  and 
sorrow,  both  to  the  candidate  and  his  friends;  but  Cato  was  so  little 
affected  by  it,  that  he  anointed  himself  to  play  at  ball,  and  walked 
as  usual  aftisr  dinner  with  his  friends  in  th^  forum,  without  his  shoes 

*  Mooatius  Plascai,  who,  io  lh«  Greek,  it  mistakroly  called  Flac«^•,  was  tbeo  tri> 
txinc  of  tlic  people.  lie  was  accused  by  Cicero  aad  defended  bj  Ponipej,  bat  voani- 
■ooDtly  condemned. 

t  Tlie  competttors  were  M.  Claadins  Marcellot,  and  SerTitu  Solpicios  Rofiu.  Tb« 
latter,  according  to  Dion,  wu  chosen  for  his  knowledge  of  tbplawi.  aod  Ibc  fotattt  b« 
Iks  eloqoence. 
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or  b>«  tunic.  Cici.TO,  sensible  how  rauch  Rome  wanted  such  a  con- 
!«ii'.  M<  fi'ice  blamed  his  indolence  with  rvgard  lo  '•ourtin^j  the  people 
c  t'.i«  occasttin.  nnd  iiis  inattciiiiro  to  future  success;  whereas  he 
}.e.l  I  lice  HjjpHfd  for  the  prtPior-hip.  C:Uo  answered,  that  his  ill 
«'  hi-  la'ier  case  was  un\  owinj  to  the  aversion  of  the  peo- 

])-  .  •>■'•  cmijit  fli>d   compulsive  measures  used  amongst 

th*ni  'rt  an  »pp<if«tion  for  the  consulship,  no  such  mca- 

%Hre^  ■  :»rrl ;  and  be  WHS  sensihle,  therefore,  that  the  citi- 

r  '    '  Sy  ttiose  manners  which  did  uot  become  a  wise 

ti  i'>r  theirs:il<fS,rr,  by  repeating  his  applicatiou, 

to  t,vt  if  to  the  satne  ill  success. 

i"  ,  AX  this  tii.)f,  obtuiiied  many  dangrrous  victories  over 

lions,  and  had  f.'iUfn  upon  the  Germans,  thoucjh  at  pence 
«rt(h  t>ir  Romans,  and  slain  three  hundred  thousand  of  them.  Ma- 
ii\  '  f  ihe  citiEPns.  on  tliid  occasion,  voted  a  puhlic  tiianksgivinj ; 
I'll  fslo  Wiis  of  a  dltren-nt  opinion,  and  said,  *'  That  Ctcsar  should 
be  eiven  up  'o  the  nations  he  bad  injured,  that  his  conduct  mi^t 
not  brio?  a  curse  upon  the  city;  yet  the  go'is,"  he  said,  "  ought  to 
he  tlinnki-d,  notwi(hsta:iding,  that  the  soldiers  had  not  sufTered  for 
the  madne.ts  and  wickedness  of  their  general,  hut  that  they  had  ia 
mercy  sp.-irfl  the  state  "  Ctesar,  U|)On  this,  sent  letters  to  the  se- 
nate full  of  invectives  against  Cato.  VMien  they  were  read,  Cato 
rose  with  trreat  enliiiiiess,  and  in  a  speech,  so  regular  that  it  seemed 
premeditated,  xaid,  that  with  regard  to  the  letters,  as  they  contained 
nothing  hut  a  little  of  Cssai's  bufloDnery,  they  deserved  not  to  be 
answered;  tinrl  then  hiying  open  the  whole plati  of  Ca?sar's  conduct, 
more  like  a  friend,  who  knew  his  bosom  counsels,  than  an  enemy, 
he  showed  the  senate  tliat  it  was  nt)t  the  Britons,  nor  the  GuuU,  they 
hud  to  ft>ir,  hut  Ca'sar  himself.  This  iilartned  them  so  much,  that 
Ctesar's  friends  were  sorry  they  had  produced  the  letterc  that  occa- 
sioned it.  Nothing,  however,  w!is  then  resolved  upon  •  only  it  was 
dilia'cd  concerning  the  piopriety  of  a|)|Miinting  a  successor  to  C«>- 
aut;  and  when  Cjesar's  friends  required  that,  in  case  thereof,  Pom- 
pi-T  too  should  r.lintjuish  his  army,  and  give  up  his  provincva; 
"Now,"  cried  Cato,  "  is  coming  to  pus  the  event  that  I  foretold  •. 

*  Hut  »«■  n»i  ilii>  vrr*  hu|Mlii  c  in  Cmo^  Wat  it  nui  ■  «iiin  incrlAce  lo  tin  trabt- 
tt»ncf  pivpticc;*  Can«f  mulM  nut  Iodk  rruiMii  uii<c<|uuiatril  with  kImI  bid  pMi«4 
tn  ll<r  •■■iiic.  «ntl  Caiu'«  iil>>rri«li»n  nn  lint  nccnion  «4i  m.i  nucli  man  duertcl  Ihaa 
II  «viulii  br  iiitrll  ■  m  dinan,  "h  h«>l  «  Oaiulima  in  hit  hmiil,  iliai  In  iattadcd  l« 
'  '  ntiiutv.  C«lo.  iiiuur  n|niiiun,  oilli  all  hit  riilur,  rontribulrd  nu  Irt*  lo  ti>r  d»> 
.'III  of  th<  GwwmiiiiwraUb  titan  Cciai  biniH-lf  Wlirrdorr  did  hr  idir  (OJ* 
^-■."  -iiti  atiiltiliout  mull,  bj  objeitinc  ajrniii«l  a  publiL  III  nVt^ivin^f  (ot  hiarictoria* 
414(1.  ■•»  •  prejudice  tu  uat  |>«rt  of  Caio'i  conduct,  olucb  bad  bat  the  »b«dow  •(  nf 
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It  is  obvious  tl^at  Cssarwill  have  recoursa  to  arms;  and  that  the 
power  which  he  has  obtained  by  deceiving  the  people,  he  will  make 

'    ose  of  to  enslave  them."     However,  Cato  had  but  little  influence 

:•  out  of  tlie  senate,  for  the  people  were  bent  on  aggrandizing  Csesar; 

4  and  even  the  senate,  while  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Cato,  was 

§ .  afraid  of  the  people. 

^       When  the  news  was  bro  jght  that  Qsesar  had  taken  Ariminum,  aud . 

.;  was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  the  people  in  general,  ' 
and  even  Pompey,  cast  their  eyes  upon  Cato,  as  the  only  person 
who  had  foreseen  the  original  designs  of  C«esar.  "  Had  ye  then," 
aaid  Cato,  "  attended  to  my  counsels,  you  would  neither  now  have 
feared  the  power  of  one  man,  nor  would  it  have  been  in  that  one 
man  you  should  have  placed  your  hopes."  Pompey  answered,  that 
**  Cato  had  indeed  been  a  better  pr<jphet,  but  that  he  himself  l.iid 
acted  a  more  friendly  part."  And  Cato  then  advised  the  senate  to 
put  everything  into  the  hands  of  Pompey;  "  For  the  authors  of 
great  evils,"  he  said,  "  knew  best  how  to  remove  them."  As  Pom- 
pey perceived  that  his  forces  were  insufficient,  and  even  the  few 
that  he  had  by  no  means  hearty  in  his  cause,  he  tliought  proper  to 
leave  the  city.  Cato,  being  determined  to  follow  him,  sent  his 
youngest  son  to  Munatius,  who  was  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,- 
and  took  the  eldest  along  with  him.  As  his  family,  and  particularly 
his  daughters,  wanted  a  proper  superinteudant,  he  took  Marcia 
again,  who  was  then  a  rich  widow;  for  Hortensius  was  dead,  and 
bad  left  her  liis  whole  estate.  This  circumstance  gave  Csesar  oc- 
casion to  reproaeh  Cato  with  his  avarice,  and  to  call  him  the  mer- 
cenary husband :  "  For  why,"  said  he,  "did  he  part  with  her,  if 
he  had  occasion  for  her  himself?  and,  if  he  had  not  occasion  for  her, 
why  did  he  take  her  again  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  it  was  the  wealth 
of  Hortensius.  He  lent  the  young  man  his  wife  that  he  might  make 
her  a  rich  widow."  But,  in  answer  to  this,  one  need  only  quote 
that  passage  of  Euripides  *, 

"Call  Hercules  a  coward!" 
For  it  would  b«  equally  absurd  to  reproach  Cato  with  'Covetousoess, 
as  it  would  be  to  charge  Hercules  with  want  of  courage.  Whether 
tlie  conduct  of  Cato  was  altogether  unexceptionable  in  this  aftttir,  is 
another  question.  However,  as  soon  as  he  had  re-married  Marcia,  he 
gave  her  the  charge  of  his  family,  and  followed  Pompey. 

From  that  time,  it  is  said,  that  He  neither  cut  hjs  hair  nor  shaved 

toe  to  •oppoit  it.  Nay,  it  it  more  than  probable  that  it  was  out  of  spite  to  Cesar,  that 
Cato  gave  tbc  whole  consoiar  power  to  Pomp«y.  It  most  be  remembered,  that  Ctaiac 
had  debasehad  Cato's  sister. 

*  This  passage  is  ia  the  first  act  of  tba  Streula  AtreM. 


his  beard,  nor  wore  a  garland,  but  was  uivform  in  his  dress,  as  is 
his  anguisli  for  his  countn*.  On  whicJ»  side  soever  victory  might  for 
a  while  declare,  he  ciianged  not  on  that  account  iiis  habit.-  Being 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Sicily,  he  passed  over  to  Syracuse; 
and  finding  tiiat  Asinius  Pollio  was  arrived  at  Messenia  with  a  de- 
tachment from  the  enemy,  he  sent  to  him  to  demand  the  reason  of 
bis  coming}  but  PoUio  only  answered  his  question  by  another,  and 
demanded  of  Cato  to  know  tlie  cause  of  those  revolutions '  When 
be  was  informed  that  Fompey  had  eracuitted  Italy,  and  was  en* 
camped  at  Dyrrachium,  "  How  mysterious,"  said  he,  "  are  the 
ways  of  Providence!  VN'hen  Pompey  neither  acted  upon  the  prii»- 
ciples  of  wisdom  nor  of  justice,  he  was  invincible;  but,  how  that 
he  would  save  the  liberties  of  his  country,  his  good  fortune  seems 
to  have  forsaken  him.  /Vsinius,"  he  said,  "  he  could  easily  drive  out 
cf  Sicily;  but,  as  greater  supplies  were  at  hand,  he  was  unwilling 
to  involve  the  island  in  war."  He  therefore  advised  the  Syracusans 
to  consult  their  safety,  by  joining  the  stronger  party,  and  soon  after 
set  sail.  When  he  came  to  Pompey,  his  constant  sentiments  were, 
that  the  warsiiould  be  procrastinated  in  hopes  of  peace;  for  th«(,  if 
they  came  to  blows,  which  party  soever  might  be  saccessful,  the 
event  would  be  decisive  .igainst  the  liberties  of  the  state.  He  also 
prevailed  on  Pompey,  and  the  council  of  war,  that  neiiiter  any  city, 
subject  (o  the  Romans,  should  be  sacked,  nor  any  Roman  killed, 
except  in  the  field  of  battle.  By  this  he  gained  great  giory,  and 
brought  over  many,  by  his  humanity,  to  the  interest  ot  Pompey. 

When  he  went  into  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  men  and 
ships,  he  took  with  him  his  sister  Servilia,  and  a  little  boy  that  site 
had  by  LucuUus;  fur,  since  the  dcntii  of  her  husband,  she  had 
lived  with  him;  and  this  circumstance  of  putting  herself  under  the 
eye  of  Cato,  and  of  following  him  through  the  severe  discipline  of 
camps,  gicotly  recovered  her  reputation;  yet  Ciesar  did  not  fail  io> 
censure  Cato  even  on  her  account. 

Though  Pompey 's  officers  in  .'Vsia  did  not  think  that  they  had  much 
need  of  C  ato's  assistance,  yet  he  brought  over  the  Rliodiani  to  thei» 
interest;  and  there  Icavaig  his  sister  Scrvilia  and  her  sou,  he  joiued 
Pompey 's  forces,  which  were  now  on  a  respectable  footing  both  by 
SCR  and  land.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Pompey  discovered  his 
final  viewH.  At  first  he  intended  to  have  given  Cato  the  supreme  naval 
command;  and  he  had  then  no  fewer  th.'xn  five  hundred  men  of  war, 
besides  an  infinite  number  of  o|)eB  gnlteys  and  tenders.  Reflecting, 
however,  or  reminded  by  his  friends,  that  Cnto's  great  prineiple  waa 
on  all  occasions  to  rescne  the  commonwealth  from  the  government 
of  an  individual;  and  that,  if  rested  with  so  considerable  a  po«rct 
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himself,  the  momcDt  Caesar  should  be  vanquished,  he  would  oblige 
Pompey  too  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  suhmit  to  the  laws;  he  chang- 
ed his  intentions,  though  he  had  already  me ntinncd  tiiein  toCato,an(i 
gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Bihulus.  The  zeal  of  Cato,liow- 
ever,  was  not  abated  by  this  conduct.  When  they  were  on  the  eve 
of  battle  at  Dyrrachium,  Ponipey  himself  addressed  and  encouraged 
the  army,  and  ordered  his  oiHccis  to  do  tlte  same.  Tlieir  addresses, 
notwithstanding,  were  coldly  received :  hut  when  Cato  arose,  and 
^poke,  upon  the  principles  of  philosophy,  concerning  liberty,  vir- 
tue, death,  and  glory ;  when,  by  his  impassionate  action,  he  showed 
that  he  felt  what  he  spoke,  and  that  his  eloquence  took  its  glowing 
colours  from  his  soul ;  when  he  concluded  with  an  invocation  to  the 
gods,  as  witnesses  of  their  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  their  coun- 
try, the  plaudits  of  the  army  rent  the  skies ;  and  the  geoemls  marched 
on  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  They  fought,  and  were  victorious; 
though  Ctesar's  good  genius  availed  him  of  the  frigid  caution  and 
diffidence  of  Pompey,  and  rendered  the  victory  incomplete.  But 
these  things  have  been  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pompey.  Amid  tltcf 
general  joy  that  followed  this  success,  Cato  alone  mourned,  over  Iiis 
country,  and  bewailed  that  fatal  and  cruel  ambition  which  covered 
the  field  with  the  bodies  of  citizens,  fallen  by  the  hands  of  each 
other.  When  Pompey,  in  pursuit  of  Caesar,  proceeded  to  Thes- 
saly,  and  left  in  Dyrrachium  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  trea- 
sure, t(^etber  with  some  friends  and  relations,  he  gave  the  whole  ia 
charge  to  Cato,  with  the  command  of  fittven  cohorts  only;  for  still 
be  was  afraid  of  his  republican  principles.  If  he  should  be  van- 
quislied,  indeed,  he  knew  he  would  be  faithful  to  him;  but  if  he 
should  be  victor,  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  reap  the  reward  of  conquest  in  the  sweets  of  absolute 
power.  Cato,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  attended  by 
inany  illustrious  persons  in  Dyrrachium. 

After  the  fatal  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,  Cato  determined,  in  case 
of  Pompey's  death,  to  conduct  the  people  under  iiis  charge  to  Italy, 
and  then  to  retire  into  exile,  far  from  the  cognisance  of  the  power  of 
the  tyrant;  but  if  Pompey  survived,  he  was  resolved  to  keep  his  lit- 
tle forces  together  for  him.  With  this  design  he  passed  into  Cor- 
cyra,  where  the  fleet  was  stationed,  and  would  there  have  resigned 
his  command  to  Cicero,  because  he  had  been  consul,  and  himself 
onlyprsetor;  but  Cicero  declined  it,  and  set  sail  for  Italy.  Pompey 
the  younger  resented  this  defection,  and  was  about  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  Cicero  and  some  others,  but  Cato  prevented  him  by  private 
expostulation,  and  thus  saved  the  lives  both  of  Cicero  and  the  rest. 

Cato,  upon  a  supposition  that  Pompey  the  Great  would  make  his 


aape  iata  Egypt  or  Ljbli,  prepared  to  follow  him,  together  with 
ti»  little  fane,  after  having  first  ^ven,  to  such  as  chose  it,  the  ti- 
tatf  of  stiTio^  behind.  As  soon  as  he  hnd  rebelled  the  African 
cotBt,  he  met  with  Sextus,  Pompey's  younger  .«on.  who  acquainted 
kim  vttfc  the  death  of  his  father.  This  greatly  afflicted  the  little 
Wod;  hot,  lis  PomjieT  was  no  more,  they  unaDimously  resolved  to 
bare  cm>  other  leader  than  Cato.  Cato,  out  nf  compassioo  to  the 
kooot  men  that  had  pot  their  confidence  in  him,  and  because  he 
tPMUaot  leave  them  destitute  in  n  fureign  country,  took  upon  him 
Aeeamamad.  He  first  made  for  Cyrene,  and  was  received  by  the 
people,  likoagh  they  had  before  shut  their  g:ites  against  Labienus. 
Here  tie  madrfstood  that  Scipio,  Pompey's  failier-in-law,  was  ea- 
tenaioed  by  Juba,  and  that  Appius  Varus,  to  whom  Pompey  bad 
f{««n  the  government  of  Africa,  had  joined  them  with  his  forces. 
Cato,  therefore,  resolved  to  march  to  tlieiu  by  land,  as  it  was  now 
winter.  He  had  got  together  a  great  many  asses  to  cari-y  water,  and 
famished  himself  also  with  cattle  and  other  victualling  provisions, 
as  well  as  with  a  number  nf  carriiigcs,  lie  had  likewise,  in 
tr«io,  some  of  llie  people  called  Psylli*,  who  obviate  the  bad  effee 
of  the  bite  of  serpents  by  sucking  out  the  poison,  and  deprive  tl 
teq>ents  themselves  of  their  ferocity  by  their  churnis.  During  j 
continued  march  for  seven  days,  he  was  always  foremost,  (hough  i 
made  use  of  neither  horse  nor  chariot.  Even  after  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  PItarsalia,  he  ate  sittingf,  intending  it  as  aA  additional 
token  of  mourning,  that  he  never  lay  down  except  to  sleep. 

*  TImw  people  •trc  to  called  froin  llirir  king  P<;fllui,  »Iio>e  lonih  wai  in  iIk  rvgiod 
•f  thvS^nt*.  Varrotdli  U),  tliat,  tu  try  ibe  lrgitiiutc;r  of  their  children,  thry  luf. 
IM  \\am  to  he  bitten  by  •  *rnamouf  trrprnt,  lud,  il  Ibtj  turrive  the  wound,  ll 
MmM*  >I>*I  lltej  *re  "Vt  ipurioui.  C'nlt*  rrtf;*iiienu>  *»yt,  there  wfrc  • 
fit  of  Ihit  klad  at  Parot  on  the  Hellespont;  ctllcd  0)ihingene>.  whotc  touch  aloor 
«u  •  cure  lot  the  bile  o(  a  lerpent.  Celiut  observe),  thai  the  P>;lli  lutk  uu(  ih« 
mp^u  (ruin  the  wound,  not  by  any  •npctlor  ikill  er  quality,  hut  hecautc  thry  hat* 
jj^H»f  Miau|l)  to  do  It,  Some  writert  lia'e  atiertcd.  ibal  the  Ptjili  have  an  innatv 
MgBtT  is  Ibfir  eonitilutioii  that  it  poiwooua  to  Kr|ieutJ,  and  that  thetmetl  of  il  Ibfowi 
l^^alglaa  pKifound  tleep.  PIlDy  mamlain*,  that  every  r.iaii  lia>  in  hinixlf  ■  iiatui 
MIMM  (M  «ttp*nt(i  and  that  ihoK  crralurci  will  than  the  huiiiau  taliva,  at  they  woul 
fcatlMifntr  The  (attmg  tahva,  in  (lariitular,  il  it  cuuiei  within  Ihrir  ninaiha,  k 
1^^  tauM^kattW'  I'.  Ilierrrorc,  we  may  htlicve  Ihul  the  human  laliva  ii  an  aniti 
b^  •••<•■*'  *  •e'peni,  wt  thall  have  nu  uccation  to  believe,  at  the  tame  time.  Il 
|k«  IStUi  •*!«  endowed  with  any  peculiar  qualilieiot  thit  kind,  but  thai  (heir  ii 
(VMiiatkMt  o|«rTalio»t  arote.  at  Celiui  nyt,  £i  aiiWncid  «wu  r»aJlnMal^.  Hewvei 
,^-  ,,^^  a  cmtiilerable  tr»de  of  «;  and  we  are  aitnred,  that  thry  have  brrn  know* 
I*  t«auil  the  Aftvan  letproii  into  Ilaly,  and  other  roanlnr,,  tu  iiureate  ibrir  gun. 
■^.  _«  II^Y  broH|lil  Kirploiit  inlo  Sicily,  hut  thry  wnuld  out  live  m  thai  i>land. 

t  IW  caMal  Va««o  Jul  ''>•  '""*  •""  ""  '■»"''  "'  t'««««.      Il  «w  a  cereisaa} 
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.  By  the  end  of  winter  he  reached  the  place  of  his  designation  in 
Lybia,  with  an  army  of  near  ten  thousand  men.  The  affairs  of 
Scipio  and  Varus  were  in  a  bad  situation,  by  reason  of  tlie  misunder- 
standing and  distraction  which  prevailed  between  them,  and  which 
led  them  to  pay  their  court  with  great  servility  to  Juba,  whose  wealth 
and  poiver  rendered  him  intolerably  arrogant :  for  when  he  first  gave 
Cato  audience,  he  took  his  place  between  Scipio  and  Cato;  but  Cato 
took  up  his  chair,  and  removed  it  to  the  other  side  of  Scipio;  thus 
giving  him  the  most  honourable  place,  though  he  was  his  enemy, 
and  had  published  a  libel  against  him.  Cato's  adversaries  have  not 
paid  proper  regard  to  his  spirit  on  this  occasion,  but  they  have  been 
ready  euough  to  blame  him  for  putting  Philostratus  in  the  middle, 
when  he  was  walking  with  him  one  day  in  Sicily,  though  he  did  it 
entirely  out  of  regard  to  philosophy.  In  this  manner  he  humbled 
Juba,  who  had  considered  Scipio  and  Varus  as  little  more  than  his 
lieutenants ;  and  he  took  care  also  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 

The  whole  army  then  desired  him  to  take  the  command  upoa 
him,  and  Scipio  and  Varus  readily  offered  to  resign  it ;  but  he  said, 
*'  He  would  not  transgress  the  laws,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was 
waging  war  with  the  man  who  trampled  upon  them,  nor,  when  he 
was  only  proprietor,  take  the  command  from  a  proconsul."  For 
Scipio  had  been  appointed  procopsul,  and  his  name  inspired  the 
generality  with  hopes  of  success;  for  they  thought  a  Scipio  could  not 
be  beaten  in  Africa. 

Scipio,  being  established  commander  in  chief,  to  gratify  Juba,  was 
inclined  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  the  sword,  and  to  raze 
the  city,  as  a  place  engaged  in  the  interest  of  Cesar:  but  Cato  would 
not  suffer  it :  he  inveighed  loudly  in  council  against  that  design,  in- 
voking heaven  and  earth  to  oppose  it;  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
rescued  that  people  out  of  the  hands  of  cruelty.  After  which,  partly 
on  their  application,  and  partly  at  the  request  of  Scipio,  he  agreed 
to  take  the  command  of  the  town,  that  it  might  neither  willingly  nor 
unwillingly  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cssar.  Indeed,  it  was  a  place 
very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  those  who  were  masters  of  it; 
snd  Cato  added  much  to  its  strength,  as  well  as  convenience ;  for  he 
brought  into  it  a  vast  quantity  of  bread-corn,  repaired  the  walls, 
erected  towers,  and  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  ramparts.  Then  he 
armed  all  the  youth  of  Utica,  and  posted  them  in  the  trenches  under 
his  eye:  as  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  he  kept  them  close  within 
the  walls;  but,  at  the  same  time,  took  great  care  that  thpy  should 
sofier  no  injury  of  any  kind  from  the  Romans.  And  by  the  supply 
of  arms,  of  money,  and  provisions,  which  he  sent  in  great  quantities 
to  the  camp,  Utica  came  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  magazine. 
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The  advice  he  had  before  given  to  Pompey  he  now  gave  lo  Scipio, 
"  Not  to  risk  a  battle  with  an  able  and  experienced  warrior,  but  td 
take  the  advantage  of  time,  which  most  effectually  blasts  the  growth 
of  tyranny."  Scipio,  however,  in  his  rashness,  despUcd  these 
CDunseU,  and  once  even  scrupled  not  to  reproach  Cato  with 
cowardice;  asking  him,  '"*  Whether  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
sitting  &till  himself  within  walls  and  bars,  unless  he  hindered  uthcn 
from  taking  bolder  measures  upon  occasion?"  Cato  wrote  back, 
*'  Tliat  he  was  ready  to  cross  over  into  Iialy  with  the  horse  and  foot 
which  he  had  brought  into  Africa,  and  by  bringing  Ciesar  upon  him- 
self, to  draw  him  from  his  design  against  Scipio."  But  Scipio  only 
ridicult-d  the  pro[.tosal ;  and  it  was  plain  that  Cato  now  repented  his 
giving  up  to  him  the  command,  since  he  saw  that  Scipio  would  take 
no  rational  scheme  for  the  conduct  of  the  war;  and  that  if  lie  should, 
beyond  all  expectation,  succeed,  he  would  behave  with  no  kind  of 
moderation  to  the  citizens.  It  was  therefore  Cato's  judgment,  and 
he  often  declared  it  to  his  friends,  "  That  by  reason  of  the  inca- 
pacity and  rashness  of  the  generals,  he  could  hope  no  good  end  of 
the  viar;  and  tl):it  even  if  victory  should  declare  for  them, 
CiBsar  be  destroyed,  for  his  part,  he  would  not  stay  at  Rome, 
ly  from  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  S(.-ipio,  who  already  threw 
out  insolent  menaces  against  many  of  the  Romans." 

The  tiling  came  to  pass  sooner  thau  he  expected.    About  midnigl 
a  person  arrived  from  the  army,  whence  he  had  been  three  days 
coming,  with  news  that  a  great  battle  had  l)een  fought  at  Thapsi 
that  all  was  lost;  tliat  Cjesir  was  master  of  both  the  camps;  ai 
that  Scipio  and  Juba  were  fled  with  a  few  troops  which  had 
the  general  slaughter. 

OtJ  the  receipt  of  such  tidings,  the  people  of  Utica,  as  might 
expected  amidst  the  apprehensions  of  night  and  war,  were  in  the 
most  distraction,  and  could  scarce  keep  themselves  within  the  vnill 
but  Cato  making  his  appearance  among  the  citizens,  who  were  rui 
ning  up  and  down  the  streets  with  great  confusion  and  clamour,  ei 
eouraged  tliem  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  To  remove  the  vioici 
of  terror  and  astonishment,  he  told  ihcm  the  case  might  not  be 
bad  as  it  was  represented,  the  misfortune  being  possibly  exaggenil 
by  report;  and  thus  he  calmed  the  present  tumult.     As  soon  as 
was  light,  he  summoned  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  three  hutidrt 
whom  he  made  use  of  as  n  cou:icil.     These  were  the  Romans  wl 
trafficked  there  in  merchandise  and  exchange  of  money;  and  to 
be  lidded  nil  their  senators  and  their  sons.     VV'liiic  they  were 
scmhiiiig,  he  entered  the  house  with  great  composure  and  firinn* 
of  look^  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened,  and  then  read 
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hook  which  he  htid  in  his  hand.  This  contained  an  account  of  thestorcs, 
the  corn,  the  arms,  and  other  implements  of  war,  and  the  musters. 

When  they  were  met,  he  opened  the  matter  "  With  commending 
rtic  three  hundred  for  the  extraordinary  alacrity  and  fidelity  they  had 
khowed  in  serving  the  public  cause  with  their  purses,  their  persons, 
and  ihfir  counsels;  and  exhorting  them  not  to  entertain  different 
▼iews,  or  to  endeavour  to  save  themselves  by  flight For,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  if  you  keep  in  a  body,  Cfesar  will  not  hold  you  in  such 
contempt,  if  you  continue  the  war;  and  you  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  spared,  if  you  have  recourse  to  submission.  I  desire  you  will 
cunsidcr  the  point  thoroughly,  and  what  resolution  soever  you  may 
tvke,  I  will  not  blame  you.  If  you  are  inclined  to  go  with  the 
stream  of  fortune,  I  shall  impute  the  change  to  the  necessity  of  the 
times :  if  you  bear  up  against  their  threatening  aspect,  and  continue  to 
fice  danger  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  will  be  your  fellow-soldier,  as 
well  as  captain,  till  our  country  has  experienced  the  last  issues  of  her 
fate:  our  country,  which  is  not  in  Utica,  or  Adrymettum,  but 
Rome;  and  she,  in  her  vast  resources,  has  often  recovered  herself 
hom  greater  falls  than  this.  Many  resources  we  certainly  have  at 
present;  and  the  principal  is,  that  we  have  to  contend  with  a  man 
whose  occasions  oblige  him  to  attend  various  objects.  Spain  is  gone 
over  to  young  Pompcy,  and  Rome,  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke, 
is  ready  to  spurn  it  from  her,  and  to  rise  on  any  prospect  of  change. 
Nor  is  danger  to  be  declined.  In  this  you  may  take  your  enemy  for 
«  pattern,  who  is  prodigal  of  his  blood  in  the  most  iniquitous  cause; 
whereas,  if  you  succeed,  you  will  live  extremely  happy;  if  you  mis- 
carry, the  uncertHinlies  of  war  will  be  terminated  with  a  glorious 
death.  However,  deliberate  among  yourselves  as  to  the  steps  you 
should  take,  first  entreating  heaven  to  prosper  your  determinations  ia 
■  manner  worthy  the  courage  and  zeal  you  have  already  shown." 

This  speech  of  Cato's  inspired  some  with  confidence,  and  even 
with  hope;  and  the  generality  were  so  much  affected  with  his  in- 
trepid, his  generous,  and  humane  turn  of  mind,  that  they  almost 
forgot  their  present  danger;  and  looking  upon  him  as  the  only 
general  that  was  invincible  and  superior  to  all  fortune,  "  They  de- 
sired him  to  make  what  use  he  thought  proper  of  their  fortunes  and 
their  arms;  for  that  it  was  better  to  die  under  his  banner,  than  to 
save  their  lives  at  the  expense  of  betraying  so  much  virtue."  One 
of  the  counsel  observed  the  expediency  of  a  decree  for  enfranchising 
the  slaves,  and  many  commended  the  motion:  Cato,  however,  said, 
"  He  would  not  do  that,  because  it  was  neither  just  nor  lawful;  but 
such  «5  their  masters  would  voluntarily  discharge,  he  would  receive, 
provided  they  were  of  proper  age  to  beat  arms."  This  many  pro- 
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mised  to  do ;  and  Calo  withdrew,  after  having  ordered  lists  to  be  i 
nut  of  all  that  shoald  offer. 

A  little  *fier  this,  letters  were  brought  him  from  Jiiha  and  Scipio. 
.Inl)a,  who  lay  with  a  small  corps  concealed  iu  the  mountains,  do»ircd 
to  ktiow  Cato's  intentions;  proposing  to  wait  for  him  if  he  left  L'tica, 
or  to  assist  him  if  he  cliose  to  stand  a  sifge.  Scipio  also  lay  at  an- 
chor under  a  promontory  near  Utica,  expecting  an  answer  on  the 
tame  account. 

Cato  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  messenger  till  he  should 
know  the  final  determination  of  the  three  hundred.  All  of  the  plri- 
cian  order,  witii  jjreat  readiness,  enfraiicliisctl  and  armed  their  slaves; 
but  as  for  the  tiiree  hundred,  wlio  dealt  in  traffic  and  loans  of  money 
at  high  interest,  and  whose  slaves  were  a  considerable  part  of  their 
fortune,  tiie  impression  which  Cato's  spcceii  hnd  made  uiion  them 
did  not  last  long.  As  some  bodies  easily  receive  heat,  and  as  easily 
grow  cold  apiin  when  the  fire  is  removed,  so  the  sight  of  Caio 
warmeil  and  liUirali.scd  these  traders ;  but  when  they  came  to  consider 
the  matter  among  themselves,  the  dread  of  Cicsar  soon  put  to  flight 

their  reverence  for  Cato,  and  for  virtue:  for  thus  they  talked 

"  What  are  we,  and  what  is  the  roan  whose  orders  we  refuae  » 
receive?  Is  it  not  Cesar  into  whose  hands  the  whole  power  of 
t'le  Konian  empire  is  fallen?  And  surely  none  of  us  is  a  Scipio,  a 
Pompey,  or  a  Cato.  Shall  we,  nt  a  time  when  their  fears  make  all 
men  entertain  sentiments  liciieath  their  dignity — shall  we,  in  Utica, 
light  fur  ilie  llijcriy  of  Rome,  with  «  man  ng-.nnst  whom  Cato  am] 
I'ompcy  the  Great  durst  not  make  n  stand  in  Italy  r  Shall  wc  rnfivii- 
chi*c  our  slaves  to  oppose  Ciesar,  who  have  no  morr  liberty  our- 
selves than  that  eonqueror  is  pleased  to  leave  us?  Ah!  wretches  that 
we  are !  let  us  .it  last  know  ourselves,  and  send  deputies  to  intercede 
with  hiin  for  mercy."  This  w.is  the  langusige  of  the  most  modetrato 
among  the  three  hundred:  but  the  greatest  |iart  of  them  lay  in  wait 
for  the  patiici.iift,  thinking,  if  they  could  seize  upon  tiiem,  they 
thould  more  easily  make  their  peace  with  Ctesar.  Cato  suspected 
the  change,  l>at  made  no  remonstrances  against  it ;  he  only  wrote 
to  Scipio  and  Jnba  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  Utica,  because  tha 
three  hundred  were  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  considerable  bo<iy  of  cavalry,  who  lud  et- 
eaped  out  of  the  buttle,  approached  Ciica,  and  des|>atcbcd  three  men 
to  Cato,  though  they  could  come  to  no  unanimous  rcsolutioo;  ftt 
Home  were  for  joining  Julia,  some  Ciito,  and  others  were  afraid  to 
enter  Utica.  This  account  being  brought  to  Cato,  he  ordered  Mar- 
cus Rubrius  to  attend  lo  the  buxitiess  of  the  thiec  hundred,  sod- 
(|alctl]r  take  down  the  oamet  of  such  as  offered  to  set  free  tbcir 
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staves,  without  pretending  to  use  the  least  compulsion.  Tlien  he 
went  out  of  the  town,  taking  the  senators  with  him,  to  a  conference 
with  the  principal  officers  of  tlie  cavalry.  He  entreated  their  officers 
not  to  abandon  so  many  Roman  senators;  uor  to  choose  Juba  rather 
than  Cato  for  their  general,  but  to  join  and  mutually  contribute  to 
each  other's  safety,  by  entering  the  city,  which  was  impregnable  in 
point  of  strength,  and  had  provisions  and  every  thing  necessary  for 
defence  for  many  years.  The  senators  seconded  this  application  with 
prayers  and  tears;  the  officers  went  to  consult  the  troops  under  their 
command ;  and  Cato,  with  the  senators,  sat  down  upon  one  of  the 
mounds  to  wait  their  answer. 

At  that  moment  Rubrius  came  up  in  great  fury,  inveighing  against 
the  three  hundred,  who,  he  said,  behaved  in  a  very  disorderly  man- 
ner, and  were  raising  commotions  in  the  city.  Upon  this,  many  of 
the  senators  thought  their  condition  desperate,  and  gave  into  the 
ntmost  expressions  of  grief:  but  Cato  endeavoured  to  encourage 
them,  and  requested  the  three  hundred  to  have  patience. 

Nor  was  there  any  tiling  moderate  in  the  proposals  of  the  cavalry. 
The  answer  from  them  was,  "  That  they  had  no  desire  to  be  in  the 
pay  of  Juba;  nor  did  they  fear  Caesar,  while  they  should  have -Cato 
ibr  their  general ;  but  to  be  shut  up  with  Uticans,  Phoenicians,  who 
would  change  with  the  wind,  was  a  circumstance  which  they  could 
not  bear  to  think  of:  "  For,"  said  tiiey,  "  if  they  are  quiet  now, 
yet,  when  Csesar  arrives,  they  will  betray  us,  and  conspire  our  de- 
struction. Whoever,  therefore,  desires  us  to  range  under  his  ban- 
ners there,  must  first'expel  the  Uticans,  or  put  them  to  the  sword, 
and  then  call  us  into  a  place  clear  of  enemies  and  barbarians." 
These  proposals  appeared  to  Cato  extremely  barbarous  and  savage : 
however,  he  mildly  answered,  "  That  he  would  talk  with  the  three 
hundred  about  them."  Then  entering  the  cityagain,  he  applied  to 
that  set  of  men,  who  now  no  longer,  out  of  reverence  to  him,  dis- 
sembled or  palliated  their  designs :  they  openly  expressed  their  re- 
sentment that  any  citizen  should  presume  to  lead  them  against  Ceesar, 
with  whom  all  contest  was  beyond  their  power  and  their  hopes. 
Nay,  some  went  su  far  as  to  say,  "  That  the  senators  ought  to  be 
detained  in  the  town  till  Cssar  came."  Cato  let  this  pass  as  if  he 
heard  it  not;  and,  indeed,  he  was  a  little  deaf. 

But  being  informed  that  the  cavalry  were  marching  off,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  three  hundred  would  take  some  desperate  step  with 
respect  to  the  senators,  and  he  therefore  went  in  pursuit  of  them  with 
his  friends.    As  he  found  that  they  were  got  under  march,  lie  rode 

after  them It  was  with  pleasure  they  saw  him  approach,  and  they 

exhorted  him  to  go  with  them,  and  save  his  life  with  thiciia.    Oa 
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this  occasion  it  is  said  that  Cato  sh«d  tears,  while  he  interceded  with 
extended  hands  in  behalf  of  the  senators.  He  even  turned  the  head* 
of  some  of  their  horses,  and  laid  hold  of  their  arnaour,  till  he  prc- 
railed  with  them  to  stay,  at  least  that  day,  to  secure  the  retreat  ai 
the  senators. 

When  he  came  back  with  them,  and  had  committed  the  charge  of 
the  gates  to  some,  and  the  citadel  to  others,  the  three  hundred  werr 
under  great  apprehensions  of  being  punished  for  their  inconMaucy, 
and  sent  to  beg  of  Cato,  by  all  means,  to  come  and  speak  to  iheoi : 

but  the  senators  would  not  suflfcr  him  to  go. ^They  said  tiiey  would 

never  let  their  guardian  and  deliverer  come  into  the  hands  of  such 
perfidious  and  traitorous  men.  It  was  now,  indeed,  thui  Cato's  vir- 
tue appeared  to  all  ranks  of  men  in  Utica  in  the  clearest  light,  and 
commanded  the  highest  love  and  admiration.  Nothing  could  be 
more  evident  than  that  the  most  perfect  integrity  was  the  guide  ef 
his  actions.  He  had  long  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  beings  and 
yet  he  submitted  to  inexpressible  labours,  cares,  and  conflicts  for 
others;  that,  after  he  had  secured  their  lives,  he  might  relinquish 
his  own:  for  his  intentions,  in  tliat  respect,  were  obvious  enoagh, 
tliough  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  them. 

Therefore,  after  having  satisfied  the  senators  as  well  as  he  could, 
he  went  alone  to  wait  upon  the  three  hundred.  ''  They  thanked 
him  for  the  favour,  and  entreated  him  to  trust  them,  and  make  use 
of  their  services;  hut  as  they  were  not  Catos,  nor  had  Cato's  di^ 
nity  of  mind,  they  hoped  he  would  pity  their  weakness.  They  told 
him  they  had  resolved  to  send  deputies  to  Cresar,  to  intercede  fint 
and  principally  for  Cato.  If  that  request  should  not  be  granted, 
they  would  have  no  obligation  to  him  for  any  favour  to  thrmselrrs} 

but,  as  long  as  they  had  breath,  would  fight  for  Cato." Cato  made 

his  acknowledgments  for  their  regard,  and  advised  them  Ivsrod  im- 
mediately to  intercede  for  themselves.  "  For  me,"  said  he,  "  infei 
cede  nut.     It  is  for  the  conquered  to  turn  suppliants,  and  for  tho^i 
wIk)  have  done  an  injury  to  beg  pardon.     For  my  part,  I  hare  her 
unconquered  througli  life,  and  superior  in  the  thing  I  wished  to  bi 
for,  in  justice  and  honour,   I  nm  Citsar's  superior.     Cstmr  is  tl 
^-anquished,  the  falling  man,  being  now  clearly  convicted  ofilit-i^ 
designs  against  his  country  which  he  had  long  denied."  ^H 

After  he  had  thus  spoken  to  the  three  hundred,  he  left  thcf  ^^ 

being   informed  that   C»sar  was  already  on  his  march   to   '  ^ 

"Strange!"  said  he,  "it  seems  he  takes  its  for  men."     He  the* 
went  to  the  senators,  and  desired  them  to  ha»ten  their  flight  whl^ 
the  cavalry  remained.     He  likewise  shut  all  the  gates,  except  tl 
wliich  leads  to  the  sea;  ap|X)inted  shipt  for  tbos«  who  were  to  <La 
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part;  provided  for  gobd  order  in  the  town;  redressed  grievances; 
composed  diftturbaoces,  and  furnished  all  who  wanted  with  the 
accessary  provisions  for  the  voyage.  About  this  time  Marcus  Oc- 
tavius  *  approached  the  place  with  two  legions ;  and,  as  soon  as  h« 
bad  encamped,  sent  to  desire  Cato  to  settle  with  him  the  business  of 
the  command.  Cato  gave  tlie  messengers  no  answer^  but,  turning 
to  his  friends,  said,  *'  Need  we  wonder  that  our  cause  has  not  pros- 
pered, when  we  retain  our  ambition  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin?" 

In  the  mean  time^  having  intelligence  that  the  cavalry,  at  their 
departure,  were  taking  the  goods  of  the  Uticans  as  a  lawful  prize, 
lie  hastened  up  to  them,  and  snatched  the  plunder  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  foremost;  upon  which  they  all  threw  down  what  they  had 
got,  and  retired  in  silence,  dejected  and  ashamed<  He  then  as- 
sembled the  Uticans,  and  applied  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  tliree 
hundred,  desiring  them  not  to  exasperate  Csesar  against  those  Ro- 
Buns,  bat  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  jand  consult  each  other's 
safety.  After  which  he  returned  to  the  sea- side  to  look  upon  the 
embarkation :  and  such  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  as  he  could 
persuade  to  go,  he  embraced,  and  dismissed  with  great  marks  of 
affection.  His  son  was  not  willing  to  go  with  the  rest ;  and  he 
thought  it  was  not  right  to  insist  on  his  leaving  a  father  he  was  so 
.  fond  of.  There  was  one  Statyllius  t,  a  young  man  who  affected  a 
£rmness  of  resolution  above  his  years,  and,  in  all  respects,  studied 
to  appear  like  Cato,  superior  to  passion.  As  this  young  man's  en- 
mity to  Cesar  was  well  known,  Cato  desired  him  by  all  means  to 
take  ship  with  the  rest;  and,  when  he  found  him  bent  upon  staying, 
he  turned  to  Apollonldes  the  Stoic,  and  Demetrius  the  Peripatetic, 
and  said,  "  It  is  your  business  to  reduce  this  man's  extravagance  of 
mind,  and  to  make  him  see  what  is  for  his  good."  He  now  dis- 
missed all,  except  such  as  had  business  of  importance  with  him; 
and  upon  these  he  spent  that  night,  and  great  part  of  the  day 
following. 

Lucius  Cesar,  a  relation  of  the  conqueror,  wlto  intended  to  inter- 
cede for  the  three  hundred,  desired  Cato  to  assist  him  in  composing 
a  suitable  speech.  "  And  for  you,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  think  it  an 
honour  to  become  the  most  humble  suppliant,  and  even  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet."  Cato,  however,  would  not  suffer  it:  "  If  I 
chose  to  be  indebted,"  said  he,  "  to  Ceesar  for  my  life,  I  ought  to 
go  in  person,  and  without  any  mediator;  but  I  will  not  have  any 

*  Tbe  Mme  who  conimaDded  Pompe;'s  Bret. 

t  This  brave  young  Roman  was  tlie  same  who,  after  (be  battle  of  Pliilippi,  went 
tbrongb  the  enemy  to  inqnire  into  the  condition  of  Brotus's  camp,  and  was  stain  in  t>i« 
fetoto  by  Cesar's  soldiers. 


obligation  to  a  tyrant  in  a  business  by  wliicii  lie  subverts  the  laws. 
And  he  dors  subvert  the  laws,  by  savinjj,  as  a  muster,  those  over 
whom  he  has  no  lij^ht  of  autlioriiy.  Nevcitheltss,  we  will  consider, 
if  you  please,  how  to  make  your  application  most  efl'cctual  in  behalf 
of  the  three  hundred." 

After  he  liad  spent  some  time  with  Lucius  Ctesar  upou  this  afl'xir, 
he  recommended  his  son  and  friends  to  iiin  protection,  conducted 
him  a  little  on  liis  wny,  and  then  took  his  leave,  and  retired  to  ht> 
own  house.  His  son  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  hi'iiig  sLssembled 
there,  he  discoursed  witit  them  a  considerable  time ;  and,  among 
other  things,  charged  the  youti<;;  man  to  take  no  share  in  the  admiriis' 
tration:  "  For  the  state  of  affairs,"  said  he,  "  is  stfch  that  it  i*  im- 
possible for  you  to  fill  any  oHice  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Cato;  and  to 
do  it  otherwise  would  be  unworthy  of  yourself." 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  bath;  where,  bethinking  himself  of 
Statyllius,  he  called  out  aloud  to  Apollonides,  and  said,  "  Have  you 
taken  down  the  pride  of  that  young  man?  And  is  he  gone  witltout 
bidditig  us  farewell?"  "No,  indeed,"  answered  the  pliilusopher, 
"  we  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  him  ;  but  be  continues  at 
lofty  and  resolute  as  ever;  he  says  he  will  stay,  and  certainly  follow 
your  conducu"  Cato  then  smiled,  and  said,  "  That  will  aooB 
be  seen." 

After  bathing,  he  went  to  supper  with  a  large  company,  at  whirh 
he  sat,  as  lie  had  always  done  since  the  battle  of  I'har^lia;  for  (as 
we  observed  above)  he  never  now  lay  down,  except  to  sleep.  AU 
his  friends,  and  the  magistrates  of  Utica,  supped  with  him.  Alter 
supper,  the  wine  was  seasoned  with  niui'h  wit  and  learning,  and 
many  questions  in  philosophy  were  pro^ioscd  and  diseuss<-d.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  they  came  tj  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoiea 
(for  so  their  maxims  are  commonly  called),  and  to  this  in  {Mrticular, 
"That  the  good  man  only  is  free,  and  all  Imd  men  are  slaves*," 
The  Peripatetic,  in  pursuance  of  his  pnueiples,  took  up  the  argu- 
ment against  it:  upon  which  Cato  attacked  him  with  grcNt  warmth, 
and,  in  a  louder  and  more  vehement  accent  than  usual,  carried  oo 
a  most  spirited  disLMurse  to  a  considerable  leni^th.  From  the  tenor 
of  it,  the  whole  company  |icrceivc(l  he  had  determined  to  put  an  cixi 
to  his  being,  to  extricate  hyiiself  from  the  iiard  conditions  on  which 
he  was  to  hold  it. 

As  he  had  fuuud  a  deep  and  melancholy  silence  the  consrqueoee 
of  hii  discourNC,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  spirits  of  bis  guests, 
and  to  remove  their  suspicions,  by  talking  of  their  present  aflairs, 
atid  expressing  his  feats  both  for  his  fruuds  and  partisans  wlra  ftcie 

*  Hut  wai  not  volj  llic  KOUmrul  utUic  Stuict,  but  wl  Saiuim. 
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upon  their  voyage,  and  for  tiiose  who  had  to  make  their  way  through 
dry  deserts  and  a  barbarous  country. 

After  the  entertainment  was  over,  he  took  his  usual  evening  walk 
with  his  friends,  and  gave  the  officers  of  the  guards  such  orders  as  the 
occasion  required,  and  then  retired  to  his  chamber.  The  extraordinary 
ardour  with  which  he  embraced  his  son  and  his  friends  at  this  part- 
ing, recalled  all  their  suspicions.  He  lay  down,  and  began  to  read 
Plato's  book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  but,  before  he  had 
gone  through  with  it,  he  looked  up,  and  took  notice  tiiat  his  sword 
was  not  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  where  it  used  to  hang;  for  his  son  had 
-taken  it  away  while  he  was  at  supper.  He  therefore  called  his  ser- 
Tant,  and  asked  him,  who  had  taken  away  his  sword  ?  As  the  servant 
made  no  answer,  he  returned  to  his  book ;  and,  after  a  wliile,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  haste  or  hurry,  as  if  it  was  only  by  accident 
that  he  called  for  the  sword,  he  ordered  him  to  bring  it.  Tlie  ser- 
vant still  delayed  to  bring  it,  and  he  had  patience  till  he  had  read 
out  his  book;  but  tiien  he  called  his  servants  one  by  one,  and  in  a 
louder  tone  demanded  his  sword.  At  last  he  struck  one-  of  them 
such  a  blow  on  the  mouth,  that  he  hurt  his  own  hand;  and  growing 
more  angry,  and  raising  his  voice  still  higher,  he  cried,  "  I  am  be« 
trayed  and  delivered  naked  to  my  enemy,  by  my  son  and  my  ser- 
vants." His  son  then  ran  in  with  his  friends,  and,  tenderly  em- 
bracing him,  had  recourse  to  tears  and  entreaties :  but  Cato  rose 
up,  and  with  a  stern  and  awful  look,  thus  expressed  himself: 
*•  When  and  where  did  I  show  any  signs  of  distraction,  that  nobody 
oilers  to  dissuade  me  from  any  purpose  I  may  seem  to  be  wrong 
in,  but  I  must  be  hindered  from  pursuing  my  resolutions,  thus  dis- 
armed? And  you,  young  man,  why  do  you  not  bind  your  (ather? 
bind  his  hands  behind  liis  back,  that,  when  Ciesar  comes,  he  may 
find  me  utterly  incapable  of  resistance?  As  to  a  sword,  I  have  no 
need  of  it  to  despatch  myself;  for  if  I  do  but  hold  my  breath  awhile,  or 
dash  my  head  against  the  wall,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well." 

Upon  his  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young  man  went  out  of 
the  chamber  weeping,  and  with  him  all  the  rest,  except  Demetrius- 
and  Apollonides.  To  these  philosophers  he  addressed  himself  in  a 
milder  tone :  "  Are  you  also  determined  to  make"  a  man  of  my  age 
live,  whether  he  will  or  no  ?  And  do  you  sit  here  in  silence  to  watch 
me  ?  Or  do  you  bring  any  arguments  to  prove  that,  now  Cato  has 
no  ho^jes  from  any  other  quarter,  it  is  no  dishonour  to  beg  mercy 
of  his  enemy  ?  Why  do  not  you  begin  a  lecture  to  inform  me  bet- 
ter, that,  dismissing  the  opinions  in  which  you  and  I  have  lived,  we 
may,  through  Ccesar's  means,  grow  wiser,  and  so  have  a  still  greater 
obligation  to  him  ?     As  yet  I  have  determined  nothing  with  respect 


I  myself;  but  I  oosrht  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  put  my  purpose  in 
execution  when  I  have  formed  it:  and,  indeed,  I  shall,  in  some 
mcajurc,  consult  witli  you,  for  I  shall  proceed  in  my  deliberAttoiu 
upon  the  principles  of  your  philosophy.  Be  satisfied  then,  and  go 
tell  my  son,  if  pemiasion  will  not  do,  not  to  have  recourse  to  coo* 
straint." 

Tliry  made  no  answer,  but  went  out;  the  tears  falling  frois  their 
eres  as  they  withdrew.  The  sword  was  sent  in  by  a  little  boy.  He 
drew  and  examined  it,  and  finding  the  point  and  the  edge  gooif 
**  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  am  master  of  myself."  Then  laying  dnm 
the  sword,  ht  took  up  the  book  again,  aad,  it  i>  said,  he  perused 
the  whdr  twice*.  After  which  he  slept  so  sound,  that  he  was  heard 
by  those  wlio  were  in  waiting  without.  About  midniglit  he  callcA 
for  two/>f  his  frcedmen.  Cleanthes  the  physician,  and  Butas,  whooa 
he  .ifcncrally  rm|i)oyed  about  public  business.  The  latter  he  sent  to 
tiie  port  to  srr  f^hc'thcr  nil  tlie  Rnmiins  liad  put  off  to  sen,  and  bring 
bin  word. 

In  the  .iic.in  time  be  ordered  the  physician  to  dress  his  hand,  whicil 
was  iiifl.inied  by  the  blow  he  had  given  his  servant.  Hiis  W115  some 
consolation  to  the  whole  house,  for  now  they  thought  he  had  dmpt 
his  dcsi/;n  against  his  life.  Soon  after  this,  Butas  returned,  aitd  io- 
formed  ihcm  ihut  they  were  all  gi>t  oflf,  except  Crascus,  who  bad 
been  detained  by  ^nme  business,  but  that  he  intended  to  embark 
Terr  soon,  though  the  wind  blew  hard,  and  the  sea  was  temiKstuous. 
Caio,  at  this  Dew»,  sighed  in  pity  of  his  friendaat  sea,  and  setttBu- 
fM  again,  that  if  any  of  them  happened  to  have  put  back,  and  sbouid 
be  in  ^-ant  of  any  thing,  he  might  acquaint  him  with  it. 

Bv  this  time  the  birdt*  began  to  sing,  and  Cato  fell  again  into  a 
httle  slumber.  But.is,  at  his  return,  told  him  all  was  quiet  in  the 
harbouv :  t^>o^  which  Cmo  ordered  hiia  to  shut  the  door,  having  first 
airetchcd  him<!<  If  on  the  bed,  »«  if  he  designed  to  sleep  out  the  rr»« 
ef  the  night.  But,  aftt- r  ButA5  was  gone,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
stabbed  himself  under  the  breast.  However,  he  could  not  atrike 
hard  enough  on  account  of  the  inflammation  in  his  hand,  and  therefore 
did  nor  pre.\rntly  empire,  but,  in  the  struggle  with  draih,  fell  fnan 
the  bed,  and  threw  down  a  little  geometrical  table  that  stood  by. 

The  noise  alarming  the  servants,  they  cried  out,  and  his  son  and 
llis  friends  immediately  entered  the  room.  They  found  him  welter- 
ing in  his  blood,  and  his  bowels  fallen  out :  at  the  same  time  he  wa^ 
aKvc.and  looked  upon  them — They  were  struck  with  inexpreasibU 
horror.  The  physieinn  appmaehed  to  examine  the  wound,  nod  liadi 
ing  the  boweisi  uninjured,  he  put  them  up,  and  began  to  sew  uptb« 
*  ¥tt  tbti  ^ny  dtalofM  •oa4t«a«  luicadf  la  ikr  Mran|««t  \tv^ 
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wound:  but  as  soon  as  Cato  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  thrustaway 
the  physician,  tore  open  the  wound,  plucked  out  his  own  bowels, 
and  immediately  expired. 

In  less  time  than  one  would  think  all  the  family  could  be  informed 
of  this  sad  event,  the  three  hundred  were  at  the  door;  and  a  little  after 
all  the  people  of  Utica  thronged  about  it,  with  one  voice,  calling  him 
"  their  benefactor,  their  saviour,  the  only  free  and  unconquered 
man."  This  they  did,  though  at  the  same  ti;nc  thty  had  intelligence 
at  Cfesar  whs  approaching.  Nfither  fear,  nor  the  flattery  of  the 
onqueror,  nor  the  factious  disputes  that  prevailed  among  them- 
selves, could  divert  them  from  doing  honour  to  Cato.  They  adorned 
the  body  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and,  after  a  splendid  procession, 
buried  it  near  the  sea ;  where  now  stands  his  statue,  with  a  sword 

the  right  hand. 

This  great  business  over,  they  began  to  take  measures  for  saving 
themselves  and  their  city.  Caesar  had  been  informed  by  persons 
who  went  to  surrender  themselves,  that  Cato  remained  in  Utica, 
without  any  thoughts  of  flight ;  that  he  provided  for  the  escape  of 
others,  indeed,  but  that  himself,  with  his  friends  and  his  son,  lived 
there  without  any  appearance  of  fear  or  apprehension.  Upon  these 
circumstances  he  could  form  no  probable  conjecture. 

However,  as  it  was  a  great  point  with  him  to  get  him  into  his 
hands,  he  advanced  to  tiie  place  with  his  army  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition :  and  when  he  had  intelligence  of  Cato's  death,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  uttered  this  siiort  sentence:  "Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy 
d«ath,  since  thou  couldst  envy  me  the  glory  of  saving  thy  life."  In- 
deed, if  Cato  had  deigned  to  owe  his  life  to  Ctesar,  he  would  not  so 
much  have  tarnished  his  own  honour,  as  have  added  to  that  of  the 
conqueror.  What  might  have  been  the  event,  is  uncertain;  but,  ia 
all  probability,  Ciesar  would  have  inclined  to  the  merciful  side. 

Cato  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.     His  son  suffered   nothing 

/romCssar;  but,  it  is  said,  he  was  rather  immoral,  and  that  he 

as  censured  for  his  conduct  with  respect  to  women.     In  Cappado- 

ia,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Marphadates,  one  of  the  royal  family, 

ho  had  a  very  handsome  wife;  and  as  he  stayed  there  a  longer  time 

decency  could  warrant,  such  jokes  as  these  were  passed  upon 

im:  "  Cato  goes  the  morrow  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month." 

Porcius  and  Marphadates  are  two   friends  who  have  but  one 

ul;"  for  the  wife  of  Marphadates  was  named  Pn/che,  which  signi- 
fies soul. "Cato  is  a  great  nud  generous  man,  and  has  a  royal  soul." 

..—Nevertheless,  he  wiped  off  all  aspersions  by  his  death :  fur,  fight- 
ing at  Philippi,  against  Octavius  Csesar  and  Antony,  in  the  cause 
frf  liberty,  after   his  party  gave  way,  he  disdained  to  fly.     Instead 
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of  slipping  out  of  the  action,  he  challenged  the  enemy  to  try  then 
strength  with  Cato;  he  animated  such  of  his  troops  as  had  stood  their 
ground,  and  fell,  acknowledged  by  his  adversaries  a  prodigy  of  n- 
lour. 

Cato's  daughter  was  much  more  admired  for  her  virtues.  She  vrti 
not  inferior  to  her  father,  cither  in  prudence  or  in  fortitude;  for, 
being  married  to  Brutus,  who  killed  Ccesar,  she  was  trusted  with 
the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  put  a  period  to  her  life  in  a  man- 
ger worthy  of  her  birth  and  of  her  virtue,  as  we  have  related  id  tLe 
life  of  Brutus. 

As  for  StHtyllius,  who  promised  to  imitate  the  pattern  of  Cato,  be 
would  have  desjratched  himself  soon  after  him,  but  was  preveDtcd 
by  the  philosophers.  He  approved  himself,  afterwards,  to  Brutus,  a 
faithful  and  able  officer,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

^If  IT  is  not  without  appearance  of  probability  that  some  think  the 
fable  of  Ixion  designed  to  represent  the  fate  of  ambitious  men. 
Ixion  took  a  cloud  instead  uf  Juno  to  his  arms,  and  the  Centaurs 
were  the  offspring  of  their  embrace :  the   ambitious   embrace  ho- 

■  nour,  which  is  only  the  image  of  virtue,  and,  governed  by  different 
impulses,  actuated  by  emulation  and  all  the  variety  of  passions,  they 
produce  nothing  pure  and  genuine;  the  whole  issue  is  of  a  prepoa^ 
terous  kind.     The  shepherds  in  Sophocles  say  of  their  flocks, 

•  •  ■  ■  Thcie  art  our  tubjrcl>,  vrl  we  kt*c  them. 
And  liilcn  to  Ihrir  route  comin*nd. 

The  same  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  those  great  statesmen,  who  go- 
vern according  to  the  capricious  and  violent  inclinations  of  the  peo* 
pie.  They  become  slaves  to  gain  the  name  of  magistrates  and  rulers. 
As  iua  ship,  those  at  the  oar  can  see  what  is  before  them  better  thau 
the  pilot,  and  yet  are  often  looking  back  to  him  for  orders;  so  they, 
who  take  their  measures  of  administration  only  with  a  view  to  popular 
applauscj  are  called  governors  indeed,  but,  in  fact,  are  no  more  thao 

(slaves  of  the  people.  '^M 

The  complete,  the  honest  statesman,  has  no  further  regard  to  tl^^ 
public  opinion  tliun  as  the  confidence  it  gains  him  facilitates  bis  de- 
signs, and  crowns  them  with  success.     An  ambitious  young  man 
maybe  allowed,  indeed,  to  value  himself  upon  his  great  and  good 
actipQS,  aud  to  expect  bis  portion  of  foiDe.    For  virtues,  as  Tbec 
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phnstus  says,  when  they  first  begin  to  grow  in  persons  of  that  nge 
and  disposition,  are  cherished  and  strengthened  hy  praise,  and 
afterwards  increase  in  proportion  as  the  love  oJ' glory  increases.  But 
an  immoderate  passion  for  fame,  in  ail  affairs,  is  dangerous,  and  in 
political  matters  destructive:  for,  joined  to  great  authority,  this 
passion  drives  all  that  are  possessed  witit  it  into  folly  and  madness, 
while  they  no  longer  think  that  glorious  which  is  good,  but  account 
whatever  is  glorious  to  be  also  good  and  honest.  Therefore,  as  Pho- 
cion  said  to  Antipater,  wlien  he  desired  something  of  him  incon- 
sistent with  justice,  "  You  cannot  have  Phocion  for  your  friend  and 
flatterer  too;"  tliis,  or  something  like  itj  should  be  said  to  the  mul- 
titude, ♦•  Vou  cannot  have  the  same  man  both  for  your  governor  and 
your  slave:"  for  that  would  be  no  more  than  exem|(lifying  the  fable 
of  (he  serpent:  the  tail,  It  seems,  one  day  quarrelled  with  the  head, 
«nd,  instead  of  being  forced  always  to  follow,  insisted  that  it  should 
lead  in  its  turn.  Accordingly,  the  tail  undertook  the  charge,  and,  as 
it  moved  forward  at  all  adventures,  it  tore  itself  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner; and  the  head,  which  was  thus  obliged,  against  nature,  to  fol- 
low a  guide  that  could  neither  see  nor  hear,  suffered  likewise  in  its 
turn.  We  see  many  under  the  same  predicament,  whose  object  is 
popularity  in  all  the  steps  of  their  administration.  Attached  entirely 
to  the  capricious  multitude,  they  produce  such  disorders  as  they  can 
neither  redress  nor  restrain. 

These  observations  on  popularity  were  suggested  to  us,  by  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  it  in  the  misfortunes  of  Tinciius  and  Cuius 
Gracchus.  In  point  of  disposition,  of  education,  and  political  prin- 
ciples, none  could  exceed  them;  yet  they  were  ruined,  not  so  much 
by  an  immoderate  love  of  glory,  as  by  a  fear  of  disgrace,  which,  in  its 
origin,  was  not  wrong.  They  had  been  so  much  obliged  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  favour,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  l>e  behindhand  with 
them  in  the  marks  of  attention:  on  the  contrary,  by  the  most  ac- 
ceptable services,  they  always  studied  to  outdo  the  honours  paid  them, 
and  being  still  more  honoured  on  account  of  those  services,  the  af- 
fection V)etween  them  and  the  people  became  at  last  so  violent,  that 
it  forced  them  into  a  situation  wherein  it  was  in  vain  to  say,  "  Since 
we  are  wrong,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  persist."  In  the  course  of 
thehistojy,  these  observations  occur. 

With  those  two  Romans  let  us  compare  two  Spartan  kings,  Agis 
and  Cleomenes,  who  were  not  behind  them  in  popularity.  Like  the 
Gracchi,  they  strove  to  enlarge  the  privfleges  of  the  people,  and,  by 
restoring  the  just  and  glorious  institutions,  which  had  long  fallen 
into  disuse,  they  became  equally  obnoxious  to  the  great,  who  could 
not  think  of  parting  with  the  superiority  which  riches  gave  them 
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and  to  which  they  liad  long  been  accustomed.  Tl»ese  Spartans  wen 
not,  indeed)  brothers ;  but  their  actions  were  of  the  same  kindred 
and  complexion;  the  source  of  which  was  this : 

When  the  love  of  money  made  its  way  into  Sparta,  and  brougiii 
avarice  and  meanness  in  its  train  on  the  one  hand — on  the  other,  pro- 
fusion, eflfeminacy,  luxury;  that  state  soon  deviated  from  its  ori- 
ginal virtue,  and  sunk  into  contempt,  till  the  reign  of  Agis  and 
Leonidas.  Agis  was  of  the  family  of  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Eudami- 
das,  the  sixth  in  descent,  from  Agesilaus,  distinguished  hy  his  ex- 
pedition into  Asia,  and  for  his  eminence  in  Greece.  Agesilaus  wu 
succeeded  by  his  son  Archidamus,  who  was  slain  by  the  Me»sapians 
at  Mandonium  in  Italy*.  Agis  was  the  eldest  son  of  Archidamus, 
and  being  slain  at  Megalopolis  by  Antipater,  and  leaving  no  issut, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eudamidas.  He  was  succeeded  by 
another  Archidamus,  his  son,  and  that  prince  by  another  Eudami' 
das,  his  son  likewise,  and  the  fatiier  of  that  Agis  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking.  Leonidas,  the  son  of  Cleonymus,  w-as  of  another 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  Agiadw,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  thai 
Pausanias  who  conquered  Mardonius  at  Plataea.  Pausanias  wa^ 
succeeded  by  his  son  Piistonax,  and  lie  by  another  Pausanias,  who. 
being  banished  to  Tegea,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son  Agesi- 
polis.  He,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cle- 
ombrotus,  who  left  two  sons,  Agcsipolis  and  Cleomcnes.  Agesi- 
|K}lis,  after  a  short  reign,  died  witliout  issue,  and  Cleomcnes,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  after  burying  his  eldest  son  Acro- 
tatus,  left  surviving  another  son  Cleonymus,  who,  however,  did  not 
succeed  to  the  kingdom,  which  fell  to  Areus  the  son  of  Acrotatus, 
and  grandson  of  Cleomcnes.  Arcus  being  slain  at  Corinth,  the 
crown  descended  to  his  son  Acrotatus,  who  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Megalopolis  by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus.  He  left  his 
wife  pregnant,  and  as  the  child  proved  to  be  a  son,  Leonidas  the 
son  of  Cleonymus  took  the  guardianship  of  him;  and  his  charge 
dying  in  his  minority,  the  crown  fell  to  him.  This  prince  was  not 
agreeable  to  his  people :  for,  thougti  the  corruption  was  general,  and 
they  all  grew  daily  more  and  more  depraved,  yet  Leonidas  was  more 
remarkable  than  the  rest  for  his  deviation  from  the  customs  of  his 
ancestors.  He  had  long  been  conversant  in  the  courts  of  the  Asiatic 
princes,  particularly  in  llmt  of  Seleucus,  and  he  had  the  indiscretion 
to  introduce  the  pomp  of  those  courts  into  a  Grecian  state,  into  a 
kingdom  wliere  the  laws  were  the  rules  of  government. 

Agis  far  exceeded  not  only  him,  but  almost  all  the  kings  wh* 

*  Wc  know  of  no  well  place  u  Uaiiionium,     Prubitbl;  we  ihould  read  A(wii/<iriaii, 
which  »  1  or  J  of  J.ipvg4a,  meniioupd  by  llio  geugrnphrn. — Ctllariut,  p.  90J, 


reigned  before  him  since  tiie  great  Agesilaus,  in  goodness  of  dispcv 
lition  and  dignity  of  mind :  for  tliougit  brought  u|)  in  the  greatest 
afBuence,  and  in  all  the  indulgence  tliat  might  be  expected  from 
female  tuition,  under  his  mother  Agesistrata,  and  his  grarulmother 
Archidamia,  who  were  the  richest  persons  in  Liiccdienion,  yet, 
before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he  declared  war  against  plea- 
sure; and,  to  prevent  any  vanity  which  the  beauty  of  his  person 
might  have  suggested,  he  discarded  all  unnecessary  ornament  and 
expense,  and  constantly  appeared  in  a  plain  Lacedaemonian  cloke. 
Id  his  diet,  his  bathing,  and  in  all  his  exercises,  he  kept  close  to 
the  Spartan  simplicity;  and  he  often  used  to  say,  that  the  crowa 
was  no  further  an  object  of  desire  to  him,  tlmn  as  it  might  enable 
liim  to  restore  the  laws  and  ancient  discipline  of  his  country. 

The  first  symptoms  of  corruption  and  distemper  in  their  (ommon- 
Tvcalth  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  Spartans  had  entirely  destroyed 
'  the  Athenian  empire,  and  began  to  bring  gold  and  silver  into  Lace- 
daemon.     Nevertheless,  the  Agrarian  law  establisijed  by  Lycurgus 
still  subsisting,  and  the  lots  of  land  descending  undiminished  from 
father  to  son,  order  and  equality  in  some  measure  remained,  which 
prevented  other  errors  from  being  fatal.     But  Epitadeus,  a  man  of 
[great  authority  in  Sparta,  though  at  the  same  time  factious  and  ill- 
I  natured,  being  appointed  one  of  the  ephori,  and  having  a  quarrel 
I  with  his  son,  procured  a  law  that  all  men  should  have  liberty  to 
fmlienate*  their  estates  in  their  life-time,  or  to  leave  them  to  whom 
Khey  pleased  at  their  death.    It  was  to  indulge  his  private  resentment 
ftliat  this  man  proposed  the  decree,  which  others  accepted  and  con- 
'  firmed  from  a  motive  of  avarice,  and  thus  the  best  institution  in  the 
|i»'orld  was  abrogated.     Men  of  fortune  now  extended  tiieir  landed 
[estates  without  bounds,  not  scrupling   to  exclude  the  right  heirs; 
Knd  property  quickly  coming  into  a  few  hands,  the  rest  of  the  people 
I'were  poor  and  miserable.     The  latter  found  no  time  or  opportunity 
[fur  liberal  arts  and  exercises,  being  obliged  lu  drudge  in  mean  aud 
mechanic  employments  for  their  bread,  and,  consequently,  looking 
rith  envy  and  hatred  on  the  rich.     There  remained  not  above  seven 
tjiundred  of  the  old  Spartan  families,  of  which,  perhaps,  one  hundred 
ibad  estates  in  land.     The  rest  of  the  city  was  filled  with  an  insigni- 
Ificant  rabble,  without  property  or  honour,  who  had  neither  heart  nor 
[spirit  to  defend  their  country  against  wars  abroad,  and  wlio  were  sXf 
vays  watching  an  opjKirtunity  for  changes  and  revolutions  at  home. 
For  these  reasons,  Agis  thought  it  a  noble  undertaking,  as  in  fact 

*Ttwaigood  policy  in  theliingt  of  England  and  France  to  proeure  liiw<  empowering 
I  the  DoMilj  to  alieuiUe  their  eilatet,  aud  bj;  that  nieam  to  redncc  their  power;  tot  th9 
■obililj  intboM  liiaes  weie  no  belter  lliui  »o  buit  peKv  tjranu. 


it  was,  to  bring  the  citizens  again  to  an  equality,  and  by  that  meani 
to  repleni&h  Sparta  with  respectable  inhabitants.  For  this  purpose, 
lie  sounded  the  inclinations  of  his  subjects.  The  young  nnca  listened 
to  him  with  a  readiness  far  beyond  his  expectation :  tiiey  adopted  tlic 
cause  of  virtue  with  him,  and,  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  changed  their 
manner  of  living,  with  as  little  objection  as  they  would  liave  changed 
their  apparel.  But  most  of  the  old  men,  being  far  gone  in  corrup- 
tion, were  as  much  afraid  of  the  name  of  L}'curgus  as  a  fugitin 
slave,  when  brought  back,  is  of  tliat  of  his  master.  They  inveighed, 
therefore,  against  Agis  for  lamenting  the  present  state  of  thiogs,  aad 
desiring  to  restore  the  ancient  dignity  of  Sparta.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lysander  the  son  of  Lihys,  Mandrociidas  the  son  of  Ecphancs,  and 
Agesilaus,  not  only  came  into  liis  glorious  designs,  but  co-operated 
with  thev. 

Lysander  had  great  reputation  and  authority  among  the  Spartatis. 
No  man  understood  the  interests  of  Greece  better  than  Mandroclt* 
das;  and  with  his  shrewdness  and  capacity  he  had  a  proper  mixture 
of  spirit.  As  for  Agesilaus,  he  was  uncle  to  the  king,  and  a  roan  of 
great  eloquence,  but,  at  the  same  time,  efi^minate  and  avaricious. 
However,  he  was  animated  to  this  enterprise  by  his  son  Hippome- 
don,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  many  wars,  and  was  respect- 
able on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the  Spartan  youth  to  his  person. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  the  thing  which  really  per- 
suaded Agesilaus  to  embark  in  the  design  was  the  greatness  of  his 
debts,  which  he  hoped  to  be  cleared  off  by  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  .\gis  had  gained  him,  he  endeavoured,  with  his  assist^ 

ance,  to  bring  his  own  mother  into  the  scheme She  was  sister  II 

Agesilaus,  and  by  her  extensive  connexions,  her  wealth,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  owed  her  money,  had  great  influence  iv^l 
Sparta,  and  a  considerable  share  in  the  management  of  public  af-^" 
fairs.  Upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  thing,  she  was  quite  astonished     , 
at  it,  and  dissuaded  the  young  man  as  much  as  possible  from  mea- 
sures whicli  she  looked  upon  as  neither  practicable  nor  salutary :  but 
Agesilaus  showed  her  that  they  might  easily  be  brought  to  bear,  and 
that  they  would  prove  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  state.  The  youo; 
prince,  too,  entreated  his  mother  to  sacrifice  her  wealth  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  glory,  and  to  indulge  his  laudable  ambition :  "  h 
I  is  impo«>sible,"  said  he,  "  for  me  ever  to  vie  with  other  kings  in 
,  point  of  opulence.     The  domestics  of  an  Asiatic  grandee,  nay,  the 
'  servants  of  the  stewtirds  of  Ftolcmy  and  Seleucus  were  richer  than 
all  the  Spartan  kings  put  together.    But  if  by  sobriety,  by  simplicity  ^| 
of  provision  for  the  body,  and  by  greatness  of  mind,  1  can  do  some- 


thing  which  shall  far  exceed  all  their  pomp  and  luxury,  1  mean  tlie 
making  an  equal  partition  of  property  among  all  the  citizens,  1  shall 
really  become  a  great  king,  and  have  all  the  honour  that  such  ac- 
tions demand." 

This  address  changed  the  opioionsof  the  women. ^They  entered 

Into  the  young  man's  glorious  views;  they  caught  the  flame  of  virtue, 
as  it  were,  by  inspiration,  and,  in  their  turn,  hastened  Agis  to  put 
his  scheme  in  execution.  They  sent  for  their  friends,  and  recom> 
mended  the  affair  to  them ;  and  they  did  the  same  to  the  oiher  ma- 
trons: for  they  knew  that  the  Laccdtemonians  always  hearken  to 
their  wives,  and  that  the  women  are  permitted  to  intermeddle  more 
with  public  business  than  the  men  are  with  the  domestic.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  principal  obstruction  to  Alois's  enterprise —Great 
part  of  the  wealth  of  Sparta  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  women; 
consequently  they  opposed  the  reformation,  not  only  because  they 
knew  they  must  forfeit  those  gratihcations  in  which  their  deviation 
from  the  severer  paths  of  sobriety  had  brought  them  to  place  their 
liappiness,  but  because  they  saw  they  must  also  lose  that  honour  and 

power  which  follow  property ^Thcy  therefore  applied  to  Leonidas, 

the  other  king,  and  desired  him,  as  the  older  man^  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  projects  of  Agis. 

Leonidas  was  inclined  to  serve  the  rich;  but  as  lie  feared  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  very  desirous  of  the  change,  he  did  nut  oppose  it 
openly.  Privately,  however,  he  strove  to  blast  the  design,  by  ap- 
plying to  the  magistrates,  and  invidiously  represented,  "  That  Agis 
offered  the  pour  a  share  in  the  estates  of  the  rich,  as  tiie  price  of  ab- 
solute power;  and  that  the  distribution  of  lands,  and  cancelling  of 
debts,  was  only  a  means  to  purchase  guards  for  himself,  not  citizens 

^or  Sparta." 

^ft  Agis,  however,  having  interest  to  get  Lysaoder  elected  one  of  the 
epliori,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  propose  his  rlietra  to  the  senate; 
according  to  which,  "  Debtors  were  to  be  released  from  their  obliga- 
tions, and  lands  to  be  divided  in  tlie  following  manner: ^Those  that 

lay  between  the  valley  of  Pelleue  and  utount  Taygetus,  as  far  as 
Malea  and  Sellasia,  were  to  be  distributed  in  four  thousand  five 
hundred  equal  lots;  fifteen  thousand  lots  were  to  be  muile  of  the  re- 
maining territory,  which  should  be  xhared  atnong  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  who  were  able  to  bear  arms :  as  to  wiiat  lay  within  the 
limits  first  mentioned,  Spartans  were  to  have  the  prelcrence;  but  if 
their  number  fell  short,  it  should  be  made  up  out  of  strangers,  who 
were  uoexccptionable  in  point  of  person,  condition,  and  education. 
These  were  to  be  divided  into  fifteen  companies,  some  of  four  hun- 
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(Ired,  some  of  two  hundred,  who  were  to  ent  together,  »nd  keep  to 
the  diet  and  discipline  enjoined  by  llie  law^  of  Lycurgus." 

The  decree  lliuii  proix>scd  in  the  senate,  and  the  members  dI{R;r- 
ing  in  their  opinions  upon  it,  Lysander  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  people;  and  he  with  Mandrocltdus  and  Agesilaus,  in  their  dis- 
cotirse  to  the  citizens,  entreated  them  not  to  sufTer  the  few  to  insult 
the  many,  or  to  sec  with  unconcern  the  majesty  of  Sparta  trodden 
under  foot.  They  desired  them  to  recollect  the  ancient  oracles 
which  bade  them  beware  of  the  love  of  money,  us  a  vice  the  most 
ruinous  to  Sp.irta,  as  well  as  the  late  answer  from  the  temple  of 

Pasiphie,  whioli  gave  them  the  same  warning. For  Pasiphie  had  a 

temple  and  oracle  at  Thalamiae*.  Some  say,  this  Pasiphae  was  one 
of  the  dauglucrs  of  Atlas,  who  had  by  Jupiter  a  son  named  Ammon. 
Others  suppose  her  to  be  Cassandra f,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
died  at  that  place,  and  might  have  the  name  of  Pasiphtr,  from  her 

answering  the  questions  of  all  that  consulted  her. But  Phyiarchtu 

says,  she  was  no  other  than  Dsphnc,  the  daughter  of  Amyclas,  who, 
flying  from  the  solicitations  of  Apollo,  was  turned  into  a  laurel,  and 
afterwards  honoured  by  that  deity  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  was  affirmed  that  her  oracle  had  commanded  all  the 
Spartans  ta  return  to  the  equality  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  origin- 
ally enjoined. 

Last  of  all,  king  Agis  entered  the  assembly,  and,  after  a  short 
.tpcech,  declared  tiint  he  would  contribute  largely  to  the  institution 
he  recommended.  He  would  first  give  up  to  the  community  his  own 
great  estate,  consi.->ting  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  and  of  six  hun- 
dred talents  in  money; then  his  mother  and  grandmother,  all  ht» 

relations  nnd  friends,  who  were  the  richest  persons  in  Sparta,  would 
follow  his  example. 

The  people  were  astonished  at  the  munificence  of  the  young  man's 
proposal,  and  rijoioed  that  now,  after  the  space  of  three  hundred 
years,  they  had  at  last  found  a  king  worthy  of  Sparta.  Upon  this, 
Leonidas  began  openly  and  vigorously  to  oppose  the  new  regulations. 
He  considered  that  lie  should  be  obliged  to  do  the  same  with  his 

*  I'boM  whn  C'lnf-iltrd  ll>ii  uncle  lir  down  lo  ilecp  in  tli«  lemplf ,  lod  Ihe  (oMcM 
ttrtk\td  to  thfm  the  objrct  ol  thrir  inijuirict  in  •  drean. — Cic.  d*  Div,  I.  i, 

t  Pauunoi  would  incline  one  to  think  thai  thii  >ru  ilic  guUdeu  loo.  "  On  lb« 
roMl  l>cl<«tca  0«t;rlut  uiri  Tb^amiK,"  w;r>  be,  "  a  cb«  Ivuiple  of  Ino.  It  u  lb«  ciu- 
IMB  of  thow  who  eoDsall  bcr  lo  tittf  in  btr  temple,  sod  whot  they  weal  lo  ka«« 
i*  revealed  lo  iheia  in  *  dream.  In  tb«  court  of  Ihe  temple  are  two  italou  of  bna*. 
•IM  of  Faf>\i»  [il  ouglit  to  b*  Pa<if*«],  tlie  other  of  the  tun.  Thot  which  it  in  Iho 
temple  m  in  covered  with  |*rlendi  end  tllcM  that  it  i%  act  to  be  te«o,  but  ii  ii  aaid  1^ 
bo  a(  braaa." 
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colleague,  without  finding  the  same  ackaowledgments  from  the 
people ;  that  all  would  be  equally  under  a  necessity  of  giving  up 
their  fortunes,  and  that  he  who  first  set  the  example  would  alone 
reap  the  honour.  He  therefore  demanded  of  Agis,  "  Whether  he 
thought  Lycurgus  a  just  and  good  man?"  Agis  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  Leonidas  thus  went  ou^_"  But  did  Lycurgus  ever  order 
just  debts  to  be  cancelled,  or  bestow  the  freedom  of  Sparta  upon 
strangers  ?  Did  he  not  rather  think  his  commonwealth  could  not  be 
in  a  salutary  state,  except  strangers  were  entirely  cxelud^ed?"  A^s 
replied,  "  He  did  not  wonder  that  Leonidas,  wlio  was  educated  in  a 
foreii,'n  country,  and  had  children  by  an  intermarriage  with  a  Persiao 
fatniiy,  should  be  iguorant  that  Lycurgus,  hi  banishing  money, 
bauislic-d  both  debts  and  usury  from  Laccdwnion.  As  fur  strangers, 
iic  excluded  only  those  who  were  not  likely  to  conform  to  his  institu- 
tions, or  iit  to  class  with  his  people :  for  he  did  not  dislilce  them 
merely  as  strangers ;  his  exceptions  were  to  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  he  was  afraid  that,  by  mixing  with  his  Spartans,  they 
would  infect  them  with  their  luxury,  cft'cminacy,  and  avarice.  Ter- 
pander,  Thales,  and  Pherecydes,  were  strangers,  yet,  because  their 
poetry  and  philosophy  moved  in  concert  witii  the  maxims  of  Lycur- 
gus, they  were  held  in  great  honour  at  Sparta.  Even  you  commend 
Ecprepes,  who,  when  he  was  one  of  the  ep/iori,  rctrenehcd  the  two 
strings  which  Phryiiis  the  umsiciati  had  added  to  the  seven  of  the 
harp;  you  commend  those  who  did  the  same  by  Timotheus*;  and 
yet  you  complain  of  our  intention  to  banish  superfluity,  pride,  and 
luxury,  from  Sparta.  Do  you  think,  that,  iu  retrenching  the  swell- 
ing and  supernumerary  graces  of  music,  they  had  no  further  view; 
and  that  they  were  not  afraid  the  excess  and  disorder  would  reach 
the  lives  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  destroy  the  harmony  of 
the  state;" 

From  this  time  the  common  people  followed  Agis.  But  the  rich 
entreated  leonidas  not  to  give  up  their  cause;  and  they  exerted 
their  interest  so  effectually  with  the  senate,  whose  chief  power  lay 
in  previously  determining  what  laws  should  be  proposed  to  the  people, 
that  they  carried  it  against  the  rhetra  by  a  majority  of  one.  Lysander, 
Iwwevcr,  being  yet  in  oHicc,  resolved  to  prosecute  Leonidas  upon 
an  ancient  law,  which  forbids  every  descendant  of  Hercules  to  have 
children  by  a  woman  that  is  a  stranger,  and  makes  it  c^ul  for  a 
Spartan  to  settle  in  a  foreign  country.  He  instructed  otben  tu 
allege  these  things  against  Leonidas,  while  he  with  bit  coUeagues 

•  Timolheu$  the  Milci'mn,  ■  celebrated  Dilhyrambic  poet  and  iiaiirieB.  Ut  iiO^»  3 
CTCii  a  Iwclftb  Xririg  to  lUe  hirp,  for  wbich  be  wa«  K<t-i«lT  {.iiuABd  i,}  tkc  b*« 
Si'vtaiit,  whu  concluded  ttnt  Imury  of  wupd  wgjjld  cficaiuic  vm  }»"f,H 
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witcJied  for  a  sijfn  from  heaven.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  ephari 
ercry  ninth  year,  on  a  clear  star-light  night,  vvhia  there  was  uo 
moon,  to  sit  down,  and  in  siknce  oliserve  the  heavens.  If  a  star 
happened  to  shoot  from  one  part  of  them  to  another,  they  pronoun- 
ced the  kin^s  guilty  of  some  crime  airainst  the  ^ods,  and  suspended 
them  till  thry  were  re-estublislied  by  an  oracle  from  Delphi  or 
Oljmpia.  L><^auder,  affirming  that  the  sign  had  appeared  to  him, 
summoned  I.«nni(IaK  tu  his  (rial,  and  produced  witnesses  to  prove 
that  he  had  two  children  l>y  an  Asiatic  woman,  whom  one  of  Selen- 
cus's  lieutenants  had  given  liim  to  wife;  but  that,  on  licr  couceiving 
■  mortal  aversion  to  him,  he  returned  home  against  his  will,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancy  in  the  throne  of  Sparta.  During  this  suit,  he 
persuaded  Cleombrotus,  son-in-law  tu  Leonidas,  and  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Leonidas,  greatly  terrified, 
fled  to  the  altar  oi  Minerva  in  the  ChaiciacuB''  as  a  suppliant ;  and 
his  daughter,  leaving  Cleombrotus,  joined  him  in  the  intercession. 
He  was  re-summoned  to  the  court  of  judicature;  and  as  he  did  not 
appear,  he  was  deposed,  and  the  kingdom  adjudged  to  Cleombrotus. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  Lysander's  time  expired,  and  he  quitted 
hia  office.  The  ep/iori of  the  ensuing  year  listened  to  the  supplication 
of  Leonidas,  and  oonsented  to  restore  him.  They  likewise  began  a 
prosecution  against  Lysander  and  Mandroclidas  for  the  cancelling  of 
debts  and  disuibution  of  lands,  which  those  magistrates  a^^reed 
to  contrary  tn  law.  In  this  danger,  they  persuaded  the  two  kings  to 
unit»  their  interest,  and  to  despise  the  niuchinatiuns  of  the  ephori, 
'«  These  magistrates,"  said  they,  "  have  no  power  but  what  they 
derive  from  some  difference  between  the  kings.  In  such  a  case  they 
h»»e  a  right  to  support  with  their  suffrage  the  prince  whose  mcAsnres 
tre  salutary,  against  the  other  who  consults  not  the  public  good; 
but  when  the  kings  are  unanimous,  nothing  can  overrule  ibeir  dr- 
tettninatlotis.  To  resist  them  is  then  to  fight  against  the  laws:  for, 
at  we  said,  thry  can  only  decide  between  the  kings  in  case  of  dis- 
•grvrment;  when  their  sentiments  are  the  same,  the  ephori  have  no 
r^hl  lo  intei  jKwc." 

The  kings,  prevailed  upon  by  this  argument,  entered  the  place 
«f  KMrnibly  with  their  friends,  where  they  r«.'mo\-cd  the  cT^Aori  from 
lli^Msts,  and  placed  others  in  their  room.  Agesilaus  was  one  of 
|k««»  iww  nagistrates.  They  then  armed  a  great  number  of  the 
wailk.  and  released  many  nut  of  prison  ;  upon  which,  their  sdver- 
^llgg  tMf«  struck  with  terror,  expecting  that  many  lives  would  be 
laM,  However^  they  put  not  one  man  to  the  (.word :  on  the  cod- 
f^m  anderstanding  that  Agesilaus  designed  to  kill  Lcouidas 
•  MIorrT*  lud  t  Maple  tl  Sparta  ciUutlj  of  brau. 
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in  his  flight  to  Tegea,  and  had  planted  assassins  for  that  purpose  on 
ihe  way,  generously  sent  a  jmrty  of  men  whom  he  could  depend  npoa 
to  escort  him,  and  they  conducted  him  safe  to  Tegea. 

Thus  the  business  went  on  with  all  the  success  they  could  desire, 
and  they  had  no  further  opposition  to  encounter.  But  this  excellent 
regulation,  so  worthy  of  Litcedjemon,  miscarried  through  the  failure 
ufone  of  its  pretended  advocates,  the  vile  disease  of  avarice  in  Age- 
silaus.  He  was  possessed  of  a  large  and  fine  estate  in  land,  but  at 
the  same  time  deeply  in  debt ;  ajid  as  he  was  neither  able  to  pay  his 
debts,  i)or  willing  to  part  with  his  land,  he  represented  to  Agis^  that 
if  both  his  intentions  were  carried  into  execution  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  probably  raise  great  commotions  in  Sparta;  but  if  he  first 
obliged  the  rich  by  the  cancelling  of  debts,  tliey  would  afterwards 
quietly  and  readily  consent  to  the  distribution  of  lands.  Agesilaus 
drew  Lysander,  too,  into  the  same  snare.  An  order,  therefore,  was 
issued  for  bringing  in  all  bonds,  (the  Lacedaemonians  call  them 
claria),  and  they  were  piled  together  in  the  market  place  and  burnt. 
When  the  fire  began  to  bum,  the  usurers  and  other  creditors  walked 
off  in  great  distress:  but  Agesilaus,  in  a  scoffing  way,  said,  "  He 
never  saw  a  brighter  or  more  glorious  flame." 

The  common  people  demanded  that  the  distribution  of  iatids 
should  also  be  made  immediately,  and  the  kings  gave  orders  for  it; 
but  Agesilaus  found  out  some  pretence  or  other  for  delay,  till  it  was 
time  for  Agis  to  take  the  field  in  behalf  of  the  Acheans,  who  were 
allies  uf  the  Spartans,  and  had  applied  to  them  for  succours:  for 
they  expected  that  the  .^tolians  would  take  the  route  through  the 
territory  of  Megara,  and  enter  Peloponnesus.  Aratus,  general  of 
the  Achteans,  assembled  an  army  to  preveat  it,  and  wrote  to  the 
rphori  for  assistance. 

They  immediately  sent  Agis  upon  that  service;  and  that  prince 
went  out  with  the  highest  hopes,  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  his  men, 
and  their  attachment  to  his  person.  They  were  most  of  them  young 
men  in  very  indifferent  circumstances,  who,  being  now  released  from 
their  debts,  and  expecting  a  division  of  lands,  if  they  returned  from 
the  war,  strove  to  recommend  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to 
Agis.  It  was  a  most  agreeable  spectacle  to  the  cities  to  see  them 
march  through  Peloponnesus  without  committing  the  least  violence, 
and  with  such  discipline,  that  they  were  scarce  heard  as  they  passed. 
The  Greeks  said  one  to  another,  "  With  what  excellent  order  an4 
decency  must  the  armies  under  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  or  Agesilaus 
of  old,  have  moved,  when  we  find  such  exact  obedience,  such  re- 
verence  in  these  Spartans  to  a  general  who  is,  perhaps,  the  youngest 
man  in  the  whole  army!"  Indeed,  this  young  prince's  simplicity  of 
diet,  his  love  of  labour,  and  bb  affectiog  do  show  either  in  his  dress 


i  above  a  private  soldier,  made  all  the  common  |>euplc,  as  he 
look  upon  him  with  pleasure  and  admlmtion:  but  h\%  n 
l«gulMioo»  at  Laccdtenion  displeased  the  rich,  and  thry  were 
that  hr  migdt  raise  coniinotions  every  where  among  the  commonal 
and  pat  tbem  upon  following  the  example. 

Alter  Agis  had  jcnned  Arutus  at  C  orintli,  in  the  dclibersitioiu  al 

sod  fighting  the  enemy,  he  showed  a  proper  courage  and 
t,  wilkoiit  any  entliusiustic  or  irrational  flights.  Ho  gave  it  as 
B,  "  Thai  they  should  give  battle,  and  not  suftcr  the  war 
the  gates  of  Peloponnesus.  He  would  do,  however,  %htH 
itltought  most  expedient,  because  he  was  the  older  man,  and 
of  the  AchfCAna,  whom  he  came  not  to  dictate  to,  but  to 
in  the  war." 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Buto*  of  Sinopc  relates  it  io  another 
lanncr.  He  snys,  Aratiis  was  for  fighting,  and  Agis  declined  it. 
But  Bato  had  never  n>el  with  what  Arutus  writes  by  way  of  apoli 
Sat  himself  upon  this  point.  That  geneml  tells  us,  "  That  m  ti 
knsiwndmen  iiad  almost  nni^licd  their  harvest,  he  thought  it  belter 
W  let  the  enemy  pass,  than  to  hazard,  by  a  battle,  the  loss  of 
whole  couutry."  Therefore,  when  Aratus  determined  not  to 
and  dismissed  his  allies  with  eoniplinicnts  on  their  readiness  to  sci 
him,  Agis,  who  had  gained  great  honour  by  his  behaviour,  niarchi 
back  to  Sparta,  where,  by  this  time,  internal  troubles  iind  changes 
(lemunded  his  presence. 

Agcsilaus,  still  one  of  the  ephori,  and  delivered  from  the  pressure 
^f  debt  which  had  weighed  down  his  spirilt,  scrupled  no  act  of  in- 
justice that  might  bring  money  into  his  coffers.  He  even  added  to 
tlie  year  a  thirteenth  nwnth,  though  the  proper  |)criod  for  tliat  in- 
Irrcnlation  was  not  conic,  and  insisting  on  the  people's  laying  taper- 
ttumerary  taxes  for  that  month.  Being  afraid,  however,  of  rcveogr 
from  ihu^c  he  liiid  injured,  and  seeing  himself  haled  by  all  the  world, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  niaintain  u  guard,  which  always  attended 
kiin  (0  the  senate- Itou-se.  As  to  the  kings,  he  expressed  an  utter 
contempt  for  one  of  them,  and  the  respect  he  paid  the  other  he 
would  have  understood  to  be  rather  on  account  of  his  being  his 
kinsman,  than  his  we.iring  the  crown :  besides,  he  propagntcd  a  re» 
iiortt  ''"•'  '"^  should  be  one  of  the  rjihuri  the  ye."«r  following  His 
enemies,  therefore,  dclerminetl  to  ha/.anl  iin  inmiediale  ntlrmpi 
miiiist  him,  nml  openly  brought  b.ick  lAonidas  from  'i'egi'a,  and 
plari'd  him  on  ibc  throne.  The  people  saw  it  with  plea»»re;  for 
ihey  were  angry  at  finding  thcniselve*  deceived  with  respect  to  the 
promised  dijtiibuiiou  of  Innds.     Agesibius  had  hardly  escaped  then 

•     lU    "ruir    liir   Uljlvtv  »f  i'cin*. 
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fuiy,  had  not  his  son  Hippomedon,  Who  was  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  whole  city  on  account  of  his  valour,  interceded  for  his  life. 

The  kings  both  took  sanctuary,  Agis  in  Chakioicos,  and  Cleoin- 
brotus  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  It  was  against  the  latter  that 
Leonidas  was  most  iivcensed;  and  therefore  passing  Agis  by,  iie 
went  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  seize  Cleomhrotus,  whom  he  re- 
proached, in  terms  of  resentment,  with  conspiring  against  him, 
though  honoured  with  his  alliance,  depriving  him  of  the  crown,  aud 
banishing  him  his  country. 

Cleombrotus  had  nothing  to  say,  but  sat  in  the  deepest  distress 
and  silence.  Chelonis,  the  daughter  of  Leonidas,  had  looked  upon 
the  injury  done  her  father  as  done  to  herself.  When  Cleombrotus 
robbed  him  of  the  crown,  she  left  him  to  console  her  father  in  his 
misfortune.  While  he  was  in  sanctuary,  she  staid  with  him,  and, 
when  he  retired,  she  attended  him  in  his  flight,  sympathizing  with 
his  sorrow,  and  full  of  resentment  against  Cleombrotus.     But  when 

the  misfortunes  of  her  father  changed,  she  changed  too. She  joined 

her  husband  as  a  suppliant,  and  was  found  sitting  by  him  with  great 
niarks  of  tenderness,  and  her  two  children,  one  on  each  side,  at  her 
feet.  The  whole  compaiiy  were  much  struck  at  the  sight,  and  they 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  they  considered  her  goodness  of 
heart,  and  such  superior  instances  of  affection. 

Cbelonb,  then  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit  and  dishevelled 
hair,  thus  addressed  Leonidas :  "  It  was  not,  my  dear  father,  com- 
passion for  Cleombrotus  which  put  me  in  this  habit,  and  gave  mc 
thb  look  of  misery.  My  sorrows  took  their  date  with  your  misfor- 
tunes and  your  banishment,  and  have  ever  since  remained  my  fa- 
miliar companions.  Now  you  have  conquered  your  enemies,  and 
are  again  king  of  Sparta,  should  1  still  retain  these  ensigns  of  afHic- 
tioD,  or  assume  festival  and  royal  ornaments,  while  the  husband  of 
my  youth,  whom  you  gave  me,  falls  a  victim  to  your  vengeance?  If 
his  own  submission,  if  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children  cannot  pro- 
pitiate yoa,  he  must  suffer  a  severer  punishment  for  his  offences 

tlian  you  require he  must  see  his  beloved  wife  die  before  him:  for 

how  can  I  live  and  support  the  sight  of  my  own  sex,  after  both  my 

husband  and  my  father  have  refused  to  hearken  to  my  supplication 

when  it  appears  tiiat,  both  as  a  wife  and  a  daughter,  I  am  born  to 
be  a  miserable  outcast  with  my  family?  If  this  poor  man  had  any 
plausible  reasons  for  what  he  did,  I  obviated  them  all  by  forsaking 
him  to  follow  you.  But  you  furnish  him  with  a  sufficient  apology 
for  his  mbbehaviour,  by  showing  that  a  crown  is  so  great  and  dc- 
•irable  an  object,  that  a  son-in-law  must  be  slain,  and  a  daughter 
utterly  disregarded,  where  that  b  in  the  question." 
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ChelonU,  after  this  supplication,  rested  her  rlieck  on  her  hus- 
band's head,  and,  with  an  eye  dim  and  languid  with  sorrow,  looked 
round  on  the  spectators.  Leonidas  consulted  his  friends  upon  the 
point,  and  then  commanded  Clcombrotus  to  rise  and  go  into  exile; 
but  he  desired  Chelonis  to  stay,  and  not  leave  so  affectionate  a  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  kind  enough  to  grant  her  her  hushnnd's  life. 
Chelonis,  however,  would  not  be  persuaded.  When  her  husband 
was  risen  from  the  ground,  she  put  one  child  in  his  arms,  and  took 
the  other  herself,  and,  after  having  paid  due  homage  at  the  altar 
where  they  had  taken  sanctuary,  she  went  with  him  into  banishment; 
to  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus  been  corrupted  with  the  love  of  false 
glory,  he  must  have  thought  exile,  with  such  a  woman,  a  greater 
bi4)piness  than  a  kingdom  without  her. 

After  Cieombrotus  was  thus  expelled,  the  ephori  removed,  m4 
others  put  in  their  place,  Leonidas  laid  a  scheme  to  get  Agis  into 
his  power.  At  first  he  desired  him  to  leave  his  sanctuary,  and  re- 
sume his  share  of  the  government:  "  For  the  people,"  he  ttid, 
"  thought  he  might  well  be  pardoned,  ns  a  young  man  ambitions  of 
honour;  and  the  rather,  because  they,  as  well  as  he,  had  beeo  dc« 
ceived  by  the  craft  of  Agesilaus."  But  when  he  found  tlut  Agis 
suspected  him,  and  chose  to  stay  where  he  was,  he  threw  off* the 
mask  of  kindness.  Ampharcs,  Demochares,  and  Arcesilaus,  used  to 
givie  Agis  their  company,  for  they  were  his  intimate  friends.  They 
likewise  conducted  him  from  the  temple  to  the  bath,  and,  after  he 
had  bathed,  brought  him  back  to  the  sanctuary.  Amphares  had 
lately  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  plate  and  other  rich  furrtiture  of  Age- 
sistrata,  and  he  hoped,  that  if  he  could  destroy  the  king  and  the 
princesses  of  his  family,  he  might  keep  those  goods  as  his  own.  On 
this  account,  he  is  said  to  have  first  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
Leonidas,  and  to  liave  endeavoured  to  bring  the  ephori,  his  colleagues, 
to  do  the  same. 

As  Agis  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  temple,  and  only  went 
out  to  the  bath,  they  resolved  to  make  use  of  that  opportunttj. 
Therefore,  one  day  on  his  return,  they  met  him  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  friendship,  and,  as  they  conducted  him  on  his  way, 
conversed  with  much  freedom  and  gaiety,  which  his  youth  and  their 
intimacy  with  him  seemed  to  warrant.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
turning  of  a  street  which  led  to  the  prison,  Amphares,  by  virtue  of 
hi*  office,  arrested  him.  "  I  take  you,  Agis,"  said  he,  "intocus- 
stody,  in  order  to  your  giving  account  to  the  ephori  of  your  adroinia- 
iration."  At  the  same  time,  Demochares,  who  was  a  tall  stroaf 
man,  wrapped  his  cloke  about  his  head,  and  drugged  him  oiT.  Th* 
rest,  as  they  had  previously  concerted  the  thing,  pushed  hia  tm 
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b«iiind,  und  no  one  coming  to  his  rescue  or  assistance,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

Leonidas  presently  came  with  a  strong  band  of  mercenaries  to  se- 
cure the  prison  without,  atid  the  ephori  entered  it  with  such  senators 
as  were  of  their  party.  They  began,  as  in  a  judicial  process,  with  de- 
manding what  he  had  to  say  in  defence  of  liis  proceedings;  and 
as  the  young  prince  only  laughed  at  their  dissimulation,  Amphares 
told  him,  "  They  would  soon  make  him  weep  for  his  presumption," 
Another  of  the  ephori,  seeming  inclined  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  ex- 
cusing himself  and  getting  off,  asked  him  whether  Lysander  and 
Agesilaus  had  not  forced  him  into  the  measures  lie  took?"  But  Agis 
answered,  "  I  was  forced  by  no  man ;  it  was  my  attachment  to  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  my  desire  to  imitate  him,  which  made 
me  adopt  his  form  of  government."  Then  the  same  magistrate  de- 
manded, "  Whether  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done?"  and  his 
answer  was,  "  1  shall  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design,  though 
I  see  death  before  my  eyes."  Upon  this  they  passed  sentence  of 
death  upon  him,  and  commanded  tiie  officers  to  carry  him  iuto  the 
decade,  which  is  a  small  apartment  in  the  prison  where  they  stran- 
gle malefactors.  But  theofficers  durst  not  touch  him,  and  tl-.c  very 
mercenaries  declined  it;  for  they  thought  it  impious  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  a  king.  Demochares,  seeing  this,  loaded  them  with  re- 
proaches, aud  threatened  to  punish  them.  At  the  same  time,  he 
laid  hold  of  Agis  himself,  and  thrust  him  into  the  dungeon. 

By  this  time  it  was  generally  known  that  Agis  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  at  the  prison-gates 
with  lanterns  and  torches.  Among  the  numbers  who  resented  these 
proceedings,  were  (lie  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis,  crying  out 
and  begging  that  the  king  might  be  heard  and  judged  by  the  people 
in  full  assembly:  but  this,  instead  of  procuring  him  a  respite,  has- 
tened his  execution;  for  they  were  afraid  he  would  be  rescued  in  the 
night,  if  the  tumult  should  increase. 

As  Agis  was  going  to  execution,  he  perceived  one  of  the  officers 
lamenting  his  fate  with  tears ;  upon  which  he  uid,  "  My  friend, 
dry  up  your  tears  ;  for,  as  I  suffer  innocently,  I  am  in  a  better  con- 
dition thitn  those  who  condemn  me  contrary  to  law  and  justice."  So 
saying,  he  cheerfully  offered  his  neck  to  the  executioner. 

Amphares  then  going  to  the  gate,  Agesistrata  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  on  account  of  their  long  intimacy  and  friendship.  He  raised 
her  from  the  ground,  and  told  her,  "  No  further  violence  should  be 
offered  her  son,  nor  should  he  now  have  any  hard  treatment."  He 
told  her,  too,  she  might  go  in  and  see  her  son,  if  she  pleased.  Siie 
desired  that  her  mother  might  be  admitted  with  her,  aud  Ampliares 
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assured  her  there  would  be  no  objection.  When  he  had  let  them  i^ 
he  commanded  the  gates  to  be  locked  again,  and  Archidamw  to  be 
first  introduced.  She  was  very  old,  and  had  lived  in  great  hoDOW 
and  esteem  among  the  Spartans.  After  she  was  put  to  death,  ha 
ordered  Agesistrata  to  walk  in :  she  did  so,  and  beheld  her  soo  «>■ 
tended  on  the  ground,  and  her  mother  hanging  by  the  neck.  She 
assisted  the  officers  iu  taking  Archidamia  down,  placed  the  bodyby 
that  of  Agis,  and  wrapped  it  decently  up.  Then  embraciog  kr 
son,  and  kissing  him,  she  said,  "  My  son,  thy  too  great  moden- 
tion,  lenity,  and  humanity,  have  both  ruined  thee  and  us."  Aa> 
phares,  who  from  the  door  saw  and  heard  all  that  passed,  went  up  m 
great  fury  to  Agesistrata,  and  said,  "  If  you  approved  yonr  son'a  ac- 
tions, you  shall  also  have  his  reward."  She  rose  up  to  meet  ha 
&te,  and  said,  with  a  sigh  for  her  country^  '*  May  all  this  be  for  die 
good  of  Sparta !" 

When  these  events  were  reported  in  the  city,  and  the  three  coipaet 
carried  out,  the  terror  the  sad  scene  inspired  was  not  so  grealy 
bat  that  the  people  openly  expressed  their  grief  and  iodigoatii% 
and  their  hatred  of  Leonidas  and  Ampliares :  fcH-  they  were  peiw 
suaded  that  there  had  not  been  such  a  train  of  villanous  aod  k»« 
pious  actions  at  Sparta,  since  the  Dorians  first  inhabited  Pelopooae* 
sus.  The  majesty  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  had  been  held  id  such  t^ 
neration,  even  by  their  enemies,  that  they  had  scrupled  to  strib* 
them,  when  they  had  opportunity  for  it,  in  battle.  Hence  it ' 
that  in  the  many  actions  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  i 
Greeks,  the  former  had  lost  only  their  king  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  hfm 
javelin  at  the  battle  of  Leuctia  a  little  before  tl>e  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  As  for  Tlieopompus,  who,  as  the  Messenians  afim^ 
was  slain  by  Aristomenes,  the  Lacedemonians  deny  it,  and  say  he  in»- 
only  wounded.  That,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute;  bqt  h 
is  certain  that  Agis  was  the  first  king  of  Lacediemon  put  to  dwlh 
by  the  ephori:  and  that  he  suffered  only  for  engaging  in  an  enterprin* 
that  was  truly  glorious  and  worthy  of  Sparta ;  though  he  was  of  «» 
age  at  which  even  errors  are  considered  as  pardonable.  Hia  fricadi 
had  more  reason  to  complain  of  him  than  his  enemies  for  sana|^ 
Leonidas,  and  trusting  his  associates,  in  tlie  undesigning  generasi^ 
and  goodness  of  his  heart. 


CLEOMENES. 


AFTER  Agis  was  put  to  death,  Leonidas  intended  tlie  same  fate 
for  his  brother  Archidamus ;  but  that  prince  saved  himself  by  ^ 
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timely  Ktreat.  However,  his  wife  Agiatis,  who  was  newly  brought 
to  bed,  was  forced  by  the  tyrant  from  her  own  house,  and  giveo  to 
his  son  Cleoinenes.  Cleonaenes  was  not  quite  come  to  years  of  ma- 
turity, but  his  father  was  not  willing  that  any  otlier  man  should  have 
the  lady;  for  she  was  daughter  to  Gylippus,  and  heiress  to  his  great 
estate;  and  in  beauty,  as  well  as  happiness  of  temper  and  conduct, 
superior  to  all  the  women  of  Greece.  She  left  nothing  unattempted 
tO'prevent  her  being  forced  into  this  match,  but  found  all  her  efforts 
ineffectual.  Therefore,  when  she  was  married  to  Cleomenes,  she 
made  him  a  good  and  affectionate  wife,  though  she  hated  his  father. 
Cleomenes  was  passionately  fond  of  her  from  the  first,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  his  wife  made  him  sympathize  with  heron  the  mournful 
remembrance  of  Agis.  He  would  often  ask  her  for  the  history  of 
that  unfortunate  prince,  and  listen  witii  great  attention  to  her  ac- 
count of  his  sentiments  and  designs. 

Cleomenes  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and  had  a  native  greatness  of 
mind.  Nature  had,  moreover,  disposed  him  to  temperance-  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  as  much  as  Agis ;  but  he  had  not  his  calm- 
ness aud  moderation.  His  spirit  had  an  ardour  in  it;  and  there  was 
an  impf  tuosity  in  his  pursuits  of  honour,  or  whatever  appeared  to 
him  under  that  character.  He  thought  it  most  glorious  to  reign  over 
a  willing  people;  but,  at  the  same  time,  bethought  it  not  inglo- 
rious to  subdue  their  reluctancies,  and  bring  them  against  their  io- 
dinadons  into  what  was  good  and  salutary. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  manners  and  customs  of 
^arta.  He  saw  that  ease  aud  pleasure  were  the  great  objects  with 
the  people;  that  the  kiug  paid  but  little  regard  to  public  concerns, 
and,  if  nobody  gave  him  any  disturbance,  chose  to  spend  his  time 
in  the  enjoyments  of  affluence  and  luxury;  that  individuals,  entirely 
actuated  by  self-interest,  paid  no  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
state,  any  further  than  they  could  turn  it  to  their  own  emolument. 
And  what  rendered  the  prospect  still  more  melancholy,  it  appeared 
dangerous  to  make  any  mention  of  training  the  youth  to  strong  ex- 
ercises and  strict  temperance,  to  persevering  fortitude  and  universal 
equality,  since  the  proposing  of  these  things  cost  Agis  his  life. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  Cleomenes  was  instructed  in  philosophy,  ata 
veryeariy  period  of  life,  by  Sphterus  the  Borysthenite*,  who  came 
to  Laced«mon  and  taught  the  youth  with  great  diligence  and  suc- 
cess.    Sphsrus  was  one  of  the  principal  disciples  of  Zeno  the  Ci- 

*  This  Spharas  trai  bcrn  towards  the  end  nf  tlie  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pliiiadelplini,  and 
flourished  und«r  that  of  Euergetes,  Diogenes  Laertius  has  given  us  a  catalogoe  •(  his 
vorks,  which  were  coiuideiable.  He  was  Uie  scholar  of  Zeno,  and  afterwards  of 
Citanthus. 
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tmii*;  and,  it  seems,  that  he  admired  the  strength  of  genius  h« 
found  in  Clefiracncs,  and  added  fresh  incentives  to  his  love  of  glory. 
Wc  are  informed,  tliat  when  Lconidas  of  old  was  asked,  "'  Wliat 
he  thought  of  the  poetry  of  Tyrfwusr"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  courage  of  our  youth;  for  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  inspires  them  makes  them  fear  no  dani;er  in  battle." 
So  the  Stoic  philosophy  t  niay  put  persons  of  great  and  fiery  spiriti 
upon  eoterprises  that  are  too  desperate ;  but,  in  those  of  a  grave  and 
mild  disposition,  it  will  produce  all  the  good  effects  for  which  it  wtt 
designed. 

When  Leonidas  died,  and  Cleomcnea  came  to  the  crown,  he  ob- 
served that  all  ranks  of  men  were  utterly  corrupted.  The  rich  had  an 
eye  only  to  private  profit  and  plea&ure,  and  utterly  neglected  the  public 
interest.  The  common  people,  on  account  of  tlie  meanness  of  their 
circumstances,  had  no  spirit  for  war,  nor  ambition  to  instruct  their 
children  in  the  Spartan  exercises.  Cleomeiies  himself  had  only  the 
name  of  king,  while  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ephori.  H« 
therefore  soon  began  to  think  of  changing  the  present  pvisiurc  of  af- 
fairs. He  had  a  friend  called  Xenares,  united  to  him  by  such  m 
(tflPection  as  the  Spartnns  called  iti.tptration.  Him  he  first  sounded; 
inquiring  of  him  what  kind  of  prince  Agis  was;  by  what  steps,  umI 
witit  what  associates,  he  came  into  the  way  he  took,  Xenares  at 
first  consented  readily  enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  gave  biai 
an  exact  narrative  of  all  the  proceedings:  but  when  he  found  that 
Cleomenes  intrrcted  himself  deeply  in  the  afTkir,  and  took  such  an 
enthusiastic  pleasure  in  the  new  schemes  of  Agis,  as  to  desire  to  haa^ 
them  again  and  again,  he  reproved  his  distempered  inclinations,  ^^H 
{It  last  entirely  left  his  company.  However,  he  did  not  acquaint  any 
one  with  the  cause  of  their  misunderstanding;  but  only  said,  "  Cleo- 
tnenes  knew  very  well."  As  Xenares  so  strongly  op|>osed  the  king's 
project,  he  thought  others  must  be  as  little  disposed  to  corae  into  it; 
and  therefore  ho  concerted  the  whole  matter  by  himself.  Id  the 
persunsion  that  he  could  more  easily  effect  his  intended  rhaofc  ia 
time  of  war  than  in  |Kacc,  he  embroiled  his  coantry  with  thcAdw 
ans,  who  had  indeed  given  sufficient  occa&ion  of  complaint:  tat 
Arntus,  who  was  the  lending  man  among  them,  had  laid  it  down  as 
a  princi])le,  ftom  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  to  reduce  al' 
Peloponnesus  to  one  body.     This  was  the  end  he  had  in  view  in  hi: 

*  He  wu  >a  called  Ui  duttnguiili  liini  frooi  Z«iio  oT  F.Irt,  a  cit;r  of  Lacooia,  aha 
(nuHilicd  atMiit  two  hundred  ;cari  after  the  dnih  uf  Zciiu  ibe  Citiati.  Ciliua,  af 
«bicli  the  elder  Zeno  watanaliTr,  waia  town  inCvprui. 

1  Ftoa  tti  teadcMjr  to  ioaptr*  •  cantaopt  «f  death,  and  a  belief  m  Iht 
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numerous  expediiions,  und  in  all  ilie  proceedings  of  government, 
■during  the  many  years  that  he  held  the  reins  id  Achaia.  And,  ia- 
deed,  he  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  secure  Pelo- 
ponnesus against  lis  enemies  without.  He  had  succeeded  with 
most  o(  the  states  of  that  peninsula;  the  Lacedemonians  and 
£iean>,  and  such  of  the  Arcadians  as  were  in  the  Lacedeemoninn 
Interest,  were  all  that  stood  out.  Upon  the  death  of  Leooidas,  he 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  Arcadians,  particularly  those 
who  bordered  upon  the  Achieans;  by  this  means  designing  to  try 
liow  the  Lacedtemonians  stood  inclined.  As  for  Cleomenes,  he  de- 
jpised  him  as  a  young  man  without  experience. 

The  ep/iOfi,  however,  sent  Cleomenes  to  seixe  Athenseum*,  neaP 
Belbina.  This  place  is  one  of  the  keys  of  Laconia,  and  was  then 
in  dispute  between  the  Spartans  and  Megalopolitans.  Cleomenes 
accordingly  took  it,  and  fortified  it.  Aratus  made  no  remonstrance, 
but  marched  by  night  to  surprise  Tegca  and  Orchomenus.     How- 

tcver,  the  persons  who  hud  promised  to  betray  these  places  to  him 
found  their  hearts  fail  them,  when  they  came  to  the  point;  and  he 
mired  undiscovered,  as  he  thought,  l^pon  this,  Cleomenes  wrote 
to  him,  in  a  familiar  way,  desiring  to  know,  "  Whither  he  march- 
the  night  before?"  Aratus  answered,  "  That,  understanding 
liis  dasign  to  fortify  Belbina,  the  intent  of  his  last  motion  was  to 
prevent  that  measure."  Cleomenes  humorously  replied,  "  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  account  of  your  march;  but  should  be  glad  to  know 
where  those  torches  and  ladders  were  marching." 

Aratus  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  jest;  and  he  asked  what 
iiiud  of  man  this  young  prince  was?  Dcmocrates,  a  Lacedjemonian 
exile,  answered,  "  If  you  design  to  do  any  thing  against  the  Spar- 
you  must  do  it  quickly,  before  the  spurs  uf  this  cockret  be 
grown." 

Cleomenes,  with  a  few  horse,  and  three  hundred  foot,  was  now 

posted  in  Arcadia.     The  ephori,  apprehensive  of  a  war,  conmiand- 

I    ed  him  home;  and  he  obeyed:  but  finding  that,  in  V:>nsequence  of 

■  this  retreat,  Aratus  had  taken  Caphys,  they  ordered  him  to  take  the 

field  ag&in.     Cleomenes  made  himself  master  of  Methydrium,  and 

ravaged  the  territories  of  Argos:  whereupon  the  Achifans  marPhed 

tagiinst  him  with  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  under 

the  command  of  Aristomachus.     Cleomenes  met  him  at  Palantiuni, 

tand^Sered  him  battle:  but  Aratus,  intimidated  by  this  instance  of 
the  young  prince's  spirit,  dissuaded  the  general  from  engaging,  and 
retreated.  Tliis  retreat  ex[M>sed  Aratus  to  reproach  among  the 
Ach«ans,  and  to  scorn  and  contempt  among  the  Spartans,  whose 
*  A  tcnipU  uf  Miccif  k. 
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army  consisted  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  men.  Cicoinenes, 
elevated  with  this  success,  began  to  talk  in  a  higher  tone  .tmong  the 
people,  and  bade  them  rememl>er  an  expression  of  one  of  their  an- 
cient kings,  who  said,  "  The  Lucedtemonians  seldom  inqwirrd  tKc 
Dumber  of  their  enemies,  but  the  place  where  they  could  be  fonnd." 

After  this  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Elcans,  against  whoin 
the  Achseans  had  now  turned  their  arms.  He  attacked  the  latter  at 
Lycaeum,  as  they  were  upon  the  retreat,  and  put  them  vntirely  t 
the  rout;  not  only  spreading  terror  tluougb  therr  whole  army,  but 
killing  great  numbers,  and  making  many  prisoners.  It  was  even  re- 
ported among  the  Greeks,  that  Aratus  whs  of  the  number  uf  tha 
slain.  Aratus,  availing  himself  in  the  best  manner  of  the  opportu- 
nity, with  the  troops  that  attended  him  iti  his  flight,  marched  im 
mediately  to  Mantinea,  and  coming  upon  it  by  surprise,  took  i 
and  secured  it  for  the  Achteans. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  greatly  dispirited  at  this  loss,  opposed  CI 
menes  in  his  inclination  for  war.   ''He  therefore  bethought  hinise 
of  calling  Archidamus,    the  brother  of   Agis,    from   Messenc,  to 
whom,  in  the  other  family,  the  crown  belonged:  for  he  imagined^ 
that  the  power  of  the  ephtjri  would  not  be  so  formidable,  when  thef 
kingly  government,  according  to  the  Spartan  constitution,  was  com- 
plete, and  had  its  proper  weight  in  the  scale.     The  party  that  had 
put  Agis  to  death  perceiving  this,  and  dreading  vengeance  fmm  Ar- 
chidamus, if  he  should  be  established  on  the  throne,  took  this  me- 
thod to  prevent  it:  they  joined  in  inviting  him  to  come  privately  to 
Sparta,  and  even  assisted   him  in  his  return  ;  but  they  assassinated   , 
kim  tnmediately  after.     Whether   it  was  against  the   consent  ofl 
Clconienes,  as  Phylarchus  thinks,  or  whether  his  friends  persuaded" 
him  to  abandon  that  unhappy  prince,  we  cannot  lake  upon  us  tosaj^ 
The  greatest  part  of  the  blame,  however,  fell  upon  those  frieo^M 
who,  if  he  gave  his  consent,  were  supposed   to  have  teased  hiio^ 
into  it. 

By  this  time,  (te  was  resolved  to  carry  his  intended  cliangcs  into 
immediate  execution,  and  therefore  he  bribed  the  ephori  li>  permit 
liim  to  renew  the  war.  He  g;iined  also  ninny  others  by  the  M«iM- 
ancc  of  his  mother  CrHlesicle.i,  who  libernlly  supplied  him  with  mo- 
ney^ and  joined  in  his  schemes  of  glory.  Nay,  it  is  said,  tlwi, 
though  disinclined  to  many  again,  for  her  son's  sake,  she  accepted 
a  roan  who  had  gieat  interest  and  authority  among  the  people. 

One  of  his  first  operations  was  the  going  to  seize  Leuctni,  whii 
it  •  place  within  the  dependencies  of  Megalopolis.     The  Adu 
hastened  to  its  relief,  under  the  comnutul  of  Aratus;  and  a  hsttl 
was  fought  under  the  walb,  in  which  part  of  the  Lacedcmonia 
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annjr  was  beaten.  But  Aratus  stopping  the  pursuit  at  a  defile  which 
was  in  the  way,  Lysiadas*  the  Megalopolitan,  offended  at  the  ordeT^ 
encouraged  the  cavalry  under  his  command  (o  pursae  (he  advantage 
they  had  gained ;  by  which  means  he  entangled  them  among  vine- 
yards, ditches,  and  other  enclosures,  where  they  were  forced  to  break 
their  ranks,  and  fell  into  great  disorder.  Cleomenes,  seeing  his  op- 
portunity, commanded  the  Tarentines  and  Cretans  to  fall  upon  them; 
and  Lysiadas,  after  great  exertions  of  valour,  was  defeated  and  slain. 
The  Lacedsmonians,  thus  encouraged,  returned  to  the  action  with 
shouts  of  joy,  and  routed  the  whole  Achaan  army.  After  a  oon- 
siderable  carnage,  a  truce  was  granted  the  survivors,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  bury  their  dead;  but  Clcomenes  ordered  the  body  of 
Lysiadas  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  clothed  it  in  robes  of  purple, 
and  put  a  crown  upon  its  head,  and  in  this  attire  he  sent  it  to  the 
gates  of  Megalopolb.  This  was  that  Lysiadas  who  restored  liberty 
to  the  city  in  which  he  was  an  absolute  prince,  and  united  it  to  the 
Achsan  league. 

Clcomenes,  greatly  elated  with  this  victory,  thought,  if  matters 
were  once  entirely  at  his  disposal  in  Sparta,  the  Achsans  would  no 
longer  )(e  able  tq  stand  before  him.  For  this  reason,  he  endeavoured 
to  convince  his  father-in-law,  Megistonus,  that  the  yoke  of  the 
ephori  ought  to  be  brokeu,  and  an  equal  division  of  the  property  to 
be  made;  by  means  of  which  equality  Spnrta  would  resume  her 
ancient  valour,  and  once  more  rise  to  the  empire  of  Greece.  JVfe- 
gistonus  complied,  and  the  king  then  took  two  or  three  other  friends 
into  the  scheme. 

About  that  time,  one  of  the  ephori  had  a  surprising  dream,  as  he 
slept  in  the  temple  of  Pasiphs.  He  thought  that,  in  the  court  where  . 
the  ephori  used  to  sit  for  the  despatcii  of  business,  four  chairs  were 
taken  away,  and  only  one  left.  And,  as  he  was  wondering  at  the 
change,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  sanctuary,  which  said,  "  This  is 
best  for  Sparta."  The  magistrate  related  this  vision  of  his  to  Cleo- 
mcnes,  who  at  first  was  greatly  disconcerted,  thinking  that  some 
suspicion  had  led  him  to  sound  his  intentions.  But  when  he  found 
that  there  was  no  fiction  in  the  case,  he  was  the  more  confirmed  in 
bis  purpose ;  and  taking  with  him  such  of  the  citizens  as  he  thought 
most  likely  to  oppose  it,  he  marched  against  Hersa  and  Alssa,  two 
cities  belonging  to  the  Achasan  league,  and  took  them.  After  this,  he 
laid  in  a  great  store  of  provisions  at  Orchomenus,  and  then  besieged 
Mantinca.  At  last  he  so  harassed  the  Lacedaemonians  by  a  variety 
of  long  marches,  that  most  of  them  desired  to  be  left  in  Arcadia; 
and  he  returned  to  Sparta  with  the  mercenaries  only.    By  the  way 

*  In  the  text  it  it  Lgdiadas.    Bnt  Puljbios  calls  bim  Lytiadai;  to  d«ei  Plutvch  ia 
another  place. 
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he  communicated  his  design  to  sueh  of  them  as  he  believed  most 
attached  to  his  interest,  and  advanced  slowly,  thiit  he  might  come 
upon  the  ephori  as  they  were  at  supper. 

When  he  approached  the  town,  he  sent  Euryclidas  before  him  to 
the  hall  where  those  magistrates  used  to  sup,  upon  pretence  of  his 
being  charged  with  some  message  relative  to  the  army.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Thericion  and  Phoebis,  and  two  other  young  men  who 
had  been  educated  with  Cleomcnes,  and  whom  the  Spartans  caH 
Samothracittus.  These  were  at  the  head  of  a  small  party.  While 
Euryclidas  was  holding  the  ephori  in  discourse,  the  others  ran  upon 
them  with  their  drawn  swords.  They  were  all  slain  but  Agrsila< 
and  he  was  then  thought  to  have  shared  the  same  fate,  for  he  was 
the  first  man  that  fell ;  but  in  a  little  time  he  conveyed  himaelf 
silently  out  of  the  room,  and  crept  into  a  little  building  which 
the  temple  of  Fear.  This  temple  was  generally  shut  up,  hut  then 
happened  to  be  open.  When  he  was  got  in,  he  immediately  barred 
tlie  door.  The  other  four  were  despatched  outright ;  and  so  were 
above  ten  more  who  came  to  tiieir  assistance.  Those  who  remaiucd 
quiet  received  no  harm ;  nor  were  any  hindered  from  departing  the 
city.  Nay,  Agesilaus  himself  was  spared,  when  he  came  the  ocxt 
day  out  of  the  temple. 

The  Lacedaemonians  have  not  only  temples  dedicated  to  Fbak, 
but  also  to  De.'^tii,  to.LArcHTKR,  and  many  of  the  passions.  Nor 
do  they  pay  homage  to  Fear,  as  one  of  the  noxious  and  destroyingi^H 
demons,  but  tliey  consider  it  as  the  best  cement  of  society.  HencC^H 
it  was,  that  the  ephori,  (ns  Aristotle  tells  us),  when  they  entered  upon 
their  office,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  the  people  should 
shave  their  upper  lip,  and  be  obedient  to  the  laws,  that  they  might 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  severity.  As  for  the 
shaving  of  the  upper  lip,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  design  of  that  in- 
junction  is,  to  teach  the  youth  obedience  in  the  smallest  matters. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ancients  did  not  think  that  valour  con- 
sists in  the  exemption  from  fear;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  fear 
of  reproach,  and  the  dread  of  infamy :  for  thoKc  who  stand  most  ia 
fear  of  the  law  act  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  against  the  enemy; 
and  they  who  are  most  tender  of  their  reputation  look  with  the  least 
concern  upon  other  dangers.     Therefore  one  of  the  poets  said  well, 

Ingcnuuui  iliame  rciidct  with  fear. 

Hence  Homer  makes  Helen  say  to  her  father-in-law,  Priamus, 

Birfote  lliy  prtrtrnvr.  father,   t  appear 

Witli  cunicioua  aliaiu*  aod  rrvcrftiltal  (cu.— ^«^. 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  the  Grecian  troopt 

With  frar  and  iilence  uii  (licir  chiefi  attend. 

For  reverence  in  vulgar  minds  is  generally  the  concomitant  of  fear. 


And  therefore  the  LacediemoiiiaiiS  placed  the  temple  of  fear  near 
the  hall  where  the  epAori  used  to  eat,  to  show  that  their  aathority 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  regal. 

Next  day  Cleomcnes  proscribed  eighty  of  the  citizens,  whom  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  expel;  and  he  removed  all  the  seatD  of  the 
tpAori  cKcrpt  one,  in  which  he  designed  to  sit  himself,  to  hear 
CMites,  and  desptch  other  business.   Then  he  assembled  the  people, 
in  order  to  explain  and  defend  what  he  had  done.     His  speech  was 
to  thi*  effect:  "  The  administrotion  was  put  by  Lycurgus  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings  and  the  senate ;  and  Sparta  was  governed  by  them 
a  long  time,  without  any  occasion  for  other  magistrates:  but,  as  the 
Messenian  war  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  and  the  kings,  hav- 
ing the  armies  to  command,  bad  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the  decision 
of  causes  at  home,  they  pitched  upon  some  of  their  friends  to  be  left 
as  their  deputies  for  that  purpose,  under  the  title  of  ephori,  or  in" 
spectors.     At  first  they  behaved  as  substitutes  and  servants  to  the 
kings;  but,  by  little  and  little,  they  got  the  power  into  their  own 
hands,  and  insensibly  erected  their  office  into  an  independent  ma- 
gistracy*.    A  proof  of  this  is  a  custom  which  has  obtained  till  this 
time,  that  when  the  rp/wri  sent  for  the  king,  he  refused  to  hearken 
to  the  first  and  second  message,  atid  did  not  attend  them  till  they 
sent  a  third.     Asteropus  was  the  first  of  the  ephori  who  raised  their 
office  to  that  height  of  authority  many  ages  after  tlieir  creation. 
While  they  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  it  was  better  to 
endure  than  to  remove  them;  but  when,  by  their  usurpations,  they 
destroyed  the  ancient  form  of  government,  when  they  deposed  some 
kings,  put  others  to  death  without  any  form  of  trial,  and  threatened 
those  princes  who  desire  to  sec  the  divine  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try in  its  original  lustre,  they  became  absolutely  insupportable.  Had 
it  been  possible,  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  to  have  exterminated 
those  pests  which  they  had  introduced  into  Lucedtemon;  suchaa 
luxury,  superfluous  expense,  debts,  usury,  and  those  more  ancient 
evils,  poverty  and  riches,  I  should  then  have  thought  myself  the 
liappicst  of  kings.    In  curing  the  distempers  of  my  country,  I  should 
have  been  considered  os  the  physician   whose  lenient  hand  heals 
without  giving  pain.     But  for  what  necessity  has  obliged  me  to  do, 
1  have  the  authority  of  Lycurgus,  who,  though  neither  king  nor  ma- 
gistrate, but  only  a  private  man,  took  upon  him  to  act  as  a  kiogf. 


*  When  the  authority  of  the  kio>;i  wu  grown  loo  eiiormoas,  Thcopuiupui  fuuiid  it 
neceiMirj  to  curb  it  by  the  instilulioii  of  ilie  ephori.  Bui  the;  were  uoi  as  Clcuuieuei 
wy>;  the;  were,  m  tbeir  fir>t  eitaUllsbmeiil,  niiniiter]  lu  (lie  diagf. 

t  Lycurgai  never  uiumcd  or  u|iireil  to  legtl  attthotil; ;  and  Cicomcnci  mentioiu 
tbu  uilj  to  lake  off  Ibc  odtwnt  bom  biuuclf. 


•nd  appeared  publicly  in  arms:  the  consequence  of  which  was,  th«t 
Charilaus.  the  reigning  prince,  in  great  coiistemaiion,  Red  to  the 
ultar.  But,  heing  a  mild  and  patriotic  l<ing,  lie  soon  entered  int* 
the  designs  of  Lycurjjus,  and  accepted  his  new  f«irm  of  government. 
Therefore  tlie  proceedings  of  Lycurgus  arc  an  evidence  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  new-model  a  constitution  without  the  terror  of  an 
ermaed  force :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  applied  that  remedy  with 
great  moderation;  only  ridding  myself  of  such  as  opposed  the  tr«r 
interest  of  Laeedaetnon.  Among  the  rest,  I  shall  make  a  distributioa 
of  all  the  lands,  and  clear  the  people  of  their  delits.  Among  the 
stratTgers,  1  shall  select  some  of  the  best  and  ablest,  tltat  they  may 
beadmittctJ  citizens  of  Sparta,  and  protect  her  with  their  arms;  and 
that  we  may  no  longer  see  Laconia  a  prey  to  the  /Etolians  and  llly- 
T\an»,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  coucerncd  for 
its  defenie  " 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  he  was  the  first  to  surrender  his 
own  esiaie  into  the  public  stock.     His  father-in-law,  Mcgistonus^ 
•nd  his  other  friend!i,  followed  his  example :  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
did  the  same;  and  then   the  land  was  divided.     He  oven  assigned 
lots  for  each  of  ihc  |)er4ons  whom  he  had  driven  into  exile,  and  dc 
cfarcd  that  they  should  all  be  recalled,  when  tranquillity  had  once 
ipore  taken  place.     Having  filled  up  the  number  of  citizens  out  of 
the  best  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  he  raised 
a  body  of  four  thousand  foot,  whom  he  taught  to  use  the  two-handed 
pike  instead  of  the  javelin,  and  to  hold  their  shields  by  a  handle,  and 
not  hy  a  ring  as  before.   Then  he  applied  himself  to  the  education  of 
the  youth,  and  formed  them  with  all  the  strictness  of  the  Lacede- 
monian discipline;  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  much  assisted  by 
Sphieros.    Their  schools  of  exercise,  and  their  refectories,  were  sooo 
brotight  into  that  good  order  which  they  had  of  old;  some  being  rc- 
doced  to  it  by  compulsion,  but  the  greatest  part  coming  voluntarily 
irrto  tltat  noble  training  peculiar  to  Sjwrta.     However,  to  prevent 
any  ofl'ence  tiiat  might  be  taken  at  the  name  of  monarchy,  he  uiado 
his  brother  Euclidas  his  partner  to  the  throne ;  and  this  was  the  only 
lime  that  the  Spartans  hud  two  kings  of  the  same  family. 

He  ob^erved  that  the  Ach.enns,  and  Aratus,  the  principal  man 
among  them,  were  persuaded  that  the  late  change  had  brought  the 
Spartnti  aiTiiirs  into  a  doubtful  and  tinsettled  state,  and  that  he  would 
not  quit  the  city  while  it  was  in  such  a  ferment.  He  therefore  thought 
if  would  have  both  its  hooour  and  utility,  to  show  the  euemy  how 
readily  his  troops  would  obey  him.  In  consequence  of  which  he 
entered  the  Mrgalopolitan  territories,  where  he  spread  desolation, 
tod  made  a  very  considerable  booty.     In  one  of  bb  Ust  muchrs,  b« 
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seized  a  company  of  comedians  who  were  on  the  road  from  Messene; 
upon  which  he  .built  a  stage  in  the  enemy's  country,  proposed  a 
prize  of  forty  miruB  to  the  best  performer,  and  spent  one  day  in  see- 
ing  them.  Not  that  he  set  any  great  value  on  such  diversions,  but 
he  did  it  by  way  of  insult  upon  the  enemy,  to  show  his  superiority 
by  this  mark  of  contempt :  for,  among  the  Grecian  and  royal  armies, 
his  was  the  only  one  which  had  not  a  train  of  players,  jugglers, 
singers,  and  dancers  of  both  sexes.  No  intemperance  or  bufTuonery, 
no  public  shows  or  feasts,  except  ou  the  late  occasion,  were  ever 
seen  in  his  camp.  .  The  young  men  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their 
time  in  the  exercises,  and  the  old  men  in  teaching  them.  The  hours 
of  leisure  were  amused  with  cheerful  discourse,  which  had  all  the 
smartness  of  laconic  rapartee.  This  kind  of  amusement  had  those 
advantages  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus. 

The  king  himself  was  the  best  teacher.  Plain  and  simple  in  his 
equipage  and  diet,  assuming  no  manner  of  pomp  above  a  common 
citizen,  he  set  a  glorious  example  of  sobriety.  This  was  no  smalt 
advantage  to  his  affairs  in  Greece.  When  the  Greeks  addressed 
themselves  to  other  kings,  they  did  not  so  much  admire  their  wealth 
and  magnificence,  as  execrate  their  pride  and  spirit  of  ostentation, 
their  difficulty  of  access,  and  harshness  of  behaviour  to  all  who  had 
business  at  their  courts :  but  when  they  applied  to  Cleomenes,  who  not 
only  bore  the  title,  but  had  all  the  great  qualities  of  a  king,  tliey  saw  no 
purple  or  robes  of  state,  no  rich  carriages,  nogauntletsof  pages  or  door- 
keepers to  be  run.  Nor  had  they  their  answer,  after  great  difficulties, 
from  the  mouth  of  secretaries;  but  they  found  him  in  an  ordinary 
habit,  ready  to  meet  them  and  offer  them  his  hand.  He  received 
them  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  entered  into  their  business 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  This  engaging  manner  gained 
their  hearts,  and  they  declared  he  was  the  only  worthy  descendant 
of  Hercules. 

His  common  supper  was  short  and  truly  Laconic.  Tlierc  were 
only  couches  for  three  people;  but  when  he  entertained  ambassadors 
or  strangers,  two  more  couches  were  added,  and  the  table  was  a 
little  better  furnished  by  the  servants.  Not  that  any  curious  dessert 
was  added ;  only  the  dishes  were  larger,  and  the  wine  more  gener- 
ous :  fur  he  blamed  one  of  his  friends  for  setting  nothing  before 
strangers  but  tiie  coarse  cake  and  black  brotii,  which  they  ate  ia 
their  common  refectories.  '•  When  we  have  strangers  to  enter- 
tain," he  said,  "  we  need  not  be  such  very  exact  Lacedaemonians." 
After  supper,  a  three-legged  stand  was  brought  in,  upon  which  were 
placed  a  brass  bowl  full  of  wine,  two  silver  pots  that  held  about  a 
pint  and  a  half  a-piece,  and  a  few  caps  of  the  same  metal.    Such  of 
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the  guests  as  were  inclined  to  drink  made  use  of  these  vewels,  for 
the  cup  was  not  pressed  upon  any  man  against  his  will.  There  vms 
no  music  or  other  extrinsic  amusement;  nor  was  any  such  thing 
wanted.  He  entertained  his  company  very  agreeably  with  his  own 
conversation;  sometimes  asking  questions,  and  sometimes  lelling 
stories.  His  serious  discourse  was  perfectly  free  from  morosenes*, 
and  his  mirth  from  petulance  and  rusticity.  The  arts  which  other 
princes  used  of  drawing  men  to  their  purpose  by  bribery  jyid  corrup- 
tion, he  looked  upon  as  both  iniquitous  and  impolitic:  but  to  en- 
gage and  fix  people  in  his  interest  by  the  charms  of  conversation, 
without  fraud  or  guile,  appeared  to  him  an  honourable  method,  and 
worthy  of  n  king:  for  he  thought  this  the  true  difference  between  ■ 
hireling  and  n  friend ;  that  the  one  is  gained  by  money,  and  the 
other  by  an  obliging  behaviour. 

The  Mnntincans  were  the  first  who  applied  for  his  assistance. 
They  admitted  him  into  their  city  in  the  night ;  and  l.*ving  with  his 
help  expelled  the  Achaean  garrison,  put  themselves  under  his  pro- 
tection. He  re-established  their  laws  and  ancient  form  of  gorern- 
inent,  and  retired  the  same  day  to  Tepea.  From  thence  he  fetched 
a  compass  through  Arcadia,  and  marched  down  to  Plierse  in  Achaia; 
intending  by  this  movement  cither  to  bring  the  Ach»ans  to  a  battle, 
or  make  them  look  upon  Aratus  in  a  mean  light  for  giving  up  the 
country,  as  it  were,  to  his  destroying  sword. 

HyperbatHS  was  indeed  general  at  that  time,  but  Aratus  had  all 
the  authority.  The  Achaans  assembled  their  forces,  and  encamped 
at  Dymew*,  near  Hecatomboeum ;  upon  which  Cleomenes  marched 
up  to  them,  though  it  was  thought  a  rash  step  for  him  to  take  post 
between  Dyme»,  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Achieaa 
camp.  However,  he  boldly  challenged  the  Achseans,  and  indeed 
forced  them  to  battle,  in  which  he  entirely  defeated  ihero,  killed 
great  numbers  upon  the  spot,  and  took  many  prisoners.  Lango  was 
his  next  object,  from  which  he  expelled  an  Achaean  garrison,  and 
then  put  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  Eleans. 

When  the  Achasan  affnirs  were  in  this  ruinous  state,  Aratus, ' 
used  to  be  general  every  other  year,  refused  the  command,  the 
they  pressed  him  strongly  to  accept  it.  But  certainly  it  was  wrong, 
when  such  a  storm  was  raging,  to  quit  the  helm,  and  leave  the  direc- 
tion to  another.  The  first  demands  of  Cleomenes  appeared  to  the 
AchKan  deputies  moderate  enough;  afterwards  he  insisted  on  liaving 
the  command  himself.  In  other  matters,  he  said,  he  should  oot 
difTcr  with  ibcm,  for  he  would  restore  them  both  the  prisoners  and 
their  lands.  The  Achwaos  agreed  to  a  pacificatiou  oa  these  coq^ 
*  Poljrbhu  ealli  it  Dyna. 


<litioas,  and  invited  Cleomencs  to  Lerna,  where  a  general  assembly 
of  their  state  whs  to  be  held.  But  Cleomenes,  hastening  his  marcli 
too  much,  heated  himself,  and  then  very  iraprudcntly  drank  cold 
water;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  threw  ap  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blood,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  speech.  Ke  therefore  sent  the 
Acksaos  the  most  respectable  of  the  prisoners,  and,  putting  ofif  the 
nieeiing,  retired  to  Lacedemon. 

This  ruined  the  affairs  of  Greece.     Had  it  not  been  for  this,  she 
might  have  recovered  out  of  her  present  distress,  and  have  maintain- 
ed herself  against  the  insolence  and  rapaciousness  of  the  Macedonians. 
Aratus  either  feared  or  distrusted  Cleomenes,  or  envied  his  unexpect- 
ed success.    He  thought  it  intolerable  that  a  young  mati  newly  sprung 
up  should  rob  him  at  once  of  tlie  honour  and  power  which  he  had 
been  in  possession  of  for  three-and-thirty  years,  and  come  into  a 
government  which  had  been  growing  So  long  under  his  auspices. 
For  this  reason,  he  first  tried  what  his  interest  and  powers  of  per- 
suasion would  do  to  keep  the  Ach«ans  from  closing  with  Cleomenes; 
but  they  were  prevented  from  attending  to  him  by  tlieir  admiration  of 
the  great  spirit  of  Cleomenes,  and  their  opinion  that  the  demands 
of  the  Spartans  were  not  unreasonable,  who  only  desired  to  bring 
Peloponnesus  back  to  its  antient  model.     Aratus  then  undertook  a 
thing  which  would  not  have  become  any  man  in  Greece,  but  in  him 
was  particularly  dishonourable,  and  unworthy  of  all  his  former  con- 
duct, both  iti  the  cabinet  and  the  field:  he  called  Antigonus  into 
GreAe,  and  filled  Prloponnesus  with  Macedooiuns,  though  in  his 
youth  he  had  expelled  them,  and  rescued  the  citadel  of  Corinth  out 
|cf  their  hands.     He  was  even  an  enemy  to  all  kings,  and  was  equally 
■bated  by  them — Antigonus,  in  panicular,  he  loaded  with  a  thou- 
sand reproaches,  as  appears  from  the  writings  he  has  left  behind  him*. 
He  boasts  that  he  had  encountered  and  overcome  innumerable  diffi- 
culties, in  order  to  deliver  Athens  from  a  Macedonian  garrison ;  and  yet 
he  brought  those  very  Macedonians,  armed  as  they  were,  into  his  own 
country,  into  his  own  house,  and  even  into  the  women's  apartment.  At 

»the  same  time  he  could  not  bear  that  a  Spartan  king,  a  descendant  of 
Hercules,  who  wanted  only  to  restore  the  ancient  policy  of  his  country, 
tocorrect  its  broken  harraony,and  bring  it  back  to  the  sober  Doric  tone 
which  Lycurgus  had  given  itf;  he  could  not  bear  that  such  a  prince 
■hould  be  declared  general  of  the  Sicyoniansand  Tricceunst-  While 
be  avoided  the  coarse  cake  and  the  short  cloke,  and  what  he  thought 

I     *  Antai  wrote  a  history  of  the  Acbsuu,  and  ofbu  own  cooilocc. 

t  The  BUiic,  like  the  aichitecture  of  ite  Doriau,  wai  remarkable  for  iti  nnpUcity, 
I  This,  probably,  thould  be  Tritnani.     Trilc*  aria  •  city  of  Pbocu,  and  compr» 
kcadad  ia  lb*  league;  but  Tricca>  wbidi  waj  is  Tbenal/,  could  hardly  b«  to. 
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more  in  the  whole  system  of  Clrofn^nes,  the  iihiifiA 
tNH-  anii  f^  makiag  poverty  a  more  supportable  thing,  Ik 
:  to  the  diadem  and  purple  of  Macedonians,  i 
To  shun  the  appearence  of  submission  to  i 
[sKrifices  to  the  divinity  of  Antigonus,  and, 
ikad,  saa^  pteans  in  honour  of  a  rotten  Maced< 
istjoot  in  accusation  of  Aratus,  (for  in  many 
»«  j^ert  man  and  worthy  of  Greece),  we  mean  only  to  poiat 
ll4|Wfassion  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which,  in 
( Aebest  formed  to  virtue,  can  produce  no  excellence 
VHaiai  laiat  of  imperfection. 

VkM  the  Aciieans  assembled  again  at  Argos,  and  Cleomenn 
MBtdbva  from  Tegca  to  meet  them,  the  Greeks  entertained  great 
V^  of  pater.  But  Aratus,  who  had  already  settled  the  principal 
fHMt  with  Antigonus,  fearing  that  Cleomenes,  either  by  his  oblig- 
^(■MiKr  of  treating,  or  by  force,  would  gain  all  he  wanted  of  the 
fawplr»  proposed,  "  That  he  should  take  tliree  hundred  hostages 
ftrtiM  security  of  his  person,  and  enter  the  town  alone;  or,  if  be 
^U  Mt  approve  of  that  proposal,  should  come  to  the  place  of  ex- 
«Risc  witliout  the  walls,  called  Cyllabarium",  and  treat  thereat 
Ae  ti<«d  of  his  army."  Cleomenes  remonstrated  that  these  proceed- 
)|fl  wtfc  very  unjust :  he  said,  "  Tlicy  should  have  made  him  these 
1  at  (inst,  and  not  now,  when  he  was  come  to  their  gates, 
1  tod  shut  him  out."  H-  therefore  wrote  the  Achsans  a  letter 
ktn^ject,  almost  filled  with  complaints  ngainst  Aratus;  and  the 
I  of  Aratus  to  the  people  were  little  more  thaTi  invectives 
^•itost  iKe  king  of  Sparta.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
hn«  quickly  retired,  and  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war  against  the 
A(W>tu:<.  This  herald,  according  to  Aratus,  was  sent  not  to  Argos, 
Wito  .K^umf,  in  order  that  the  Achaeans  might  be  entirely  an- 
MMitO.  'Hiere  were  nt  this  time  greitl  commotions  among  the 
aM«b<r«  of  the  Achwan  league,  and  many  towns  were  ready  tn  fait 
^t.  Kx  the  common  people  hoped  for  an  equal  distribution  of  lands, 
^i  ti>S*vr  their  debts  cancelled;  while  the  better  sort  in  geneni 
^H**  J^lr'T"'  "<  Aratus,  and  some  of  them  highly  provoked  at  his 
kJ^H^W  tWe  Macedonians  into  Peloponnesus. 

Hy^yntfywl  by  these  misunderstandings,  Cleomenes  entered 
4f|al^  whrft  he  first  took  Pellene  by  surprise,  and  dislodged  the 
«k(^gM fMfison.     Afterwards  he  made  himself  mttster  uf  Fbciwiua 

•  T^>«  0»«fc«n"w  tlw  •»»  of  Slbtnclu*. 

MID  tuwn  of  Arti.ii«,  on  ^^^  Corinihun  B»y, — Tlie  intenlMO  ct 
^  ,    .  •;■;   It   hj  tatytut,  b«f«rt  lliv   inh»bit»utj  cguld  hat*  intdliMaM 
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and  Penteleum.     As  the  Acheans  were  appreheesire  of  a  revolt  at 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  they  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  and  some  meree- 
miries  from  Ai^gos,  to  guard  against  any  measures  tending  that  way, 
snd  went  themselves  to  celebrate  the  Nemean  games  at  Argos.   Upon 
this,  Cieomenes  hoping,  what  really  proved  the  case,  that  if  he 
could  come  suddenly  upou  the  city,  while  it  was  filled  with  onilti- 
tudes  assembled  to  partake  of  the  diversions,  he  should  tiirow  all  into 
the  greatest  confusion,  marched  up  to  the  walls  by  nigitt,  and  seized' 
the  quarter  called  Aijns,  which  lay  above  the  theatre,  notwithstand- 
ing its  difficulty  of  access.    This  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that 
not  a  man  thought  of  making  any  resistance;  they  agreed  to  receive 
a  garrison,  and  gave  twenty  of  the  citizens  as  hostages  for  their  act- 
ing as  allies  to  Sparta,  'and  following  the  standard  cf  Cleomeoes  a»- 
their  general 

This  action  added  greatly  to  the  fame  and  authority  of  that  prince: 
for  the  ancient  kings  of  Sparta,  with  all  tiieir  endeavours,  could 
never  fix  Argos  in  their  interest;  and  Pyrrhus,  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  in  the  world,  though  he  forced  hb  way  into  the  town,  could 
not  hold  it,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  and  had  great  port  of 
his  army  cat  in  pieces.  Hence  the  despatch  and  keenness  of  Cleo-' 
meoes  were  the  more  admired;  and  they  who  before  had  laughed  at 
him  for  declaring  he  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus 
in  the  cancelling  of  debts,  and  in  an  equal  division  of  property,  were 
now  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  change  in  ° 
the  spirit  and  success  of  the  Spartans.  In  both  respects  they  were 
■o  contemptible  before,  and  so  little  able  to  help  themselves,  that 
the  iEtolians  made  an  inroad  intaLeoonia,  and  carried  off  fifty  thou- 
sand slaves :  on  which  occasion  one  of  the  old  Spartans  said,  "  Tlie 
enemy  had  done  them  a  kindness,  in  taking  such  a  heavy  charge  off* 
their  hands."  Yet  they  had  no  sooner  returned  to  their  primitive 
customs  and  discipline,  than,  as  if  Lycurgus  himself  had  restored 
his  polity,  and  invigorated  it  with  his  presence,  they  bad  given  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  valour  and  obedience  to  their  ma- 
gutrates,  in  raising  Sparta  to  its  ancient  superiority  in  Greece,  and 
recovering  Peloponnesus. 

Cleonte  and  Phlius*  came  in  the  same  tide  of  success  with  Arii;os. 
Aratus  was  then  making  an  inquisition  at  G>rinth  into  the  conduct 
of  such  as  were  reported  to  be  in  the  Lacedemonian  interest :  but 
when  the  news  of  their  late  losses  reached  him,  and  he  found  that 
the  chy  was  falling  off  to  Cieomenes,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  th* 
Achseans,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed.  In  this  confusion  he  could 
think  of  no  better  expedient  than  that  of  calling  the  citizens  to  coon- 
*  Towni  between  Argoi  and  Corinth. 
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cii,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  stole  away  to  the  gate.    A  horse 

being  ready  for  him  there,  he  mounted  and  fled  to  Sicyon. ^The 

Corinthians  were  m  such  haste  to  pay  their  compliments  to  Cleo- 
jnenes,  that,  Aratus  tells  us,  they  killed  or  spoiled  all  tlieir  lioises. 
He  acquaints  us  also,  that  Cleomenes  highly  blamed  the  people  of 
Corinth  for  sutfering  him  to  escape.  Nevertheless,  he  adds,  that 
Megistonus  came  to  him  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  and  oR'ered  to 
give  Lim  large  sums,  if  he  would  deliver  up  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
where  he  had  an  Achsean  garrison.  He  answered,  "  That  affair* 
did  not  then  depend  upon  him,  but  he  must  be  governed  by  their 
circumstances."     So  Aratus  himself  writes. 

Cleomenes,  in  his  march  from  Argos,  added  the  Troezenians,  the 
Epidaurians,  and  Hermiouians,  to  the  number  of  his  friends  and 
allies,  and  then  weat  to  Corinth,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallatioa 
about  the  citadel,  which  the  Achteans  refused  to  surrender.  How- 
ever,  he  sent  for  the  friends  and  stewards  of  Aratus,  and  ordered 
them  to  take  care  of  his  house  and  effects  in  that  city.  He  likewise 
sent  again  to  that  general  by  Tritymallus  the  Messenian,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  citadel  should  be  garrisoned  half  with  Achsans  and 
kalf  with  Lacedemonians ;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  double 
the  pension  he  had  from  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  As  Aratus,  instead 
of  accepting  these  conditions,  sent  his  son  and  other  hostages  to 
Antigonus,  and  persuaded  the  Achxans  to  give  orders  that  the  citadel 
of  Corinth  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  that  prince,  Cleomenes  im- 
mediately ravaged  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a 
decree  of  the  Corinthians,  seized  on  the  whole  estate  of  Aratus. 
After  Antigonus  had  passed  Gerania*  with  a  great  army,  Cleomenes 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  fortify  the  Oniean  mountains  f  than  the 
Isthmus :  and,  by  the  advantage  of  his  post,  to  tire  out  the  Macedo- 
uians,  rather  than  hazard  a  pitched  battle  with  a  veteran  phalanx. 
Antigonus  was  greatly  perjilexed  at  this  plan  of  operations:  for  he 
had  neither  laid  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions,  nor  could  h« 
Msily  force  the  pass  by  which  Cleomenes  had  sat  down.  He  M- 
tenipird  one  night,  indeed,  to  get  into  Peloponnesus  by  the  port  of 
liM'hiPuntt,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss. 

Cleomenes  was  much  encouraged  with  this  success,  and  his  troops 
went  to  their  evening's  refreshment  with  pleasure.  Antiguuus,  oo 
the  other  hand,  was  extremely  dispirited;  for  he  saw  himst-if  in  so 
trvublesome  a  situation,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  re- 

*  MeoBtun  b«l»t«n  Me|(*n  uid  Conoth. 

I  TbU  r«ii(*  or  owaouini  citeudi  fioB  liM  Sclraniaa  taek«,  oa  tb*  MM4  to  i 
M  IM  »•  Mauot  Citfarroa. — Strmk.  I.  vii. 
I  Uui  •!  Ibc  htrboan  M  Csriiitti. 


ci\,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  stole  away  to  the  gate.    A  horse 

being  ready  for  him  there,  he  mounted  and  fled  to  Sicyon ^Tlie 

Corinthians  were  ia  such  haste  to  pay  their  comph'ments  to  Cleo- 
mencs,  that,  Aratus  tells  us,  they  killed  or  spoiled  all  their  horses. 
He  acquaints  us  also,  that  Cleomenes  highly  blamed  the  people  of 
Corinth  for  suffering  him  to  escape.  Nevertheless,  he  adds,  that 
Megistonus  came  to  him  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  and  offered  to 
give  him  large  sums,  if  he  would  deliver  up  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
where  he  had  an  Achiean  garrison.  He  answered,  "  That  affairs 
did  not  then  depend  upon  him,  but  he  must  be  governed  by  their 
circumstances."     So  Aratus  himself  writes.  M 

Cleomenes,  in  his  march  from  Argos,  added  the  Troezenians,  th? 
Epidaurians,  and  Hermionians,  to  the  number  of  his  friends  and 
allies,  and  then  went  to  Corinth,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallatioa 
about  the  citadel,  which  the  Acheeans  refused  to  surrender.  How- 
ever,  he  sent  for  the  friends  and  stewards  of  Aratus,  and  ordered 
them  to  take  care  of  his  house  and  effects  iu  that  city.  He  likewise 
sent  again  to  that  general  by  Tritymallus  the  Messenian,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  citadel  should  be  garrisoned  half  with  Acheans  and 
half  with  Lacedaemonians ;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  double 
the  pension  he  had  from  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  As  Aratus,  instead 
of  accepting  these  conditions,  sent  his  son  and  other  hostages  to 
Antigonus,  and  persuaded  the  Achaeans  to  give  orders  that  the  citadel 
of  Corinth  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  that  prince,  Cleomenes  im- 
mediately ravaged  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a 
decree  of  the  Corinthians,  seized  on  the  whole  estate  of  Araius. 
After  Antigonus  had  passed  Gerania"  with  a  great  army,  Cleomenes 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  fortify  the  Onean  mountains  f  than  the 
Isthmus ;  and,  by  the  advantage  of  his  post,  to  tire  out  the  Macedo- 
nians, rather  than  hazard  a  pitched  battle  with  a  veteran  phalanx. 
Antigonus  was  greatly  perplexed  at  this  plan  of  operations:  for 
had  neither  laid  in  a  suilicicnt  quantity  of  provisions,  nor  cotild 
easily  force  the  pass  by  which  Cleomenes  had  sat  down.  He  at< 
tempted  one  night,  indeed,  to  get  into  Peloponnesus  by  the  port 
Lachoeumt,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss. 

Cleomenes  was  much  encouraged  with  this  success,  and  his  troops 
went  to  their  evening's  refreshment  with  pleasure.  Antigonus,  cuii 
the  other  hand,  was  extremely  dispirited;  for  he  saw  himseif  in  soj 
troublesome  a  situatiou,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  tind  any  rr- 

*  Mouonin  bctvMn  Mv|>r>  lod  Corinth. 

t  Tliii  r»nce  of  neanumi  «ii«i>d>  fraia  ih«  Scironitn  roekt,  oo  Ibe  to&l  lo  Altie% 
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sources  which  were  not  extremely  difficult.  At  last  he  detecmtned 
to  move  to  the  promontory  of  Heneum,  and  from  thence  to  trans- 
port his  troops  in  hoats  to  Sicyon ;  but  that  required  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  very  considerable  preparations.  However,  the  evening 
after,  some  of  the  friends  of  Aratus  arrived  from  Argos  by  sea,  being 
sent  to  acquaint  him  that  the  Argivcs  were  revolting  from  Cleo- 
menes,  and  purposed  to  invite  him  to  the  city.  Aristotle  was  the 
author  of  the  defection;  and  he  had  found  no  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  people  into  it,  because  Cleomenes  had  not  cancelled 
their  debts,  as  l»e  had  given  them  room  to  hope.  Upon  this  Aratus, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  whom  he  had  from  Antigonus,  sailed  to 
Epidaurus:  but  Aristotle,  not  waiting  for  him,  assembled  the  towns- 
men, and,  with  the  assistance  of  Timoxcnus  and  a  party  of  Achseans 
from  Sicyon,  attacked  the  citadel. 

Cleomenes,  getting  intelligence  of  this  about  the  second  watch  of 
the  night,  sent  for  Megif^tonus,  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  ordered  him 
to  the  relief  of  Argos:  for  he  it  was  who  had  principally  undertaken 
for  the  obedience  of  the  Argives,  and  by  that  means  prevented  the 
expulsion  of  such  as  were  suspected.  Having  despatched  Megistonus 
upon  this  business,  the  Spartan  prince  watched  the  motions  of  An- 
tigonus, and  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  Corinthians,  as- 
suring them  it  was  no  great  thing  that  had  happened  at  Argos,  but 
Only  an  inconsiderable  tumult.  Megistonus  got  into  Argos,  and 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish  there;  the  garrison  were  hard  pressed, 
and  messenger  after  messenger  sent  to  Cleomenes.  Upon  this,  he 
was  afraid  that  the  enemy,  after  they  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  Argos,  would  block  up  the  passages  against  him,  and  then  go  and 
ravage  Laconia  at  their  pleasure,  and  besiege  Sparta  itself,  which 
was  left  witliout  defence.  He  therefore  decamped  from  Corinth; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  loss  of  the  town,  for  Antigonus 
immediately  entered  it,  and  placed  a  garrison  there.  In  the  mean 
time  Cleomenes,  having  collected  his  forces  which  were  scattered 
in  their  march,  attempted  to  scale  the  walls  of  Argos;  but,  failing  in 
that  enterprise,  he  broke  open  the  vaults  under  the  quarter  called 
Asfiis,  gained  an  entrance  that  way,  and  joined  his  garrison,  which 
still  held  out  against  the  Achaeans.  After  this  he  took  some  other 
quarters  of  the  city  by  assault,  and  ordering  the  Cretan  nrchers  to 
ply  their  bows,  cleared  the  streets  of  the  enemy.  But  when  he  saw 
Antigonus  descending  with  his  infantry  from  the  heights  into  the 
plain,  aud  bis  cavalry  already  pouring  into  the  city;  he  thought  it 
impossible  to  maintain  his  post.  He  had  now  no  other  resource  but 
to  collect  all  his  men,  and  retire  along  the  walls,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  without  loss.    Thus,  after  achieving  the  greatest  things  to 


a  short  space  of  time,  and  mstking  himself  master  of  almost  all  Pe 
loponnesus  in  one  campaign,  he  lost  all  in  less  time  than  he  gained 
it;  some  cities  immediately  withdrawing  from  his  alliance,  and  umbers 
surrendering  themselves  not  long  after  to  Antigonus. 

Such  was  the  ill  success  of  this  expedition  :  and  wiiat  was  no  less 
M  nisfortune,  as  he  was  marching  homo,  mesMngers  from  Lace- 
demon  met  him  in  the  evening  near  Tegea,  and  informed  him  of 
the  death  of  his  wife.  His  affection  and  esteem  for  Agiatis  was  so 
fjeat,  that,  ::n)idst  tlie  current  of  his  happiest  success,  he  could  no| 
stay  from  her  a  whole  campaign,  but  often  repaired  to  Sparta.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  a  young  man,  deprived  of  so  beautiful  and  vir- 
1UOU3  a  wife,  was  cxtri'nrjelyafTccted  with  the  loss.  Yet  his  sorroir 
did  not  debase  the  dignity  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  in  the  same  ac- 
cent; he  preserved  the  same  dress  and  look;  he  gave  his  orders  to 
Iiis  ofTicers,  and  provided  for  the  security  of  Tegea. 

Next  morning  he  entered  Lacedaemon,  and,  after  paying  a  proper 
tribute  to  grief  at  home  with  his  mother  and  his  children,  he  .-ipplied 
Mmself  to  ihc  c(jnccrns  of  state.  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  ngnci 
to  furnish  him  wiiii  succours;  but  it  was  on  conditiou  that  he  sei 
bra)  his  UMtlrer  and  diildren  as  hostages.  This  circumstance  he 
knew  not  hew  to  commnnicstc  to  his  mother;  and  he  often  attempted 
to  mention  it  to  her,  but  could  not  go  forward.  She  began  to  sus- 
pect that  there  was  something  which  he  tvas  afraid  to  open  to  her, 
and  »he  asked  his  friends  what  it  might  be.  At  last  he  ventured  to 
tell  her;  upon  which  she  laughed  very  pleasantly,  and  said,  "  Was 
this  the  thing  which  you  have  so  long  hesitated  to  express?  Why  do 
not  you  imnwdiately  put  us  on  board  a  ship,  and  send  this  cnrcaae 
of  mine  where  you  may  think  it  may  be  of  most  use  to  Sparta,  before 
age  renders  it  good  for  nothing,  and  sinks  it  into  the  grave  ?" 

When  erery  thing  was  prepared  for  the  voyage,  they  went  by  land 
toTenarus;  the  army  conducting  ihem  to  that  port.  Cratesicica, 
being  on  the  jtoint  of  taking  ship,  took  CleomcDcs  alone  into  i 
temple  of  Neptune,  where,  seeing  him  in  great  emotion  and  coi 
ccrn,  she  threw  her  arms  nliout  him,  and  said,  "  Kin^;  of 
take  care  that,  when  we  go  out,  no  one  perceive  us  wccpisg, 
doing  any  thing  unworthy  that  glorious  pUce.  This  alone  is  in 
power;  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  After  sIm:  bad  givea 
h'un  this  advice,  and  com|M)sed  her  countenance,  she  went  on  bo«r< 
with  hi"  little  grandson  in  her  arms,  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  put 
Ki  as  Kiun  as  possible. 

Upon  hi-r  ariival  in  Egypt,  she  understood  that  Ptolemy  bad 
ccived  aibbassadork  from  Antigonus,  and  seemed  to  listen  to 
prapotals;  nod,  on  the  other  hand,  site  was  informed  that  Clco* 
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menes,  thoagh  invited  by  tiie  Athenians  to  a  pacification,  was  afnud, 
oo  her  account,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  without  Ptolemy's  consent. 
In  this  difficulty  she  wrote  to  her  son,  to  desire  him  "  to  do  what  he 
tliought  most  advantageous  and  honourable  for  Sparta,  and  not,  for 
the  sake  of  an  old  woman  and  a  child,  to  live  always  in  fear  of  Pto- 
lemy.'* So  great  was  the  behaviour  of  Crate&iclea  under  adverse 
fortune. 

After  Antigonus  had  taken  Tegea,  and  plundered  Orchomenus 
and  Mantinea,  Cleomenes,  now  shut  up  within  the  bounds  of  La- 
conia,  enfranchised  such  of  the  helots  as  could  pay  five  Attic  mitue 
for  their  liberty.  By  this  expedient  he  raised  fifty  talents;  and  hav- 
ing, moreover,  armed  and  trained  in  the  Macedonian  manner  two 
thousand  of  those  lielots,  whom  be  designed  to  oppose  to  the  L,eu- 
easpides  of  Antigonus,  he  engaged  iu  a  great  and  unexpected  enter- 
prise. Megalopolis  was  at  that  time  as  great  and  powerful  a  city  as 
Sparta.  It  was  supported,  besides,  by  the  AciiKans  and  Antigonus, 
whose  troops  lay  on  each  side  of  it.  Indeed,  the  Megalopolitans 
were  the  foremost  and  most  eager  of  all  the  Achaeans  in  their  appli- 
cation to  Antigonus.  This  city,  however,  Cleomenes  resolved  to 
surprise;  for  which  purpose  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  five  days 
provisioos,  and  led  them  to  Sellasia,  as  if  he  designed  an  inroad  into 
the  territories  of  Argos :  but  he  turned  short,  and  entered  those  of 
Megalopolis;  and  after  having  refreshed  his  troops  at  Rhoetium,  he 
marched,  by  Helicon*,  directly  to  the  object  he  had  in  view.  When 
he  was  near  it,  he  sent  Panteus  before,  with  two  companies  of  La- 
cedsmonians,  to  seize  that  ]fert  of  the  wall  which  was  between  the 
two  towers,  and  which  he  understood  to  be  the  least  guarded.  He 
followed  with  the  rest  of  his  army  at  the  common  pace.  Panteus 
finding  not  only  that  quarter,  but  great  part  of  the  wall  without  de- 
fence, pulled  it  down  in  some  places,  undermined  it  in  others,  and 
put  all  the  sentinels  to  the  sword.  While  he  was  thus  employed, 
Cleomenes  came  up,  and  entered  the  city  with  hb  forces,  before  the 
Megalopolitans  knew  of  his  approach. 

They  were  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  misfortune  which  had  be- 
ftllen  them,  than  the  greatest  part  left  the  city,  taking  their  money 
and  most  valuable  effects  with  them.  The  rest  made  a  stand,  and 
though  they  could  not  dislodge  the  enemy,  yet  their  resistance  gave 
their  fellow-citizens  opportunity  to  escape.  There  remained  not 
above  a  thousand  men  in  the  town,  all  the  rest  having  retired  to 
Messene,  with  their  wives  and  children,  before  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  pursuing  them.    A  considerable  part  even  of  those  who 

*  Lnbinus  ihinkt  it  ought  to  be  read  Ueliisoo,  there  be^ng  no  lach  pitee  ti  Hdicon 
in  Arcadia. 
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had  armed  and  fiuglit  io  defence  of  Uie  city  got  off,  and  very  few 
were  taken  prisoners  Of  this  number  were  Lvswndridiis  and  Thea- 
ridas,  two  persons  of  preat  name  and  aiitliuriiv  at  .Mi-ijalo|>olt9.  As 
they  were  such  respectable  men,  the  soldiers  ciiiried  tliem  before 
Cleomenes.  Lysandridas  no  sooner  saw  Cleomcnes,  than  he  thus 
addressed  him:  "  Now,"  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  because  it  was 
at  a  distance,  "  now,  king  of  Sparta,  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  an  action  much  more  glorious  and  princely  than  the  hte  onr,  ■iid 
to  acquire  immortal  honour."  Cleomenes,  guessing  at  his  aim, 
made  answer:  "You  would  not  have  me  restore  you  the  town?" 
•*  That  is  the  very  thing,"  said  Lysaudiidas,  "  I  would  propose.  I 
advise  you,  by  all  means,  not  to  destroy  so  fine  a  city,  but  to  fill  it 
with  firm  friends  and  faithful  allies,  by  restoring  the  Megakfwlitans 
to  their  country,  and  becoming  the  saviour  of  so  considerable  a  peo- 
ple." Cleomenes  paused  awhile,  and  then  replied,  "  This  is  hard  io 
believe;  but,  be  it  as  it  will,  let  glory  with  us  have  alway*  greatef 
weight  than  interest."  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  h» 
sent  the  two  men  to  Messene,  with  a  herald  in  his  own  name,  ttv 
make  the  Megalopolitans  an  offer  of  their  town,  on  condition  that 
they  would  renounce  the  Achteans,  and  declare  themselves  his  fncodft 
and  allies. 

Tiiough  Cleomenes  made  so  gracious  and  homanc  a  propoMf* 
Philopcemen  would  not  suffer  the  Megalopolitans  to  accept  it,  ox  to 
quit  the  Ach£.in  league  * ;  but  assuring  them  that  the  king  of  Sparta, 
instead  of  inclining  to  restore  them  their  city,  wanted  to  get  the 
citizens  too  into  his  power,  he  forced  Xhearidas  and  Lysandridn  tc 
leave  Messene.  This  is  that  Philopcemen  who  afterwards  waa  tk 
leading  man  among  the  Achteans,  and  (as  we  have  related  in  hi 
life)  one  of  the  n)o«t  illustrious  personages  among  the  Greeks. 

Upon  this  news,  Cleomenes,  who  hitherto  had  kept  the  hooai 
and  goods  of  the  Megalopolitans  with  such  care  that  not  the  Ic* 
thing  was  embezzled,  was  enraged  to  such  a  degree  that  hr  plundc 
ed  the  whole,  sent  the  pictures  and  statues  to  Spaita,  and  ler< 

led  the  greatest  and  best  parts  of  the  city  with  the  ground AA 

this,  he  marched  home  again,  being  under  some  apprchetisioiuit. 
Antigonus  and  the  Achieans  would  come  upon  him.    They,  h 
made  no  motion  towards  it,  for  they  were  then  holding  a  roi 
.£gium.     Aratus  mounted  the  rostrum  on  that  occasion 
wept  a  long  time,  with  his  robe  before  his  face.   They  were  all 
surprised,  and  desired  him  to  speak.     At  last  he  said,  "  Mrg&l< 
Us  is  destroyed  by  Cleomenes."    The  Achcans  were  astooisbci^ 

*  Polyblii*  botowi  pc4t  aod  jwt  faceouuai  oa  Ihii  cgadsct  of  iba  M< 
UoiL  lib.  u. 
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t  and  sudden  a  strolic,  ai\d  tlie  council  immediately  broke  up. 
Aatigonus  made  great  efforts  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  place;  but, 
as  his  troops  assembled  slowly  from  their  winter-quarters,  he  order- 
ed them  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  marched  to  Argos  with  the 
forces  he  had  with  him. 

This  made  the  second  enterprise  of  Cleomenes  appear  rash  and 
desperate:  but  Polybiusf,  on  the  contrary,  iuforms  us,  that  it  was 
coaducted  with  great  prudence  and  foresight :  for,  knowing  (as  he  tells 
us)  that  the  Macedonians  were  dispersed  in  winter-quarters,  and  that 
Antigonus  lay  in  Argos  with  only  liis  friends  and  a  few  mercenaries 
ibout  him,  he  entered  the  territories  of  that  city,  in  the  persuasion 
that  either  the  shafne  of  suffering  such  an  inroad  would  provoke 
Antigonus  to  battle,  and  expose  him  to  a  defeat;  or  that  if  he  de- 
clined the  combat,  it  would  bring  iiim  into  disrepute  with  the  Ar- 
gives.  The  event  justified  bis  expectation.  When  the  people  of 
Argos  saw  their  country  laid  waste,  every  thing  that  was  valuable 
destroyed  or  carried  ott',  they  ran  in  great  displeasure  to  the  king's 
gates,  and  besieged  them  with  clamour,  bidding  him  either  go  out 
and  fight,  or  else  give  place  to  bis  superiors.  Antigonus,  however, 
like  a  wise  and  able  general,  thought  the  censures  of  strangers  no 
dugrace,  in  comparison  of  his  quitting  a  place  of  security,  and 
nshty  hazarding  a  battle,  and  therefore  he  abode  by  his  first  resolu- 
lioos.  Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  up  to  the  very  walls, 
insulted  his  enemies,  and,  before  he  retired,  spread  desolation  at  his 
pleasure. 

Soon  &fter  liis  return,  he  was  informed  that  Antigonus  was  come 

Tegca,  with  a  design  to  enter  Laconia  on  that  side.  Upon  this 
emergency,  he  put  iiis  troops  under  march  another  way,  and  ap- 
peared again  before  Argos  by  break  of  day,  ravaging  all  the  adjacent 
fields.  He  did  not  now  cut  down  the  corn  with  scythes  and  sickles^ 
as  people  usually  do,  but  beat  it  down  with  wooden  instruments  in 
the  form  of  scimitars,  as  if  this  destruction  was  only  an  amusement 
to  his  soldiers  in  their  march.  Yet  when  they  would  have  set  fire  to 
tlie  Cyllabaris,  the  school  of  exercise,  he  prevented  it,  reflecting  that 
the  ruin  of  Megalopolis  was  dictated  rather  by  passion  than  by  reason. 

Antigonus  immediately  returned  to  Argos,  having  taken  care  to 
pUce  guards  in  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  But  Cleomenes, 
■s  if  he  held  him  and  his  operations  in  the  utmost  contempt,  sent 
heralds  to  demand  the  keys  of  Juno's  teniple,  that  he  might  sacri- 
fice to  the  goddesf.  After  he  had  pleased  himself  with  tliis  insult 
on  his  enemy,  and  offered  his  sacrifice  under  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple, which  was  fast  shut  up,  he  led  his  troops  off  to  Phlius.     In  his 

*  Puly  biui,  lib.  xi. 


march  from  tlience,  he  dislodged  the  garrison  of  Ologuntum,  and 
then  proceed  to  (Jrchomenus ;  by  which  means  he  not  only  inspired 
his  people  with  fresh  courage,  but  came  to  be  considered  by  the 
enemy  as  a  most  able  general,  and  a  man  capable  of  the  ^eatest 
undertakings:  for,  with  ilie  strength  of  tlie  single  city,  to  oppose 
the  whole  power  of  the  Macedonians  and  Peloponnesians,  and  all 
the  treasures  of  the  king,  and  not  only  to  keep  Laconia  untouched^ 
but  to  carry  devastation  into  the  enemy's  country,  were  indications 
of  no  common  genius  and  spirit. 

He  who  first  called  money  the  smews  of  business,  seems  prioct- 

pally  to  have  had  respect  to  that  of  war And  Demades,  wiien  th« 

Athenians  called  upon  him  to  equip  their  uavy  and  get  it  out, 
though  their  treasury  was  very  low,  told  them,  "  They  must  think 
of  baking  bread,  before  they  thought  of  an  embarkation."  It  is 
also  said  that  old  Archidamus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  the  allies  desired  that  the  quota  of  each  should  be 
determined,  made  answer,  tliat  "  War  cannot  be  kept  at  a  set  diet." 
And  in  this  case  we  may  justly  say,  that  as  wrestlers,  strengthened 
by  long  exercise,  do  at  last  tire  out  those  who  have  equal  skill  and 
agility,  but  not  the  exercise,  so  Aiitlgonus,  coming  to  the  war  wiiU 
vast  funds,  in  process  of  time  tired  out  and  overcame  CIcomcucs, 
who  could  but  in  a  very  slender  manner  pay  his  mercenaries,  and 
give  his  Spartans  brr-ad. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  times  favoured  Cleomenes,  Antigonus 
being  drawn  home  by  the  bad  posture  of  his  affairs:  for,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  barbarians  invaded  and  ravaged  all  Macedonia.  The  II- 
lyrians  in  particular,  descending  with  a  great  army  from  the  ootth, 
harassed  the  Macedonians  so  much,  that  they  were  forced  to  send 
for  .\ntigonus.  Had  the  letters  been  brought  a  little  before  the  bat- 
tle, that  general  would  liave  immediately  departed,  and  bidden  the 
Achcans  a  long  farewell:  but  fortune,  who  loves  lu  make  the 
greatest  affairs  turn  upon  some  minute  circumstauce,  showed,  oa 
tins  occasion,  of  what  consequence  a  moment  of  time  nay  be*. 
As  soon  as  the  battle  of  Scllasiaf  was  fought,  audCleomentx  had 
lost  his  army  and  his  city,  messengers  came  to  cull  Antigonus  home. 

*  Pluiinli  liail  llii%  rcdection  froiu  Polvbiuf. 
t  Puljtrini  h(i  giren  ■  paniculir  •ccuutii  u/  iliii  bmtlc.  Ami; unm  bad  IweBtv-ei^KI 
lliuutind  foot,  and  Iwclrr  liuiidicd  kunc.  I  lir  atmj  of  Clroinriirt  cuiiiiMrd  oulv  of 
loent^  ihouund,  but  It  <r»  ■d«aiit>(cuu»ly  p»>tcd.  He  »iu  rui*ii>p«v'  on  ivo  ■ooo. 
taint,  which  were  aliaotl  inacccwiblir,  aud  wparaitd  uiiljr  bjr  a  iiairo*  drlilt,  Tk«M  da 
had  TufUlrd  with  ttiunf  raniparti  and  a  dcrp  lottt;  wi  that  iliiti|;ouiu.  aflrr  nnanot'- 
teriti|t  hii  iiluaiion,  did  uot  Hunk  {iropct  lo  aiiacL  him,  but  (ncimptd  at  •  tniall  diaiaac* ' 
oil  iltr  |ilain.  Ai  l«n(ih,  fur  wuiit  ul'  luuncjr  and  ptotiliena,  CicoiBcnn  «u  (oin4  Ik 
MOM  to  act  00 ;  aud  »u  tcataii.  •■  Pelft/,  lib,  ai. 
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This  was  a  great  aggravation  of  the  Spartan  king's  misfortnncs. 
Had  he  held  off  aud  avoided  an  action  only  a  day  or  two  longer,  he 
would  have  been  under  no  necessity  of  fighting;  and,  after  the 
Macedoflians  were  gone,  he  might  have  made  peace  with  the  Achte- 
ans  on  what  conditions  he  pleased :  but  such,  as  we  said,  was  hit 
want  of  money,  that  he  lukd  no  resource  but  the  sword ;  and  there- 
fore, as  Polybius  informs  us,  with  twenty  thousand  men  was  forced 
to  challenge  thirty  thousand. 

He  showed  himself  an  excellent  general  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  action;  bis  Spartans  behaved  with  great  spirit,  and  his  merce- 
naries fought  not  ill.  His  defeat  was  owing  to  the  superior  advantage 
tiie  Macedonians  had  in  their  armour,  and  to  the  weight  and  im- 
petuosity of  their  phalanx. 

Phylarchus,  indeed,  assures  us,  it  was  the  treachery  of  one  of 
Iiis  o£Scer$  that  ruined  the  affairs  of  Cleomenes.  Antigonua  had 
ordered  the  Illyrians  and  Acarnanians  secretly  to  fetch  a  compass, 
and  surround  that  wiog  which  was  commanded  by  Euclidas,  the 
brother  of  Cleomenes,  while  he  was  marshalling  the  rest  of  his  army. 
Cleomenes,  taking  a  view  from  an  eminence  of  his  adversary's  dis- 
position, could  not  perceive  where  the  Illyrians  and  Acarnanians 
were  posted,  and  began  to  fear  they  were  designed  for  some  such 
manoeuvre.  He  therefore  called  Damuteles,  whose  business  it  was 
to  guard  against  any  surprise,  and  ordered  him  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  rear  with  particular  care,  and  form  the  best  conjecture  he 
could  of  the  movements  they  intended.  Damoteles,  who  is  said  to 
t>e  bribed  by  Antigonus,  assured  him,  that  "  He  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter,  for  all  was  safe  in  the  rear;  nor  was  there  atiy 
thing  more  to  be  done,  but  to  bear  down  upon  the  front."  Cieome* 
Bes,  satisfied  with  this  report,  attacked  Antigonus.  The  Spartans 
charged  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  made  the  Macedonian  j»A<(- 
latix  give  ground,  and  eagerly  pursued  their  advantage  for  aboutiive 
furlongs.  The  king,  then,  seeing  Euclidas  in  the  other  wing  quite 
surrounded,  stopped,  and  cried  out,  "  Thou  art  lost,  my  dear  bro- 
ther! thou  art  lost!  in  spite  of  all  thy  valour!  but  great  is  thy  ex- 
ample to  our  Spartan  youth,  and  the  songs  of  our  matrons  shall  for 
ever  record  thee* !" 

Euclidas,  and  the  wing  he  commanded,  tlius  being  slain,  the 

victors  fell  upon  Cleomenes,  who,  seeing  his  men  in  great  confii- 

^sion,  and  unable  to  maintain  the  fight,  provided  as  well  as  he  could 

for  his  own  safety.     It  is  said  that  great  numbers  of  the  merce- 

*  He  acted  like  a  brave  soldier,  but  not  like  n  skilful  officer.  Inttead  of  pourinf 
opon  the  eoeinj  from  the  heightt,  and  retiring  at  be  found  h  conTcnicn^  b«  Mood  Kill, 
•a4  suffered  the  MaccdoaUna  to  cut  off  his  retreat,    - 
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naries  were  killed;  and  that  of  six  thousand  Lacedtemoiiians,  no  more 
than  two  hundred  were  saved. 

When  he  reached  Sparta,  he  advised  the  citizens  to  recti 
Aotigonus.  "  For  my  part,"  said  lie,  "  I  am  willing  either  to  live 
or  to  die,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  most  for  the  interest  of  my 
country."  Seeing  the  women  run  to  meet  the  few  brave  men  wlio 
Itad  esca'ped  with  him  help  to  take  oif  their  armour,  and  present 
them  with  wine,  he  retired  into  his  own  hotue.  After  the  deatli  of 
bis  wife,  he  had  taken  into  his  house  a  young  woman  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Megalopolis,  and  free-born,  but  fell  into  his  hands  at  the 
lack  of  the  place.  She  approached  him,  according  to  custom,  with  ' 
a  tender  of  her  services  on  his  return  from  the  field:  but,  thougli 
both  thirsty  and  weary,  he  would  neither  drink  nor  sit  down;  he 
only  leaned  his  elbow  against  a  pillar,  and  his  head  upon  it,  armed 
as  he  was;  and,  having  rested  a  few  moments,  while  he  considered 
what  course  to  take,  he  repaired  to  Gythium  with  his  friends.  There 
they  went  on  board  vessels  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  immedi- 
ately put  out  to  sea. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Antigonus,  Sparta  surrendered.  His  beha- 
viour to  the  inhabitants  was  mild  and  humane,  and  not  unsuitable  t» 
the  dignity  of  their  republic :  for  he  offered  them  no  kind  of  insult, 
but  restored  to  them  their  laws  and  polity;  and,  after  having  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  retired  the  third  day.  He  was  informed,  indeed, 
that  Macedonia  was  involved  in  a  dangerous  war,  and  that  the  bar- 
barians were  ravaging  the  country.  Besides,  he  was  in  a  deep  con- 
sumption, and  had  a  continual  deHuxion  upon  his  lungs.  How- 
ever, he  bore  up  under  this  affliction,  and  wrestled  with  domestic 
wars,  until  a  great   victory  over,  and   carnage  of  the   barbarians, 

made  him  die  more  glorious. Phylarchus  tells  us,   (and  it  is  not  at 

all  improbable),  that  he  burst  a  vessel  in  his  lungs  with  shouting  ia 
the  battle:  though  it  passed  in  the  schools,  that  in  expressing  his 
joy  after  the  victory,  and  crying  out,  "  O  glorious  day!"  he  brought 
up  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  of  which  lie 
died.     Thus  much  concerning  Antigonus. 

From  (he  isle  of  Cythea,  where  Cleomenes  first  touched,  he  sailei^ 
to  another  island  called  ;Egialia.     There  he  had  formed  a  design  lo 
pass  over  to  Cyrene,  when  one  of  his  friends,  named  Thcrycion,  ^ 
man  of  high  and  intrepid  spirit  on  all  occasions,  and  one  wboa^ 
ways  indulged  himself  in  a  lofty  and   haughty  tuni  of  exprcsi 
came  privately  to  Cleomenes,  and  thus  addressed  him:  "  We  hi 
lost,  my  prince,  the  most  glorious  death,  which  we  might  have  fouii 
io  the  battle;  though  the  world  had  heard  us  boast  that  Antiguo* 
should  never  conquer  the  king  of  Sparta  till  be  bad  slain  him.     V 
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tiwre  is  another  exit  still  ofiTered  us  by  glory  and  virtue.  Whither, 
then,  are  we  so  absurdly  sailing?  Flying  a  death  .that  is  near,  and 
seeking  one  that  is  remote.  If  it  is  not  dishonourable  for  the  de- 
scendants of  Hercules  to  serve  the  successors  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, why  do  not  we  save  ourselves  a  long  voyage,  by  making  our 
submission  to  Antigonus,  who,  in  all  probability,  as  much  exceb 
Ptolemy  as  the  Macedonians  do  the  Egyptians?  But  if  we  do  not 
choose  to  be  governed  by  a  man  who  beat  us  in  the  field,  why  do  we 
take  one  who  never  conquered  us,  for  our  master  ?  Is  it  that  we 
may  show  our  inferiority  to  two  instead  of  one,  by  flying  before 
Antigonus,  and  then  going  to  flatter  Ptolemy?  Shall  we  say  that 
you  go  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  your  mother? — It  will  be  a  glori- 
ous and  happy  thing  truly  for  her  to  show  Ptolemy's  wives  her  son^ 
of  a  king,  become  a  captive  and  an  exile.  Nol  while  we  are  yet 
masters  of  our  swords,  and  are  yet  in  sight  of  Laconia,  let  us  deli- 
ver ourselves  from  this  miserable  fortune,  and  make  our  excuse  for 
our  past  behaviour  to  those  brave  men  who  fell  for  Sparta  at  Sellasia: 
or  shall  we  rather  sit  down  in  Egypt,  and  inquire  whom  Antigonus 
has  left  governor  of  Lacedaemon?" 

Thus Therycion  spoke,  and  Cleomenes  made  this  answer:  "Dost 
thou  think,  then,  wretch  tliat  thou  art !  dost  thou  think,  by  run- 
ning into  the  arms  of  death,  than  which  nothing  is  more  easy  to 
find,  to  show  thy  courage  and  fortitude?  And  dost  thou  not  consi- 
der that  this  flight  is  more  dastardly  than  the  former?  Better  men 
than  we  have  given  way  to  their  enemies,  being  either  overset  by 
fortune  or  oppressed  by  numbers :  but  he  who  gives  out  either  for 
fear  of  labour  and  pain,  or  of  the  opinions  and  tongues  of  men,  falls 
a  victim  to  his  own  cowardice.  A  voluntary  death  ought  to  be  an 
action,  not  a  retreat  from  action :  for  it  is  an  ungenerous  thing  eir 
tlier  to  live  or  to  die  to  ourselves.  All  that  thy  expedient  could  pos-- 
sibly  do,  would  be  only  the  extricating  us  from  our  present  misfor- 
tunes, without  answering  any  purpose  either  of  honour  or  utility. 
But  I  think  neither  thou  nor  I  ought  to  give  up  all  hopes  for  our 
country.  If  those  hopes  should  desert  us,  death,  when  we  seek 
for  him,  will  not  be  hard  to  find."  Therycion  made  no  reply ;  but 
the  first  opportunity  be  had  to  leave  Cleomenes,  he  walked  dowa  tfx 
the  shore  and  stabbed  himself. 

Cleomenes  left  ^giaiia,  and  sailed  to  Africa, where  he  was  receiv.>- 
ed  by  the  king's  officers,  and  conducted  to  Alexandria.  When  he 
was  first  introduced  to  Ptolemy*,  that  prince  behaved  to  him  with, 
sufficient  kindness  and  humanity;  but  when,  upon  further  trial  of 
biU]  be  found  what  strength  of  understanding  he  faa^,  and  that  bis> 
*  PuUajr  EacifHM. 
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bconic  and  simple  way  of  cooversing  was  mixed  with  a  vein  of  wit 
and  pltasantrv;  when  he  saw  that  he  did  not,  in  any  instance  what- 
e»er,  dishonour  his  roj'al  birth,  or  crouch  to  fortune,  he  hegan  to 
take  more  pleasure  in  liis  discourse  than  in  the  mean  sacrifices  of 
complaisance  and  flattery.     He  greatly  repented,  too,  and  blushed 
at  the  thought  of  having  neglected  such  a  man,  and  given  him  tip  to  • 
Antigonns,  who,  by  contjuering  him,  had  acquired  so  much  power' 
and  glory.     He  tl>crefore  encouraged  him  now  with  every  mark  of 
attention  and  rcsiwcf,  and  promised  to  send  him  hack  to  Greece  with 
a  fleet  and  supply  of  money  to  re-establish  him  in  his  kingdom.   His 
present  appointments  amounted  to  four-and-twenty  talentu  by  the 
year.     Out  of  tiiis  he  maintained  himself  and  his  friends  in  n  sober 
md  frugal  manner,  and  bestowed  the  rest  in  offices  of  humanity  to 
SVcK  Greeks  as  had  left  their  country,  and  retired  into  Egypt. 

But  old  Piolemy  died  before  he  could  put  his  intentions  in  farotrf 
*f  Cleoinencs  in  execution ;  and  the  court  soon  becoming  a  scene  of 
d4fhaucherY,  where  women  h.id  the  sway,  the  business  of  Clcomenes 
was  fjeglected:  for  the  kinsj*  was  so  much  corrupted  with  wine  and 
women,  that,  in  liis  more  sober  and  serious  hours,  he  would  attend 
to  rjothing  but  flic  celebration  of  mysteries,  and  the  beating  a  druio 
•with  his  royal  hands  about  the  palace;  while  the  great  affairs  of  stale 
were  left  to  his  mistress  Agathocica  and  her  mother,  and  Ocnan- 
thcs,  the  infamous  minister  to  his  pleasures.  It  appears,  however, 
that  at  first  some  use  was  made  of  Clcomencs:  for  Ptolemy  being 
afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who.  through  his  mother's  interest, 
stood  well  with  the  army,  admitted  Cleomenes  to  a  consultation  in 
liis  cabinet;  (he  suliject  of  which  was,  whether  lie  should  destroy  his 
l»rofher.  All  the  rest  voti-d  for  it,  but  Clcomencs  opposed  it  strongly,  , 
H*  said,  "  The  king,  if  it  were  possible,  should  have  more  bro-'l 
then,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  crown,  and  the  better  manage- 
ment of  affairs."  And  when  .Sosibius,  the  king's  principal  favou- 
»ite,  replied,  "  'I'hat  the  mercenaries  could  not  be  dc()ended  on 
while  Magis  was  alive,"  Cleomenes  desired  them  to  give  them- 
selves no  pain  about  that:  '•  For,"  said  he,  "  above  three  thousand 
of  the  mrrctnirits  are  Pcloponnesians,  who,  upon  a  nod  from  me, 
will  \ye  ready  witlj  their  arms."  Hence  Ptolemy,  for  the  present, 
looked  upon  Cleomenes,  not  only  as  a  fast  friend,  hut  a  man  of  power; 
but  his  weak ncn  afterwards  increasing  his  timidity,  ax  is  rommoQ 
with  p'Mfile  (if  little  uuderktaoding,  he  begun  to  place  iiis  security  io 
jealousy  and  ftU!>picion.  His  ministers  were  of  the  same  stamp,  and 
tl»ey  corisiderid  Cleomenes  as  an  object  of  fear,  on  account  of  his 
interest  with  the  mercenaries ;  inxoniueli,  that  many  were  heard  to 
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say^  "  Tliat  he  was  u  lluii  among  a  flock  of  sheep."  Sucli,  indeed, 
he  seemed  to  be  in  court,  wiicre,  with  a  silent  severity  of  aspect,  he 
observed  all  that  passed. 

I      In  these  circum<itances,  he  made  no  more  applications  for  ships  or 

'  troops:  but  being  infurnied  that  Autignnus  wa«  dead;  that  the  Achie- 
an&  were  engaged  in  war  with  tl)e  /£tulians;  and  that  af^irs  called 
strongly  for  his  presence,  in  the  troultlcs  and  rlistractions  that  then 

.  reigned  in  Peloponnesus,  he  desired  only  a  conveyance  thither  for  him- 
self and  his  fri^siids ;  yet  no  man  listened  to  hmfi  The  king,who  spent 
his  time  in  all  kinds  of  Bacchanuliun  revels  with  women,  could  not 

,  possibly  hear  him.  Sosibius,  the  prime  minister,  thought  Cleomenes 
must  prove  a  formidable  and  dangerous  man,  if  he  were  kept  in  Egypt 
against  his  will;  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  dismiss  him,  because  of 
iiis  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  because  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness to  tlie  distempered  state  of  the  kingdom ;  for  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  mobcy  to  mollify  hinn  As  the  ox  Apis,  though  revelling, 
to  all  appearance,  in  every  delight  that  lie  can  desire,  yet  longs  after 
the  liberty  which  nature  gave  him,  wants  to  hound  over  the  fields  and 
pastures  at  his  pleasure,  and  discovers  a  manifest  uneasiness  under 
the  hands  of  the  priest  who  feeds  him ;  so  Cleomenes  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  soft  and  elfeniinate  life;  but,  like  Achilles, 

^^K  Cotuuming  caru  Iny  licuvy  on  hi>  miuil : 

^^^^^^  111  hii  blick  tliougbli  revenge  lud  >l«ugh(er  roll) 

^^^^^K  And  Kcoei  of  blood  rite  drcidful  iu  bu  soul, — Pope. 

^Vliile  his  aftairs  were  in  this  posture,  Nicagores  the  Mcsscniaiij 
a  man  who  concealed  the  most  rancorous  hatred  of  Cleomenes  under 
the  pretence  of  friendship,  came  to  Alexandria.     Jt  seems  he  had 
formerly  sold  him  a  handsome  piece  of  ground,  and  the  king,  either 
through  want  of  money  or  his  continual  engagement  in  war,  had  ne- 
glected to  pay  hira  for  it.     Cleomenes,  who  hapiiened  to  be  walking 
upon  the  quay,  saw  this  Nicagoras  just  landing  from  :t  merchantman, 
and,  saluting  him  with  great  kindness,  asked,  "  What  business  had 
ibrought  him  to  Egypt?"    Nicagoras  returned  the  compliment  with 
I  equal  appearance  of  friendsliip,  and  answered,  "  I  am  bringing  some 
fine  wat-horses  for  the  king."     Cleomenes  laughed,  and  said,  "  I 
could  rather  have  wished  that  you  had  brought  him  some  female  mu- 
sicians and  pathics;  for  those  arc  the  cattle  lluit  the  king  at  present 
likes  best."     Nicagoras,  at  that  time,  only  smiled;  but  a  few  davs 
after  he  put  Cleomenes  in  mind  of  the  field  he  had  sold  him,  and  de- 
sired he  might  now  be  paid;   pretending,  "  That  he  would  not  h.tve 
^ivcn  him  any  trouble  about  it.  if  he  had  not  found  considerable  loss 
in  the  disposal  of  his  merchandize."    Cleomenes  assured  him,  "  That 
he  had  nothing  left  of  what  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  given  bim ;"  up- 
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on  which  Nicagoras,  in  Kis  disappoint ment,  acquainted  Sosibius  with 
the  joke  upon  the  king.  Sosibius  received  the  information  with 
pleasure;  but,  being  desirous  to  have  something  against  Cleomenes 
th:tf  would  exasperate  Ptolemy  still  more,  he  persuaded  Nicagurat  to 
leave  a  letter,  asserting,  that,  "  If  the  Spartan  prince  had  received  a 
supply  of  ships  and  men  from  the  king  of  Egypt's  bounty,  he  wouM 
have  n)ade  use  of  them  in  seizing  Cyrene  for  himself."  Nicagoras 
accordingly  left  the  letter,  ai>d  set  sail.  Four  days  after,  Sosibius 
carried  it  to  Ptolemy,  as  if  just  come  into  his  iiands;  and  having 
worked  up  the  young  prince  to  revenge,  it  was  resolved  that  Cleo- 
mdncs  should  have  a  large  apartment  assigned  him,  and  be  served 
there  as  formerly,  but  not  suffered  to  go  out. 

This  was  a  great  affliction  to  Cleomenes;  and  the  following  acci- 
dent made  his  prospects  still  more  miserable.  Ptolemy  the  sou  of 
Chryscrmus,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  king's,  had  all  along 
behaved  to  Cleomenes  wiili  great  civility;  they  seemed  to  like  each 
other's  company,  and  Were  ujjon  some  terms  of  confidence.  Cleo- 
menes, in  this  distress,  desired  the  son  of  Chryscrmus  to  come  and 
speak  to  him.  He  came  and  talked  to  him  plausibly  enough,  endea- 
vouring to  dispel  his  suspicions,  and  to  apologize  for  the  king:  but  m 
he  was  going  out  of  the  apartment,  without  observing  that  Cleomenes 
followed  him  to  the  door,  he  gave  the  keepers  a  .severe  reprimand 
"  for  looking  so  carelessly  after  a  wild  beast,  who,  if  he  escaped,  in 
all  probability  could  be  taken  no  more."  Cleomenes,  having  heard 
this,  retired  before  Ptolemy  perceived  him,  and  acquainted  his  friends 
with  it.  U()on  this  they  aH  dismissed  their  former  hopes^ and,  taking 
the  measures  which  anger  dieuted,  they  resolved  to  revenge  tkcui- 
sclves  of  Ptolemy's  injurious  and  insolent  behaviour,  and  then  die  U 
became  Spartans,  instead  of  waking  long  for  their  doom  in  coofioe- 
ment,  like  victims  fnttrd  fur  the  altar :  for  (liey  tliought  it  an  insuf- 
fcrable  thing  tliat  Cleomenes,  after  he  hud  disdained  to  come  totenn» 
with  Antignnus,  a  brave  warrior,  and  a  man  of  action,  should  tit 
expecting  his  fute  from  a  prince  who  assiinied  the  character  of  a 
priest  uf  C'ybele ;  and  who,  after  he  had  laid  aside  his  drum,  aod 
was  tired  of  U'n  dance,  would  iiud  another  kind  uf  spurt  iu  putting' 
him  to  death. 

After  they  had  taken  their  resolution,  Ptolemy  happening  to  go  t9 
Canopus,  they  propagated  a  report,  that,  by  the  king's  order,  Cleo- 
menes was  to  be  released ;  and  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  kingi  o( 
Egypt  to  send  those  to  whom  they  designed  to  extend  such  gnce  • 
supper,  and  other  tokens  of  friendship,  the  friends  of  Cleomenes  made 
ample  provision  for  the  purpose,  and  sent  it  to  the  gate.  By  this 
•tretngcm  the  keepers  were  deceived;   for  they  iuMgiQed  that  the 
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^rbo\e  was  sent  by  the  king.  Cleomenes  then  offered  sacrifice,  with 
a  duplet  of  flowers  on  his  head,  and  afterwards  sat  down  with  his 
friends  to  the  banquet,  taking  care  that  the  keepers  should  have  large 
portions  to  regale  them.  It  is  said  that  he  set  about  his  enterprise 
sooner  than  he  intended,  because  he  found  that  one  of  the  ser* 
vants,  who  was  in  the  secret,  had  been  out  all  night  with  his  mistress. 
Fearing,  therefore,  that  a  discovery  might  be  made  about  mid-day, 
while  the  intoxication  of  the  preceding  night  still  kept  the  guards 
&st  asleep,  he  put  on  his  military  tunic,  having  first  opened  the  seam 
of  the  left  shoulder,  and  rushed  out,  sword  in  hand,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  who  were  thirteen  in  number,  and  accoutred  in  the 
same  manner. 

One  of  them,  named  Hippotas,  though  lame,  at  first  was  enabled, 
by  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  to  keep  pace  with  them;  but  after- 
wards perceiving  that  they  went  slower  on  his  account,  be  desired 
(hem  to  kill  him,  and  not  ruin  the  whole  scheme,  by  waiting  for  a 
man  who  could  do  them  no  service.  By  good  fortune  they  found  an 
Alexandrian  leading  a  horse  in  the  street;  they  took  it,  and  setHip- 
potas  upon  it,  and  then  moved  swiftly  through  the  streets,  all  the  way 
inviting  the  people  to  liberty.  They  had  just  spirit  enough  left  to 
praise  and  admire  the  bold  attempt  of  Cleomenes,  but  not  a  man  of 
them  ventured  to  follow  or  assist  him. 

Ptolemy  the  son  of  Chrysermus,  happening  to  come  out  of  the 
palace,  three  of  them  fell  upon  him  and  despatched  him.  Another 
Ptolemy,  who  was  governor  of  the  city,  advanced  to  meet  them  in  his 
chariot :  they  attacked  and  dispersed  his  officers  and  guards,  and, 
dragging  him  out  of  the  chariot,  put  him  to  the  sword.  Then  they 
marched  to  the  citadel,  with  a  design  to  break  open  the  prison,  and 
join  the  prisoners,  who  were  no  small  number,  to  their  party;  hut  the 
keepers  had  prevented  them  by  strongly  barricading  the  gates.  Cleo- 
menes, thus  disappointed  again,  roamed  up  and  down  the  city;  and 
he  found  that  not  a  single  man  would  join  him,  but  that  all  avoided 
him  as  they  would  avoid  infection. 

He  therefore  stopped,  and  said  to  his  friends,  "  It  is  no  wonder 
(hat  women  govern  a  people  who  fly  from  liberty;"  adding,  "  Tliat 
he  hoped  they  would  all  die  in  a  manner  that  would  reflect  no  disho- 
nour upon  him,  or  on  their  own  achievements."  Hippotas  desired 
one  of  the  younger  men  to  despatch  him,  apd  was  the  first  that  fell. 
Afterwards  each  of  them,  without  fear  or  delay,  fell  upon  liis  own 
f  word,  except  Panteus,  who  was  the  first  man  that  scaled  the  walls  of 
Megalopolis,  when  it  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  was  in  the  flower  of 
bis  age,  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  and  of  a  happier  turn  tlian  tb$ 
rest  of  the  youth  for  the  Spartan  discipline,  which  perfectipns  bad 


given  him  a  great  share  in  the  king's  regard;  and  he  now  gave  him 
orders  not  to  despatch  himself  till  he  saw  his  prince  and  all  the  rest 
breathless  on  the  ground.  Panteus  tried  one  after  another  with  his 
dagger,  as  they  lay,  lest  sonne  one  should  happen  to  be  left  with  life 
in  him.  On  pricking  Cleoinenes  in  the  foot,  he  perceived  a  contor- 
tion in  his  face.  He  therefore  kissed  him,  and  sat  down  by  him  till 
the  breath  was  out  of  his  body;  and  then  embracing  the  corpse,  slew 
himself  upon  it. 

Thus  fell  Cleomenes,  after  he  had  been  sixteen  years  king  of 
Sparta,  and  showed  himself  in  all  respects  the  great  man.  When  the 
report  of  his  death  had  spread  over  the  city,  Cratesiolea,  tliough  a 
woman  of  superior  fortitude,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  calamity; 
she  embraced  the  children  of  Cleomenes,  and  wept  over  them.  'Hie 
eldest  of  ihrm,  disengaging  himself  from  her  arms,  got  unsuspected 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  threw  himself  down  headlong.  The  child 
was  not  killed,  but  much  hurt;  and,  when  they  took  him  uj),  he  loudly 
expressed  his  grief  and  indignation  that  they  would  not  sutfcr  him  to 
destroy  himself. 

Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  informed  of  these  things,  than  he  ordered 
the  body  of  Cleomenes  to  be  flayed,  and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his 
children  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  his  mother  and  the  women 
her  companions.  Amongst  these  was  the  wife  of  Panteus,  a  womaik 
of  great  beauty,  and  of  most  majestic  presence.  They  had  been  but 
lately  married,  and  their  misfortunes  overtook  them  amidst  the  first 
transports  of  love.  When  her  husband  went  with  Cleomenes  from 
Sparta,  she  was  desirous  of  accompanying  him,  but  was  prevented  by 
her  parents,  who  kept  her  in  close  custody.  But  soon  after  she  pro- 
vided herself  a  horse  and  a  little  money,  and,  making  her  escape  by 
night,  rode  at  full  speed  to  Taenarus,  and  there  embarked  on  board  a 
ship  bound  for  Egypt.  She  was  brought  safe  to  Panteus,  and  she 
cheerfully  shared  with  him  in  all  the  inconveniences  they  found  in  i 
foreign  country.  When  the  soldiers  came  to  take  out  Crutcsiclva  to 
execution,  she  led  her  by  the  hand,  assisting  in  bearing  her  rob«,  and 
desired  her  to  exert  all  the  courage  she  was  mistress  of;  though  she 
was  far  from  being  afraid  of  death,  and  desired  no  oilier  favour  than 
that  she  might  die  before  her  children.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
place  of  execution,  the  children  suffered  before  her  «ycs,  and  then 
Cratesiclea  was  despatched,  who,  in  this  extreme  distress,  uttered  only 
these  words,  "  O!  my  children!  whither  arc  you  gone!" 

The  wife  of  Panteus,  who  was  tall  and  strong,  girt  her  robe  about 
her,  and,  in  a  silent  and  composed  manner,  paid  the  last  offices  to 
each  woman  that  lay  dead,  winding  up  the  bodies  as  >vell  as  hei 
present  circumstances  would  admit.     Last  of  all,  she  prepared  Uerscil 
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die  poniard,  by  letting  down  her  robe  about  her,  and  adjusting  it 
in  »ucli  a  manner  as  to  need  no  assistance  after  death;  then  calling 
tiie  executioner  to  do  his  office,  and  permitting  no  other  person  to 
Approach  her,  siic  fell  like  a  heroine,  in  death  slic  retained  all  the 
decnrum  she  had  preserved  in  life;  and  the  decency  which  had  been 
s«  snored  with  this  excellent  woman  still  remained  about  her.  Thus, 
in  this  bloody  tragedy,  wherein  tlie  women  contended  to  the  last  for 
the  prise  of  courage  with  the  men,  Lacedsemon  showed  that  it  is 
impf/sfiibU  for  fortune  to  conquer  virtue. 

A  few  days  after,  the  soldiers  who  watched  the  body  of  Cleomenes 
the  cross*  saw  a  great  snake  winding  about  his  head,  and  covering 
all  his  face,  so  that  no  bird  of  prey  durst  touch  it.  This  struck  the 
king  with  superstitious  tcrr«rs,  and  made  way  for  the  women  to  try  a 
variety  of  expiations;  for  Ptolemy  was  now  persuaded  that  he  had 
caused  the  death  of  a  person  who  was  a  favourite  of  heaven,  and 
something  more  than  mortal.  The  Alexandrians  crowded  to  the 
place,  and  called  Cleomenes  a  hero,  a  son  of  the  gods,  till  the  plijlo- 
fiophers  put  a  stop  to  their  devotions,  by  assuring  them,  that  as  dead 
oxen  breed  beest,  horses  waspsj,  and  beetles  rise  out  of  the  putre- 
faction of  asses,  so  human  carcases,  when  some  of  the  moisture  of 
the  marrow  is  evaporated,  and  it  comes  to  a  thicker  consistence, 
produce  scrpents§.  The  ancients,  knowing  this  doctrine,  appropri- 
ated the  serpent,  rather  than  any  other  aDimai,  to  heroes. 


TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS. 


HAVING  thus  presented  you  with  the  history  of  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes, we  have  two  Romans  to  compare  with  them,  and  no  less 
dreadful  a  scene  of  calamities  to  open  in  the  lives  of  Tiberius  and 

aius  Gracchus.  They  were  ilie  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who, 
though  he  was  once  honoured  with  the  censorship,  twice  with  the 


I 


*  Th«t  the  frieodi  of  the  <lecca«ed  might  not  Uk«  it  awaj  bj  aigUt.    1'faui  we  find 
Pctraoiiu's  Ephesian  matron.     Nilet  7111  cmca  ofKrvaiat,  ntquu  ad  Ufulturam  ctr- 
]|crfl  dctrakcrtt :  And  Itiui  hc  fiutl  \a  an  auttiuritj  we  tliall  niic  mention  al  tkeume  '•jtt 
With  Petroniui. 

I  This  au  tha  received  opioion  of  aotiquitj,  u  we  find  in  Vam>,  &c.  tie, 
i  PrcMUi  bumo  bcllaior  etjuiu  carbonii  urigo. — Oiiid, 
i  Sunt  qui,  cum  clausn  putrefucta  ait  tpiua  tepuldiro, 
Mdtata  credant  buauuiai  angua  medulla).— Olid. 
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consulate,  and  led  up  two  triumphs,  yet  derived  still  greater  dignities 
from  Ills  virtues*.  Hence,  after  the  death  of  that  Scipio  who  con- 
quered Hannibal,  he  was  thought  worthy  to  marry  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  that  great  man,  though  he  had  not  been  upon  any  terms 
of  friendsliip  with  him,  but  rather  always  at  variance.  It  is  said 
that  he  once  caught  a  pair  of  serpents  upon  his  bed,  and  that  the 
soothsayers,  after  they  had  considered  the  prodigy,  advised  him 
neither  to  kill  them  both,  nor  let  tliem  both  go.  If  he  killed  the 
male  serpent,  they  told  him  his  death  would  be  the  consequence;  if 
the  female,  that  of  Cornelia.  Tiberius,  who  loved  his  wife^  and 
thought  it  more  suitable  for  him  to  die  first,  who  was  much  older 
than  his  wife,  killed  the  male,  and  set  the  female  at  liberty.  Not 
long  after  this  be  died,  leaving  Cornelia  with  no  fewer  than  twelve 
childrenf.  , 

The  care  of  the  house  and  the  children  now  entirely  devolved  upon 
Cornelia;  and  she  behaved  with  such  sobriety,  so  much  parental 
affection,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  Tiberius  seemed  not  to  have 
judged  ill  in  choosing  to  die  for  so  valuable  a  woman.  For  though 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  offered  her  a 
share  in  his  throne,  she  refused  him.  During  her  widowhood,  she 
lost  all  her  children  except  three;  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
Scipio  the  younger;  and  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  whose  lives 
we  arc  now  writing.  Cornelia  brought  them  up  with  so  mtich  care, 
that  though  they  were,  without  dispute,  of  the  noblest  family,  and 
had  the  happiest  genius  and  disposition  of  all  the  Roman  youth,  yet 
education  was  allowed  to  have  contributed  more  to  their  perfections 
than  nature. 

As  in  the  statues  and  pictures  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  though  there 
is  a  resemblance  between  the  brothers,  yet  there  is  also  a  diflerence 
in  the  make  of  him  who  delighted  in  the  cestut,  and  in  the  other, 
whose  province  was  horsemanship ;  so  while  these  young  men  strongly 
resembled  each  other  in  point  of  valour,  of  temperance,  of  liberality, 
of  eloquence,  of  greatness  of  mind,  there  appeared  in  their  actions 
and  political  conduct  no  small  dissimilarity.  It  may  not  he  amiss  to 
explain  the  diffi;rence  before  we  proceed  further. 

In  the  first  place,  Tiberius  had  a  mildness  in  his  look,  and  a  com- 
posure in  his  whole  behaviour;  Caius  as  much  vehemence  and  fire: 
so  that  when  they  sj)okc  in  public,  llberius  hud  a  great  modesty  of 
action,  and  shifted  not  his  place;  whereas  Caius  was  the  first  of  the 

*  Cicero,  in  lii«  first  book  de  Divinat'ime,  pasaes  the  iiiglieu  encoiniams  on  liis  virtue 
and  wisdom.     He  wai  grandson  to  Publius  Sempronios. 

f  Cicero  relates  this  story  in  his  first  book  <Ie  Dnui^icne,  from  tbe  mrmoin  of  Ctia^ 
Qraccbtu  liie  90D  of  Tiberius. 
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Romans  that,  in  addressing  the  people,  moved  from  one  end  of  the 
rostra  to  the  other,  and  threw  his  gown  oflT  his  shoulder*.  So  it  is 
related  of  Cleon  of  Athens,  that  he  was  the  first  orator  who  threw 
back  his  robe,  and  smote  uix>n  his  thigh.  The  oratmy  of  Caius  was 
strongly  impassioned,  and  calculated  to  excite  terror;  that  of  Tibe- 
Tius  was  of  a  mow  gentle  kind,  and  pity  was  tite  emotion  that  it 
raised. 

The  langaage  of  Tiberius  was  chaste   and  elaborate,  that  of 

'  Casus  splendid  and  persuasive.  So,  in  their  manner  of  living,  Tibe- 
rius was  plain  and  frugal;  Calus,  when  compared  to  other  young 
Romans,  temperate  and  sober,  but,  in  comparison  with  his  brother, 
a  friend  to  luxury.  Hence  Drusus  objected  to  him,  that  he  had 
bought  Delphic  tablesf,  of  silver  only,  but  very  exquisite  workman- 
ship, at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a-pound. 

Their  tempers  were  no  less  different  than  their  language.  Tiberius 
was  mild  and  gentle;  Caius  high-spirited  and  uncontrolled;  inso- 
much, that  in  speaking  he  would  often  be  carried  away  by  the  violence 
of  his  passion,  exalt  his  voice  above  the  regular  pitch,  give  into 

abusive  expressions,  and  disorder  the  whole  frame  of  his  oration. 

To  guard  against  these  excesses,  he  ordered  his  servant  Licinius,  who 
was  a  sensible  man,  to  stand  with  a  pitchpipej  behind  him  when  he 
spoke  in  public,  and  whenever  he  found  him  straining  his  voice,  or 
breaking  out  into  anger,  to  give  him  a  softer  key ;  upon  which  his 
violence  both  of  tone  and  passion  immediately  abated,  and  he  was 
easily  recalled  to  a  propriety  of  address. 

Such  was  the  diflerence  between  the  two  brothers.  But  in  the 
▼alour  they  exerted  against  their  enemies,  in  the  justice  they  did 
their  fellow  citizens,  in  attention  to  their  duty  as  magistrates,  and  ia 
«elf-govemment  with  respect  to  pleasure,  they  were  perfectly  alike. 

.  Tiberius  was  nine  years  older  than  his  brother;  consequently  their 
political  operations  took  pUce  in  different  periods.  This  was  a  great 
disadvantage,  and  indeed  the  principal  thing  that  prevented  their 
success.  Had  they  flourished  together,  and  acted  in  concert,  such 
a  union  would  have  added  greatly  to  their  force,  and  perhaps  might 

*  Cicero,  in  Iiit  third  book  de  Oratore,  quotes  a  passage  from  oiio  nf  Ca>B«'s  orationi 
«D  the  dcith  of  Tiberias,  which  strongly  marlis  the  nervous  pathos  of  his  eloquence— 
"  Qoo  me  miier  conferam  ?  Id  Cipitoliumne  ?  atfratrissaoguiiierudundat.  .AndomuiD.' 
If atieiBDC  at  miteram,  lainentantemque  videaiB  ct  abjectam  f "  Cicero  observvs,  that  bis 
•otion  was  no  less  animated  than  his  eloquence :  Que  tic  ab  illo  acta  etse  eoiiitabit,  oculis, 
«k4  ftttih  iaiMJci  v(  lackrgmn  ttnere  ntn  fiotient. 

t  These  ire  suppose  were  a  kind  of  tripods. 

t  Cicero,  ia  his  tbiid  book  de  Ontorc,  call]  tKii  a  smali  if  or;  pipe.  EbtwiteoU 
MOtla. 


have  rendered  if  irresistible.     We  must  therefore  speak  of  each  se- 
parately; and  we  shall  begin  with  the  eldest. 

Tiberius,  ns  he  grew  towards  manhood,  gained  so  extraordinary  a 
reputation^  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  the  augurs,  rather 
on  account  of  his  virtue  than  his  high  birth.     Of  the  excellence  of 
bis  character  the  following  is  also  u  proof:  Appius  Claudius,  who  had 
been  honoured  Ixuh  with  the  consulate  and  censorship,  whose  merit 
bad  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  president  of  the  senate,  and  who  iu 
sense  and  spirit  was  superior  to  all  the  Romans  of  his  time,  supping 
one  evening  with  the  augurs  at  a  public  entertainment,  addressed 
himself  to  Tiberius  with  great  kindness,  and  offered  him  his  daugliter 
in  marriage.     Tiberius  accepted  the  proposal  with  pleasure ;  and  the 
contract  being  agreed  upon,  Appius,  when  he  went  home,  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  house  than  he  called  out  aloud  to  his  wife,  and 
said,  "  Antistia,  I  have  contracted  our  daughter  Claudia."     Antistia, 
much  surprised,  answered,  "  Why  so  suddenly?  W^hat  need  of  such 
haste,  unless  Tiberius  Gracchus  be  the  man  you  have  pitched  upon  ?" 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  some*  tell  the  same  story  of  Tiberius,  the 
father  of  the  Gracchi,  and  Scipio  Africanus ;  but  most   historians 
give  it  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned ;  and  Polybius,  in  particular, 
tells  us,  that,  after  the  death  of  Africanus,  Cornelia's  relations  gave 
ber  to  Tiberius,  in  preference  of  all  competitors ;  which  is  a  proof 
that  her  father  left  her  unengaged. 

The  Tiberius  of  whom  we  arc  writing  served  In  Africa  under  the 
younger  Scipio,  who  had  married  his  sister;  and  as  he  lived  in  th» 
tame  tent  with  the  general,  he  became  immediately  attentive  to  his 
genius  and  powers,  which  were  daily  productive  of  such  actions  as 

might  animate  a  young  man  to  virtue,  and  attract  his  imitation. 

With  these  advantages  Tiberius  sooii  excelled  all  of  his  age,  both  in 
point  of  discipline  and  valour.  At  a  siege  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
towns,  he  was  the  first  (bat  scaled  the  walls,  :is  Fannius  relatesf,  wiio 
according  to  his  own  account,  mounted  it  with  him,  and  had  a  sharr 
in  the  honour.  Iu  short,  Tiberius,  while  he  staid  with  thcaruiy,  was 
greatly  beloved,  and  as  much  regretted  when  he  left  it. 

After  this  expedition  he  was  appointed  qutestor,  and  it  fell  to  his, 
lot  to  nttcnil  the  consul  Caius  Mancinusin  the  Numantian  war}.^ 
Mancinus  did  not  want  courage,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate generals  the  Romans  ever  had.  Vet  amidst  a  train  of  severe 
accidents,  and  desperate  circumstances,  Tiberius  distinguished  him- 

*  Amotipt  IhrK  wu  I.ivjr.  lib.  iitTiii.  c  37. 
f  Thn  Faoniat  wu  kutbor  of  s  hi>(or}  aiid  certtto  •nn*l*  which  ntn  sbtidgcd  k| 
Brutnt. 
I  U*  WM  couul  with  Eiailiui  Lcputiu  la  tbe  jw  of  Roiae  616. 
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3elf  the  more,  not  only  by  his.  courage  and  capacity,  but,  what  did 
him  greater  honour,  by  his  respectful  behaviour  to  his  general,  whose 
misfortunes  iiad  made  him  forget  even  the  authority  that  he  bore; 
for,  after  having  lost  several  important  battles,  lie  attempted  to  decamp 
in  the  night:  the  Numantians,  perceiving  this  movement,  seized  the 
camp,  and  felling  upon  the  fugitives,  made  great  havock  of  th  ■  rear. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  surrounded  the  whole  army,  and  drove 
the  Romans  upon  impracticable  ground,  where  there  was  no  possibi- 
lity of  escape.  Mancinus  now  despairing  of  mnking  his  way  sword 
in  hand,  sent  a  herald  to  beg  a  truce,  and  conditions  of  peace.  The 
Numantians,  however,  would  trust  no  man  but  Tiberius,  and  they 
insisted  on  bis  being  sent  to  treat.  This  they  did  not  only  out  of 
regard  to  the  young  man,  who  had  so  great  a  character  in  the  army, 
but  to  the  memory  of  bis  father,  who  had  formerly  made  war  in 
Spain,  and,  after  having  subdued  several  nations,  granted  the  Nu- 
mantians a  peace,  which,  through  his  interest,  was  confirmed  at 
Rome,  and  observed  with  good  faith.  Tiberius  was  accordingly  sent, 
and  in  his  negotiation^  he  thought  proper  to  comply  with  some  arti- 
cles, by  which  means  he  gained  others,  and  made  a  peace  that  un- 
:doubtedly  saved  twenty  thousand  Roman  citizens,  besides  slaves,  and 
other  retainers  to  the  army. 

But  whatever  was  left  is  the  camp  the  Numantians  took  as  legal 
plunder.  Among  the  rest  they  carried  off  the  books  and  papers 
which  contained  tlte  accounts  of  Tiberins's  quaestorship.  As  it  was 
a  matter  of  importance  to  him  to  recover  them,  though  the  Roniao 
army  was  already  under  march,  he  returned  with  a  few  friends  to 
Numantia.  Having  called  out  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  he 
desired  them,  to  restore  him  his  books,  that  his  enemies  might  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  accuse  him,  wiien  they  saw  he  had  lost  the 
means  of  defending  himself.  The  Numantians  were  much  pleased 
that  the  accident  had  given  them  an  opportunity  to  oblige  him,  and 
they  invited  him  to  enter  their  city.  As  he  was  deliberating  on  this  , 
circumstance,  they  drew  nearer,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  earnestly 
entreated  him  no  longer  to  look  upon  them  as  enemies,  but  to  rank 

them,  among  his  friends,  and  place  a  confidence  in  them  as  such. 

Tiberius  tbouglit  it  best  to  comply,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  books, 
and  for  fear  of  offending  them  by  the  appearance  of  distrust.  Accor- 
dingly, he  went  into  the  town  with  them,  where  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  provide  a  little  collation,  and  to  beg  he  would  partake  of 
it.  Afterwards,  they  returned  him  his  books,  and  desired  he  would 
take  whatever  else  he  chose  among  the  spoils.  He  accepted,  how- 
ever, of  nothing  but  some  frankincense,  to  be  used  in  the  public 
Voj,.  3.  No.  26,  «ll 
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and  at  bis  departure  lie  embraced  them  vith  great  cor- 

Ob  bis  return  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  whole  business  of  the 
peace  vns  considered  in  an  obnoxious  and  dishonourable  light.  Iq 
iIhs  dinger,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  soldiers  he  had  brought 
«ff,  who  made  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  people,  joined  to  sup- 
port Tiberius,  imputing  all  the  disgrace  of  what  was  done  to  the 
general,  and  insisting  that  the  quiesior  had  saved  so  many  citizens. 
The  jrenenility  of  the  citizens,  however,  could  not  sufTer  the  peace  to 
Maud,  and  they  demanded  that  in  this  case  (he  examfile  of  thci( 
ancestors  should  be  followed;  for  when  tlieir  generals  thought thcm- 
•elves  happy  in  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sanmites,  by  agreeing 
to  such  a  league,  they  delivered  them  naked  to  the  enemy*.  Tlic 
quaestors,  too,  and  the  tribunes,  and  all  that  had  a  share  in  concluding 
the  peace,  they  sent  bark  in  the  same  condition,  and  turned  rntirclj 
ujwn  them  the  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  of  the  oath  that  should  have 
confirmed  it. 

On  this  occasion  the  people  showed  their  aftcct|on  for  Tiberius  in 
a  remarkable  manner;  for  they  decreed  that  the  consul  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Numantians,  naked  and  in  chains;  but  that  all 
the  rest  should  be  spared  for  ihc  sake  of  Tiberius.  Scipio,  who  had 
then  great  authority  and  interest  in  Rome,  seems  to  have  contributed 
to  the  procuring  of  this  decree.  He  was  blamed,  notwithstanding, 
for  not  saving  Manciuus,  nor  using  his  be^t  endeavours  to  get  the 
peace  with  the  Numantians  ratified,  which  would  not  have  l»eci« 
granted  at  all,  had  it  not  been  on  account  of  his  friend  and  relation, 
Tiberius.  Great  part  of  these  coniplaintq,  indeed,  seems  to  have  aruen 
from  the  ambition  and  excessive  zeal  of  Tiberius's  friend^,  and  the 
sophists  he  had  about  him;  and  the  diHerence  between  him  and  Sci- 
pio was  far  from  terminating  iu  irreconci^eable  cpmity.  Nay,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  Tiberius  would  never  have  fallen  into  those  misfor- 
tunes that  ruined  him,  had  Scipio  been  at  home  lo  assist  him  in  his 
political  conduct.  He  was  engaged  in  war  with  Numantia,  whetj 
Tiberius  ventured  to  propose  his  new  laws.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion :  — 

When  the  Romans  in  their  wars  made  any  acquisitions  of  lands 
from  their  neighbours,  they  uxed  formerly  to  s«ll  part,  to  add  part  to 
tlic  public  demesnes,  and  to  dUtrii)ute  the  fest  among  the  necrssitous 

citizens;  only  reserving  a  small  rent  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury. 

But  when  the  rich  began  to  carry  it  with  a  h^li  hand  over  (he  jwjor, 
and  to  exclude  them  entirely,  if  they  did  not  jwy  enorhitant  reots,  « 

•  Tliit  w»»  »bout  18J  jc«r»  before,  Tlif  gdwrdj  Knt  lock  »et«  tltccuutuli  Vclariu 
Cklirinui  »Dd  roitbumitti  Albiaiu. 
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4aw  was  made  that  no  man  should  be  possessed  of  more  tbaa  five 
hundred  acres  of  land.  This  statute  for  awhile  restrained  the  avaiicet 
of  the  rich,  and  helped  the  poor,  wbo>  by  virtue  of  it,  remained  upon 
tlieir  lands  at  the  old  rents.  But  afterwards  their  wealthy  neighboua 
took  their  farms  from  them,  and  heUl  them  in  other  names;  tboa^ 
in  time,  they  scrupled  not  to  claim  them  in  their  own.  The  poor> 
thus  expelled,  neither  gave  in  their  names  readily  to  the  levies,  ooc 
attended  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  consequence  waa 
a  want  of  freemen  all  oyer  Italy;  for  it  was  filled  with  sbves  and 
barbarians,  who,  after  the  poor  Roman  citiz«iu  were  dispossessed, 
cultivated  the  ground  for  the  rich.  CaJus  Ltelius,  the  friend  of 
Scipio,  attempted  to  correct  this  disorder;  but  finding  a  formidable 
opposition  from,  p^rsops  in  power,  and  fearing  the  matter  could  not 
be  decided  witliout  the  swt>rd)  be  gave  It  up.  This  gained  him  the 
name  of  Ltelius  (be  toise*.  But  Tiberius  was  no  sooner  appointed 
tribune  of  the  people^  than  he  embarked  in  the  same  enterprise.  He 
was  put  upon  it,  according  to  most  authors)  by  Diophanes,  the 
rhetorician,  and  Blossius  the  philoaopber;  the  former  of  whom  waa 
a  Mitylenian  exile,  the  latter  a  native  of  Cumse  in  Italy,  and  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
at  Ro^me,  and  who  did  hioa  the  honour  to  address  some  of  bis  philo* 
sophical  writings  to  him. 

Some  blame  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  used  to  reproach  her  lona, 
that  she  was  still  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi.    Others  say,  Tiberius  took  this  rash  step  from  a  jea- 
lousy of  Spurius  Posthumius,  who  was  of  the  same  age  with  hijfii 
and  his  rival  in  oratory.    It  seems,  when  he  returned  from  the  wars, 
he  found  Posthumius  so  much  before  him  in  point  of  reputation  and 
interest  with  the  people,  that,  to  recover  his  ground,  he  undertook 
this  hazardous  afi^r,  which  so  effectually  drew  the  popular  attention 
upon  him.    But  his  brother  Caius  writes,  that  as  Tiberius  was  passing 
through  Tuscany,  on  his  way  to  Numantia,  and  found  the  country 
almost  depopulated,  there  being  scarce  any  husbandmen  or  shepherds, 
except  slaves  from  foreign  and  barbarous  nations,  he  then  first  farmed 
the  project  which  plunged  them  in  so  many  misfortunes       It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  people  inflamed  his  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  ambition,  by  putting  up  writings  on  the  porticoes,  walls,  and 
pionuments,  in  which  they  begged  of  him  to  restore  their  share  of 
the  public  lands  to  the  poor. 

*  PIstarcb  seems  here  to  faav*  fallowed  some  mistaken  authority.  It  was  not  this. 
cirCQaMaoce,  but  the  abatemiousDess  of  his  lite,  that  gare  Lnlios  tlie  name  of  wise. — 
LicUiu  «a  «etai  ttt  sapiens,  j«»4  mm  iBt«J%««t  jhkJ  »uaiiii«iiii«i  out.  Gc  de  Fia. 
Soa.  «t  Ual.  I.  4. 
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Yet  he  did  not  frame  the  law  without  consulting  some  of  thr 
Romans  that  were  most  dislinguislied  for  their  virtue  and  authority. 
Among  these  were  Crassus  ilic  chief  pontiff,  Mutius  Scaevola  the 
lawyer,  wIh>  at  tiiat  time  wm  also  consul,  and  Appius  Claudius, 
father-in-law  to  Tiherius.  There  never  was  a  milder  laxv  made 
against  so  much  injustice  and  oppression:  for  they  who  deserved  to 
have  been  punished  for  tlicir  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, and  fined  for  holding  the  lands  contrary  to  law,  were  to  hare 
a  consideration  for  giving  up  their  groundless  clainTS,  and  restoring 
the  estates  to  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  to  be  relieved.  But 
though  tl)e  reformation  was  conducted  with  so  much  tenderness,  the 
people  were  satisfied:  ♦hey  were  willing  to  overlook  what  was  past, 
on  condition  that  they  might  guard  against  future  usurpations. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  of  great  property  opposed  the  law  out 
of  avarice,  and  the  law-giver  out  of  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  malig- 
nity; endeavouring  to  prejudice  the  people  against  the  design,  as  if 
Tiberius  intended  by  the  Agrarian  law  to  throw  all  mto  disorder, 
and  subvert  the  constitution.  But  their  attempts  were  vain;  for  in 
this  just  and  glorious  cause,  Tiberius  exerted  an  eloquence  which 
might  have  adorned  a  worse  subject,  and  which  nothing  could  resist. 
How  great  was  he  when  the  people  were  gathered  about  the  rostrum, 
and  he  pleaded  for  the  poor  in  such  language  as  this :  "  The  wDd 
beasts  of  Italy  have  their  caves  to  retire  to,  but  the  brave  men  who 
spill  their  blood  in  her  cause,  have  nothing  left  but  air  and  light. 
Witlwut  houses,  without  any  settled  habitations,  they  wander  from 
place  to  place  with  their  wives  and  children;  and  their  generals  do 
but  mock  them,  when,  at  the  head  of  their  armies  they  exhort  their 
men  to  fight  for  their  sepulchres  and  domestic  gods :  for,  among  such 
numbers,  perhaps  there  is  not  a  Konian  who  has  an  altar  that  be- 
longed 10  his  ancestors,  or  a  sepulchre  in  which  their  ashes  rest.  The 
■private  soldiers  fight  and  die  to  advance  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
the  great;  and  tlicy  are  called  masters  of  the  world,  while  tliry  have 
not  a  foot  of  ground  in  their  possession." 

Soch  speecli(.s  as  this,  delivered  by  a  man  of  such  spirit,  and 
flowing  from  a  heart  really  interested  in  the  cause,  filled  the  people 
with  an  enthusiastic  fury,  and  none  of  his  adversaries  durst  pretend 
to  answer  him.  Forbearing,  therefore,  the  w;ir  of  words,  they 
address  themselves  to  Marcus  Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  gruve 
and  modest  young  man,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tiberias. 
Out  of  reverence  for  his  friend,  he  declined  the  task  at  first;  but, 
upofl  a  number  of  applications  from  men  of  the  first  rank,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  oppose  Tiberius,  and  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
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law:  for  the  tribune's  power  chiefly  lies  in  tlie  negutive  voice,  and  if 
one  of  liicm  stands  out,  tlic  rest  ean  effect  nothing. 

Incensed  by  this  beha\iour, Tiberius  dropt  his  moderate  bill,  and 
proposed  another  more  agreeable  to  the  commonalty,  and  more  se- 
vere against  the  usurpers;  for  by  this  they  were  commanded  imme- 
diately td  quit  the  lands  which  they  held  contrary  to  former  laws. 
On  this  subject  there  were  daily  disputes  between  iiim  and  Octavius 
on  the  rostra;  yet  not  one  abusive  or  disparaging  word  is  said  to 
Itave  e8cape4  either  of  them  in  all  the  heat  of  speaking.  Indeed,  an 
ingenuous  disposition  and  liberal  education  will  prevent  or  restrain 
the  sallies  of  passion,  not  only  during  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
bottle,  but  in  the  ardour  of  contention  about  points  of  a  superior 
Iturc. 

Tiberius  observing  that  Octavius  was  liable  to  suffer  by  the  bill, 
as  having  more  land  than  the  laws  could  warrant,  desired  him  to  give 
^H^)  his  opposition,  and  offered  at  the  same  time  to  indemnify  him  out 
^Bf  his  owu  fortune,  tliough  that  was  not  great.     As  this  proposal  was 
^Hlot  accepted,  Tiberius  forbade  all  other  magistrates  to  exercise  their 
^HfonctioDstill  the  Agrarian  law  was  passed.  He  likew-iscput  his  own 
^seal  upon  the  doors  of  the  temj)le  of  Saturn,  that  the  qua»stors  migiit 
neither  bring  any  thing  into  the  treasury,  nor  take  any  tiling  out; 
and  he  threatened  to  fine  such  of  the  praetors  as  should  attempt  to 
disobey  his  commands.     This  struck  sucl\  a  terror,  th.it  all  depart- 
ments of  government  were  at  a  stand.     Persons  of  great  property 
put  themselves  into  mourning,  and  appeared  in  public  with  all  the 
circumstances  thai  they  thouglit  might  excite  compassion.      Not 
l^^atisfied  with  this,  they  conspired  the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  suborned 
^Assassins  to  destroy  him  :  for  which  reason  he  appeared  with  a  tuck, 
^^  sucii  as  is  used  by  robbers,  which  the  Romans  call  a  dolon*'. 

When  the  day  appointed  came,  and  Tiberius  was  summoning  the 
people  to  give  their  suffrages,  a  party  of  the  people  of  property  car- 
ried offthe  l>alloting  vesselsf,  which  occasioned  great  confusion.  Ti- 
berius, however,  seemed  strong  enough  to  carry  his  point  by  force, 
and  his  partisans  were  preparing  to  have  recourse  to  it,  wlien  Maii- 

Ilius  and  Fulvius,  men  of  consular  dignity,  fell  at  Tiberius's  feet, 
'^ 
con 


Vie  find  tliit  word  utid  by  Virgil  : 

Piln  istuiu,  w:vok(|ur  gtraiiliii  bvlla  dolonci. — /Fii.  vii.  «.  niA- 
Tlie  cloloQ  was  a  siaQ  tliul  Lad  a  jiuiimrd  coucculcd  »iiliiii  h<  nud  bad  in  iianir  from 
<tni,  drccil. 

t  lite  origiiial,  udria,  tignirici  au  ma.     The  Romans  had  two  torts  of  tciwIs  wliirh 
y  used  in  Imlluliug.     Tfae  lirK  were  open   vcmcIs,  called  ciiu,  or  ealtUn,  wbicl* 
coaiaioed  ibe  ballou  before  iliev  were  diilnbulcd  to  Clio  peo|>lc:  U)eolber>,  wiili  nar- 
row iieck>,  were  LuUed  McJUr,  and  iiiio  I  hoc  the  people  can  ilieif  balluls.     Tie  iaUer 
ere  the  veisels  wUich  ate  bcrc  said  to  have  been  carried  uu. 
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biitlicd  Lis  hands  with  tears,  and  coujured  hitn  not  to  put  his  parp<»c 
in  cjcecution.  He  now  perceived  how  dreadful  the  consequences  of 
his  attempt  might  be,  and  his  reverence  for  those  two  great  men  had 
its  effect  upon  him;  he  therefore  aslied  them  wliat  tliey  would  have 
him  do?  Tiiey  said,  they  were  not  capable  of  advising  him  in  so  im- 
portant an  alfiiir,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  refer  it  to  the  senate. 
The  senate  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  it,  but  the  inBueace  of  the 
people  of  fortune  on  that  body  was  such,  that  their  debates  ended  in 
nothing. 

Tiberius  then  adopted  a  raeastire  that  was  neither  just  nor  mode- 
late.  He  resolved  to  remove  Octavius  from  the  tribuneship,  because 
there  was  no  other  means  to  get  his  taw  passed-  He  addressed  him, 
indeed,  in  public,  first  in  a  mild  and  friendly  manner,  and,  taking 
Lira  by  the  hand,  conjured  him  to  gratify  the  people,  who  asked  no- 
thing that  was  unjust,  and  would  only  receive  a  small  recompcnce  for 
titc  great  labours  and  dangers  they  had  experienced.  But  Octaviu^ 
absolutely  refused  to  comply.  Tiberius  then  declared,  *•  That  as  il 
was  not  possible  for  two  magistrates  of  equal  authority,  when  they 
differed  in  such  capital  points,  to  go  through  the  remainder  of  their 
ofltce  without  coming  to  hostilities,  he  saw  no  other  remedy  but  the 
deposing  of  them."  He  therefore  desired  Oclavius  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  people  first  with  respect  to  him;  assuring  him,  that  he  would 
immediately  return  to  a  private  station,  if  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow- 
Citlzens  should  order  it  so.  As  Dctavius  rejected  this  proposal  too, 
Tiberius  told  him  plainly,  that  he  would  put  tlie  question  to  the  peo- 
ple conceruiug  him,  if,  upon  further  cousidcratlon,  he  did  aot  alter 
his  mind. 

Upon  this  he  dismissed  the  assembly.  Next  day  he  convoked,  it 
again ;  and,  wiien  he  hud  mounted  the  roatra,  he  made  another  trial 
to  bring  Octavius  to  compliance:  but,  finding  liiin  inflexible,  he  pre 
posed  a  decree  for  depriving  him  of  the  tribuneship,  and  immediately 
put  it  to  the  vote.  When,  of  the  fivc-and-thii  ty  tribes,  seventeen 
had  given  their  voices  for  it,  and  there  wanted  only  one  more  to  make 
Octavius  a  private  man,  Tiberius  ordered  them  to  stop,  and  once 
more  applied  to  Iiis  colleague.  He  embraced  him  with  great  tender- 
ness in  the  sight  of  the  ])eople,  and,  with  the  most  pressing  instan- 
ces, besought  him  neither  to  bring  such  a  mark  of  infamy  xspoa  him- 
self, nor  expose  him  to  the  disreputation  of  being  promoter  of  such 
severe  and  violent  measures.  It  was  not  without  emotion  that  Oc- 
tavius is  said  to  have  listened  to  these  <yitreaties.     His  eyes  weit 

filled  with  tears,  and  he  stood  a  long  time  silent. But,  when  he 

looked  towards  the  persons  of  prpperly,  who  were  assemb  ed  in  a 
body,  shame  and  fear  of  losing  himself  in  their  opinion  brought  him 
back  to  his  re:>ulutioa  to  run  all  risks^  and  with  a  noble  iiriuQcss  h« 
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^BkIc  Tiberius  do  hh  pleasure.     The  bill  therefore  was  passed ;  and 

^Biberlus  ordered  one  of  His  frccdmen  to  pull  down  Octiivius  from  the 

^^ibunal ;  for  he  employed  liis  own  frcedraen  as  liciors.     This  igno- 

ii^iitious  manner  of  expulsion  made  the  case  of  Octavius  more  piti- 

Ele.  The  people,  notwitlistandlng,  fell  u[X)n  him;  but  by  the  as- 
tanee  of  those  of  ;hc  lutided  interest  wlio  came  to  liis  defence,  and 
pt  off  the  mob,  he  escaped  witli  his  life.  However,  a  ftiithful  ser- 
vant of  his,  who  stood  befor»»  him  to  ward  off  the  danger,  had  his 
eyes  torn  out.  Tliis  violence  was  much  against  the  will  of  Tiberius, 
who  no  sooner  »aw  the  tumult  rising,  than  lie  hastened  down  to  ap- 
pease it. 

The  Agrarian  law  then  was  confirmed,  and  three  commissioners 
appointed  to  take  n  survey  of  the  lands,  and  see  them  properly  dis- 
tributed.    Tiberius  was  one  of  the  three,  his  fatlicr-in-law  Appius 
[Claudius  iinotlicr,  and  his  brother  Caius  Gracchus  the  third.     The 
Itter  was  then  making  the  campaign  under  Scipio  at  Numantin. 
Tiberius,  having  carried  these  points  without  opposition,  next  filled 
Hup  the  vacant  tribune's  seat,  into  which  he  did  not  put  a  ninn  of  any 
^Biote,  but  Alutius,  one  of.hi?  own  clients.     These  proceedings  exas- 
^Hperaled  the  patricians  extremely,  and,  as  they  dreaded  the  inereaseof 
^Ris  power,  they  took  every  opportunity  to  insult  him  in  the  senate. 
^^Vhen  he  desired,  for  instance,  what  was  nothing  more  than  custom- 
ary, a  tent  at  the  public  charge,  for  his  use  in  dividing  the  lands,  they 
refused  him  one,  though  such  things  had  been  often  granted  on  much 
loss  important  occasions.     And,  at  the  motion  of  Publius  Nasica, he 
had  only  nine  oboU  a-day  allowed  for' his  expenecs.    Nasica,  indeed, 
was  become  his  avowed  enemy;  for  he  had  a  great  estate  in  the  pub- 
Jic  lauds,  and   was  of  course  unwilling  to  be  stripped  of  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  p«oplewere  more  and  more  enraged.   One  of 
fibcnus's  friends  happening  to  die  suddenly,  andmaliguant  spots  ap- 
'pcariiig  upon  the  body,  they  loudly  declared  that  the  man  was  pulson- 
pd.     They  assembled  at  his  funeral,  took  the  bier  u|)on  their  shoul- 
ders and  carried  It  to  the  pile.    There  they  were  confirmed  in  their 
suspicions ;  for  the  cor})se  burst,  and  emitted  such  a  quantity  of  cor- 
rupted humours  that  it  put  out  the  fire.    Though   more  fire  was 
brought,  still  the  wowl  would  not  hum,  till  it  was  removed  to  ano- 
ther place,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  at  lost  that  the  body  was 
■•consumed.     Hence  Tiberius  took  occasion  to  incense  the  common- 
Jty  !till  more  against  the  other  party.    He  put  himself  in  mourning; 
|ic  led  his  children  into  thejhriim,  and  recommended  them  and  their 
aother  to  the  protectioQ  of  the  poople,  as  giving  up  his  own  life  for 


*  Thit  w«i  Attalai  111.  tbe  ion  of  Eumenes  II,  aud  Sintooicc,  and  the  iut  king  of 
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About  this  time  died  Attalus*  Pliilopator :  and  Eudemas  of  Pct- 
frainus  brought  his  will  to  Rome,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had 
kft  tlic  Roman  people  his  heirs.  Tiberius,  cndearouring  to  avail 
himself  of  tiiis  incident,  immediately  proposed  a  law,  "  That  all  the 
really  money  the  king  had  left,  should  be  distributed  among  the  citi- 
r.ens,  to  enable  them  to  provide  working  tools,  and  proceed  in  tli 
cuhivation  of  their  new-assigned  lands.  As  to  the  cities,  too,  in  tl: 
Icrritories  of  .•\ttatus,  the  senate,  he  said,  had  not  a  right  to  dispose 
of  them,  but  the  peoiilc,  and  be  would  refer  the  business  entirely  to 
their  judgment." 

This  embroiled  him  still  more  with  the  senate ;  and  one  of  th 
body,  of  the  name  of  Pompey,  stood  up  and  said,  "  He  was  now 
neighbour  to  Tiberias,  and  by  that  means  had  opportunity  to  kno 
that  Eudi-mus,  the  IVrgHmcnian,  had  brougi)t  him  a  royal  dindeiv 
and  purple  robe  for  his  use,  when  lie  was  king  of  Rome."     Quint 

Mctcllus  S!iidaiK)t her  severe  thing  against  iiim "  During  the  re 

sorvliip  of  your  father,  whenever  he  returned  home  after  supper*,  t 
citiiins  put  out  their  lights,  that  they  inigi)t  not  appear  to  iudulg 
themselves  at  unseu^onaiile  hours;  but  you,  at  a  late  hour,  haveso; 
■of  the  meanest  and  most  audacious  of  the  people  about  you,  wii 
'torches  in  their  hand:.."     And  Titus  Annius,  a  nvin  of  iio  charac 
tcr  in  point  of  morals,  but  an  acute  disputant,  and  remarkable  for  ilie 
subtilty  both  of  his  questions  and  answers,  one  day  chnlleuged  Tibi 
rius,  and  oH'cred  to  prove  hiro  guilty  of  a  great  offence  in  deposin. 
one  of  his  colleagues,  whose  person,  by  the  laws,  was  sacred  and 
violable.     This  proposition  raised  a  tumult  in  the  audience,  and  Ti< 
berius  immediately  went  out  and  called  an  assembly  of  the  pcopi 
designing  to  accuse  Annius  of  the  indignity  he  had  oflered  him. 
Annius  appeared ;  and  knowing  himself  greatly  inferior  both  in  el 
quence  and  reputation,  he  had  recourse  to  his  old  art,  and  bcj 
leave  only  to  ask  him  a  question  before  the  business  came  on 
berius  consented,  and  silence  being  made,  Annius  said,  "  Would 
you  fix  a  nuirk  of  disgrace  and  infamy  upon  me,  if  I  should  appeal 
to  one  of  your  colleagues?  and,  if  he  came  to  my  assistance,  would 
vou  In  your  anger  deprive  him  of  his  ollicc  ?"  It  h  said,  tliat  liiic 
question  so  pu/xled  Tiberius,  that,  with  all  hi:i  rendtucs*  of  speech, 
and  propriety  of  ussur.tnee,  he  miidc  no  manner  of  answer. 

lie  therefore  dismissed  \\ie  assembly  for  the  present.     He  per 
ccivcd,  however,  that  the  step  he  had  taicen  in  deposing  a  tribu 
had  oBVnded  not  only  the  patricians,  but  the  people  too ;  for  by  sue] 

rrreamiK.      ftr  «•>  no»,  Imwrvo,  tornnnietl  rhtl»pclDT,  bat  P\0»mtt»T,  ami 
Itandt  in  ili«  iHanu>vi|>l  of  St.  Ctimiin. 
,     *  I'robtbl^  horn  lh«  public  lull,  Kbcit  kc  luppcd  with  hu  coUeafuoi 
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a  precedent  lie  ajijjcared  to  have  robbed  that  high  office  of  its  dig- 
nity, which  till  then  had  been  preserved  in  great  security  nnd  honour. 
In  consequence  of  this  reflection,  he  called  the  commons  together 
again,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  from  which  it  may  not  be  amiss 
tt»  gTTcan  extract,  by  Mny  of  a  specimen  of  the  power  and  strength  of 
his  eloquence.  "  The  person  of  a  tribune,  I  acknowledge,  is  sacred 
fcnd  ioriolable,  because  he  is  consecrated  to  the  people,  and  takes  their 
interests  utider  his  protection;  but  when  he  deserts  those  interests, 
and  becomes  an  oppressor  of  the  people ;  when  he  retrenches  their 
privileges,  and  takes  a«ay  their  liberty  of  voting,  by  those  acts  he 
deprives  himself,  for  he  no  longer  keeps  to  the  intention  of  his  em- 
ployment. Otherwise,  if  a  tribune  should  demolish  the  capitol,  and 
burn  the  docks  and  natal  stores,  his  person  could  not  be  touched. 
A  man  who  might  do  such  tilings  as  these  might  still  be  a  tribune, 
though  a  vile  one;  but  he  who  diminishes  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple, ceases  to  be  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Does  it  not  shock  you  to 
thitik  that  a  tribune  should  be  able  to  imprison  a  consul,  and  the  peo- 
ple not  have  it  in  their  j)owcr  to  deprive  a  tribune  of  his  authority, 
when  he  uses  it  against  those  who  gave  it?  for  the  tribunes,  as  well 
OS  the  consuls,  are  elected  by  the  people.  Kingly  government  seems 
to  comprehend  all  authority  in  itself,  and  kings  are  consecrated  with 
the  most  awful  ccreojonics;  yet  tiic  citizens  expelled  Tarquin,  whea 
his  administration  became  iniquitious;  and,  for  the  offence  of  one 
man,  the  ancient  government,  under  whose  auspices  Rome  wat 
erected,  whs  entirely  abolished.  What  is  there  in  Rome  so  sacred 
and  vcnera'ile  as  the  vestal  virgins  who  keep  the  perpetual  fire?  yet 
if  any  of  ihcin  transgress  the  rules  of  her  order,  she  is  buried  alive: 
for  they  who  are  guilty  of  impiety  against  the  gods  lose  that  sacred 
character,  which  they  had  only  for  the  sake  of  ihe  gods.  So  a  tri- 
bune who  injures  the  people  can  be  no  longer  sacred  nnd  inviolable 
on  the  people's  account.  He  destroys  that  power  in  which  alone 
his  strength  lay.  If  ii  is  just  for  him  to  be  invested  with  the  triliu- 
nitial  authority  by  a  mnjority  of  tiihcs,  is  it  not  more  just  for  him  to 
be  deposed  by  the  suffrages  of  them  all?  What  is  more  sacred  and 
inviolable  than  the  offerings  in  the  temples  of  the  gods?  yet  none 
pretend  to  hinder  the  peojjie  from  making  use  of  them,  or  removing 
them  wherever  they  please.  And,  indeed,  that  the  tribune's  office 
is  not  inviolable  or  unremovable,  appears  from  hence,  tliat  several 
have  voluntarily  laid  it  down,  or  been  discharged  at  their  own  re- 
quest."    These  were  the  heads  of  Tiberius's  defence. 

His  friends,  however,  being  sensible  of  the  menaces  of  his  ene- 
■ties,  and  the  combinatioa  to  destroy  him^  were  of  opinioo  he  ought 
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to  make  interest  to  get  the  tribuneship  continued  to  him  anothet 
year.  For  this  purpose  he  thnuglit  of  other  laws,  to  secure  the  com- 
monalty on  his  side;  that  fur  shortening  the  time  of  military  ser- 
vice, and  that  for  granting  nu  appeal  from  the  JHdges  to  the  people. 
The  bench  of  judges  at  tliat  time  consisted  of  senators  only,  but  he 
ordered  an  equal  number  of  knights  and  senators;  though  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  his  taking  every  possible  method  to  reduce  th<? 
power  of  the  patricians,  savoured  more  of  obstinacy  and  rescBtment, 
than  of  a  regard  for  justice  and  the  public  good. 

When  the  day  came  for  it  to  be  put  to  the  vote  whether  these  laws 
should  be  ratified,  Tiberius  and  his  party,  perceiving  that  their  ad- 
versaries were  the  strongest  (for  all  the  people  did  not  attend),  spun 
out  the  time  in  altercations  with  the  other  tribunes;  and  at  last  he 
adjourned  the  assembly  to  the  day  following.  In  the  mean  time  he 
entered  tl>c,/t>r«»j  with  all  the  ensigns  of  distress,  and,  with  tears  in 
bis  eyes,  humbly  applied  to  the  citizens,  assuring  them,  '•  He  was 
afraid  that  his  enemies  would  demolish  his  house,  and  take  his  life 
before  the  next  morning."  This  affected  them  so  much,  that  num- 
bers erected  tents  before  his  door,  aud  guarded  liim  all  night. 

At  day-break,  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  tha  chickens  which 
they  use  in  augury,  brought  them,  and  set  meat  before  them;  but 
they  would  none  of  ihcm  come  out  of  their  pen,  except  one,  though 
the  man  shook  it  very  much ;  and  that  one  would  not  eat* ;  it  only 
raised  up  its  left  wing,  and  stretched  out  its  leg,  and  then  went  in 
again.  This  put  Tiberius  in  mind  of  a  former  ill  omen.  He  had  a 
belmet  that  he  wore  in  battle,  finely  ornamented  and  remarkably 
magnificent;  two  seqicnts,  that  had  crept  into  it  privately,  laid  their 
eggs,  and  h.itched  iu  it.  Such  a  bad  presage  made  him  more  afraick 
of  the  late  one.  Yet  he  set  out  for  the  capitol,  as  soon  as  he  un- 
derstood that  the  people  were  assembled  there :  but,  in  going  out  of 
bis  house,  he  stumbled  upon  the  threshold,  and  struck  it  with  so. 
much  violence,  that  the  nail  of  iiis  great  toe  was  broken,  and  the 
blood  flowed  from  the  wound.  When  lie  had  got  a  little  on  his  way, 
be  saw  on  his  left  baud  two  raveus  fighting  od  the  top  of  a  house, 
and  though  he  was  attended,  on  account  of  his  dignity,  by  great  num- 
bers of  people,  a  stone,  which  one  of  the  ravens  threw  down,  fell 
close  by  his  foot.  This  staggered  the  boldest  of  his  partisans :  but 
Blossiusf,  of  CumaB,oiie  of  his  train,  said,  it  would  be  an  insupport- 
able disgrace,  if  Tiberius  the  son  of  Gracchus,  grandson  of  Scipio 
Africnnus,  and  protector  of  the  people  of  Rome,  should,  for  fear  of 


*  tVlitntlie  cliicLrni  ril  grruli);,  they  tliouglit  it  ■  >ign  of  good  rortunc. 
t  In  til*  pmntcd  text  it  ia  Bluuit^  bat  oav  oitlir  nuDuicripti  ptet  aa  liloniai, 
■U  tbc  UUhUwci  lit'f  (wllowcd  it. 
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tbec  to  burn  the  capitol,  wouldst  thou  have  done  it?"  At  first  he 
turned  it  off,  and  said,  "  Tiberius  would  never  have  given  him  such 
an  order."  But  when  a  number  repeated  tlic  same  question  several 
times,  he  said,  "  In  that  case  I  should  have  thought  it  extremely 
right ;  for  Tiberius  would  never  have  laid  such  a  command  upon  me, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  Rome."  He  es- 
caped, however,  with  his  life,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  Arisfonicusf, 
in  Asia;  but  finding  that  prince's  afiiiirs  entirely  ruined,  he  laid  vio> 
lent  hands  on  himself. 

The  senate,  now  desirous  to  reconcile  the  people  to  these  acts  of 
theirs,  no  longer  opposed  the  Agrarian  law;  and  they  permitted  theio 
to  elect  anotlier  commissioner,  iu  the  room  of  Tiberius,  for  dividing 
the  lands.  In  consequence  of  which,  they  chose  Publius  Crassus, 
B  relation  of  the  Gnicchi ;  for  Caius  Gracchus  had  married  his  daugh- 
ter Licinia.  Cornelius  Nepos,  indeed,  says,  it  was  not  the  daughter 
of  Crassus,  but  of  that  Brutus  who  was  honoured  with  a  triumph 
for  his  conquests  in  Lusitania;  but  most  historians  give  it  for  the 
former. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  were  still  much  concerned  at  the  loss  of 
Tiberius,  and  it  was  plain  that  they  only  waited  for  an  opportunity 
of  revenge.  Nasica  was  now  threatened  with  an  impeachment.  The 
senate,  therefore,  dreading  the  consequence,  sent  him  into  Asia, 
though  there  was  no  need  of  him  there.  For  the  people,  whenever 
they  met  him, did  not  suppress  their  resentment  in  the  least:  on  the 
contrary,  with  all  the  violence  tliat  hatred  could  suggest,  they  called 
bim  an  execrable  wretch,  a  tyrant  who  had  defiled  the  holiest  and 
most  Bwful  temple  in  Rome  with  the  blood  of  a  magistrate,  whose 
person  ought  tu  have  been  sacred  and  inviolable. 

For  this  reason  Nasica  privately  quitted  Italy,  though  by  his  office 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  principal  sacrifices,  for  he  was  chief  poa« 
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of  tiio  laallrr:  "  BtsMiut,"  be  »/•,  "  kOer  tlie  roufder  of  Tibtrius,  csma  to  bin,  wliiiM 
be  wM  ia  conference  »iUi  the  contuli  Fupilius  Lcois  and  Publiiu  Rupilini.  md  urne«l> 
'7  begged  for  a  pirdon,  illeging  in  liii  dcfc-iic*;,  ibat,  lucli  vu  hi>  vcucruliuii  for  Tibe* 
riut,  he  couM  nol  rrfivie  lo  do  <ujr  lliiog  lie  deiirrd."  "  If,  ibrn,"  tuid  Lailius,  "  lie  had 
ordered  yoo  to  irl  fite  to  llir  capitol,  would  you  liaie  doue  it?"  "  Tliat,"  replied  Ulos- 
>iai,  "  lie  wutilii  iiewr  ltn*e  ordered  nie  to  do ;  bot,  if  he  ImJ,  I  tliuuld  h»c  obeyed 
bin."  BloaiiM  d»e>  not,  upon  ihii  ovcuionj  ippeu  to  bare  brea  under  •  judicial  eiv 
aiinatioD,  u  Ptularcb  r«pre«ni>  liiw, 

t  Ati>touicu>  «n>  a  bastard  broiber  ofAttiliu;  and  being  highly  offended  at  bim  for 
bequeathing  liii  lingdoni  lo  the  Roiaans,  be  atlemplcd  lo  gel  poueMion  of  it  by  arnij, 
and  made  liiniu-lf  mailer  of  teveral  towns.  The  RumJtu  sent  Crauua  the  consul  againit 
bim,  the  second  Tear  after  the  death  of  Tiberins.  CraMns  was  defeated  and  taken  by 
Aristonicuo.  The  year  following,  Ariitooicut  was  difcated  in  bii  turn,  aiMl  taken  pruu> 
ser  by  Terpeaua. 
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tift'.  Thus  lie  wandered  from  place  to  plnce  ia  a  foreign  country,  and, 
after  awhile,  died  at  Pergamus.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
people  had  so  unconquerable  an  aversion  to  Nasica,  since  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  himself,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tiie  greatest  favourilct 
ef  tlie  Romans,  as  well  as  to  have  had  great  right  to  their  affection, 
was  nearly  forfeiting  all  the  hind  regards  of  the  people,  because,wheB 
ihc  news  of  Tiberius 's  death  was  brought  to  Numantia,  he  expressed 
himself  in  that  verse  of  Homer, 

So  prritli  all  ihat  in  lucli  erJmrs  engage*. 

Afterwards  Caius  and  Fulvius  asked  him,  in  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  by  his  answer  he 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  far  from  approving  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Ever  after  this,  the  commons  interrupted  him  when  he 
spoke  in  public,  though  they  had  offered  him  do  such  affront  before; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  scrupled  not  to  treat  them  with  very  se- 
vere language.  But  these  things  we  have  rcliitcd  at  large  in  th« 
life  of  Scipio. 


CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 

WHETHER  It  was  that  Caius  Gracchus  was  afraid  of  his  enfi 
roies,  or  wanted  to  make  them  more  obnoxious  to  the  people,  at 
first  he  left  \.he  forum,  and  kept  close  in  his  own  house,  like  one  win 
was  either  sensible  how  much  his  family  was  reduced,  or  who  in- 
tended to  make  public  business  no  more  his  object;  insomuch  that 
some  scrupled  not  to  afBrm  that  he  disapproved  and  even  detested 
his  brother's  adminisiration.  He  was,  indeed,  as  yet  very  young,  not 
being  so  old  as  Tiberius  by  nine  years;  andTiberius  at  his  death  was 
not  quite  thirty.  However,  in  a  short  time,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
an  aversion  not  only  to  idleness  and  effeminacy,  but  to  intemperance 
and  ararice;  and  he  improved  his  powers  of  oratory,  as  if  he  consi- 
dered them  as  the  wings  on  which  he  must  rise  to  the  great  oIEces 
of  state.  These  circumstances  showed*  that  lie  would  not  long  con" 
tinue  inactive. 

In  the  defence  of  one  of  his  friends  named  Vettlus,  he  exerted  so 
much  eloquence,  that  the  people  were  charmed  beyond  expression, 
and  borne  away  with  all  tlie  transports  of  entiiusiasm.  On  this  oc-. 
tasioD  he  showed  that  other  orators  were  no  more  than  children  iii 


Im  'mXatr^tk't  tp«ecb  to  Jupiter,— Oiijii,  lib.  A 
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omparison.     The  nobility  had  all  tlieir  i'oruier  apprehensions  re- 
^Ibewcd,  nnd  they  began  to  take  measures  aniuiig  themselves  to  prevent 
the  advancement  of  Caius  to  the  tiibunitiul  power. 

It  happened  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  attend  Orestes*  the  consul,  in  Sar- 
dinia, in  capacity  of  qutestor.  This  gttvc  his  enemies  great  pleasure. 
Caius,  however,  was  not  uneasy  on  the  event;  for  he  was  of  a  mili- 
■  tary  turn,  and  had  ns  good  talents  for  tlic  camp  as  for  the  bar.  Bc- 
^•ides,  he  was  under  some  apprehension  about  taking  a  share  in  tlic  • 
administration,  or  of  appearing  upon  the  rostra,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  the  importunities  of  the  people  or 
his  friends.  For  these  reasons  he  thought  himself  happy  in  tlic  op- 
portunity of  going  abroad. 

It  is  a  cojnmon  opinion,  that  of  his  own  accord  he  became  a  vio- 
lent demagogue,  and  that  he  was  much  more  studious  than  Tiberius 
to  make  liimself  popular:  but  that  is  not  the  truth.  On  the  contrary^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  rather  necessity  tlian  choice  that  brouglit  him 
npon  the  public  stage :  for  Cicero  the  orator  relates,  that  when  Caius 
avoided  all  offices  in  the  state,  and  had  taken  a  resolmion  to  live  per- 
fectly quiet,  his  brother  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him:  "  Why  lingerest  thou,  Caius?  There  is  no  alternative: 
file  Fates  have  decreed  us  both  the  same  pursuit  of  life,  and  the  same 
death,  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  people." 
_  In  Sardinia  Caius  gave  a  noble  specimen  of  every  virtue,  distin- 
^pguishing  himself  greatly  among  the  other  young  Romans,  not  only  in 
his  operations  against  the  enemy,  and  io  acts  of  justice  to  such  as 
submitted,  but  in  his  respectful  and  obliging  behaviour  to  the  gene- 
ral. In  temperance,  in  simplicity  of  diet,  and  love  of  labour,  he  ex- 
celled even  the  veterans. 

There  followed  a  severe  and  sickly  winter  in  Sardinia,  and  the 
general  demanded  of  the  cities  clothing  for  his  men.  But  they  sent 
a  deputation  to  Rome  to  solicit  an  exemption  from  this  burden.  The 
aenate  listened  to  their  requests,  and  ordered  the  gener.nl  to  take 
tome  other  method.  As  he  could  not  think  of  withdrawing  his  de- 
[iBiands,  and  the  soldiers  suflered  much  in  the  mean  time,  Caius 
[applied  to  the  towns  in  j)erson,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  send  the 
Litomans  a  voluntary  supply  of  clothing.  News  uf  this  being  brought 
Ito  Rome,  and  the  whole  looking  like  a  prelude  to  future  attempts  at 
tpopularity^  the  senate  were  greatly  disturbed  at  it.  Another  instance 
Uhey  gave  of  their  jealousy  was  in  the  ill  reception  which  the  ambas- 
r^adorsof  Micipsa  found,  who  cuuie  tu  acquaint  them  that  the  king, 


*  Luciui  AuicliutOrfttcf  wm  coniul  with  EmiliutLcpidui  ia  Ike^ev  of  Rgme  6ST^ 
kao  tbii  Caiiu  weal  qusttur  iiUo  SArdisi*  at  (lis  age  9{i7. 
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then  advanced  to  the  opitol.  T»w*e  vtIk. 

his  gown  nlwut  his  band,  .-md 

Indeed,  on  account  of  their  supt  i 

ancej  on  the  oontrarr,  tlie  pc.M 

out  of  their  wny.    Thc'ir:iti. 

with  them  from  home,  and  \ : 

of  tlie  benches  whicli  the  |i 

armed,  they  made  to-,-,:. 

before  him.     The^r  ' 

One  of  Ills  encmit 


tinned  his  fliehi  1. 
•tumble  and  f  i!i 
himself,  Pul  liu 
and  struck  hiir 
blow  wns  ;;  ' 
npon  it  .1. 
lives  bv  > 


rfmeral 

rTT  turned 

•  ue\rce,  thnt 

~  that  Orestes 

^■Mar  with  him. 

iB-  overcnme  liina 

■pearance  in  Rome 

•jftd  by  his  enemies, 

.  '.t  (Ite  quiestor  should 

--s   htid  against  kim 

;.)  speak  for  himself; 

:  court  changed  tiieir  opi- 

•uch  injured :  for  he  told 

whereas   he   was  not 

^m^  in  capacity  of  qusstor,  he 

^r*.  chough  the  laws  did  not 

,      He  added,  "  That  he  was  tha 

■I  fU")  f"^^  returned  with  aa 

■■(^dfank  tlie  wine  they  carried 

«Mk  gold  and  sil\-er." 

against  him.     They  accused 

the  allies,  and  of  being  con- 

^^aakef,  which  was  detected  about 

«wever,  cf  all  suspicion;  and  having 

kimself  to  the  people  as  a  candidate 

•  s  united  their  forces  to  oppose 

.line  in  from  ull  parts  of  Italy  to 

^««vc/  them  could  not  get  lodging,  aiKl 

i^f  hrge  enough  to  contain  them,  gave 

fim  of  the  people,  and  all  the  mortifi* 

:  instead  of  being  returned  first,  as  h« 

^^  ^,^ati  be,  he  w.is  returned  tlie  fourth.     But 

^.-.ytm  Us  ofliee,  he  socn  became  the  leading 

—  «t  lib  eloquence,  in  which  he  was  greatly 

^^^  ^  fui\j  on  account  of  the    misforluoes    of 

^^  ^ofportuuity  to  bewail  the  cruel  fateof  lua 

^iMBwkfcct  he  begun  upon,  before  Ite  Lad  doiM^ 

^lA  w  tiiat  idea,  and,  at  the  same  time  put  thcdl 

^^1^  a  fttmtrri  \>y  Aului  Gclliu>i  but  ihrrvCaiui,  tajia  hp, 
jM  «0^     ItMimium  rai«  Jul  in  prninei*. — ilul.   Crll.   I.  lit. 
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in  miud  uf  the  diSerent  behaviour  of  tlitir  ancestors.  "  Your  fore- 
fathers," said  he,  "  declared  war  Hgainst  tlie  Falisci,  in  order  to 
revenge  the  cause  of  Genucius,  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  wliom  that 
people  had  given  scurrilous  language;  and  they  thought  capital 
punishment  little  enough  for  Caius  Veturius,  because  he  alone  did 
not  break  way  for  a  tribune  who  was  passing  througli  the  forum.— . 
But  you  suffered  Tiberius  to  be  despatched  with  bludgeons  before 
your  eyes,  and  his  dead  body  to  be  dragged  from  the  capitol  through 
the  middle  of  the  city,  in  order  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  Such 
of  his  friends,  too,  as  fell  into  their  hands,  were  put  to  death  without 
form  of  trial :  yet,  by  the  custom  of  our  country,  if  any  person  under 
a  prosecution  for  a  capital  crime  did  not  appear,  an  officer  was  sent 
to  his  door  in  the  morning  to  summon  him  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and 
the  judges  would  never  pass  sentence  before  so  public  a  citation;  so 
Mirnder  were  our  ancestors  in  any  matter  where  the  life  of  a  citizen 
^■Mras  concerned." 

^A    Having  prepared  the  people  by  such  speechbs  as  this,  (for  his  voice 

^■iras  strong  enough  to  be  heard  by  so  great  a  multitude),  he  proposed 

^■two  laws:  one  whs,  "  Tiiat  if  the  people  deposed  any  magistrate,  he 

^Rlhould  from  that  time  be  incapable  of  beating  any  public  office:" 

the  other,  "  Tliat  if  any  magistrate  should  banish  a  citizen  without 

^k  legal  trial,  the  people  should  be  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of 

■^tliat  oftence  "     The  first  of  these  laws  plainly  referred  to  Marcus 

Octavius,  whom  Tiberius  had  deprived  of  tlie  tribunesiiip;  and  the 

second  to  Popilius,  who,  in  his  prffitorship,  had  banished  the  friends 

of  Tiberius.     In  consequence  of  the  latter,  Popilius,  afraid  to  stand  a 

trial,  fled  out  of  Italy.     The  otiier  bill  Cuius  dropped,  to  oblige,  as 

he  said,  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  inter|x>sed  in  behalf  of  Octavius. 

'File  people  were  perfectly  satisfied;  for  they  honoured  Cornelia,  not 

only  on  account  of  Iter  children,  but  of  her  father.     They  afterwards 

erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  this  inscription : 

COaNELIA,  TUB   MOTUER  OF  THE  GRACCHt. 

There  are  several  extraordinary  expressions  of  Caius  Gracchus 
handed  down  to  us  concerning  his  mother.  To  one  of  lier  enemies 
he  said,  "  Daiest  thou  pretend  to  reflect  on  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
Tiberius?"  And  as  that  person  had  spent  his  youth  in  an  inlamous 
manner,  he  said,  "  With  what  front  canst  thou  put  thyself  upon  a 
liboiiiig  with  Cornelia?  Must  thou  brought  children  as  she  has  done? 
et  all  Rome  knoW3  that  ^he  has  lived  longer  than  thou  hast  with- 
lUt  any  commerce  with  men."  Such  was  the  keenness  of  his  lan- 
guage ;  and  many  expressions  equally  severe  might  be  collected  out 
of  bis  writings. 
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Among  the  laws  wliich  he  procured  to  increase  the  authority  uf  the 
peojile,  and  lessen  that  of  the  senate,  one  rchitcd  (o  culoui/.iiiir  and 
(tivldiug  tiie  jiublic  lands  ainon;^  the  poor.  Anullier  was  in  favour  of 
the  army,  who  were  now  to  be  clothed  at  the  public  ciiarge,  without 
diminution  of  iheir  pay,  and  none  were  to  serve  till  tlK-y  were  full 
seventeen  years  old.  A  third  was  for  the  benefit  of  tire  Italian  allies, 
who  were  to  have  the  sain<;  right  of  voting  at  eleciiorw  as  die  citizens 
of  Koine.  By  a  fuunh  ilte  markets  were  regulated,  and  the  poor  en- 
abled to  buy  bread-corn  at  a  cheaper  rare.  A  fifth  related  to  tbc 
courts  of  judicature,  and,  indeed,  contributed  more  than  any  thing  to 
retrench  the  power  of  the  senitte:  for^  before  tiii», senators  only  nere 
judges  on  all  causes,  and  on  that  account  their  body  was  formidable 
botli  to  the  equestrian  order  and  to^lhe  people;  but  row  he  added 
three  hundred  knights  to  tlie  three  hundred  senators,  and  decreed 
that  a  judicial  authority  shouI<l  In*  cijtially  invested  in  the  six  hun- 
drcd*.  In  oflTcriug  this  bill,  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in  all  re- 
spects, but  tiiere  was  one  thing  very  remarkable:  whereas  titc  orators 
before  him,  in  all  addresses  to  the  peo])le,  stood  with  their  faces  to- 
wards tlie  senate-house  and  the  coinitium,  he  then,  for  the  first  tiiuc, 
turned  tlve  other  way,  that  is  to  say,  towards  theyiir«WJ,  and  «.-ontinu- 
ed  to  speak  in  that  position  evei  after.  Tims,  by  a  small  altcrafion  I 
in  the  posture  of  liis  body,  he  indicated  sometliiiig  very  great,  aud,ns 
it  were,  turned  the  government  from  an  aristocracy  into  a  dcmocrn- 
tic  form:  for,  by.  this  action,  be  intimated  that  all  orators  ought  to 
address  tlieraselves  to  the  people,  and  not  io>  tbe  senate. 

As  the  people  not  only  riiiitieil  this  law,  but  empowered  hiiu  to  se- 
lect the  three  hundred  out  of  tbe  equestrian  order  for  jttdges,  he 
found  himself  ilia  manner  jKissessed  of  sovereign  power.  Even  the 
senate,  in  their  deliberations^  were  willing  to  listen  to  his  advice; 
and  he  never  gave  ihem  any  that  was  not  suitable  to  their  dignity. 
That  wise  and  inudcrate  decree,  for  instance,  was  of  his  suggesting, 
concerning  the  corn  which  Fabius,  when  pro-prator  in  Spain,  sent 
from  that  countr)-.  Cains  persuaded  the  senate  to  sell  the  corn,  and 
send  die  money  to  the  Spaniah  states;  aixl,  at  the  same  time,  to  o«a-  A 
3ure  Fabius  for  rendering  the  Roman  government  odious  and  insup-  ' 
portable  to  the  people  ut  that  country.  Tliis  gained  hiin  great  respect 
and  favour  in  the  provinces. 

He  procured  other  decrees,  for  acnding  out  colonics,  for  making 


*  The  •othoritio  of  i>U  aiiiiqiiilj  arc  iii(iiin>l  riutarcli  in  llijj  irlldir  Ciuui  lUd  luX 
•Mociate  ibe  ku<);lil>  ami  llie  >ciiiiluti  in  lh«  jiiiticiai  (lowi'i,  liul  tnlrd  tUiit  |iow<t  m  iIm 
kuiglit>  oiiljr,  lad  ll<e^  ci^jn^rtii  it  till  tlie  coaiuhhip  orSrrtUiutCrpia,  for  llie  iiMce  tt 
siiiceii  or  Mvtntren  yciirt.  Velleiut,  AKonlat,  Appltn,  Lvr-j,  and  Cicero  hioattC  «^ 
ficicuily  pteve  tliu. 
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roads,  «nd  fur  huilding  public  granaries.  In  nil  these  matters  lie  was 
appointed  supreme  director,  nnd  yet  was  ftiT  from  thinking  so  much 
business  a  futigue:  on  the  contrary,  he  applied  to  tl»e  wlu>le  with  as 
much  activity,  and  despatched  it  wiili  as  much  case,  as  if  there  had 
<)een  only  one  thing  for  him  to  attend  to:  tnsomuci),  that  they  who 
both  hated  and  feared  tlie  man,  were  struck  with  his  amazing  indus- 
try, and  the  cdcrity  of  his  oiK'rations.  The  people  were  charmed  to 
see  him  followed  by  such  numbers  of  architects,  artificers,  ambassa  • 
dors,  magistrates,  military  men,  and  men  of  letters.  These  were  all 
kindly  received,  yet,  amidst  his  civilities,  he  preserved  a  dignify,  ad- 
dressinsf  each  aooorrfing  to  his  capacity  and  station ;  by  which  bt 
showed  how  unjust  the  censures  of  those  people  were,  who  repre  • 
sented  hint  as  ii  violent  and  overbearing  man;  for  he  liadeven  a  more 
|x)pular  manner  in  conversation,  aird  in  business,  than  in  his  addresses 
from  the  rostrtnn. 

Tlie  work  that  he  look  most  pains  with  was  that  of  the  public 
roarls,  in  which  he  paid  a  great  regard  to  beauty  as  well  as  use. 
They  were  drawn  in  a  straight  line  through  the  country,  and  either 
paved  with  he^\-ii  stone,  or  made  of  a  binding  sand,  brotiglit  thither 
for  that  purpose.  When  he  met  with  dells  or  other  deep  holes  made 
by  land-floods,  he  erther  iilled  tiiem  up  with  rubbish,  or  laid  bridges 
over  them;  so  that  being  levelled,  and  brougtit  to  a  perfect  parallel 
on  both  sides,  they  nffurded  a  regular  and  elegant  prospect  through 
the  whole.  Besides,  he  divided  all  the  roads  into  miles  of  ne:ir  eight 
furlongs  each,  and  set  up  pillars  of  stone  to  mark  the  divisions. 
He  likewise  erected  other  stones,  at  proper  distances,  on  each  side 
"f  the  way,  to  assist  travellers,  who  rode  without  servants,  to  mount 
tJicJr  horses. 

The  people  extolled  his  performances,  and  there  was  no  instance 
of  their  affection  that  he  might  not  have  expected.  In  one  of  his 
spcethes  He  told  them,  "  There  was  one  thing  in  particular,  which 
he  sh'MiW  esteem  as  a  greater  favour  than  all  the  rest,  if  they  indul- 
ged iiira  in  ir,  ao'J,  if  they  denied  it,  he  would  not  complain.''  By  this 
it  was  rumgined  that  he  meant  the  consulship ;  and  the  commons  ex* 
pectetl  that  he  would  desire  to  be  consul  and  tribune  at  the  same 
WTten  the  day  of  election  of  consuls  came,  and  all  were  wait- 
ilh  ai]5dety  to  see  what  dcclamtion  tie  would  make,  he  conducted 

ios  Fannhis    into   the   Lampuf  3firtlu.s,  and  joined   with   his 

iu  the  can»ass.     This  greatly  inclined  the  scale  on  Fannius's 

and  he  w-as  immediately  created  consul.    Caius  too,  without  the 

application,    or   even  declaring  himself  a  candidate,  merely 

gii  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  people,  wtts  appointed  tribune 

(oond  time. 
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Finding,  fiovvever,  tli:it  the  sennte  avowed  tlicir  avcr^on  to  liim, 
and  tiial  the  rej^irds  of  Fatiiiius  grew  cold,  he  thought  of  new  laws 
wliich  miglit  set-ure  the  people  in  his  interest.  Such  were  those  for 
sending  colonies  toTarentum  and  Cupua,  and  for  gianting  the  La- 
tins all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome.  The  senate 
now,  apprehending  timt  his  power  would  ston  hcconic  entirely  in- 
controllable,  took  a  new  and  unheard-of  method  to  draw  the  people 
from  him,  by  gratifying  them  in  every  thing,  however  contrary  to  tlic 
true  interests  of  the  state. 

Among  ihe  colleagues  of  Cflius  Gracchus,  there  was  one  named 
Livius  Drusus;  a  man  who.  in  birth  and  education,  was  not  behind 
any  of  the  Romans,  and  who,  in  point  of  eloquence  and  wealth, 
migiit  vie  with  tlie  greatest  and  most  powerful  men  of  his  time.  To 
him  the  nobility  applied,  exhorting  him  to  set  himself  up  against 
Caius,  and  jritn  them  in  opposing  him;  not  in  the  way  of  force,  or 
in  any  thing  iluu  might  otfend  the  commons,  but  in  directing  all  his 
measures  to  please  them,  and  granting  them  thingpi  which  it  would 
have  been  an  honour  to  refuse  at  the  hazard  of  their  utmost  resent- 
ment. 

Drusus  agreed  to  list  in  the  service  of  the  senate,  and  to  apply  >Ii 
the  power  of  iiis  office  to  their  views.  He  therefore  proposed  laws 
which  had  nothing  in  them  either  honourable  or  advantageous  to  the 
community.  His  sale  view  was  to  outdo  C'aius  in  flattering  and 
pleasing  the  multitude,  and  for  this  purpose  he  contended  with  him 
like  a  commcdian  upon  a  stage.  Thus  the  senate  plainly  discovered, 
thill  it  was  not  so  much  the  measures  of  Caius,  as  the  man,  they  were 
offended  with,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  take  every  me'hod  to 
humble  or  destroy  him:  for  when  he  procured  a  decree  for  sending 
out  two  colonics  only,  which  were  to  consist  of  some  of  the  most  de- 
serving citizens,  thfy  accused  him  of  ingratiating  himself  by  undue 
methods  with  the  plebeians:  but  when  Drusus  sent  out  twelve,  and 
selccteil  ihrce  hundred  of  the  meanest  of  the  people  for  each,  they 
paironiztd  the  whole  scheme.  When  Caius  divided  the  public  land* 
among  the  poor  citizens,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  a  snwll 
rent  ini"  the  treasury,  they  inveighed  against  him  as  a  flatterer  of 
the  populace;  hut  Drusus  had  their  praise  for  discharging  titc  lands 
even  of  that  acknowledgment.  Caius  procured  the  Latins  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  as  citizens  of  Rome,  and  the  patricians  were  of- 
fended; Drusus,  on  the  contrary,  was  supported  by  them  in  a  law 
for  exempting  the  Latin  soldiers  from  being  flogged,  though  upon 
scivice,  for  any  misdemeanor.  Meantime  Drusus  asserted,  in  all  his 
j.peechcs,  that  the  senate,  in  their  great  regard  for  the  commons,  put 
him  upoo  proposing  such  advautngcous  decrees.    Tlus  was  the  opljr 


good  thing  in  liis  manoeuvres;  for  by  these  arts  the  people  became 
better  affected  to  the  senate.  Before,  they  had  suspected  and  liatcd 
the  leaders  of  that  body;  but  Drusus appeased  their  resentment,  and 
removed  their  aversion,  by  assuring  them  that  the  patricians  were 
the  first  movers  of  all  these  popular  laws. 

Wliat  contributed  most  to  satisfy  the  people  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
Ill's  regard,  and  the  purity  of  his  iiitenliuns,  was,  that  Drusus,  in  all 
his  edicts,  a])peared  not  to  have  tlie  least  view  to  his  own  iote* 
rest :  for  be  employed  others  as  commissioners  for  planting  the  new 
colonies;  and  if  there  was  anaflfuirof  money,  he  would  have  nocoo- 
cern  tvitli  it  himself;  whereas  Caius  chose  to  preside  io  tlie  greatest 
and  most  important  matters  of  that  nature.  Rubrius,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, having  procured  an  order  for  rebuilding  and  colonizing  Car- 
thage, which  had  been  destroyed  by  Scipio,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cains 
to  execute  that  commission,  and,  in  pursuance  thereof,  he  sailed  to 
Africa.  Drusus  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  gain  more  ground 
upon  him,  and  to  estaljlish  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  people.  To 
lay  an  information  against  Fulvius  he  thought  would  be  very  coa- 
ducive  to  this  end, 

Fulvius  was  a  particular  friend  of  Caius,  and  his  assistant  in  the 
distribution  of  the  lands.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  factious  man, 
and  known  to  be  upon  ill  terms  with  the  senate.  Others  besides  the 
patricians  suspected  him  of  raising  commotions  among  the  allies, 
and  of  privately  exciting  the  Italians  to  a  revolt.  These  things,  ia> 
deed,  were  said  without  evidence  or  proof;  but  Fulvius  himself  gave 
strength  to  the  report  by  his  unpcaceablc  and  unsalutary  conduct. 
Caius,  as  his  acquaintance,  came  in  for  his  share  of  the  dislike,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  things  that  brought  on  his  ruin. 

Besides,  when  Sci])io  Africanus  died  without  any  previous  sickness, 
and  (as  we  have  observed  in  his  life)  tliere  appeared  marks  of  vio- 
lence upon  his  body,  most  people  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  Fulvius, 
who  was  his  avowed  enemy,  and  had  titat  very  day  abused  him  from 
the  rostrum.  Nor  was  Caius  himself  unsuspected.  Yet  so  execra- 
ble a  crime  as  this,  committed  against  the  first  and  greatest  man  la 
Rome,  escaped  with  impunity;  nay, it  was  not  even  inquired  into: 
for  the  people  prevented  any  cognizance  of  it  from  being  taken,  out 
of  fear  for  Caius,  lest,  upon  a  strict  inquisition,  he  should  be  foutid 
accessory  to  the  murder.     But  this  happened  some  time  before. 

While  Caius  was  employed  iu  Africa  in  the  re-c#tablUhm«Dt  of 
Carthage,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Jwfioma*t  be  was  m- 
tetnipted  by  several  inauspicious  omeos.  The  staff  <j(  tbe  first  staud- 
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ard  was  broken,  between  the  violent  efforts  of  the  wind  to  tt*ar  rt 
away,  and  those  of  tlie  ensign  to  hold  it.  Anotlicr  storm  of  wind  blew 
the  saciifiees  from  the  altars,  and  Iwro  them  beyond  the  bounds 
marlicd  out  for  the  city;  and  the  wolves  tame  and  seized  the  niarkt 
themselves,  and  carried  thefn  to  a  great  distance.  Cuius,  howerer, 
brought  every  thini,'  under  good  regulations  in  the  space  of  seventy 
days,  aiidlhcii  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  understood  tiiat  Fulvius 
was  hard  pressed  by  DruFUS,  and  affairs  demanded  his  presence. 
For  Lucius  Opimiiis*,  who  was  of  the  patrician  partv,  and  very 
powerful  in  the  senate,  had  lately  been  unsuccessful  in  his  applica- 
iiou  hr  the  consulship,  through  theopposKion  of  Caius,and  bwsup- 
port  ufFannius;  bn(  now  his  interest  was  greatly  strengthened,  and 
it  was  thought  lie  nould  be  chosen  the  following  year.  It  was  ex- 
pected, t(H>,  that  the  consulship  would  enable  him  to  ruin  Caius, 
whose  iiiicrest  was  already  upon  the  decline.  Indeed,  by  this  lime 
the  people  were  cloyed  with  indulgence;  because  there  were  many 
be:>ides  Cuius  who  flattered  them  in  all  the  measures  of  admiuistration, 
and  the  senate  saw  them  do  it  with  pleasure. 

At  his  return,  he  removed  his  lodgings  from  the  Palatine  Mount 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum:  in  which  he  had  a  view  to  po- 
pnlarity;  for  many  of  tlie  meanest  and  most  indigent  of  the  com- 
monalty dwelt  there.  After  this  he  proposed  the  rest  of  his  laws,  in 
order  to  ilitrir  being  ratified  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  As  the 
populace  enmc  to  him  from  all  quarters,  the  senate  persuaded  Fan- 
nius  to  command  all  persons  to  depart  the  city  who  were  not  Romans 
by  birth,  lipon  this  strange  and  unusual  |)roclamation,  that  none 
of  the  allies  or  fiicnds  of  the  republic  should  remain  in  Rome,  or, 
though  citizens,  be  permitted  to  vole,  Caius,  in  his  turn,  published 
ai'iicles  of  itnpeachrnent  against  the  consul,  and  at  the  same  time 
declared  he  would  protect  the  allies,  if  they  would  stay.  He  did  not, 
however,  perform  his  promise;  on  the  contrary,  he  suffered  the  con- 
sul's Hctors  to  take  away  a  person  before  his  eyes,  who  was  con- 
nected with  liini  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  without  giving  him  the 
kast  asiit»tHnce;  whether  it  was  that  he  feared  to  show  how  much 
his  strength  was  diminished,  or  whether  (as  he  alledgcd)  he  did  not 
choose  to  give  his  enemies  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword, 
^ho  only  sought  a  pretence  for  it. 

He  happened,  moreover,  to  be  at  variance  with  his  colleagues. 
The  reason  ivns  this : ^Thcre  was  a  show  of  gladiators  to  be  exhibited 

*  In  th«  pciiiird  Irii  ii  i>  Htitilim,  but  il  tlioiitii  be  Oftmni .  (ut  lie  wit  coDtuI  lb« 
jest  fullowiun  Willi  (j.  K«!iiu>  .Maiiiiiut,  winch  Kit  (li«  yrar  u(  Iluiuc  CSl.  riuditck 
hiia>eir  cilU  hiiii  Uplmiui  t  littte  ift^r.  Untiliiu,  ihrtrfort,  lauM  be  ■  ftlw  reidtngi 
•nd,  indnd,  obc  of  ttic  niUttKripii  givci  u  Opimiut  b(r«. 
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\o  liie  people  in  the  fonan,  and  most  of  tlie  magistrates  had  caused 
.smftblds  to  be  erected  around  the  place,  io  order  to  let  them  out  (ur 
hire.  Caius  insisted  that  they  should  be  taken  down,  that  the  poor 
might  sec  the  exhibition  witliout  payinjr  for  it.  As  none  of  tlie  pro- 
prietors rcganled  liis  orders,  he  waited  till  the  nijjht  preceding  the 
show,  and  then  went  with  his  own  workmen,  and  demolished  the  scitf- 
folds.  Next  day  the  populace  saw  the  place  quite  clear  for  them, 
and  of  course  they  admired  him  as  a  man  of  superior  spirit.  BiU 
his  colleagues  were  greatly  offended  at  his  violent  temper  and  mea- 
sures. This  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  miscarriage  in  hi^ 
applicatiun  for  a  third  tribuneship:  for,  it  seems,  he  had  a  omjurit}' 
of  voices,  but  his  colleagues  are  said  to  have  procured  a  fraudulent 
and  unjust  return.  Be  that  as  it  may,  (for  it  was  a  matta°  of  some 
doubt),  it  is  certain  tliai  he  did  not  bear  his  disappointmciit  with  pa- 
tience; but  when  he  saw  his  adversaries  laugh,  he  told  them  with  too 
much  insolence,  "  Their  langh  was  of  the  Sardonic*  kind,  for  thejr 
did  not  perceive  how  much  their  actions  were  eclipsed  by  his." 

After  Opitnlus  was  elected  consul,  he  prepared  to  repeal  many  of 
Caius's  laws,  and  to  annul  his  establishment  at  Carthage,  on  purpose 
to  provoke  him  to  some  act  of  violence,  and  to  gain  an  opportunity 
to  destroy  him.  He  bore  this  treatment  for  some  time;  but  after- 
wards, at  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  and  of  Fulvius  in  pjirticular, 
he  began  to  raise  an  opposition  once  more  against  the  consul.  Some 
tay,  his  mother  on  this  occasion  entered  iuto  the  intrigues  of  tlie 
party,  and  having  privately  taken  some  strangers  into  pay,  sent  them 
into  Rome  in  the  disguise  of  reapers;  and  they  assert  that  these  thing! 
are  enigmatically  hinted  at  in  her  letters  to  her  sou.  But  others  sajr, 
Cornelia  was  much  displeased  at  these  measures. 

When  the  day  came,  on  whicii  Opimius  was  to  get  those  laws  re- 
pealed, both  parties  early  in  the  inoniing  posted  themselves  in  the 
rapitol;  and,  after  the  consul  had  sacrificed,  Quiiitus  AntyUius,oue 
of  his  licton,  wlio  was  carrying  out  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  said 
to  Fulvius  and  his  friends,  "  Stand  off,  ye  factious  citizens,  and  make 
way  for  honest  men."  Some  add,  that,  along  with  this  scurrilous 
language,  he  stretched  his  naked  arm  towards  them  in  a  form  tl.at 

*  It  wu  nol  euj  to  Me  the  |i(optiet;  of  lliii  expmnoii  a*  il  it  used  lien.  Tb* 
ScrdoBlc  laugh  was  aa  invuliinlBr^*  dulciuijn  of  the  ttiiivKle^  i»t'  lite  iiiuii(li«  occiiMoitetl 
bj  a  p<»Uouou>  plaui  \  and  pcrsnus  llmt  died  of  tlii»  puison  had  a  smde  uti  ilicir  cnuiilc- 
naacrt.  Hence  it  came  to  .iigiiifv  forced  of  afi'ectc<l  lacijlitcr;  hut  wli^-  the  lau^lilcr  •!' 
Gracchut't  opponent*  tbould  be  called  forced,  or.Sirdr'iiic,  because  llicjr  did  cot  pcrceita 
li»*iipenonly,  it  does  not  tppcir.  It  niiglit  more  prupvrly  hare  been  called  nlfcctcrl, 
if  thej  did  pereeive  it.  Indeed,  if  evcr;r  tpecif)  of  iiiircatoMble  laugliinj;  nuy  be  valk-il 
Sardonic,  n  will  d6  uiU. 
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expressed  the  utmost  contempt.  Tliey  immediately  killed  Antylliua 
with  long  styles,  said  to  have  been  mnde  for  sucli  a  purp>se. 

The  people  were  mueli  chatjrined  at  this  act  of  violence.  As  for 
the  two  chiefs,  they  made  very  difiercnt  reflections  upon  the  event. 
Caius  was  concerned  at  it,  and  rcjiroaulied  Ins  partiznns  with  having 
given  their  enemies  the  handle  ihey  Ion;;  had  wanted.  Opimius  re- 
joiced at  the  opportunity,  and  excited  the  people  to  revenge.  But 
for  the  present  they  were  parted  by  a  heavy  rain.  • 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  the  consul  assembled  the  senate,  and 
while  he  was  addressing  them  williin,  others  exposed  the  corpse  of 
Antyllius  naked  on  a  bier  without,  and,  as  it  had  been  previously 
concerted,  carried  it  through  theforuw  to  the  senate-house,  making 
loud  acclamations  ,tll  the  way,  Opimius  knew  the  whole  farce,  but 
pretended  to  be  much  surprised.  The  senate  went  out,  and  planting 
themselves  about  the  corpse,  expressed  their  grief  and  indignation, 
es  if  some  dreadful  misfortune  had  befallen  ihem.  This  scene,  how- 
ever, excited  only  hatred  and  detestation  in  the  breasts  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  could  not  but  remember  that  the  nobility  had  killed  Tibe- 
rius Gnicclius  in  the  capitol,  though  a  tribune,  and  thrown  his  hotly 
into  the  river;  and  yet  now  when  Antyllius,  a  vile  Serjeant,  who  pos- 
sibly did  not  deserve  quite  so  severe  a  punishment,  but  by  his  im- 
pertinence had  brought  it  upon  himself;  when  such  a  hireling  lay 
exposed  in  the  forum,  the  senate  of  Rome  stood  weeping  about 
kim,  and  then  attended  the  wretch  to  his  funeral,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  procure  the  death  of  the  only  remaining  protector  of  the 
people. 

On  their  return  to  the  house,  they  charged  Opimius  the  consul, 
by  a  formal  decree,  to  take  every  possible  method  for  the  preservatioa 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tyrants.  He  there- 
fore ordered  the  patricians  to  arms,  and  each  of  the  knights  to  attend 
with  two  servants  well  armed  the  next  morning.  Fulvius,  on  the 
other  hand,  prepared  himself,  and  drew  together  a  crowd  of  people. 

Caius,  as  he  returned  from  t\^ef(jrian,  stood  a  long  time  looking 
upon  his  father's  statue,  and,  after  having  given  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
some  sighs  and  tears,  retired  without  uttering  a  word.  Many  of  the 
plebeians,  who  saw  this,  were  moved  with  compassion;  and  declar- 
ing they  should  be  the  most  dastardly  of  beings  if  they  abandoned 
such  a  man  to  his  enemies,  repaired  to  his  house  to  guard  iiim,  and 
passed  the  night  before  his  door.  This  they  did  in  a  *ery  difl'erent 
manner  from  the  people  who  attended  Fulvius  on  the  same  occasion. 
These  passed  their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  in  earousiiig  and  empty 
threats;  Fulvius  himself  being  the  first  mau  that  was  intoxicated,  and 
giving  into  many  expressions  and  actions  unsuiiublc  to  bis  years.  Bttt 
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tliose  ab^ut  Caius  were  silent,  as  in  a  lime  of  public  calamity:  atirJ, 
with  a  thoughtful  regard  to  what  was  yet  to  cooic,  they  kegt  watch 
aod  took  rest  by  turns. 

Fulvius  slept  so  sound  after  his  wine,  that  it  was  Willi  diSictilty 
they  awoke  him  at  break  of  day.  Then  he  and  his  company  armed 
themselves  with  the  Gallic  spoils  which  he  had  brought  off  in  his 
consulship,  upon  his  conquering  that  people;  and  thus  accoutred 
tliey  sallied  out,  with  loud  menaces,  to  seize  the  Aventiuc  hill.  As 
for  Caius,  he  would  not  arm,  but  went  out  in  his  gown,  as  if  he  had 
been  going  upon  business  in  the /wTim/  only  he  had  a  small  dagger 
under  it. 

At  the  gate  his  wife  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  taking  hold  of 
bim  with  one  hand,  and  of  her  son  with  the  other,  she  thus  express- 
ed herself: "  You  do  not  now  leave  me,  my  dear  Caius,  as  for- 
merly, to  go  to  the  rostra  in  capacity  of  tribune  or  lawgiver,  nor  dp 
I  send  you  out  to  a  glorious  war,  where,  if  the  common  lot  fell  to 
your  share,  my  distress  might  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  ho- 
nour. You  expose  yourself  to  the  murderers  of  Tiberius^  unarmed 
indeed,  as  a  man  should  go,  who  had  rather  suffer  than  commit  any 
violence;  but  it  is  throwing  awuy  your  life  without  any  advantage  to 
the  community.  F'action  reigns;  outrage  and  the  sword  are  the  only 
mea<;ures  of  justice.  Had  your  brother  fallen  before  Numantia,  the 
truce  would  have  restored  us  his  body;  but  now  perhaps  I  shall 
have  to  go  a  suppliant  to  some  river  of  the  sea,  to  be  shown  where 
your  remains  may  be  found :  for  what  confidence  can  we  have  eiihef 
in  the  laws  or  in  the  gods,  after  the  assassination  of  Tiberius!" 

W)\en  Licinia  had  poured  out  these  lamentations,  Caius  disen- 
gaged himself  as  quietly  as  he  could  from  her  arms,  and  walked  on 
with  his  friends  in  deep  silence.  She  catched  at  his  gown,  but  in 
the  attempt  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  a  long  time  speechless.  At 
last  her  servants,  seeing  her  intliat  condition,  took  her  up  and  carried 
lier  to  her  brother  Crassus. 

Fulvius,  when  all  the  party  was  assembled,  listeued  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Caius,  and  sent  his  younger  son  into  the  forums  equipped 
like  a  herBid*.  He  was  a  youth  of  most  engaging  appearance,  and 
be  approached  with  great  modesty  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  propose 
terms  of  accommodation  to  the  consul  and  the  senate.  Many  wcr^ 
disposed  to  hearken  to  the  proposal ;  but  Opimius  said,  "  Tlie  cri- 
miiuils  ought  not  to  treat  by  lieralds,  but  come  in  person  to  make 
their  submission  to  the  seiiaie,  and  surrender  tbemselves  to  jutldaet 
hctttK  they  interceed  for  mercy."     At  the  same  ttme  k*  hade  tb« 


•  Literally.  wUh  »  cadactoi,  01  htraUTt  1 
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younf^  man  return  with  an  account  that  these  conditions  were  com- 
plied witli,  or  not  return  at  all. 

Cuius  was  of  opinion  that  they  sliould  go  and  endeavour  to  recon-- 
cile  themselves  to  the  senate :  but  as  none  of  the  rest  acceded  tothat 
opinion,  Fulvius  sent  his  son  again  witli  propositions  much  the  same. 
Opimius,  who  was  in  haste  to  begin  hostilities,  immediiitely  fo<jk  the 
young  man  into  custody,  and"  niarched  against  Fulvius  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  infantry,  and  a. company  of  Cretan  archers.  The 
latter  galled  their  adversaries  much,  and  put  them  in  such  confu- 
sion that  they  took  to  flight.  Fulvius  hid  himself  in  an  old  neglect- 
ed batli,  where  he  was  soon  found  and  put  to  the  sword,  together 
with  his  eldest  son.  Cams  was  not  seen  to  lift  his  hand  in  the  fray; 
on  the  contrary,  he  expressed'  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  their  coming 
to  such  extremities,  and  retired  info  tlie  temple  of  Diana.  Tlierc 
he  would  have  despatched  liimself,  but  was  liindered  by  Pomponius 
and  Liclnius,  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends,  who  took  away  his  pon- 
iard, and  persuaded  him  to  try  the  alternative  of  flight.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  is  said  to  have  kneeled  down,  and  with   uplifted   hands  to 

have   prayed  to  the  deity  of  that   temple "  That  the    people   of 

Rome,  fortheir  ingratitude  and"  base  desertion  of  him,  might  be  slaves 
for  ever."  Indeed,  most  of  them,  on  promise  of  impunity  by  procla- 
mation, openly  went  over  to  the  olherparty. 

The  enemy  ("ursucd  Cat  us  wliii  great  eagerness,  and  came  up  with 
him  at  the  wooden  bridge.  His  two  friends,  bidding  him  go  for- 
ward, planted  themselves  before  it,  and  suffered  uo  man  to  pass  till 
they  were  overpowered  and  slain.  One  of  his  servants,  named  Phi- 
locrates,  accompanied  Caius  in  his  flight.  All  encouraged  him  to 
make  the  l3est  of  his  way,  as  they  do  a  runner  in  the  lists,  but  not 
one  assisted  him,  or  offered  him  a  horse,  though  ?ic  desired  it,  for 
they  saw  the  enemy  tiow  almost  upon  him*.  He  got,  however,  ;< 
Tittle  before  them  into  a  grove  sacred  to  the  Furies^,  and  there  closed 
the  scene.  Philoerates  first  despatched  him,  and  afterwards  himself. 
Some,  indeed,  say,  that  they  lM>th  came  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  that  the  slave  clung  so  close  to  his  master,  tliat  they  could  not 
come  to  the  one,  till  they  had  cut  the  other  in  pieces.  We  arc  fold 
also,  that  affcr  n  person,  whose  iisimc  is  not  mentioned,  had  cutofl'chc 
Ijead  of  Caius,and  was  bearing  away  his  prize,  Sepfimuleiusj,  oncof 


"  Aufeliin  Virtor  mebliam  rwoef  Cain't  frie ndi  »ho  itopppi]  llie  (lunuiloi  itic  cn»- 
my ;  l'oai|iuoiu>,  •(  tlw  forl^  Trtgtmtnu,  and  L&loiiut,  al  the  I'oni  SiMieimi. 

t  Tbugtove  wMoaJlod  i.i)<iu/Wri«<c,  and  waa  itaar  (lie  I'l/nt  SuUUttu.  I'ti«ipi4- 
dcM  had  a  lii(;li|>nca  calM  riinur*  Furinalii,  and  uiuiual  KcriGcci.^rnr,*  ,1,  Unr, 

t  I'linj  umI  Valaiiui  ilatimua  Uf,  be  «u  aa  istinat*  •cquiiatanct  of  Craechw. 
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niui's  friends, took  it  from  him:  for, at  thcbcginniDgof  theactioHj 
tvfight  in  gold  had  been  offered  by  proclamation  either  for  his 
,  or  for  that  of  Fulvius.  Septimuleius  carried  it  to  Opimius 
upon  (lie  point  of  a  pike;  and,  when  put  in  the  scales,  it  wiis  found 
to  weijrh  seventeen  pounds  eight  ounces.  For  Septimuleius  had 
added  fraud  to  his  other  villanios;  he  had  taken  out  the  brain,  and 
filled  the  cavity  witli  moJten  lead.  Those  who  i)rought  in  the  head  of 
Fulvius,  being  persons  of  oo  note,  had  no  reward  at  all. 

The  bodies  of  Ciiius  and  Fulvius,  and  the  rest  of  the  slain,  who 
were  no  fewer  than  three  thousand,  were  thrown  into  the  river:  their 
goods  were  confiscated  and  sold,  and  their  wives  forbidden  to  go  into 
niouruii^.  Licinia  was,  moreover,  deprived  of  her  dowry.  The 
most  savage  cruelty  was  exercised  upon  the  younger  son  of  Fulvius, 
who  had  never  l?orn  arms  against  tiicm,  nor  appeared  among  the 
combatants,  but  wiis  imprisoned  when  he  came  with  proposals  of 
peace,  andput  to  death  after  the  battle.  But  neltherthis  noranyothcr 
instance  of  desjratism  so  sensibly  touched  the  people  as  Opimius''8 
building  a  temple  to  Concord:  for  by  that  he  appeared  to  claim 
'iionour  fur  what  he  had  done,  and  in  some  sort  to  triumpti  in  the 
•destruction  of  so  many  citizens.  Somebody  ttierefoic,  iii  the  night, 
wrote  this  line  under  the  iuscrijiUon  oti  the  temple, 

MndiirH  and  Diuur<l  rrar  llie/u>c  of  Concord. 

Opimius  Wiis  tlic  first  consul  who  usurped  the  power  of  a  dictator, 
and  condemned  tiiree  thousand  citizer>s  witiiout  any  form  of  justice, 
besides  Cuius  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  Flaccus;  though  one  of  tiiem  had 
jjeeu  honoured  with  the  consulship  and  a  triumph,  and  the  other,  both 
in  virtue  and  reputation,  was  superior  to  all  the  men  of  his  time. 

Opimius  was  vile  ctiough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  corrupted  whh 
laoncy.  Going  afterwards  ambassador  to  Jugurtha  the  Numidian, 
he  took  a  bribe;  and  being  called  to  account  for  it  at  his  return  in  a 
judicial  way,  he  had  the  mortification  to  grow  old  with  that  infamy 
upon  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  hated  and  execrated  by  the 
commons,  who  through  his  means  had  been  reduced  lo  au  nbjeet  con- 
dition. In  a  little  time  those  commons  showed  Ju>w  deeply  they  re- 
grefted  the  Gracchi.  TJiey  erected  their  statues  in  one  of  the  most 
public  parts  of  the  city;  they  consecrated  the  places  where  they  were 
killed,  and  offered  to  them  all  first  fruitg,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year;  n.ny,  many  ottered  daily  sacrifices,  aud  paid  their  devotions 
there,  as  in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Cornelia  is  rep<^>rted  to  have  born  all  these  misfortunes  with  a  noble 
Qiagnauimity,  and  to  have  said  of  the  conse«ruted  places,  in  particu- 
lar, where  her  sons  lost  their  lives,  "  That  they  were  monument* 
ynfiby  of  liicni."    She  took  up  her  rcsijcace  at  Mi^semuu,  and  u^ije 


no  alteration  in  Iier  manner  of  living.  As  .slie  Imd  many  friends,  her 
table  was  always  open  for  the  purposes  of  hospitality.  Greeks  and 
otiier  men  of  letters  she  had  always  with  iier,  and  all  the  kings  in  al- 
lianee  with  Rome  expressed  their  regard  by  sending  her  presents, 
and  receiving  the  like  civilities  in  return.  She  made  herself  very 
agreeable  to  her  guests  by  acquainting  them  with  many  particulars  of 
her  fdther  Afiicatius,  and  of  his  manner  of  living.  But  what  (hey 
most  admired  in  her  was,  that  she  could  speak  of  her  sons  without  a 
sigh  or  a  tear,  and  recount  their  actions  and  sufi'erings,  as  if  she  had 
been  giving  a  narrative  of  some  ancient  hercM:s.  Some,  therefore, 
imagined  that  age  and  the  greatness  of  her  misfortunes  had  deprived 
her  of  her  understanding  and  sensibility :  but  those  who  were  of  that 
opinion  seemed  rather  to  have  wanted  understanding  themselves; 
since  they  knew  not  how  much  a  noble  mind  n)ay,  by  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, be  enabled  to  support  itself  against  distress,  and  that  though, 
in  the  pursuit  of  rectitude,  Fortune  may  often  defeat  the  purposes  of 
ViiiTi'Kj  yet  Virti;k,  in  bearing  alHiction,  can  never  lose  her  pre- 
fogative. 


AGIS  AND  CLEOMENES 

COMPARED  WITH 

TIBERIUS  AND  CARS  GRACCHUS. 


Tnrs  we  have  given  the  history  of  these  great  men  severally,  and 
It  remains  that  we  take  a  view  of  them  in  comparison  with  each  other. 
Those  who  hated  the  Gracchi,  and  endeavoured  the  most  to  disparage 
them,  never  durst  deny,  that,  of  all  the  Romans  of  their  time,  nature 
had  disposed  them  most  happily  to  virtue,  or  that  this  disposition  was 
cultivated  by  the  most  excellent  education.  But  nature  appears  to 
have  done  still  more  for  Agis  and  Cleomenes;  for  though  they  oot 
only  wanted  tfie  advantages  of  education,  but  were  trained  to  such 
manners  and  customs  as  had  corrupted  many  before  them,  yet  they 
became  examphs  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 

Besides,  the  Gracchi  lived  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  in  her  greatest 
glory;  a  time  that  was  distinguished  by  a  virtuous  emulation;  and  of 
course  they  must  have  had  a  natural  aversion  to  give  up  the  inherit- 
ance wf  virtue  which  they  had  received  from  their  ancestors:  whereas 
Agis  and  Cleomenes  had  parents  of  very  different  principles,  and 
loand  (heu  country  io  a  very  diseased  and  uobappy  state;  aud  yet 


these  iliitigs  did  not  in  the  least  abate  their  ardour  in  the  pursuits  of 
honour. 

We  have  a  strong  proof  of  the  disinterested  views  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  tlielr  aversion  to  avarice,  in  their  keeping  themselves  clear  uf  all 
itiiquitous  practices  in  the  whole  course  of  their  administration.  But 
Agis  might  even  have  resented  it,  if  any  one  had  commendL'd  him  for 
not  touching  the  property  of  others^  since  he  distributed  his  whole 
substance  among  the  cititens  of  Sparta,  which,  besides  other  cod- 
fiiderable  articles,  consisted  of  six  hundred  talents  in  money.  What 
a  crime  then  must  unjust  gain  have  appeared  to  him,  who  thought  it 
notltiugless  than  avarice  to  possess  more  than  others,  thougli  by  the 
fairest  title? 

If  We  consider  them  with  respect  to  the  hardiness  of  tlieir  enter- 
prises, and  the  new  regulations  they  wanted  to  establish,  we  shall 
find  the  two  Grecians  greatly  superior.  One  of  the  two  Kumans  ap- 
plied himself  principally  to  making  roads  and  colonising  towns.  The 
boldest  attempt  of  Tiberius  was  the  disiiribution  of  the  public  lands; 
and  Caius  did  nothing  more  e^ctra ordinary  than  the  joining  an  equal 
numher  of  the  equestrian  order  in  commission  with  the  three  hundred 
patrician  judges. 

The  alterations  which  Agis  and  Cleomenes  brought  into  the  system 
of  their  commonwealth  were  of  a  different  nature.  They  saw  that  a 
fmall  and  partial  amendment  was  no  better,  as  Plato  expresses  it, 
than  the  cutting  off  one  of  the  Hydra's  heads*;  and  therefore  they 
introduced  a  change  that  might  remove  all  the  distempers  of  the  con- 
stitution at  once.  Perhaps  we  may  express  ourselves  with  more  pro- 
priety, if  we  say,  that,  by  removing  the  changes  that  had  caused  all 
their  misfortunes,  they  brought  Sjwrta  back  to  its  first  principles. 

Possibly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  measures  the  Gracchi 
adopted  were  offensive  to  the  greatest  men  in  Romet;  whereas  all 
that  Agis  meditated,  and  Cleomenes  brought  to  bear,  had  the  best  and 
most  respectable  authorities  to  support  it,  I  mean  the  sanction  either 
of  Lycurgus  or  Apollo. 

V^■hat  is  still  more  considerable,  by  the  political  measures  of  the 
Gracchi,  Rome  made  not  the  least  acquisition  of  power  or  territory; 
whereas,  through  those  of  Cleomenes,  Greece  saw  the  Spartans  in  a 
Httle  time  become    masters  of  Peloponnesus,  and  contending  foe 

*  lo  the  foonh  book  of  tbe  Commonwealtb. 

t  PIttlarcb  tettmt  to  censure  the  Agrsriao  law  as  an  irrational  one.  anH  b>  Ihe  inren. 
lioD  of  ibe  Gracclii:  but,  in  fad,  tlicrc  wa*  an  Agrarian  law  ara^  :ig  inc  msMuiiuiu  of 
Lycargo.;  and  Ihe  Gracchi  were  not  ilie  fint  promoter*  •(  »ucli  a  lt.«  .nmng  the  Roniaiu, 
Spunui  cl.«o>  offered  a  bill  of  lUe  »»ine  kind  above  two  Uwidred  years  before,  which 
profC4  tquaitj  fat&l  to  him* 


PUTTARCH  S  LIVES. 


aupcciority  with  tlic  mo»t  powerful  princes  of  that  age: 
without  any  otlicr  view  iha.i  to  deliver  Greece  from  tbeii 
tjM  lilyrians  and  Gauls,  and  put  her  once  more  undCT  dK  ] 
of  thejace  of  Hercules. 

The  diflerent  inauner  of  the  deaths  of  these  great  mctti 
to  me  to  point  out  a  dilTereiice  in  their  characters.    Tkc 
fought  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and,  being  defeated, 
their  fli^rht.     Agis,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  almost  a 
fice,  raiher  than  that  any  Spartan  should  lose  his  life  on  I 
Cleomenes,  when  insulted  and  oppressed,  iwd  recourse  to  Teageaoce; 
and,  .15  circunistanees  did  not  favour  him,  had  courage  i 
Ifire  himself  tlic  fatal  blow. 

If  we  view  tlicm  in  another  light,  Agis  never  distingubhed 
aclf  as  a  general;  for  he  was  killed  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of 
that  kind:  and  with  the  many  great  and  glorious  victories  of  Cleo- 
■lenes  we  may  compare  the  memorable  exploit  of  Tiberius,  in  l>eiiig 
tlic  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  his  saving  twenty  thoa- 
saud  H»)nians  who  had  no  other  hope  of  life,  by  the  peace  which  be 
kippily  concluded  with  the  Numantiims.  As  for  Caius,  there  were 
many  instances  of  his  military  talents  both  in  the  Numantian  vraraod 
iu  Sardinia.  So  tlutt  the  two  b.'othcrs  would  prob.-ibly  one  day  hare 
been  rmiked  with  the  greatest  generals  among  the  Romans,  bad  tbey 
not  come  to  an  untimely  death. 

As  to  their  poUiical  abilities,  Agis  seems  to  have  wanted  firmness 
and  drspittch.  lie  suflcred  iiimsclf  to  be  im|>osed  upon  by  Agcsilaus, 
and  performed  not  his  promise  to  the  citizens,  of  making  a  distribu- 
tion of  lauds.  He  was  indeed  extremely  young,  and  on  that  account 
bad  a  timidity  which  prevented  the  completion  of  those  schemes  that 
Vad  Mt  much  raised  thecx|>cc-tutton  of  the  public.  Cleomenes,  on  tiie 
cniitrary,  took  too  bold  and  too  violent  a  method  to  effectuate  the 
chjingeshc  had  resolved  on  in  the  police  of  Sparta.  It  was  an  act  of 
injustice  to  put  the  cjihori  to  death,  whom  he  might  eitlicr  have 
brought  over  to  his  party  by  force,  because  he  was  superior  in  arms, 
or  fix.'  have  banished,  as  he  did  many  othcrti :  for  to  have  recourse 
to  the  knife,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  indicates  neither 
the  gCKxl  physician  nor  the  able  statesman,  but  unskilfuloess  in  both. 
l}>:.sides,  in  politics,  that  ignorance  is  always  attended  with  injustice 
and  cruelty.  But  neither  of  the  Gracciii  began  the  civil  war,  or 
dipped  his  hands  in  the  blofwl  of  his  countrymen.  Caius,  we  are  told, 
even  when  attacked,  did  not  repel  force  with  force;  and  though  none 
behaved  with  greater  courage  and  vigour  than  he  in  other  wars,  none 
w^as  *o  slow  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  a  fellow-citizen.  He  went 
•ul  uouroicd  lo  a  scene  of  fury  and  sedition :  whcu  ihc  fight  bcgan^ 
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he  retired;  and,  through  itie  vvliole,  nppcarcd  more  solii.itous  to 
avoid  the  doing  of  harm,  than  the  receiving  it.  The  flight,  therefore^ 
of  tlie  Gracchi,  must  not  be  considered  as  an  act  of  cowardice,  but 
patriotic  discretion :  for  they  were  under  llic  nccc%sity  cither  of  taking 
the  method  they  did,  or  of  fighting  in  their  own  defence,  if  they  staid. 

The  strongest  charge  against  Tiberius  is,  that  he  deposed  his  col- 
league, and  sued  for  a  second  tribunesliip.  Caius  xrns  blamed  for  the 
death  of  AntylUus,  but  against  all  reason  and  justice;  for  the  fact 
was  committed  witiiout  his  approbation,  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
most  unhappy  circumstance.  On  the  oilier  hand,  Cleomcnes,  not 
to  mention  any  more  his  destroying  the  ephori,  took  an  unconstitu- 
tional step  in  enfranchising  all  the  slaves;  and,  in  reality.  Fie  rei^n^ 
alone,  though,  to  save  appearances,  he  took  in  his  brother  Euclidas 
as  a  partner  in  the  throne,  who  was  not  of  tlie  other  family  that 
claimed  a  right  to  give  one  of  the  kings  to  Sparta.  Archidamus,  who 
was  of  that  family,  and  had  as  muth  right  to  the  throne,  he  persuaded 
to  return  from  Mcssene.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  assassin- 
ated; and  as  Cleomenes  made  no  inquiry  into  ttie  murder,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  jnst^y  censured  as  the  cause  of  it :  whereas  Lycur- 
gus,  wliom  he  pretended  to  take  as  his  pattern,  freely  surrendered  to 
Tils  nephew  Charilaus  the  kingdom  committed  to  his  charge;  and 
that  he  might  not  be  bl.inied  in  case  of  his  untimely  death,  he  went 
abroad,  and  wandered  a  long  time  in  foreign  countries;  nor  did  he 
return  till  Charilaus  had  a  son  to  succeed  him  in  the  throne.  It  i« 
true,  Greece  had  not  prodaced  any  other  man  who  can  be  compared 
K)  Lycurgus. 

We  have  shown  tliat  Cleomenes,  in  the  course  of  his  government, 
brought  in  greater  innovations,  and  committed  more  violent  acts  of 
injustice.  And  those  that  are  inclined  foccnsurcthe  persons  of  whom 
V^e  are  writing,  represent  Cleomenes  as  from  the  first  of  a  tyrannical 
disposition,  and  a  lover  of  war.  The  Gracchi  they  accuse  of  immo- 
derate ambition,  malignity  itself  not  being  able  to  find  any  other  flaw 
in  them.  At  the  same  time  they  acknowledge,  that  those  tribunes 
might  possibly  be  carried  beyond  the  dictates  of  their  native  disposi- 
tion by  anger  and  the  heat  of  contention,  which,  like  so  many  hur- 
ricanes, drove  them  at  last  upon  some  extremities  in  their  adminis- 
tration. What  could  be  more  just  or  meritorious  than  their  first 
design,  to  which  they  would  have  adhered,  had  not  the  rich  and 
great,  by  the  violent  measures  they  took  to  abrogate  their  law,  in- 
volved them  both  in  those  fatal  quarrels;  the  one  to  defend  himself, 
and  the  other  to  revenge  his  brother,  who  was  taken  off  without  any 
form  of  law  or  justice. 
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From  these  obserratiotis,  you  may  easily  pcrreive  the  difference 
between  theia,  and  if  you  required  rne  to  charac-ierize  each  of  them 
MOgly,  I  should  say  that  tiic  palm  of  virtue  liclongs  to  Tiberius; 
yoKDg  Agis  itad  the  fewest  faults;  and  Caius,  in  point  of  courage  aud 
•pint  of  enterprise,  was  little  inferior  to  Cleomenes. 


DEMOSTHENES. 

'WaoETBB  it  was,  my  Sossius,  that  wrote  the  encomium  upon 
Alcibiadcs  for  his  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic  gHUies; 
whether  Euripides  (which  is  the  cominon  opinion)  or  some  other,  he 
asserts,  that  "  The  first  requisite  to  happiness  is,  that  a  man  be  bom 
in  a  famous  city."  But  as  to  real  liujipincss,  wiiich  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  disposition  and  habit  of  the  mind,  fur  my  part,  I  think 
it  would  make  no  difference  though  a  man  should  be  born  in  an  in- 
considerable town,  or  of  n  mother  wl;o  had  no  advantages  citlier  of 
aize  or  beauty ;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Julius,  a  small 
lown  in  the  isle  of  Ceos,  which  is  itself  not  great,  and  ^gina,  which 
an  Atljenian  "  wanted  to  have  taken  away,  as  an  eye-sore  to  the 
Piraus,"  should  give  birth  to  good  poets  and  players*,  and  not  be 
able  to  produce  a  man  who  might  attain  the  virtues  of  justice,  of  con- 
tentment, and  of  magnanimity.  Indeed,  those  arts  which  are  to  gaia 
the  master  of  them  considerable  profit  or  honour,  may  probably  not 
flourish  in  mean  and  insignificant  towns:  but  virtue,  like  a  strong 
and  hurdy  plant,  will  take  rout  in  any  place  where  it  can  find  an  in- 
genuous nature,  and  a  mind  that  has  no  aversion  to  labour  and  dis- 
cipline. Therefore,  if  our  sentiments  or  conduct  fall  short  of  the 
point  they  ought  to  reach,  we  must  not  impute  it  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  place  where  we  were  born,  but  to  our  little  selves. 

These  reflections,  however,  extend  not  to  an  author,  who  would 
write  a  history  of  events  which  happened  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
cannot  be  come  at  in  his  own.  As  he  has  hU  materials  to  collect 
from  a  variety  of  books  dispersed  in  different  libriirics,  liis  first  care 
(hould  be  to  take  up  his  residence  in  some  populous  town  which 
hx>  an  ambition  for  literature.  There  he  will  meet  with  many  curioua 
and  valuable  books;  and  the  purti-.-ulnrs  that  are  wanting  in  writers 
tie  may,  upon  inquiry,  be  supplied  with  by  those  who  have  laid  them 
up  in  the  faithful  repository  of  memory.  This  will  prevent  hit  work 
from  being  defective  in  any  material  point.  As  to  myself,  I  live  is 
*  Tbi  pu*t  SiaMHiidei  ni  uf  CtM,  uid  Poliu  tbc  icioc  an  M  Al^ltUk 
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a  little  town,  and  I  choose  to  live  there,  lest  it  should  become  still  less. 
When  I  was  in  Rome,  and  otiier  parts  of  Italy,  I  had  not  leisure  to 
study  the  Latin  tongue,  on  account  of  the  public  commissions  with 
which  I  was  charged,  and  the  number  of  people  that  ctime  to  be  in- 
structed by  me  in  philosophy.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a  late  period  in 
life,  that  1  began  to  read  the  Roin^n  authors,  The  process  may  seem 
strange,  and  yet  it  is  very  true.  I  did  not  so  much  gain  the  know- 
ledge of  things  by  the  words,  as  words  by  the  knowledge  I  had  of 
things.  I  shall  only  add,  that  to  attain  such  a  skill  in  the  language 
as  to  be  muster  of  the  beauty  and  fluency  of  its  expressions,  with  its 
figures,  its  harmony,  and  all  the  otlier  graces  of  Its  structure,  would 
indeed  be  an  elegant  and  agreeable  accomplishment :  but  the  practice 
and  pains  it  requires  are  more  than  I  have  time  for,  and  I  must  lea\-e 
(he  ambition  to  excel  in  that  walk  to  younger  men. 

In  this  book,  which  is  the  fifth  of  our  parallels,  we  intend  togire 
the  lives  of  Demostiienes  and  Cicero,  and,  from  their  actions  and  po- 
litical conduct,  we  shall  collect  and  compare  their  manners  and  dis* 
position;  but,  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  examine  their  orations,  or  to  determine  which  of  them  was  the 
Qiore  agreeable  speaker:  for,  as  Ion  says, 

Whaf  •  the  ffij  dolpbin  wlien  he  quite  the  wiTet,  * 

And  traunds  upon  ihe  stiore  ? 

Caecillus*,  a  writer  at  all  times  much  too  presumptuous,  paid  little 
regard  to  that  maxim  of  the  poets,  when  he  so  boldly  attempted  a 
comparison  hetween  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  But  perhaps  the 
precept  know  thyself'  would  not  be  considered  as  divine,  if  every 
man  could  easily  reduce  it  to  practice. 

It   seems  to  mc   that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  originally 

/ormed  by  nature  in  tlic  same  mould,  so  great  is  the  resemblance  in 
their  dispositions.  The  same  ambition,  the  same  love  of  liberty,  ap- 
pears in  their  whole  administration,  and  the  same  timidity  amidst 
wars  and  dangers.     Nor  did  tl\ey  less  resemble  each  other  in  their 

'fortunes;   for  1  think  it  is  impossible  to  find  two  other  orators  why 
liscd  fbcmsflvcs  from  obscure  beginnings  to  such  autlioriiy  and 

Htower;   who  both  opposed  kings  and  tyrants;  who  both  lost  their 

lughtersj  were  bauished  their  country,  and  returned  with  honour^ 

rcre  forced  to  fly  again ;   were  taken  by  their  enemies,  and  at  last  cx- 

«red  the  same  hour  with  the  liberties  of  their  country.     So  that  if 

itur«  and   furtune,    like  two  artificers,  were  to  descend  upon  th« 

sne,  and  dispute  about  their  work,  it  would  be  dLBcult  to  decide 

rhctJier  the  former  had  produced  a  greater  resemblaitce  to  thrir<&»- 

*  ClKUiu  was    •  celcLr»>c<>d  tbetorician,   "lo  li»r4  »"  '•«  <»••  •<  AafMlM.     Urn 
i>tott»irrttitc  on  tl»e  sublioje,  which  i!  ■enlioned  by  L(<s(ii>*a. 

Vox.  3.    No.  26.  " 
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positions,  or  tlie  latter  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.     We  shall 
K'gin  with  the  more  ancient. 

Demosthenes,  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  of  Athencs.     Tlieop4mi)jus  telki  us,  he  was  called  th« 
sivord -cutler,  because  he  employed  a  grfat  Humber  of  slaves  in  that 
business.     As  to  what  .EsoIiidLS  the  orator  relates  concerning  hi» 
mother  *,  th«t  she  was  tl»c  daughter  of  one  Gylonf^  who  wa»  forced  to 
fly  for  treason  against  the  eommonwcallh,  awd  of  a  barbariur»  wo- 
man, we  cannot  take  ii)jon  us  to  say  whether  it  was  dictated  by  truth) 
or  by  falsehood  and  malignity.     He  hml  a  largo  fortune  left  him  b^ 
his  father  who  died  whun  lie  was  only  seven  years  of  age>  the  whole 
being  estimated  at  little  less  than  ftfteen  talents.    But  he  was  greatly 
wrongad  by  hi»  guardians,  who  converted  part  to  their  own  use,  and 
sufTered  part  to  lie  neglected :  uay,  tliey  were  vile  enough  to  de- 
fraud his  tutocs^of  theiv  saiaries.     This  was  the  chief  reason  that  he 
had  not  those  advantages  of  education  to  which  his  quality  entitled 
him.     His  mother  did  not  choose  that  he  should  be  put  to  hard  and 
laborious  exercises,  on  account  of  the  weakness  and  delicacy  of  liia 
frame;  and  his  preceptors,  being  ill  paid,  did  not  press  him  to  attend 
them.     Indeed,  from  the  first  he  was  of  a  slender  and  sickly  habit, 
insomuch  that  the  boys  arc  said  to  have  given  him  the  contemptuous 
name  of  Batalus  I  for  his  natural  defects.     Some  s<iy  Katalus  was  an 
effeminate  musician,  whoni  Antiplunes  ridiculed  In  one  of  his  farces  )    I 
others,  that  he  was  a  )>oet,  whose  verses  were  of  the  most  wanton  and 
licentious  kind.     The  Athenians,  too,  at  that  time  seem  to  hava 
called  a  part  of  the  body  Balalus,  which  decency  forbids  us  to  name. 
We  arc  told  that  IX-mosthenes  had  likewise  the  name  of  Arg<ut, 
either  ou  account  of  the  savage  and  morose  turn  of  his  behaviour,  for 
there  is  a  sort  of  a  serpent  which  some  of  the  |Joets  C41II  Argas^f 
or  else,  for  the  severity  of  his  expressions,  which  often  gave  liis  hearers 
pain;  for  there  was  a  poet  iiamod  .Jr^'as,  whose  verses  wecc  very 
keen  and  satirical.     Put  enough  of  this  article. 

His  ambition  to  speak  in  public  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  on  this 
occasion :  the  omtor  Callistralus  was  to  plead  iu  tlie  cause  which  tlia 

*  In  hi*  onlicn  agiaiijt  Clcti|»hbn. 

1  Gjlon  wu  accuM-J  of  bclrnTliig  lo  llie  enemjr  ■  (own  in  Puntui  called  Njtn- 
yliauin;  upon  olucli  lie  flrd  iiiio  Scyiliia,  wlicrc  lie  ni.iirird  ■  native  ol  (he  couiiti^, 
and  had  Iwo  d'irgliicn  \<y  hrti  <>i'  "f  "liom  oai  marrird  to  Philocham,  ami  (lie  Mhrr, 
•■■ird  rieiibulc,  Iu  Dcni«tili<-tiea.  Ilrr  lutlunr  wat  I'wrtjp  mi*<r;  and  of  Ihii  aiiKar* 
nage  came  DcmintlirDn  tin  orator. 

{  lUayChiiu  Eivci  a  difftnuil  raplauaiioo  oftbr  word  OotsJiu;  but  Plulardi  inuat  lt« 
•lla.<id,  (ihoui/h  Daricr  will  iial  tietc  allow  hnu),  10  undctMaiid  Ihc  kiug  ul  tlit  Umk 
Wbi  '  ai  well  at  M''«vchiut. 

(  U  iffu^t%\x»,  too,  mtotioitt  •  Mtpcnt  of  that  oaaa^ 
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•city  of  Oropus*  had  depending;  and  the  expectation  of  tlie  public 
was  gn^catly  raised  hoth  by  the  powers  of  the  orator,  which  were  then 
in  the  highest  repute,  and  by  the  importance  of  the  trial,  Demos- 
thenes, hearing  the  gm-crnors  and  tutors  agjee  among  themselves 
io  attend  the  trial,  with  much  importunity  prevailed  on  his  master  to 
tnke  ■him  to  hear  the  pleadings.  The  master,  having  some  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  officers  who  opened  the  court,  got  his  young  pupil  a 
•seat,  where -lie  could  hear  the  orators  without  being  seen.  Callistra- 
■tus  had  peat  snccess,  and  liis  abilities  were  extremely  admired,  ©e- 
mosthencs  was  fired  with  a  spirit  of  emulation.  When  he  saw  with 
•what  disMnction  the  orator  was  conducted  Itomo,  and  complimented 
1>y  the  people,  he  was  struck  still  more  with  the  power  of  that  com- 
tnanding  eloquence  whicfi  could  carry  all  before  it.  From  this  time, 
•therefore,  he  bade  adieu  to  die  other  studies  and  exercises  in  which 
boys  are  engaged,  and  applied  hiiuscH"  witli  great  assiduity  to  declaim- 
ing, in  hopes  of  being  one  day  numbered  among  the  orators.  Iseeus 
was  the  man  be  made  use  of  as  his  preceptor  in  eloquence,  though 
Jsoeratestheii'tnuglit  it;  whether  it  was  that  the  loss  of  his  father  in- 
capaeilated  him  to  pay  ibc  sum  often  mincef,  which  was  that  rheto- 
Tician's  usual  price, or  whetherhc preferred  tlieicen  and  subtle man- 
(ler  nf  Isseus,  as  more  fit  f»r  pul>lic  nse. 

Herinijipus  says  he  met  with  an  account  in  certain  anonymous 
memoirs,  that  Demosthenes  likewise  studied  under  PlatoJ,  and  re- 
ceived great  assistance  from  him  in  preparing  to  speak  in  public 
He  adds,  thut  Ctesibius  used  to  say,  that  Deinostbenes  was  privately 
aupplicd  by  Callias  tlie  Syracusan,  and  vomc  others,  with  the  systeoot 


y. 


*  Oropu*  WM  •  town  on  Ihe  titiifc*  of  rhe  Euripm,  on  the  (rontiert'df  Auica.  TtM 
Cliobans,  ihougli  Ihcy  bul  been  relictcd  iu  llieir  diitre*<  b;  Clitbriii  lod  Ibe  AUieni(u^ 
forgot  llirir  furnier  tcrvieo,  and  Uml,  Oroput  from  Ihem:  Chubriaa  wut  suspected  of 
treachery,  and  CalliMmtii)  llie  oraiur  was  reuiiieU  In  plead  a^.i!i»i  liiai.  Denoilhenea 
Bemioiu  lliia  iu  bit  eraliun  agaiasi  Fhidiat.  At  tkc  uimi  tif  IliU  trial  lie  w>«  abooC 
ttateea. 

t  lliu  couid  not  lie  llif  reotoo,  if  wlml  is  reourded  in  ihe  life«rl>«iii  be  true,  that  fa* 

retained  as  lulor  to  Deutusllirnes  m  ilie  pncc  of  a  hundred  inin^ 
t  Tliia  i«  conflrnied  by  Cicero  in  fait  Brutut :— LariiMviue  I'tatancm  tludiow,  audniat 
/tiaw  licm.vtlietia  dicilur.  /lifac  tt/i)iuri'l  a  gcnere  el  grmHUatt  iiertnru»i.  Again  iu  liia 
buuk  Jc  Oralorc:  —  Q.uad  idem  dt  UtmoitlieHt  ciiiliiitari  foteit,  njai  a  tpUtolis  intcUigi 
Itecl  ^inMiuJrtfiitiujucrjt  ftaluiU  auHitor.  It  is  postrtile  iliil  Cicero  miliu  place  allude! 
10  ilial  leitcr  ol  Dcaiosilieiie*  addteated  lo  Ueracliudurus,  in  which  he  thus  tpeaka  of 
Plato's  philosophy  :--"  Since  yoa  ha»e  etpouied  the  doctrine  ot  Plato,  wbicb  it  to  di^ 
uiit  from  avarice,  Irocn  artifice,  ond  violence— a  doctrine  whose  object  It  ilie  pcrlrciioa 
«l  giHKluess  and  justice!  Immortal  gvdt!  when  once  u  man  luu  adupied  (his  doctrins 
as  it  (Kusible  he  should  deviite  Irotu  truths  or  talcrtaiu  oBa  telfiah  ei  Hogtacrow  Mar 
fuBani?*' 
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[of  rhetoric  taught  by  Isocrates  and  A Icidamus,  and  made  his  advan- 
tage of  them. 

When  his  miDortty  was  expired,  he  called  his  guardians  to  account 

f^t  law,  and  wrote  orations  against  thera.  As  they  found  many  me- 
thods of  chicane  and  delay,  he  had  great  opportunity,  as  Thucydides 
says,  to  exercise  his  talent  for  the  bar*.  It  wtis  not  without  much 
pains  and  some  risk,  that  he  gained  his  cause ;  and  at  last  it  was  but 
a  very  small  part  of  his  patrimony  that  he  could  recover.  By  this 
means,  however,  he  acquired  a  proper  assurance,  and  some  experi- 
ence; and  having  tasted  the  honour  and  power  that  go  in  the  train  «>f 
eloquence,  he  atlcmpted  to  speak  in  the  public  de)>ates,  and  take  a 
share  in  the  administration.  As  it  is  said  of  Laomcdon  the  Orcho- 
meoian,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  in  some  disorder  of  the 
spleen,  he  applied  himself  to  running,  and  continued  it  constantly  a 
great  length  of  way,  till  he  had  gained  such  excellent  health  aud 
breath,  that  he  tried  for  the  crown  at  the  public  games,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  long  course;  so  it  happened  to  Demosthenes, 
that  he  first  appc.nred  at  the  bar  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  fortune, 
which  had  been  so  much  embezzled ;  and  havini;  acquired  in  that 
cause  a  persuasive  and  powerful  manner  of  speaking,  he  contested 
the  crown,  as  I  may  call  it,  with  the  other  orators  before  the  general 
assembly. 

However,  in  his  first  address  to  the  people,  he  was  laughed  at, 
and  interrupted  by  their  clamours ;  for  the  violence  of  his  manner  I 
threw  him  into  a  confusion  of  periods,  and  a  distortion  of  his  argu- 
ment. Besides,  be  had  a  weakness  and  a  stammering  in  his  Toicr, 
and  a  want  of  breath,  which  caused  such  a  distraction  in  his  discourse,  I 
that  it  was  difficult  for  the  audience  to  understand  him.  At  last,  up- 
on his  quitting  the  assembly,  Ennomus  theThriasian,  a  man  now  ex- 
tremely old,  found  him  wandering  in  a  dejected  condition  in  the  Pi« 
rieus,  and  took  upon  him  to  set  him  right.  "  Vou,"  said  he,  "  have 
a  manner  of  speaking  very  like  that  of  Pericles;  and  yet  you  lose 
your>clf  out  of  mere  timidity  and  cowardice.  You  neither  bear  np 
against  the  tumults  of  a  popular  assembly,  nor  prepare  your  body  by 
exercise  for  the  labour  of  the  rostrum,  but  suffer  your  parts  to  wither 
away  in  ncg'igencc  and  indolence." 

Another  time,  we  are  told,  when  his  speeches  had  been  ill  received, 
pnd  he  was  going  home  with  his  head  covered,  and  in  the  greatest 
distress,  .Sjityros  the  player,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  his,  followed, 

and  went  in  with  him.     Demosthenes  lamented  to  him,  "  That, 

*  He  loM  bit  fitlier  at  Uie  «ge  at  ttm,  and  lie  «u  tco  yean  in  lix  hunts  of  g««nl(' 
•a*.  Hr  thrrcroic  brgan  lo  plead  in  Iju  eighlc«atb  year,  wUicb,  ai  it  ma  colj  Ut  bii  0«a 
pii'ate  aiUin,  waa  out  fotbuMca  by  Uic  lawi. 
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though  he  wiis  the  most  laborious  of  all  the  orators,  and  had  almost 
sacrificed  his  health  to  that  application,  yet  he  could  gain  no  favour 
with  the  people;  but  drunken  seamen,  and  other  unlettered  persons 
were  heard,  and  kept  the  rostrum,  whii*"  he  wm  entirely  disregard- 
ed*."  "  You  say  true,"  answered  isatyrus;  "  but  I  will  soon  pro- 
vide a  remedy,  if  you  will  repeat  to  rac  some  speech  in  Euripides  or 
Sopiiocles."  When  Demosthenes  had  doue,  Satyrus  pronounced  th« 
same  speech;  and  he  did  it  with  such  propriety  of  action,  and  so 
much  in  character,  that  it  appeared  to  the  orator  quite  a  different 
passage.  He  now  understood  so  well  how  much  grace  and  dignity 
action  adds  to  the  best  oration,  that  he  thought  it  a  small  matter  to 
premeditate  and  compose,  though  with  the  utmost  care,  if  the  pro- 
nunciation and  propriety  of  gesture  were  not  attended  to.  Upon  this 
]ic  built  himself  a  subterraneous  study,  which  remained  to  our  times. 
Tliithcr  he  repaired  every  dny,  to  form  his  action,  and  exercise  his 
voice;  and  he  would  often  stay  thert:  for  two  or  three  months  toge- 
ther; shaving  one  side  of  his  head,  that,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
£ver  so  desirous  uf  going  abroad,  the  sliame  of  appealing  iu  that  coa- 
dition  might  keep  bim  in. 

When  he  did  go  out  upon  a  visit,  or  received  one,  he  would  take 
something  that  piLssed  in  conversation,  some  business  or  fact  that  was 
reported  to  him,  for  a  subject  to  exercise  himself  upon.  As  soon  as 
he  had  parted  from  his  friends,  he  went  to  his  study,  where  he  repeated 
the  matter  in  order  as  h  passed,  together  with  the  arguments  for  and 
against  it.  The  substance  of  the  speeches  which  he  heard  he  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  afiei'wards  reduced  them  to  regular  sentences 
and  periodst,  meditating  a  variety  of  corrections  and  new  forms  of 
expression,  both  for  what  others  had  said  to  him,  and  he  had  addressed 
to  them.  Hence  it  was  concluded  tliat  he  was  not  a  man  of  much 
genius;  and  that  all  his  eloquence  was  the  effect  of  labour.  A  strong 
proof  of  this  seemed  to  be,  that  he  was  seldom  licard  to  speak  any 
thing  ea/cTM/yyore,  and  though  the  people  often  called  upon  bim  by 
name,  as  he  sat  in  the  assembly,  to  speak  to  the  point  debated,  he 
would  not  do  it,  unless  he  came  prepared.  For  this  many  of  the  ora- 
tors ridiculed  him;  and  Pytheas,  iu  particular,  told  him,  "  That  ;ill 
his  argumcuts  smelled  of  (lie  lamp."  Demosthenes  retorted  sharply 
upon  him,  "  Yes,  indeed,  but  your  lamp  and  mine,  my  friend,  are 
not  conscious  to  the  same  labours."  To  others  he  did  not  pretend 
to  deny  his  prci'ious  application,  but  told  them,  "  He  neither  wrote 


*  This  «■•  tlie  priTprge  of  ill  democntic  ttitrs.  Some  think,  lb<l  by  Mamca  be 
Bic%n9  Drnindcft,  whose  profrsaion  wis  Ihuf  uf  i  loiriiiet 

t  Cicero  did  the  »Bt, «  wc  find  lu  hu  cpiiUci  to  Alticus.  Theie  irgumcDta  be  cilll 
Vuta  i'oUticc. 
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the  whole  of  his  orations,  nor  spoke  without  first  committing  part  to 
writing."  He  farther  affirmed,  "  That  this  showed  him  a  pood  mcm- 
♦>€r  of  a  (Icuiocrntic  state;  for  the  coming  prepared  to  the  rostntm 
was  a  mark  of  resjject  for  the  people :  whereas,  to  be  regardless  of 
what  the  people  might  think  of  atnan's  address  showed  his  inclina- 
tion for  oJigaichy;  and  that  he  had  rather  gain  his  point  by  force 
than  by  persuasion."  Another  jjroof  they  give  us  of  his  want  of  con- 
6dence  on  any  sudden  occasion  is,  that  when  he  happened  to  be  put 
in  disorder  by  the  tamultuury  behaviour  of  the  people,  Demades  often 
rose  up  to  support  him  in  an  extempore  addicssi  but  he  never  did  the 
saute  for  Demudes. 

Wherefore,  then,  it  may  be  said,  did  ^scWnes  call  him  an  orator 
of  the  most  admiialjle  assurance?  How  could  lie  stand  up  alone,  and 
refute  Python  ilie  Byzantian*,  whose  eloquence  poured  against  the 
Athenians  like  a  torrent?  And  when  Lamachus  the  Myrrheneanf 
pronounce<l  at  tlie  Olympic  games  an  encomium  which  he  had  writ- 
ten upon  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  in  which  he  had  asserted  many 
•serere  and  reproachful  things  against  the  Thcbans  and  Olynthians, 
liow  could  Demosthenes  rise  up  and  prove,  by  a  ready  deduction  of 
facts,  the  many  benefits  for  which  Greece  was  indebted  to  the  The- 
bans  and  Clialcidtans,  and  the  many  evils  that  the  flatterers  of  tlie 
Macedonians  had  brought  u|>on  tliefr  country?  This,  too,  wrought 
such  a  change  in  the  mi^ds  of  the  great  audience,  that  the  sophist, 
his  antagonist,  ap|)rchendiiip  a  tumult,  stole  out  of  the  assembly. 

Upon  the  wliole,  it  appears  that  Demwithcnes  did  not  take  Pericic* 
entirely  for  his  model.  He  only  adapted  his  action  and  deliverj',  and 
his  prudent  resolution  not  to  mitke  a  practice  of  speaking  from  a  sud- 
den impulse,  01-  im  any  occasion  that  might  present  itself;  being  per- 
suaded tliat  it  was  to  that  conduct  he  owed  his  greatness.  Yet,  while 
hechosc  not  oftep  to  trust  the  success  of  his  powers  to  fortune,  be 
•did  not  absolutely  neglect  the  reputation  which  may  be  acquired  by 

It:  *  This  wu  oiie  a(  the  n«)t  glorious  ciroumatancM  in  tlie  liCc^  OeimntlKaec.  TIb 
fttt  o(  liii  CDiiiitry,  in  a  great  inr>»ute,  dcpcndfd  no  tiii  cloquoucr.  After  Plaiaa  wu 
hut,  •lid  Pliilip  iliruiteucd  lo  luurcli  agiitut  Alhent,  ili«  Athenians  applied  Tor  tuccoun 
1j  the  Ba-oilnns.  Wtirn  tlir  lci|ur  was  eMablithed,  and  llie  troups  aitciubled  at  Clu^- 
TOiwa,  PI  ilip  sent  aniliaisadora  (o  the  conncfl  of  Baolia,  the  chief  of  whom  was  P^'ihon, 
«Br  of  the  alilrsl  orators  of  his  lime.  When  he  liad  invel^hrd  with  all  i4ie  puwers  of 
eloquence  against  Ihc  .\tbeniaai  uiid  their  cause,  OeniostlK'nes  answered  him,  and  car- 
ried Uie  point  in  their  favour.  He  was  so  elcTated  with  this  victory,  that  he  mentions  it 
in  one  of  his  orations  in  almost  the  same  terms  thai  Plutarch  has  used  here. 

t  If  we  suppose  this  Lainachus  lo  liave  been  of  Aliica,  ilie  leit  should  be  alleied  fron 
Mt/rrlitncan  to  Myrr/i i ii ui ian  ;  fur  Myrr/iinui  was  a  borough  of  .^llica.  But  there  was  a 
(QWD  called  M^rihiae  ia  jEolia,  and  BQutber  io  Leanos,  and  probabljr  Lamicbui  *m  «f 
one  af  (doc. 
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apetiking  on  a  sudden  occasion.  And,  if  we  believe  Eratostiienes, 
Demetrius  the  Phalcrian,  and  the  comic  poets,  there  was  a  greater 
ipirit  and  bnldness  in  his  unprenieditited  orations  than  in  those  he 
had  committed  to  writing.  Eratosthenes  sa}'»,  that,  in  his  extempo- 
raneous harangues,  he  often  spoke  as  from  a  supernatural  impulse; 
and  Demetrius  tells  iis,  that.  In  an  address  to  the  peuple>  like  a  man 
inspired,  he  once  uttered  this  o.ath  m  verse. 

By  ciiith,  b;  all  licr  fuurMBiu^  slrciimi,  ind  Sooth, 

One  of  the  comic  writers  calls  him  RAopnperperrt/iras*  ;  and  ano- 
ther, ridiculing  his  frequent  use  of  the  antithesis,  says,  "  As  he  tookj, 
to  he  retook."  For  Demosthenes  affected  to  use  that  exprcssiotx 
Possibly  Antiphaoes  played  upon  that  passage  in  the  oration  concarn- 
ing  the  Isle  of  Halonesus,  in  which  Demosthenes  advised  tlic  Athe>- 
nians  "  not  to  take,  but  to  retake  it  from  Philipf." 

It  was  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands  that  Dcmades  excelled  at!  tiie 
orators,  when  he  trusted  to  nature  only;  and  that  his  sudden  effu- 
sions were  superior  to  the  laboured  speeches  of  Demosthenes.  Aristo 
of  Chios  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  opinion  ufTlieophras- 
tU9  concerning  these  orators.  Being  asked  ia  what  light  he  looked 
upon  Demosthenes  as  an  orator?  he  said,  "  I  think  him  worthy  of 
Athens:"  what  of  Demades?  "  I  think  him  above  it."  The  same 
philosopher  relates  of  Polyeuctus  the  Sphettian,  who  was  one  of  the 
^incipal  persons  in  the  Athenian  administration  at  that  time,  that 
he  called  "  Demosthenes  the  greatest  orator,  and  Phocion  the  moat 
powerful  speaker;"  because  the  latter  comprised  a  great  deal  of  sense 
in  a  few  words.  To  the  same  purpose,  we  are  told,  that  Demos- 
thcues  himself,  wlieiiever  Phocion  got  up  to  oppose  him,  used  to  say 
to  his  friends,  "  Here  comes  the  pruaing-hook  of  my  periods."  It 
is  uncertain,  indeed,  whether  Demosthenes  referred  to  Phocion's 
manner  of  speaking,  or  to  bis  life  and  character.  The  latter  might 
be  thi'  case,  because  he  knew  that  a  word  or  nod  from  a  man  of  su- 
perior character  is  more  regarded  than  the  long  discourses  of  another. 

As  for  his  personal  defects,  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  remedies  he  applied  to  tliem;  and  he  says  he  had  it 
from  Demosthenes  in  his  old  age.  The  hesitation  and  stammering 
of  his  tongue  he  corrected  by  practisii>g  to  speak  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth;  and  he  strengthened  Lis  voice  by  running  or  walking  up 
hill,  and  pronouncing  some  passage  in  an  oration  or  a  poem,  during 

*  A  htberdMiher  of  tmall  warei,  or  Kinelbing  like  it. 

t  Ihcrv  ii  UN  ciprttiion,  •uroetliing  like  what  I'lutarch  has  quoird,  about  the  begio- 
■ing  ol  iliai  oialtM.  Libaotui  tuipccl*  Ibc  whole  of  lliat  oration  tu  be  iputjaus;  boi  Cfci* 
railJerj  ut  tbc  pect  oa  Dciuo*theae»  acima  to  prove  ihM  it  waa  of  bia  U^uL 
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the  difficulty  of  breath  whicli  that  caustd.  He  had,  moreover,  a 
looking-glass  in  his  house,  before  which  he  used  to  declajm,  and  ad- 
just all  his  motions. 

It  is  said,  thrit  a  man  came  to  him  one  day,  and  dL-sircd  him  to  be 
Ws  advocate  against  a  person  from  whom  he  had  suffered  by  assault. 
•*  Not  you,  indeed,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  you  have  sufit-red  no  such 
thing."  "  What!"  said  the  man,  raising  his  voice,  "  have  I  not 
received  those  blows?"  "Aye,  now,"  replied  Demosthenes,  "  you 
do  speak  like  a  person  that  has  been  injured."  So  mucii,  in  his  opi- 
nion, do  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  :iction  contribute  to  gain  the  speaker 
credit  in  what  he  affirms. 

His  action  pleased  the  commonalty  much;    but  people  of  ttute 
(among  whom  was  Demetrius  the  I'imlercan),  thought  there  w«5 
something  in  it  low,  inelegant,  and  unmanly.    Herniippus  acquaints 
lis,  that  iEsion  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  ancient  orators,  and 
those  of  that  time,  said,  "  Whoever  has  heard  the  orators  of  former 
times,  must  admire  the  decorum  and  dignity  vitli  which  they  spoke: 
yet  when  we  read  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  we  must  allow  they 
have  more  art  in  the  composition,  and  greater  force."     It  is  need- 
less to  mention,  that,  in  his  written  orations,  there  was  something 
extremely  cutting  and  severe;  but  in  his  sudden  repartees  there  was 
aiso  something  of  humour*.     When  Demades  siiid,  "  Deiaosthencs 
tome!  a  sow  to  Minerva!"  our  orator  made  answer,  "ThisMinenra 
was  found  the  other  day  playing  the  whore  in  Colyttus."     When  a 
rascal,  suroamcd  Cfialcusi-,  attempted  to  jest  upon  his  hte  studies 
and  long  watchings,  he  said,  "  I  know  my  lamp  offijnds  thee.     But 
you  need  not  wonder,  ray  countrymen,  that  we  have  so  many  rob- 
beries, wlien  we  have  thieves  of  brass,  and  walls  only  of  clay." 
Though  more  of  his  sayings  might  be  produced,  we  shall  pass  them 
over,  and  go  on  (o  seek  the  rest  of  his  manners  and  character  in  hi* 
actions  and  politicnl  conduct. 

He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  entered  upon  public  business  in  the 
time  of  the  Phocian  warj;  and  the  same  may  be  collected  From  his 
philippics:  for  some  of  the  last  of  them  were  delivered  after  that  war 
was  finished,  and  the  former  relate  to  the  immediate  transactions  of 
it.  It  appears  also,  that  he  was  two-and-lhirty  yours  old,  when  be 
was  preparing  his  oration  against  Midias;  and  yet  at  tliat  time  he  had 

*  Li<ngmDi  will  oot  allow  him  Ibc  leajt  excellence  in  maUcn  uf  buoiuut  or  plcuantrjr. 
Cap.  iiriil. 

t  Tliat  It,  Bran. 

I  in  the  OD*  booHrcd  and  tilth  Oljrapiad,  fi>e  buodred  and  iliiti5.«hrce  jtun  btlagt 
tbe  Cbrikliaq  «%     DaBsaibcnct  wai  tbw  io  kit  lwenly.M*eu(b  jt»t. 
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au.i.iicd  no  name  or  power  in  tl^o  administration,  Tliis,  iinl^ :  tl.'-ccras 
to  be  the  reason  ufl)i>  dropping  the  prosecution  fur  a  stun  of  money:  for, 

- No  prBver,  iiu  moving  art, 

E'or  bent  llial  fittie.  iiiciurao/clicuft. — Pope. 

He  was  vindictive  in  his  nature,  and  impkcabl?  In  his  resent- 
Tnents.  He  saw  it  a  difficult  thinj^,  and  out  of  the  rt-ath  of  his  it>te- 
rest,  to  pull  doHMi  a  man  «o  well  supported  on  alt  -sides  as  Midias,  by 
wealrii  aitd  iriends;  and,  therefore,  lie  listened  to  the  application  ia 
his  behalf.  Had  he  seen  any  hopes  or  possibility  of  crushing  his 
enemy,  I  cannot  think  that  three  thousand  drui  /imas  co\^d  huve  dis- 
armed his  aiigiT. 

He  had  a  glorious  subi«;t  for  his  poiiricrd  ambition,  to  defend  the 
cause  of  Greece  aptinst  Philip.  He  defended  it  like  a  champion 
■worthy  of  such  a  cimrpe,  and  soon  psined  great  reputation  botk 
for  eloquence  and  for  the  btdd  truths  whicli  he  spoke.  He  was  ad- 
mired in  Cirecee,  and  courted  by  the  king  of  Persia Nay,  PItilip 

himself  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of  him  than  tlvc  otli«r  orators; 
aad  his  eoeinies  acknowledged  tiiat  tlicy  had  to  contend  with  a  great 
man:  for  .^sciiines  and  Hjperidcs,  Ju  their  very  accusations,  give 
liiin  such  a  character. 

I  ivondcr,  therefore, iiowTlieapompus  could  say  that  he  was  a  man 
«f  no  steailiness,  who  was  never  long  pleased  either  with  the  same 
persoi]s  or  things:  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  he  abode  by 
the  party  and  the  measures  which  be  first  adopted;  and  was  so  far 
from  quilting  them  during  his  life,  that  he  forfeited  his  life  rather 
thdii  he  would  forsake  them.  Uemades,  to  excuse  the  incoiisisiency 
of  his  public  character,  used  to  say,  "  I  may  ^^Rve  asserted  things 
coutrory  to  niy  former  sentiments,  but  not  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
true  interest  of  the  et>min<»nwealili."  Melanopuj,  who  was  of  th« 
opjtostte  party  to Callisiratus,  often  suffered  himself  to  be  bought  off, 
and  thctv  said,  (>y  way  of  a|>ology  to  (lie  people,  "  It  is  true  the  niati 
is  wy  enemy,  but  the  public  good  is  ait  overruling  consideration." 
And  \icodemus  the  Mcsscnian,  who  Hrkt  appeared  strong  in  the  iu- 
;  terest  of  Cassaoder,  and  afterwards  in  titat  of  Demetrius,  said,  "  He 
did  not  contradict  himself,  for  it  was  always  the  best  way  to  listen 
to  the  ktrongest."  But  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind  to  allege  a- 
gaiast  Demosthenes.  He  was  ne*'er  a  time-server  cither  in  his  words 
or  actions.  The  key  of  politics  which  li£  first  touched  he  kept  to 
without  variation. 

Puuietius  the  philosopiier  asserts,  that  most  of  his  orations  are 
written  upon  this  principle,  that  virtue  is  to  be  chosen  for  her  owa 
sake  only;  that,  for  instance,  of  the  crou-n,  that  against  .i^mto- 
trates,   that  Jar  l/ie  immunitiet,  and  the  philij>[nct,    hi  all  tbes» 
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orations,  he  does  not  exhort  his  countrymen  to  that  which  is  most 
BCTceable,  or  easy,  or  advantageous;  but  points  out  honour  and  pro- 
priety as  the  6rst  objects,  and  leaves  the  safety  of  the  state  as  a  mat- 
ter of  inferior  consideration.  So  that  if,  besides  tliat  noble  ambition 
which  Hnimated  his  measures,  and  the  generous  turn  of  his  addresses 
to  the  people,  he  had  been  hlest  with  the  courage  that  war  demands, 
and  had  kept  his  liands  clean  of  bribes,  he  would  not  have  been 
nnnibcred  with  such  orators  as  Mirocles,  Polyeuctus,  and  Hyperidea ; 
but  have  deserved  to  be  placed  in  a  higher  sphere  with  Cimon,  Tbu- 
cydides,  and  Pericles. 

Among  those  who  took  the  reins  of  government  after  him,  Phocion, 
though  not  of  the  party  in  most  esteem,  I  mean   that  which  si-emcd 
to  favour  the  Macedonians,  yet,  on  account  of  his  probity  and  valour, 
did  not  appear  at  all  inferior  to  Ephialtes,  Arisiides,  and  Cimon.   But 
Demosthenes  had  noiiher  the  courage  that  could  be  trusted  in  the 
field,  nor  was  lie  (as  Demetrius  expresses  it)  sulhciently  fortified 
against  tlic  impressions  of  money.     Though  he  bore  up  against  th« 
assaults  of  corruption  from  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  yet  he  was 
talicn  by  the  gold  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana;  so  that  he  was  much  better 
qualified  to  recommend  than  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  our  anceston. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  excelled  all  the  orators 
of  his  time,  except  Phocion,  in  his  life  and  conversation.     And  wc 
find  in  his  oRitions,  thai  he  told  the  people  the  boldest  truths,  that 
he  opposed  tlieir  inclinations,  and  corrected  their  errors,  with  the 
greatest  spirit  and  freedom.  Tiieopompus  also  acquaints  us,  that  when 
the  Athenians  were  for  having  him  manager  of  a  certain  impeach- 
inent,  and  insisted  upon  it  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  lie  would  not 
comply,  but  rose  up  and  said,  '*  My  frictids,  I  will  be  your  coun- 
sellor, whether  you  will  or  no;  but  a  false  accuser  I  will  not  be,  how 
much  soever  you  may  wish  it."     His  behaviour  in  the  case  of  Anti- 
|)ho  WHS  of  the  aristocratic  cast  *.     The  jjcople  had  acquitted  hiro  in 
the  general  assembly,  and  yet  he  carried  him  before  the  areopagHs; 
where,  without  regarding  the  ofTenee  it  might  give  the  people,  he 
proved  that  he  had  promised  Philip  to  burn  the  arsenal;  upon  which 
he  was  condemned  by  the  council,  and  put  to  death,     (le  likewise 
accused  the  priestess  Theoris  of  several  mis<leuicanors;  and,  among 
the  rest,  of  her  teaching  the  slaves  many  arts  of  imjiosition.     Such 
crimes,  lie  insisted,  were  capital;  and  she  was  delivered  over  to  tho 
executioner. 

Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  written  the  oration  for  Apollodortn, 
by  which  he  carried  his  cause  against  the  general  Timothcus,  in  ai^ 

*  Set  lu»  ontiou  it  C«rMM, 
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•action  uf  debt  to  the  public  treiisury;  as  also  those,  others  ut^inst 
Piiormio  and  Stephanus;  which  was  a  just  exception  against  his  cha- 
rncier;  for  lie  cumposed  tite  oration  whicli  Pliorniiu  had  pronounced 
aguinst  Apollodoius.  'i'hi->,  iherefore,  was  like  furnishing  two  cne* 
mies  with  weapons  out  of  the  same  shop  (o  fight  one  another.  He 
wrote  some  public  orations  for  others,  before  he  had  any  concern  in 
the  adminiKtraiion  himself,  namely,  those  against  Androtion,  Timo- 
cratcs,  and  Aristocrates.  For  it  appears  that  he  was  only  twenty-^ 
seven  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  published  those  orations. 
That  against  Aristogition,  and  that  for  the  immunities,  he  delivered 
himself  at  tlie  request,  as  he  says,  of  Ctesippus,  the  son  of  Chabrias) 
though  others  tell  us,  it  was  because  he  paid  liis  addresses  to  the 
young  man's  mother.  He  did  not,  however,  marry  her;  for  his  wife 
was  a  woman  of  Samos,  as  Demetrius  the  Magnesian  informs  us,  ia 
his  account  of  persons  of  the  same  name.  It  is  uncertain  wjieiher 
that  against  y5ischines,/br  betrm/itig  /lis  trust  o-v  ambassador*,  was 
ever  spoken;  though  Idomeneus  atlirms  that  .'Esehines  was  acquitted 
only  by  thirty  votes.  This  seems  not  to  be  true,  at  least  so  far  as 
may  be  conjectured  from  both  their  orations  concerning  the  crown  : 
tot  neither  of  them  expressly  mention  it  as  a  cause  that  ever 
came  to  (rial.  But  this  is  a  point  which  we  shall  leave  for  others  to 
decide. 

Demosthenes,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  political  conduct^ 
left  none  of  the  actions  of  the  king  of  Macedon  undisparugcd.  Evwi 
in  time  of  peace,  he  laid  hold  on  every  opportunity  to  raise  sus])icions 
against  him  among  the  Athenians,  and  to  excite  their  resentment< 
Hence  Philip  looked  upon  him  as  a  person  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  Athens;  and  when  he  went  with  nine  other  deputies  to  the 
court  of  that  prince,  after  having  given  theni  all  audience,  he  an- 
swered the  speech  of  Demosthenes  with  greater  care  than  the  rest, 
As  to  other  marks  of  honour  and  respect,  Demosthenes  had  not  an 
equal  share  in  them ;  they  were  bestowed  principally  upon  iSschincs 
and  Philocrates.  Tliey  therefore  were  large  in  the  praise  of  Philip 
on  all  occasions ;  and  they  insisted,  in  particular,  on  his  eloquence^ 
his  beauty,  and  even  his  being  able  to  drink  a  great  quantity  of  liquor. 
Demosthenes,  who  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  praised,  turned  these 
things  off  as  trifles.  •'  The  first,"  he  said,  "  was  the  property  of  « 
sophist,  the  second  of  a  woman,  and  the'tliird  of  a  sponge;  and  notonv 
uf  them  could  do  any  credit  to  a  king." 

Afterwards  it  appeared  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  but  war; 

*  la  Ihit  oratioD,  DeoioulienM  ircoied  ilJcliinvs  of  maojr  cipiul  crimei  comaiilled 
in  the  embany  on  which  be  was  icot  to  obliijc  Philip  to  iwear  to  ihi  irCiclM  dl'  [>•«•«• 
Itolh  Ibil  ontioa  uid  lb*  aiuwer  »t  .t!<«biaci  uc  aUU  ax(wt« 
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for,  on  one  hand,  Pliilip  knew  not  how  to  sit  dowti  in  trHPquillilyf 
and,  on  tlie  otiicr,  Dcniostlicnes  itiflmned  llit*  Athenians.  In  this- 
casc,  tlte  first  step  the  orator  took  was,  to  put  the  people  opon  send- 
ing an  armatnent  to  Eubipii,  wliich  was  brought  andcr  tiie  Tokc  of 
Philip  by  its  petty  tyrants.  Acconlinply  he  drew  np  an  ediet,  ii>  pur- 
suance of  whifh  they  passed  over  to  that  peiiio«ubr  and  drove  out  the 
Arlaeedonians.  His  seeond  operation  was  the  sending  succours  to  the 
Byzantians  and  Periirt'hians,  with  whom  Pliilip  was  at  war.  He  pcr- 
•uaded  the  people  to  drop  their  resentment,  to  forget  the  faults  which 
both  those  nations  had  committed  in  the  confederate  war,  and  to 
send  a  body  of  troops  to  their  assistance.  TItey  did  so,  and  it  saved 
them  from  ruin.  After  tliis  he  went  ambassador  to  the  states  of 
Greece;  and,  by  his  animating  address^  brougiit  theai  almost  ail  to 
join  in  the  league  against  Phiiiji.  Besides  the  troops  of  the  several 
cities,  tln-y  took  an  army  of  OKTcenaries,  to  the  number  of  fifieen 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  into  pay,  and  readily  contri- 
buted to  the  charge.  Theophrastus  tells  us,  that  when  the  allies  de- 
sired their  contributions  might  be  settled,  Crobylus  the  orator  ao^ 
sw^^ereti,  *'  J'but  war  could  not  be  brought  to  any  set  diet." 

The  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  now  upon  these  movements,  and  all 
were  solicitous  for  the  cverit.  The  cities  of  Euhcea,  the  Achsans^ 
the  Corinthians,  the  Megarcnsians,  the  Lcucadians,  the  C'orcyrcansy 
WJ  each  severally  engaged  for  themselves  against  the  Macedonians. 
Yet  the  greatest  work  remained  for  Demosthenes  to  do;  which  was 
to  bring  the  Thebans  over  to  the  league.  Their  country  bordcre<l 
upon  Attica;  they  had  a  great  army  on  foot,  and  were  tlten  reckoned 
the  best  soldiers  in  Greece.  But  tliey  had  recent  obligations  to  Philip 
in  the  Plu>cian  war,  and  therefore  it  was  not  easy  to  draw  them  from 
him;  c.-peeially  when  they  considered  the  frequent  quarrels  and  acW 
of  hostility  in  which  their  vicinity  to  Athens  engaged  them.  Mean-  I 
time  Philip,  cUtted  with  his  success  at  Arophissa,  surprised  Klntca, 
and  possessed  himself  of  Phoeis.  The  Athenians  were  struck  with 
astoin'thmcnt,  arxl  not  one  of  them  durst  mount  titc  rostrum;  no  on* 
knew  what  advice  to  give,  but  a  melancholy  silence  reigned  in  th« 
city.  In  this  distress  Demi  stlienes  alone  sliwd  forth,  aud  proposed 
that  application  should  be  made  to  the  Thebans.  He  likewise  ani- 
mated the  people  in  bis  usual  manner,  and  inspired  them  with  fresU 
liopes;  in  consequence  of  vvhivh  he  was  sent  ambu.ssador  to  'i'hel>eii, 
some  others  kving  joined  in  comroivii(>n  with  him.  Philip  too,  on 
liis  part,  at  Maryas  informs  xia,  sent  Amyntas  and  Clearchus,  two  1 
Macedonians,  D'.achus  the  Th'  xsaliati,  and  Tbrasydu-us  the  Kleau,  to 
ai.svMi  the  Atheiiiaa  depu'ics.  'Ihc  Tliebans  were  not  ignorant 
ivhut  way  their  true  iuterest  pointed;  but  each  of  them  Itad  the  cviia 


of  war  before  liis  eyes;  for  their  Pliuclaii  wounds  were  still  fresh 
upon  them.  However,  the  powers  of  the  orator,  as  Tlieopoinpus 
tells  us,  rekindled  their  courage  and  amhitlon  so  efloctually,  that  all 
Otiier  objects  were  disregarded.  They  lost  sight  of  fear,  of  caution, 
of  every  prior  attachment,  and,  through  the  force  of  liis  eloquence, 
fell  with  enthusiastic  transports  into  the  path  of  honour. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  efforts  of  the  orator,  that  Philip 
immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  apply  for  peace;  Greece 
recovered  her  spirits,  whilst  she  stood  waiting  for  the  event;  and  not 
only  the  Athenian  generals,  but  the  governors  of  Boeotia,  were 
ready  to  execute  the  commands  of  Demosthenes.  All  the  assemblies, 
as  well  those  of  Thebes  as  those  of  Athens,  were  under  his  direction : 
lie  was  equally  beloved,  equally  powerful  in  both  places;  and,  as 
Theopompus  shows,  it  was  no  more  than  his  merit  claimed.  But  tlie 
superior  power  of  fortune,  wliicli  seems  to  have  been  working  a  re- 
solution, and  drawing  the  liberties  of  Greece  to  a  period  at  that  time, 
oppohtd  and  baffled  all  the  measures  that  could  be  taken.  The  deity 
discnvered  many  tokens  of  the  npproachiiig  event.  Among  the  rest, 
the  prlt.stcts  of  Apollo  delivered  dreadful  oracles;  and  an  old  pro- 
phecy Irom  (he  Sibylline  hooks  was  then  much  repeated 

Far  fruui  1'lirriuadou't  ImdIii.  when,  Mniiied  Willi  bluod. 
Bixoiin  Irrnililrta'ir  tl>c  criiiiMin  Rood, 
Ou  mglc-piiiioni  let  rue  pirrcc  tlie  tltj, 
Antl  Kx  tlic  vanquiili'd  Hec|),  Uie  Ticlor  die! 

This  Thennodon,  they  say,  is  o  small  river  in  our  country  near 
hccroiit-a,  whii'h  fulls  into  the  C'ephi.sus.  At  present  we  know  no 
rivrr  of  that  nam<;  but  we  conjecture  that  the  H;emon,  which  runt 
by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where  the  Greeks  encamped,  might  thc« 
be  called  1  herniudon;  and  the  battle  having  filled  it  with  blood  and 
the  biidies  of  the  slain,  it  might  on  that  account  change  its  appella- 
tion. Duri&,  indeed,  says,  that  Thermodon  was  not  a  river,  but  that 
some  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  were  pitching  their  tents,  and  opcnioj 
the  trenches,  found  a  small  statue,  with  an  inscription,  which  signi^. 
fied,  that  tlie  person  represented  was  Thermodon  holding  a  wounded 
Amazon  in  his  arms  He  adds,  that  there  was  another  oracle  on  tht 
lubject,  luurb  taken  notice  of  at  that  time 

FelJ  bird  of  |>rey. 

Wall  Ihuu  llic  pitulcuut  barvctt,  which  th«  iword 
Will  ^ivc  llico  uu  Xlicfmuduu. 

But  It  is  hard  to  say  what  truth  there  is  in  these  accounts. 

As  lu  Demosthenes,  lie  is  said  to  have  had  such  confidence  in  tbc 

Km  arms,   and  lu  have  l)e<.n  so  much  elated  with  the  courage 
>uit  of  tQ  iiiuxty  biuve  aeu  calixu^  I'ui  (lie  cuemy,  tiial  lit:  wuixld, 


•c 


not  suffer  them  to  repaid  any  oracles  or  prnphepios.  He  told  them, 
tiiat  he  suspected  the  pro|)he)es8  herself  of  philipjnzing.  He  put 
the  I'hebans  in  niind  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  Athenians  uf  Peri- 
cles, how  they  reckoned  sucli  things  as  mere  pretexts  of  cowardice, 
and  pursued  the  plan  which  their  reason  had  dictated.  Thus  fur  De- 
mosthenes actguittt'd  himself  like  a  man  of  spirit  and  honour:  but  in 
the  battle  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  glorious  tilings  he 
had  spoken.  He  quitted  liis  post;  lie  threw  away  his  arms;  he  fled 
in  the  most  infamous  manner:  and  was  not  ashamed,  as  Pytheas 
says,  to  belie  the  inscription  irhich  he  h;.d  put  upon  his  shield  in 
golden  characters,  to  coon  fobtcnb. 

Immediately  after  the  victory,  Philip,  in  the  elation  of  his  heart, 
committed  a  thousand  excesses.  He  dr.iiik  lo  intoxication,  and 
danced  over  the  dead,  making  a  kind  of  song  of  the  first  part  of  the 
decree  which  Demosthenes  had  procured,  and  heatint;;  time  to  it^ 
Demosthenes  tite  Paonean,  son  of  Demoslhaiex,  has  decreed.  But 
when  he  cnme  to  be  sober  again,  and  considered  the  dangers  witb 
which  he  had  lately  been  surrounded,  he  trembled  to  think  of  the 
prodigious  force  and  power  of  that  orator,  who  had  obliged  him  to 
put  both  empire  and  life  on  the  cast  of  a  day,  on  a  few  hours  of  that 
day*. 

The  fame  of  Demosthenes  reached  the  Persian  court;  and  the 
king  wrote  letters  to  \ih  lieutenuiKs,  commanding  them  to  supply 
him  with  money,  and  to  attend  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man 
in  Greece;  because  he  best  knew  how  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  fa- 
vour, by  raising  fresh  troubles,  and  finding  employment  for  the  Ma- 
cedonian arms  nearer  home.  This  Alexander  afterwards  discovered 
by  the  letters  of  Demosthenes  which  he  found  at  Sardis;  and  the 
papcis  of  the  Persian  governors,  expressing  the  sums  which  bad 
been  given  him. 

When  the  (jrccks  had  lost  this  great  battle,  those  of  the  contrary 
faction  altac:ked  Deinonthetjes,  and  brought  a  variety  of  public  ac- 
cusiitiouii  against  him.  The  people,  however,  not  only  acquitted 
liim,  but  treated  him  with  the  same  respect  ns  before,  and  called 
him  to  the  helm  again,  as  a  person  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  well- 
wisher  lo  his  country.  So  that,  when  the  bones  of  those  who  fell  at 
Chseronea  were  brought  home  to  be  interred,  they  pitched  ujion  De- 
mosthenes, to  make  the  funeral  oration.  They  were,  therefore,  so 
far  from  bearing  their  misfortune  in  a  mean  and  ungenerous  manner, 
as  Theopompus  in  a  Uagical  strain  represents  it,  that  by  the  great 

^  *  Dcnwdet  the  uratot  coiilribuled  lo  bring  tiiia  tu  the  right  uit  of  bit  reuon,  «b«a 
%( tot<t  him,  with  luch  diitmguithcd  BiQgn«nimit;,  "  That  fortune  had  |>laced  Ha  te 
U)C  cburattci  «(  AcanemuvD,  but  that  tM  cboM  to  pla/  tbe  patt  •!  IheXM**." 
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honour  ihey  did  the  cuunsellor,  they  sliowed  ilicy  did  not  repent  of 
baviog  followed  liis  advice. 

Dennostbeiies  accordingly  miidc  the  oration:  but  after  this  he  did 
not  prefix  his  own  name  to  his  edicts,  because  he  considered  fortutie 
as  inauspicious  to  hiui;  but  sometimes  thut  of  one  friend,  some- 
times that  of  another,  till  he  recovered  liis  spirits  upon  tiie  death  of 
Pbih'p:  for  that  prince  did  not  lon^jsurvis'e  his  victory  at  Chacronea;  bu 
fateseeinedtubepre-sigoificd  in  the  lastof  bis  verses  above  quoted: 

And  >M  tk«  Tinquiih'd  wecpi  llie  «iclsr  die! 

Demosthenes  had  secret  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Philip;  aiid, 
in  order  to  prepossess  the  people  witli  hopes  of  some  good  success 
to  come,  he  entered  the  assembly  with  a  gay  countenance,  pretend- 
ing he  had  seen  a  vision  which  announced  something  great  for 
Athens.  Soon  after,  messengers  came  with  an  account  of  Philip's 
death.  The  Athenians  immediately  offered  sacrifices  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  tiie  gods  for  so  happy  an  event,  and  voted  a  crown  for 
Pausanias,  who  killed  him.  Demosthenes,  on  this  occasion,  made 
his  appearance  in  magnificent  attire,  and  with  a  garland  on  his  Iiead, 
though  it  was  only  the  seventh  diiy  after  his  daughter's  death,  as 
.^chines  tells  us,  who,  on  that  account,  reproaches  him  as  an  ua- 
natural  father.  But  he  must  himself  have  been  of  an  ungenerous 
and  effeminate  disposition,  if  he  cunsiJercd  tears  and  lamentations 
as  marks  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  parent,  and  condemned  the  maa 
»vho  bore  such  a  loss  with  n)oderution. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  Athenians  were  right 
in  crowning  themselves  with  flowers,  or  in  sacrificing,  upon  the 
death  of  a  prince  who  had  behaved  to  them  with  so  much  gentleness 
and  humanity  in  their  misfortunes:  for  it  was  a  mc.inness,  below 
contempt,  to  honour  him  in  his  life,  and  admit  him  a  citizen,  and 
yet,  after  he  was  fallen  by  the  hands  of  another,  not  to  keep  their 
joy  within  any  bounds,  but  to  insult  the  dead  and  sing  iiiumplial 
songs,  ns  if  they  had  performed  some  extraordinary  act  of  valour. 

I  commend  Demosthenes,  indeed,  for  leaving  the  tears  and  other 
instances  of  mourning,  which  his  domestic  misfortunes  might  claim, 
to  the  women,  and  goiug  about  such  actions  as  he  thought  condu- 
cive to  the  welfare  of  his  country:  fur  I  think  a  man  of  such  firnw 
ness  and  other  abilities,  as  a  statesman  ought  to  have,  should  always 
have  the  common  concern  ill  view,  and  look  upon  his  private  acci- 
dents  or  business  as  considerations  much  inferior  to  the  public:  ia 
^consequence  of  which,  he  will  be  much  more  c.ireful  to  maintaia 
dignity,  than  actors  who  personate  kings  and  tyrants;  and  yet 
Icse,  wc  scc^  acitbcr  laugh  uor  weep  according  to  the  dictates  of 


their  own  passions,  but  as  they  are  directed  by  t!ie  subject  of  the 
dmma.  It  is  univcrs.illy  acknowledged,  tliat  we  are  not  to  ubandon 
the  unhappy  to  ilieir  sorrows,  but  to  endeavour  to  console  them  by 
rational  discourse,  or  by  turning  their  atlentiun  to  more  afrreeable 
objects ;  in  the  stune  manner  as  we  desire  those  w1k>  hare  weak  eyes 
to  (urn  (iiem  from  iH'i^litand  daKzling  colours  to  green,  or  others  of 
a  softer  kind.  And  what  better  consolation  can  there  be  under  do- 
mestic afflictions,  thau  to  attemper  <ind  alleviate  them  with  the  pub- 
lic success?  so  tliat,  by  such  a  mixture,  the  bad  maybe  corrected 
by  the  good.  These  reflections  we  thought  proper  to  make,  because 
*•«  have  observed  that  this  discourse  of  yKschincs  has  weakened  the 
minds  of  many  persons,  and  put  them  upon  indulgiiijg  all  the  ed'cmi- 
nacy  of  sorrow. 

Demosthenes  now  solicited  the  states  of  Greece  again,  and  they 
entered  once^more  into  the  league.  The  Thcbans,  b''ing  furnislied 
with  arms  by  Demosthenes,  attacked  the  gxrrison  in  their  citadel, 
and  killed  ^reat  numbers;  and  the  Athenians  prepared  to  join  them 
in  the  war.  Demosthenes  mounted  the  rostrum  alaiost  every  day; 
and  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants  in  Asia,  to  invite 
them  to  commerce  hostilities  from  that  quarter  against  Alexaudcr, 
wlionj  he  called  a  /»oy,  a  second  .Wargltei  *. 

Bui  when  Alexander  had  settled  the  affairs  of  his  owq  country, 
and  marched  into  Bosutlii  with  ail  his  forces,  the  pride  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  humbled,  and  tlic  spirit  of  Demo»tliencs  died  away.  They 
deserted  the  Thebnns,  and  tliat  utdiappy  people  had  to  stand  the 
whole  fury  of  the  war  by  themselves;  in  consequence  of  which  tl»«y 
lost  their  city.  The  Athenians  were  in  great  trouble  and  confusion; 
and  they  could  think  of  no  better  measure  thun  the  sending  Demos- 
thenes, and  some  others, a mi)assitdors  to  Alexander:  but  Demosthe- 
nes, dreading  the  anger  of  that  monarch,  turned  buck  at  mount  Ci- 
tlueron,  and  relinquished  his  commission.  Alexander  inttncdiutely 
sent  deputies  to  .\iliens,  who,  (according  to  Idomeneus  and  Duris), 
demanded  that  they  would  deliver  up  ten  of  their  orators.  But  the 
greatest  part,  and  those  of  the  most  re|)iifablc  of  the  historians  sny, 
that  he  demanded  only  these  eight:  Demosthenes,  I'olyeuctus,  Uplii' 
altes,  LycurguB,  Myrocles,  Damon,  CalUstheocs,  and  Cliaridemus. 
On  this  occasion,  Demosthenes  addressed  the  people  in  the  fable  of 
the  sheep,  who  were  to  give  up  their  dogs  to  the  wolves,  before  they 
would  grant  them  peace :  by  which  he  insinuated,  tliat  he  aud  the 
other  orators  were  the  guards  of  the  people,  as  the  dogs  were  of 
ttic  flixrk,  and  that  Alexander  was   the  gre.it  wolf  they  had  to  treat 

*  lIooM/  wi(il«  •  utirt  tgaliut  this  dlirgitct;  who  apptait  to  littc  btcs  »  i«r^  cg^ 
ifipptible  cbirnclw. 
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wilt).  Aiida^aiii:  "As  we  sec  mfrcliatits  carrying  <nl)out  a  small 
sample  ia  a  dish,  by  which  they  sell  large  quantities  of  wheat,  so 
you,  in  us,  without  knowinp  it,  delirer  up  the  whole  body  of  cili- 
Jicns."  These  particulars  we  have  from  ArUtol)ulusof  Cassatidria. 

The  Athenians  deliberated  upon  (he  point  in  full  assembly;  and 
Demades,  scein'^  them  in  great  perplexity,  offered  to  go  alone  t"  tlie 
king  of  Macedun  and  jutcrcede  for  the  orators,  on  condition  that 
each  of  tltcm  would  give  him  five  talents;  whether  it  was  that  he 
depended  njxin  the  friendship  that  prince  had  for  liim,  or  whether 
he  hoped  to  find  him,  like  a  lion,  satiated  with  blood,  he  succeeded 
however  in  his  npplicatioa  for  tbe  orators,  and  reconciled  Alexander 
to  the  city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Maccdon,  tlie  reputation  of  Denla- 
ics,  and  the  other  orators  of  his  party,  greatly  increased,  and  that 
of  Demosthenes  gradually  declined.  It  is  true  he  raised  his  head  a 
little  when  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  took  the  field,  but  it  soon  fell  again; 
for  the  Athenians  refused  to  join  hitii,  Agis  was  killed  in  battle,  and 
tlie  I^ttcedifuionians  entirely  routed. 

About  this  time*,  the  -.Mi'ir  i-oncrrning  the  crown  came  again  up- 
on the  carpet.  The  information  was  first  laid  under  the  archonship 
of  Chterondas,  and  the  cau&c  was  not  determined  till  ten  years  af- 
terf,  under  Aristophon.  It  w-as  the  most  celebrated  cause  that 
ever  was  pleaded,  as  well  on  account  cl  the  reputation  of  the  ora- 
tors, as  the  generous  behaviour  oi  lite  judges:  for,  though  the  pro- 
secutors of  Demosthenes  were  then  in  great  power,  as  being  entire- 
ly in4Jke  Miicedonian  interest,  the  judges  would  not  give  their  voices 
against  him,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  acxjuitted  him  so  honourably,  that 
j£schines  had  uot  a  fifth  part  of  thesuftVages^.  .^chines  immedi- 
ately quitted  Alliens,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  teaching  rhe- 
toric at  Khodes  and  in  Ionia. 

Jt  u'as  not  long  after  this  that  Horpalus  came  from  Asia  to  .\thcns  §. 


*  Drmoubcurt  rebuilt  the  whIU  of  Aiheni  Kt  hit  own  cxpenw,  for  wliicli  the  people, 
M  llic  uiiiliou  of  Clcxpliuu,  ilccrceil  him  •  crown  ul  gold.  Thii  cxcilcd  ilie  ciiv^  and 
jraluu,^'  uf  .EKhihtt,  oliu  tbrrcupoii  brought  ihiit  lamoiis  inipcikcLmcQl  ugmnit  Ue> 
BtutlhciiM,  which  ocentioncd  bit  iulmitable  nralioii  tit  Canna, 

t  Plutarch  inuit  be  miimlicii  here.  It  doei  not  appear,  upon  the  eiactest  calculi- 
tivn,  (o  h<vr  bcru  mure  limn  eight  ycin. 

t  Thii  «u  a  very  i^^iioiuiuiout  circunulanre;  Tor  if  tbe  aecuier  liud  out  »  fifth  part 
•f  tlie  Hidragei,  lie  wii«  liurd  a  lbuuuiu(i  iliucliiuni. 

)  lUrpalut  li^d  Itie  charge  ol'  Alciunder't  Ifrmuri;  in  Babylon;  and   flutlering    hlia- 
■elf  that  he  wonld  never  rrluru  from  hit  ludian  eipcditioii,  be  gave  iiiiu  nil  lanuner  of 
criiuca  aud  uceuea.    At  lui,  wlica  lie  fptiud  that  Alcxuiider  wui  reaJly  reiurnmg,  and 
that  ha  took  a  severe  account  uf  such  people  at  liiiutcll,  be  (bought  proper  to  laarcb  o^ J 
viiib  AOOO  talciil),  and  600U  meo,  tutu  Allica. 
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Hp  had  fled  from  tlie  service  of  Alexander,  both  bceausci 
ccioas  to  himself  of  having  fsilsified  his  trust  totninisteH 
sure,  and  because  he  dreaded  his  master,  wlio  now  Wi   "^ 
rible  to  his  best  friends.     As  he  applied  to  the  pe.'   ;^ 
shelter,  and  desired  protection  for  his  ships  and  tre««. 
the  orators  had  an  eye  upon  the  gold,  and  supported  f, 
with  all  their  interest.     Dcinostbenes  at  first  advised  ' 
llarpalus  off  immediately,  and  to  be  particularly  car 
Volve  the  city  in  war  again,  \vithout  any  just  or  necos' 

Yet  a  few  days  after,  when  they  were  taking  an   ;. 
treasure,  Harpalus  perceiving  that  Detnosthenes  w.i 
with  one  of  the  king's  cups,  and  stood   admiring  tin 
and  fashion,  desired  him  to  take  it  iri  his  hand  and  It  < 
the  gold.     Demosthenes  being  surprised   at  the^^i 
Harpalus  how  much   it   might  bring,  he  smiled   i 
bring  you  twenty  talents;"  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
the  cup  with  that  sum:  for  Harpalus  knew  well  ei,   , 
tinguish  a  man's  passion  for  gold,  by  his  pleasure  at  • 
tlic  keen  looks  he  cast  upon  it.     Demosthenes  could   r 
temptation;  if  made  all  the  impression  upon  him  th: 
fd;  he  received  the  money,  tike  a  garrison,  into  his  hoi 
over  to  the  iiiterrstof  Harpalus.     Next  day  he  came  int.. 
bly  with  a  quantity  of  wool  and  bandages  about  his  neck;| 
the  people  called  upon  him  to  get  up  and  speak,  he  inati 
be  had  lost  his  voiee:  upon  which  some  that  were  by  saitU 
no  common  hoarseness  that  he  had  got  in  the  night,  it  was 
ness  occasioned  by  swallowing  golil  and  silver."     Aftcrwn 
all  the  people  were  apprised  of  his  taking  the  bribe,  and  h 
to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  they  would  not  suffer  him,  but 
clamour  and  expressed  their  indignation.     At  the  same  tim« 
body  or  other  stood  up,  and  said  sneeringly,  "  Will  you  nc 
to  the  man  with  the  cup*?  '   The  Athenians  then  immediate 
Harpalus  off;  and,  fearing  they  miglit  be  called  to  account  I 
money  with  which  the  orators  had  been  corrupted,  they  made  a 
inquiry  after  it,  and  searched  all  their  houses,  except  that  of  ( 
clca  the  son  of  Arcnides,  whont  they  spared,  as  Theopompus  ^ 
because  he  was  newly  martied,  and  his  bride  was  in  his  house. 

At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes,  seemingly  with  n  c'esign  to  pn 
his  innocence,  moved  for  an  order,  that  the  affair  should  be  broug 
before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  and  all  persons  punished  who  shou 

'  tlu  illndr*  tQ  ■  cuitoia  of  the  ancient*  at  their  fcuit,  itberein  it  wu  mtl  fir  Ik  , 
cap  to  put  Irom  hud  to  baud,  and  (he  penea  who  held  it  iua|  a  tonf,  t»  wbitft  m' 
real  |»*«  attcotioo. 
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be  found  guilty  of  taking  bribes:  in  consequence  of  which,  he  ap- 
peared before  tliat  court,  and  was  one  of  the  first  that  were  convicted. 
Being  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  Efty  talents,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
till  it  was  paid,  the  disgrace  of  his  conviction,  and  tiie  weakness  of 
his  constitution,  whicii  could  not  bear  close  cunfinetncnt,  determine^ 
him  to  fly;  and  this  he  did,  undiscovered  by  some,  and  assisted  by 
others.  It  is  said,  that  when  be  was  not  far  from  the  city,  he  per- 
ceived some  of  his  late  adversaries  foHowing*,  and  endeavoured  to 
hide  himself:  but  they  called  to  him  by  name;  and,  when'they  came 
nearer,  desired  him  to  take  some  necessary  supplies  of  money,  whicl^ 
tbey  had  brouifht  with  them  for  that  purpose.  They  assured  him 
they  had  uo  oilier  design  in  following,  and  exhorted  him  to  take  cou- 
fage.  But  Demosthenes  gave  into  more  violent  expressions  of  grief 
than  ever,  aod  said^  "  What  comfort  can  1  have,  when  I  leave  ene- 
mies in  this  city  more  generous  than  it  seems  possible  to  find  friends 
hi  any  other?"  He  bore  his  exile  in  a  very  weak  and  efieminate 
maimer:  for  the  most  part  he  resided  in  y£gina  orTroezeue;  wher^^ 
whenever  he  looked  towards  Attica)  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  la 
his  expressions  there  was  nothing  of  a  rational  firmness;  nothing  an- 
swerable to  the  bold  things  he  had  said  and  done  ih  his  administration. 
Wlien  he  left  Athens,  we  are  told,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  the 
citadel,  and  said,  "  O  Minerva,  goddess  of  tltose  towers,  whence  is  it 
that  thou  delightest  in  three  such  monsters  as  an  owl,  a  dragon,  and 
the  people?"  The  young  men  who  resoited  to  him  fur  instruction,  he 
advised,  by  no  means,  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state.  He  told  them> 
•*  That  if  two  roads  had  been  shown  bim  at  first,  the  one  leading  to 
the  roslrum  and  the  business  of  ilie  assembly,  and  the  other  to  cer- 
tain destruction,  and  lie  could  have  foreseen  the  evils  that  awaited 
him  in  the  political  walk,  the  fears,  the  envy,  the  eulumuy,  and 
contention,  he  would  have  chosen  that  raid  which  led  to  immediate 
death." 

During  the  exile  of  Demosthenes  Alexander  diedf-  The  Greek 
•cities  once  more  combining  upon  that  event,  Ijcostlienes  performed 
great  things;  and,  among  tlie  rest,  drew  a  line  of  cireumvallatinu  a- 
round  Aniipater,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  Lamia.  Fytheas  the  ora- 
tor, with  Callimedon  and  Carabus,  left  Athens,  aod  going  over  to 
Antipater,accoii)|)anied  his  friends  and  ambassitdors  in  their  applica- 
tions to  the  Greeks,  and  in  persuading  them  not  to  desert  the  Mace-> 

*  It  u  recoidcd  b;r  PI>ociu<,  tbst  iiJK:lu<iei>  wlien  he  left  /Lltffpt,  was  followed  id  lika 
uuincr,  and  utiilcd  b;  Dcraosllieiiei;  aod  (liat,  wbeu  lir  offered  liim  cuo<olatioiu,  li« 
bade  the  lanw  laiwer.  Plutarch  likewiie  meiitioai  this  citcumMance  ia  the  lirci  ef  Ibfl 
lea  oralurs. 

t  Ol/mp.  ciir.    CcB«>tIient«  wu  tlicn  ia  liit  fifty-ei|bth  ftat. 


doni  If)  cause,  iior  listen  to  the  Atlicni:uis.  On  the  other  hand,  i)c» 
mosthencs  joined  tlie.  Athenian  deputies,  and  exerted  himscH' great- 
ly with  them  in  exhorting  the  siatcs  to  fall  with  united  eflbris  upon 
the  Macedonians,  and  drive  llicm  out  of  Greece.  Phylarchus  lells 
its,  that  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Arcadia,  Pytheas  and  Demosffiencs 
spoke  witli  great  acrimony;  the  one  in  pleading  for  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  other  for  the  Greeks.  Pyiheas  is  reported  to  ha^e  said,  "  As 
some  sickness  is  always  supposed  to  be  in  the  house  into  which  ass's 
milk  is  brought,  so  thi"  city,  whtc!i  an  Athenian  embassy  ever  enters, 
must  necessarily  be  in  h  sicft  and  decaying  condition."  Demosthenes 
turned  the  comparison  against  him,  by  saying,  "  As  ass's  milk  nevef 
enters  but  for  curing  the  sick,  so  the  Athenians  never  appear  but  for 
remedying  some  disorder." 

The  people  of  Athens  were  so  much  pleased  with  this  repartee, 
lliat  tliey  immediately  voted  for  the  rcc.il  of  Demosthenes.  It  was 
Damon  the  Pffionean,  cousin-gcrmaii  to  ]>emosthcnes,  wlio  drew  up 
the  decree.  A  galley  was  sent  to  fetch  him  from  ^tlgina;  and  when 
he  came  up  from  the  I'irteus  to  Athens,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
went  to  meet  and  congratuhtte  liim  on  his  return;  insomuch  that 
tlicrc  was  neither  a  magistrate  nor  priust  left  in  the  town.  Deme- 
trius of  Magnesia  acquaints  us,  that  Demosthenes  lifted  up  his  hands 
towards  heaven  in  thanks  for  that  happy  day.  "  Happier,"  said  he> 
"  is  my  return  than  fiiat  of  .Meibiades.  It  was  through  compulsiou 
that  the  Athenians  restored  him,  but  me  they  have  recalled  from  a 
motive  "f  kindness." 

The  fine,  however,  stiH  remained  due;  for  they  could  not  extend 
their  grace  so  far  as  to  repeal  iiis  sentence ;  but  they  found  out  n  me- 
thod to  cv;ide  the  law,  while  they  Sv-cmed  to  comply  with  it.  It  was 
the  ciislum,  in  the  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  the  Preserver,  to  pay  the  per- 
sons who  prepared  and  a.lorncd  the  altars.  They  therefore  ap- 
pointed Demoiithenes  to  this  charge,  and  ordered  that  he  shoulcf 
have  lijiy  talents  for  his  trouble,  which  was  the  suiu  his  fine  a- 
muunted  to. 

But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  return  to  his  country.  Tlic  nfl^iri 
of  Greece  soon  went  to  ruin.  They  lost  the  battle  ofCratio  iu  the 
month  of  .Xtigusl",  a  Macedonian  garrison  eiiipred  .Munychia  in  Sfp- 
tcmbert,  and  Demosthenes  lost  his  lite  in  Oetobcit. 

It  happened  in  the  following  irKinncr:  when  news  was  brunght 
that  Aniipater  and  Craterus  weie  coming  to  Athens,  Demofithencs 
and  those  of  his  |>arty  hastened  to  get  out  privately  before  their  arrival. 
Hereupon  the  people,  at  the  mLiiun  ot  Dcmades,  condcmocd  thcta 

*  Mctifuaiati.         t  Bvedroaisu.        {  f^Maptietk 
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to  death.  As  they  (led  diflVrciit  ways,  Aiitipaicr  sent  a  company  of 
loldiers  about  the  country  to  seize  iliem.  Arthiiis,  surnamed  Plat" 
gadol/terits,  or  the  ejile-ftnuter,  was  tlicir  capmin.  It  is  said  hi;  was 
a  natis'e  of  Tliuriin,  and  had  been  some  time  a  tragedian;  they  add, 
that  Polus  of  vagina,  who  excelled  all  the  actors  of  his  time,  was  his 
scholar.  Hcrmippus  reckons  Arcliias  among  the  disciples  of  Lacri- 
tus  the  rhetorician;  and  Demetrius  says  he  spent  some  time  at  the 
school  of  Anaximenes.  This  Archias,  however,  drew  Hyperidcs  the 
orator,  Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  and  Himerfcus  the  brother  of  De- 
metrius the  Vlialerean,  out  of  the  temple  of  ."Eacus  in  .'iigina,  where 
they  had  taken  refuge,  and  sent  tlicm  to  AntipatcratCIeonie.  There 
they  were  executed;  and  Hypcrides  is  said  to  have  first  had  his  tongue 
cut  out. 

Archias  being  informed  that  Demosthenes  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
temple  of  Nejitune  at  Calauria,  he  and  hisThracian  soldiers  passed  over 
to  it  in  row-boats.   As  soon  as  he  was  landed,  he  went  to  the  orator, am! 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  quit  the  teuiple,  and  go  with  him  to 
Antipater,  assuring  him  that  he  had  no  hard  measure  to  expect.   But  it 
happened  that  Demosthenes  had  sccu  a  strange  vision  the  night  before. 
He  thought  that  he  was  contunding  with  Arciiias,  which  could  play 
the  tragedian  the  best;  that  he  succeeded  in  his  action,  had  the  aU' 
dience  on  his  side,  and  would  certainly  have  obtained  the  pike,  had 
Dot  Archias  outdone  him  in  the  dresses  and  decorations  of  the  thea- 
tre.   Tlierefore,  when  Archias  had  addressed  him  with  a  great  ap- 
l»earance  of  humanity,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  and  said,  without 
rising  from  his  seat,  "  Neither  your  action  moved  me  formerly,  nor 
do  your  promises  move  me  now."     Archias  then  began  to  threatea 
him;    upon  which  he  said,    "  Before,  you  acted  a  part;    now  you 
speak  as  from  the  Macedonian  tripod.     Only  wait  awhile,  till  I  have 
sent  my  last  orders  to  my  family."     So  saying,  he  retired  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  temple,  and  taking  some  paper,  as  if  he  meant  to 
write,  he  put  the  pe:i  in  his  mouth,  and  bit  it  a  considerable  time,  as 
be  used  to  do  when  thoughtful  aljout  his  composition;  after  which, 
be  covered  his  head,  and  put  it  in  a  reeliuing  posture.     The  soldiers 
who  stood  at  the  d«ior,  apprehending  that  he  to<jk  these  methods  to 
put  off  tiie  fatal  stroke,  laughed  at  him,  and  called  Lim  a  co«ard. 
Archias  then,  approaching  him,  desired  him  to  rise,  aud  brg«a  to 
repeat  the  promises  uf  making  his  peace  #ith  ADti|nler.     Demi*- 
titeoes,  who  by  this  time  felt  the  operation  of  tbe  pwisoo  tie  Iisk!  lakca 
suong  upon    l>ini>  uucovercd  bis  foce,  aod  lookiag  «{«a  Arcfatis, 
**  Now,"  said  he,   "  you  may  act  tite  pan  of  Cf cob*  ia  tk«  piw  m 

•  AUud.iigto  that  tmsMge  to  tUc  .\o<'S«Qe  Uhofl»^*».»i>a»C»m  'nMtM^mtitAj 
rf P»l/nice»  to  be  buned. 
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soon  as  you  please,  and  cast  out  this  carcase  of  mine  uuburieu.  For 
my  part,  O  gracious  Neptune,  I  quit  tliy  temple  with  my  brenlh  with- 
in me;  but  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  profane  it  with  murder."  By  this  time  he  could  scarcely  stand, 
and  therefore  desired  them  to  support  hinp-  But,  in  attempting  to 
walk  out,  he  fell  by  the  altar,  and  expired  with  a  groan. 

Aristo  says  he  sucked  tlie  poison  from  a  pen,  as  we  have  related  it^ 
One  Pappus,  who3e  memoirs  were  recovered  by  Heroaippus,  reports, 
that  when  he  fell  by  the  altar,  there  was  found  on  his  paper  the  be- 
ginning of  a  letter,  "  Demosthenes  to  Antipater,"  and  nothing  more. 
He  adds,  that  people  beinj^  surprised  that  he  died  so  quickly,  the 
Thracians  who  stood  at  the  duor  assured  tliein  that  he  took  the  poisQO 
in  his  hand  out  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  To  them 
it  had  the  appearance  of  gold.  Upon  inquiry  made  by  Archias,  a 
young  maid  who  served  Demosthenes  said  he  had  lung  wore  thai  piece 
of  cloth  by  way  of  amulet.  Eratosthenes  telis  us,  that  he  kept  the 
poison  in  the  hollow  of  a  bracelet  button  which  he  wore  upon  his 
arm.  Many  olliers  have  writteti  upoti  the  subject;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  give  all  their  ditl'crcnt  accounts.  We  siiall  only  add,  that 
Demoehares,  a  servant  of  Demosthenes,  asserts,  that  he  did  not 
think  his  death  owing  to  poison,  but  to  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and 
a  happy  providence,  which  snatched  him  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Macedonians  by  a  speedy  aud  easy  death.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth 
of  October,  which  is  the  most  mournful  day  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
TTiesmophoria* .  The  women  keep  it  with  fasting  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres. 

It  w.is  not  long  before  the  people  of  Athens  paid  him  the  honours 
that  were  due  to  him,  by  erecting  his  statue  in  brass,  and  decreeing 
that  the  eldest  of  his  family  should  he  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum 
at  the  public  charge.  This  celebrated  inscription  was  put  upon  the 
pedestal  of  his  statue. 

Piviiic  in  «pcecli,  in  judgrocDl,  loo,  divine, 
Had  Tiluur'i  wroth,   Drmixllirnei  twcii  lliine. 
Fair  Grcrrc  bad  still  licr  frfcdom't  rmigii  bonit 
And  lirld  the  Kourge  ol  Macrdon  io  acorn. 

For  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  those  who  say  that  Demosthenes  himself 
uttered  these  lines  in  Calauria,just  before  he  took  the  poisonf. 

'  Thia  was  ao  aoiiual  fciliT%' jn  honour  of  Cetrt.  It  began  the  fourteenth  of  October, 
■nd  ended  C^e  eighteenth.  Hie  third  day  of  the  fealival  waa  a  Any  of  laaliDg  and  mor- 
tification; and  this  n  the  da;  that  PlulnrcU  speaks  of. 

t  This  inscription,  so  far  from  doing  Dcmusilieiica  boDOur,  ii  IIm  gmlMI  dinflM* 
that  the  Atheiiriin  cuald  bare  fastened  opon  liii  memery.  It  reproaches  hini  with  a 
weakness,  wliicli,  when  the  safel;  of  bis  country  was  at  tinke,  oas  sucb  ■  deplor»bU 
aruit  of  Tirtut  tad  manboo<l,  u  do  parts  ot  tdcots  could  aluae  lor. 
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A  little  before  1  visited  Athens,  the  following  adventure  is  said  to 
havf  happened:  a  soldier  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  com- 
manding officer  upon  some  misdemeanour,  put  the  little  gold  he  had 
in  the  hands  of  the  statue  of  Demosthenes,  which  were  in  some 
measure  clenched.  A  small  plane-tree  grew  by  it,  and  many  leaves, 
either  accidenily  lodged  there  by  the  winds,  or  purposely  so  placed 
by  the  soldier,  covered  the  gold  a  considerable  time.  When  he  re- 
turned and  found  liis  money  entire,  the  fame  of  this  accident  was 
spread  abroad,  aqd  many  of  the  wits  of  Athens  strove  which  could 
write  the  best  copy  of  verses  to  vindicate  Demosthenes  from  the 
charge  o{  corruption. 

As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  new  honours  he  had  ac- 
quired. The  Being  who  took  it  in  charge  to  revenge  Demosthenes  led 
him  into  Macedonia,  where  he  justly  perished  by  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  had  basely  flattered.  They  had  hated  him  for  some  time;  but 
at  last  they  caught  him  in  a  fact  which  could  neither  be  excused  nor 
pardoned.  Letters  of  his  were  intercepted,  in  which  he  exhorted  Pcr- 
diccas  to  seize  Macedonia,  and  deliver  Greece,  which,  he  said, 
"  hung  only  by  an  old  rotten  stalk,"  meaning  Antipater.  Dinarchus, 
the  Corinthian,  accusing  him  of  this  treason,  Cassaoder  was  so  much 
provoked,  that  he  stabbed  his  son  in  his  arms,  and  afterwards  gave 
orders  for  his  execution.  Thus,  by  the  most  dreadful  misfortunes, 
lie  learned  that  traitors  alwajfs  first  fell  tfiemselves :  a  truth  witich 
Demosthenes  liad  often  told  him  before,  but  he  would  never  heliere 
it.  Such,  my  Sossius,  is  tiie  life  of  Demostlienes,  which  we  have 
compiled,  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  from  books  and  from  tra- 
dition. 
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THE  account  we  have  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero,  is,  that 
her  family  was  noble*,  and  her  character  excellent.  Of  his  father 
there  is  nothing  said  but  in  extremes:  for  some  affirm  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  fullerf,  and  educated  in  that  trade;  while  others  deduce 
his  origin  from  Attius  Tullus  J,  a  prince  who  governed  the  Volsci 

*   Cinn*  WIS  of  ihii  faaiilj. 

"V  Dion  tclli  us  tha(  Q.  Calcoui  was  the  aothor  of  tbii  calomny.  Cicero,  in  hi»  book 
4*  Vtgiia,  kaa  aa^d  enoogb  lo  (how  ihat  both  hia  £uhcr  and  grandfatber  were  pcraoD* 
•f  property,  and  of  a  lil>rral  education. 

(  The  Mue  prioce  to  wkoia  CotlolaDiu  iclitcd  hut  buodred  jcan  btfoic. 


with  great  reputation.  Be  tliat  as  it  may,  I  think  the  first  of  the 
fiimily  who  bore  the  name  of  Cicero  mast  jjave  been  an  extraordinaiy 
man;  and  for  that  reason  lii.s  posterity  did  not  reject  tlic  appellation, 
but  rather  took  to  it  witii  pleasure,  tliough  it  was  a  eommon  subject 
of  ridieule;  for  the  Latins  call  a  vetch  cicer,  and  lie  had  a  flat  ex- 
crescence on  the  top  of  his  nose  in  resemblance  of  a  vetch,  from 
which  he  got  that  surname*.  As  for  the  Ciecio  of  whom  we  arc 
writing,  his  friends  advised  him,  on  his  first  application  to  business, 
and  soliciting  one  of  the  great  offi<'es  of  stale,  to  lay  aside  or  change 
that  name:  but  he  answered  willi  great  s|)irif,  "  That  he  would  en- 
deavour to  make  the  mime  of  Cicero  more  glorious  than  that  of  the 
Scauri  and  the  Cafuli."  When  quaestor  in  Sicily,  he  consecrated  in 
one  of  the  temples  a  vase  or  some  other  offering  in  silver,  upon 
which  he  inscribed  his  two  first  names  Marcus  TulUus,  and,  pun- 
ning upon  the  third,  ordered  the  artificer  to  engrave  a  veich.  Such 
is  the  account  we  have  of  his  name. 

He  was  born  on  the  third  of  January  t>  the  day  on  which  the 
magistrates  now  si.erifice,  and  pay  their  <l<votioi^  for  the  litfLlih  of 
the  emperor;  and  it  is  said  that  his  niotiier  was  delivered  of  him 
without  pain.  It  is  also  reported,  thai  a  spectre  appeared  to  his 
nurse,  and  foretold,  that  the  child  she  had  the  happiness  to  attend 
would  one  day  prove  a  gnat  benefit  to  the  whole  commonwealth  of 
Rome.  These  things  miglit  have  passed  for  idle  dreams,  had  he  not 
soon  demonstrated  ihc  truth  of  the  prediction.  When  Uc  was  of  a 
proper  age  to  go  to  school,  iiis  genius  broke  out  with  so  much  lustre, 
aod  he  gained  so  distinguished  a  reputation  among  the  boys,  that  the 
fathers  of  some  of  them  repaired  to  the  schools  to  see  Cicero,  and  to 
have  specimens  of  his  capacity  for  literature;  but  the  less  civilized 
were  angry  with  their  sons,  when  they  saw  tliein  take  Cicero  in  the 
middle  of  them  as  they  walked,  and  always  give  him  the  place  of  ho- 
nour. He  had  that  turn  of  genius  and  disposition  which  Plato  J 
would  have  a  scliolar  and  |)hilosopher  to  possess.  He  had  both  ca- 
pacity and  inclination  to  learn  all  the  arts,  nor  was  there  any  branch 
vf  science  that  he  despised;  yet  he  was  most  inclined  to  poetry;  and 
there  is  still  cxtatji  a  poem,  entitled  Pontius  GUuir.tis\,  which  was 

*  IMiiij'i  accoutil  ur  lb«  origin  of  lliii  name  \»  more  pralnblc.  He  luppow*  tli«l  U.a 
pcrtou  wlio  fifX  Iwro  ii  «•>  reiBuriitble  for  (Ite  culiinniiw  of  TCldiei.  S«  Fabiu^  Lc«> 
tuliu,  »ml  Piw.  li»J  l'i'''f  """•"  tiom  tKiiij.  lurci,  aiid  (ir«ir. 

t  III  ilic  »i«(li  liumliiJ  tfid  fiiri.v-icventli  jrcnr  of  Uomc,  •  hundred  asd  four  yran 
tiefoir  I  he  Cliritlmi  er».      Pninitrjf  «u  bom  the  Mnie  jcar. 

{  Plato',  CuniiAniiwealtli.  Iili.  v. 

4  Thii  Oloncu*  «••  «  foiK^ut  fl»lirrin>n,  wim,  aflrr  ruin);  of  ■  certain  herb,  ji 
intn  ihc  fru;  >od  brcmne  ciiii:  of  ttie  god*  of  111  at  elciacDL  vtaclijriut  arotif  a  ti 
00  I'le  Mj'ject.     Cicew't  puriu  u  l«* 
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'written  by  him,  when  a  hoy,  in  tetrameter  verse.-  In  process  of  time* 
wiieu  he  had  studied  this  art  with  greater  application,  he  waa  looked 
upon  as  tlie  best  poet,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orator,  in  Rome.  His 
reputation  for  oratory  still  remains,  notwithstaading  the  considerable 
changes  that  have  since  been  made  in  the  language;  but,  as  many 
ingenious  poets  have  appeared  since  his  tiaoe,  his  fMctry  has  lost  its 
credit,  and  is  now  neglected*. 

When  he  had  finished  those  studies  through  which  boys  commonly 
fxiss,  he  attended  tlie  lectuf-es  of  Ptiil«  the  academician,  whom,  of 
all  the  scholars  of  CKtoniaolius,  tlie  Uomans  most  admired  for  his 
«loqueoce,  aad  loved  for  his  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  he  made 
^eat  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  tlie  law  under  Mucius  Scae- 
voia,  <m  eminent  lawyer,  and  president  of  the  senate.  He  likewise 
^t  a  taste  of  military  knowledge  under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsian  warf. 
But,  afterwards,  finding  the  commonwealth  engaged  in  civil  wars« 
•which  were  likely  to  end  in  nothing  but  absolute  monarchy,  hc«vith«- 
^rewtoa  philosophic  and  contemplative  life;  conversing  with  meo 
of  letters  from  Greece,  and  making  further  advances  in  science.  Thu 
4nethod  of  life  he  pursued  till  Sylla  liad  made  lumself  master,  aad 
there  appeared  to  be  some  established  government  again. 

About  (his  time,  Sylla  ordered  the  estate  of  one  of  the  citizens  to 
i>e  sold  by  auction,  in  consequence  of  his  being  killed  as  a  person 
proscribed,  when  it  was  struck  ofip  to  Chrysogoous,  Sylla 's  freedman, 
at  the  small  sum  of  two  thousand  Jrochnue.  Boscius  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  deceased,  expressed  his  indignation,  a«d  declared  that  the 
estate  was  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  Sylla,  enraged  at 
having  his  conduct  thus  publicly  called  in  quectioo,  brought  an  action 
against  Kosciut  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  appointed  Chr)so<- 
gonua  to  be  tlie  manager.  Such  w«fi  the  dread  of  Sylla 's  cruelty,  th«t 
no  man  ofi'ered  to  appear  in  defence  of  Roscius,  mtd  nothing  seemed 
left  fur  him  l<ut  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  In  this  distress  he  applied  to 
Cicero,  and  the  friends  of  tlic  young  Qrator  desired  him  to  undertake 
the  cause;  thiokiug  he  could  not  liave  a  more  glorious  opportunity 
to  enter  the  \iisK»  ai  fame.  Accordingly  he  undertook  his  defence^ 
sucoecdtrd,  and  gained  great  applause}.    But,  fearing  SylU's  rcsent- 

*  PlutKicU  WM  •  *erj  indilferf nl  jodgc  of  Ibe  Latin  poetry,  bimI  his  fpeaking  wild  to 
much  fiivuur  of  Cioera't,  tmuntj  to  tli«  opiaion  of  Jaronal  iiui  oiib;  othrre,  m  a  tirong 
proof  tif  ii.  He  IrkiuUted  Arolui  loio  Tcne  at  tbc  age  of  tSTCQicea,  anil  wrute  a  pocis 
ui  preiK  of  Uie  acLums  of  Maiiu>.  wliicb,  Scc*ola  uid,  woald  lire  throngh  iniiuiacrable 
agrt.  But  he  wai  out  in  bti  propliec; ;  il  has  lun;  Ueeo  dead.  And  ibe  |>ocm  wliicii 
ke  wrote  m  three  houkt  ou  bit  onu  cuanliliip  hu  itiarcd  tlic  MBIC  fate. 

t  lu  tbc  eigbieeuth  year  uf  bit  age. 

I  In  hit  twenly-teventb  Jt»x, 
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of  having  violnted  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  not  behaved  with  suf- 
ficient courage  in  time  of  service,  were  sent  back  to  the  praetor  of 
Sicily.  Cicero  undertook  their  defence,  and  acquitted  himself  of  it 
with  grem  ability  and  success.  As  he  retnrncd  to  Rome,  much  elat- 
ed with  these  adrantagcs,  he  tcHs us*  he  met  whh  a  plensant  advent 
ture.  As  he  wa»on  the  roatl  through  Campania,  meeting  with  a  per- 
son of  some  eminence,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  he  asked  him, 
"  What  they  said  and  thought  of  his  actions  in  Rome?"  imagining- 
that  his  name  and  the  glory  of  his  achievements  had  filled  the  whole 
dty.  His  acquaintance  answered,  "  Why,  where  lia*-e  you  been 
then,  Cicero,  all  this  lime?" 

Tlib  Snswer  tfispirited  hrmr  extremely:  for  he  found  that  the  ac- 
counts of  his  comhict  had  been  lost  in  Rome,  as  in  an  immense  sea, 
acud  had  made  tio  rrmorkable  aAfition  to  his  reputation.  By  mature 
reflection  upon  this  incident,  he  was  Brought  to  retrench  his  ambi- 
tion, because  he  saw  that  contention  fsr  glory  was  an  endless  thing, 
and  had  nejthrr  meastire  nor  bounds  to  terminate  it.  Nevertheless, 
Ills  immoderate  fof*  of  praise,  add  his  passion  for  glory,  always  re- 
Biained  with  him,  and  often  interrupted  his  best  and  wisest  designs. 

When  he  began  to  dedicate  h'rmsetf  more  earnestly  to  poblic  busi- 
ness, he  thought  that,  white  mechamcs  know  the  name,  the  place, 
the  use  of  every  fool  and  notrument  they  take  rn  their  hands,  though 
those  things  are  inaoimafei  it  woold  be  absurd  fur  a  statesman,  whose 
Auctions  CBiMiot  be  performed  but  by  means  of  metr,  to  be  negligent 
in  acquainting  himself  with  the  citizens.  He  therefore  made  it  his 
business  to  oomtnh  to  memory  not  only  their  names,  but  the  place 
of  abode  of  those  of  greater  note,  what  friends  they  made  nse  of, 
and  what  ncighlx)urs  were  in  their  circle:  so  that  whatever  road  in 
Italy  Cicero  travelled,  becottld  easily  point  out  the  tstatvs  and  houses 
of  his  friends. 

Though  his  own  estate  was  sufficient  for  his  necessities,  yet,  as 
{t  was  siTHill,  ft  seemed  strange  that  he  would  take  nehhcr  fee  nor 
present  for  Ms  services  at  the  bar.  This  was  most  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  Vcrres.  Verres  had  been  preeinr  in  Sicily,  and  committed 
numberless  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression.  The  Sicilians  pmsecutecl 
him,  and  Cicero  gained  tlu  cause  for  tliein,  not  so  mnih  by  pleading, 
as  by  forbearing  to  plead.  The  magistrates,  in  their  partialit}-  to  Vcrres, 
put  off  the  trial  by  several  adjournments  to  the  last  dsyt;  and  as 
Cicero  knew  there  was  not  time  for  the  advocates  to  be  heard,  and  the 

*  In  bit  eniion  foi  PUncui. 

t  Not  till  III*  tan  it\.  Gccro  brought  it  on  tfcm  daji  bcTort  Vtrrti'i  rrica<>«  ■«• 
to  comr  into  oAlrr;  bat  of  thf  MTvn  orxioni  «bicb  «ci<  compoicd  ea  |B«  •ccuioa,  A* 
two  Srit  on);  w*rt  il«U>«r«<l,     k.  V.  tSJ. 
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matter  deienained  in  the  usual  method,  he  rose  up  and  said,  "  Theret 
WIS  no  occasion  for  pleadings."     He  therefore  brought  up  the  wit- ' 
oesses,  and,  after  their  depositions  were  taken,   insisted  that   the 
judges  should  give  their  verdict  immedintely. 

Yet  we  have  an  account  of  several  humorous  sayings  of  Cicero's  in 
this  cause.  When  an  emancipated  slave,  Caecilius  hy  name,  who 
was  suspected  ol  being  a  Jew,  would  have  set  aside  the  Sicilians,  and 
taken  the  prosecution  ofVerres  upon  himself*,  Cicero  said,  "What  has 
a  Jew  to  do  with  swine's  flesh  ?"  for  the  Romans  call  a  boar-pig  verres. 
And  wlien  Verrcs  rcproaciied  Cicero  with  effeminacy,  he  answered, 
*•  Why  do  you  not  first  reprove  your  own  children  ?"  For  Verre»  had' 
«  young  son  who  was  supposed  to  make  an  infamous  use  of  his  ad- 
vantages of  person.  Hortensius  the  orator  did  not  venture  directly 
to  plead  the  cause  of  Verrcs,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  appear  for 
him  at  the  laying  of  the  fine,  and  had  received  an  ivory  sphinx  from 
him  by  way  of  consideration.  In  this  case  Cicero  tiirew  out  several 
enigmatical  hints  against  Hortensius;  and  wlien  lie  said,  "  He  knew 
not  howto  solve  riddles,"  Cicero  retorted,  "  That  is  somewhat  strange, 
when  you  have  a  tphitix  in  your  house." 

Verres  being  thus  condemned,  Cicero  set  his  6ne  at  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  drnchnue;  u|)on  which  it  was  said  by  censorious 
people,  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  let  hiui  off  so  lowf.  The  Sicili- 
ans, however,  in  acknowledgment  of  liis  assistance,  brought  him, 
when  he  was  sdile,  a  number  of  things  for  his  games,  and  other 
valuable  presents ;  but  he  was  so  far  from  considering  his  private  ad- 
vantage, that  he  made  no  other  use  of  their  generosity  than  to  lower 
the  price  of  provisions. 

He  had  a  handsome  country-seat  at  Arpinum,  a  farm  near  Na- 
ples, and  another  at  Pompeii,  but  neither  of  liicm  were  very  consi- 
(lerable.  His  wife  Terentia  brought  him  a  fortune  i  f  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  denarii,  and  lie  fell  heir  to  something  that  amount- 
ed to  ninety  thousand  more.  Upon  this  he  lived  in  a  genteel,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  frugal  manner,  with  men  of  letters,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans,  around  him.  He  rarely  took  his  meal  before  sunset; 
not  that  business  or  study  prevented  his  sitting  down  to  table  sooner, 
but  the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  he  thought,  required  that  regi- 


*  Ctcrro  knew  tb«t  Cieciliut  wu  wcretlj  a  frieixi  to  Vetics,  awl  waolcd  b;r  tliit 
aMM  Is  briog  bin  off. 

1  This  Coe,  indeed,  «ru  Tcrj  ioconiidertble.  The  legal  fiue  for  exlorfioa,  in  such 
CUM  n  ihal  of  Vcrrci,  wu  twice  Ibe  luni  eitorlcd.  Tlie  Sicilians  laid  a  charge  of 
3S«,916I.  agaiatt  Verres,  the  fine  must  therefore  hare  keen  u4J,UoVl,  but  7jO,UOa 
deachaa  wai  d«  imk  Iban  t4ktl81.  I'lalarch,  uiukl,  iberufure,  most  )iroliiblj  bsva 
brcD  BittakeB. 
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men.  Indeed,  he  was  so  exact  in  all  respects  in  the  care  of  hb 
health,  that  he  had  his  stated  hours  for  rubbing,  and  for  the  exer- 
else  of  walking.  By  this  management  of  his  constitutioo,  he  gain- 
ed a  sufficient  stock  of  hejilth  and  stiength  for  the  great  labours  and 
fatigues  he  afterwards  underwent. 

He  gave  up  the  town-house,  which  helonged  to  his  family,  to  his 
brother,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Palatine  hill,  that  those 
who  came  to  pay  their  couit  to  liira  might  not  have  too  far  to  jtro:  for 
he  had  a  levee  every  day,  not  less  thnn  Crassus  had  fur  his  great 
wealth,  or  Pompey  for  his  power  and  interest  in  the  army,  though 
they  were  the  most  followed,  and  tlie  greatest  men  in  Rome.  Pnm- 
pey  (himself  paid  all  due  respect  to  Cicero,  and  found  hb  poli- 
tical assistance  very  useful  to  him,  both  in  respect  to  power  and  rc- 
putotiou. 

When  Cicero  stood  for  the  preetorship,  he  had  many  competitors, 
who  were  persons  of  distinction,  aud  yet  he  was  returned  iirst.  As 
a  president  in  the  courts  of  justice,  he  acted  with  great  integrity  and 
honour.  Licinius  Miccr,  who  had  great  interest  of  his  own, and  was 
supported,  besides,  with  that  of  Crassus,  was  accused  before  him 
of  some  default  with  respect  to  money.  He  had  so  much  confidence 
io  his  own  influence,  and  the  activity  of  his  friends,  that  when  the 
judges  were  going  to  decide  the  cause,  it  is  said  he  went  home,  cut 
his  hair,  and  put  on  a  white  habit,  as  if  he  had  gained  the  victory, 
and  was  about  lo  return  so  equipped  to  the  fontm ;  but  Crassus  met 
him  in  his  court-yard  and  told  jiim,that  all  the  judges  bad  given  ver- 
dict against  him;  wJiicli  aflfected  him  in  such  a  mauner,  that  he  turn- 
ed in  again,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died*.  Cicero  gained  honour  by 
this  atfair,  for  it  appeared  that  he  kept  strict  watch  against  corrup- 
tion in  the  court. 

There  w.-is  another  person,  named  V.itinius,  an  insolent  orator, 
who  paid  very  little  respect  to  (he  judge!;  in  his  pleadings.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  had  his  neck  full  of  scrophulous  swellings.  This  loao 
ap]>lied  to  Ciecro  about  some  business  or  other;  and  as  that  magis- 
trate did  not  immediately  comply  with  his  rfijiK'st,  but  sat  sometime 
deliberating,  he  said,  "  I  could  easily  swallow  such  a  thiug  if  I  was 


•  Die  Jlory  is  reUlrd  diircrcntly  by  Voleriui  Maiimos.  He  «a_v«,  that  Macer  wai  in 
cuurt  wailing  ihe  iisur,  tut)  )>ercciviug  lliat  Cicero  wai  pruccedini;  Iq  give  Mnleoc* 
agu'tuii  liiin,  he  ii'iil  lo  iiifoii.i  liiiu  (liat  lie  was  d'Mil,  aiiU  uc  tiie  aai^ie  iidie  •affocated 
hinueir  with  his  liaiidkcrchief.  Ciccru,  Ihcrelore,  did  uut  ptoiiouace  Knteoceagftmsl 
bim,  by  which  tneaiu  his  astair  was  sated  to  hit  ton  I.iciniosCaivas.  Koiwithstawlinf 
this,  Cicero  hiii»elf,  in  one  ol  histpistlei  to  Atticus,  says,  tliat  he  actually  condemned 
him;  and  in  aooiher  u(  bit  cpitlles  he  ipeakl  oi  the  popular  ettecoi  thu  aifair  )ics«uc 
cd  hiiD,— Cic.  Ep,  ed  Att.  I.  i,  c  3, 4t  -4 
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praetor;"  Upon  vdiich  Cicero  turned  towards  hinijand  mademiswer, 
"  But  I  have  not  so  larj^  a  neck."  ' 

When  there  were  only  two  or  three  days  of  his  oiSce  unexpired, 
an  information  was  laid  against  Manilius  for  embenlin;  the  public 
money.    This  Manilius  was  a  faToorite  of  the  people,  tndthcfy 
thoDght  he  was  only  prosecuted  on  Pompey's  account,  being  his  par- 
ticular friend.    He  desired  to  have  a  day  fixed  for  bis  trial;  and,  ai 
Cicer<f  appointed  the  next  day,  the  people  were  much  offended,  bt- 
cause  it  had  been  customary  for  the  prffitors  to  allow  the  accused  tsa 
days  at  the  least.     The  tribunes,  therefore,  cited  Cicero  to  appoar 
before  the  commons,  and  give  an  account  of  this  proceeding._He 
desired  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  which  was  tothiseflect:  *'Am 
I  have  always  behaved  to  persons  impeached  with  all  the  moderation 
and  humanity  that  the  laws  will  allow,  1  thought  it  wrong  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  treating  Manilius  with  the  same  candour.  I  was  master 
only  of  one  day  more  in  my  office  of  praetor,  and  consequently  mutt 
appoint  that;  for,  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  cause  to  another  magis- 
trate, was  not  the  method  for  those  who  were  inclined  to  serve  Ma- 
nilius."    'lliis  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 
fhey  were  lavish  in  their  praises,  and  desired  him  to  undert^fke  the 
defence  himself.     This  he  readily  complied  with;  his  regard  fer 
Pompey,  who  was  absent,  not  being  his  least  inducemeni.    In  coo.- 
sequence  hereof,  he  presented  himself  before  the  commons  again, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  whole  afiair,  took  opportunity  to  make 
severe  reflections  on  those  who  favoured  oligarchy,  and  envied  the 
glory  of  Pompey. 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  the  patricians  joined  the  ple- 
beians iu  raising  him  to  the  consulship.    The  occasion  was  this:  tbe 
change  which  Sylla  introduced  into  the  constitution  at  first,  seemed 
barrii  and  uneasy,  but  by  time  and  custom  it  came  to  an  establish- 
ment which  many  thought  not  a  bad  one.     At  present  thcr«d^ere 
•some  who  wanted  to  bring  in  another  change,  merely  to  gratify  their 
own  avarice,  and  witliout  the  least  view  to  the  public  good.     Pom- 
pey was  engaged  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  and  there 
was  no  force  in  Rome  sufficient  to  suppress  the  authors  of  this  in- 
tended innovatioik    They  had  a  chief  of  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit,  and  tbe  most  remarkable  versatility  of  nnaooers;  lii»  name 
liueios  Catiline.     Besides  a  variety  of  other  crimes,  lie  was  accoacd 
flf  debauching  his  own  daughter,  and  killing  bis  own  brother.    To 
sereen  himself  from  prosecution  for  tbe  bmer,  be  perMMuded  Syll* 
to  pat  hia  brother  aoioog  the  proscribed,  as  if  be  bad  betro  alfll 
afive.    These  profligates,  with  such  a  leader,  amoag  edier  eoga^e- 
JBcsts  al  secrecy  and  fidelity,  uae«6eed  s  aaw,  aadale  «f  bia  I 


faaaajntHith,  by  iodulging 
fMlJdiog  them  wine   and 
faces  for  these  purposes. 
aid  most  of  Cisalpine  GaiJ. 
point  of  property,  prepared 
ttf  tfirit   among  tiie   nobility  had 
peat  expenses  on   public  exliibi- 
for  offices,  and  erecting  uag- 
I  the  riches  of  lite  city  were  fallcti 
la  this  tottering  state  of  the  com- 
tptM  force  to  overset  it,  and  it  was  in 
'  lo  accomplish  its  ruin. 
ibcgMi  his  operations,  wanted  a  strong 
ii  that  view  stood  for  the  consulship, 
nisiog,  hccBuise  iic  hoped  to  have  Cai- 
a  man  who  had  no  firm  principles, 
■T  resolution  of  his  own,  but  would  make 
)  the  power  of  him  that   led   him.     Many 
r,  perceiving  this  danger,  put  up  Cicero 
^prople  accepted  him  with  pleasure.  Thus 
d  Cicero*   and   Caius  Antonius  appointed 
►'$  father  was  only  of  llie  equestrian  order, 
■triciao  families, 

K  not  yet  discovered  to  the  people.     Cicero, 
■■re  upon   his  office,  had  great   affairs  on   ills 
i«f  what  was  to  fuUow.  On  the  one  hand,  those 
■citated  by  the  laws  of  Sylla  to  bear  offices,  b«- 
btc  in  power  nof   in  number,  began   now  to 
iBiawc  oil  pos^ible  interest  wit!)   the   people.     Ills 
bA^mj  just  and  good  arguments  against  the  (yrjiony 
t«af  ao  unseasonable  time  to  give  the  administration 
Ib.     On  the  other  haiul,  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
Bkiclt  had  the  same  tendency  to  distress  the  govcro- 
— md  t~  -pj-"'"'  '!"•'••"-:— ^  nnd  invest  them  with 
(■cr.    Tliis  was  to  extend  over  all  Italy,  over  Syria, 
[  eoaqiMSts  of  Pompcy.     They  were  to  be  commis- 
H^  public  Ixnds  in  the!>c  countries;  to  judge  or  banish 
■icMtd;  to  phmt  colonics;  to  take  money  out  of  the 
■«■  to  levy  and  kec|ion  foot  what  troops  they  thought 
JUmw  Romans  of  high  distinction  were  pleased  with  the 
.^p^^oiUr  Antony,  Cicero's  colleague,  for  he  hoped  to 
tf  dg  lea.    It  ^"^  thought,  too,  that  he  was  no  stranger  (o 
•  |«  ku  fcr^-liiinJ  >c»r, 
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Catiline's  designs,  and  that  he  did  not  disrelisli  them  on  account  of 
his  great  debts.  This  was  an  alarming  circumstance  to  all  who  h«4 
the  good  of  their  country  at  heart. 

This  danger,  too,  was  the  first  that  Cicero  guarded  against;  which 
lie  did  by  getting  the  province  of  Macedonia  decreed  to  Antony,  and 
not  taking  that  of  Gaul,  which  was  allotted  to  himself.  Aotony  wm 
so  much  aflfectcd  with  this  favour,  that  he  was  ready,  like  a  htr«d 
player,  to  act  a  subordinate  part  under  Cicero  for  the  benefit  of  hit 
country.  Cicero,  having  thus  managed  his  colleague,  began  with 
greater  courage  to  take  his  measures  against  the  seditious  party.  Ho 
alleged  his  objections  against  the  law  in  the  senate,  and  effectually 
silenced  the  proposers*.  They  took  another  opportunity,  however} 
and  coming  prepared,  insisted  that  the  consuls  should  appear  before 
the  people.  Cicero,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  commanded  the  se- 
nate to  follow  him.  He  addressed  the  commons  with  such  succesa^ 
that  they  threw  out  the  bill:  and  iiis  victorious  eloquence  had  sucli 
an  CiTect  upon  the  tribunes,  that  they  gave  up  other  things  which 
they  had  been  meditating. 

He  was  indeed  the  man  who  most  effectually  showed  the  Romant 

what  charms  eloquence  can  add  to  truth,  and  that  justice  is  invia« 

cible  when  properly  supported.     He  showed,  also,  that  a  magistrate, 

who  watches  for  the  good  of  the  community,  kIkkiU,  in  his  actiooa, 

always  prefer  right  to  popular  measures,  and  in  his  speeches  know 

iiow  to  naake    tbosc   right  mcacurrs  agreeable,  by  separating  frOBI 

them  wbarever  may  offtrnd.     Of  tiie  grace  and  power  with  which  hi| 

spoke,  we  hmrt  a  prouf  in  a  theetrical  regulation  that  took  place  i^ 

Lis  ca&sukhip.      Before,  those  of  the  equestrian  order  sat  BSized 

with  lite  cammoiiiiiTr.     MiircBS  Otlto,  ia  Lit  prxtorMpf  was  the 

£rst  who  ^epKzurd  tlttt  k:uirhtt  from  the  other  citizeas,  a»d  appoinU 

ed  tbem  texu  wiikii  liit^  b-ill  tnjuff.     Tbt  peo{ile  looked  opob  tLa« 

a&  a  mark  ai  tSriwinntp.  nnA  hJMcd  sod  iaiiuhed  OiLo  wfaea  he  a|^ 

peared  at  tbc  titcantu     Ttie  kuiniu.  «at  the  toLer  kaiKl,  jewiaal 

kioQ  mrizL  Iz'ud  ft'umuai& Tut  pci^Mt  nrfKatusi  tl^ur  hmmt^  iLui  the 

ki^g-Lti^  lijt-Lr  ajoiaxist::  tlL  x.  kuu  tiinr  aaot  vt  nuBtual  xcpCMches^ 
and  tfiTt-w  zhti  miiiMe  -jnexst^  il  Utt  icAfOafi  diMBtier.  (Sjixni,  t«*ug 
iniorme-d  iM  xiie  oaruKiatutx-  izaoie:  vul  tuUDgt  li«t  pMipie  lb  ttt*-  vvf 
pie  i£  S^ltintSk^  mu^st.  partij  irf  rejmML  }affUr  m  leuinr  uyititot- 
tiocik.  be  »>&  correasc  \m^..  Mar  'urj  KiixaieC  u>  tiK  u<t3(U«.  iww£« 
}r  •w«gHw-f  ti*dr  ann>n''jaajui.  of  Oixt  t  'muouct^  ;tiK  mv*»:  yniu.  tue 
hiiigiixs  -vmicx.  &uuai£  w.  ma.  Hc  turn:  j 
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Catiline  had  coiruptctl  great  part  of  the  Roman  youth,  by  itidulj^ing 
their  desires  in  every  form  of  pleasure,  providing  them  wine  aod 
Vromen,  and  setting  no  bounds  to  his  expeoses  for  these  purposes. 
All  Tuscany  was  prepared  for  a  revolt,  aud  most  of  Cisalpine  Gatil. 
The  vast  inequality  of  the  citizens,  la  point  of  property,  prepared 
Rome,  too,  for  a  change.  Men  of  spirit  among  tlie  nobility  had 
impoverished  themselves  by  their  great  expenses  on  public  exhibi- 
tions and  entertainments,  ou  bribing  for  offices,  and  erecting  mag- 
nificent buildings;  by  which  means  the  riches  of  tite  city  were  f^Ileo 
into  the  hands  of  mean  people.  In  tliis  tottering  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  needed  ao  great  force  to  overset  at,  aiul  it  was  in 
the  power  of  any  bold  adventurer  to  accomplish  its  ruin. 

Catiline,  however,  before  he  began  his  opemtiuns,  wanted  a  strong 
fort  to  sally  out  from,  and  with  that  view  stood  fur  the  consulship. 
His  prospect  seemed  very  promising,  because  he  hoped  to  have  Cai- 
os  Antonius  for  his  colleague:  a  man  who  had  no  firm  principles, 
either  good  or  bad,  nor  auy  resolutiDn  of  his  own,  but  would  wake 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  power  of  him  tl)at  led  him.  Many 
persons  of  virtue  and  iiouour,  perceiviug  this  dutigcr,  put  up  Ciceto 
for  the  consulship,  and  the  people  accepted  him  with  pleasure.  Thus 
Catiline  was  hafRed,  atid  Cicero*  and  Caius  Antonius  appointed 
consuls;  though  Cicero's  father  was  only  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  his  competitors  of  patrician  fumilies. 

Catiline's  designs  were  not  yet  discovered  to  tite  people.     Cicero, 
however,  at  his  entrance  upon   his  office,  Imd  great   affairs  on  iiis 
Lands,  tlie  preludes  of  what  wns  to  follow.  Ou  the  one  iiand,  tboac 
who  had  been  incapacitated  by  the  laws  of  Sylla  to  bear  offices,  be- 
ing neitlier  iticonsidcrable  in  power  nor   in   number,  began  now  to 
solicit  them,  and  make  nil  possible  interest  with   the  people.     It  is 
true  they  allc(;rd  many  ju&t  and  good  arguments  against  the  (yranqy 
of  Sylla,  but  it  was  an  unscasoiiuble  time  to  give  the  administration 
so  much  trouble.     On   the  other  hand,  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
proposed  laws  which  hnd  the  same  tendency  to  distress  tiie  govrra- 
mentj  for  they  wanted  to  appoint  r/cccmriV*,  nnd  invest   them  with 
an  unlimited  power.     This  was  to  extend  over  all  Italy,  over  Syria, 
and  all  the  late  conquests  of  Pompcy.     They  were  to  be  commis- 
sioned to  sell  the  public  lands  in  these  countries;  to  judge  or  banish 
whom  they  pleased ;  to  plant  colonics ;  to  take  money  out  of  tb< 
public  treasury ;  to  levy  and  keep  on  foot  what  troops  they  tkoug^ 
,  Dweanry.     .Many  Romans  of  high  distinction  were  pleased  with  tb 
bill,  and  in  particular  Antony,  Cicero's  colleague,  for  he  hoped  • 
be  one  of  tlic  ten.     It  was  thought,  too,  that  he  was  qo  stnin^tr  ( 
*  )9  bis  litrtjr-lfaird  jrev, 


Ciitiliiie's  designs,  and  tluit  lie  did  not  disrelish  tlicm  on  account  of 
hu great  debts.  This  was  an  alarming  circumstance  to  all  who  had 
the  good  of  their  country  at  heart. 

This  danger,  too,  was  the  first  that  Cicero  guarded  agaiast;  which 
he  did  by  getting  the  province  of  Macedonia  decreed  to  Antony,  and 
not  taking  that  of  Giiul,  which  was  allotted  to  himself.  Antony  was 
so  much  afTectcd  with  this  favour,  that  he  was  ready,  like  a  iiired 
player,  to  act  a  subordinate  part  under  Cicero  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  Cicero,  having  thus  managed  his  colleague,  began  with 
greater  courage  to  take  his  measures  against  the  seditious  party.  He 
alleged  his  objections  against  tlie  law  in  the  senate,  and  effectually 
silenced  the  proposers*.  They  took  another  opportunity,  however, 
and  coining  prepared,  insisted  that  the  consuls  should  appear  before 
the  people.  Cicero,  not  in  the  least  iniimidated,  commanded  the  se- 
nate to  follow  him.  He  addressed  the  commons  with  such  success, 
that  they  threw  out  the  bill:  and  his  victorious  eloquence  had  such 
an  effect  u])on  the  tribunes,  thai  they  gave  up  other  things  which 
(hey  had  been  meditating. 

He  was  indeed  the  man  who  most  effectually  showed  the  Romans 
what  charms  eloquence  can  add  to  truth,  and  that  justice  is  invin- 
cible when  properly  supported.  He  showed,  also,  that  a  magistrate, 
who  watches  fur  the  good  of  the  community,  should,  in  his  actions, 
always  prefer  right  tu  popular  measures,  and  in  his  speeches  know 
Itow  to  make  those  right  measures  agreeable,  by  separating  from 
them  whatever  may  ofiend.  Of  the  grace  and  power  with  which  he 
spoke,  we  have  a  proof  in  a  theatrical  regulation  that  took  place  in 
his  consuUliip.  Before,  those  of  the  equestrian  order  sat  mixed 
with  (he  commonalty.  Marcus  Otho,  in  his  prtetorship,  was  the 
first  who  separated  the  knights  from  the  other  citizens,  and  appoint- 
ed them  seats  which  they  still  enjoy  f.  The  people  looked  upoii  thia 
as  a  mark  of  dishonour,  and  hissed  and  insulted  Otho  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  theatre.     The  knights,  on  the  other  hand,  received 

him  with  loud  plaudits ^Tlie  (K-ople  repeated  iheir  hissing,  and  the 

knights  their  applause;  till  at  last  they  came  to  mutual  reproaches, 
and  threw  the  whole  theatre  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Cicero,  being 
informed  uf  the  disturbance,  came  and  called  the  people  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Bellona,  where,  partly  by  reproof,  partly  by  lenient  applica- 
tions, he  so  corrected  them,  that  they  returned  to  the  theatre,  loud- 
ly testified  their  approbation  of  Otho's  conduct,  and  strove  with  the 
knights  which  should  do  him  the  most  honour. 

*  ThU  wu  llie  fiiit  of  bit  Ihree  ontioiii  dc  Ltgt  Agrwrim. 
t  About  foor  ytMn  Leforr,  under  ihe  coiuuliMp  at  Pijo  tad  Clabrio.     Bat  Otlio  nu 
^t  then  piclor;  he  ««•  Uibuiit. 
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Cfltiliiie's  conspiracy,  wliich  at  first  luid  been  intimidated  and  dis- 
couraged, began  to  recover  its  spirits.  The  accomplices  assembled, 
and  exhorted  each  otiier  fu  bcifin  their  operations  with  vigour,  be- 
fore the  return  of  Pompey,  who  was  said  to  be  already  marching 
homewards  with  his  forces.  But  Catiline's  chief  motive  for  action 
■was  the  dependence  lie  had  on  Sylla's  veterans.  Though  these  were 
scattered  all  over  Italy,  tiie  greatest  and  most  warlike  part  resided  in 
the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  in  idea  were  plundering  and  sharing  the 
wealth  of  Italy  again.  They  Iiad  Manlius  for  tiieir  leader,  a  man 
who  had  served  witii  great  distinction  under  Sylla:  and  now  entering 
into  Catiline's  views,  they  came  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  approaching 
elcciion;  for  he  solicited  the  consulship  again,  and  had  resolved  to 
kill  Cicero  in  the  tumult  of  that  assembly. 

The  gods  «■  cmed  to  presJirnify  the  machinations  of  these  incendi- 
aries by  earthquakes,  thunders,  and  upparilions.  There  were  also 
Intimations  from  men,  true  enough  in  themselves,  but  not  sufficient 
for  the  conviction  ot  a  person  of  Catiline's  quality  and  power.  Ci- 
cero therefore  adjourned  the  day  of  election ;  and  having  summoned 
Catiline  before  the  senate,  examined  him  upon  the  intormations  he 
had  received.  Catiline,  believing  there  were  many  in  (he  senate  who 
wanted  a  change,  and  at  the  same  lime  being  desirous  to  show  his 
resolution  to  his  accomplices  who  were  present,  answered  with  a  calm 
firmness "  As  there  arc  two  bixlies,  one  of  which  is  feeble  and  de- 
cayed, but  has  a  luad:  the  other  strong  and  rotiust,  but  is  without  a 
head:  what  harm  am  I  doing,  if  I  give  a  head  to  the  body  that  wants 
it?"  By  these  enigmatical  expressions  he  meant  the  senate  and  the 
people:  consequently  Cicero  was  still  more  alarmed.  On  the  day  of 
election,  he  put  on  a  coat  of  mail;  the  principal  persons  in  Rome 
conducted  him  frt)tn  his  house,  and  great  numbers  of  the  youth  at- 
tended him  to  the  Camptix  Martins.  There  he  threw  back  his  robe, 
and  showed  part  of  the  coat  of  mail,  on  purpose  to  point  out  his  dio- 
gcr.  The  people  were  incensed,  and  innnediaicly  gathered  about  him ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  Catiline  was  thrown  out  again, 
and  Silanus  and  Murena  chosen  consuls.  ' 

Not  long  after  this,  when  the  veterans  were  assembling  for  Cati- 
line in  Etruria,  and  the  day  appointed  for  carrying  the  plot  into  exe- 
cution appriwelied,  three  of  the  first  and  greatest  personsgrs  ia 
Tlome,  Marcus  Crassus,  Marcus  Marcellus, and  Metellus  Scipio,  went 
and  knocked  at  Cicero's  door  about  midnight;  and  having  catted  the 
porter,  bade  him  awake  his  master,  and  tell  him  who  attended.  Their 
busineiis  was  this:  Crassus 's  porter  brought  him  in  a  packet  of  Icttrra 
after  supper,  which  he  had  received  from  a  person  unknown.  Th#3r 
were  directed  to  dillercDt  persons^  and  tlicre  wa»  oue  fur  Crauua 
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himself,  but  without  a  uame.  Tliis  only  Craasus  read}  and  when  he 
found  that  it  informed  him  of  a  preat  aiassacre  intended  hy  Catiline, 
and  warned  hiin  to  retire  out  of  the  city,  he  did  not  open  the  rest,  but 
immediateiy  went  to  wait  on  Cicero:  for  he  was  not  only  tcnified  at 
the  impending  danger,  but  he  had  some  suspicions  to  remove,  which 
had  arisen  from  his  acquaintance  with  Catiline.  Cicero,  having  con- 
sulted with  them  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  assembled  the  senate 
at  break  of  day,  and  delivered  the  letters  according  to  the  directions, 
desiring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  might  be  read  in  public.  They 
all  gave  the  same  account  of  the  conspiracy. 

QuirUus  Arrius,  a  man  of  preetorian  dignity,  moreover,  informed 
the  senate  of  the  levjes  that  had  been  made  in  Etruria,  and  assured 
them  that  Manlius,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  hovering  about 
these  parts,  and  only  waiting  for  news  of  an  insurrection  in  Rome. 
On  these  informations,  the  senate  made  a  decree,  hy  which  all  affairs 
were  committed  to  the  consuls,  and  they  were  empowered  to  act  in  the 
manner  they  should  think  best  for  the  preservation  of  the  common- 
wealth. This  is  an  edict  which  the  senate  seldom  issue,  and  never 
but  in  some  great  and  imminent  danger. 

When  Cicero  was  invested  with  this  power,  he  committed  the  care 
of  things  without  the  city  to  Quintus  MctcUus,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  all  within  to  himself.  He  made  his  appearance  every  day  at- 
tended and  guarded  by  such  a  multitude  of  people,  that  they  filled 
great  part  of  lUe/'ornm.  Catiline,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  delay, 
determined  to  repair  to  Manlius  and  his  army,  and  ordered  Marclus 
and  Cethegus  to  take  their  swords,  and  go  to  Cicero's  house  early  ia 
the  morning,  where,  under  pretence  of  paying  their  compliments, 
they  were  to  fall  upon  him,  and  kill  him:  but  Fulvia,  a  woman  of 
cjuality,  went  to  Cicero  in  the  night  to  inform  him  of  his  danger, 
and  charged  him  to  be  on  his  guard  in  particular  against  Cethegus. 
At  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  assassins  came,  and  being  denied  entrance, 
they  grew  very  insolent  and  clamorous,  which  made  them  the  more 
suspected. 

Cicero  went  out  afterwards,  and  assembled  the  senate  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Stator,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
in  the  way  tu  the  Palatine  hill.  Catiline  came  among  the  rest,  as 
with  a  design  to  make  his  defence;  but  there  was  not  a  senator  who 
would  sit  by  him;  they  all  left  the  bench  he  had  taken;  and  when  he 
began  to  speak,  they  interrupted  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could 
not  be  heard. 

At  length  Cicero  rose  up  and  commanded  him  to  depart  the  cityi 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  while  I  employ  only  words,  and  you  weapons, 
there  should  at  least  be  walls  belvveeu  us."    Catiline,  upon  this,  itn- 
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mediately  marched  out  with  three  hundred  men  well  armed,  and  with 
the  fasces  and  other  ensigns  of  authority,  as  if  he  had  been  n  iawfuf 
magistrate.  In  this  form  he  went  to  Manlius,  and  liaving  assembled 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  he  marched  to  the  cities,  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  revolt.  Hostilities  having  thus  openly  com- 
menced, Antony,  Cicero's  colleague,  was  sent  against  Catiline. 

Such  as  Catiline  had  corrupted,  and  thought  projier  to  leave  \a 
Rome,  were  kept  together,  and  encouwged  by  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
surnamedSura,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  bad  life.  He  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  senate  for  his  debaucheries,  but  was  then  prietor  the  se- 
cond time;  for  that  was  a  customary  qualification,  when  ejected  per- 
sons were  to  be  restored  to  their  places  in  the  senate*.  As  to  the 
surname  of  Sura,  it  is  said  to  have  been  given  him  on  this  occasion: 
when  he  was  quaestor  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  he  had  lavished  away  vast 
sums  of  the  public  money.  Sylla,  incensed  at  his  behaviour,  de- 
manded an  account  of  him  in  full  senate.  Lentulus  came  up  in  a 
very  careless  and  disrespectful  manner,  and  said,  '*  I  have  no  ac- 
count to  give,  but  I  present  you  with  the  calf  of  my  leg;"  which  was 
a  common  expression  among  the  boys,  when  they  missed  their  strokes 
at  tennis.  Hence  he  had  the  surname  of  Snra,  which  is  the  Roman 
word  for  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Another  time,  being  prosecuted  for 
some  great  offence,  he  corrupted  tlie  judges.  When  they  had  given 
their  verdict,  though  he  was  acquitted  only  by  a  majority  of  two,  he 
said,  "  He  had  put  hirastlf  to  a  needless  expense  in  bribing  one  of 
those  judges,  for  it  would  have  been  suflicient  to  have  had  a  majority 
of  one." 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  tliis  man,  who  h.id  not  only  been  soli- 
cited by  Catiline,  but  was  moreover  infatuated  with  vain  hojx's,  whieli 
prognosticators  and  other  impostors  held  up  to  him.  They  forged 
Verses  in  an  oracular  form,  and  brought  him  them,  as  from  the  boots 
of  the  Sybils.  These  lying  prophecies  signified  the  decree  of  fate, 
**  That  three  of  the  Cornelii  would  be  monarchs  of  Rome."  Tl>cy 
added,  "  That  two  had  already  fulfilled  their  destiny,  Ciiina  and 
Sylla;  tliat  he  was  the  third  Cornelius  whom  the  gods  now  offered 
the  monarchy;  and  that  he  oui;!it  by  all  means  to  embrace  h»  high 
fortune,  and  not  ruin  it  by  dchys,  as  Catiline  had  done." 

Nothing  little  or  trivial  now  entered  into  the  schemes  of  Ijentulos. 
He  resolved  to  kill  the  whole  senate,  and  as  many  of  the  other  citi- 
zens as  he  )K>ssibly  could;  to  burn  the  city;  attd  to  spare  none  but 
the  sons  of  I'ompcy,  whom  he  intended  to  seize,  and  keep  as  pledges 
of  his  peace  with  that  general :  for  by  this  time  it  was  strongly  re- 

*  \V)icii  ■  Kuratn  Moalor  •■>  expelled,  to  appoiuimciit  to  prvtorial  vCRcv  wit  ■  mf- 
liiwtl  ((ualiAcatiou  foi  lum  tu  (ciuiac  bit  icat. — bi  n.  1.  vMtii. 
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ported  that  he  was  on  his  return  from  his  great  expeditioo.  The 
cofispirators  had  fixed  on  a  niglit  during  the  feast  of  the  Saturnalia 
for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise.  They  had  lodged  arms  and 
combustible  matter  in  the  house  of  Cefliegus.  Tliey  had  divided 
Rome  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  pitt-hed  ujkmi  the  same  number  of 
men,  each  of  whicli  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  set  fire  to.  As  this 
was  to  be  done  by  thcni  at  the  same  moment,  tliey  hoped  that  the 
conflagration  would  be  general;  others  were  to  intercept  the  water, 
and  kill  all  that  went  to  seek  it. 

While  these  things  were  preparing,  there  iiappencd  to  be  in  Rome 
two  ambassadors  from  the  Allobroges,  a  nation  that  had  been  much 
oppressed  by  the  Romans,  and  was  very  impatient  under  their  yoke. 
Letitulus  and  his  partj'  thought  these  ambassadors  proper  persons  to 
raise  commotions  in  Gaul,  and  bring  that  country  to  their  interest, 
and  therefore  made  them  partners  in  the  conspiracy.  They  likewise 
chaiged  them  with  letters  to  their  magistrates,  and  to  Catiline.  To 
the  Gauls  they  promised  liberty,  and  they  desired  Catiline  to  enfran- 
chise tke  slaves,  and  march  itntnediately  to  Rome.  Along  with  the 
ambassadors,  they  sent  one  Titus  of  Crotona,  to  carry  the  letters  to 
Catiline.  But  the  measures  of  these  inconsiderate  men,  who  gene- 
rally consulted  upon  their  attiiirs  over  their  wine,  and  in  company  with 
women,  were  soon  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  diligence,  the 
sober  address,  and  great  capacity  of  Cicero,  He  had  his  emissaries 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  to  trace  every  step  they  took;  and  he  had,  be- 
sides, a  secret  correspondence  with  many  who  pretended  to  join  in 
the  conspiracy;  by  which  means  he  got  intelligence  of  their  treating 
with  those  strangers. 

Ill  consequence  hereof,  he  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Crotonian  in  the 
night,  and  seized  him  and  the  letters;  the  ambassadors  themselves  pri- 
vately lendinghim  their  assistance*.  Early  inthemorntngheassembled 
the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  where  he  read  the  letters,  and  took 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses.  Junius  Silauus  deposed,  that  seve- 
ral persons  had  heard  Cethcgus  say,  that  three  consuls  and  four 
prielors  would  very  soon  be  killed.  The  evidence  of  Piso,  a  man  of 
consular  dignity,  contained  circumstances  of  the  like  nature.  And 
Caius  Sulpltius,  one  of  the  praters,  who  was  sent  to  Cethegus's 
houKe,  found  there  a  great  quantity  of  javelins,  swords,  poniards, 
and  other  arms,  all  new  furbished.  At  last,  the  senate  giving  the 
Crotonian  a  promise  of  indemnity,  I^entulus  saw  himself  entirely  de- 
tected, and  laid  down  his  office,  (for  he  was  then  prietor) :  he  put 

•  TlicM  ambaMiitlon  li»d  been  »olicitt;d  by  Umbrenut  to  join  bi»  pnrlv.  Upon  ma- 
ture dcliheni(iai),  bowever,  Ihcy  thpugbt  il  i«fi-»l  lu  ihiHr  liv  ilir  stale.  oiM  dJKurerrd 
•lir  plut  to  Fabiiu  Swiga,  Itie  patron  of  liieir  iiatiuu. 
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tfif  bb  purple  robe  in  the  house,  and  took  anotlier  more  soitable  to 
ha  present  distress:  upon  which  both  he  and  his  accomplices  were 
delivered  to  tiie  praetors,  to  be  l<ept  In  custody,  but  not  in  chains. 

By  tikis  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  the  people  were  waiting  witboat 
ID  great  numbers  for  the  event  of  the  day,  Cicero  went  out  and  gvrt 
dicm  an  account  of  it.    After  which  they  conducted  him  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  who  lived  in  his  neighlwurhood;  his  own  being  taken  ap 
vith  the  women,  who  were  then  employed  in  the  mysterious  rites  of 
tiu:  goddess,  whom  the  Romans  call  Bona,  or  the   Good,  and  the 
Grcdts  GyMMeo.     An  annual  sacrifice  is  ofTered  her  in  the  consul's 
by  his  wife  and  mother,  and  the  vestal  virgins  give  their  at- 
acc.   When  Cicero  was  retired  to  tiie  apartments  assigned  him, 
with  ooly  a  few  friends,  he  began  to  consider  what  panishmeut  he 
akuaU  indict  upon  the  criminals.     He  was  extremely  loath  to  pro- 
CMll  to  a  capitui  one,  which  the  nature  of  their  offence  seemed  to 
(IhmhmI,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  as  for 
kar  «t  iocurring  the  censure  of  mnliiiig  an  extravagant  and  severe 
iH»«fU*  power  against  men  who  were  of  the  first  families,  and  had 
pfMNcAll  CMMKUOOS  in  Rome.    On  the  other  side,  if  he  gave  them 
%  SMn  ftade  chastisement,  he  thought  he  should  still  have  sorae- 
rfrom  them.     He  knew  that  they  would  never  rest  with 
i  than  death,  but  would  rather  break  out  into  the  most 
s,  when  their  former  wickedness  was  sharpened 
resentment.     Besides,  he  might  himself  be  branded 
vUlk  llkM  ^wfc  of  timidity  and  weakness,  and  the  rather  because  he 
W fMM»Qy  supposed  not  to  have  much  courage. 

Cicrro  could  come  to  a  resolution,  the  women  who  were 
>  ofc«cr\Td  an  extraordinary  presage.  When  the  fire  on  the 
to  be  extinguished,  a  strong  and  bright  flame  suddenly 
WvJk*  iHit  of  the  embers.  The  other  women  were  terrified  at  the 
MwAtatt  ^'  *l>^  vestal  virgins  ordered  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  to  go 
l»ktn  imaedialcly,  and  command  him  from  them  "  Boldly  to  fuU 
Ww  lUft  lM«tjiid|nncnt  ID  the  ser\-icc  of  bis  country;  because  the  god- 
dkr<M«  Vr  the  hrik^htncss  of  this  flame,  promised  him  not  only  safety, 
ImM  yKMy  in  his  enterprise."  Terentia  was  by  no  means  of  a  meek 
MMI  llwttVMI  <K*positioa,  but  had  her  ambition,  and  (as  Cicero 
MMMKMfl)  tudk  a  gnsucr  shair  with  him  in  politics,  than  she  per- 
wUn^I^  biw  M  baw  is  lioincTtir  business.  She  now  informed  him 
^  tb*  M\WI^>  and  txaaiXrated  him  against  the  criminals.  His 
KlVtbM  Q«liaUk>t  atnl  Pubiius  Nigidius,  one  of  his  philusophical 
HilMW  hWm  b*  madk  crcac  use  of  in  the  administration,  strcugth- 
t1M4  Mm  (»  tb*  mom  purpasc. 

N^it  ^f  dtt  MMte  met  to  deliberate  oa  tiie  puuisbcaeat  of  iL« 
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conspirators,  and  .Siianus,  being  first  asked  iiis  upinion,  gave  it  for 
sending  them  to  prison,  and  puniiiliing  them  in  the  severest  manner 
that  wiis  possible.  Tlie  rest  in  their  order  agreed  with  him,  till  it 
came  to  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  afterwards  dictator.  CjEsar,  then  a 
young  man,  and  just  in  the  dawn  of  power,  both  in  his  measures  and 
his  hopes,  M-as  taking  that  road  which  he  continued  in,  till  he  turned 
the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy.  This  was  not  observed 
by  others,  but  Cicero  had  strong  suspicions  of  him.  He  took  care, 
however,  not  to  give  him  a  sufficient  handle  against  him.  Some  say 
the  consul  had  almost  got  flie  necessaiy  proofs,  and  that  Caesar  had 
a  narrow  escape.  Others  assert,  that  Cicero  purposely  neglected  the 
informations  that  might  have  been  had  against  him,  for  fear  of  bis 
friends  and  his  great  interest :  for  liad  C'cesar  been  brought  under  the 
same  predicament  with  the  conspirators,  it  would  rather  have  con- 
tributed to  save  than  to  destroy  them. 

When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  give  judgment,  he  rose  and  declared, 
"  Not  for  punishing  them  capitally,  but  for  confiscating  their  estates, 
and  lodging  them  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy  that  Cicero  should 
pilch  upon,  where  they  might  be  kept  in  chains  till  Catiline  was 
conquered*."  To  this  opinion,  which  was  on  the  merciful  side,  and 
supported  with  great  eloquence  by  him  who  gave  it,  Cicero  himself 
added  no  small  weight :  for  iu  his  speech  he  gave  the  arguments  at 
large  for  both  opinions,  first  for  the  former,  and  afterwards  for  that 
of  Caesar.  And  all  Cicero's  friends,  thinking  it  would  be  less  in- 
vidious for  him  to  avoid  putting  the  criminals  to  death,  were  for  the 
latter  sentence;  insomuch  that  even  Siianus  changed  sides,  and  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not  mean  capital  |)unishment, 
for  that  imprisuiimeut  was  the  severest  which  a  Ruman  senator 
could  suffer. 

The  matter  thus  went  on  till  it  came  to  Lutatius  Catulus.  He 
declared  for  capital  punishment;  and  Cato  supported  him,  express- 
ing in  strong  terms  his  suspicions  of  Cassar;  which  so  roused  the 
spirit  and  indignation  of  the  senate,  that  they  made  a  decree  for 
sending  the  conspirators  to  execution,  C*sar  then  opposed  the  con- 
fiscating their  goods;  for.  he  said,  it  was  unreasonable,  when  they 
rejected  the  mild  part  of  his  sentence,  to  adopt  the  severe.  As  the 
majority  still  insisted  ujwn  it,  lie  appealed  to  the  tribunes.  The 
tribunes,  indeed,  did  not  put  in  their  prohibition,  but  Cicero  him- 
self giive  up  the  point,  and  agreed  that  the  gt)ods  should  not  be 
forfeited. 

After  this  Cicero  went  at  the  head  of  the  senate  to  the  criminals, 

*  Plutarch  tctmi  llirr  In  iotin»te,  thai,  after  llir  defcil  of  Cntilinc,  Ihrj  might  be  pat 
vgua  liiiu  UuU;  but  it  >fi>cari  from  SalluM,  Uitl  Cic«(o  bad  uo  tucb  ioteniioo. 


oiT  his  purple  robe  in  the  housie,  and  took  anollicr  more  suitable  to 
his  present  distress:  upon  wbich  both  lie  and  liis  accomplices  were 
delivered  to  the  praetors,  to  be  kept  '.n  custody,  but  not  in  chains. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  the  people  were  waiting  without 
in  great  numbers  for  the  event  of  the  day,  Cicero  went  out  and  gave 
them  an  account  of  it.    After  which  they  conducted  him  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  who  lived  in  his  uciglibourhood;  his  own  being  taken  up 
with  the  women,  who  were  then  employed  in  the  mysterious  rites  of 
the  goddess,  whom  the  Roinans  call  Buna,  or  the   Good,  and  the 
Greeks  Gyn4ecea.     An  annual  sacrifice  is  offered  her  in  the  consul's 
house  by  his  wife  and  mother,  and  the  vestal  virgins  give  their  at- 
tendance.   When  Cicero  was  retired  to  the  apartments  assigned  him, 
with  only  a  few  friends,  he  began  to  consider  what  pnnishmeut  he 
should  inflict  upon  the  criminals.     He  was  extremely  loath  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  capital  one,  which  the  nature  of  their  offence  seemed  to 
demand,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  as  for 
fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of  making  an  extravagant  and  severe 
use  of  his  power  against  men  who  were  of  the  first  families,  and  had 
powerful  connexions  in  Rome,    On  the  other  side,  if  he  gave  them 
a  more  gentle  chastisement,  he  thought  he  should  still  have  some- 
thing to  fear  from  them.     He  knew  that  they  would  never  rest  with 
any  thing  less  than  death,  but  would  rather  break  out  into  the  most 
desperate  villanics,  when   their  former  wickedness  was  sharpened 
with  anger  and  resentment.     Besides,  he  might  himself  he  branded 
with  the  mark  of  timidity  and  weakness,  and  the  rather  because  he 
was  generally  supposed  not  to  have  much  coumgc. 

Before  Cicero  could  come  to  a  resolution,  the  women  who  were 
sacrificing  observed  an  extraordinary  presage.  When  the  fire  on  the 
altar  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  a  strong  and  bright  flame  suddenly 
broke  out  of  the  embers.  The  other  women  were  terrilied  at  the 
prodigy,  but  the  vestal  virgins  ordered  Tercntia,  Cicero's  wife,  to  go 
to  him  immediately,  and  command  him  from  them  "  Boldly  to  fol- 
low his  hestjudgment  in  the  service  of  his  country;  because  the  god- 
dess, by  the  brightness  of  this  flame,  promised  him  not  only  safety, 
but  glory  in  his  enterprise."  Terentia  was  by  no  means  of  a  meek 
and  timorous  disposition,  but  had  her  ambition,  and  (as  Cicero 
himself  says)  took  a  greater  share  with  him  in  politics,  than  she  per- 
mitted him  tu  have  in  domestic  business.  She  now  informed  him 
of  the  prodigy,  and  exasperated  him  against  the  criminals.  His 
brother  Quintus,  and  Publius  Nigidius,  one  of  his  philusophicml 
friends,  whom  he  made  great  use  of  in  the  administration,  strength- 
ened him  in  the  same  purpose. 

Next  day  the  senate  met  to  deliberate  on  the  puuishmcnt  of  tL« 


wlio  were  not  ail  lodi^oil  in  one  house,  but  in  those  of  the  several 
praetors.  First  lie  took  Lcntulus  from  the  Palatine  hill,  and  led  him 
down  the  T7«  Snrra,  and  through  the  middle  of  the ybn/m.  The 
principal  persons  in  Rome  attended  the  consul  on  all  sides,  like  a 
guard;  the  people  stood  silent  at  the  horror  of  the  scene:  and  the 
youfli  looked  oii  with  fear  and  astonishment,  as  if  they  were  initiated 
that  day  in  smne  awful  ceremonies  of  aristocratic  power.  When  ho 
Itad  passed  the  fortim,  and  was  come  to  tiie  prison,  he  delivered 
Lentulus  to  the  executioner.  Afterwards  he  brought  Celhegus,  and 
all  the  rest  iu  their  order,  and  they  were  (jutto  death-  In  his  return, 
he  saw  others  who  were  in  the  conspiracy  standing  thick  in  the 
forum:  as  these  knew  not  the  fate  of  their  ringleaders,  they  were 
waiting  for  night,  in  order  to  go  to  their  rescue,  for  they  supposed 
them  yet  alive.  Cicero,  therefore,  called  out  to  them  aloud,  Tliry 
did  live.  The  Romans,  who  choose  to  avoid  all  inauspicious  words, 
in  this  manner  express  death. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  be  passed  through  ihe  fwum  to 
go  to  his  own  h«)iise,  the  people  now  did  not  conduct  him  in  ■  silent 
and  orderly  manner,  hut  crowded  to  hail  him  with  loud  acclamations 
and  plaudits,  culling  him  the  saviour  and  second  founder  of  Home. 
The  streets  were  illuminated*  with  a  multitude  of  lamps  and  torches 
placed  by  the  doors.  The  women  held  out  lights  from  the  tojw  of  the 
houses,  that  they  might  bchuld  and  pay  a  proper  compliment  to  the 
man  who  was  followed  with  solemnity  by  a  train  of  the  greatest  men 
in  Rome,  most  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  successful 
wars,  led  up  triumphs,  and  enlarged  the  empire  Iwth  by  sea  and 
land.  All  these,  in  tlu-ir  discourse  with  each  other  as  they  went 
along,  acknowledged  that  Rome  was  indebted  to  many  generals  and 
great  men  of  that  age  for  ju-cuniaiy  acquisitions,  for  rich  spoils,  for 
power,  but,  for  jircservation  and  safety,  to  Cicero  alone,  who  had 
rescued  her  from  so  great  and  dreadful  a  danger.  Not  that  bis 
quashing  the  enterprise,  and  punishing  the  delinquents,  appeared 
so  extraordinary  a  thing:  but  the  wonder  was,  that  he  could  su]>pre»s 
the  greatest  conspiracy  tliat  ever  existed,  with  so  little  inconvenience 
to  the  state,  without  the  least  sedition  or  tumult:  for  many  who  had 
joined  Catiline  kft  him,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fat^*  of  l^cn- 
lulus  and  Ccthegus;  and  that  traitor  giving  Antony  battle  with  llie 
troops  that  remained,  was  destroyed  with  his  whole  army. 

Yet  some  wcri:  displeased  with  this  conduct  and  success  of  Cicero, 
and  inclined  to  do  him  all  possible  injury.     At  the  head  of  this  f;»c- 

*  IllaisiiMlinm  arc  of  bigh  •nliquiiy.  Thtj  came  ortgniall^  tnm  tin  BoetmriiiJ 
cclcbratiun  u(  rviigioui  Biyitetici,  and  oa  ikat  •ccoiuu  cauicd  lit*  idea  ot  vuMraliaa 


tion  were  some  of  the  mngistrates  for  the  ensuing  year;  Caesar,  who 
tvas  to  be  prietor,  and  Metellus  and  Bcstia,  tribunes*.  These  last, 
entering  upon  their,  office  a  few  days  before  that  of  Cicero's  expired, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  address  the  people.  They  placed  their  own 
benches  on  the  rostra,  and  only  gave  him  permission  to  take  the 
oath  ujwn  laying  down  liis  office  f,  after  which  he  was  to  descend 
immediately.  Accordingly,  when  Cicero  went  up,  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  take  the  customary  oath ;  but  silence  being  made,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  form,  he  adopted  one  that  was  new  and  singular. 
The  purport  of  it  was,  that  "  He  l«d  saved  his  country,  and  pre- 
served the  empire ;"  add  all  the  people  joined  in  it. 

This  exasperated  Caesar  and  the  tribunes  still  more,  and  they  eo- 
<^avoured  to  create  him  new  troubles.  Among  otlier  thin^  they  pro- 
posed a  decree  for  calling  Pompey  home  with  his  army,  to  suppress 
the  despotic  power  of  Cicero.  It  was  happy  for  him,  and  for  the 
■whole  commonwealth,  that  Cato  was  then  one  of  tlie  tribunes;  for 
he  opposed  them  with  an  authority  equal  to  theirs,  and  a  reputation 
that  was  much  greater,  and  consetjuently  broke  their  measures  witk 
e<tse.  He  made  a  set  speech  upon  Cicero's  consulship,  and  repK- 
sented  it  in  so  glorious  a  light,  that  the  highest  honours  were  de- 
creed him,  and  he  was  called  ihe  father  of  his  country;  a  mark  of 
distiaction  wluch  none  ever  (pitied  before.  Cato  bestowed  that  title 
on  him  before  the  people,  and  they  confirmed  it^. 

His  authority  in  Rome  at  that  time  was  undoubtedly  great;  but  he 
rendered  himsel/  obnoxious  and  burdensome  to  many,  not  by  any  ill 
action,  but  by  continually  praising  and  magnifying  hhuself.  He 
never  entered  the  senate,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  the  courts 
of  judicature,  but  Catiline  and  Lentulus  were  the  burden  of  his 
song.  Not  satibfied  with  tliia,  his  writings  were  so  interlarded  with 
encomiums  on  himself,  that  tLough  his  style  was  elegant  and  de- 
lightful, his  discourses  were  disgusting  and  nauseous  to  the  reader; 
for  the  blemisli  stuck  to  liim  like  an  incurable  disease. 

But  though  he  had  such  an  insatiable  avidity  of  honour,  he  was 
never  unwilling  that  others  should  have  their  share:  for  he  was  en- 
tirely free  from  envy;  and  it  appears  from  his  works  tliat  he  was  most 
liberal  in  his  praises,  not  only  uf  the  ancients,  but  of  those  of  his 


*  Be>«U  weat  oui  of  office  on  tbc  cighlh  uf  December.  Melcllui  ud  Seitici  we-e 
triiiunci. 

t  Tlie  consuli  (oolt  two  oitlti;  one  on  rnteriog  into  their  office,  lliat  tbej  would  ict 
according  lo  the  laws;  and  llie  otber  un  quilting  it,  ibat  Ihcjr  bad  not  acted  contrary 
(0  tbe  Uwt. 

X  Q.  Ctint  wu  tbe  first  wbo  gave  bioi  tbc  title.  CatOa  u  tfibuae,  taa&ttati  it  b«> 
fore  tbe  people. 
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own  time.     Many  of  his  rcmaikable   saying*!,  too,  of  this  nature, 
are  preserved.     Thus  of  A  ri^totle  he  said,  *•  Th.it  he  was  a  river  of 

■flowinj!:  or<"'d;"  and  of  Plato's  rjial.ijjucs,  "  Th.'it  if  Jupiter  were  to 
speak,  he  would  speak  as  he  did."  Theophrastus  lie  used  to  call  liis 
"  particular  favourite ;"  and  being  asked  which  of  Dctnosthenes's 
orations  he  thought  the  best?  he  answered,  "  The  longest."  Some 
■who  affect  to  be  zealous  admirers  of  that  orator,  complain  indeed  of 
Cicero's  saying  in  one  of  his  epistles,  "  T\vn  Demosthenes  some- 
times nodded  in  his  orations:"  hut  they  forget  the  many  great  enco- 
miums he  bestowed  on  him  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  and  do  not 
consider  that  lie  gave  the  title  of  p/illij»j>irs  to  his  orations  against 
Mark  Antony,  which  were  the  most  elaborate  he  ever  wrote.  There 
was  not  one  of  his  cotemporaries,  celebrated  either  for  his  eloquence 
or  philosophy,  witose  fame  he  did  not  promote,  either  by  speaking 
pr  writing  of  him  in  an  advantageous  manner.     He  persuaded  C«b- 

'sar,  when  dictator,  to  grant  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic  the  freedom 
of  Rome.  Me  likewise  prevailed  upon  the  council  of  ^reopagtu 
to  make  out  an  order  for  desiring  him  to  remain  at  Athens  to  in- 
struct the  youth,  and  not  deprive  their  city  of  such  an  omnmcnt, 
ThiTc  are,  moreover,  letters  of  Cicero's  to  Herodes,  and  others  to 
his  son,  in  which  he  directs  them  to  study  philosophy  under  Cratip- 
pus: but  he  accuses  Gorjfias  the  rhetorieiau  of  accustoming  his  son 
to  a  life  of  pleasure  ,jmd  iiiicmpirancc,  and  therefore  forbids  the 
young  man  his  society.  Amongst  his  Greek  letters,  this,  and  an- 
other to  Pclops  the  Byzantine,  are  all  that  discover  any  thing  of  re- 
sentment. His  reprimand  to  Gorgias  was  certainly  right  and  pro- 
per, if  he  was  the  dissolute  man  that  he  passed  for;  but  he  bctrajn 
an  excessive  meanness  in  his  expostulations  with  Pelops,  for  neg- 
lecting to  procure  him  certain  honours  from  the  city  of  Byzantium. 

These  were  the  effects  of  his  vanity.  Superior  keenness  of  cx» 
pression,  too,  which  he  had  at  command,  led  him  into  many  viola* 
tions  of  decorum.  He  pleaded  for  Munatius  in  a  certain  cause;  and 
his  client  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  his  defence.  Afterwards 
Munatius  prosecuted  Sabinus,  one  of  Cicero's  friends ;  upon  whici 
lie  was  so  much  transported  with  anger  as  to  say,  "  Thinkest  thou  it 
was  the  merit  of  thy  cause  that  saved  thee,  and  not  rather  the  cloud 
which  I  threw  over  thy  crimes,  and  which  kept  them  from  the  sight 
of  the  court?"  He  had  succeeded  in  an  encomium  on  Marcus  Cra«- 
sus  from  the  rostrum ;  and  a  few  days  after  as  publicly  reproached 
him.  "What!"  said  Crassus,  "did  you  not  lately  ptuise  inc  ia 
the  place  where  you  now  stand?" — "True;"  answered  CicerOk 
•*  but  I  did  it  by  way  of  experiment,  to  sec  what  I  could  make  of  & 
bad  subject."    Crocus  bad  once  affirmcdj  that  nooc  of  his  faming 
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erer  lived  above  duecscwc  years;  but  afterwards  waiited  to  contra- 
dict itf  and  said,  **  Wbat  could  I  be  thinking  of  when  I  asserted 
sttch  a  timig?** — **  You  knew,"  s»d  Cicero,  "  that  such  an  assertioa 
mwld  be  vny  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome. ' '  Crassus  happened 
one  day  to  pnfess  kiinself  much  pleased  with  that  maxim  of  the 
StoicS)  **  Tk  good  man  is  always  rich/'^ "  I  imagine,"  said  Ci- 
cero, **  ifeie  k  another  mocc  agreeable  to  yoa,  all  things  belmtg  to 
tkefnairut^  far  Ciasms  was  notoriously  covetous.  Crassus  had 
twoaoacjone  of  wfaicii  nsenUed  a  man  called  Accios  so  moch,that 
his  mmhrr  vas  sss|KCted  of  an  intrigue  with  him.  Thb  young  maa 
spoke  ia  the  acaatc  with  great  applause;  and  Cicero  being  asked 
what  he  ihimght  of  him,  answered  in  Greek,  j^zios  Crassau*, 
When  CnBas  was  soing  to  set  oat  for  Syria,  he  thought  it  better  to 
leave  CiocRt  his  friend  than  his  enemy,  and  therefore  addressed  him 
one  day  ia  aaobl^iii^  manner,  and  told  him  he  would  come  and  sup 
with  hiak  Gcero  accepted  the  offer  with  equal  politeness.  A  few 
dap  aba,  TatuuHS  Iflcewise  applied  to  him  by  his  friends,  and  de- 
wed a  ReDwdKtfioo.  **  What !"  said  Cicero,  "  does  Vatinius,  too, 
•aatwsk^  ne?"  Such  were  his  jests  upon  Crassus.  Vati- 
\ac.  ms  tnmoors  in  hboeck;  and  one  day,  when  be  was 
C  .  sailed  him  "  a  tnmid  otator."  An  account  was 
:  Cicero  that  Vatinius  was  dead,  which  being  afterwards 
Lf  '  lid,  "  Wat  vengeance  seize  the  tongue  that  told 
%t  fiel"  W^  Cesar  proposed  a  decree  for  distributing  the  lands 
±1:  og  the  soldiers,  many  of  the  senators  were  dis- 
1 1! :   :       Lncius  Geiiios,  in  particular,  who  was  one  of  the 

!»».:=.,  I  id,  "  That  shall  never  be  while  I  lire." "  Let 

tiico,"  said  Cicero,  "  for  Gellius  requires  no  very 
htf  Sidk."  Tbere  was  ooe  Ocurius  who  had  it  objected  to  him 
(kstheawa  Airiuo.  One  day,  when  Ccero  was  pleading,  this 
I  flit  kr  eoald  sot  hear  him.  "  That  is  somewhat  strange,"  said 
Toa  are  not  without  a  hole  in  your  carf."  When 
%g|d  him  "  that  be  bad  ruined  more  as  an  evidence 
I  he  had  M«ed  as  an  advocate:"  "  I  grant  it,"  said  Cicero,  "for 
Wmt  mamt  tnch  than  eloquence."  A  young  man,  who  lay  under 
^i^aaaboM  of  havii^  grreo  h^  £uber  a  poisoned  cake,  talking 
>  ■  MHleac  aBaaer,  nA  tbr^iteoing  that  Cicero  should  feel 
t  of  his  lepoAcbes,  Cicao  answered,  "  I  had  much  ra- 
L  ^Inc  Ai^  thM  yoar  cake."    Pablius  Sestins  had  taken  Cicero, 

n.  miith   9^im  t>na  liaM.  :1c  yioBg  Baa  wta  vtcd^  cf 


among  others,  for  his  advocate  in  a  cause  of  some  importauce,  aiid 
yet  he  would  sufiFer  no  man  to  speak  hut  himself.  When  it  appear- 
ed that  he  would  be  acquittetl,  and  the  judges  were  giving  their  ver- 
dict, Cicero  called  to  him,  and  said,  "  Scstius,  make  the  best  use 
of  yOUT  time  to-day,  for  to-morrow  you  wiH  be  out  of  office*."" 
Publius  Cotta,-  who  affected  to  be  thought  an  able  lawyer,  though 
lie  had  neither  leaniing  nor  capacity,  being  called  in  as  a  witness  in 
a  certain  cause,  declared,  "  He  knew  nothing  of  the  matter." 
"  Perhaps.''  said  Cicero,  "  you  tliink  I  am  asking  you  some  que»- 
tion  in  law."  Metellus  Nepos,  in  some  difference  with  Cicero,  of- 
ten asking  him^  "  Who-  i»  your  father?"  he  replied,  •♦  Your  mo- 
ther has  made  it  much  more  difficult  for  you  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion." For  his  mother  had  not  the  most  unsullied  reputation.  This 
Metellus  was  himself  a  man  of  a  light  unbalanced  mind :  he  sudden- 
ly quitted  the  tribunitial  office,  and  sailed  to  Pompey  in  Syria;  and 
when  he  was  there,  he  returned  in  a  manner  still  more  absurd. 
When  hie  preceptor  Philagrus  died,  he  buried  him  iu  a  pompou» 
manner,  and  placed  the  figure  of  a  crow  in  marble  on  tiis  monu- 
ment f.  "  Tliis,"  said  Cicero,  "  was  one  of  die  wisest  tilings  yoo 
ever  did;  for  your  preceptor  has  taught  you  rather  to  fly  than  to 
speak  J."  Marcus  Appius  having  mentioned,  in  the  iotnxluction 
to  one  of  his  pltadings,  that  his  friend  had  desired  him  to  try  every 
resource  of  care,  eloquence,  and  fidelity,  in  his  cause,  Cicero  said, 
"  What  a  hard-hearted  man  you  are,  not  to  do  any  one  thing  tliat 
your  friend  has  desired  you!" 

It  seems  not  foreign  to  the  business  of  an  orator  to  use  this  cutting 
raillery  against  enemies  or  opponents;  but  his  employing  it  indiscri- 
minately, merely  to  raise  a  laugh,  rendered  hiui  extremely  obnoxi- 
ous. To  give  a  few  instances:  he  used  to  call  Marcus  Aquilius- 
Adrastus,  because  he  had  two  sons-in-law  who  were  both  in  exile§. 
Lucius  Cotta,  a  great  lover  of  wine,  was  censor  when  Cicero  soli- 
cited the  consulship.  Cicero,  in  the  course  of  his  canvass,  hap- 
pening to  be  thirsty,  c.-jUed  for  water,  and  said  to  his  friends  who 
stood  round  him  as  he  drank,  "  You  do  well  to  conceal  me,  for  you 
we  afraid  that  the  censor  will  call  me  to  account  for  drinking  water." 

*  Probably  Scstius,  not  being  a  protested  ndfocut*,  woold  nut  b;  cmploved  lo  tfmk 
for  an;  bod;  else ;  and  tliercfure  Cicero  meant  vbHt  he  ihotild  nidulge  his  vaaitT  in 
•peaking  lot  himself. 

t  It  W15  usual  among  the  ancients  tu  place  emblematic  figorrj  nn  the  inonumenM  o{ 
the  dead ;  and  these  »era  either  sucli  inAruments  as  representad  the  profession  o(  tb* 
deceased,  or  such  animals  as  resctnhlcd  them  in  disposition, 

X  Alluding  tu  the  celcriijr  of  his  cxpeditloni, 

%  Because  Adnutu>  bad  married  hit  daughters  to  Eleaelci  and  Poljoiocs,  wko  ««>» 
exiled. 
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Meeting  Vocomus  one. day  with  bis  three  daughters,  who  were  very 
pUio  women,  he  cried  outj 

On  ttii>  coocepiion  Pbcbai  never  imil'd*. 

Marcus  Gellius,  who  was  supposed  to  be  of  servile  extraction, 
happening  to  read  some  letters  in  the  senate  with  a  loud  and  strong 
voice,  "  Do  not  be  surprised  at  it,"  said  Cicero,  "  for  there  liave 
been  public  criers  in  his  family."  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla  the  dic- 
tator, who  had  proscribed  great  numbers  of  Romans,  having  run 
deep  in  debt,  and  wasted  great  part  of  his  estate,  was  obliged  to  put 
up  public  bills  for  the  sale  of  it;  upon  which  Cicero  said,  "  I  like 
these  bills  much  better  than  his  father's. 

Many  hated  him  for  these  keen  sarcasms,  whicii  encouraged  CIo- 
dius  and  his  factioq  to  form  their  schemes  against  him.  Tiie  occa- 
sion was  this :  Clodius,  who  was  of  a  noble  family,  young  and  ad- 
venturous, entertained  a  passion  for  Pompcia,  the  wife  of  C«-sar. 
This  induced  him  to  get  privately  into  the  house,  which  he  did  ia 
the  habit  of  a  female  musician.  The  women  were  offering  in  C«- 
ur's  house  that  mysterious  sacrifice  which  is  kept  from  the  sight  and 
knowledge  of  men.  But  though  no  man  is  suffered  to  assist  in  it, 
Clodius,  who  was  very  young,  and  had  his  face  yet  smooth,  hoped  to 
pass  through  the  women  to  Pompeia  undiscovered.  As  he  entered  a 
prent  house  in  the  night,  he  was  puzzled  to  find  his  way;  and  one 
of  the  women  belonging  to  Aurelin,  Ctesar's  mother,  seeing  him 
wandering  up  and  down,  asked  him  his  name.  Being  now  forced  to 
speak,  he  said  he  was  seeking  Abra,  one  of  Pompeia's  maids.  The 
woman,  perceiving  it  was  not  a  female  voice,  shrieked  out,  and  call- 
ed the  matrons  together.     They  immediately  made  fast  the  doors, 

nd«earching  the  whole  house,  found  Clodius  skulking  In  the  apart- 

ent  of  the  maid  who  introduced  him. 

As  the  affair  made  a  great  noise,  Ciesar  divorced  Pompeia,  and 

rosecuted  Clodius  for  that  act  of  impiety.  Cicero  was  at  that  time 
Itis  friend ;  for,  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  he  had  been  rea- 
^y  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  even  attended  as 
one  of  his  guards.  Clodius  insisted  in  bis  defence,  that  he  was  not 
then  at  Rome,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  country.  Bat 
Cicero  attested,  that  he  came  that  very  day  to  his  house,  and  talked 

etvith  him  about  some  particular  business.  This  was  indeed  matter 
©f  fact;  yet,  probably,  it  was  not  so  much  the  influence  of  truth, 
U  the  necessity  of  satisfying  his  wife  Tcientia,  that  induced  him  to 
declare  it.  She  hated  Clodius  on  account  of  his  sister  Clodia;  for 
•he  was  persuaded  that  that  lady  wanted  to  get  Cicero  fur  her  hus- 
4>Bnd,  and  that  she  managed  the  design  by  one  Tullus.  As  ']'ulld» 
*  AvcrM  01  !tepb<Klca,  ipeaiui^  of  L«ia^  tin  IMber  0/  (£<li^ui. 


* 
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wasanintimatc  friendof  Cicero's, and  likewise coiistantlypaid  bis  court 
to  Clodia,  who  was  his  neighbour,  that  circumittance  strengthened  her 
suspicions.     Besides,  Tcrentia  was  a  woinao  of  an  imperious  temper, 
and  having  an  ascendant  over  her  husband,  she  put  him  upon  giving 
evidence  against  Clodius.     Many  other  persons  of  honour  alleged 
against  him  tUe  crimes  of  perjury,  of  fraud,  of  bribing  the  people, 
and  corrupting  the  women.  Nay,  LucuUus  brought  his  maid- servants 
to  prove,  that  Clodius  had  a  criminal  commerce  with  his  own  sister, 
who  was  the  wife  of  that  nobkniao.     Tiiis  was  the  youngest  of  the 
sisters;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  coiineidons  of  the 
same  kind  with  his  other  sisters;  one  of  which,  named  Tertia,  was 
married  to  Martins  Rex,  and  the  other,  Clodia,  to  MetellusCeler.  The 
latter  was  called  Qnndranlariay  because  one  of  her  lovers  palmed 
upon  her  a  |$urse  of  small  brass  money  instead  of  silver;  the  smallest 
brass  coin  being  called  a  quadrans.     It  was  on  this  sister's  account 
that  Clodius  was  most  censured.     As  the  people  set  themselves  both 
against  the  witnesses  and  the  prosecutors,  the  judges  were  so  terrified^ 
that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  guard  about  the  court;  and 
most  of  them  confounded  the  letters  upon  the  tablets*.     He  seem- 
ed, however,  to  be  acquitted  by  the  majority;  but  it  was  said  to  be 
through  pecuniary  applications.     Hence  Catulus,  when  be  met  the 
judges,  said,  "  You  were  right  in  desiring  a  guard  for  your  defence, 
for  you  W'cre  afraid  that  somebody  would  take  the  money  from  you." 
And  when  Clodius  told  Cicero,  that  the  judges  did  not  give  credit  to 
his  deposition,  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  fivc-and-twcnty  of  them  believ- 
ed nic,  for  so  many  condemned  you;  nor  did  the  other  thirty  l>clieve 
you,  for  they  did  not  acquit  you  till  they  had  received  your  money." 
As  to  Cesar,  when  he  was  called  upon,  he  gave  no  testimony  against 
Clodius,  nor  did  he  afTirm  that  he  was  certain  of  any  injury  done  bis 
bed.     He  only  said,  "  He  had  divorced  Pompcia  because  the  wife 
of  Cffisar  ought  not  only  to  be  clear  of  such  a  crime,  but  of  the  very 
suspicion  of  it." 

After  Clodius  had  escaped  this  danger,  and  was  elected  tribune  of 
the  people,  he  immediately  attacked  Cicero,  and  left  neither  circum- 
stance nor  person  untried  to  ruin  him.  He  gained  the  people  by  Uws 
that  flattered  their  inclinations,  and  the  consuls  by  decreeing  them 
large  and  wealthy  provinces ;  for  Piso  was  to  have  Macedonia,  and 
Gabinius  Syria.  He  registered  many  mean  and  indigent  persons  as 
citizens,  and  armed  a  number  of  slaves  lor  his  constant  attendants. 
Of  the  great  triumvirate,  Crassus  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Cicero. 
Pompey  indifllcrently  caressed  boih  parlies,  and  Cies.'tr  was  going  to 
set  out  upon  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Though  (he  latter  was  not  bi* 
*  S«o  ibc  svit  aa  Hi*  piti4Ucl  puu^c  ut  Uie  Ul«  u/  C*Mr. 


frifod,  l)Ut  rather  suspected  of  enmity  since  the  affair  of  Catiline, 
{t  was  to  him  that  he  applied.  The  favour  he  asited  of  htm  was,  that 
he  would  take  liim  as  his  lieutenant,  and  Ca?sar  granted  it*.*'  Clo- 
dius  pcrceivin;^  that  Cicero  would,  by  this  means,  get  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  Iribunitial  power,  pretended  to  be  ioclined  to  a  reconciliation. 
He  threw  most  of  the  blame  of  the  late  diflference  on  Terentia,  and 
spoko  always  of  Cicero  in  terms  of  caudour,  not  like  an  adversary 
vindictively  inclined,  but  as  one  friend  might  complain  of  another. 
This  removed  Cicero's  fears  so  entirely  t,  that  hegiivcup  the  lieute- 
nancy which  Cssar  had  indulged  liim  with,  and  began  to  attL'ud  to 
business  as  l>eforc. 

Cesar  was  so  niucli  piqued  at  this  proceeding,  that  he  encouraged 
Clodius  against  him,  and  drew  off  Pompey  entirely  from  liis  interest. 
He  declared,  loo,  before  the  people,  that  Cicero,  in  bis  opinion, 
had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  justice  and  law,  input- 
ting Lcntulus  and  Cethcgus  to  death  without  any  form  of  trial.  This 
was  the  charge  which  he  was  summoned  to  answer.  Cicero  then  put 
on  mourning,  let  his  hair  grow,  and,  with  every  token  of  distress, 
went  ahout  to  supplicate  tlie  people.  Clodius  took  care  to  meet  him 
every  where  in  the  streets  with  his  audacious  and  insolent  crew,  who 
insulted  him  on  his  change  of  dress,  and  often  disturbed  liis  appli- 
•CKtiont  by  pelting  him  with  dirt  and  stones.  However,  almost  all 
The  equestrian  order  went  into  mourning  with  him;  and  no  fewer 
than  twenty  thousand  young  men,  of  the  best  families,  attended  him 
with  their  ha:r  dishevelled, and  entreated  tlie  people  for  him.  Atter- 
wards,  the  senate  met  with  an  intent  to  decree  that  the  people  should 
change  their  Iiabit3,  as  in  times  of  public  mourning;  but  as  the 
consuls  opposed  it,  and  Clodius  beset  the  house  with  his  armed  band 
of  ruffians,  many  of  the  senators  ran  out,  rending  their  garments, 
end  c\claifiiing  against  the  outrage. 

But  this  spectacle  excited  neither  compassion  nor  shame,  and  it 
appeared  that  Cicero  must  either  go  into  exile,  or  decide  the  dispute 
with  the  sword.  In  this  extremity  he  applied  to  Pompey  for  assist- 
ance; but  he  had  purposely  absented  himself,  and  remained  at  his 
Alban  villa.  Cicero  first  sent  his  son-in-law  Piso  to  him,  and  after- 
wards went  himself.  When  Pompey  was  informed  of  his  arrival, 
lie  could  not  bear  to  look  him  in  the  face.  He  was  confounded  at 
the  thought  of  an  interview  with  his  injured  friend,  who  had  fought 
fiuch  battles  fur  him,  and  rendered  him  so  many  services  iti  the  course 


•  Cic«ro>a;>  ifaul  lhi»  lieulciiancy  waj  >  voluntary  offer  of  Cimt's — Ep.  ad.  All. 

t  It  doct  not  iipiMai  thst  Cicero  wiiinOuenced  by  tlii<  conduct  o<  Clodius:  be  bad 
•Iwajrt  eiprrucd  an  indifference  to  the  lieoteoaocy  that  wai  oflertd  tobun  bj  Csiar.  — 
ff.  ad.  Alt.  I.  ii.  c.  la. 
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of  his  administration.  But  being  now  son-in-law  to  Caesar,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  former  obligations  to  that  connexion,  and  went  out  at  a 
back  door  to  avoid  his  presence, 

Cicero,  thus  betrayed  and  deserted,  had  recourse  to  the  consuls. 
Gabinius  always  treated  him  rudely;  but  Piso  behaved  with  some  ci- 
vility. He  advised  iiim  to  withdraw  from  the  torrent  of  Clodius's 
rage;  to  bear  this  change  of  the  times  with  patience;  and  to  be  once 
more  the  saviour  of  his  country,  which,  for  his  sake,  was  iu  all  thia 
trouble  and  commotion. 

After  tills  answer,  Cicero  consulted  with  his  friends.  Lucullus 
advised  him  to  stay,  and  assured  him  lie  would  be  victorious.  Others 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  fly,  because  the  people  would 
coon  be  desirous  of  his  return,  when  they  wore  weary  of  the  extrava- 
gance and  madness  of  Clodius.  He  approved  of  this  last  advice;  and 
takini;  a  statue  of  Minerva,  whicli  he  had  lonp  kept  in  his  house 
with  great  devotion,  he  carried  it  to  the  cnpitol,  and  dedicated  it 
there,  with  this  inscription:  to  minkrva,  thb  protkctress  or 
ROMB.  About  midnight  he  privately  quitted  the  city,  and,  with 
flome  friends  who  attended  to  conduct  him,  took  his  route  on  foot 
through  Lucnnia,  intending  to  pass  from  thence  to  Sicily. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was  fled,  than  Clodius  procured  a 
decree  of  banishment  against  him,  which  prohibited  him  fire  and 
water,  and  adnmsiou  into  any  house  wiihin  five  hundred  miles  of 
Italy.  But  such  was  the  veneration  the  people  had  for  Cicero,  that, 
in  general,  there  was  no  regard  paid  to  the  decree:  they  showed  him 
every  sort  of  civility,  and  conducted  him  on  his  way  with  the  most 
cordial  attention.  Only  at  Hippouium,  a  city  of  Lucania,  tiow 
called  Vilx),  one  Vibius,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  had  particular  ob- 
ligations to  him,  and,  among  other  things,  had  an  appointment  under 
him,  when  consul,  .ns  surveyor  of  the  works,  now  refused  to  admit 
him  into  his  house;  but,  at  the  same  time,  acquainted  him  that  he 
would  appoint  a  place  in  the  country  for  his  reception.  And  Cuius 
Vjrginius*',  the  prtetor  of  Sicily,  though  indebted  to  Cicero  for  cou- 
siderable  services,  wrote  to  forbid  him  entrance  into  that  island. 

Discouraged  at  these  instances  of  ingratitude,  he  re{>aircd  to 
Brundusium,  where  he  embarked  for  Dyrrhachiurn.  At  first  be  had 
a  favourable  gale,  but  the  next  day  the  wind  turned  about,  and  drove 
him  back  to  port.  He  set  sail,  however,  again,  as  soon  as  the  wind 
was  fair.  It  is  reported,  that  when  he  was  going  to  land  at  Dyrrha- 
chiurn, there  happened  to  be  an  eanhquake,  and  the  sea  retired  to 
a  great  distance  from  the  shore.  The  diviners  inferred  that  his  exile 
would  be  of  no  long  continuance,  for  these  were  tokens  of  a  suddea 

*  Sooie  copin  bsTC  it  VirgtUm, 


cimnge,  Oreat  numbers  otpeuple  came  to  pay  their  res;,er.ts  to  lumj 
and  the  cities  of  Greece  strove  which  sliould  show  him  the  greatest 
civilities  f  yet  lie  conunucd  dejected  and  disconsolate.  Like  a  pas- 
sionate lover,  he  often  cast  a  longing  look  towards  Italy,  and  bt^hitvcd 
with  a  littleness  of  spirit,  which  could  not  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  that  had  enjoyed  such  opportunities  of  cultivation  from  U'tters 
and  philosophy.  Nay,  he  had  often  desired  his  friends  not  to  call 
him  an  orator,  but  a  philosopher,  because  he  had  made  philoso^iliy 
his  business,  and  rhetoric  only  the  instrument  of  his  political  opera- 
tions. But  opinion  has  great  power  to  efl^iice  the  tinctures  of  philo- 
sophy, and  infuse  the  passions  of  the  vulgar  into  the  minds  of  states- 
men, who  have  a  necessary  connexion  and  commerce  wi«H  flie  mul- 
titude ;  unless  they  take  care  so  to  engage  iti  eixry  tliin^r  exiniisic,  as 
to  attend  to  the  business  only,  without  imbibing  the  passions  that  aro 
ibc  common  consequence  of  that  business. 

After  Clodius  had  banished  Cicero,  he  burnt  his  villas,  and  lii» 
house  in  Rome;  and  on  the  place  where  the  latter  stood,  erected  a 
temple  to  Liberty.  His  goods  he  put  up  to  auction,  and  the  crier 
gave  notice  of  it  every  day,  but  no  buyer  appeared.  By  these  means 
he  became  formidable  to  the  patricians;  and  having  drawn  the  peo« 
pie  with  him  into  the  most  audacious  insolence  and  effrontery,  he 
attacked  Pompcy,  and  called  in  question  some  of  his  acts  and  ordi- 
iianccfi  ill  the  wars.  As  this  exposed  Pompey  to  some  reflections,  he 
blamed  himself  greatly  for  abandoning  Cicero;  and,  entirely  chang- 
ing his  plan,  took  every  means  for  effecting  his  return.  AsClodius  con- 
stantly opposed  them,  the  senate  decreed  that  no  public  business  of  any 
kind  should  be  despatched  by  their  body  till  Cicero  was  recalled. 

In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  the  sedition  increased;  sotne  of  the 
tribunes  were  wounded  in  the  forum,  and  Quintus,  the  brother  of 
Cicero,  was  left  for  dead  among  the  slain.  The  people  began  now  to 
change  their  opinion ;  and  Annius  Milo,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  call  Clodius  to  answer  for  his  violation  of  the 
public  peace.  Many  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  oT  the  neighbour- 
ing cities,  joined  Fompey,  with  whose  assistance  he  drove  Clodias 
out  of  theyor«wi,  and  then  he  summoned  the  citizens  to  vote.  It  is 
said  that  nothing  was  ever  curried  among  the  commons  with  so  cre&t 
unanimity ;  and  the  senate  endeavouring  to  give  still  higher  proofs 
of  their  attachment  to  Cicero,  decreed  Uiaf  thilr  thanks  should  be 
given  the  cities  which  had  treated  him  with  kinduess  and  respect  dur- 
ing his  exile,  and  that  his  town  and  country  houses,  whIchClodius  had 
demolished,  should  be  rebuilt  at  tiie  puLilIc  cliarge*. 

*  Thecouioli  'ircrred  lot  rebuilding  hii  liouM  -i  tl'  mr  ■i::\t  Xll.OW;  (^t  liilTutcallB 
vUli,  Qcv  ^3,000;  *od  fur  bu  FgtoutD  till*,  >buut  luj(  tl«t  iuni,wlikb  (.ivcrg  Mlicd  ■ 
T«ry  Kiiilt  (itimt'.e. 

Vol.  3.  No.  27.  juf. 


Cicero  returned  sixteen  months  after  his  banishment ;  and  such 
joy  was  expressed  by  the  cities,  so  much  eagerness  to  meet  him  by 
all  ranks  of  people,  that  his  own  account  of  it  is  less  than  the  truth, 
though  he  said,  ''  That  Italy  had  brought  him  on  her  shoulders  to 
Rome."  Crassus,  who  was  his  enemy  before  his  exile,  now  readily 
xvent  to  meet  him,  and  was  reconciled.  In  this  he  said,  he  was  willing 
to  oblige  his  son  Publios,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  Cicero  taking  his  opportunity  when  CIo- 
dius  was  absent^,  went  up  with  a  great  company  to  the  capitoi,  and 
destroyed  the  tribunitial  tables,  in  wlkich  were  recorded  all  the  act* 
in  Clodius's  time.  Clodius  loudly  complained  of  this  proceeding; 
but  Cicero  answered,  "  That  his  appointment  as  tribune  was  irregu- 
lar, because  he  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and  consequently  all  hi» 
acts  were  invirlid."  Cato  was  displeased,  and  opposed  Cicero  in  this 
assertion:  not  that  be  praised  Clodius;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ex- 
tremely offended  at  his  administration;  but  he  represented,  "That 
It  would  be  a  violent  stretch  of  prerogative  for  the  senate  to  annul  so 
many  decrees  and  acts,  among  which  were  his  own  commission  and 
liis  regulations  at  Cyprus  and  Byzantium."  The  difference  which 
this  produced  between  Cato  and  Cicero  did  not  come  to  an  absolnt* 
rupture;  it  only  lessened  the  warmth  of  their  friendship. 

After  this  Milo  killed  Clodias;  and  being  arraigned  for  the  fact, 
he  chose  Cicero  for  his  advocate.  The  senate,  fearing  that  tl»e  pro- 
secution of  a  man  of  Milo's  spirit  and  reputation  might  produce  sonic 
tumult  in  the  city,  appointed  Ponipey  to  preside  at  this  and  the  other 
trials,  and  to  provide  both  for  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  coarts  of 
justice:  in  consequence  of  which,  he  posted  a  body  of  soldiers  in  the 
forum  before  day,  and  secured  every  part  of  it.  This  made  Milo  ap- 
prehensive that  Cieero  would  be  disconcerted  at  so  unusual  a  sight, 
and  less  able  to  plead.  He  therefore  persuaded  him  to  come  in  a 
litter  to  \\ie  forum,  and  to  repose  himself  there  till  the  judges  were 
assembled,  and  the  court  tilled;  for  he  was  not  only  timid  iu  war,  but 
Le  had  his  fear  when  he  spoke  ia  public;  and  in  many  causes  he 
scarce  left  trembling,  even  in  the  height  and  vehemence  of  his  elo- 
quence. When  he  undertook  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  LiciniusMu- 
rtenaf  against  the  prosecution  of  Cato,  he  was  ambitious  to  outdo 
Ilortcnsius,  who  had  already  spoken  with  great  applause;  for  which 
reason  he  siit  up  all  night  to  prepare  himself;  but  that  watching  and 
appllculiou  hui't  him  so  much,  that  he  appeared  inferior  to  his  rival. 

V  Cieero  had  attempted  thii  once  before,  wheu  Clodiui  »at  present;  bat  Caiua, 
the  bruther  uf  Clodiut,  being  prctor,  by  hii  meini  Ihcjr  were  rescued  out  of  the  hmM 
4]  Cicero. 

t  Murjen*  bid  ccttioed  three  advoMto.  Uotteouus,  Mtrcoi  Cranoi,  ud  Ctc«ro> 
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When  be  came  out  of  the  litter  to  open  the  cause  of  Milo,  .md 
saw  Pompcy  seated  on  high,  as  in  a  camp,  and  weapons  glistering 
all  around  thcforitm,  he  was  so  confounded  that  he  could  scarce  be- 
gin his  oration;  for  he  shook,  and  his  tongue  faultered,  though  Milo 
attended  the  trial  with  great  counige,  and  had  disdained  to  let  Itis  hair 
grow,  or  to  put  on  mourning.  These  circumstances  contributed  not  a 
little  to  his  condemnation.  As  for  Cicero,  his  trembling  was  imputed  j 
tather  to  his  anxiety  for  his  friend,  than  to  any  particular  timidity. 

Cicero  was  appointed  one  of  the  priests  called  jliigitrs  in  the  room 
of  young  Crassus,  who  was  killed  in  the  Parthian  war.  Afterwards 
the  province  of  Cilicia  was  allotted  to  him;  and  he  sailed  thither  with  | 
an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  horse. 
He  had  It  in  charge  to  bring  Cappadocia  to  submit  to  king  Ariubar- 
zanes;  which  he  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  without 
having  recourse  to  arms.  And  6ndiiig  the  Cilicians  elated  on  the 
oiiscarriaj^  of  the  Romans  in  Purthia,  and  tlie  commotions  in  Syria^ 
he  brought  them  to  order  by  the  gentleness  of  his  government.  He 
refused  the  presents  which  the  neighbouring  princes  offered  liim. 
He  excused  the  province  from  finding  him  a  public  tabic,  and  daily  I 
entertained  at  his  own  charge  persons  of  honour  and  learning,  noi  ] 
with  magnificence  indeed,  but  with  elegance  and  propriety.  He  had 
00  porter  at  his  gate,  nor  did  any  man  ever  find  him  in  bed;  for  he 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  kindly  received  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  court  to  him,  either  standing  or  walking  before  his  door.  We 
are  told  that  he  never  caused  any  man  to  he  beaten  with  rods,  or  to 
have  his  garments  rent*;  never  gave  opprobrious  language  in  his 
anger,  nor  added  insult  to  punishment.  He  recovered  the  public 
money  which  had  been  embezzled,  and  enriched  the  cities  with  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  satisfied  if  those  who  had  iiecn  guilty  of  sucli 
frauds  made  restitution,  and  fixed  no  mark  of  infamy  upon  tlicm. 

He  had  also  a  taste  for  war ;  for  he  routed  the  bands  of  robbers  that 
had  jKissessed  themselves  of  Mount  Amanus,  and  was  saluted  by  his 
army  Imperator  on  that  accouptf.  C<eciiius|,  the  orator,  having 
desired  him  to  send  iiim  some  panthers  from  Cilicia  for  his  games  at 
Hume,  in  his  answer  he  could  not  forbear  boasting  of  his  achieve* 

*  Tint  mark  of  igiiuinin;  wai  of  grcK  Botiquiiy,     "  Wlirrcforc  Uaiiuii  took  D«vid'«l 
Mrv«iii»,  and  tliaTcd  ofTuuc  liall'ol  llicir  bcur<i>,  and  cut  utT  llicir  garmeutt  tu  the  laid* 
rfic,  i.tti\  to  their  liattocki,  and  iciit  ilicm  away." — 2  Sam.  x.  4. 

I  He  am  only  received  tliu  luarlc  01  ditliiiction,  but  public  thankigivlngi  weio  oH 
dered  al  ttofpt  fur  hi]  HicccM(  aud  Uir  people  weni  near  Co  decree  liioi  a  triumph,  llik 
aciticci,  tlierilurc,  must  lijive  been  cou>ider«blc,«nd  Plutarch  teenx  to  nicotiori  them  Iu4 
alighil;. 

}  Not  Cxcilius,  butCKliui.  Or  wu  then  sdile,  aud  wanted  the  pantheri  iai  biapuU^ 
kc  ilioirt. 


nienfs.  He  said,  "  There  were  no  paiitljers  left  io  Cilicia.  Those 
jiniiuals,  in  their  vcxatiou  to  find  that  tlrey  were  tlie  only  objects  of 
war,  while  every  ihiiig  else  was  at  peace,  were  fled  into  Caria." 

Ill  Uis  return  from  Lis  province,  he  stopped  at  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards made  some  stay  at  Athens,  wliich  he  did  with  gr-  at  pleasure, 
in  remembrance  of  the  conversations  he  I>ad  formerly  had  there.  Ho 
^ad  now  tlip  company  of  all  that  were  most  famed  fur  erudition,  and 
visited  his  former  friends  iind  acquaintance.  After  he  had  received 
all  due  honours  and  marks  pf  esteem  from  Greece,  he  passed  on  to 
Uome,  where  he  found  the  fire  of  dissension  kindled,  and  every  thing 
tcndtnij  to  a  civil  war. 

When  the  senate  decreed  iiitn  a  triumph,  he  said,  •<  He  had  rather 
follow  Ca^ar's  chariot-wheels  in  his  triumph,  if  a  reconciliatioa could 
|)e  cHVctcd  between  him  and  Potnpey,"  And  in  private  he  tried 
every  healing  and  conciliating  method,  by  writing  to  Caesar,  and 
entreating  Fompcy.  After  it  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  Caesar 
y/as  on  his  march  to  Rome,  Pompey  did  not  choose  to  wait  for  him, 
but  retired,  ^yith  numbers  of  the  principal  citizens  in  his  train- 
Cicero  did  not  attend  him  in  his  flight,  and  therefore  it  was  believed 
tbat  he  would  join  Cjesar.  It  is  certain  that  he  fluctuated  greatly  in 
l)i$  opinion,  and  was  in  the  utmost  anxiety :  for  he  says  in  his  epistles, 
"  Whither  shall  1  turn?,— Ponipey  has  the  more  honourable  cause; 
Vut  CcBsar  manages  his  affairs  with  the  greatest  address,  and  is  roost 
ubie  to  save  hirasilf  and  his  friends.  In  short,  I  know  whom  to 
flvoid,  but  not  whom  to  seek."  At  last,  one  Trebatius,  a  friend  of 
Cesar's,  signified  to  him  by  letter,  that  Caesar  thought  he  had  reason 
to  reckon  h>in  of  his  side,  and  to  consider  him  as  partner  of  his 
hopes:  but  if  his  age  would  not  permit  it,  he  might  retire  into 
Greece,  Jtnd  live  there  in  tranquillity,  without  any  connexion  with 
either  party.  Cicero  was  surprised  thatCassar  did  not  write  himself, 
and  answered  angrily,  •'  That  he  would  do  nothing  unworthy  of  his 
political  character,"  Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the  matter  iu 
his  epistles. 

However,  upon  C»sar's  marching  for  Spain,  he  crowed  (be  tea, 
and  repaired  to  I'ompcy.  His  arrival  was  agreeable  to  the g(ueral!ty, 
but  C'ato  blamed  him  privately  for  taking  this  measure-  *'  As  for 
me,"  said  he,  "  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  leave  that  parly  which 
1  embraced  from  the  beginning;  but  you  might  have  been  much 
more  serviceable  to  your  country  and  your  friends,  if  you  had  staid 
at  Rome,  and  accommodated  yourself  to  events:  whereas  now, 
without  any  rciison  or  necessity,  you  have  declared  yourself  au  enemy 
to  Ciesar,  and  are  come  to  sb^re  in  the  danger  with  which  you  b^d 
nothing  to  do." 
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These  arguments  made  Cicero  change  liis  oj>inionj  especially  when 
he  found  that  Ponipey  did  not  emplo]-  him  upon  any  considerable 
service.  It  is  true,  no  one  was  to  be  blamed  for  this  but  himself, 
for  he  made  no  secret  of  his  repenting.  He  dbparagcd  Pompey's 
preparations;  he  insinuated  his  dislike  of  his  councib,  and  never 
spared  his  jests  upon  his  allies.  He  was  not,  indeed,  inclined  to 
iaugh  liiuiself ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  walked  about  the  camp  with  a 
irery  solemn  countenance;  but  he  often  made  others  laugh,  though 
they  were  little  incliiied  to  it.  PerhapK  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give 
a  few  instances.  When  Domitius  advanced  a  man  who  had  no  tura 
for  war  to  the  rank  of  captain,  aud  assigned  for  iiis  reason  ihnt  he  was 
an  honest  and  prudent  raant  "  Why  then,"  said  Cicero,  "  do  yon 
not  keep  him  for  governor  to  your  children?"  When  some  were 
commending  Theophaocs  the  Lesbian,  who  was  director  of  tiie 
board  of  works,  for  consoling  the  Rhodians  on  the  lo6«  of  their 
fleet,  "  See,"  said  Cicero,  "  wlint  it  is  to  have  a  Grecian  director!" 
When  Csesar  was  successful  in  almost  every  instance,  and  held  Pom- 
pey,  as  it  were,  besieged,  Lentulus  said,  "  He  was  informed  that 

CsEsar's  friends  looked  very  sour." "  You  mean,  I  suppose,"  said 

Cicero,  "  that  they  are  out  of  humour  with  him."  One  Martius, 
newly  arrived  from  Italy,  told  them  a  report  prevailed  at  Rome,  that 
Pompcy  was  blocked  up  in  his  camp:  "  Then,"  said  Cicero,  "  yuu 
took  a  voyage  on  purpose  to  see  it."  After  Pompey's  defeat, 
Nonnius  said  there  was  room  yet  for  hope,  for  there  were  sevea 
eagles  left  in  the  camp.  Cicero  ans  wered <  "  That  would  be  good  en- 
couragement, if  we  were  to  fight  witii  jackdaws."  V\'hcn  Labienus, 
on  the  strength  of  some  oracles,  insisted  that  Pompcy  must  be  con- 
queror at  last,  "  By  this  oracular  generalship,"  said  Cicero,  "  we 
have  lost  our  camp." 

After  tlu:  battle  of  Pharsalia,  (in  which  he  was  not  present  oa 
account  of  his  ill  health),  and  after  the  flight  of  Pompcy,  Cato,  who 
had  considerable  forces,  aud  a  great  fleet  at  Dyrrhachium,  desired 
Cicero  to  take  the  command,  because  his  consular  dignity  gave  him 
A  legal  title  to  it.  Cicero,  however,  not  only  declined  it,  but  abso- 
lutely refused  taking  any  further  share  In  the  war:  upon  which  young 
Pompcy  and  bis  friends  called  him  traitor,  drew  their  swurds,  and 
would  certainly  have  dt^spatched  him,  had  not  Cato  interposed,  and 
conveyed  him  out  of  ttie  camp. 

He  got  safe  to  Brundusium,  and  staid  there  some  time  in  expectatioa 
pf  Cssar,  who  was  detained  by  his  affairs  in  Asia  and  Egypt.  When 
be  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  arrived  at  Tarenttiui,  and  designed 

tto  proceed  from  thence  by  land  lo  Brundusium,  he  set  out  to  meet 
Um,  not  without  liope^  our  yet  without  some  shame  and  reluctance 
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^t  the  tliouglu  of  trying  liow  lie  stood  in  the  opinion  of  a  victorious 
enemy,  before  so  many  witnesses.  He  had  no  occasion,  however, 
either  to  do  or  to  say  any  thing  beneath  his  dignity.  Ctesar  no  sooner 
beheld  him,  at  some  considerable  distance,  advancing  before  the 
rest,  than  he  dismounted,  and  ran  to  embrace  him;  after  which,  he 
wcrrt  on  discoursing  ^\ith  him  alone  for  many  furlongs.  He  conti- 
nued to  treat  liim  with  great  kindness  and  respect;  insomuch  that 
^Iten  he  had  written  an  encomium  on  Cato,  wliich  bore  the 
name  of  that  great  man,  Csesar,  in  his  answer,  entitled  Anticnto, 
praised  both  tlie  eloquence  and  conduct  of  Cicero,  and  said  he  greatly 
resembled  Pericles  and  Theramenes. 

When  Quiutus  Ligarius  was  prosecuted  for  bearing  arms  against 
C«esar,  and  Cicero  had  undertaken  to  plead  his  cause,  Ca?sar 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Why  may  we  not  give  ourselves  a 
pleasure  which  we  have  not  enjoyed  so  long,  that  of  hearing  Cicero 
speak,  since  I  have  already  taken  my  resolution  as  to  Ligarius,  who  is 
clearly  a  bad  man,  as  well  as  my  enemy?"  But  lie  was  greatly  morcd 
when  Cicero  began;  and  his  speech,  as  it  proceeded,  had  such  a 
vaiiety  of  pathos,  so  irresistible  a  charm,  that  his  colour  often 
cliangcd;  and  it  was  evident  that  his  mind  was  torn  with  conflicting 
passions.  At  last,  when  the  orator  touched  on  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  he  was  so  extremely  affected,  tliat  his  whole  frame  trembled,  and 
he  let  drop  some  papers  out  of  his  hand.  Thus  conquered  by  the 
force  of  eloquence,  he  acquitted  Ligarius, 

The  commonwealth  being  changed  into  a  monarchy,  Cicero  with- 
drew from  the  scene  of  public  business,  and  bestowed  his  leisure  on 
the  young  men  who  were  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  philosophy.—. 
As  these  were  of  the  best  families,  by  his  interest  with  them  he  once 
more  obtained  great  authority  in  ltf)me.  He  made  it  his  business  to 
compose  and  translate  philosophical  dialogues,  and  to  render  tho 
Greek  terms  of  logic  and  natural  philosophy  into  the  Roman  language: 
for  it  is  said,  that  he  first,  or  princi|)ally,  at  least,  gave  Latin  terms 
for  these  Greek  words,  phantasia,  [imagination] ,  sjpiratitthrsis, 
[assent],  cpothe,  [doubt],  catalepsis,  [comprehension,]  atotnos^ 
[atom] ,  anjeres,  [indivisible],  Arenon,  [void],  and  many  other  such 
terms  in  science;  contriving,  either  by  nietaphoricnl  expression,  or 
strict  translation,  to  make  them  intelligible  and  familiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans. His  ready  turn  for  poetry  afforded  him  amusement;  for,  wc 
are  told,  when  he  was  intent  upon  it,  he  could  make  five  hundred 
verses  in  one  night.  As  in  this  period  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
his  Tusculan  villa,  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  "  That  he  led  the  life  of 
Laertes;"  cither  by  way  of  raillery,  as  his  custom  was,  or  from  an 
ambiltous  desire  of  public  employtnent^  and  discoatcnt  iu  hit  present 
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had  ruined  himself,  and  given  up  the  liberties  of  his  country:  for 
Ceesar  was  no  sooner  strengthened  witli  the  consular  authority,  thaa 
he  gave  up  Cicero*  j  and  reconciling  himself  to  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
he  united  his  power  with  theirs,  and  divided  the  empire  among  tbeni, 
as  if  it  iiad  been  a  private  estate.  At  the  same  time  they  proscribed 
above  two  hundred  persons  whom  they  had  pitched  upon  for  a  sacri- 
fice. The  greatest  difficulty  and  dispute  was  about  the  proscription 
of  Cicero:  for  Antony  would  come  to  no  terms  till  he  was  first  taken 
off.  Lepidus  agreed  With  Antony  in  this  preliminary;  but  Cesar 
opposed  them  both.  They  had  a  private  congress  for  these  purposes 
near  the  city  of  Bouotiia,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  place  where 
they  met  was  over  against  their  camps,  on  a  little  island  in  the  river. 
C«esar  is  said  to  have  contended  fur  Cicero  the  two  first  days;  but 
the  third  be  gave  him  up.  The  sacrifices  on  each  part  Were  these. 
Caesar  was  to  abandon  Cicero  to  his  fate ;  Lepidus,  his  brother  Paulus ; 
and  Antony,  Lucius  Cssar,  his  uncle,  by  the  mother's  side.  Thus 
rage  and  rancour  entirely  stifled  in  them  all  sentiments  of  humanity; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  they  showed  that  no  beast  is  more  savage 
than  man,  when  he  is  possessed  of  power  equal  to  his  passion. 

While  his  enemies  were  thus  employed,  Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan 
villa,  and  his  brother  Quintus  with  him.  When  they  were  informed 
of  the  proscription,  they  determined  to  remove  to  Astyra,  a  country- 
house  of  Cicero's,  near  the  sea,  where  they  intended  to  take  a  ship, 
and  repair  to  Brutus  in  Macedonia :  for  it  was  reported  that  he  was 
already  very  powerful  in  those  parts.  They  were  carried  in  their 
separate  litters,  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  despair;  and  often  joining 
their  litters  on  the  road,  they  stopped  to  bemoan  their  mutual  mis- 
fortunes. Quintus  was  the  more  dejected,  because  he  was  in  want 
of  necessaries ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  had  brought  nothing  from  home 
with  him.  Cicero,  too,  had  but  a  slender  provision.  They  concluded, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  best  for  Cicero  to  hasten  his  flight,  and  for 
Quintus  to  return  to  his  house,  and  get  some  supplies.  This  resolu- 
tion being  fixed  upon,  they  embraced  each  other  with  every  expres- 
sion of  sorrow,  and  then  parted. 

A  few  days  after,  Quintus  and  his  son  were  betrayed  by  his  servants 

to  the  assassins  who  came  in  quest  of  them,  and  lost  their  lives. . 

As  for  Cicero,  he  was  carried  to  Astyra,  where,  finding  a  vessel,  he 
immediately  went  on  board,  and  coasted  along  to  Circaeum,  with  a 
favourable  wind.  The  pilots  were  preparing  immediately  to  sail  from 
thence;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  feared  the  sea,  or  had  not  yet 
given  up  all  his  hopes  in  Ciesar,  he  disembuiked,  and  travelled  a 
hundred  furlongs  on  foot,  as  if  Rome  had  been  the  place  of  his  desti- 
*  lutcad  of  taking  Uim  lot  liii  cvUcaguCi  be  elioic  Quiolui  i'ediut, 
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sirous  of  having  the  communwcalth  restored.  Possibly  they  fcarei 
his  natural  deficiency  of  courage,  as  well  as  his  time  of  life,  at  which 
the  boldest  begin  to  droop.  After  the  work  was  done  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  tlie  friends  of  Ciesar  assembled  to  revenge  his  death ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  that  Rome  would  again  be  plunged  in  civil  wars. 
Antony,  who  was  consul,  ordered  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  and  made 
a  short  speech  on  the  necessity  of  union :  but  Cicero  expatiated  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  persuaded  the  senate,  in  imitatioa 
of  the  Athenians,  to  pass  a  general  amnesty  as  to  all  that  had  been  done 
«gainst  CiBsar,  and  to  decree  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Caissius. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  took  effect;  for  the  people  wert 
f nctined  to  pity  on  this  event ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  dead  bodj 
of  Ctejiar  carried  into  the  foruniy  where  Antony  showed  them  hi» 
robe  stained  with  bloud,  and  pierced  on  all  sides  with  swords,  they 
broke  out  into  a  transport  of  rage.  They  sought  all  over  the  fontm 
for  the  actors  in  that  tragedy,  and  fan  with  lighted  torches  to  burn 
4heir  houses.  By  their  precaution  they  escaped  this  danger;  but  as 
they  saw  others  no  less  considerable  impending,  they  left  the  city. 

Antony,  elated  with  tliis  advantage,  became  formidable  to  all  the 
opposite  party,  who  supposed  tiiat  he  would  aim  at  nothing  less  than 
absolute  power.  But  Cicero  had  particular  reason  to  dread  him; 
for,  being  sensible  tliat  Cicero's  weight  In  the  administration  was  es« 
tablished  again,  and  of  his  strong  attachment  to  Brutus,  Antony  could 
hardly  bear  his  presence.  Besides,  tlicre  hnd  long  been  some  jea- 
lousy and  dislike  between  them  on  account  of  the  dissimilarity  of  thcii 
lives.  Cicero,  fearing  the  event,  was  inclined  to  go  with  Oolabclla 
into  Syria  as  his  lieutenant:  but  afterwards  Hirtius  and  Punsa,  wha 
were  to  be  consuls  after  Antony,  persons  of  great  merit,  and  good 
friends  to  Cicero,  desired  him  not  to  leave  them,  and  promised,  with 
his  assistance,  to  destroy  Antony.  Cicero,  without  depending  much 
on  their  scheme,  gave  up  that  of  going  with  Dolabella,  and  agreed 
with  the  consuls  elect  to  pass  the  summer  ia  Athens,  and  return  when 
they  entered  upon  their  office. 

Accordingly  he  embarked  for  that  place,  without  taking  any  prin- 
cipal Roman  along  with  him.  But  his  voyage  being  accidentally 
retarded,  news  was  brought  from  Rome  (for  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
without  news)  that  there  wns  a  wonderful  change  in  Antony;  tliat 
he  took  all  his  steps  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  senate;  and  that 
nothing  but  his  presence  was  wanting  to  bring  matters  to  the  best  es- 
tablishment. He  therefore  condemned  his  excessive  cautioD,  and 
returned  to  Rome. 

1 1  is  til  St  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  Such  crowds  came  out  to 
meet  biro,  that  almost  a  whole  day  wo*  tpctit  at  tiie  gatcs^  and  ou  bit 
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tvay  home,  in  compliments  and  congratulations.  Next  day  Antony 
convened  the  senate,  and  sent  tor  Cicero;  but  he  kept  his  bcvi.  prc- 
leiidiug  that  he  was  indisposed  with  his  journey.  In  reality,  he  seem 
to  have  been  afraid  of  assassination,  in  consequence  of  some  hints 
he  received  by  the  way.  Antony  was  extremely  incensed  at  these 
suggestions,  and  ordered  a  party  of  soldiers  eillier  to  bring  him,  or  to 
burn  his  house  in  case  of  refusal.  However,  at  the  request  of  num- 
bers who  interposed,  he  revoked  that  order,  and  bade  them  only  bring 
a  pledge  fron?  his  house. 

After  this,  wlien  they  happened  to  meet,  they  passed  each  other  in 
aileiu:e,  and  lived  in  mutual  distrust.  Mesutimc  young  Ccesar,  ar- 
riving from  Apolloiiia,  put  in  iiis  claim  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  and  sued 
Antony  for  twenty-five  miilious  of  dfachmas* , which  he  had  detained 
of  the  estate. 

Hereupon  Philip,  who  had  married  the  motlier,  and  IVfarcellus, 
who  WHS  husband  to  the  sister  ofUctavius,  brought  himtoCieero. 
It  was  agreed  between  them  that  Cicero  should  assist  Cesar  with  his 
eloquence  and  interest,  botli  with  the  senate  and  the  people;  and  that 
Csesar  should  give  Cicero  all  the  protection  that  his  wealth  and  military 
iofluence  could  afford :  for  the  young  man  had  already  collected  a  coa- 
tiderable  number  of  the  veterans  who  had  served  under  his  uncle. 

Cicero  received  the  offer  of  his  friendship  with  pleasure.  For  while 
Pompey  and  Csesar  were  living,  Cicero,  it  seems,  had  a  dream,  in 
which  he  thought  he  called  some  boys,  the  sons  of  senators,  up  to  the 
capitoi,  because  Jupiter  designed  to  pitch  upon  one  of  them  for 
sovereign  of  Rome.  The  citizens  ran  with  all  the  eagerness  of  ex- 
pectation, and  placed  themselves  about  the  temple;  and  the  boys  ia 
then pr ales t a  sat  silent.  The  doors  suddenly  opening,  tiie  hoys  rose 
up  one  by  one,  and,  in  their  order,  passed  round  the  god,  wiio  re- 
viewed them  all,  and  sent  them  away  disappointed:  but,  when  Octa- 
vius  approached,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him,  aud  said,  "  Ro- 
mans, this  is  the  person  who,  when  he  comes  to'  be  your  prince,  will 
put  an  end  to  your  civil  wars."  This  vision,  they  tell  us,  made  such 
an  impression  upon  Cicero,  that  he  perfectly  retained  the  figure  and 
eountenance  of  the  boy,  though  he  did  not  yet  know  him.  Next  day 
he  went  down  to  the  Campus  Martiits,  when  the  boys  were  just  re- 
tuKiiiig  from  their  exercises;  and  the  first  who  struck  his  eye  was 
the  lad  in  the  very  form  that  he  had  seen  in  his  dream.  Astonished 
at  the  discovery,  Cicero  asked  him  who  were  his  j)areiits;  and  he 
proved  to  be  the  sou  of  Octaviqs,  a  person  not  much  distinguished  in 
Ufe,  and  of  Attia,  sister  to  C«;sar.     As  he  was  so  near  a  relation,  and 

*  Pluurch  i>  mWulieo  to  tlic  intn.  It  a|)p«»n  Trom  Pitcrculut,  aud  ollieri,  dint  it 
>u  HTteu  cinm  u  mach. 
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Cicero  liad  no  cliildren  of  his  own,  he  adopted  him,  and  by  will  left 
hini  liis  estate.  Cicero,  after  his  dream,  whenever  lie  met  young  Oc- 
tiivius,  is  said  to  have  treated  him  wilh  particular  regard;  and  lie  re- 
ceived those  marks  of  his  friendship  with  great  satisfaction.  Besides, 
lie  hiippened  to  be  Ijorn  the  year  tliat  Cicero  was  consul. 

These  were  pretended  to  be  the  causes  of  their  present  connexion. 
But  the  leading  motive  with  Cicero  was  his  hatred  of  Antony,  and 
the  next,  his  natural  avidity  of  glory ;  for  he  hoped  to  throw  the  weight 
of  Octavius  into  the  scale  of  the  commonwealth:  and  the  latter  be- 
haved to  him  with  such  a  puerile  deference,  that  he  even  called  him 
father.  Hence  Brutus,  in  his  Iptters  to  Atticus,  expressed  his  indigr 
nation  against  Cicero,  and  said,  "  That  as,  through  fear  of  Antony, 
]ic  paid  his  court  to  young  Cssar,  it  was  plain  that  he  took  not  his 
measures  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  but  only  to  obtain  a  gentle  mas- 
ter for  himself."  Ncvenlieless,  Brutus  finding  the  son  of  Cicero  at  A- 
thens,  where  he  w_.s  studying  under  the  philosophers,  gave  him  a  com- 
inand,  and  employed  him  upon  many  semces  which  proved  successful. 

Cicero's  power  at  this  lime  was  at  its  greatest  height;  he  carried 
every  point  that  he  desired;  insomuch  that  he  expelled  Antony,  and 
raised  such  a  spirit  against  him,  that  the  cotisuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa 
were  sent  to  give  him  battle;  and  Cicero  likewise  prevailed  ujxjn  the 
senate  to  grant  C^Mar  ilte  fasces,  with  the  dignity  of  prcetor,  as  onp 
that  was  fighting  for  his  country. 

Antony,  indeed,  was  beaten;  but  bolh  llic  consuls  falling  in  the 
action,  the  troops  ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Cvsar, 
The  senate  now  fearing  the  views  of  a  young  man  who  was  so  much 
favoured  by  fortune,  endeavoured,  by  honours  and  gifts,  to  draw  his 
forces  from  him,  and  to  diminish  his  power.  They  alleged,  that,  a; 
Antony  was  put  to  flight,  there  was  no  need  to  keep  such  an  army  on 
foot.  Ccesar,  alarmed  at  these  vigorous  measures,  privately  sent 
some  friends  to  entreat  and  persuade  Cicero  to  procure  the  consul- 
ship for  them  both;  promising,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  }>houId 
direct  all  afi'airs  according  to  his  better  judgment,  and  find  him 
perfectly  tractable,  who  was  hut  a  youth,  and  had  no  ambition  for 
any  thing  but  the  title  and  honour.  Ctesar  himsjclf  acknowledged 
afterwards,  that,  in  his  apprehensions  of  being  entirely  ruined  and 
deserted,  he  seasonably  availed  himself  of  Cicero's  ambition,  persuade^ 
him  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  updcrtopk  to  support  his  ap- 
plication with  his  whole  interest. 

In  this  case,  particularly,  Cicero,  old  as  he  was,  suffered  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  young  man,  solicited  the  people  for  him, 
and  brought  the  senate  iiUo  his  interest.  His  friends  blamed  hint 
for  it  at  the  time ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  sensible  that  he 
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had  ruined  himself,  and  given  up  the  liberties  of  his  country:  for 
Cesar  was  uo  sooner  strengthened  with  the  consular  authority,  than 
he  gave  up  Cicero*;  and  reconciling  himself  to  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
he  united  his  power  with  theirs,  and  divided  the  empire  among  them, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  private  estate.  At  the  same  time  tliey  proscribed 
above  two  hundred  persons  whom  they  had  pitched  upon  fur  a  sacri- 
fice. The  greatest  difficulty  and  dbpute  was  about  the  proscription 
of  Cicero:  for  Antony  would  come  to  no  terms  till  he  was  first  taken 
off.  l^epidus  agreed  With  Antony  in  this  preliminary;  but  C»sar 
opposed  them  both.  They  had  a  private  congress  for  these  purposes 
near  the  cityof  Bouonia,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  place  where 
they  met  was  over  against  their  camps,  on  a  little  island  in  the  river. 
C«esar  is  said  to  have  contended  for  Cicero  the  two  first  days ;  but 
the  third  he  gave  him  up.  The  sacrifices  on  each  part  were  these. 
Cssar  was  to  abandon  Cicero  to  his  fate;  Lepidus,his  brother  Paul  us  j 
and  Antony,  Lucius  Ceesar,  his  uncle,  by  the  mother's  side.  Thus 
rage  and  rancour  entirely  stifled  in  them  all  sentiments  of  humanity} 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  they  showed  that  no  beasi  is  more  savage 
than  man,  when  he  is  possessed  of  power  equal  to  his  passion. 

While  his  enemies  were  thus  employed,  Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculaa 
villa,  and  his  brother  Quintus  with  him.  When  they  were  informed 
of  the  proscription,  they  determined  to  reitiove  to  Astyra,  a  country- 
house  of  Cicero's,  near  the  sea,  where  they  intended  to  take  a  ship, 
and  repair  to  Brutus  in  Macedonia :  for  it  was  reimrted  that  he  was 
already  very  powerful  in  those  parts.  They  were  carried  in  their 
separate  Utters,  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  despair;  and  often  joining 
their  litters  on  the  road,  they  stopped  to  bemoan  their  mutual  mis- 
fortunes. Quintus  was  the  more  dejected,  because  he  was  in  want 
of  necessaries ;  for,  as  he  said,  lie  had  brought  nothing  from  home 
witlj  him.  Cicero,  too,  had  but  a  slender  provision.  They  concluded, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  best  for  Cicero  to  hasten  his  flight,  and  for 
Quintus  to  return  to  his  house,  and  get  some  supplies.  This  resolu- 
tion being  fixed  upon,  tiiey  embraced  each  other  witli  every  expres- 
sion of  sorrow,  and  then  parted. 

A  few  days  after,  Quintus  and  his  son  were  betrayed  by  his  servants 
to  the  assas:>ins  who  came  in  quest  of  them,  and  lost  their  lives.—. 
As  for  Cicero,  he  was  carried  to  Astyra,  where,  finding  a  vessel,  he 
immediately  went  on  hoard,  and  coasted  along  to  Circaeum,  with  a 
favourable  wind.  The  pilots  were  preparing  Immediately  to  sail  from 
thence;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  feared  the  sea,  or  had  not  yet 
given  up  all  his  hopes  in  Ceesar,  he  disembarked,  and  travelled  a 
hundred  furlongs  on  foot,  as  if  Rome  had  been  the  place  of  his  desti- 
*  InitciU  of  taking  liiin  fur  hu  swUi.'agiie,  he  vboie  QuiuUi  reilius. 
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naiion.  Repenting,  however,  afterwards,  he  left  that  road,  and  made 
again  for  the  sea.  He  passed  the  night  in  the  most  perplexing  and 
horrid  thoughts ;  insomuch  that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  go 
privately  into  Ca?sar's  house,  and  stab  himself  opon  the  altar  of  hi< 
domestic  god»,  to  Wring  the  divine  vengeance  upon  his  betrayer:  but 
Le  was  deterred  from  this  by  the  fear  of  torture.  Other  alternativesj 
equally  distressful,  presented  themselves.  At  last  he  put  himself 
in  the  hands  of  his  servants,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  liim  by  sa 
toCajeta*,  wherehchada  delightful  retreat  in  the  summer,  when  the 
£tesian  winds  set  inf.  There  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  on  that  coast, 
from  which  a  flight  of  crows  came,  with  great  noise,  towards  Cicero's 
vessel,  as  it  was  making  land.  They  perched  on  both  sides  the  sail- 
yard,  where  some  sat  croaking,  and  others  pecking  the  ends  of  the 
ropes.  All  looked  upon  this  as  an  ill  omen;  yet  Cicero  went  on 
shore,  and  entering  his  house,  lay  down  to  repose  himself.  In  tho 
mean  time,  a  number  of  the  crows  settled  in  the  chamber  window, 
and  croaked  in  the  most  doleful  manner.  One  of  them  even  entered 
in,  and  alighting  on  the  bed,  attempted,  with  its  beak,  to  draw  off 
the  clothes  with  which  he  had  covered  his  face.  On  sight  of  this, 
the  servants  began  to  reproach  themselves :  "  Shall  we,"  said  they, 
•'  remain  to  be  spectators  of  our  master's  murder?  Shall  we  not  pro- 
tect him,  so  innocent,  and  so  great  a  sufferer  as  he  is,  when  the  brute 
creatures  give  him  marks  of  their  care  and  attention  ?"  Then,  partly 
by  entreaty,  partly  by  force,  they  got  him  into  his  litter,  and  carried 
liim  towards  the  sea. 

Meantime  the  assassins  came  up.  TTiey  were  commanded  by 
Herennius,  a  centurion,  and  Pompilius,  a  tribune,  whom  Cicero  had 
formerly  defended  when  under  a  prosecution  for  parricide.  The 
doors  of  the  house  being  made  fast,  they  broke  them  open.  Still 
Cicero  did  not  apj)ear,  and  the  servants  who  were  left  behind  «aid 
they  knew  notlving  of  him :  but  a  young  man,  named  Philologus,  his 
brother  Quintus's  freedman,  whom  Cicero  had  instructed  in  the  libe- 
ral arts  and  sciences,  informed  the  tribune,  that  they  were  carryings 
the  litter  through  deep  shades  to  the  sea-side.  The  tribune,  taking 
a  few  soldiers  with  him,  ran  to  the  end  of  the  walk  where  he  was  ta 
come  out;  but  Cicero,  perceiving  that  Herennius  was  hastenfng  after 
him,  ordered  his  servants  to  set  the  litter  down :  and  putting  his  left 
hand  to  his  chin,  as  it  waa  his  custom  to  do,  he  looked  steadfastly 
upon  his  murderers.  Such  an  appearance  of  misery  in  his  face, 
«\t.*grown  with  hair,  and  wasted  with  anxiety,  so  much  affected  the 

•  According  to  Appian,  Cicero  w««  killed  neirCapu*;  but  Valcriiu  M«xiBiiii  >f jf» 
I^Kcar  of  llmt  tr^gcJ^  wu  at  Cajeti. 
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attendants  of  Herennius,  that  tlicy  covered  their  faces  during  tha 
melaachuly  scene.  That  officer  despatched  him,  wliilc  he  stretched 
his  neck  out  of  tiie  litter  to  receive  the  blow.  Thus  fell  Cicero,  \a 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Herennius  cut  off  his  head,  and, 
by  Antony's  command,  his  Iiandstoo,  with  which  he  had  written  the 
PhUU]>pics.  Such  was  the  title  he  guve  iiis  orations  against  Antony, 
and  they  retain  it  to  tiiis  day. 

When  these  parts  of  Cicero's  body  were  brought  to  Rome,  Antony 
happened  to  be  holding  an  assembly  for  the  election  of  magistrates. 
He  no  sooner  beheld  them,  than  he  cried  out,  "  Now  let  there  be 
an  end  of  all  proscriptions."  He  ordered  the  head  and  hands  to  be 
fastened  up  over  the  rostra,  a  dreadful  spectacle  to  the  Roman  people, 
who  thought  they  did  not  so  much  see  tiie  face  of  Cicero,  as  a  picture 
of  Antony's  soul.  Yet  he  did  one  act  of  justice  on  this  occasion, 
which  was,  the  delivering  up  Philologus  to  Pomponia  die  wife  of 
Quintus.  When  she  was  mistress  of  his  fate,  besides  other  liorrid 
punishments,  slie  made  hitn  cut  off  his  own  flesh  by  piecemeal,  and 
roast  and  eat  it.  This  is  the  account  some  historians  give  us;  bat 
Tyro,  Cicero's  frecdman,  mokes  no  ineution  of  the  treachery  of 
Fbilologus. 

I  am  informed,  that  a  long  time  after,  Csesar  going  to  see  one  of 
his  grandsons,  found  him  with  a  book  of  Cicero's  in  his  hiiiids.  Tlie 
boy,  alarmed  at  the  accident,  endeavoured  to  hide  the  book  under  his 
robe,  which  Ciesar  iierceived,  and  took  it  from  him ;  and  after  ha- 
ving run  most  of  it  over  as  he  stood,  he  returned  it  and  said,  •'  My 
ilear  child,  this  was  an  eloquent  n)an,  and  a  lover  of  liis  country." 

Being  consul  at  the  time  when  he  conquered  Antony,  he  took  tTie 
son  of  Cicero  for  his  collrngue ;  under  whose  auspices  the  senate  took 
liown  the  statues  of  Antony,  defaced  all  (lie  monuments  of  liis  honour. 
and  decreed,  that  for  tlie  future,  none  of  his  family  should  bear  the 
lume  of  Marcus.  Thus  the  divine  justice  re!>crved  the  com[>{<:tIou 
^JVotony's  puuishmcut  for  the  house  of  Ciceio. 


DEMOSTHENES  AND  CICERO  COiH'ARED. 


B       THESE  are  the  most  memorable  circumstances  In  the  lives  of 
■     Demosthenes  and  Ciccio  that  could  be  collected  from  the  historians 
^    which  have  come  to  our  Lnovvleiigc.     Though  1  sliuil  not  pretend  to 
compare  their  talents  for  speaking,  yet  this,  I  think,  I  ought  to  ol)> 
•erve,  that  Demosthenes,  by  the  cxi-riion  of  all  his  jwwets,  both  na- 
tural aud  acquired,  upoo  tjiat  object  only,  cwuc  lo  eivce4^  in  epcr.7 
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and  strength,  the  most  celebrated  pleaders  of  his  time;  in  grandeu/ 
and  mapnificerice  of  style,  all  that  were  eminent  fo^  the  sublime  of 
declamation;  and  in  accuracy  and  art,  the  most  able  professors  of 
fhetoric.  Cicero's  studies  were  more  geileral,  and  in  his  treasures 
of  knowledge,  he  had  a  great  variety.  He  has  left  us  a  number  of 
philosophical  tracts,  which  lie  composed  upon  the  principles  of  the 
academy;  and  we  see  something  of  an  ostentation  of  learning  m 
the  very  orations  which  he  wrote  for  the  foriint  and  the  bar. 

Their  dillerent  tempers  are  discernible  in  their  way  of  writixTg. 
That  of  Demosthenes,  without  any  embellishments  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, is  alwaj's  grate  and  serious:  nor  does  it  smell  of  the  lamp,  as 
Pytheas  tauntingly  said,  but  of  tiie  water-drinker,  of  the  man  of 
thought,  of  one  who  was  clmracterized  by  the  austerities  of  life.  Buf 
Cicero,  who  loved  to  indulge  his  vein  of  pleasantry,  so  much  aflTccted 
the  wit,  that  he  sometimes  sunk  into  the  buffoon;  and  by  affecting 
gaiety  in  the  most  serious  things  to  serve  his  client,  he  has  oflfended 
against  the  rules  of  propriety  and  decorum.  Thus,  in  the  oration  of 
Cfelius,  he  says,  "  Where  is  the  absurdity,  if  a  man  with  an  affluent 
fortune  at  command,  shall  indulge  himself  in  pleasure?  It  would 
be  madness  not  to  enjoy  what  is  in  his  power,  particularly  when  some 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  place  man's  chief  good  in  pleasure*. *' 

When  Cato  impeached  Mursna,  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul, 
uaderlook  his  defence;  and  in  his  pleading  took  occasion  to  ridicule 
several  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  because  Cato  was  of  that  sect.  He 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  raise  a  laugh  in  the  assembly,  and  even  among 
the  judges  ^  upon  which  Cato  smiled,  and  said  to  those  who  sat  by 
him,  "  What  a  pleasant  consul  we  have!"  Cicero,  indeed,  was 
naturally  facetious;  and  he  not  only  loved  his  jest,  but  his  counte-* 
nance  ivas  gay  and  smiling.  Whereas  Demosthenes  had  a  care 
and  thouglitfulness  in  his  aspect,  which  he  seldom  or  never  put 
off.  Hence,  his  enemies,  as  he  confesses,  called  him  a  morose,  iU« 
natured  man.  7 

It  appears  also  from  their  writings,  that  Demosthenes,  when  he 
touches  ui>on  his  own  praise,  does  it  with  an  inoffensive  delicacy._ 
Indeed  he  never  gives  into  it  at  all,  but  when  he  has  some  great  point 
in  view;  and  on  all  other  occasions  is  extremely  modest.  Bat  Ci- 
cero, in  his  orations,  speaks  in  such  high  terms  of  himself,  that  it  ia 
plain  he  had  a  most  intemperate  vanity.     Thus  he  cries  out, 

I<rt  •riot  rcrtre  the  lulic,  the  wirtior'i  liurcl 
Yield  fa  (tie  piliu  of  clo(|uencr. 

At  length  he  cnmc  to  commend  not  only  his  own  actions  and  ope< 

*    riuiiiti.li  hu  not  quoted   (lii>  pungc  with  accurac;.     Cicero  apulugijo    (or  tltc 
cxccwca  of  youth,  (lul  duci  Del  dckud  or  approTC  the  puisuit  ot  picaiuic. 
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rations  in  the  commonwealtli,  but  his  orations  too,  as  well  those 
which  he  had  ooly  pronounced,  as  those  wliich  he  had  committed  to 
writing,  as  if,  with  a  juvenile  vanity,  he  were  vying  with  the  rlictori- 
cians  Isocrates  and  Anaxiinencs,  instead  of  being  inspired  with  the 
great  ambition  of  guiding  the  Roman  people. 

Fierce  lathe  field,  and  drcadliil  to  the  foe. 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  a  statesman  to  liave  the  advantage  of 
(eloquence;  but  it  is  mean  and  illiberal  to  rest  in  such  a  qualification, 
pr  to  hunt  after  praise  in  that  quarter.  In  this  respect  Demosthenes 
behaved  with  more  dignity,  with  a  superior  elevation  of  soul.  He 
said,  "  His  ability  to  explain  himself  was  a  mere  acquisition;  and 
not  so  perfect  but  that  it  required  great  candour  and  indulgence  ia 
the  audience."  He  thought  it  must  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  only  a  low 
^nd  little  mind  that  can  value  itself  upon  sucli  attainmt'uts. 

They  both  undoubtedly  had  political  abilities,  as  well  as  [jowers  to 
persuade.  They  had  tliem  in  such  a  degree,  that  men  who  had  armies 
at  their  devotion,  stood  in  need  of  their  support.  Thus  Chares,  Uio- 
pithes,  and  Leosthcnes,  availed  themselves  of  Demostlienes;  Pompey 
and  young  Ctesar,  ot  Cicero;  as  Ceesar  himself  acknowledges  in  liis 
commentaries  addressed  toAgrippaandMtecenas. 

It  is  an  observation  no  less  just  titan  common,  that  nothing  makes 
so  thorough  a  trial  of  a  man's  dis|>osition  as  power  and  authority; 
for  they  awake  every  passion,  and  discover  every  latent  vice.  De- 
mosthenes never  had  an  opportunity  for  a  trial  of  this  kmd :  he  never 
obtained  any  eminent  charge;  nor  did  he  lead  those  armies  against 
Philip,  which  his  eloquence  had  raised.  Hut  Cicero  went  qutestor 
into  Sicily,  and  proconsul  into  Ciiicia  and  Ciippadociu;  at  a  time, 
too,  when  avarice  reigned  without  control;  when  the  governors  of 
provinces,  thinking  it  beneath  them  to  take  a  clantiesiine  advantage, 
fell  to  open  plunder;  when  to  take  another's  property  was  thought 
no  great  crime,  and  he  who  took  moderately  passed  for  a  man  ot  cha- 
racter. Yet,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  Cicero  gave  many  proofs  uf  his 
contempt  of  money;  many  of  his  humanity  aiid  goodness.  .\t  Rome,, 
with  the  title  only  of  consul,  he  had  an  aljsolute  and  dieiaturtul  power 
against  Catalipe  and  his  accomplices:  oit  which  occasion  he  verified 
tlie  prediction  of  Plato,  "  That  every  state  will  be  delivered  fruni  its 
calamities,  when,  by  tjie  favour  of  fortune,  great  power  unites  with 
wisdom  and  justice  in  one  person." 

It  is  mentioned,  to  tite  disgrace  of  Demosthenes,  tiiat  his  eloquence 
was  mercenary ;  that  i)e  privately  comj»osed  orations  Loth  lor  Pliurmio 
>nd  Apolloilorus,  though  adversaries  in  the  same  cause:  to  wliich  we 
may  add,  that  he  was  suspected  of  receiving  money  from  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  condemned  for  taking  bribes  of  ilurpalus.     Sujjposing 
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of  those  who  wrote  agaiiif 
wt  k  is  iaip<»sil>Ic  to  affinn  thnt  i 
vHich  were  scut  hini  by  princes,  as  r^ 
Tliis  was  too  much  to  be  expected  frtxn  a  i 
'  at  iiiterest  upon  siiipe.  Cicero,  oa  the  < 
rat  presents  sent  him  by  tlie  Siciliuns,  wlm  he 
«i^«rik9lvdw  king  of  Cappaclucia,  when  proconsul;  and  hii 
tmmikJl^B&Bi  Urn  to  receive  their  benefactions  when  in  exile;  jr^ 
^vrlvealRMiy  observed,  he  refused  them  nil. 

nc  kHUuneDt  of  Dcinusthcues  reflected  infamy  upon  hia;  for 
fcL  —I  coamted  of  taking  bribes:  that  of  Cicero,  great  boiwar; 
kc«aKC  be  sufered  for  destroying  traitors,  who  had  vowed  the  niia 
•f  Arir  country.     The  former,  therefore,  departed  without  excitiag 
pity  or  repret:  for  the  latter,  the  senate  changed  their  habit,  cooti- 
aned  io  mourning,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  jiass  any  act  till  the 
ycapAc  IhuI  recalled  him.     Cicero,  indeed,  s()cnt  the  time  of  exile  io 
as  inactive  manner  in  Macedonia;  but  with  Demosthenes  it  was  a 
boT  period  in  his  political  character.     Then  it  was  (as  we  have  men- 
Mxwd  above)  that  he  west  to  the  several  cities  of  Greece,  strength- 
toed  the  common  interest,  and  defeated  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian 
Mabassadors :  in  which  respect  he  discovered  a  much  greater  rrgnrd 
Jbr  fcis  country  than  Thcmistocles  and  Alcibiades,  when   under  the 
■atnc  misfortune.     After  bis  return,  lie  pursued  his  former  plan  of 
^Mcmment,  and  continued  the  war  with  Aniipater  and  the  Macedo- 
Minits.     Whereas  L;clius  reproached  Cicero  in  full  senate  with  sitting 
aikftt,  when  Caesar,  who  «as  not  yet  come  to  years  of  maturity,  ap- 
plied for  tl)C  considsiiip  contrary  to  law;  and  Biutus,  in  one  of  his 
kttcrs,  charged  him  with  "  having  reared  a  greater  and  njore  insap- 
TMitabrc  tyranny  than  that  which  tiiey  had  destroyed." 

As  to  the  manner  of  ilieir  death,  wc  cannot  tliiuk  of  Cicero's  witl>- 
out  a  coniempiuous  kind  of  pity.  How  deplorable  to  see  an  old 
man,  for  want  of  proper  resolution,  suffering  himself  to  be  carried 
about  by  his  servants,  endeavopring  ta  hide  iiimstlf  from  death,  which 
«ss  a  messenger  tliat  nature  would  soon  have  sent  him,  and  overtakea 
iK>t»ithMauding,  and  slaughtered  by  his  enemies!  The  other,  though 
lie  did  discover  some  fear  by  taking  sanetmiry,  is,  nevertheless  to  be 
aduiiicd  fot  tlic  provision  he  had  made  of  [>oison,  for  the  cure  with 
which  he  had  preserved  it,  and  his  noble  manner  of  using  it:  so  that, 
uhcn  Neptune  did  not  afibrd  him  an  asylum,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
more  inviolable  altar,  rescued  liinisclf  from  tiic  weapons  of  the  guard% 
a»d  eluded  tl'c  cruelty  of  Antipuler. 
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Btnc  of  tlicse  the  calumnies  of  those  who  wrote  against  him,  (and 
they  arc  not  a  few),  yet  it  is  impoiisibic  to  affirm  tbnt  he  was  proof 
against  tlic  presents  w'uch  were  sent  him  by  princes,  as  marks  of 
honour  uod  respect.  Tin's  was  too  much  tr>  be  expected  from  a  maa 
who  vested  his  money  at  interest  upon  ^tiipe.  Cicero,  on  tlic  other 
hand,  hnd  magnificent  presents  sent  him  by  tlic  Sicilians,  when  he 
Was  aedilc;  by  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  wlien  proconsul;  and  his 
friends  pressed  him  to  receive  their  benefactions  when  ia  exile;  yet, 
lis  wc  have  already  observed,  he  refused  them  all. 

Tiu:  banishment  of  Demosthenes  reflected  infamy  upon  him ;  for 
he  was  convicted  of  taking  bribes:  that  of  Cicero,  great  honour; 
because  he  sufifered  for  destroying  traitors,  who  had  vowed  the  ruin 
of  their  country.  The  former,  therefore,  departed  without  exciting 
pity  or  regret;  for  the  latter,  the  senate  changed  their  habit,  conti- 
nued in  mourning,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  jiass  any  act  till  the 
people  l>ad  recalled  him.  Cicero,  indeed,  s|)ent  the  time  of  exile  in 
un  inactive  manner  in  Macedonia;  but  with  Demosthenes  it  was  a 
husy  period  in  his  political  character.  Then  it  was  (as  we  have  men- 
tioned above)  that  he  weet  to  the  several  cities  of  Greece,  strength- 
ened (he  common  interest,  and  defeated  the  designs  of  the  Maccdooiau 
ambassadors :  in  which  respect  he  discovered  a  much  greater  regnrd 
for  Uis  country  than  Tticmistocles  and  Alcibiades,  when  under  the 
same  misfortune.  After  his  return,  he  pursued  his  former  plan  of 
government,  and  continued  the  war  with  Antipater  and  the  Macedo- 
iiinns.  Whereas  L^lius  reproached  Cicero  in  full  senate  with  sitting 
silent,  when  C^sar,  who  was  not  yet  come  tu  years  of  maturity,  ap- 
plied fur  the  cunsulship  contrary  to  law;  and  Ikutus,  in  one  of  hi* 
k'ttcrs,  charged  him  with  *'  having  reared  a  greater  and  more  insap- 
portabTc  tyranny  than  tluit  which  they  had  destroyed." 

As  to  the  manner  of  ilicir  death,  we  cannot  think  of  Cicero's  witl»- 
oat  a  contemptuous  kind  of  pity.  How  deplurable  to  see  an  old 
man,  for  want  of  proper  resolution,  sufl'ering  himself  to  be  carried 
about  by  hii  servants,  endeavouring  to  hide  himstlf  from  death,  wliich 
^vas  a  messenger  that  nature  would  soon  have  sent  him,  and  overtakes 
notwithstanding,  and  slaug!i:crcd  by  his  enemies!  The  other,  though 
}ic  did  discover  some  fear  by  taking  sanctiuiry,  is,  nevertheless  to  be 
admired  for  the  provision  he  had  made  of  poison,  for  the  care  with 
which  he  had  preserved  it,  and  his  noble  manner  of  using  it:  so  that, 
vhen  Neptune  did  not  afford  him  an  asylum,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
more  inviolable  altar,  rescued  hijiisclf  from  the  weapons  of  the  guuid% 
ajld  eluded  the  cruelty  of  Antipater. 
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THOSE  who  first  thought  that  the  arts  might  be  compared  to  the  i 
senses,  in  the  perci-piion  of  their  respective  objects,  appear  to  me  to  I 
liave  well  understood  the  power  by  which  that  perception  was  to  be] 
ibrmed,  the  power  of  distinguishing  contrary  qualities;  fur  this  theyi 
have  in  common;  but  in  tlie  mode  of  distinguishing,  as  well  as  in  the 
end  of  what  is  distinguished,  they  evidently  differ.  The  senses,  for  ' 
instance,  have  no  connate  power  of  perceiving  a  white  object  more 
than  a  black  one;  what  is  sweet,  more  than  what  is  bitter;  or  what 
is  soft  and  yielding,  more  than  what  is  hard  and  solid:  their  office 
is  to  receive  impressions  from  silth  objects  as  strike  upon  them,  and 
to  convey  those  impressions  to  the  mind.  But  the  operation  of  the 
arts  is  more  rational :  they  are  not,  like  the  senses,  passive  in  their 
perceptions;  they  choose  or  reject  what  is  proper  or  improper. — 
What  is  good  they  attend  to  primarily  and  intentionally;  and  what  is 
evil,  only  accidentally,  in  order  to  avoid  it.  Thus,  the  art  of  medicine 
considers  the  nature  of  diseases;  and  music  that  of  discordant  sounds, 
in  order  to  pnxiuce  their  contraries.  And  the  most  excellent  of  all 
arts,  temperance,  justice,  and  prudence,  teach  us  to  judge  not  only 
of  what  is  honourable,  just,  and  useful,  but  also  of  what  is  pernicious, 
disgraceful,  and  unjust.  These  arts  bestow  no  praise  on  that  inno<' 
cence  which  boasts  of  an  entire  ignorance  of  vice ;  in  their  reckoning, 
it  is  rather  an  absurd  simplicity  to  be  ignorant  of  those  things,  which 
£very  man  who  is  disposed  to  live  virtuously  should  make  it  his  parti- 
4:ular  care  to  know.  Accordingly  the  ancient  Sjmrtans,  at  tlieir 
feasts,  used  to  compel  the  helots  to  drink  an  excessive  quantity  of 
wine,  and  then  bring  them  into  the  public  halls  where  they  dined,  to 
show  the  young  men  what  drunkenness  was. 

Wc  do  not,  indeed,  tliink  it  agreeable,  eitlier  to  humanity  or  good 
policy,  to  corrupt  some  part  of  the  species,  in  order  not  to  corruiit 
another.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert  among  the  rest  of 
the  lives,  a  few  examples  of  those  who  have  abused  their  {jowertothe 
purposes  of  licentiousness,  and  whose  elevation  has  only  made  their 
vices  greater,  and  more  aonspicuous.  Not  that  we  adduce  them  to 
give  pleasure,  or  to  adoni  our  paintings  with  the  graces  of  variety j 
but  wc  do  it  from  the  same  motive  with  Ismenias  the  Tiieban  musi- 
cian, who  presented  his  scholars  both  with  good  and  bad  performers 
on  the  flute;  and  used  to  say,  '•  Thus  you  must  play;  and  thus  you 
must  not  play."  And  Antigcnidas  observed,  "  That  young  men 
would  hear  able  performers  with  much  greater  pleAsure^  after  tlicy 
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at  last  destroyed  by  the  Romans,    Tliis  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
Demetrius  was  naturally  well  inclined  to  justice  and  humanity. 

But  as,  according  to  Erapcdocles,  love  and  hatred  are  the  sources 
of  perpetual  wars  between  the  elements,  ptrticularly  such  as  touck 
or  approach  each  other;  so,  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  there 
were  continual  wars ;  and  the  contentions  were  always  the  most  vio- 
lent when  inflamed  by  the  opposition  of  interest,  or  vicinity  of  place. 
This  was  the  case  of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy.     Autigonus,  while  kc 
resided  in  Phrygia,  received  information  that  Ptolemy  was  gone  from 
Cyprus  into  Syria,  where  he  was  ravaging  the  country,  and  reducing 
the  cities,  either  by  solicitation  or  force.     Upon  this  he  sent  his  son 
Demetrius  against  hfm,  though  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age; 
and  in  this  first  command  had  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  affairs  to 
manage.    But  a  young  and  unexperienced  man  was  unequally  match- 
ed with  a  general  from  tlie  school  of  Alexander,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  many  important    combats    under  that  prince: 
accordingly  he  was  defeated  near  Gaza ;  five  thousand  of  his  men 
were  killed,   and  eight  thousand  taken  prisoners.      He   lost  also 
his   tents,  his  military  chest,  and  his   whole  equipage:  but  Pto- 
lemy sent  them  back  to  him,  together  whh  his  friends;  adding  tlii* 
generous  and  obliging  message,  "  That  they  ought  only  to  contend 
for  glory  and  empire."     When  Demetrius  received  it,  he  begged  of 
the  gods,  "  That  he  nright  not  long  be  Ptolemy's  debtor,  but  soon 
have  it  in  iiis  power  to  return  the  favour."    Nor  was  he  disconcerted, 
as  most  young  men  would  be,  with  such  a  miscarriage  ih  his  first 
essay;  on  tlie  contrary,  like  a  complete  general,  accustomed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  employed  himself  in  making  new  levies, 
and  providing  arms;  he  kept  the  cities  to  their  duty,  and  exercised 
the  troops  he  had  raised. 

As  soon  as  Antigonus  was  apprised  how  the  battle  went,  he  saiiT, 
"  Ptolemy  has  indeed  beaten  boys,  but  he  shall  soon  have  to  do  with' 
men."  However,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  repress  the  spirit  of  his 
aon,  on  his  request  he  gave  him  permission  to  try  his  fortune  agaia 
by  himself.  Not  long  after  this,  Cilles,  Ptolemy's  general,  under- 
took to  drive  Demetrius  entirely  out  of  Syria;  for  which  purpose  he 
brought  with  him  a  numerous  army,  though  he  held  him  iu  contempt 
on  accovjnt  of  his  late  defeat :  but  Demetrius,  by  a  sudden  attack, 
struck  his  adversaries  with  such  a  panic,  that  both  the  camp  and  the 
general  fell  into  his  hands,  together  with  very  considerable  treasures. 
Yet  he  did  not  consider  the  gain,  but  the  ability  to  give;  nor  to 
Btuch  valued  the  glory  and  riches  which  this  advantage  brought  him, 
■a  its  enabling  him  to  requite  the  generosity  of  Ptolemy.  He  was 
not,  bowovcr,  for  proceeding  upon  bis  own  judgmeai;  he  coa* 
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suited  his  father;  atid,  on  his  free  permission  to  act  as  he  thought 
proper,  loaded  Cilles  and  his  friends  with  his  favours,  and  sent  them 
bacit  to  their  roaster.  By  this  turn  of  affairs  Ptolemy  lost  iiis  footing 
in  Syria;  andAntigonus  marched  down  from  Celceuse,  rejoicing  ia 
liis  son's  success,  and  impatient  to  embrace  him. 

Demetrius,  after  this,  being  sent  to  subdue  the  Nabathscan  Arabs 
found  himself  in  great  danger, by  falling  into  a  desert  country, which 
aflforded  no  water. ._But  the  barbarians,  astonished  at  hisuncommoa 
intrepidity,  did  not  venture  to  attack  him;  and  he  retired  with  a 
considerable  booty,  amongst  which  were  seven  hundred  camels. 

Antigonus  had  formerly  taken  Babylon  from  Seleucus;  but  lie 
had  recovered  it  by  his  own  arms,  and  was  now  marching  with  liis 
main  army  to  reduce  the  nations  which  bordered  up<jn  India,  and  the 
provinces  about  mount  Caucasus.  Meantime  Demetrius,  hoping  to 
find  Mesopotamia  unguarded,  suddenly  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
fell  upon  Babylon.  There  were  two  strong  castles  in  that  city;  hut 
by  this  manoeuvre,  in  the  absence  of  Seleucus,  he  seized  one  of 
tliem,  dislodged  the  garrison,  and  placed  there  seven  thousand  of  his 
own  men.  After  this,  he  ordered  tlie  rest  of  his  soldiers  to  plunder 
the  country  for  their  own  use,  and  then  returned  to  the  sca-coast,__ 
By  these  proceedings  he  left  Seleucus  better  established  in  his  domi- 
nions than  ever;  for  his  laying  waste  the  country  seemed  as  if  he  hud 
no  further  claim  to  it. 

la  his  return  through  Syria,  he  was  informed  that  Ptolemy  wa« 
besieging  Halicarnassus,  upon  which  he  hastened  to  its  relief,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire.  As  this  ambition  to  succour  the  distressed 
gained  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  great  reputation,  they  conceived  a 
strong  desire  to  rescue  all  Greece  from  the  slavery  it  was  held  in  by 
Cassander  and  Ptolemy.  No  prince  ever  engaged  in  a  more  just  and 
honourable  war :  for  they  employed  the  wealth  which  they  had  gain- 
ed by  the  conquest  of  the  barbarians  for  the  adrantage  of  the  Greeks; 
SoUly  with  a  view  to  the  honour  that  such  an  enterprise  promised. 

When  they  had  resolved  to  begin  their  operations   with   Athens, 

one  of  his  friends  advised  Antigonus,  if  he  took  the  city,  to  keep  it  as 

,  the  key  of  Greece;  but  that  prince  would  not  listen  to  him:  he  sa^d, 

*'  The  best  and  securest  of  all  keys  was  the  friendsliip  of  the  people; 

I  and  that  Athens  was  the  watch  tower  of  the  world,  from  whence  the 

torch  of  his  glory  would  blaze  over  the  earth." 

In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  Demetrius  sailed  to  Athens 
with  five  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ships.  Demetrius  the  Phalercan  governed  the  city  for  Cassander, 
and  had  a  good  ganison  in  the  fort  of  Munychi:i.  His  adversary, 
who  maoagcd  the  ailUir  both  with  prudence  and  good  fortune,  mad^ 
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his  appearance  before  the  Pirieus  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May*,  'f  h« 
town  liati  no  information  of  liis  approach;  and  when  they  saw  his 
fleet  coming  in,  they  concluded  that  it  belonged  to  Ptolemy,  and 
prepared  to  receive  it  as  such :  but  at  last  the  officers  who  commanded 
in  the  city,  being  undeceived,  ran  to  oppose  it.  All  the  tumuli  and 
confusion  followed,  which  was  natural  when  an  enemy  came  unex- 
pected, and  was  already  landing;  for  Demetrius,  finding  the  mouth 
of  the  harbofur  open,  ran  in  with  ease;  and  the  people  could  plain^Iy 
distinguish  him  on  the  deck  of  liis  ship,  whence  he  made  signs  to 
them  to  compose  themselves  and  keep  silence.  They  complied  with 
his  demand;  and  a  herald  was  ordered  to  proclaim,  "  That  his  father 
Antigonus,  in  a  liappy  hour,  he  hoped,  for  Athens,  had  sent  him  to 
reinstate  them  in  their  liberties,  by  expelling  the  garrison,  and  to 
restore  their  laws  and  ancient  form  of  government." 

Upon  this  proclamation,  the  people  threw  down  thcJr  arms,  and 
receiving  the  proposal  with  loud  acclamations,  desired  Demetrius  to 
land,  and  called  him  their  benefactor  and  deliverer.  Demetrius  the 
Phaierean,  and  his  partisans,  thouglit  it  necessary  to  receive  a  man 
who  came  with  such  a  superior  force,  though  he  should  perform 
none  of  his  promises,  and  accordingly  sent  deputies  to  make  tlkcir 
submission.  Demetrius  received  them  in  an  obliging  manner,  and 
sent  back  with  them  Aristodcinus  the  Milesian,  a  friend  of  his  father's. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  Demetrius  the  Pluilcrean, 
who,  in  this  revolution,  was  more  afraid  of  the  citizens  than  of  the 
enemy;  but,  out  of  n-gard  to  his  character  and  virtue,  sent  him  with 
a  strong  convoy  to  Tliebes,  agreeable  to  his  request.  He  likewise 
assured  the  Athenians,  that  however  desirous  he  might  be  to  sec 
their  city,  he  would  deny  himself  that  pleasure  till  he  had  set  it 
entirely  free,  by  expelling  the  garrison.  He  therefore  surrounded 
the  fortress  of  Munychia  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  cat  off  its 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  then  sailed  to  Mcgara, 
where  Cassander  had  another  garrison. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  informed  that  Cratesijwlts,  the  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polyperchon,  a  celebrated  beauty,  was  at  Patrae, 
and  hud  a  desire  to  see  him.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  left  bis 
forces  in  the  territory  of  Mcgnra,  and  with  a  few  light  horse  took  the 
road  to  Patne.  When  he  was  near  the  place,  he  drew  off  from  his 
men,  and  pitched  his  tent  apart,  that  Cratcsi]K)lis  might  not  be  per- 
ceived when  she  cume  to  pay  her  visit.  But  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
getting  intelligence  of  this,  fell  suddenly  upon  him.  In  his  alarm, 
lie  had  only  time  to  tlirow  over  him  a  mean  eloke,  and  in  that  dis- 
guise, saved  himself  by  flight :  so  near  an  iufouious  capliviiy  Imd  hift 
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kitenipcratc  love  of  beauty  brought  bun.     As  for  hu  leut,  the  cnciny 
took  it,  with  all  the  riehes  it  contained. 

After  Mcgara  was  taken,  the  soldiers  prepared  to  plunder  it;  but 
the  Athenians  interceded  strongly  for  that  pciiple,  and  prevailed.—^ 
Demetrius  was  satisfied  with  expelling  the  garrison,  and  declared  tb« 
city  free.  Amidst  these  transactions,  he  bethought  himself  of  Stilpo, 
a  philosopher  of  great  reputation,  who  sought  only  the  retirement  and 
tranquillity  of  a  studious  life.  He  sent  for  turn,  and  a.sked  him, 
"Whether  they  had  taken  any  thing  from  him?"  "  No,"  said 
Stilpo,  "  1  found  none  that  wanted  to  steal  any  knowledge."  Ilia 
soldiers,  however,  bad  clandestinely  carried  off  almost  all  the  slave.it 
therefore,  when  Demetrius  paid  bis  respects  to  In'm  again,  on  leaving 
the  place,  he  said,  "  Stilpo,  I  leare  you  entirely  free."  "  '1  rue,"  an- 
swered Stilpo,  "  for  you  have  not  left  a  slave  among  tu." 

Demetrius  tlicn  retmned  to  the  siege  of  Muoychia,  dislodged  tlie 
garrisofi,  and  demolislied  the  fortress.  After  which  the  Atheniaos 
pressed  iu'm  to  ester  the  city,  and  he  complied.  HaTing  assembled 
the  people,  lie  rc-cstaUisbed  tbe  oommonwealtii  in  its  uxirot  f<ita>{ 
mdf  ■oreorcr,  praaused  tfacai,  in  tJie  nme  of  Us  tatbui  a  hmdRd 
■^  Cftf  dvwuid  owniira*  of  vboo,  lad  tinrfier  ciMNi«^  to  bMli 
akaadndgsdlcjs.  Tbas  thej  reeorcrcd  the  draoaacy  filun ; 
dkx  k  mm  diiaiilfTili  Doriag  tke  iatenal,  after  thp 
•y  the  tattle  of  CcuM,  tfe  gomsMM  «»  ttIM  i 
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patron  first  alighted  from  his  cliariot,  anil  erected  an  altar  there  to 
Dbmetuius  Catabetes.  They  added  two  to  the  number  of  their 
tribes,  and  called  them  Demetrias  and  AntigonU;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  senate,  which  before  cunsLstcd  ut  five  hundred  membeiSy 
was  to  consist  of  six  hundred ;  for  each  tribe  supplied  fifty. 

Stratocles,  of  whose  invention  these  wise  conipiimcnts  were, 
thought  of  a  stroke  still  higher:  he  procured  a  decree,  that  tho^e  who 
should  be  fcnt  upon  public  business  from  the  couroouwealih  of 
Athens  to  Antigoiuis  and  Demetrius,  should  not  be  called  ambtusa- 
dors,  but  theori,  a  title  which  had  been  appropriated  to  tiiose  who, 
«n  the  solemn  festivals,  carried  the  customary  sacrifices  to  Delphi  and 
Olympia,  ia  the  name  of  the  Grecian  states.  This  Stratocles  was, 
iu  all  respects,  a  person  of  the  most  daring  effrontery,  and  the  most 
debauched  life,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  imitate  the  ancient  Cleoa 
ID  his  scurrilous  and  licentious  behaviour  to  the  people.  He  kept  a 
mistress  called  Pliylacium;  and  one  day,  when  she  brought  from  the 
market  some  heads  for  supper,  he  said,  "  Why,  how  now,  you  have  pro- 
vided us  just  such  things  to  eat,as  we  statesmen  use  for  tcnnis-lmlls." 

When  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in  the  sea-fight  near  Amorgas, 
be  arrived  at  Athens  before  any  account  of  the  misfortune  had  been 
Teccived,  and  passing  through  the  Cernmictts  with  a  cbaplet  on  his 
l»e**l,  told  the  people  that  they  were  victorious.  He  then  moved 
that  sacrifices  of  tiianksgiving  should  be  oH'ered,  and  meat  distributed 
among  the  tribes  for  a  public  entm't.iinment.  Two  days  after,  the 
poor  remains  of  the  fleet  were  brought  home;  and  the  people,  in  great 
auger,  calling  him  to  answer  far  the  im|K>8ition,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  height  of  the  tumult  with  the  most  consummate  assurance, 
and  said,  "  What  harm  have  I  done  you,  in  making  you  merry  for  two 
days?"  Such  was  the  impudence  of  Stratocles. 

But  there  were  other  extravagances,  hotter  thiai  fire  itself,  as  A- 
tJstonhancs  expresses  it.  One  flatterer  outdid  even  Stratocles  in  sei- 
vilitv,  by  procuring  a  decree  that  Demetrius,  whenever  he  visited 
Athens,  should  be  received  with  the  same  honours  that  were  paid  to 
Ceres  and  Hacchus;  and  that  whoever  exceeded  the  rest  in  the  sptea- 
dour'aiid  magnificence  of  the  reception  he  gave  that  prince,  should 
have  money  out  of  the  treasury  to  enable  him  to  set  up  some  pious 
memorial  of  his  success.  These  instances  of  adulation  concluded 
with  their  changing  the  name  of  the  month  Muaychion  to  DetnetrioVy 

^  |bo*r  comniindea  wlin  hid  dittinguiihcd  tlicmwUet  by  their  victonn;  and  (riMi 
tliriice  came  ilie  eiprc»lon  that  tiich  •  oiie  wu  worthy  of  the  Ptplum,  moniug  that  he 
vii>  *  brave  wldier.  At  tu  tlw  form  of  the  Ptfitim,  i|  wai  a  large  rob«  vilhuut  ilcerc*. 
It  wat  drawn  by  Und  m  a  macluue,  like  a  »lii(i,  along  tlie  Crramicui,  as  far  a>  the  Iciapla 
^  Ctrt*  at  HMtm;  froa  wbcuce  U  wu  brought  bock,  oud  coowcntcd  ia  tlw  ctta«M. 
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with  calling  ihe  last  day  of  every  niontli  Demetrias;  and  ilic  Dioni/' 
tiOf  or  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Demetria. 

The  gods  soon  showed  how  much  they  were  offended  at  lhes« 
things :  for  the  veil,  in  whicii  trere  wrought  the  figures  of  Demetrius 
and  Antigoous,  along  with  those  of  Jupiter  and  Minenra,  as  they 
carried  it  through  the  Ceramiciis,  was  rent  asunder  by  a  sudden  storm 
ofVind.  Hemlock  grew  up  in  great  quantities  f&und  the  altars  of 
those  princes,  though  it  is  a  plant  seldom  found  in  that  country.  Oa 
the  day  when  the  t)io)iysia  we^e  to  be  celebrated,  they  were  forced 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  procession  by  the  excessive  cold,  which  came  en- 
tirely out  of  season;  and  there  fell  so  strong  a  hoar-frost,  that  it 
blasted  pot  only  the  vines  and  fig-trees,  but  great  part  of  tiie  corn  ia 
the  blade.  Hence  Phiiippides,  wlio  was  an  enemy  to  Stratocles,  thus 
attacked  him  in  one  of  bis  comedies :  "  Who  was  the  wicked  cause 
of  our  vines  being  blasted  by  the  frost,  and  of  the  sacred  veil  being 
rent  asunder?  He  who  transferred  the  honours  of  the  gods  to  mcni 
It  is  he,  not  comedy*,  that  is  the  ruin  of  the  people."  This  Phiiip- 
pides enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lysimachus,  atld  the  Athenians  re- 
ceived many  favours  from  that  jirincc  on  his  account.  Nay,  when- 
bver  Lysimachus  was  waited  on  by  this  poet,  or  happened  to  meet 
him,  he  considered  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  a  happy  time  to  enter  up- 
on any  great  business  or  im]Kirtant  expedition.  Besides,  he  was  a 
man  of  excellent  character,  never  importunate,  intriguing,  or  over- 
officious,  like  those  who  arc  bred  in  a  court.  One  day  Lysimachus 
talked  to  him  In  the  most  obliging  manner,  and  said,  "  What  is  there 
of  mine  that  you  would  share  irt  ?"  "  Any  thing,"  said  he,  "  but  tour 
secrets."  I  have  purposely  contrasted  these  characters,  that  the  difler- 
ence  may  be  obvious  between  the  comic  writer  and  the  demagogue. 

What  exceeded  all  the  fage  of  flattery  we  have  mentioned,  was  the 
decree  ptopwsed  by  Dromoclidcs  the  Sphettian;  according  to  which, 
they  were  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Demetrius  as  to  the  manner  ia 
tvhich  they  were  to  dedicate  certain  shields  at  Delphi.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  these  terms:  "  In  a  fortunate  hour,  be  it  decreed  by  the 
people,  that  a  citi2en  of  Athens  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  god  pro- 
tector, and,  after  due  sacrifices  offered,  demand  of  Demetrius,  the 
gt>d  protector,  what  will  be  the  most  pious,  the  most  honourable,  and 
tkpedilious  method  of  consecrating  the  intended  offerings;  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  that  the  people  of  Athens  will  follow  the  method 
dictated  by  his  oracle."  By  this  mockery  of  incense  to  his  vanity,  who 
^as  scarcely  in  his  senses  before,  they  rendered  him  perfectly  insane. 

*  It  i*  piobable  that  StntocIcSi  and  other  pcraoo*  of  liis  cbvactcr,  inveigbcd  againit 
(he  drsmalic  writers,  on  account  of  ibr  liberties  they  l(>ak  with  theix  Ttcet.  Tbooj{li  lb>« 
»al  after  the  time  tbat  ib<  mMU  ctmtiy  pretailed  at  Aihem. 
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During  his  stay  at  Athens,  be  married  Eurydicc,  a  descendant  of 
tlie  ancient  Miltiades,  who  was  the  widow  of  Opiieltcs  king  of  Gy- 
rene, and  had  returned  to  Athens  after  his  deatl).  The  Athsnians 
rccltoned  tliis  a  particular  favour  and  iionour  to  their  city;  though 
Demetrius  made  no  sorl  of  difliculty  of  marrying,  and  had  many  wives 
at  the  same  time.  Of  ali  his  wives,  he  paid  most  respect  to  Phila, 
because  she  was  tlie  daughter  of  Antipatcr,  and  had  been  married  to 
Craterus,  wlio,  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexander,  was  most  regretted 
by  the  Macedonians.  Demetrius  was  very  young  when  his  father 
persuaded  iiim  to  marry  her,  though  she  was  advanced  in  life,  and, 
on  that  account,  unfit  for  him.  As  he  was  disinclined  to  the  match, 
Antigonus  is  said  to  have  repeated  to  him  that  verse  of  Euripides  with 
^happy  parody : 

Whea  fortune  «pr«ad>  her  rtores,  we  jrioU  to  nattiigc 
Against  lliG  bent  o(  nalure. 

Only'  putting  marriage  instead  of  bondage.  However,  tlic  respect 
which  Demetrius  paid  Phila  and  his  other  wives  was  not  of  such  a 
nature  but  that  he  publicly  entertained  many  mistresses,  as  well  slaves 
ns  free-born  women,  and  was  more  infamous  for  his  excesses  of  that 
Sort  than  any  other  prluce  of  his  time. 

Meantime  iiis  father  called  hiin  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Ptolemy;  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  obey  him.  Bat  as  k 
gave  him  pain  to  leave  the  war  he  had  undertaken  for  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  which  was  so  much  more  advantageous  in  point  of  glory,  he 
Bent  to  Cleotitdcs,  who  commanded  for  Pompey  in  Sicyon  and  Co- 
rinth, and  offered  him  a  pecuniary  consideration,  on  condition  that 
he  would  set  those  cities  free.  Cleonides  not  accepting  the  pro|>osaI, 
Demetrius  immediately  embarked  his  troops,  and  saikd  to  Cyprus. 
There  he  had  an  engugeruent  with  Mcnelaus,  brotlter  to  Ptolcjuy,  and 
defeated  him.  Ptolemy  himself  soon  after  made  his  appearauce  with 
a  great  number  of  land-forces,  and  a  coii^idcriiblc  fleet:  on  which 
occasioti  several  menacing  and  haughty  messages  passed  between 
them.  Ptolemy  bade  Demetrius  depart,  before  lie  collected  nil  !ii« 
forces  and  trod  him  under  foot;  and  Demetrius  said,  he  would  let 
Ptolemy  go,  if  he  would  promise  to  evacuate  Sicyon  aud  CorioUu 

The  approaching  buttle  awaked  the  attention  not  only  of  the  i:*r- 
iics  concerned,  but  of  all  other  princes;  for,  beiiides  the  uncertainty 
of  the  event,  so  much  depended  upon  it,  that  the  coucjuerur  would 
not  be  master  of  Cyprus  aud  Syria  alone,  but  superioi  to  all  his  rivaU 
in  |>owcr.  Ptolemy  advanced  with  a  hundred  uikI  tifty  ships,  and  he 
h;id  ordered  Mcnelaus,  with  sixty  more,  to  come  out  of  the  harbour 
of  Salamis,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  put  the  enemy  in  disorder 
ib)  Jailing  oQ  his  KiU.  ,Aguittft  tlicMt  uxty  thlys,  Demetrius  appoiuti^d 
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a  ^arJ  of  ten,  for  that  number  was  suflicicnt  to  block  up  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  His  land-forces  he  ranged  on  the  adjoining  promon- 
toric!!,  and  then  bore  down  upon  Ills  adve^<a^y  with  a  hundred  and 
eighty  ships.  This  he  did  with  so  mucii  impetuosity,  that  Ptolemy 
could  not  stand  the  shock,  but  was  defeated,  and  fled  witli  ei;;)it  ships 
only,  which  were  all  that  lie  saved :  for  seventy  were  taken  with  theic 
crews,  and  the  rest  were  sunk  in  the  engagement.  His  numerous 
train,  his  servants,  friends,  wives,  arms,  nioneV)  and  machines,  that:  j 
were  stationed  near  the  fleet  iu  transports,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Demetrius,  and  he  carried  them  to  his  camp. 

Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Lamia,  who  at  first  was  only  takev 
notice  of  for  her  performing  on  the  flute,  which  was  l)y  no  means' 
contemptible,  but  aftewards  became  famous  as  a  courtesan.  By  this 
time  her  beauty  was  in  the  wane,  yet  she  ciiptivated  Demetrius,  thougli 
not  near  her  age,  and  so  effectually  enslaved  him  by  the  peculiar 
power  of  her  address,  tliat,  tiiough  other  women  liad  a  passion  tor  him, 
he  could  only  think  of  her. 

After  the  sea-fight,  Mcuelaus  made  no  further  resistance,  but  sur- 
rendered Salamis  with  all  (he  ships  and  the  land- forces,  which  con- 
j>istcd  of  twelve  hundred  horse  and  twelve  thousand  foot. 

This  victory,  so  great  in  itself,  Demetrius  rendered  still  more  glo- 
riotis  by  generosity  and  humanity,  in  giving  the  enemy's  dead  an  ho- 
nourable interment,  and  setting  the  prisoners  free.  He  selected 
twelve  hundred  complete  suits  of  armour  from  the  spoils,  and  be- 
stowed tliem  ou  the  Athenians.  Aristodemus  the  Milesian  was  the 
person  he  sent  to  his  father  with  an  account  of  the  victory.  Of  all 
the  courtiers,  tliis  man  was  the  boldest  flatterer;  and,  on  the  present 
occasion,  lie  designed  to  outdo  himself.  When  he  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  ^iyria  from  Cyprus,  he  would  not  sufl'er  the  ship  to  make 
land;  but  ordering  it  to  anchor  at  a  distance,  and  all  the  company  to 
remain  in  it,  he  took  the  boat,  and  went  on  shore  alone.  He  ad- 
vanced towards  the  palace  of  Autigonus,  who  was  watching  for  the 
event  of  this  battle  with  all  the  solicitude  that  is  natural  to  a  man 
who  has  so  great  a  concern  at  stake.  As  soon  us  he  was  informed 
that  the  messenger  was  coming,  his  anxiety  increused  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  could  scarce  keep  within  his  palace.  He  sent  his  ofli- 
L'Cers  and  friends,  ouc  after  another,  to  Aristodemus,  to  demand  what 
intelligence  be  brought;  but,  instead  of  giving  any  of  ihcm  an  an  ' 
f  wer,  he  walked  on  with  greiU  silence  and  solciiniity.  The  king,  by 
kthis  time  much  alarmed,  and  having  no  longer  patience,  went  to  th^ 
door  to  meet  him,  .\  great  crowd  wiis  gathered  about  Arifttodenius, 
and  people  were  tunning  from  all  ({uarlers  to  the  |iiilace  to  hear  tlio 
BPws,     When  he  ^-as  near  enough  to  be  beard;  he  stretched  om  bis' 


hand,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Hail  to  king  Antigonus!  We  have  totally 
hcaten  Piolciny  at  sea;  we  arc  masters  of  Cyprus,  and  have  made 
sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners.  Antigonus  answercd^i 
"  Hail  to  you  too,  my  good  friend!  hut  I  will  punish  you  for  torturing 
us  so  longj  you  shall  wait  long  for  your  reward." 

The  people  now,  for  tiie  firjt  time,  proclaimed  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius kings.  Antigonus  had  the  diadem  immediately  put  on  by 
hb  friends.  He  gent  one  to  Demetrjus;  and,  in  the  letter  thut  ac- 
companied it,  addressed  him  under  the  style  of  king.  The  Egyptians, 
y/hen  they  were  apprized  of  tiie  circumstance,  gave  Ptolemy  likewise 
the  title  of  king,  tiiat  tliey  might  not  appear  to  be  dispirited  with  their 
late  defeat.  Tiic  other  successors  of  Alexander  caught  eagerly  at  tho 
opportunity  to  aggrandize  themselves.  Lysiniachus  took  the  diadem, 
and  Selcucus  djd  the  saine  in  his  transactions  with  the  Greeks.  Tho 
lAttcr  had  worn  it  some  time,  when  he  gave  audience  to  the  barbarians. 
Cassander  alone,  while  otiiers  wrote  to  him,  and  saluted  him  as  king, 
prefixed  his  name  to  the  letters  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly. 

This  title  proved  not  a  mere  addition  to  their  name  and  figure.  It 
gayc  them  higher  notions.  It  ialroduced  a  pompousness  into  their 
manners,  and  ^elf-importance  into  their  discourse;  just  ^s  tragedi-' 
ans,  when  they  take  the  habit  of  kings,  change  their  gait,  their  voice, 
their  whole  deportment,  and  manner  of  address.  After  this  they  be- 
came more  severe  in  their  judicial  capacity;  for  they  laid  aside  that 
dissimuliition  with  whitli  they  had  concealed  their  power,  and  which 
had  made  them  mueli  milder  and  more  favourable  to  their  subjects. 
So  much  could  one  word  of  a  Hattcrcr  do !  Such  a  phaiige  did  it  ef- 
fect in  the  whole  face  of  the  world ! 

Antigonus,  elated  with  his  son's  achievements  at  Cyprus,  immedi- 
ately marched  against  Ptolemy,  commanding  his  land-forces  in  per- 
son, while  Demetrius,  with  a  po^yeiful  fleet,  attended  him  along  the 
coast.  One  of  Aqtigonus's  friends,  named  Mcdius,  had  the  event  of 
this  expedition  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream.  He  thought  that 
Antigonus  and  bis  whole  army  were  running  a  |ra«p.  A^  first  li^ 
seemed  to  run  with  great  swiflness  and  force;  but  afterwards  hii 
strength  gradually  abated;  and,  on  turning,  he  became  very  weak, 
and  drew  his  breath  with  such  pain,  that  he  could  scarce  recover  him- 
self. Accordingly  Antigonus  met  with  many  dilhcitliies  at  land,  and 
pemetrius  encountered  such  a  storm  at  sea,  that  h^  was  in  danger  of 
being  driven  upon  an  impracticable  shore.  In  this  storm  he  lost  many 
of  his  ships,  and  returned  without  effecting  any  thing. 

Antigonus  was  now  little  short  of  eighty;  and  his  great  size  and 
weight  disqualified  him  for  w«r  still  more  than  his  age.  He  therefore 
left  the  military  department  lo  his  son,  wliOj  by  his  good  furtuue  aa 


wM  as  ability,  managed  it  in  the  iiappiest  manner.  Nur  wns  Anti- 
gonus  hurt  by  his  son's  debaucheries,  his  expensive  appearance,  or 
Iiis  long  carousals :  for  tiicsc  were  the  things  in  virhicli  Demetrius 
employed  himself  in  time  of  peace  with  the  utmost  licentiousness  and 
most  unbounded  avidity;  but  in  war  no  man,  however  naturnlly  tenj* 
ucrate,  exceeded  him  in  sobriety. 

When  the  power  that  I^amia  liad  over  him  was  evident  to  all  the 
world,  Demetrius  came,  after  some  ex|)edition  or  other,  to  salute  his 
father,  and  kissed  him  so  cordially  that  he  laughed,  and  said, "  Sure- 
ly, my  son,  you  think  you  are  kissing  Lamia."  Once,  when  he  liad 
been  spending  many  days  with  his  friends  over  the  bottle,  he  ex- 
cused himself  at  his  return  to  court  by  saying,  "  That  he  had  been 
Iiindcred  by  a  deflujion."  *♦  So  I  heard,"  said  Antigonus,  "  but 
whether  was  the  defluxion  from  lliasus  or  from  Chios  ?"  Another 
time,  being  informed  that  he  was  indis{x>sed,  he  went  to  see  him| 
and,  when  he  came  to  the  door,  he  met  one  of  his  favourites  going 
out.  He  went  in,  however,  and  sitting  down  by  him,  took  hold  of 
his  hand.  Demetrius  said  his  fever  had  nqw  left  him,  "  I  know  it," 
said  Antigonus,  "  for  I  met  it  this  moment  at  the  door."  With  such 
mildness  he  treated  his  son's  faults,  out  of  regard  to  his  excellent 
performances.  It  is  the  custono  of  the  Scythians,  in  the  midst  of 
their  carousals,  to  strike  the  strings  of  their  bows,  to  rec.nl,  as  it  were, 
their  courage,  which  is  melting  away  in  pleasure :  but  Demetrius  one 
p'hile  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  pleasure,  and  another  while  to  busi- 
ness; he  did  not  intermix  them.  His  military  talents,  therefore,  did 
pot  suOTer  by  his  attentions  of  a  gifyer  kind. 

Nay,  he  seemed  to  show  greater  abilities  in  his  preparations  for 
war,  than  in  the  use  of  them.  He  was  not  content  unless  he  had 
stores  that  were  more  than  suflicient.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liarly great  in  the  construction  of  his  ships  and  engines,  and  he  took 
an  unwearied  pleasure  in  the  inventing  of  new  ones:  for  he  was  in- 
genious ill  tlie  speculative  part  of  mccimnics;  and  he  did  not,  like 
other  prjrices,  apply  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  those  arts  to  the  pur- 
poses of  diversion,  or  to  pursuits  of  no  utility,  such  as  playing  on  the 
flute,  painting,  ur  turning. 

Miopui,  king  of  Macedou,  spent  his  hours  of  leisure  in  making 
Uftle  tables  and  lamps.     Attalus*^,  surnamed  Phllonicterf,  amused 


*  Plutarch  doei  nor  do  llut  honour  to  Attains  which  he  dettrrea,  when  lie  iiirntioni 
|ia  enpiojroicnls  at  uiiaanliy  of  a  prince.  He  made  man^  experimeuls  in  natural  phi- 
lowphy,  and  wrote  a  irritlbe  on  agriculture.  Other  kingt,  paiticulatl^  liiero  and  Alcli» 
lau>,  did  the  saiae. 

t  Tiiu  ii  a  miuake  lo  Plulvch.  Philomeler  wa»^o(b«r  prince,  who  made  igricultare 
hit  auuiaeiacoii 


'  with  plaatio^  pniww*  beii»,  not  oolj  hciiliig  ml  belle- 
,  bat  hemlock,  aconite,  and  iaiyammm*.  Tboe  be  cokirated 
ia  the  rofil  gfde— ,  and,  besdes  gathering  them  at  thew  pnpcr  sea- 
soos,  made  it  his  boMness  to  know  the  qafities  at  their  jmca  tad 
ink.  And  thekiof:»ofParthia  tookapridein  fiKigiagaadsfaaipca- 
iiif^  biads  for  airowt.  Bat  the  meehaaia  of  Deaetnas  wvre  of  a 
priooely  kind ;  there  was  alwajs  sometluag  great  in  the  fiibric.  To- 
gether with  a  spirit  of  curiositj,  and  lore  at  the  arts,  theie  appeared 
io  all  his  wurks  a  grandeur  of  design,  and  dignity  of  inventioti,  so 
that  tbcT  were  not  only  worth j  of  the  genius  and  wealth,  but  of  the 
hand  of  a  king.  His  friends  were  astonished  at  their  greatness,  aitd 
his  very  cn^^tnics  were  pleased  with  iheir  beautr.  Nor  is  this  de- 
&eription  of  him  at  all  exaggerated.  His  enemies  osed  to  stand  up- 
on the  shore  looking  with  admiration  opoa  hb  galle]rs  of  fifteen  or 
sixteco  banks  of  oars,  as  they  sailed  along;  and  his  engines,  called 
helepoUs,  were  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the  very  towns  which  he  be- 
sieged. This  is  evident  from  facts.  Lysimachus,  who  of  all  the 
princes  of  liis  time  uas  the  bitterest  enemy  to  Demetrius,  whea 
he  came  Io  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  desired  he 
woald  ibow  liim  his  engines  of  war,  and  his  manner  of  navigating 
the  galleys;  and  lie  was  so  struck  with  the  sight  tliat  he  immediately 
retired.  And  the  Rhodians, after  they  had  stood  a  long  siege,  and  at 
last  compromised  the  afliuir,  requested  him  to  leave  some  of  his  en- 
gines, as  monumenLs  both  of  his  power  and  their  valour. 

His  war  witii  the  Rhodians  was  occasioned  by  their  alliance  with 
Ptolemy;  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  brought  the  largest  of  his  kele- 
polci  up  to  their  walls.  Its  base  whs  square;  each  of  its  sides  at  the 
bottom  foily-cight  cubits  wide;  and  it  was  sisiy-six  cubits  liigb. 
The  sides  of  the  several  divisions  gradually  lessened,  so  tliat  the  top 
was  much  narrower  than  the  bottom.  The  inside  was  divided  into 
several  storjs  or  rooms,  one  above  another.  The  front,  which  was 
turned  towards  the  enemy,  had  a  window  in  each  story,  through 
which  missive  weapons  of  various  kinds  were  thrown :  for  it  was  filled 
wiih  men  who  practised  every  method  of  fighting.  It  neither  shook 
nor  veered  the  least  in  its  motion,  but  rolled  on  in  a  steady  upright 
position ;  and  as  it  moved  with  a  horrible  uqise,  jt  at  once  pleased 
;ii)d  terrified  tiic  spcctatorsf. 

He  had  two  couts  of  mail  brought  from  CyprusJ,  for  his  use  in 


*  Vtryetiium  was  •  common  puitonouj  pluiit,  which  iru  M  called  from  llic  poiuti  of 
•|>cai«  bviog  tinged  with  its  juicct. 

4  Uiudiiiut  Siculus  sajs  tliis  nmchina  had  nine  stores:  and  that  it  tolled  on  foul 
Uige  whccU,  each  of  which  was  sixteen  feci  high. 

\  riinv  M)'>  that  the  C^'priuo  udamiut  wat  ioiprcgnat)lc.    Cypra>  wai  faaioiu  foi  \k» 
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this  war,  cacli  of  which  weighed  forty  mhur.  Zollus,  the  maker,  to 
show  the  excellency  of  their  temper,  ordered  a  dart  to  be  sliot  at  one 
of  them  from  an  engine  at  the  distance  of  twenty-six  paces;  and  it 
Stood  so  firm,  that  there  was  no  more  mark  upon  it  than  what  might 
be  made  with  such  a  style  as  is  used  in  writing.  This  he  took  for 
Iiimself,  and  gave  the  other  to  Alcimus  the  Epirot,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  bravery  and  strength  of  any  in  his  army.  The  Epirot's 
whole  suit  of  armour  weighed  two  talents,  whereas  that  of  otltcrs 
weiglied  no  more  tluin  one.  He  fell  in  tlic  siege  of  Rliodcs,  in  aa 
action  near  tlie  theatre. 

As  the  Rhodians  defended  themselves  widi  great  spirit,  Demetrius 
was  not  able  to  do  any  thing  considerable.  There  was  one  tiring  in 
their  conduct  which  he  particularly  resented,  and  for  that  reason  he 
persisted  in  the  siege.  They  had  taken  the  vessel  in  which  were  let- 
ters from  Ills  wife  Phila,  together  with  some  robes  and  pieces  of  ta- 
pestry, and  they  sent  it,  as  it  was,  to  Ptolemy.  In  which  tliey  were 
far  from  imitating  the  politeness  of  the  Athenians,  who,  when  they 
were  at  war  with  Philip,  happening  to  take  his  couriers,  retidall  thf 
other  letters,  but  sent  him  tlwt  of  Olympias  with  the  seal  entire. 

But  Demetrius,  though  much  incensed,  did  not  retaliate  upoti  the 
Rhodians,  though  he  soon  had  an  opportuiiity.  Protogenes  ofC^itinus 
was  at  that  time  painting  for  them  the  history  of  Julysus*,  and  had 
slmost  finished  it,  when  Demetrius  seized  it  in  one  of  the  suburbs. 
The  Ilhodians  sent  a  herald  to  entreat  iiim  to  spare  the  work,  and  uot 
»uffer  it  to  be  destroyed.  Upon  which  he  said,  "  He  would  rather 
burn  the  pictures  of  liis  father,  than  hurt  so  laborious  a  piece  of  art," 
For  Protogenes  is  said  to  have  been  seven  years  in  finishing  it, 
Apelles  U-Us  us,  that  when  he  first  taw  it,  be  was  so  much  astouisUcJ 

•ctil  of  wliich  krmoiir  wu  ■•de  even  in  the  time  of  tlie  TrojtD  war;  aud  Agaraeranau 
bid  ■  cuiru%«eDt  liioi  hum  Cjninu  king  of  Cyprus. — Hum.  II.  x'l, 

*  Wr  lute  nut  uirt  willi  the  (jarticutnr  lulijcct  uf  lliu  I'umoui  paintiog.  Jalyius  wo* 
wne  of  tbc  fabuluui  heroes,  Uie  sou  of  Ocliiuiui,  »nd  grwidsuu  ol' Apollo;  and  there  it  a 
town  in  Rhodci  called  Jaty>iu,  wliicli  probitit^  had  iti  name  fioni  hint.  It  was  m  tlua 
picture  that  Protogcors,  wheu  he  bad  long  laboured  in  vain  to  paint  tbe  roam  of  a  dog, 
bappilj  hit  it  olT,  by  tlirowing  the  brush  in  auger  at  tbe  dog's  mouth,  i£lian,  aa  welt  a* 
Plutaicb,  says  that  tie  was  seven  years  in  Gouliiiig  it  Pliny  tells  u>,  that  he  gave  it  four 
coati  of  colours,  that  when  one  was  ctTaced  by  time,  auulher  might  supply  its  place,  tia 
tells  Ol,  too,  that  while  I'rotogeon  was  at  work,  he  was  viiiteil  by  Demetrius,  aud  wlien 
ti>c  latter  askod  him,  haw  he  could  prosecute  his  work  with  so  murb  calmness  under  Ibo 
rage  of  war,  he  answered,  "  That  though  bcmctriuii  Maa  at  wur  with  Rbodci,  be  did  not 
aupppse  he  was  at  war  wilb  tlie  arti."  lie  is  aaid  to  have  lived  on  lupines  during  the 
time  he  was  employed  on  this  paiutiag,  that  his  judgment  might  not  bo  clouded  by  lur- 
utious  diet.  Tlie  picture  was  brought  to  Itumc  by  Co»iu>,  uud  placed  in  thcTeiaple  of 
Peace,  nhrre  it  rrniaiticd  till  tb«  line  of  Cemuiodul}  when,  lojjtilici  nilb  the  leaiplc,  Jt 
fvii  comuucd  Uj  tin. 
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(hat  he  could  not  speak;  and,  at  last,  when  he  recovered  Wxraself,  he 
said,  "  A  masterpiece  of  labour!  A  wonderful  performance !  But  H 
want5  tliose  graces  which  raise  the  fame  of  my  paintings  to  the  skits." 
This  piece  was  afterwards  carried  to  Rome,  andj  being  added  to  the 
number  of  those  collected  there,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Rhodl- 
mns  now  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war.  Demetrius  too  wanted 
only  a  pretence  to  put  an  end  to  it,  aftd  he  found  one.  TTie  Atheni- 
ans came  and  reconciled  them,  on  this  condition,  that  the  Rhodians 
should  assist  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  as  allies,  in  all  their  wars/ 
except  those  wiili  Ptolemy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  culled  him  to  their  succour  against 
Cassander,  who  was  besieging  their  city:  in  consequence  of  wliich, 
he  sailed  thither  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  s 
numerous  body  of  land-forces.  With  these  he  not  only  drove  Cas- 
sander out  of  Attica,  but  followed  him  to  Thefmopylse,  and  entirely 
defeated  iiim  there.  Heracltea  then  voluntarily  submitted,  and  he 
received  into  his  army  six  thousand  Macedonians,  who  came  over  to 
him.  In  his  return  he  restored  liberty  to  the  Greeks  within  tlie  straits 
of  Thermopylae,  took  the  Boeotians  into  his  alliance,  and  made  him* 
self  master  ofCenchrte.  He  likewise  reduced  Phyle  and  Panactus, 
the  bulwarks  of  Attica,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by  Cassander,  and 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  again.  Tlie  AtheniaDs, 
though  they  had  lavished  honours  on  lum  before  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant manner,  yet  contrived  on  this  occasion  to  appear  new  in  their 
flatteiy.  They  gave  orders  that  he  should  lodge  in  the  back  part  of 
the  Parthenon;  which  accordingly  he  did,  and  Minerva  was  said  to 
have  received  him  as  her  guest :  a  guest  not  very  fit  to  come  under 
her  roof,  or  suitable  to  her  virgin  purity. 

In  one  of  their  expeditious,  his  brother  Philip  took  up  his  quarter* 
in  a  house  where  there  were  three  young  women.     His  father,  AntK» 
gonus,  said  nothing  to  Philip;   but  called  the  quarter-master,  and 
said  to  him  in  his  presence,  "  Why  do  not  you  remove  my  son  oat 
of  this  lodging,  where  he  is  so  much  straitened  for  room?"  And  De- 
metrius, who  ought  to  have  reverenced  Minerva,  if  on  no  other  ac- 
count, yet  as  his  eldest  sister  (for  so  he  affected  to  call  her)  behaved 
in  such  a  manner  to  persons  of  both  sexes  who  were  above  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  and  the  citadel  was  so  polluted  with  his  debauch- 
cries,  that  it  appeared  to  be  kept  sacred  in  some  degree,  when  h« 
indulged  himself  only  with  such  prostitutes  as  Chrysis,  Lamia,  Demo, 
and  Anticyra. 

Some  things  we  choose  to  pass  over  out  of  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  city  of  Athens;  but  tlie  virtue  and  chastity  of  Demoeles  ought 
iiot  to  be  left  uuder  the  veil  of  silence.     Democlts  was  very  youug. 
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and  his  beauty  Was  no  secret  to  Dcmetiius.  Indeed,  his  surname 
unhappily  declared  it,  for  he  was  called  Deinocles  the  Handsome. 
J)cmcti'ius,  througli  his  emissaries,  left  nothing  unattenipted  to  gain 
iiim  by  great  oflcrs,  or  to  intimidate  him  by  threat;*;  but  neither  could 
prevail.  He  left  the  wrestling-ring,  and  all  public  exercises,  and 
made  use  only  of  a  private  bath.  Demetrius  watched  his  opportu- 
nity, and  surprised  him  there  alone.  The  boy,  seeing  nobody  near 
to  assist  him,  and  the  impossibility  of  resisting  with  any  effect,  took 
ofl'the  cover  of  the  cauldron,  and  jumped  into  the  boiling  water.  It 
is  true  he  came  to  an  unworthy  end,  but  his  sentiments  were  worthy 
of  his  country,  and  of  his  personal  merit. 

Very  ditfercnt  were  those  of  Cletenctus  the  son  of  Clcomcdon. 
That  youth  having  procured  his  father  the  remission  of  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents,  brought  letters  from  Demetrius  to  the  people,  signifying  hi* 
pleasure  in  that  respect:  by  which  he  not  only  dishonoured  himself, 
but  brought  great  trouble  u  jK)n  the  city.  The  people  took  off  the  fine, 
hut  at  the  same  time  they  made  a  decree,  that  no  citizen  should  for 
the  future  bring  any  letter  from  Demetrius.  Yet  when  they  found 
that  Demetrius  waj  disobliged  at  it,  and  expressed  his  resentment  in 
strong  terms,  they  not  only  repealed  the  act,  but  punished  the  persons 
who  proposed  and  supported  it,  some  with  death,  and  some  with  ba- 
nishment. They  likewise  passed  a  new  edici,  impotting,  "  That 
the  people  of  Athens  had  resolved,  that  whalioever  thinij  Demetriu* 
might  command  should  be  accounted  iiojy  in  respect  of  the  gods,  and 
just  in  respect  of  men."  Some  person  of  better  principle,  on  thU 
occasion,  hap|)cning  to  say,  that  Siratocles  was  mad  in  proposing 
such  decrees,  Demochares  the  Lcuconian  answered,  "  He  would  be 
mad,  if  he  were  not  mad."  Stratoclcs  found  his  advantage  in  his 
servility;  and  for  this  saying,  Deniochurcs  was  prosecuted  and  banished 
the  citf.  To  such  meannesses  were  the  .Athenians  brought,  when  tiie 
garrison  seemed  to  be  removed  out  of  their  city,  and  they  pretended 
to  be  a  free  people  I 

Demetrius  afterwards  pasted  into  Pcto]x>nnesus,  where  he  found  no 
resistance,  for  all  his  enemies  fled  before  him,  or  surrendered  their 
cities.  He  therefore  reduced  with  ease  that  part  of  tlic  country  called 
jlcte,  and  all  Arcadia,  except  Mantinea.  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth, 
he  set  free  from  their  garrisons,  by  giving  the  commauding  officers  a 
hundred  talents  to  evacuate  them.  Atxiut  iluit  time  the  feasts  of 
Juno  came  on  at  Argos,  n'nd  Demetrius  pre<.ided  in  the  games  and 
other  exhibitions.  During  these  Kolemnities,  he  married  Dcidamia, 
the  daughter  of  /Eacidcs  king  of  the  Molossiaiis,  and  sister  of  Pyrr- 
hus.  He  told  the  Sicyoniuns  th.it  they  lived  out  of  their  city,  and 
ahowing  them  a  more  Bdvaiii.i|;cous  situation,  pcrsuadud  them  u» 
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build  one  wlicrc  the  town  now  stands.  Along  with  the  situation  kf 
likewise  changed  the  name,  calling  the  town  Demetrios,  instead  of 
bicyon. 

Tlie  states  being  assembled  at  the  Istiimus,  and  a  prodrgicms  num- 
ber of  people  attending,  lie  was  proclaimed  general  of  all  Greece, 
as  Philip  'and  Alexander  had  been  before;  and,  in  the  elation  of 
power  and  success,  he  thought  himself  a  much  greater  man.  Alex- 
ander robbed  no  other  prince  of  liis  title,  nor  did  he  ever  declare 
himself  king  of  kings,  though  he  raised  many  both  to  the  style  and 
authority  of  kings:  hut  Demetrius  thought  no  man  worthy  o(  that 
title  except  his  father  and  himself.  He  even  ridiculed  those  who 
made  use  of  it,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  he  heard  the  sycophants  at 
his  table  drinking  king  Demetrius,  Scleucus  commander  of  tlie  ele- 
phants, Ftolemy  admiral,  Lysimachus  treasurer,  and  Agathocirs,  the 
Sicilian,  governor  of  the  islands.  The  rest  of  them  only  laughed  at 
euch  extravagant  instances  of  vanity.  Lysimachus  alone  was  angry, 
because  Demetrius  seemed  to  tliink  him  no  better  tban  ■  eunuch; 
for  the  princes  of  the  cast  had  generally  eunuchs  for  their  treasurers. 
Lysimachus,  indeed,  was  the  must  violent  enemy  that  he  had;  and 
now  taking  an  opportunity  to  disparage  him  on  account  of  his  pas- 
sion forl^unia,  he  said,  "  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  a  whore 
act  in  a  tragedy*.'"  Demetrius  said  in  answer,  "  My  whore  is  ao^ 
lionester  woman  than  his  Penelope."  4| 

When  lie  was  preparing  to  return  to  Athens,  he  wrote  to  the  re- 
public, that  on  his  arrival  he  intended  to  be  initiated,  and  to  be  im- 
mediately admitted,  not  only  to  the  less  mysteries,  but  even  to  those 
called  intuitive.  This  was  unlawful  and  unprecedented;  for  the  less 
mysteries  were  cekbrated  in  Februaryt,  and  the  greater  in  Septcm- 
bcrj;  and  none  were  admitted  to  the  intuitive  till  a  year  at  least  af- 
ier  they  had  attended  the  greater  n»ysteries§.  When  the  letters  were 
read,  Pytliodorus  the  torch-bearer  was  the  only  person  who  ventured 
to  oppose  his  demand,  and  his  opposition  was  entirely  inefiectuaL 
Stratocles  procured  a  decree  that  the  month  oi Muutfchioyi  should  be 
culled  and  re|)uted  the  month  oi  j^uf/iesterion,  to  give  Demetrius  an 
opi>ortujiity  for  jiis  tirst  initiation,  which  waA  to  be  performed  iii  the 
ward  of  Agra.     After  which,  Munychion  was  changed  agaiu  into 

*  Tlie  modern  ((tgc  needt  not  be  pat  to  the  blush  by  tbu  'uacrtion  la  fatour  of  lli« 
(III  icnt ;  the  rratoii  o(  it  wu,  thai  Uiere  were  no  wumen  actort,  JVIeu  in  feniaU  dteaae} 
perlonmiil  tlicic  paris. 

t  Aulliesterioa.  ^  Botidroniioii. 

(  riuUrrli  in  Iliii  jilacu  iccou  to  make  a  didercuce  between  the  iatuilii-e  and  (b< 
gieatrr  myslrries,  lliougli  Ihey  ate  commonly  underitoud  lo  be  Uie  same.  Caiauhon  and 
tlciinius  think  ilic  trit  cumi|>t;  but  lUc  DiAqncr  iu  wbtch  tbcy  would  tcators  il doe*  out 
tender  ^  1cm  ^ciptcacd. 
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BoSdhMnion,  By  these  means  Demetrius  was  admitted  to  the  greater 
mysteries,  and  to  immediate  inspection.  Hence  those  strokes  of  sa- 
tire upon  Stratocles  from  the  poet  Phiiippidcs "  The  man  who  can 

contract  tiie  whole  year  into  one  montli:"  and  witli  respect  to  Dc- 

metrius's  being  lodged  in  tlic  Parthenon "  The  man  who  turni 

tJie  teiiipk's  into  inns,  and  brings  prostitutes  into  the  company  of  the 
virgin  goddess." 

But  amongst  the  many  abuses  and  enormities  committed  in  their 
city,  no  one  seems  to  have  given  the  Athenians  greater  uneasiness 
than  this:  he  ordiTfd  them  to  raise  two  hundre«l  and  fifiy  talents  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  the  sum  was  exacted  witli  the  greatest  rigour. 
When  the  money  was  brought  in,  and  he  saw  it  all  together,  he  order- 
ed it  to  be  given  toLaniiu  and  his  other  mistresses  to  buy  soap.  Thus 
the  disgrace  hurt  them  more  than  the  loss,  arid  tlie  application  more 
than  the  impost.  Some,  however,  say,  that  it  was  not  to  the  Atheni- 
ans iic  behaved  in  lliis  manner,  but  to  the  people  of  Thcssnly.  Be  ■ 
sides  this  dis-igreeable  tax,  L^niia  extorted  money  from  many  per- 
sons, on  her  own  autliority,  to  enable  her  to  provide  an  entertainment 
iur  the  king;  and  the  expense  of  that  supper  was  so  remarkable,  that 
Lynceus  the  Samian  took  pains  to  give  a  description  of  it.  For  the 
same  reason,  a  comic  poet  of  those  times,  with  t'qual  wit  and  truth, 
called  Luniia  an  Helejtolis.  And  Demochares  the  Solisin  called  De- 
metrius Muthos,  tliat  is,  Fable,  because  he  too  hud  his  Laniia'^. 

The  great  interest  that  Lamia  had  with  Demetrius  in  consequence 
«f  his  passion  for  her,  excited  a  spirit  of  envy  and  aversion  to  her, 
not  only  in  the  breasts  of  his  wives,  but  of  his  friends.     Demefriug 
having  seut  ambassadors  to  Lysimathus,  on  some  occasion  or  other, 
that  prince  amused  iiiraself  one  day  with  showing  them  the  deep 
wounds  he  had  received  from  a  lion's  claws  in  his  arms  and  thighs, 
and  gave  them  an  account  of  his  being  shut  up  with  that  wild  beast, 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  the  battle  he  had  with  itf.     Upon 
which  they  laughed  and  said,  "  The  king,  our  tnaster,  100,  bears  on 
bis  neck  the  marks  of  a  dreadful  wild  beast  called  a  Lamia."     Indeed, 
it  was  strange  that  he  should  at  first  have  so  great  an  ohjectioa 
igainst  t/ie  disparity  of  years  between  hin\  and  Pliila,  and  afterwards 
fall  into  such  a  lusting  captivity   to  Lamia,  though  she  had  passed 


*  Fabiilnut  liistorj  niciitioni  a  <im:cn  of  Lybi«,  wlio,  out  of  riige  for  the  loji  of  her 
own  children,  ordered  (Uusc  ofottier  wuiucii  lu  be  liroughl  to  her.  and  devuurrd  tlietn* 
f  rooi  whence  jbc  wrai  called  Lamia,  from  Itie  flKcnician  wurd  Lahama,  to  dcruur.  L  poD 
Ibu  accoant,  Diodurus  If  Us  us,  ibat  Lamia  became  a  bugbear  to  cliildrcn.  Aud  tlii»  «- 
ti»6es  M.  Uucier  witli  regard  to  the  cjplonalioii  of  tli'u  passage  in  I'luiucch, 

>  Juiliii  and  I'aiisnniBs  meuliuD  Uiis,  but  y.  Curtiiu  doubu  the  Uiilh  oi  Uj  aud  h« 
^babl^  IS  iu  llie  riulit. 


her  prime  at  their  first  acqunintance.  One  evening  when  Lamia  had 
been  playing  on  the  flute  at  supper,  Demetrius  asked  Demn,gurnaracd 
JWaHt'a*,  what  she  tliought  of  her?  •*  I  think  her  an  old  woman, Sir," 
said  Demo.  Another  time,  when  there  was  an  extraordinary  dessert 
on  the  table,  he  said  to  her,  "  Vou  see  what  fine  things  Lamia  sends 

inc." "  My  mother  will  send  you  finer,"  answered  Demo,  **  if  you 

will  but  lie  with  her." 

We  shall  mention  only  one  story  more  of  Lamia,  which  relates  to 
her  censure  of  (he  celebrated  judgment  of  Bocchoris.  In  Egypt 
there  was  a  young  man  extremely  desirous  of  the  favours  of  a 
courtesan  named  Thonis,  but  siic  set  too  high  a  price  upon  them — 
Afterwards  he  fancied  that  he  enjoyed  her  in  a  dream,  and  his  desire 
was  satisfied.  Thonis  upon  this  commenced  an  action  agninst  him 
for  the  money;  and  Bocchoris,  having  heard  both  parties,  ordered 
(lie  man  tu  tell  the  gold  that  she  demanded  into  a  bason,  and  shake 
it  about  before  her,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  it:  "For 
fancy,"  said  he,  "  is  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  truth."  Lamia  did 
not  think  this  a  just  sentence;  "  because  the  woman's  desire  of  the 
gold  was  not  removed  by  the  appearance  of  it;  whereas  the  dreaiq 
cured  the  passion  of  her  lover." 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  the  snbject  of  our 
narrative  now  (urns  the  comic  scene  into  tragedy.  All  the  other 
kings  having  united  tlu-ir  forces  against  Antigonus,  Demetrius  left 
Greece  in  order  to  join  l)Im,  and  was  greatly  animated  to  find  his 
father  preparing  for  war  with  a  spirit  above  his  years.  Had  Anti- 
gonus aVtntcd  a  little  of  his  pretensions,  and  restrained  his  ambition 
to  govern  the  world,  he  might  have  kept  the  pre-eminence  among 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  son 
after  him;  but  being  naturally  arrogant,  imperious,  and  no  less 
insolent  in  his  expressions  than  in  his  actions,  he  exasperated  many 
young  and  powerful  princes  against  him.  He  boasted,  that  "  he 
^ould  break  the  present  league,  and  disperse  the  united  armies  vvith 
as  much  ease  as  u  boy  does  a  flock  of  birds,  by  throwing  a  stone,  ot 
making  a  slight  noise." 

He  had  an  arniy  of  more  than  seventy  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  seventy-five  clepiiants.  The  enemy's  infantry  consisted 
of  sixty-four  thousand  men,  theii  cavalry  of  ten  thousand  five  huii-. 
dred;  they  hud  four  hundred  elephants,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
armed  chariots.  When  the  two  armies  were  in  sight,  there  was  a 
visible  change  in  the  mind  of  Antigonus,  but  rather  with  respect  to 
his  hopes  tluin  his  resolution.  In  other  engagements  his  spirits  used 
to  be  liigh,  his  port  lofiy,  his  voice  loud,  and  his  expressions  vauati 
*  In  Eoglubj  Miu  Madcap. 
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ing;  insomuch  that  he  would  sonaetimes,  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
let  fall  «ome  jocular  expression,  to  show  his  unconcern,  and  his 
contempt  of  his  adversary:  but  at  tliis  time  he  was  obser\'ed  for  the 
iDost  part  to  be  thoughtful  and  silent ;  and  one  day  he  presenttid  his 
son  to  the  army,  and  recommended  him  as  his  successor.  What 
appeared  still  more  extraordinary,  was,  that  he  took  him  aside  into 
his  tsnt,  and  discoursed  with  him  there;  for  he  never  used  to  com- 
municate his  intentions  to  him  in  priTate,  or  to  consult  him  in  the 
least,  but  to  rely  entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  and  to  give  order* 
for  the  execution  of  what  he  had  resolved  on  by  himself.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Demetrius,  when  very  young,  once  asked  him  when  they 
should  decamp  ?  and  that  he  answered  angrily,  "  Are  you  afraid  that 
you  only  shall  not  hear  the  trumpet  r" 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  true,  their  spirits  were  depressed  by  ill 
omens.  Demetrius  dreamed  that  Alexander  came  to  him  in  a  mag- 
nificent suit  of  armour,  and  asked  him  what  was  to  be  tlie  word  in 
the  ensuing  battle  ?  Demetrius  answei  ed,  Jupiter  and  f'ictory!  upoa 
which  Alexander  said,  "  I  go  then  to  your  adversaries,  for  they  arc 
ready  to  receive  me."  When  the  army  was  put  in  order  of  battle^ 
Antigonus  stumbled  as  he  went  out  of  his  tent,  and  falling  on  his 
face,  received  a  considerable  hurt.  After  he  had  recovered  him- 
self, he  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  prayed  either 
for  victory,  or  that  he  might  die  before  he  was  sensible  that  the  da/ 
was  lost. 

When  the  battle  was  hegun,  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  his  best 
cavalry,  fell  upon  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  fought  with 
so  much  bravery,  that  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight;  but  by  a  vain  and 
unseasonable  ambition  to  go  upon  the  pursuit,  he  lost  the  victory : 
for  he  went  so  far,  that  he  could  not  get  back  to  join  his  infantry, 

the  enemy's  elephants  having  taken  u|)  the  intermediate  space. 

Seleucus,  now  seeing  his  adversary's  foot  deprived  of  their  horse,  did 
not  attack  them,  but  rode  about  them  as  if  he  was  going  every 
moment  to  charge ;  intending  by  this  manoeuvre  both  to  terrify  them, 
iiiid  to  give  them  opportunity  to  change  sides.  The  event  answered 
his  expectation.  Great  part  separated  from  the  main  body,  and 
voluntarily  came  over  to  him;  the  rest  were  put  to  the  rout.  When 
great  numbers  were  bearing  down  ujxjn  Antigonus,  one  of  those  that 
were  about  him  &ai<l,  "  They  are  coming  against  you.  Sir."  He 
answered,  "  What  other  object  can  they  have?  But  Demetrius  will 
come  to  my  assistance."  In  this  hope  he  continued  to  the  last,  still 
looking  about  for  his  son,  till  he  fell  under  a  shower  of  darts.  l!li 
servants  and  his  very  friends  forsook  him;  only  Thorax  of  L»ii /;: 
remained  by  the  dead  body. 
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tier  prime  at  their  first  acquaintance.  Ooe  eventog  when  Lamia  had 
heen  playing  on  ti»e  flute  at  supper,  Demetrius  asked  Demo,  surnamcd 
Alaniu*,  what  slic  tliougiit  of  her  ?  "  I  thinlt  her  an  old  woman,  Sir," 
said  Demo.  Another  time,  when  there  was  an  extraordinary  dessert 
on  the  table,  he  said  to  lier,  "  You  see  what  fine  things  Lamia  sends 

nae." "  My  motherwill  send  you  finer,"  answered  Demo,  "  if  you 

will  but  lie  with  licr." 

We  shall  mention  only  one  story  more  of  Lamia,  which  relates  to 
lier  censure  of  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Bocchoris.  In  Egypt 
there  was  a   young  mnn   extremely   de&irous  of  the   favours  of  a 

courtesan  named  Thonis,  but  she  set  too  high  a  price  upon  them. , 

Afterwards  he  fancied  that  he  enjoyed  her  in  a  dream,  and  his  desire 
was  satisfied.  Thonis  upon  this  commenced  an  action  against  him 
for  the  money;  and  Bocchoris,  having  heard  both  parties,  ordered 
(he  man  tu  tell  the  gold  (hat  she  demanded  into  a  bason,  and  shako 
it  about  before  her,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  it:  "  For 
faocy,"  said  he,  "  is  no  more  than  tlic  shadow  of  truth."  Lamia  diil 
not  think  this  a  just  sentence;  "  because  tlie  woman's  desire  of  the 
gold  was  not  removed  by  the  8pi>earancc  of  it;  whereas  the  drean) 
cured  the  passion  of  her  lover." 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  the  subject  of  our 
narrative  now  turns  the  comic  scene  into  tragedy.  All  the  other 
kings  having  united  their  forces  against  Antigonus,  Demetrius  left 
Greece  in  order  to  join  him,  and  was  greatly  animated  to  find  his 
fatiier  preparing  for  war  with  a  spirit  above  his  years.  Had  Anti- 
gonus  abated  a  little  of  his  pretensions,  and  restrained  his  ambition 
(o  govern  the  world,  he  might  Imve  kept  the  pre-eminence  amon^ 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  son 
after  him;  but  being  naturally  arrogant,  imperious,  and  no  less 
insolent  in  his  expressions  than  in  [its  actions,  lie  exasperated  many 
young  and  powerful  princes  ugainst  him.  He  boasted,  that  "  h« 
^ould  brc:ik  the  present  league,  and  disperse  the  united  armies  with 
ns  much  case  as  a  boy  docs  a  flock  of  birds,  by  throwing  a  stone,  or 
making  a  slight  noise." 

He  had  an  army  of  more  than  seventy  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  >cventy-fivc  elephants.  The  enemy's  infantry  consisted 
of  sixty-four  thousand  men,  then  cavalry  of  ten  thousand  five  huut 
dred;  they  had  four  hundred  elephants,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
nrmrd  chariots.  When  the  two  armies  were  in  sight,  there  was  a 
visible  change  in  the  mind  of  Antigonus,  but  rather  with  respect  to 
liis  hopes  thiiii  hi'*  resolution.  In  other  engagements  his  spirits  used 
to  be  high,  his  port  Jofty,  his  voice  loud,  and  his  cxpres&iuu»  vauuti 
*  In  Enj^liib,  Miu  Utdcip. 
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ing;  insomuch  that  he  would  sometimes,  in  the  heat  uf  the  action, 
let  fall  some  jocular  expression,  to  show  his  unconcern,  nnd  hla 
contempt  of  his  adversary:  but  at  this  time  he  was  olwcrvcd  tor  th« 
roost  part  to  be  thoughtful  and  silent ;  and  one  day  he  presentud  hi* 
eon  to  the  army,  and  recommended  him  as  his  nuccrssor.  What 
appeared  still  more  extraordinary,  was,  that  he  took  him  aside  into 
his  tent,  and  discoursed  with  him  theic;  for  he  never  uxcd  to  com- 
municate  his  intentions  to  liim  in  private,  or  to  consult  him  in  the 
least,  but  to  rely  entirely  on  his  own  judp;mcnt,  and  to  give  orden 
for  the  execution  of  wliat  he  had  resolved  on  by  himsL-lf,  It  is  re- 
ported that  Demetrius,  when  very  young,  once  asked  him  when  they 
should  decamp?  and  that  he  answered  angrily,  "  Arc  you  afraid  that 
you  only  shall  not  hear  the  trumpet?" 

On  thb  occasion,  it  is  true,  their  spiritf  were  depressed  l)y  ill 
omens.  Demetrius  dreamed  that  Alexander  cnmc  to  him  in  a  mag' 
nificent  snit  of  armour,  and  asked  him  »hat  wats  to  be  the  word  in 
the  ensuing  battle  ?  Demetrius  answa  cd,  Jtijnter  <md  Ficttiry!  upon 
which  Alexander  said,  "  I  go  then  to  your  adverxatics,  for  they  are 
naij  to  rrceiw  me."  When  tke  annj  «M  pM  in  order  of  battle, 
ABtijpmas  stumbM  as  he  weal  ool  of  Iw  ceat,  tad  Calling  on  hit 
fKf,  teceifgd  a  eoosiderable  hvt.  After  he  had  neemnd  him- 
ari^  he; 

n^ht^gtefchrfwete—  mwM\  nai  ^t  ^ 
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The  battle  being  thus  decided,  the  kings  who  were  viciorioua 
dismembered  the  kingdom  of  Antigouus  and  Demetrius,  like  some 
great  body,  and  ciicl)  look  a  limhj  thus  adding  to  their  own  domi- 
nions tlie  provinces  which  tliosc  two  princes  were  possessed  of  before. 
Demetrius  fled  with  ii%'e  tiiousand  foot,  and  four  tliousaitd  horse : 
and  as  he  reached  Cphesus  in  a  siiort  time,  and  was  in  want  of  money. 
It  was  expected  that  he  would  not  spare  the  temple.  However,  he 
not  only  spared  it  himself*,  but  fearing  that  his  soldiers  might  be 
tempted  to  violate  it,  be  immediately  left  the  place,  and  embarked 
for  Greece.  FTis  principal  dependence  was  upon  the  Aihcuians ; 
for  with  them  lie  had  left  his  ships,  his  money,  and  his  wife  Deida- 
tnia;  and  in  tiiis  distress  he  thought  he  could  i)ave  np  safer  asylum 
than  tiieir  affection.  He  therefore  pursued  his  voyage  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition ;  but  ambassadors  from  Athens  met  him  near  the 
Cycladts,  and  entreated  him  not  to  think  of  going  thither,  because 
the  people  had  declared,  by  an  edict,  that  they  would  receive  no 
ting  into  their  city.  As  for  Deidamia,  they  had  conducted  her  to 
iVIciraru,  with  a  proper  retinue,  and  all  the  respect  due  to  her  rank. 
This  so  enraged  Demetrius,  that  he  was  no  lunger  master  of  himself; 
though  he  had  hitherto  born  his  misfortune  with  sufficient  calmness. 
Bud  discovered  no  mean  or  irngenerous  sentiment  in  tlie  great  change 
b(  his  afHiirs:  but  to  be  deceived,  beyond  all  his  expectation,  by  the 
Athenians;  to  find  by  facts  that  their  afTcction,  so  great  in  ap)Karaocc, 
was  only  false  and  counterfeit!  was  a  thing  tliat  cut  him  to  the  hvurt. 
Indeed,  excessive  hoooors  are  a  very  indifferent  proof  of  the  regard 
of  the  people  for  kings  and  princes :  for  all  tlie  value  of  those  honours 
rests  iu  their  being  freely  given;  and  there  can  be  no  certainty  of 
that,  because  the  givers  may  be  niider  the  influence  of  fear;  aiid  fear 
and  love  often  produce  the  same  public  declarations.  For  the  same 
reason  wise  princes  will  not  look  upon  statues,  pictures,  or  divine 
lionours,  but  rather  consider  their  own  actions  and  behaviour,  and 
in  consequence  thereof,  either  believe  those  honours  real,  or  disregard 
them  as  the  dictates  of  necessity.  Nothing  more  frequently  happens, 
than  that  the  people  hate  their  sovereigns  the  most,  nt  the  time 
that  he  is  receiving  the  most  immoderate  honours,  the  tribute  of  uu-< 
willing  minds. 

Demetrius,  though  he  severely  felt  this  ill  trcMment,  was  not  in  a 
Condition  to  revenge  it;  he  therelbre,  by  his  envoys,  expostulated 
with  the  Athenians  in  moderate  terms,  and  only  desired  them  to 
&eud  him  his  galleys,  among  which  there  wns  one  of  thirteen  hanks 
of  oars.  As  soon  as  lie  had  received  tliem,  he  steered  for  the  isthmus, 
T;ut  found  his  alFairs  there  in  a  very  bad  situation.  The  ciuc»  *:x- 
'  *  ,A  flriLiag  prouf  tlitt  •tlfenitjr  <•  ibv  ptttot  of  virtue ! 
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l>elled  his  garrisons,  and  were  all  revoltiiit^  to  his  enemies.  Leaving 
Pyirhus  in  Greece,  he  then  sailed  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  by  the 
ravages  he  committed  in  the  country,  distressed  Lysimachus,  as  well 
as  enriched  and  secured  the  fidelity  of  his  own  forces,  which  now 
began  to  gather  strength,  and  improve  into  a  respectable  army.  The 
other  kings  paid  no  regard  to  Lysmiachus,  who,  at  the  same  tino* 
that  he  was  much  more  formidable  in  hi«  power  than  Demetrius,  wa» 
not  in  the  least  more  moderate  in  his  conduct.  "i 

Soon  after  this,  Seleucus  sent  proposals  of  marriage  to  Stratonice, 
the  daughter  of  Demetrius  by  Phila.  He  had,  indeed,  already  a  son. 
named  Antiochus,  by  Apama,  a  Persian  lady;  but  he  thought  that 
his  dominions  were  sufficient  for  more  heirs,  and  that  he  stood  ia 
need  of  tliis  new  alliance,  because  he  saw  Lysimachus  marrjing one 
of  Ptolemy's  daughters  himself,  and  taking  the  other  for  his  sou 
Agathocles.  A  connexion  with  Seleucus  was  a  happy  and  unexpectccj 
turn  of  fortune  for  Demetrius. 

He  took  his  daughter,  and  sailed  witli  his  whole  fleet  to  Syria.  Ia 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  be  was  several  times  under  a  necessity  of  . 
tnaking  land,  and  he  touched  in  particular  U])on  tlie  coast  of  Cilicia, 
which  had  been  given  to  Plistarchus,  the  brother  of  Cassandcr,  as  his 
•hare  aftec  the  defeat  of  Anligonus.  Plistarchus,  thinking  himself 
injured  by  the  descent  which  Demetrius  made  upon  his  country, 
went  immediately  to  Cassander,  to  complain  of  Seleucus  for  liavinj 
reconciled  himself  to  the  common  enemy,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  kings.  Demetrius,  being  informed  of  his  departure, 
left  the  sea,  and  marched  up  to  Quinda ;  where,  finding  twelve  han* 
dred  talents,  the  remains  of  his  father's  treasures,  lie  carried  them 
OlT,  embarked  again  without  interruption,  and  set  sail  with  tlw  utmost 
CX]>edition,  his  wife  Phila  having  joined  him  by  the  way. 

Seleucus  met  him  at  Orossus.  Tlieir  interview  was  conducted  io 
4  sincere  and  princely  manner,  without  any  marks  of  design  or  sus- 
picion. Seleucus  invited  Demetrius  first  to  his  pavilion,  and  thei» 
Demetrius  entertained  him  in  his  galley  of  thirteen  banks  of  oars._ 
They  conversed  at  their  ease,  and  passed  the  time  together  without 
guards  or  arms,  till  Seleucus  took  Stratonice,  and  carried  her  with 
great  pomp  to  Antioch. 

Demetrius  seized  tlie  province  of  Cilicia,  and  sent  Phila  to  her 
brother  Cassander,  to  answer  the  accusations  brouglii  against  him  by 
Plistarchus.  Meantime  Deidamia  came  to  him  from  Greece,  but 
she  had  not  spent  any  long  time  with  him  before  she  sickened  and 
died;  and  Demetrius  having  accommodated  matters  with  Ptolemy 
through  Seleucus,  it  was  agreed  tlutl  he  sUoMld  marry  Piolcmiiis,  tke 
^Auj^litei  of  that  prince. 
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Hitlterto  Seleucus  had  behaved  with  honour  and  propriety;  but 
afterwards  he  demanded  that  Demetrius  should  surrender  Cilicla  to 
hioj  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  on  his  refusal  to  do  that,  angrily  insisted 
on  having  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This  behaviour  appeared  unjustifiable 
jind  cruel.  When  he  already  commanded  Asia  from  the  Indies  tp 
tlie  Syrian  sea,  how  sordid  was  it  to  quarrel  for  two  cities,  with  « 
prince  who  was  his  father-iu-law,  and  who  laboured  under  so  painful 
a  reverse  of  fortune !  A  strong  proof  how  true  the  maxim  of  Plato  is, 
TfuU  the  nian  who  vjoiUdhe  trulj/  hapjM/  should  not  study  to  eulnrgt 
his  estate,  but  to  contract  his  desires :  for  he  who  does  not  restiaia 
Jiis  avarice  must  for  ever  he  poor. 

However,  Demetrius,  far  from  being  intimidated,  said,  "  Though 
I  had  lost  a  thousand  battles  as  great  as  that  of  Ipsus,  nothing  should 
Lring  me  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Seleucus;"  and  upon  this  principle, 
he  garrisoned  these  cities  in  the  strongest  manner.  About  this  time 
liaving  intelligence  that  Athens  was  divided  into  factions,  and  thai 
Lacharcs,  taking  advantage  of  these,  had  seized  the  government,  he 
expected  to  take  the  city  with  ease,  if  he  appeared  suddenly  before  it. 
Accordingly  he  set  out  with  a  considerable  fleet,  and  crossed  the  ses 
4vithuut  danger;  but  on  the  coast  of  Attica  he  met  with  a  storm,  in 
which  he  lost  many  ships,  and  great  numbers  of  his  men.  He  es- 
caped, however,  himself,  and  began  hostilities  against  Athens,  though 
with  no  great  vigour.  As  his  operations  answered  no  end,  he  seut 
his  lieutenants  to  collect  another  fleet,  and  In  the  mean  time  entered 
Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Messene.  In  one  of  the  assaults  he 
was  in  great  danger;  for  a  dart,  which  came  from  4n  engine,  pierced 
through  his  jaw,  and  entered  his  mouth :  but  he  recovered,  and 
reduced  some  cities  that  hud  revolted.  After  this  he  inv.ided  Attic* 
again,  took  Elcusis  and  Rhamnus,  and  ravaged  the  country.  Hap^ 
pening  to  take  a  ship  loaded  with  whciit,  which  wa^  bound  for 
Athens,  he  hanged  both  the  merchant  and  the  pilot.  This  alarmed 
other  merchants  so  much,  that  they  forbore  attempting  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  so  that  a  famine  ensued;  and,  together  with  the  want  of 
bread-corn,  the  people  were  in  want  of  every  thing  else.  A  bushel* 
pf  salt  was  sold  for  forty  drachmas,  and  apeckf  of  wlieat  for  ihrct 
hundred.  A  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  Ptolemy  sent 
to  their  relief,  appeared  before  ./Egina;  but  the  encouragement  it 
afiurdcd  them  was  of  short  continvuuice.  A  great  reinforcement  of 
stijps  came  to  Demetrius  from  Peloponnesus  and  Cyprus,  so  that  h« 
kad  not  in  all  fewer  than  three  hundred.     Ptolemy's  fleets  therefoie. 


>  Modios 
ti«jr.    Sec  lUe  (able. 


•  Mcdimnus, 
Tliex  nieaauiMwtr*  ioio^Cliioj  nors,  but  «c  fft*  onl/  ibe  round  qav» 


Weighed  anclror  and  steered  off.     TIte  tvrant  Lacharos  at  the  sanje 
time  made  his  escape  privately,  and  abandoned  the  city. 

The  Athenians,  though  tWj  had  made  a  decree  that  no  man, 
under  pain  of  death,  shouI<l  mention  peace  or  reconciliation  with 
Demetrius,  now  opened  the  ^tes  nearest  him,  and  sent  ambassadors 
to  his  cnmp;  not  that  they  expected  any  favour  ("rom  him,  hut  they 
were  forced  to  take  that  step  hy  tiie  extremity  of  famine.  In  the 
course  of  it  many  dreadful  things  happened,  and  this  is  related 
among  lite  rest:  A  father  and  his  son  were  sittinj^in  the  same  room, 
in  tlie  last  despaic,  when  a  dead  mouse  happening  to  full  from-  the 
roof  of  the  house,  tltey  both  started  up  and  fought  for  it.  Epicuriw 
the  philosopher  is  said  at  that  time  to  have  supported  his  friends  .ind 
disciples  wiih  beans^  Which  hd  sliaied  with  them,  and  counted  out  to 
them  daily. 

In  such  n  miserable  condition  wns  the  (.ifr  when  Demetrius  ex\- 
tered  it.  He  ordered  all  the  Athenians  to  assemble  in  the  theatre, 
tvliicli  lie  surrounded  with  his  troops;  and  having  planted  his  guards 
on  each  side  the  stage,  he  came  down  through  the  passage  hy  which 
the  tragedians  enter,  'fhe  fears  of  the  people  on  his  nppear.mce 
increased,  but  they  were  entirely  dissipated  wlien  he  begat\  to  speak) 
for  neither  the  accent  of  his  voice  was  loUd,  nor  his  expressions  severe. 
He  complained  of  them  in  soft  and  easy  terms,  and  taking  them 
•gain  into  favour,  made  them  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  mea- 
■ures  of  wheat*,  and  re-established  such  an  administration  as  was 
most  agreeable  for  them. 

The  orator  Dromoclides  observed  the  variety  of  acclamations 
amongst  the  people,  and  that  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  ihey  endea- 
voured to  outdo  the  encomiums  of  those  that  spoke  from  the  i'o.':trum. 
He  therefore  projKwed  a  decree,  that  the  Pir*us  and  the  fort  of  Mu- 
nychia  should  be  delivered  up  to  king  Demetrius.  After  thin  bill  was 
passed,  Demetrius,  on  his  own  imthority,  put  a  garrison  In  the  Mu- 
seum, lest,  if  there  should  he  another  defection  amongst  the  people, 
it  nn'ght  keep  them  from  other  enterprises. 

The  Athenians  thus  reduced,  Demetrius  immediately  formed  a  de- 
sign upon  Lacedsmon.  King  Archidnmus  met  him  at  Maiitiiica, 
where  Demetrius  defeated  him  ia  a  pitched  battle;  and,  aft(<r  he  had 
put  him  to  flight,  he  entered  Laconia-  There  was  another  action 
almost  in  sight  of  Sparta,  in  which  he  killed  two  hundred  of  the  ene- 
my, and  made  five  hundred  prisoners;  so  that  lie  seeincd  almost 
ouster  of  h  town  which  hitherto  had  never  been  taiicn.  But  surely 
Fortune  never  displayed  such  sudden  and  extraordinary  vici'.vitodcs 
in  the  life  of  any  other  prince;  in  no  other  scene  of  tilings  did  she 
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so  often  cliangc  fromlowtobigii,  from  a  glorious  to  an  abject  condi- 
tion, or  again  repair  the  ruins  she  had  made.  Hence  he  is  said,  in  his 
greatest  adv«r$ity,to  iiave addressed  itcriu  the  words  ofiEscliylua^ 

1°bau  ||»t'<I  ae  life  miii  honour,  sad  U15  hnod 
Now  (Inkri  me  \o  tlie  licnrl. 

Wlien  bis  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  so  promising  a  train  for  power 
and  empire,  news  was  brought  that  Lysimachus,  in  tiie  first  place, 
had  taken  the  cities  lie  liad  in  Asia,  thi^t  Ptolemy  had  dispossessed 
him  of  all  Cyprus,  except  the  city  of  Salamis,  in  which  he  l\ad  left 
his  children  and  iiis  mother,  and  that  this  town  was  now  actually 
besieged.    Furtone,  however,  like  the  woman  ii\  Archilochus, 

Whutc  right  liaod  oOvr'd  water,  while  tb(  left 
Bore  iMitilc  fire 

Though  she  drew  Iiim  from  Lacedsmon  by  these  alarming  tidings, 
yet  she  soon  raised  him  a  new  scene  of  light  and  hope.  She  availed 
herself  of  these  circumstances: 

After  the  death  of  Cassandcr,  his  eldest  son  Philip  Imd  but  a  short 
reigti  OTer  the  Macedonians,  for  he  died  soon  after  his  father.  The 
two  remaining  brothers  were  perpetually  at  variasce:  one  of  them, 
named  Antipatcr,  having  kilkd  his  mother  Tbes«>alonic«i,  Alexander, 
the  other  brother,  called  in  the  Greek  princes  to  his  assistance, 
Pyrrhus  from  Epirus,  and  Demetrius  from  Peloponnesus.  Pyrrhus 
arrived  first,  and  seized  a  considerable  part  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
kept  for  his  reward,  and  by  that  means  became  a  formidable  neigh- 
bour to  Alexander.  Demetrius  no  suoner  received  the  letters,  than 
he  marched  his  forces  thither  likewise;  and  the  young  prince  was  still 
more  afraid  of  him  on  account  of  his  great  name  and  dignity.  He  met 
bim,  however,  at  Dium,  and  received  him  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner, but  told  him  at  the  same  time  that  his  aii'airsdid  not  now  require 
bis  presence.  Heifce  mutual  jealousies  arose,  and  Demetrius,  as' 
be  wiis  going  to  sup  with  Alexander,  upon  his  invitation,  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  design  against  his  life,  which  was  to  be  puf 
in  execution  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment.  Demetrius  was  not 
in  the  least  disconcerted;  he  only  slackened  his  pace,  and  giive  orders- 
to  his  generals  to  keep  the  troops  under  arms;  after  which  he  took. 
his  guards  and  the  officers  of  his  household,  who  were  much  more 
uumcrous  than  those  of  Alexander,  and  commaudcd  lliem  to  entcf  < 
the  l>ani|ucting-room  with  him,  and  to  remain  there  till  he  rose  from 
table.  .Mcxiindcr's  people,  intimidated  by  his  train,  durst  not  attack 
Demetrius;  and  he,  for  iiis  part,  pretending  that  he  was  not  disposed 
to  drink  that  evening,  soon  withdrew.  Next  fiay  he  pre|uired  tp 
decamp;  and  nllcging  tliat  he  was  called  of}' by  some  new  emergency, 
dcMrcil  .\lexandcr  to  excuse  bim  if  be  left  bim  iooa  this  time ;  uid 
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assured  liim  tliat  lit  some  oihcr  cpportuiiity  he  would  make  h  longer 
stay.  Alexander  n-joiced  that  he  was  going  away  voluntarily,  and 
without  any  hostile  intentions,  and  accom|>anied  him  as  far  as  Thes- 
saly.  When  tliey  came  to  Larissa,  they  renewed  their  invitations, 
but  both  with  malignity  in  their  liearts.  la  consequence  of  these 
polite  manosuvres,  Alexander  frll  into  the  snare  of  Demetrius.  He 
would  not  go  with  a  guard,  lest  he  should  teach  the  other  to  do  the 
same.  He  therefore  suffered  that  which  he  was  preparing  for  his 
enemy,  and  which  he  only  deferred  for  tlie  surer  and  more  convenient 
execution.  He  went  to  sup  with  Demetrius;  and  as  his  host  ros» 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Alexander  was  terrified,  and  rose  up 
with  him.  Demetrius,  when  he  was  at  the  door,  said  no  more  to  hi* 
guards  than  this,  "  Kill  the  man  that  follows  me,"  and  then  went 
out.  Upon  which  they  cut  Alexander  in  pieces,  and  his  friends  who 
attempted  to  assist  him.  One  of  these  is  reported  to  have  said,  as 
he  was  dyiog,  "  Demetrius  is  but  one  day  beforehand  with  us." 

The  night  was,  as  mitrht  be  expected,  full  of  terror  and  confusion. 
In  the  morning,  the  Nfacedoniuns  were  greatly  disturl)cd  with  the 
apprehension  that  Demetrius  would  fall  upon  them  with  all  his 
forces;  but  when,  instead  of  an  appearance  of  hostilities,  he  sent  a 
message  desiring  to  s])eftk  with  them,  and  vindicate  what  was  done, 
they  recovered  their  spiiits,  and  resolved  to  receive  him  with  civility. 
When  he  came,  he  fuund  it  unnecessary  to  make  long  speeches.—. 
They  huted  Antipater,  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  as  they 
had  no  better  prince  at  Iiand,  they  declared  Demetrius  king,  and 
conducted  him  itito  Macedonia.  The  Macedooiaos  wbo  ware  at 
iiome  proved  not  averse  to  the  cbaagc;  for  tbey  alwajv  remumbtnd 
with  lioiror  Cas^-aader's  base  bebavioor  to  Alexazider  tlie  Great;  aod 
if  they  h^d  any  regard  left  for  ibe  no^eiatioa  of  old  Aatipater,  k 
turned  oil  in  favour  of  Demetriaa,  wte  lad  ■■lied  kis 
Phiia,  and  had  a  sun  by  her  to  succeed  kin  ia  d>e 
who  was  already  growo  ap,  and  at  tUi  waj  time  bore 
his  father. 

Immediately  after  this  glottoas  tont  of  fastaoe,  J 
news  that  Ptolemy  had  «et  his  vifeaai  i 

missed  them  with  presents,  aadockcrMfcas  ofhaaoaK.    He  mm 
iofo<'m<rd,  too,  tliat  his  < 
was  now  wife  to  Aatiocbtis,  tlie  too  of  Ai 
queen  of  the  barl>arous  iiatiasM  ia  Lffcr 
violently  enamoured  of  il»e  ycmg  ScncaaaDe,  Ao^gk  ah*  had  •  i 
by  his  father.     His  cunditioataacxBcMtlf  aah^pyir.    Hcaak 
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tliat  ilicrc  was  no  prospect  of  satisfaction  for  tiiein,  and  tiiat  the 
succours  of  rrasou  entirely  fiiikd,  he  resolved  in  his  despair  to  rid 
himself  of  life,  and  bring  it  gradually  to  a  |>eriod,  by  neglecting  all 
care  of  his  person,  and  abstaining  from  food;  for  this  purpose  he 
made  sickness  hi»  pretence.  His  physician  Erasistratus  easily  dis- 
covered lliat  his  distemper  was  love;  hut  it  was  difficult  to  co|\)ectur9 
who  was  the  object.  In  order  to  dud  it  out,  lie  spent  whole  days  ia 
his  chamber;  and  whenever  any  beautiful  person  of  either  sex  en- 
tered it,  he  observed  with  great  attention  not  pnly  li is  looks,  but  every 
jMirt  and  motion  of  the  body  which  corresponds  the  pjost  with  the 
passions  of  the  soul.  When  others  entered,  he  was  entirely  unaf- 
fected, but  witcn  SirHtonice  came  in,  as  she  often  did,  either  alone, 
or  with  Sek'ucus,  lie  showed  all  tin;  symptoms  described  by  Sappho, 
the  fuultering  voice,  the  burning  blush,  the  langt^id  eye,  the  sudden 
sweat,  the  tumultuous  pulse,  and  at  length,  the  passion  overcoming 
his  spirits,  a  delitjuiiim  and  mortal  paleness. 

Erasistratus  concluded  fro(n  these  tokens  that  the  prince  was  ii^ 
loyp  with  Stratonice,  and  per^-cived  that  he  intended  to  carry  the 
secret  wttli  him  to  the  grave.  He  saw  the  diHiculty  of  breaking  the 
matter  to  Scleucus;  yet  depending  upon  the  affection  which  the  king 
had  fur  his  son,  he  ventutud  one  day  to  tell  him,  "  That  the  young 
roan's  disorder  was  love,  but  love  for  which  there  was  po  remedy." 
The  king,  (juitc  astonished,  s.iid,  "  How!  love  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy!"  "  It  u  certainly  so,"  answered  Erasistratus,  "for  he  is 

in   loye  with  my  wife." *'  What!   Erasistratus!"   said  the  king, 

*'  would  you,  who  arc  my  friend,  refuse  to  give  up  your  wife  to  my 

son,  when  you  see  us  in  daqger  of  losing  our  only  hope?" "  N«y> 

would  you  do  such  a  thing,"  answered  the  physician,  "  though  you 

are  his  father,  if  hewcrpin  love  with  Stratonice?" "O  my  friend," 

replied  Seleucus,  "  how  happy  should  I  be,  if  either  God  or  man 
could  remove  his  aftections  thither!  I  would  give  up  my  kingdom, 
so  I  could  but  keep  Antipchus."  He  pronounced  these  words  with 
so  much  emotioti,  and  such  a  profusion  of  tears,  that  Erasistratus 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Then  there  is  no  need  of  Erasis- 
tratus. Yuu,  Sir,  who  are  a  father,  a  husband,  and  a  king,  will  be 
the  best  physician  too  for  your  family." 

Upon  thisSeleucus  summoned  the  people  to  meet  in  fullassrn.bly, 
and  told  them,  "  It  was  his  will  and  pleasure  that  Antiochus  should 
intermarry  with  Stratonice,  and  that  they  should  be  declared  king 
and  queen  of  the  Upper  Provinces.  He  believed,"  he  said,  ••  that 
Antiochus,  who  was  such  an  obedient  son,  would  not  op]>osc  his 
desire;  and  if  the  princess  should  oppose  the  marriage,  as  an  unprc« 
cedcutcd  thing,  he  hoped  his  friends  would  persuade   her  to  thiuk 
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that  wi>at  was  agreeable  to  the  king,  and  advaotageous  to  the  kiag- 
iom,  was  both  just  and  honourable."  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  marriage  between  Antiochus  and  Stratonice. 

Dcntetrius  was  now  maater  of  Macedonia  andThessaly;  and  as  he  had 
great  part  of  Peloponnesus  too,  and  the  cities  of  Mcgara  and  Athens, 
on  the  other  side  the  isthmus,  he  wanted  to  reduce  thi'  Boeotians, 
and  tlireatened  thcni  witli  hostilities.  At  first  they  proposed  to  come 
to  «n  accommodation  with  him  on  reasonable  conditions )  but  Cleo* 
uymus  the  Spartan,  iiaviug  thrown  himself  in  the  mean  time  into 
Thebes  with  his  army,  the  Boeotians  were  so  much  elated,  that  at 
the  instigation  of  Pisis  the  Thespian,  who  was  a  leading  man  among 
them,  ihcy  broke  off  the  treaty.  Demetrius  then  drew  up  liis  ma- 
chines to  the  walls,  and  laid  siege  to  Thebes;  upon  which  Cleonymus, 
apprehending  the  consequence,  stole  out;  and  the  Thebans  were  so 
much  intimidated,  that  they  immediately  surrendered.  Demetrius 
placed  garrisons  in  tlieir  cities,  exacted  large  contributions,  and  left 
Hieronyinus,  the  historian,  governor  of  Bueutia.  He  appeared, 
luswever,  to  ntake  a  merciful  use  of  his  victory,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Pisis;  for,  though  he  took  him  prisoner,  he  diii  not  offer  him 
any  injury ;  on  the  contrary,  he  treated  him  with  great  civility  and 
poiftcness,  and  appointed  him  polenuirch  of  Thespia. 

Not  long  after  this,  Lysimachus  being  taken  prisoner,  by  Dromi- 
chiptes,  Demetrius  marched  towards  Thrnce,  with  all  possible  expc- 
ditton,  hoping  to  find  it  in  a  defenceless  state:  but,  while  he  was 
gone,  the  Ikeotifins  revolted  again,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to 
hear  on  the  roitd  that  Lysimachus  was  set  at  liberty.  He  therefore 
immediately  turned  back  in  great  anger;  and  finding,  on  his  return, 
that  the  Uo'-otians  were  already  driven  out  ot  the  field  by  his  son 
Autigouus,  he  laid  siege  again  to  Thebes,  tfowevcr,  as  Pyrrhus 
liad  overrun  all  Tbessaly,  and  was  advanced  as  far  as  Thermopylae, 
Demetrius  left  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  his  son  Antigonus,  and 
piarched  against  that  warrior. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  r<!tiring,  Demetrius  placed  a  guard  of  tea 
thousand  foot,  and  a  tliousand  horse  iu  Thessaly,  and  then  returned 
to  the  siege.  His  first  operation  was  to  bring  up  his  machine  called 
MepoUs;  but  he  proceeded  in  it  with  great  laboiu  and  by  slow  de- 
grees, by  reason  of  its  size  and  weight ;  he  could  scarce  move  it  two 
furlongs  in  two  months*.  As  the  Boeotians  made  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, and  Demetrius  often  obliged  his  men  to  renew  the  assault, 
rather  out  of  a  spirit  of  animosity,  than  the  hope  of  any  advantage, 

young  Antigonus  was  greatly  concerned,  at  seeing  such  numbers 

*  A  Ysnderful  kind  of  ■  motitQ  (bit  for  «  michioc  (bit  ru  upuo  wbccia!  tboat 
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fall,  and  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  do  we  let  these  brave  fellows  lose  their 
lives  without  any  necessity?"  Demetrius,  offended  at  the  liberty  he 
look,  made  answer,  "  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself  about  it?  Have 
you  any  provisions  to  find  for  the  dead  r "  To  show,  however,  that  he 
was  not  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  troops  only,  he  toiJc  his  share  in 
the  danger,  and  received  a  wound  from  a  lance  that  pierced  through 
bis  neck.  This  gave  him  excessive  pain,  yet  he  coutinued  the  siege 
till  he  once  more  made  himself  master  of  Thebes.  He  entered  the 
chy  with  such  an  air  of  resentment  and  severity,  that  the  inhabitants 
expected  to  suffer  the  most  dreadful  punishments;  yet  he  contented 
himself  with  putting  thirteen  of  them  to  death,  and  banishing  a  few 
tnore.  All  tlie  rest  he  pardoned.  Thus  Thebes  was  taken  twice  within 
ten  years  after  its  being  rebuilt. 

The  Pythian  games  now  approached,  and  Demetrius  on  thb  oc- 
casion  tot)k  a  very  extraordinary  step.  As  the  ^'Etolians  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  passes  to  Delphi,  he  ordered  the  games  to  be  solem* 
cizcd  at  Athens;  alleging  that  they  could  not  pay  their  hom.ige  to 
Apfillo  in  a  more  proper  place  than  that  where  the  peojile  considered 
liim  as  their  patron  and  progenitor. 

Frum  thence  he  returned  to  Macedonia;  but  as  he  was  naturally 
indisposed  for  a  life  of  quiet  and  inaction,  and  observed,  besides,  that 
the  Macedonians  were  attentive  and  obedient  to  him  in  time  of  war, 
though  turbulent  and  seditious  in  peace,  he  undertook  an  cxpeditioD 
against  the  i£tolians.  After  lie  had  ravaged  titc  country,  he  lett  Pan- 
tauchus  there  with  a  respectable  army,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
marched  against  Pyrriius.  Pyrriius  was  coming  to  seek  him;  hul  aa 
they  happened  to  take  different  roads,  and  missed  each  other,  Deme- 
trius  laid  waste  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus  falling  upon  Pantauchus,  obliged 
liim  to  stand  on  bis  defence.  The  two  generals  met  in  the  action, 
and  both  gave  and  received  wounds.  Pyrrhus,  however,  defeated  his 
adversary,  killed  great  numbers  of  his  men,  and  made  fiva  thousand 
prisoners. 

This  battle  was  the  principal  cause  of  Demetrius's  ruin:  for  I^rr- 
hus  was  nut  so  much  hated  by  the  Macedonians  for  the  mischief  ho 
had  done  them,  as  admired  lor  his  personal  bravery;  and  the  late  bat- 
tle in  |xirtieul«r  gained  him  great  honour;  insomuch  that  many  of 
the  Macedonians  said,  "  That  of  all  the  kings,  it  was  in  P)'rrhus  only 
they  saw  a  lively  image  of  Alexander's  valour;  whereas  the  other 
princes,  especially  Demetrius,  imitated  him  only  in  a  theatrical  man- 
ner, hy  affecting  a  lofty  port  and  majestic  air." 

Indeed,  Demetrius  did  always  appear  like  a  theatrical  king;  for  h« 
not  only  affected  a  superfluity  of  ornament  in  wearing  a  double  dia« 
dcm,  and  a  robe  of  purple  interwoven  with  ^Idj  but  he  had  his  shogt 
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made  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  soles  of  fiiit;  purple.  There  was  a  robe 
m  long  time  in  weaving  for  him,  of  most  sumptuous  magnificence) 
the  figure  of  the  world  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  to  be  repre-i 
aented  upon  it;  but  it  was  left  unfinished,  on  account  of  his  change 
of  fortune:  nor  did  any  of  his  successors  ever  presume  to  wear  it, 
though  Macedon  had  many  pompous  kings  after  him. 

This  ostentation  of  dress  ofiFeiided  a  people  who  were  unaecus- 
tomed  to  such  sights;  but  his  luxurious  and  dissolute  manoer  uf  life 
was  a  more  obnoxious  circumstance:  and  what  disobliged  them 
most  of  all,  was  his  difficulty  of  access ;  for  he  eitiier  refused  k»  see 
those  who  applied  to  him,  or  behaved  to  them  in  a  harsh  and  haughty 
manner.  Though  he  favoured  the  Atheuians  more  than  the  other 
Greeks,  their  ambassadors  waited  two  years  at  iiis  court  for  nn  au- 
awer.  The  Lacedemonians  happening  to  send  only  one  ambassador 
to  him,  he  considered  it  as  an  affront,  and  laid  in  great  anger^ 
"  What!  have  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  do  more  than  one  ambassa- 
dor?" "  No,"  said  the  Spartan  acutely,  in  his  laconic  way,  "  One 
embassador  to  one  king."  w 

One  day,  when  he  seemed  to  come  out  in  a  more  obliging  temper^ 
and  to  be  something  less  inaccessible,  he  was  presented  with  9c*eral 
petitioQs,  all  which  he  rcceivied,  and  put  them  iu  the  skirt  of  lu's  robe* 
The  people  of  course  followed  him  with  great  joy ;  but  no  sooner  wa» 
he  come  to  the  bridge  over  the  y/xius,  than  he  opened  his  ipbe,  and 
shook  them  all  into  the  river.  This  stung  the  Macedonians  to  tite 
heart;  when,  looking  for  the  protection  of  a  king,  they  found  the  ia- 
coleuce  of  a  tyrant.  And  this  treatment  appeared  harder  to  such  a» 
had  seen,  or  heard  from  those  who  bad  seen,  how  kind  the  behaviour 
of  Philip  was  on  such  occasions.  An  old  woman  was  one  day  very 
troublesome  to  him  in  the  street,  and  begged  with  great  importunity 
to  be  heard.  He  said,  "  He  was  not  ai  leisure."  "  Then,"  cried 
the  old  woman,  "  you  should  not  be  a  king."  The  king  was  struck 
with  these  words;  and  having  considered  the  thing  a  moiiient,  he  ret 
turned  to  his  palace;  where,  postponing  all  other  idTairs,  he  gave  au« 
dicnce  for  several  days  to  all  who  cho6c  to  apply  to  him,  beginning 
with  the  old  woman.  Indeed,  nothing  bccoinc*  a  king  so  much  as 
the  dis^pbutiun  of  justice:  for  "  Mais  it>  a  tyrant:"  as  Timothcui 
expresses  it:  but  Ju:itice, according  to  Pindar,  "  is  the  rightful  sovc* 
reign  of  the  world."  The  things  tvhich  Homer  tells  us  kings  receive 
from  Jove,  are  not  machines  fur  taking  towns,  or  ships  witit  bra/en 
beaks,  but  law  and  justice*:  these  they  are  to  guard  luid  to  cultivate. 
And  it  is  not  the  most  warlike,  the  must  violent  and  sangiiiuury,  but 
the  justest  uf  priuces,  whom  he  culls  the  disciple  ofJupitcrt.  Uu) 
•lt.Li,S3t.  tOU.  xh.lft). 


Demetrius  was  pleased  with  an  appellation  quite  opposite  to  that 
which  is  given  the  king  of  the  gods :  for  Japiter  is  called  Policns  and 
Puliurhiis,  the  patron  and  gtiardian  of  cities;  Demetrius  is  »ur-' 
named  Poliorcetes,  the  destroyer  of  cities.  Tl»us,  in  consequence 
of  the  union  of  power  and  folly,  vice  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  y\t^ 
tue,  and  the  ideas  of  glcry  and  iiijostice  are  united  too. 

When  Demetrius  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Pella,  he  Was  very  near 
losing  Macedonia  J  for  Pyrrhus,  by  a  sudden  inroad,  penetrated  as  faf 
as  Eklessa:  bat,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  repulsed  bim  with  case, 
and  afterwards  he  came  to  terms  with  bim :  for  be  was  not  willing  to 
be  hindered,  by  skirmishing  fur  posts  with  Pyrrhus^  firom  the  pursuit 
of  greater  and  more  arduous  enterprises.  His  scheme  was  to  recover 
z\\  his  father's  dominions;  and  his  preparations  were  suitable  to  the 
greatness  of  the  object:  for  he  had  faised  an  army  of  ninety-eight 
thousand  foot,  and  near  twelve  thousand  horse;  and  he  was  building 
£vc  hundred  galleys  in  the  ports  of  Pirseus,  Corinth,  Cbalcis,  tMid 
Pella.  He  went  htmself  to  all  these  places  to  give  directions  to  the 
workmen,  and  assist  in  the  construction.  All  the  world  was  sur> 
prised,  not  only  at  the  number,  but  at  the  greatness  of  his  works :  for 
no  man  before  his  time,  ever  saw  a  galley  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  banks 
of  oars.  Afterwards,  indeed,  Ptolemy  Plillopator  built  one  of  forty 
banks:  its  length  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits,  and  its  height 
to  the  top  of  the  prow  forty-eight  cubits.  Four  hundred  mariners 
belonged  to  it,  exclusive  of  the  rowers,  who  were  no  fewer  than  four 
thousand;  and  the  decks  and  the  several  interstices  were  capable  of 
containing  near  three  thousand  soldiers.  Tiiis,  however,  was  mere 
matter  of  curiosity;  for  it  differed  very  little  from  an  immoveable 
building,  and  was  calculated  more  for  show  than  for  use,  as  it  could 
J*  not  be  put  in  motion  without  great  difiiculty  and  danger.     But  the 

ships  of  Demetrius  had  their  use  as  well  as  beauty;  with  all  their 
magnificence  of  construction,  they  were  equally  fit  for  fighting;  and 
though  they  were  admirable  for  their  size,  they  were  still  more  so  for 
the  swiftness  of  their  motion. 

Demetrius  having  provided  such  an  armament  for  the  invasion  of 
Asiit  as  no  man  ever  had  before  him,  except  Alexander  the  Great, 
Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  united  against  him.-  They 
likewise  joined  in  an  application  to  Pyrrhus,  desiring  him  to  fall  up- 
on Macedonia;  and  not  to  look  to  himself  as  Ixiund  by  the  treaty  with 
Demetrius,  since  tliat  prince  had  entered  into  it,  not  with  any  regard 
to  the  advantage  of  Pyrrhus,  or  in  order  to  avoid  future  hostilities,  but 
merely  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  might  at  present  be  at  liberty  to  turn 
bis  arms  against  whom  he  pleased.  As  Pyrrhus  accepted  the  yrO' 
|)05al,  Demetrius,  while  be  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  fuuud  biia- 
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■elf  surrounded  with  war  at  liomc:  for,  at  one  instant  of  time,  Pto-. 
lemy  came  with  a  great  fleet  to  draw  Greece  off  from  its  present  mas- 
ter, Lysimnchus  invaded  Macedonia  from  Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus,  en- 
tering it  from  a  nearer  quarter,  joined  in  ravaging  tliat  country. 
Demetrius,  on  this  oocasion,  left  his  son  in  Greece,  atid  went  him- 
self to  tlie  relief  of  ^!acedonin.  His  first  operations  were  intended 
against  Lysimaciius,  but,  as  be  was  upon  his  march,  lie  received  aa 
account  that  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Bcrcpa;  and  the  news  soon  spread- 
ing among  his  Nfacedonians,  he  could  do  nothing  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner: for  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  army  but  lamenta- 
tions, tears,  and  expressions  of  resentment  and  reproach  against  tlicif 
king.  They  were  even  ready  to  march  oft",  under  pretence  of  attend- 
ing  to  their  domestic  affairs,  but  in  fact  to  join  Lysimachus. 

In  this  case  Demetrius  thought  proper  to  get  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance he  could  from  Lysimachus,  and  turn  his  arms  against  Pyrrhus. 
Lysimachus  was  of  their  own  nation,  and  many  of  them  knew  him 
in  the  service  of  Alexander;  whereas  Pyrrhus  was  an  entire  stranger, 
and  therefore  he  thought  the  Macedonians  would  never  give  him  the 
preference :  but  he  was  sadly  mistaken  in  his  conjecture,  and  he  soon 
found  it  upon  encamping  near  Pyrrhus.  The  Macedonians  always 
admired  his  distinguished  valour,  and  had  of  old  been  accustomed  to 
think  the  best  man  in  the  field  the  most  worthy  of  a  crown.  Besides, 
they  received  daily  accounts  of  the  clemency  with  which  he  behaved 
to  his  prisoners.  Indeed,  they  were  inclined  to  desert  to  him  or  any 
other,  so  they  could  but  get  rid  of  Demetrius.  They  therefore  began 
to  go  off  privately  and  in  small  parties  at  first,  but  afterwards  there 
was  nothing  but  open  disorder  and  mutiny  in  the  camp.  At  last 
some  of  them  bad  the  assurance  to  go  to  Demetrius,  and  bid  him  pro- 
vide  for  himself  by  flight,  for  *•  Tlie  Macedonians  (they  told  him) 
were  tired  of  fighting  to  maintain  his  luxury."  These  expressions 
appeared  modest  in  comparison  of  the  rude  behaviour  of  otiiers.  He 
therefore  entered  his  tent,  not  like  a  real  king,  but  a  theatrical  one, 
and  having  quitted  his  royal  robe  for  a  black  one,  privately  witiidrcw. 
As  multitudes  were  pillaging  his  tent,  who  not  only  tore  it  to  pieces, 
but  fought  for  the  plunder,  Pyrrhus  made  his  appearance:  Ujion  which 
the  tumult  ceased,  and  the  whole  artny  submitted  to  him.  Lysima- 
chus and  he  then  divided  Macedonia  between  them,  which  Demetrius 
had  held  without  disturbance  for  seven  years. 

Demetrius,  thus  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  jwwer,  fled  toCassan- 
dria,  where  his  wife  Phila  was.  Nothing  could  equal  her  sorrow  on 
this  occasion:  she  could  not  bear  to  see  the  unfortunate  Demetrius 
once  more  a  private  man  and  aa  exile!  In  Iter  despair  therefore,  aodl 
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.  iletestation  of  fortune,  who  was  always  more  const«nt  to  liim  in  her 
visits  of  adversity  thuii  prosperity,  she  took  poison. 

Demetrius,  iiowever,  resolved  to  gather  up  the  remains  of  iiis 
wreck;  for  which  purpose  he  repaired  to  Greece,  and  collected  such 
of  liis  friends  uiid  ofBcers  as  he  found  tliere.  Menclaus,  in  one  uf 
ihc  tragedies  of  Sophocles  gives  this  picture  of  his  own  fortune » 

I  move  oil  Fortune's  rapid  wlicci:  lay  lot 

For  ever. changing  like  the  changeful  moon. 

That  each  night  variet;  hard!;  non  perc*i*ed; 

And  now  the  >haw>  her  bright  horn ;  bjr  degree* 

Site  fill>\cr  orb  with  light;  bat  when  she  reign* 

In  oil  her  pride,  (he  then  begin*  onco  more 

To  wiuie  her  glories,  till,  dissolv'd  and  lost,  : 

She  sinks  agnin  to  darkness. ^ 

But  this  picture  is  more  applicable  to  Demetrius,  in  his  increase 
and  wane,  his  splendour  and  obscurity.  His  glory  seemed  now  en- 
tirely eclipsed  and  extinguished,  and  yet  it  broke  out  again,  and  shone 
with  new  splendour.  Fresh  forces  came  in,  and  gradually  filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  hopes.  This  was  the  first  time  he  addressed  the 
cities  as  a  private  man,  and  without  any  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 
Somebody  seeing  him  at  Thebes  in  this  condition,  applied  to  iiim, 
with  propriety  enough,  those  verses  of  Euripides, 

To  Uirce's  fountain,  and  Ismengs'  sbon> 
In  inurtul  form  he  mores,  a  gud  no  more. 

When  he  had  got  into  the  high  road  of  hope  again,  and  had  once 
more  a  respectable  force  and  form  of  royalty  about  him,  he  restored 
the  Thebans  their  ancient  government  and  laws.  At  the  same  time 
the  Athenians  abandoned  his  interests,  and  razing  out  of  their  regis- 
ters tlie  name  of  Diphilus,  who  was  fl»eu  priest  of  the  gods  protec- 
tors, ordered  archons  to  be  appointed  again,  according  to  ancient 
custom.  They  likewise  sent  for  Pyrrhus  from  Macedonia,  because 
they  saw  Dcmeuius  grown  stronger  llian  they  expected.  Demetrius, 
greatly  enraged,  marched  immediately  to  attack  them,  and  laid  strong 
siege  to  the  city :  but  Crates  the  piiilosopher,  a  man  of  great  reputa- 
tion and  authority,  being  sent  put  to  hiio  by  the  jieople,  portly  by  hi* 
cntieuties  for  the  Athenians,  and  partly  by  representing  to  hiiu  tha< 
liis  interest  lay  another  way,  prevailed  on  Demetrius  to  raise  the 
aicgr.  After  this,  he  collected  all  his  siiips,  emimrked  his  army. 
whii  h  consisted  of  eleven  thousand  foot,  besides  cavaliy,  and  sailed  to 
Asia,  in  hopes  of  drawing  Caria  and  Lydia  over  from  Ly&imachus. 
Eurydicc,  the  sister  of  Phila,  received  him  at  Miletus,  liaving  brought 
with  her  Ptolcmais,  a  daughter  she  had  by  Ptolemy,  wlio  had  for- 
merly been  promised  lilm  upon  the  applicatiou  uf  ^dcucus.   Dciuc: 
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trius  married  her  witli  the  free  consent  of  Eurydice,  aud  soou  ufter 
attempted  tlie  cities  in  tliat  quarter;  many  of  them  opened  their  gates 
to  him,  and  many  others  he  took  by  force.  Among  the  latter  wax 
Sardis.  Some  of  tlte  officers  of  Lysimaclius  hkewise  deserted  to  him, 
and  brought  sufficient  appointments  of  money  and  troops  with  them: 
but  as  AgiUliocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  came  agiiiiist  him  with  a 
great  army,  lie  marched  to  Phrygia,  with  an  intention  to  seize  Arme- 
nia, and  then  to  try  Media  and  the  Upper  Provinces,  which  might 
afford  him  many  places  of  retreat  upon  occasion.  Agatliocies  fol- 
lowed him  close,  and  as  he  found  Demetrius  superior  in  all  tiie  skir- 
mishes that  he  ventured  upon,  he  betook  himself  to  cutting  oft'  his 
convoys.  This  distressed  him  not  a  little;  and,  what  was  another  dis- 
agreeable circumstance,  his  soldiers  suspected  that  he  designed  to  lead 
them  into  Armenia  and  Media. 

Tlic  famine  increased  every  day,  and,  by  mistaking  the  fords  of  tha 
river  Lycus,  he  had  a  great  number  of  men  swept  away  by  the  stream. 
Yet,  amidst  all  tlieir  distress,  his  troops  were  capable  of  jesting:  one  of 
them  wrote  upon  the  door  of  iiis  tent  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy 
of  Qildipus,  with  a  small  alteration. 

Tlitu  offiiiring  ui  ilir  bliud  old  liug  Antigonut,  ' 

Where  doM  ibau  lead  m* i 

Pestilence  at  last  followed  the  famine,  as  it  commonly  liappcns 
when  people  are  under  a  necessily  of  eating  any  thing,  however 
unwholesome;  so  that  finding  he  had  lost  in  all  not  less  than  eight 
tliousand  men,  he  turned  back  with  the  rest.  When  he  came  dowa 
to  Tarsus,  he  was  desirous  of  sparing  the  country,  because  it  belong- 
ed to  Seleucus,  and  he  did  not  think  proper  to  give  him  any  pretence 
to  declare  against  him:  but  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  for  his 
troops  to  avoid  taking  something,  when  they  were  reduced  to  such 
extremities,  and  that  Agathocles  had  fortilied  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Seleucus,  containing  a  long  and  moving 
detail  of  his  misfortune,  and  concluding  with  strong  intreatics  that  he 
would  take  compassion  on  a  prince  who  was  allied  to  liiu!,aud  whose 
sufierings  were  such  as  even  an  enemy  might  be  nfiected  with. 

Seleucus  was  touched  with  pity,  and  sent  orders  to  his  lieutenants 
io  those  parts  to  supply  Demetrius  witli  every  tiling  suitable  to  the 
state  of  a  king,  and  liis  army  with  sudicient  provisions.  But  I'atro- 
cles,  who  was  a  man  of  undersianding,  and  a  faithful  friend  to  Se- 
leucus, went  to  that  prince,  and  represented  to  him,  "  That  the  ex- 
pense of  furnisirmg  the  troops  of  Demetrius  with  provisions  was  a 
tiling  of  small  importance  iu  comparison  of  sufl'ering  Demetrius  hini- 
6clf  to  remain  ju  the  country,  who  waa*  always  one  of  the  most  violent 
*  i^Up  doteous  uC  ibc  ptrudy  it  wUal  I'lutarcli  colli  ttic  jci|« 
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aud  ciitci  prising  princes  in  the  world,  and  now  was  ia  such  desperate 
circunistancca  as  miglit  put  even  tliuse  of  the  mildest  dis|iosiiions  oa 
bold  and  unjust  attemi)ts." 

l-'pou  these  n  presentations,  Seleucus  marched  into  Ciltcia  with  a 
great  army.  Demetrius,  nstonished  and  terrified  at  tire  sudden  change 
in  Seleucus,  witiidnw  to  the  sironge5t  potts  he  could  find  npon 
Muiuit  Taurus,  and  sent  u  message  to  him,  begging,  "  Tliat  he  might 
be  sufl'ered  to  make  a  conquest  of  some  free  nations  of  harbariaos, 
and.  by  settling  amongst  them  as  their  king,  put  a  period  lo  his 
wanderings.  If  this  could  not  be  granted,  be  hoped  Seleucus  would 
•t  lc«st  permit  him  to  wiutci  in  tlut  country,  and  not,  by  driving 
liinr  out  nuked  and  in  want  of  every  Uiiiig,  expose  him  iu  that  condi- 
tion to  his  rnemies." 

As  all  these  proposals  had  a  suspicious  appearance  to  Seleucus,  he 
made  aoawer,  **  That  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  spend  two  months  of 
the  winter  io  Cataonia,  if  he  sent  him  his  principal  friends  ns  hos- 
tages." But  at  the  same  time  he  secured  the  passes  into  Syria, 
JDewclrius,  thus  surrounded  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  toils,  was  under 
a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  violence.  He  therefore  ravaged 
tl>c  ct>uuiry,and  lad  the  adx'nntagc  of  Seleucus  whenever  he  attacked 
him.  Seleucus  once  t)cset  him  with  his  armed  chariots,  and  yet  he 
Voke  through  itieai,  ao<l  put  bis  army  to  the  rout.  After  this  he  dis- 
loiilgvd  ilie  corps  tbtK  wm  to  defend  ilie  heights  oo  the  side  of  S\Tia, 
knd  Duide  himself  master  of  the  passages. 

Kievated  with  this  success,  and  fioding  the  coarse  of  his  men  re- 
stored, be  pnpncd  to  figfat  a  decisive  battle  with  Seleucus.  That 
prinoe  was  Duw  in  great  perplexity ;  be  had  rejected  the  succours  of- 
fered him  by  l/rsia»ebns,  for  want  of  eoaSdence  in  his  honour,  and 
froo  an  aftprehnuiaa  of  his  dcsigas;  aad  he  was  la«b  to  try  his 
Streagth  with  I>eMeisiaB,  because  he  dreaded  his  desperate  courage, 
as  well  as  bis  usual  dnnge  of  fottuoe,  which  often  i&ised  him  from 
great  amenr  to  the  sumnut  of  power.  In  the  aeaa  time  Demetrius 
watseiaed  with  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  gieailj  iapaired  his  personal 
Tigoar,  and  cDtirelj  mined  his  af&sn ;  far  pat  of  has  men  went  over 
to  ibe  enemy,  aod  part  left  their  coIoms,  aad  dnpased.  Id  forty 
days  be  recovered  wilfa  great  dificolty,  and  geoSag  aader  march  with 
tfac  rrattias  of  his  army,  made  a  fciat  of  awing  l—aidiCilicia:  but 
afterwards  is  the  oigbi  he  decamped  witfaoat  saaad  of  trampet,  and, 
taking  the  contrary  war,  crossed  Moant  AaamM}  and  ravaged  the 
coontry  oo  the  other  aide  as  far  as  Cvrrbestica. 

SdcQcns  followed,  aod  caeamped  veiy  acar  bim.  Demetrius  then 
ptit  hb  amy  in  motioa  ia  the  ilight,ia  hopes  of  sarpeinog  him.   Se- 
ns in»  itdicd  10  rot;  aad  ia  aU  fiaUbifit^f  hb  caeaif  would  have 
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•uccceded,  bad  not  sume  deserters  informed  him  of  itis  dunger,  just 
time  enough  tor  him  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Upon 
this  he  started  up  in  ereat  consternation,  and  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
sound  an  alarm,  and  as  he  put  on  liis  sandals,  he  said  to  liis  friends, 
**  What  a  terrible  wild  beast  are  we  engaged  with!"  Demetrius, 
perceivini;  by  the  tumult  in  the  enemy's  camp  that  his  scheme  was 
fliscovcreii,  retired  as  fust  as  possil>le. 

At  break  of  day  Scleucus  oRbred  him  battle,  when  Demetrius 
ordering  one  of  his  officers  to  take  care  of  one  wing,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  tlic  other,  and  made  some  impression  ujwn  the  enemy. 
Meannme  Seleucus  quittini^  his  horse,  and  laying  aside  his  helmet, 
presented  liiu.sclfto  Demetiius's  hired  troops  with  only  his  buckler 
in  his  hand;  exborting  iliera  to  come  over  to  him,  and  to  be  convinced 
fit  Inst  thnt  it  was  to  spare  them,  not  Demetrius,  that  he  had  been  so 
long  about  the  war;  upon  which  they  all  saluted  him  king,  and  ranged 
ihemselvcs  umlcr  his  banner. 

Demetrius,  ilinugh  of  all  the  changes  he  had  experienced,  he 
thought  this  the  most  terrible,  yet  imagining  that  he  might  extricate 
himself  from  this  distress  as  well  as  the  rest,  fled  to  the  passes  of 
Mount  Aninnus;  and  gaining  a  thick  wood,  waited  there  for  the 
night,  with  a  few  friends  and  attendants  who  followed  his  fortune. 
His  intention  was,  if  possible,  to  take  the  way  to  Caiinus,  where  he 
hoped  to  liod  his  fleet,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  by  sea; 
but  knowing  he  had  not  provisions  even  for  thut  day,  he  sought  for 
some  other  expedient.  Afterwards  one  of  his  friends,  named  Sosi> 
genes,  arrived  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  in  his  purse;  with 
the  assistance  of  which  money  they  hoped  to  reach  the  sea.  Accor> 
dingly,  when  night  came,  they  attempted  to  pass  the  heights;  but 
finding  a  number  of  fires  lighted  there  by  the  enemy,  they  despaired 
of  succeeding  tliat  way,  and  returned  to  their  former  retreat,  but 
neither  with  their  whole  company,  (for  some  had  gone  oflF),  nor  with 
the  same  spirits.  One  of  them  venturing  to  tell  him  that  he  thought 
it  was  best  for  him  to  surrender  himself  to  Seleucus,  Demetrius 
drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself;  but  his  friends  interposed,  and  con- 
•oling  him  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  persuaded  him  to  follow 
his  advice;  in  consequence  of  which  he  sent  to  Seleucus,  and  yielded 
himself  to  his  discretion. 

Upon  this  news,  Seleucus  said  to  those  about  him,  "  It  is  not  the 
good  fortune  of  Demetrius,  but  mine,  that  now  saves  him,  and  that 
adds  to  other  favours  this  opportunity  of  testifying  my  humanity." 
Then  calling  the  officers  of  hi^rhouschuld,  he  ordered  them  to  pitch 
a  royal  tent,  and  to  provide  every  thing  else  for  his  reception  and' 
eatemiuiueut  iu  the  iuost  loagiuliceat  luauBer.    As  there  happened 


to  bu  in  ilie  service  of  Selcucus  one  ApoUonidcs,  who  was  an  old  ac« 
<]uaintaiice  of  Dcmt-trius,  liu  immediately  sent  that  person  lo  him, 
that  he  ini^ht  he  niorc  at  cnsc,  and  come  with  the  greater  confideDce, 
«s  to  a  son-in-law  and  a  friend. 

Oil  the  discovery  of  this  favourable  disposition  of  Seleucus  towards 
faini,at  a  first  view,  and  afterwards,  a  great  number  of  the  courtiers 
waited  on  Demetrius,  and  strove  which  should  pay  him  the  most 
respect;  for  it  was  expected  that  his  interest  with  Seleucus  would 
soon  be  the  best  in  the  kinpdom.  But  these  compliments  turned 
the  compassion  which  his  distress  had  excited,  into  jealousy,  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  envious  and  malevolent  to  divert  the  stream  of 
the  kind's  humanity  from  him,  by  alarming  him  with  apprehensions 
of  no  insensible  chunpc,  but  of  the  greatest  commotions  in  his  armj 
on  the  sight  of  Demetrius. 

Apollonidcs  was  now  come  to  Demetrius  with  great  satisfaction ; 
and  otiiers,  wlio  followed  to  pay  their  court,  brought  extra'irdinary 
accounts  of  the  kindness  of  Seleucus;  iiisomuch  that  Demetrius, 
though  in  the  first  shock  of  his  misfortune  he  had  thought  it  a  great 
disgrace  to  surrender  himself,  wax  now  displeased  at  his  aversion 
to  tliat  step.  Such  confidence  had  he  in  the  hopes  they  held  out  to 
Lim;  when  Pausanias  coming  with  a  party  of  horse  and  foot,  to  the 
tiamlxT  of  a  thousand,  suddenly  surrounded  him,  and  drove  away 
such  as  he  found  inclined  to  favour  his  cause.  After  he  had  thus 
seized  lis  pcison,  instead  of  conducting  him  to  the  presence  of 
Seleucus,  he  carried  him  to  the  Syrian  Chcrsoncsus.  There  he  was 
Iiept,  itxU'cd,  under  a  strong  guard,  but  Seleucus  sent  him  a  sufficient 
equipage,  and  supplied  him  witli  money,  and  a  table  suitable  to  his 
raiiL  He  had  also  places  of  exercise,  and  walks  worthy  of  a  king; 
bis  parks  were  well  stored  with  game  ;  and  such  of  his  friends  as  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  were  permitted  to  attend  him.  Se- 
letu-us,  too,  had  tiic  complaisance  often  to  send  some  of  his  people 
with  kind  and  encouraging  messages,  intimating,  that  as  soon  as 
Autiochus  and  Stratonicc  should  arrive,  terms  of  accommodation 
would  be  hit  upon,  and  he  would  obtain  his  liberty. 

Under  this  misfortune,  Demetrius  wrote  to  his  son,  and  to  his 
Olliccis  and  friends  in  Alliens  and  Corinth,  desiring  them  to  trust 
neither  his  hand  writing  nor  his  seal,  but  to  act  as  if  he  were  dead, 
and  to  krt-p  thc'  cities  and  alt  his  remaining  estates,  for  Antigoiius. 
When  tlic  young  prince  was  informed  of  his  father's  confinement, 
he  .was  extremely  concerned  at  it;  be  put  on  mourning,  and  wrote 
not  only  to  the  other  kings,  but  to  Seleucus  himself,  offering,  on 
couditioo  that  his  father  were  set  free,  to  cede  all  the  possessions 
tluy  Imd  left,  aud  dcU>'vr  hiioself  up  as  a  hostage.    Jklany  cities  «iul 


princes  joined  in  the  request;  but  Lysiinnciius  was  not  of  tlic  num- 
ber: on  the  contrary,  he  offered  Seleucus  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
indaoe  him  to  put  Demetrius  to  death.  Seleucus,  who  looked  u]>oii 
him  in  an  indiflcrcnt  liglit  l)cfore,  abhorred  him  as  a  villain  fur  this 
proposal,  and  only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Antiochus  and  Stratonice 
to  make  them  the  compliment  of  restorint,'  Demetrius  to  his  liberty. 

Demetrius,  who  at  first  supported  his  misfortune  with  patience, 
by  custom  learned  to  submit  to  it  with  a  still  better  grace.  Fur 
some  time  he  took  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  running;  but  he  left 
them  by  degrees,  and  sunk  into  indolence  and  inuctiviiy.  Afterwards 
he  took  to  drinking  and  play,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  that  kind 
of  dissipation ;  whether  it  was  to  put  otf  the  thoughts  of  liis  present 
condition,  which  he  could  not  bear  in  his  sober  hours,  and  to  drown 
reflection  in  the  bowl ;  or  whether  he  was  sensible  at  last  that  thia 
was  the  sort  of  life  which,  though  originally  the  object  of  his  desires, 
he  had  idly  wandered  from,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  an  absurd  am- 
bition. Perhaps  he  considered  that  he  had  given  himself  and  others 
infinite  trouble,  by  seeking  with  fleets  and  armies  that  happit>ess, 
which  he  found  when  he  least  expected  it,  in  ease,  indulgence,  and 
repose:  for  what  other  end  does  the  wretched  vanity  of  kings  propose 
to  itself  in  all  their  wars  and  dangers,  but  to  quit  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  honour  for  those  of  luxury  and  pleasure;  the  sure  consequeace 
of  tlieir  not  knowing  what  real  pleasure  and  true  enjoyment  are. 

Demetrius,  after  three  years  confinement  in  the  Chersonesus,  fell 
Into  a  distemper  occasioned  by  idleness  and  excess,  which  carried 
him  off  ^t  the  ageof  fifty-four.  Seleucus  was  screrely  censured,  and 
indeed  was  much  concerned  himself,  for  his  unjust  suspicions  ot 
Demetrius;  wliercashe  should  have  followed  the  example  of  Droiui- 
ciistes,  who,  though  a  Thrncian  and  barbarian,  had  treated  (iysima- 
chus,  when  his  prisoner,  with  all  the  generosity  that  became  n  king. 

There  was  something  of  a  theatrical  pomp  even  in  the  funerul  06 
Demetrius:  for  Antigonus  being  informed  that  they  were  bringing 
his  father's  ashes  to  Greece,  went  to  meet  tlieui  with  his  whole  fleet  | 
and  finding  them  near  the  isles  of  the  jEgcan  sea,  he  took  the  nfn, 
which  was  of  solid  gold,  on  board  the  admiral  galley.  The  cities  at 
which  they  touched  sent  crowns  10  adui  n  the  urn,  and  persons  iq 
mourning  to  assist  at  the  funerul  solemnity. 

When  the  fleet  approached  Corinth,  the  urn  was  seen  iu  u  conspi- 
cuous position  upon  the  stern  of  tiie  vessel,  adorned  with  a  purjtle 
robe  and  a  diadem,  and  attended  by  a  company  of  young  men  well 
prmcd.  Xeoophantus,  a  most  celebrated  performer  on  the  /lute,  sat 
by  the  urn,  und  played  a  solemn  air.  The  oars  kejit  liiiic  with  the 
notes,  and  accompanied  thcui  wiUi  a  wclttiichul^  tuuud,  like  tUm  of 


bcBcing  their  breasts  lu  concert 

Wmt.M  warn  the  mamnful  appearance,  and  the  tears 

toMBilbefratcst  compassion  anioni;  the  people 

MvAcCariathiaus  had  bestowed  crowns,  and  all 

I  ifce  wtmmxttf  Aotigonus  carried  them  to  Demetrias, 

■  AoB.    This  was  a  city  called  after  the  deceased, 

ftaflti  tnm  the  little  towns  about  Jolchos. 

left  bdund  him   several   children ;    Antigonus   and 

■■  ke  had  by  his  wife  Phila ;  two  sous  of  the  name  of 

T7ie  Slender,  by  an  Illyrian  woman ;  the 

,  and  came  to  be  king  of  Cyrene.     By  Deidaroia 

r,  wiwtook  up  his  residence  in  Egypt;  and  by  his 

be  b  said  to  liavc  had  a  son  named  Corrhebus. 

'  cafiyeJ  the  throne  in  cttntinued  succession  down  to 

E  krtkiiig  of  Macedon,  in  whose  time  the  Romans  sub- 

(•Dtnr.    Thus  having  gone  through  the   Macedooiaa 

inc  tbxt  we  bring  the  Roman  upon  the  stage. 


ANTONY. 

THE  gnodfather  of  Mark  Antony  was  Antony  the  orator,  whQ 
flived  tbe  Action  of  Sylla,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Mariusf.     Hi* 
Act  was  Antony,  surnamed  the  Cretan,  a  roan  of  no  figure  or 
tin  the  political  worlds,  but  distinguished  for  his  integrity, 
r,  and  liberality  J  of  which  the  following  little  circum- 
liisaificient  proof:  his  fortune  was  not  large,   and  his  wifa 
y^nrf  prudently,  laid  some  restraint  on  his  munificent  dis> 
Aa  tct^uaintauce  of  his,  wiio  was  under  some  pecuniary 
iiyptied  to  him  for  assbtance:  Antony,  having  no  money 
ordered  his  boy  to  bring  him  a  silver  bason,  full  of 
apcctencc  of  shaving.     After  (he  boy  was  dismissed, 
bHOa  to  his  friend,  and  bade  him  make  what  use  of  it 
MBtf.    The  disappearance  of  the  bason  occasioned  no 
lin  the  family  j  and  Antony  finding  his  wife  prcpiured 
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to  take  a  severe  account  of  his  servants,  begged  her  pardon,  and  told 
her  tlie  trutli. 

His  wife's  name  was  Julia.     She  was  of  the  family  of  the  Ciesars, 
and  a  woman  of  distinguished  merit  and  modesty.     Under  her  aus- 
pices Mark  Antony  received  his  education;  when,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  she  married   Cornelius   Lentulus,  whom   Cicero  put  to 
death  for  engaging  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cntaline.     This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  that  lasting  enmity  which  sub&isted  between  Cicero  and  Antony. 
Tlie  latter  afBrnicd,  that  his  mother  Julia  was  even  obliged  to  beg 
the  body  oi  Cicero's  wife  for  interment :   but  this  is  not  true,  for  uonc 
of  those  who  suffered  on  the  same  occasion,  under  Cicero,  were 
refused  this  privilege.     Antony  was  engaging  in  his  person,  and  was 
unfortunate   enough  to  fall  into  the  good  graces  and  friendship  of 
CuiiOf  a  man  who  was  devoted  to  every  species  of  licentiousness, 
and  who.  to  render  Antony  the  more  dependent  on  him,  led  him  into 
all  the  excesses  of  indulging  in  wine  and  women,  and  all  the  expenses 
that  such  indulgences  use  attended  vvith.     Of  course  he  was  soon 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  owed  at   least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
talents  while  he  was  a  very  young  man.     Curio  was  hound  for  the 
payment  of  this  money  :  and  his  father,  being  informed  of  it,   ba- 
nished Antony  from  his  house.     Thusdismissed,  he  attached  himself 
to  Clodius,  tltat  pestilent  and  audacious  tribune,  who  threw  the  state 
into  iturh  dreadful  disorder;  till,  weary  of  his  mad  measures,  and 
fearful  uf  his  opponents,  he  passed  into  Greece,  where  he  employed 
lumself  io  military  exercises,  and  the  study  i>f  eloquence.    Tlie  Asiatic 
style*  ««s  then  much  in  vogue,  and  Antony  fell  naturally  into  it;  for 
it  was  correspoodcnt  witii  his  manners,  which  irere  raio,  pnmpoaij 
insolent,  and  assuming. 

In  Greece  be  received  an  invitation  from  Gafaiuiu,  the  proooonl, 
to  make  a  camptugn  witJi  him  in  Syriaf.  Tha  ionlatiaa  be  ncfaicd 
to  accept  as  a  prirate  man ;  bat,  heiag  lypouUrd  to  tte  ao— id  aj 
tl)e  cavalry,  be  attended  him.  His  int  ufnwt'mm  was  agabal  Aii»* 
tobulus,  who  had  excited  the  Jews  to  nwmtt.  He  was  Uk  fint  \ 
scaled  the  wall;  and  tUa  he  did  iatheh^^best  part.  Be 
Aristobulus  from  all  his  fortt;  aadaiMsaH^ofhahaadfalaf  i 
defeated  his  numerous  ansj  in  a| 
were  slain,  and  Aristoboloa  aad hia  tarn  ■>!■  Mfcujawgi.    U| 


*  Cicero,  in  kit  Brmlmt, 
lianm  cl  argutum,  teni^mtii* 
tutrm  gtmt  nt  nan  tt 
••le  at  Aria  Mm,  mte  ji' 

I  Auloi  Gibmiw 
•cnt  into  Sjrria. 
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the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Gahiiiius  was  solicilcd  by  Ptoleiiiy  to  carry 
his  arms  into  Egypt,  nnd  restore  him  to  his  kingdum*.  The  reward 
of  this  service  was  to  hf  Hn  thousand  talents.  Must  of  the  officers 
disapproved  of  the  expedition;  and  Guhinius  himself  did  not  readily 
enter  into  it,  thouph  the  money  pleaded  strongly  in  its  behalf.  __, 
Antony,  however,  ambitious  of  great  enterprises,  and  Aain  of  gratify- 
ing a  suppliant  kine«  used  every  means  to  draw  Gahinius  into  the 
service,  arid  prevailed.  It  was  iht  ;^cneral  opinion  that  the  march  to 
Pelusium  was  more  dangerous  tlian  the  war  that  was  to  follow:  for 
tiiey  were  to  pass  over  a  «mHy  and  uiiwatcred  country,  by  the  filthy 
marsh  of  Serhonis,  whose  stagnant  ooze  the  Egyptians  call  the 
exhalations  of  'JYphon  j  though  it  is  priib;ilily  no  more  than  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  Red  sea,  wiiich  is  tliere  separated  from  the  Mediterranean 
puiy  by  a  small  neck  of  land. 

Antony,  being  ordered  thither  with  the  cavalry,  not  only  seized 
tbe  straits,  but  took  the  large  city  of  Pelusium,  and  made  the  garrison 
prisoners.  By  this  operation  he  at  once  0(>ened  a  secure  passage  for 
the  army,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  victory  for  their  general.  The  same 
love  of  glory  which  was  so  serviceable  to  his  own  party,  tvas  on  this 
occasion  advantageous  to  the  enemy;  for  when  Ptolemy  entered 
Pelusium,  in  the  rage  of  revenge,  he  would  have  put  the  citizens  to 
death,  but  Antony  resolutely  opposed  it,  and  prevented  him  from 
executing  his  horrid  purpose.  In  the  several  actions  where  he  was 
concerned,  he  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  iiis  conduct  and  valour; 
but  especially  in  that  manccuvre  where,  by  wheeling  about  and  at'* 
tacking  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  he  enabled  those  who  charged  in  front 
lo  gain  a  completevictory.  For  this  action  he  received  suitable  honour^ 
and  rewards. 

His  humane  care  of  the  body  of  Archclaus,  who  fell  in  the  battle, 
was  taken  notice  of  even  by  the  common  men.  He  had  been  his 
intimate  friend,  and  connected  with  him  in  the  rights  of  hospitality} 
and  though  he  was  obliged  by  his  duty  to  oppose  him  in  the  6cld,  ha 
no  sooner  heard  that  he  was  fallen,  than  he  ordered  search  to  be  made 
for  his  hody,  and  interred  it  with  regal  magnificence.  Tlii^  conduct 
made  him  respected  in  Alexandria,  and  admired  by  the  Romans. 

Antony  had  a  noble  dignity  of  countenance,  a  graceful  length  of 
beard,  a  large  forehead,  an  aquilitic  nose;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
same  manly  aspect  that  we  sec  in  the  pictures  and  statues  of  Hercules. 
There  was  indeed  an  ancient  tradition  that  his  family  was  descended 
from  Hercules,  by  a  sun  of  his  called  Antcon;  and  it  was  no  wonder 
if  Antony  sought  to  confirm  this  opinion,  by  affecting  to  rcscmblo 
liim  in  bis  air  and  \m  dress.     Thus,  when  he  appeared  in  public,  bo 
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Wore  his  vest  girt  on  tlie  liips,  a  large  sword,  and  over  all  a  coarse 
jnaatle.  That  kind  of  conduct,  which  would  seem  disagreeable  to 
others,  rendered  him  the  darling  of  the  nrmy.  He  talked  with  the 
soldiers  in  their  own  swaggering  and  ribbald  strain,  ate  and  drank 
with  them  in  public,  and  would  stand  to  take  his  victuals  at  their 
common  table.  He  was  pleasant  on  the  subject  of  his  amours,  ready 
in  assisting  the  intrigues  of  others,  and  easy  under  the  raillery  to 
which  he  was  subjected  by  his  own.  His  liberality  to  the  soldiers) 
and  to  his  friends,  was  the  first  foundation  of  his  advancement,  and 
continued  to  support  hiai  in  that  power  which  he  was  otiierwise 
weakening  by  a  thousand  irregularities.  One  instance  of  his  liberality 
I  must  mention:  he  had  ordered  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
drachmas  (which  the  Romans  call  decicn)  to  be  given  to  one  of  his 
friends.     His  steward,  who  was  startled  at  the  extravagance  of  the 

sum,  laid  the  silver  in  a  heap,  that  he  might  see  it  as  he  passed. ■. 

He  saw  it,  and  inquired  what  it  was  for.  "  It  is  the  sum,"  answered 
tlie  steward,  "  that  you  ordered  for  a  present."  Antony  perceived 
his  envious  design,  and  to  mortify  him  still  more,  said  coolly,  "  1 
really  thought  the  sum  would  have  made  a  better  figure.  It  is  too 
little:  let  it  be  doubled*."  This,  however,  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life. 

Rome  was  divided  into  two  parties.  Pompey  was  with  the  senate. 
The  people  were  for  bringing  Ciesar  with  his  army  out  of  Gaul._4 
Curio,  the  friend  of  Antony,  who  bad  changed  sides,  and  joined 
CiEsar,  brought  Antony  likewise  over  to  his  interest.  The  influence 
lie  had  obtained  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  that  profusion  of  money  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  Ctesar,  enabled  iiim  to  make  Antony 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  afterwards  augur.  Antony  was  nosooneit 
in  power,  than  Ciesar  found  the  advantage  of  his  services.  In  the 
first  place,  he  opposed  the  consul  Marcellus,  whose  design  was  to 
give  Pompey  the  command  of  the  old  legions,  and  at  the  s.ime  time 
to  empower  him  to  raise  new  ones.  On  this  occasion  he  obtained  n 
decree,  that  the  forces  then  on  foot  should  be  sent  into  Syria,  and 
join  Bibulus  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Parthians;  and  that 
none  should  give  in  their  names  to  serve  under  Pompey.  On  another 
occasion,  when  the  senate  would  neither  receive  Cojsar's  letters,  nor 
suflfer  them  to  be  read,  be  read  them  by  virtue  of  his  tribuuitial  au- 
thority: and  the  requests  of  Ctesar  appearing  moderate  and  reasonable, 
by  this  means  he  brought  over  many  to  his  interest.  Two  questions 
were  at  length  put  in  the  senate;  one,  "  Whether  Pompey  should 
dismiss  his  army?"  theother,  "  Whether  Ciesar  should  give  upbis?" 
^bere  were  but  a  few  votes  for  the  former;  a  large  majority  for  tl)« 
*  Tilt  itina  ttor^  ii  tejd  ^i  .'Muautlciv 
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latter.  Then  Antony  stood  up,  and  put  the  question,  "  Whether 
both  Cssar  atid  Pompey  should  not  dismiss  their  armies?"  This 
motion  was  received  with  p-i-nt  acclamations,  and  Antony  was  ap- 
plauded, and  desired  to  put  it  to  tlie  vote.  This  being  opposed  by  the 
consuls,  the  friends  of  CsRsar  made  other  proposals,  which  seemed 
by  no  means  unreasonable:  but  they  were  overruled  by  Cato*,  and 

Antony  commanded  by  Lentulus  the  consul  to  leare  the   house 

He  left  them  with  bitter  execrations;  and,  disguising  himself  like  a 
Servant,  accompanied  only  by  Quintus  Cassius,  he  hired  a  carriage, 
and  went  immediately  to  Cffisar.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  they  ex- 
claimed that  nothing  was  conducted  at  Rome  according  to  order  or 
law;  tiiat  even  the  tribunes  were  refused  the  privilege  of  speaking, 
and  whoever  would  rise  in  defence  of  the  right  must  be  expelled,  and 
exposed  to  personal  danger. 

CtBsar  upon  tiiis  marched  his  army  into  Italy,  and  hence  it  was 
obser\'ed  by  Cicero  in  his  Philippics,  that  Antony  was  no  less  the 
cause  of  the  civil  war  in  Rome,  than  Helen  had  been  of  the  Trojan 
warf.  There  is,  however,  but  little  truth  in  this  assertion.  Ceesar 
was  not  so  much  a  slave  to  the  impulse  of  resentment  as  to  enter  on 
so  desperate  a  measure,  if  it  bad  not  been  premeditated :  nor  would 
he  have  carried  war  into  the  bowels  of  his  coutitry,  merely  because 
he  saw  Antony  and  Cassius  flying  to  him  in  a  mean  dress,  and  a  hfrcd 
carriage.  At  the  same  time  these  things  might  give  some  colour  to 
the  commencement  of  those  hostilities  which  bad  been  long  deter- 
mined. CfiEsar's  motive  was  the  same  which  had  before  driven  Alex- 
ander and  Cyrus,  over  the  ruins  of  humara  kind,  the  insatiable  lust 
of  empire,  the  frantic  ambition  of  being  the  first  man  upon  earth,  J 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  be  while  Pompey  was  yet  alive.  j 

As  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at  Rome,  and  had  driven  Pomiicyout  o  4 
Italy,  his  first  design  was  to  attack  his  legions  in  Spain,  and  havio  -A 
a  fleet  in  readiness,  to  go  afterwards  in  pursuit  of  Pompey  himsel""  J 
while,  in  the  mean  time  Rome  was  left  to  the  government  of  Ltpiil  4 
the  prietor,  and  Italy  and  the  army  to  the  command  of  Anionv  i  ^ 
tribune.  Antony,  by  the  sociability  of  his  disposition,  soon  nui— -<l 
liimscif  agreeable  to  the  soldiers;  for  he  ate  and  drank  with  thei^ari 
and  made  them  presents  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  To  others  ^^ 
conduct  was  less  acceptable.  He  was  too  indolent  to  attend  to  4 
ctusc  of  the  injured,  too  violent  and  too  impatient  when  he  — ^ 

•  Cicero  •»«<»  Hitl  Antony  »»•  tlw  imnwdute  cwu*  of  (h«  eifil  wu;  bat*  ^ 
eoula  U»<«  loJ  down  liii  prejudice,  he  migUl  li««e  di»cu»ere<l  a  ntutc  lOuucdMe  ^^g 
lu  the  iiii[Kilitii:  revuimciit  of  Clio.                                                                                         ^^H 

♦  In  tli«  Kcond  riiilippic     Vt  ihltnA  T'l^oith,  «c  iXe  (itio  rtiftbUc*  nmim     -  •• 
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applied  to  on  business,  and  infamous  fur  his  adulteries.  In  short, 
though  there  was  notliing  tyrannical  in  tiie  government  of  Ciesar,  it 
was  rendered  odious  by  tlie  bad  conduct  of  his  friends ;  and  as  Antony 
had  tl>e  greatest  share  of  the  power,  so  lie  bore  tlie  greatest  part  of 
the  blame.  Cicsar,  notwithstanding,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  con- 
nived at  his  irregularities;  and,  indeed,  in  the  military  appointment 
he  had  given  him,  be  had  not  judged  improperly;  for  Antony  was  • 
brave,  skilful,  and  active  general. 

Ceesar  embarked  at  Brundusium,  suilcil  over  the  Ionian  sea  with  a 
amall  number  of  troops,  and  sent  back  the  fleet,  with   orders  tiiat 
Antony  and  Gabinius  should  put  the  army  on  board,  and  proceed  as 
fast  as  ]>ossil)le  to  Macedonia.     Gabinius  was  afraid  of  tiie  sea,  for  it 
was  winter,  arul  the  passage  was  dangerous.     He  therefore  marchetl 
his  forces  a  long  way  round  by  land.     Antony,  on   the  oilier  hanif, 
being  apprehensive  that  Caesar  miglu  be  surrounded  and  overcome 
by  his  enemies,  beat  oft'  Lilw,  who  lay  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
haven  of   Brundusium.     By  sending  out  several  small  vessels,  h© 
encompassed  Libo's  galleys  separately,  and  obliged  them   to  retire. 
By  this  means   he  found  an   opportunity  to  embark  about   twentji 
tliousand  foot,  and  eight  hundred  horse;  and  with  these  he  set  sail. 
The  enemy  discovered  and  made  up  to  Iiim ;  but  he  escaped  by  favoup 
of  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  which  made  the  sea  so  rough  that) 
the  pursuers  could  not  reach  him.     The  same  wind,   however,  at 
first  drove  liim  npon  a  rocky  shore,  on  which  tlio  sea  bore  so  hard^ 
that  there  a])peared  no  hope  of  escaping  shipwreck:    but  after  a 
little  it  turned  to  the  south-west,  and  blowing  from  land  to  the  main 
•ea,  Antony  sailed  in  safety,  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  wrecks 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  scattered  along  the  coast.     The  storm  had  driven 
their  ships  upon  the  rocks,  and  many  of  them  went  to  pieces.     An- 
tony made  his  advantage  of  tliis  disaster ;  for  he  took  several  prisoners 
^od  a  considerable  booty.     He  likewise  made  himself  master  of  the 
town  of  Lissus;  and  by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  his  reinfoi'cetuent, 
<he  affairs  of  Crasar  wore  a  more  promisiug  aspect. 

Antony  distinguished  liimself  in  every  battle  that  was  fought. 
Twice  he  stopped  the  army  iu  its  flight,  brought  them  back  to  the 
charge,  and  gained  the  victory;  so  that,  in  point  of  military  reputa- 
tion, he  was  inferior  only  to  Ctea&r.  What  opinion  Ctesar  had  of  iii| 
(bilities  appeared  in  the  last  decisive  battle  of  Pharsalia.  ile  led  the 
right  wing  himself,  and  gave  the  left  to  Antony,  as  to  the  ablest  of 
jitis  oflieers.  After  this  battle,  C'lesar  being  appointed  dictator,  went 
ill  pursuit  of  Pomj)ey,  and  sent  Antony  to  Koine  in  character  of  gc- 
peral  of  the  horse.  'J'his  officer  is  next  in  power  to  the  dictator,  and 
h)  his  4b»eDce  he  ci^iiunauds  aloticj  for^  ai'ivi  the  clcctiou  of  a  dlw 


tator,  all  other  magistrates,  the  tribunes  only  excepted,  are  divested  of 
their  authority. 

Dolabella,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  young  iiian  who  was  fond  of  io' 
novations,  pro^xised  a  law  for  abolbhing  debts,  and  solicited  his  friend 
Antony,  who  was  ever  ready  to  gratify  tlie  people,  to  join  him  in  this 
measure.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Asiuius  und  Trebellius  dissaaded  hita 
from  it.  Antony  tiappcned,  at  this  time^  to  suspect  a  criminal  coti-' 
nexion  between  Dolabella  and  his  wife,  whom,  on  that  account,  he 
dismissed,  though  she  was  his  first  cousin^ and  daughter  toCaius  An- 
tonius,  who  had  been  colleague  with  Cicero.  In  consccjuence  of  this* 
he  joined  Asinius,  and  opposed  Dolabella.  The  latter  had  taken  pos" 
iSession  of  theybrKm,  with  a  design  to  pass  his  law  l>y  force;  and  An- 
tony being  ordered  by  the  senate  to  repel  force  with  force,  attacked 
iiim,  killed  several  of  his  men,  and  lost  some  of  bis  own. 

By  this  action  he  forfeited  the  favour  of  the  people :  but  this  was 
not  the  only  thing  that  rendered  him  obnoxious ;   for  men  of  sense 
and  virtue,  as  Cicero  observes,  could  not  but  condemn  his  nocturnal 
revels,  his  enormous  extravagance,  his  scandalous  lewdness,  his  sleep- 
ing in  the  day,  his  walks  to  carry  oS'  the  qualms  of  debauchery,  and 
his  entertainments  on  the  marriages  of  players  and  buffoons.     It  i» 
Mtd,  that  after  drinking  all  night  at  the  wedding  of  Hippias  the  player, 
he  was  summoned  in  the  moiiiing  upon  business  to  ihc forum,  wheoy 
through  a  little  too  much  repletion,  he  was  unfortunate  enough,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  to  return  part  of  his  evening  fare  by  the 
way  it  had  entered,  and  one  of  his  friends  received  it  in  bis  gowD< 
Sergius  the  player  had  the  greatest  interest  with  him>  and  Cythcris*, 
a  lady  of  the  same  profession,  had  the  management  of  bis  heart.    She 
attended  him  in  hb  excursions;  and  her  equipage  was  by  no  mesos 
inferior  to  his  mother's.     The  people  were  uiiended  at  the  pomp  o£ 
his  travelling  plate,  which  was  more  fit  for  the  ornament  of  a  tri- 
umph ;  at  his  erecting  tents  on  the  road,  by  gro*es  and  rivers,  for  the 
most  luxurious  dinners;   at  his  chariots  drawn  by  lions;  and  at  his 
lodging  ladies  of  pleasure,  and  female  musicians,  !n  tlie  houses 
of  modest  and  sober  people.     This  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of 
Antony  could  not  but  be  increased  by  the  comparative  view  of  Ca;sar« 
While  the  latter  was  supporting  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life,  the 
former  was  indulging  himself  in  all  the  dissipation  of  luxury,  and,  by 
means  of  his  delegated  power,  insulting  the  citizens. 

This  conduct  occasioned  a  variety  of  disturbances  in  Rome,  aod 

gave  the  soldiers  an  opportunity  to  abuse  and  plunder  the  pccple. 

Therefore,  when  Ciesar  returned  to  Rt»mc,  he  )>ardoncd  Dulabclla; 

aod  being  created  consul  the  third  time,  he  touk  Le^idus,  uuU  uwt 
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Antoiiy,  for  his  colleatjue.  y\ntony  purchased  Pompey's  house;  but, 
when  he  was  required  to  make  the  payment,  he  expressed  himself  ia 
very  angry  terms;  and  this,  he  tells  us,  was  the  reason  why  he  would, 
not  go  with  Ctesar  into  Africa.  His  former  services  ha  thought  in- 
sufficiently repaid.  C«es«r,  however,  by  his  disapprobation  of  An- 
tony's conduct,  seems  to  have  thrown  some  restraint  on  his  dissolute 
manner  of  life.  He  now  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry,  and  made 
choice  of  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  the  seditious  Clodius,  a  woman  by  no 
means  adapted  to  domestic  employments,  nor  even  contented  with 
ruling  her  husband  as  a  private  man.  Fulvia's  ambition  was  to  go- 
vern those  that  governed,  and  to  command  the  leaders  of  armies.  It 
was  to  Fulvia,  therefore,  that  Cleopatra  was  obliged  for  teaching  An- 
tony due  submission  to  female  authority.  He  had  gone  through  sucli 
a  course  of  discipline  as  made  him  perfectly  tractable  when  he  came 
into  her  hands. 

He  endeavoured,  however,  to  amuse  the  violent  spirit  of  Fulvia  by 
many  whimsical  and  pleasant  follies.  When  Ciesar,  after  his  success 
in  Spain,  was  on  his  return  to  Rome,  Antony,  amongst  others,  went 
to  meet  him;  but  a  report  pievailing  that  C'lesar  was  killed,  and  that 
the  enemy  was  marching  into  Italy,  he  returned  immediately  to 
Rome,  and,  in  the  disguise  of  r  slave,  went  to  his  house  by  night, 
pretending  that  he  bad  letters  from  Antony  to  Fulvia.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  her  with  his  head  muflled  up;  and,  before  she  received 
the  letter,  she  asked,  with  imp-itiencc,  if  Antony  were  well?  He  pre- 
sented the  letter  to  her  in  silence;  and,  while  she  was  opening  it,  he 
threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her.  We  mention  this  as 
one  instance,  out  of  many,  of  his  pleasantries. 

When  CsBsar  returned  from  Spain,  most  of  the  principal  citizens 
went  some  days  journey  to  meet  him ;  but  .\nfony  met  with  the  most 
dislingtished  reception,  and  had  the  honour  to  ride  with  Ctetar  in 
the  same  chariot.  After  them  came  Biutus  Albinu$,>and  Octavlus, 
the  son  of  Csesar's  niece,  who  was  afterwards  called  Augustus  Cwsar, 
ond  for  many  years  was  emperor  of  Rome.  Ciesar,  being  created 
consul  for  the  fifth  time,  chose  Antony  for  his  colleague;  but  as  he 
intended  to  quit  the  consulship  in  favour  of  Dolabella,  he  acquainted 
the  senate  with  his  resolution.  Antony,  notwithstanding,  opposed 
this  measure,  and  loaded  Dolabella  wiin  tiie  roost  flagrant  reproaches. 
Dolabella  did  not  fail  to  return  the  abuse;  and  Csesar,  ofiended  at 
their  indecent  behaviour,  put  off  the  attiiir  till  another  time.  When 
it  was  again  proposed,  Antony  insisted  that  the  omens  from  the  flight 
of  birds  were  against  the  measure*.  Thus  Ciesar  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Dolabella,  wlto  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  his  disappoint- 
*  ilc  liiiil  Ihii  |iowcr  bjr  vutuc  oi  iu>  utJEKc  m  aujjur. 
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It  llp^ll■l  I,  bownrr,  that  Ciesar  had  as  little  regard  for  Dula- 
mmf:  for  when  both  were  accused  of  designs 
he  sUt  emicniptuously  enough,  "  It  is  not  these  fat 
I laaafrud of,  hut  the  pale  and  the  lean:"    by  which 
ICas»ius,wiio  afterwards  put  him  to  death.    An- 
!ag  it,  gave  them  a  pretence  for  that  undertaking. 
were  celebrating  the  Lupercalia,  C<e«ar,  in  a  tri- 
,  stt  on  the  rostrum  to  see  the  race.    On  this  occasion, 
«f  ikc  ywng  nobility,  and  the  magistracy,  anointed  with  oil, 
■Oif  wliite  thongs  in  their  hands,  run  about  and  strike,  as  ia 
txetj  one  they  meet.     Antony  was  of  the  number ;  but,  re- 
ef the  ceremonies  of  the  institution,  he  took  a  garland  of 
,  and,  wreathing  it  in  a  diadem,  run  to  the  rostrum,  where,  be- 
i  iqg  MSuA  up  by  his  companions,  he  would  liave  placed  it  on  the  head 
«f  Oaar,  intimating  tiiereby  the  conveyance  of  regal  power.   Ctesar, 
r,  seemed  to  decline  tiie  oHVr,  and  was  therefore  applauded 
\\n  tbc  people.     Antony  persisted  in  bio  desi;;n;  and  for  some  time 
a  contest  between  them;  wiiile  he  thai  oDered  ihc  dind«n« 
Itlw  applause  of  his  friends,  and  he  thut  refused  it  the  acelama-» 
«f  the  multitude.     Thus,  what  is  singular  enough,  while  the 
endured  every  thing  that  regal  power  could  im|)osc,  they 
Aiilkll  the  n:iinc  of  king  as  destructive  of  their  liberty.     Ct&sar  was 
■nch  concerned  at  this  transaction,  and,  uncovering  his  neck,  he 
ctfcrcd  his  life  to  any  one  that  would  take  it.     At  lengdk  the  diadem 
ms  placed  on  one  of  his  statues,  but  the  tribunes  took  it  ut)'*;  u|x>a 
mhich  the  people  followed  them  home  with  great  accUmaiions.     Af- 
[tcnmrds,  however,  Csesar  showed  that  he  resented  this,  by  turniDg 
tJiuKC  tribunes  out  of  onicc.     The  enterprise  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
[lierivcd  strcngtli  and  encouragement  from  these  circumstances.     To 
'  (lie  rest  of  their  friends,  ivhom  they  had  selected  for  the  pur)x)se,they 
wanted  to  dr;i\y  over  Antony.    Trebonius  only  objected  to  hiin.    He 
informed  them  that,  in  their  journey  to  meet  Ctesar,  he  had  beea 
'  l^-ucrally  with  liim;    that  he  had  sounded  him  on  this  business  by 
I  liints,  which,  though  cuuiiuus,  were  intelligible;  and  titut  be  always 
expressed  his  disapprobation,  though  he  never  lietrayed  the  secret.— 
'  V[)OU  this  it  wa'>  proposed  that  Antony  should  fall  at  the  lime  with 
j  C<esar;  but  Brutus  opposed  it.^  An  action  unilertaken  in  supi>ort  of 
Musiico  and  the  laws,  he  very  properly  thought,  should  have  nothing 
l^njusi  attending  it.     Of  Antony,  however,  they  were  afraid,  both  in 

V  TViboni  plc)<i«,  Epldioi  Mircctlo<>  CMCIinsque  Flavai  corona  hcirui  detralii,  lie- 
|d»««W)ll»  <i*ci  in  vincuta  juuinmt,  dutrni  mu  p«rarn  prnt|ifre  moitm  rr^i  mentioncm, 
lien,  •>  fcnUt,  tn^xmwi  tibi  gloiiaia  rectuiodi,  tribimm  pvrMt  incnptlW'  poic«a||  , 


respect  of  his  personal  valour  and  the  influence  of  his  olTicc;  nnd  it 
was  agreed,  that  when  Cssar  was  in  the  house,  and  tliey  were  on  the 
point  of  executing  their  purpose,  Antony  should  be  amused  without 
by  some  pretended  discourse  of  business. 

When,  io  consequence  of  these  measures,  Caesar  was  slain,  AntonJ' 
absconded  in  the  disi^uise  of  a  slave;  but  after  he  found  tlmt  the 
conspirators  were  assembled  in  iJie  capitol,  and  had  no  further  designs 
of  massacre,  he  invited  them  to  come  down,  and  sent  his  son  to  them 
as  a  iiostage.  That  night  Crassus  supped  with  him,  and  Brutus  with 
Lcpidus.  The  day  following  he  assembled  tiie  senate,  when  he  pro- 
posed that  an  act  of  amnesty  should  be  passed,  and  that  provinces 
should  be  assigned  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  The  senate  confirmed  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  ratified  the  acts  of  Cassar.  Thus  Antony  ac- 
quitted himself  in  this  difficult  atfiiir  with  the  highest  reputation ;  and 
by  saving  Rome  from  a  civil  war,  he  proved  himself  a  very  able  and 
valuable  politician.  But  the  intoxication  of  glory  drew  him  off  from 
these  wise  and  n)oderate  counsels;  and,  from  his  influence  with  the 
people,  he  felt  that,  if  Brutus  were  borne  down,  he  should  be  the  first 
man  in  Rome.  With  this  view,  when  Cesar's  body  was  exposed  in 
the  Jorum,  he  undertook  the  customary  funeral  oration;  and  when 
lie  found  the  people  affected  with  his  encomiums  on  the  deceased,  he 
endeavoured  still  more  to  excite  their  compassion  by  all  that  was 
pitiable  or  aggravating  in  the  massacre.  For  this  purpose,  in  the 
close  of  his  oration,  he  took  the  robe  from  the  dead  l>ody,  and  held  it 
up  tn  tliem,  bloody  as  it  was,  and  pierced  through  with  weap<^)ns;  nor 
did  he  hesitate,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  the  peq)etrators  of  the  deed 
villains  and  murderers.  This  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  people, 
tl»at  they  immediately  tore  up  the  benches  and  the  tables  in  the 
fontm,  to  make  a  pile  for  the  body.  After  they  had  duly  discharged 
the  funeral  rites,  they  snatched  the  burning  brands  from  the  pile,  and 
went  to  attack  the  houses  of  the  conspirators. 

Brutus  and  his  party  now  left  the  city,  and  Ctesar's  friends  joined 
Antony.  Calpuriiia,  the  relict  of  C*sar,  intrusted  him  with  her  trea- 
sure, which  amounted  to  four  thousand  talents.  All  Cesar's  papers, 
which  contained  a  particular  account  of  his  designs,  were  likewise 
delivered  up  to  him.  Of  these  he  made  a  very  ingenious  use;  for, 
by  inserting  in  them  what  names  he  thought  proper,  he  made  some 
of  his  friends  magistrates,  and  others  senators;  some  he  recalled 
from  exile,  and  others  he  dismissed  from  prison,  on  pretence  that  all 
these  things  were  so  ordered  by  Cesar.  The  people  that  were  thus 
favoured,  the  Romans  called  Charonites*;  because,  to  support  their 

*  Tbc  «liivei  who  were  rnfruicbiied  hj  the  \nt  will  uf  tbcir  niMttri  wer«  likeiriM 
called  Cuironilei. 
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title,  they  ImJ  recourse  to  tlie  registers  of  the  dead.  The  power  at 
Antony,  in  sliort,  was  absolute.  He  was  consul  himself,  his  brother 
Calus  wns  prtetor,  and  his  brother  Lucius  tribune  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affitirs,  wlien  Octavius,  who  was  the  son  of 
Cresar's  niece,  and  npiMiinted  his  heir  by  will,  arrived  at  Rome  from 
Apollonia,  where  he  resided  when  his  uncle  was  killed.  He  first  vi- 
sited Antony  as  the  friend  of  his  uncle,  and  spoke  to  him  concerning 
the  money  in  his  hands,  and  the  legacy  of  seventy-five  draciimas  left 
to  every  Roman  citizen.  Antony  paid  little  rcgardP  to  him  at  first; 
and  told  him,  it  would  be  madness  for  an  unexperienced  young  man, 
without  friends,  to  take  upon  him  so  important  an  office  as  that  of  be- 
ing  executor  to  Capsar, 

Octavius,  however,  was  not  thus  repulsed.  He  still  insisted  on 
tlie  money;  and  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  did  every  thing  to  mor- 
tify and  affrpiit  him.  He  opposed  li:m  in  his  application  for  the  tri- 
buneship;  aiid  when  he  made  use  of  the  golden  chair,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  senate  to  his  uncle*,  he  tlircatencd  that,  unless 
lie  desisted  to  solicit  the  people,  he  would  commit  him  to  prison. 
But  when  Octavius  joined  Cicero,  and  the  rest  of  Antony's  enemies, 
and  by  their  means  obtained  an  interest  in  the  senate;  when  he  con- 
tinued to  pay  his  court  to  the  people,  and  drew  the  veteran  soldiers 
from  their  quarters,  Antony  thought  It  was  time  to  accommodate;  and 
for  this  purpose  gave  him  a  meeting  in  the  capitoI. 

An  accommodation  took  place,  but  it  was  soon  destroyed;  for  that 
night  Antony  dreanied  that  his  right  hand  was  thunderstruck;  and, 
a  few  days  after  he  was  informed  that  Octavius  had  a  design  on  his 
life.  The  latter  would  have  justified  himself,  but  was  not  believed; 
so  that,  of  course,  the  breach  became  as  wide  as  ever.  They  now 
went  immediately  over  Italy,  and  ctrdeavoiired  to  be  beforehand  with 
each  other  in  securing,  by  rewards  and  promises,  the  old  troops  that 
were  in  different  quarters,  and  such  legions  as  were  still  on  foot. 

Cicero,  who  had  then  considerable  influence  in  the  city,  incensed 
the  people  against  .\ntony,  and  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  declare  him 
a  public  enemy;  to  send  the  rods  and  the  rest  of  the  prnMorinI  en- 
signs to  young  Cfesar,  and  to  commission  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the 
consuls,  to  drive  Antony  out  of  Italy.  The  two  armies  engaged 
pear  Modena,  and  Ciesar  was  present  at  the  battle.  Both  the  con? 
suls  were  slain;  but  Antony  was  defeated.  In  his  flight  he  was  re- 
duced to  great  extremities,  particularly  by  famine.  Distress,  how- 
ever, was  to  him  a  school  of  moral  improvement^  and  Antony,  in 
adversity,  was  almost  a  man  of  virtue.     Indeed,  it  is  common  (ox 

*  The  lennlr  had  decreed  (o  Crtar  Uie  iiririlege  nf  using  ■  golden  chkir,  tdoTScd  nilb 
•  ctowD  of  j;old  u)d  prcciout  >louc>  in  all  llic  ibcaUu.— Iliun,  L  xlir. 
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laeo  under  niisrortuncs  to  huve  a  clear  idea  of  tlieir  duty;  but  a 
change  of  conduct  is  not  always  tlic  consequence.  On  such  occa- 
sions, they  too  often  fall  back  into  their  former  manners,  through  the 
inactivity  of  reason,  and  infirmity  of  mind.  But  Antony  was  even  a 
pattern  for  his  soldiers.  From  all  the  varieties  of  luxurious  living,  he 
came  with  readiness  to  drink  a  little  stinking  water,  and  to  feed  on 
tlic  wild  fruits  and  roots  of  the  desert:  nay,  it  is  said,  that  they  ate  the 
very  bark  of  the  trees,  and  that,  in  passing  the  Alps,  they  fed  on  the 
creatures  that  had  never  been  accounted  human  food. 

Antony's  design  was  to  join  Lepidus,  who  commanded  the  army 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps;  and  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
his  friendship,  from  the  good  offices  lie  had  done  him  with  Julius 
Ciesar.  When  he  cnmc  within  a  small  distance  of  him,  he  encamp- 
ed; but,  receiving  no  encouragement,  be  resolved  to  hazard  all  upon 
a  single  cast.  His  hair  was  uncombed,  and  his  beard,  which  he  had 
not  shaven  since  his  defeat,  was  long.  In  this  forlorn  figure,  with  a 
mourning  mantle  thrown  over  liira,  he  came  to  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  soldiers.  While  some  were  aft'ected 
with  his  appearance,  and  others  wiilj  his  eloquence,  Lepidus,  afraid 
of  the  consequence,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  that  he  might 
no  longer  be  heard.  This,  however,  contributed  to  hcigliten  the 
compassion  of  the  soldiers;  so  that  they  sent  Lielius  and  Clodius  in 
the  dress  of  those  ladies  who  hired  out  their  favours  to  the  army,  ta 
assure  Antony,  that  if  he  had  resolution  enough  to  attack  the  camp 
of  Lepidus,  he  would  meet  with  many  who  were  not  only  ready  to 
receive  him,  but,  if  he  should  desire  it,  to  kill  Lepidus.  Antony 
would  not  sufl'er  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  Lepidus;  hutj  the  day 
following,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  crossed  the  river  which  lay  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Le(]idus's  sol- 
diers all  the  while  stretching  out  their  hands  to  him,  and  making  way 
through  tiie  intrenchments. 

When  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  he  treated 
him  with  great  humauity.  He  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  father; 
and  though,  in  reality,  every  thing  was  in  his  own  power,  he  secured 
to  him  the  title  and  the  honours  of  general.  This  conduct  brought 
over  Munatius  Plancus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force 
at  no  great  distance.  Thus  Antony  was  once  more  very  powerful,  and 
returned  into  Italy  with  seventeen  entire  legions  of  loot,  and  ten 
thousand  horse.  Besides  these,  he  left  six  legions  u!>  a  garrison  in  Gaul^ 
under  the  command  of  Varius,  one  of  his  convivial  companions,  whom 
they  called  Coti/lon*. 

Ociavius,  when  he  found  that  Cicero's  object  was  to  restore  tht 
*  f  loa  «  Utlf  |>iat  buoiptt;  •  Creek  acuaro  »»  MlUd. 
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liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  soon  abandoned  him,  and  came  to  aa 
acconimodntion  with  Antony.  They  met,  together  with  Lepidus,  in 
a  small  river-island*,  where  the  conference  lasted  three  days.  Th« 
empire  of  the  world  was  divided  amongst  them  like  a  paternal  inhe- 
litance;  and  thus  they  found  no  difficulty  in  settling:  but  whom  they 
•hould  kill,  and  whom  they  should  si^ire,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  adjust, 
while  each  was  for  saving  his  respective  friends,  and  putting  to  death 
kis  enemies.  At  length  their  resentment  against  the  Utter  overcame 
their  kindness  for  the  former.  Octavius  gave  up  Cicero  to  Antonys 
and  Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle  Lucius  Csesar  to  Octavius  >  while 
l/epidus  had  the  privilege  of  putting  to  death  his  own  brother  Pau- 
lus :  though  others  say,  that  Lepidus  gave  up  Faulus  to  themf,  though 
they  had  required  him  to  put  him  to  death  himself.  I  believe  thera 
uever  was  any  thing  so  atrocious,  or  so  execrably  savage,  as  this  com- 
merce of  murder:  for  while  a  friend  was  given  up  for  an  enemy  re- 
ceived, the  &ame  action  murdered  at  once  the  friend  and  the  enemy; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  former  was  still  more  horrible,  beoause  it 
kad  not  even  resentment  for  its  apology. 

VVhea  this  confederacy  had  taken  place,  the  army  desired  it  might 
be  confirmed  by  some  alliance;  and  Ceesar,  therefore,  was  to  marr/ 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  Antony's  wife.  As  soon  as  tliis  wa» 
determined,  they  marked  down  such  as  they  intended  to  put  to  death^ 
the  number  of  which  amounted  to  three  hundred.  When  Cicero  wa» 
alaio,  Antony  ordered  his  head,  and  th«  hand  with  which  he  wrote 
liis  Philippics,  to  be  cut  oiT;  and,  when  they  were  presented  to  him, 
he  bughed,  and  exulted  at  tl>e  sight.  After  h^  was  satiated  with 
looking  upon  them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  on  the  rvttra  ia 
\\k  forum.  But  this  insult  on  the  dead  was,  in  fact,  an  abuse  of  his 
own  good*  fortune,  and  of  the  power  it  had  phiced  in  his  hands ^^ 
When  his  uncle  Lucius  Ccesar  was  pursued  by  his  murderers,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  his  sister;  and  when  the  pursuers  had  broken  into  the 
house,  and  were  forcing  their  way  into  his  chamber,  she  placed  her- 
self at  the  door,  and  stretching  forth  her  hands,  she  cried,  "  You 
ahall  not  kill  Lucius  Ccesar  till  you  have  first  killed  me,  the  mother  oC 
your  general."     By  this  means  she  saved  her  brother. 

This  triumvirate  was  very  odious  to  the  Romans ;  but  Antony  bor«j 
the  greater  blaaae;  for  he  was  not  only  older  thau  Caisar,  and  mur« 

*  111  the  Hbine,  nni  iu  from  BulogiiA. 

4  1  lie  futiuec  Engk*li  iiuutalor  iinght  not  (o  lure  oinillcd  tbit,  brcaow  it  toawiib*! 
'••neut,  at  leatt,  tbc  character  of  Lcpiiiui^  wbo  «M  ««itsu>lj  tlic  leu*  e>ect«)>t«  tillua 
t/  Ihe  thrcr. 
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BOIMtaucc  wai  lueiclji  acciitcalal 


pont-rlul  tiiaii  Li'iiidu.s,  i)ut,  wlicii  lie  was  no  loDgL-r  under  difficulties 
he  fell  back  into  the  former  irregularities  of  iiis  life.  His  abandoited 
and  dLisolute  manners  were  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  pcopit;  by  liis 
Hving  in  the  house  of  Fompey  the  Great,  a  man  no  less  disttnguisl»ed 
by  his  temperance  and  modesty  than  by  the  honour  of  three  triumphs. 
They  were  mortified  to  see  those  doors  shut  wiiii  insolence  against 
luagistrates,  generals,  and  ambassadors,  while  they  were  open  U» 
players,  jugglers,  and  sottish  sycophants,  on  whom  he  spent  tlx 
greatest  part  of  those  treasures  he  had  amassed  by  rapirte.  Indeed, 
tbe  triumvirate  were  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  the  maHner  im 
which  they  procured  their  wealth.  They  seized  and  sold  the  estate* 
of  those  who  had  been  proscribed,  and,  by  fulsc  occusations,  defrauded 
tlieir  widows  and  orpluns:  they  bu»dened  the  people  with  insupport- 
able impositions;  and  being  informed  that  large  sums  of  money,  tite 
property  both  of  strangers  and  citizens,  were  deposited  in  il»e  handt 
of  the  vestals,  tliey  took  tliem  away  by  violence.  When  ClB*bar  {iuuitd 
that  Antony's  covetousness  was  as  boundless  as  his  prodigality,  be 
demanded  a  division  of  the  treasure.  The  army,  too,  was  divided.-. 
Antony  and  CsRsar  went  into  Macedonia  against  Brutus  and  Cassius^ 
tad  the  government  of  Rome  was  left  to  Lepidus. 

When  they  had  eacamped  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  Antony  oppositA- 
to  Cnssius,  and  Ceesar  to  Brutus,  Oesar  effected  uuihlng  extraordinary,, 
but  Antony's  efforts  were  still  successful.  lu  the  first  engagement 
Ctesar  was  defeated  by  Brutus,  his  camp  was  taken,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  by  flight ;  though,  in  his  commentaries,  he  tells  us  that,  oiv 
account  of  a  dream  which  happened  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  had 
•vithdrawn  before  tl»e  battle*.  Cassius  was  defeated  by  Antony;  and 
yet  there  are  those,  too,  who  say,  that  Antony  was  not  present  at  tha 
battle,  but  only  joined  in  the  pursuit  afterwards.  As  Cassius  knew 
nothing  of  the  success  of  Brutus,  he  was  killed,  at  his  own  earnest 
entreaty,  by  his  freedroan  Findarus.  Aaother  battle  was  fought 
•oon  after,  in  which  Brutus  was  defeated,  and,  in  consequence  ot 
that,  slew  himself.  Cosar  happened  at  that  time  to  be  sick,  and  tho 
honour  of  this  victory  likewise  of  course  fell  to  Antony.  As  he  stood 
over  the  body  of  Brutus,  be  sliglttly  reproached  hiin  for  the  death  of 
his  brother  Caius,  whom,  in  reveoge  for  tlio  death  of  Cicero,  Brutu» 
had  slain  in  Macedonia.  It  appeared,  however,  tliat  Antony  did  not 
impute  the  death  of  Caiu3  so  much  to  Brutus  as  to  Hortensius;  foe 
he  ordered  the  latter  to  be  slaiu  upon  liiH  brother's  tomb,  lie  threw 
his  purple  robe  over  the  body  of  Brutus,  and  ordered  one  of  hi« 
freedmen  to  do  the  honours  of  hi»  funeral.  When  he  was  afterward* 
informed  tliat  he  Lad  not  burut  the  robe  with  the  body,  and  that  he 
*  Set  lUc  lit*  of  Drului. 


bad  retaioed  part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  expended  on  the 
ceremony,  lie  commanded  him  to  be  slain.  After  this  victory  Caesar 
was  conveyed  to  Rome;  and  it  was  expected  tliat  his  distemper 
would  put  an  end  to  liis  life.  Antony,  having  traversed  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  passed  with  « 
large  army  into  Greece.  Contributions,  indeed,  were  absolutely 
necessary,  when  a  gratuity  of  five  thousand  drachmas  had  been  pro- 
mised to  every  private  man. 

Antony's  behaviour  was  at  first  very  acceptable  to  the  Grecians. 
He  attended  the  disputes  of  their  logicians,  their  public  diversions, 
and  religious  ceremonies.  He  was  mild  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  affected  to  be  called  the  friend  of  Greece;  but  particularly 
the  friend  of  Athens,  to  which  he  made  considerable  presents.  The 
Megarensians,  vying  with  the  Athenians  in  exhibiting  something 
curious,  invited  him  to  see  tlieir senate-house;  and  when  they  asked 
liim  how  he  liked  it,  he  told  them  it  was  lillle  and  rtttJious.  He  took 
tlie  dimensions  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  repair  it;  and  indeed  he  promised  as  much  to  the  senate. 

But  when,  leaving  Lucius  Censorlnus  in  Greece,  he  once  more 
passed  into  Asia;  when  he  had  enriched  himself  with  the  wetiltli  of 
the  country}  when  his  house  was  the  resort  of  obsequious  kings,  and 
queens  contending  for  his  favour  by  their  beauty  and  munificence} 
then,  whilst  Cssar  was  harassed  with  seditious  at  Rome,  Antony 
once  more  gave  up  his  soul  to  luxury,  and  fell  into  all  the  dissi|>ation9 
of  his  former  life.  The  Anaenores  and  the  Zuthi,  the  harpers  and 
pipers,  Metrodorns  the  dancer,  the  whole  corps  of  the  Asiatic  drama, 
who  far  outdid  in  builbouery  the  poor  wretches  of  Italy;  tliese  were 
the  people  of  the  court,  the  folks  that  carried  all  before  them.  la 
short,  all  was  riot  and  disorder;  and  Asia,  in  some  measure,  resem- 
bled the  city  mentioned  by  Sophocles*,  that  was  at  once  filled  with 
the  perfumes  of  sacrifices,  songs,  and  groans. 

When  Antony  entered  Ephesus,  the  women  in  the  dress  of  Bac- 
chanals, and  men  and  boys  habited  like  Pan  and  the  Satyrs,  marcitcd 
before  iiim.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  through  the  whole  city  but  ivy 
crowns,  and  spears  wreathed  with  ivy,  harps,  flutes,  and  pipes,  wbils 
Antony  was  hailed  by  the  name  of  Bacchus. — 
....   Uacchui!   cTcr  kind  tod  (itti 

And  such,  indeed,  he  was  to  some;  but  to  others  he  was  savage 
and  severe.  He  deprived  many  noble  families  of  tiieir  tortunes,  and 
bcvtowed  them  on  sycophants  and  parasites.  Many  were  rcprc^icnted 
to  be  dead,  who  were  still  living;  and  commissions  were  given  to  hi* 
kuiivcs  for  seizing  tlicir  estates.  He  gave  bb  cpuii  the  cstat*  of  jk 
*  £opl>ocl(J  lEd.  :^c  i^ 
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Magnesian  citizen  for  dressing  une  supper  to  his  taste:  but  when  he 
laid  a  doable  impost  on  Asia,  Hybrias,  the  agent  for  the  people,  told 
bim,  with  a  pleasantry  that  was  agreeable  to  his  humour,  that  **  if  he 
doubled  the  taxes,  he  ought  to  double  the  seasons  too,  and  supply 
the  people  with  two  summers  and  two  winters."     He  added,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  little  more  asperity,  that  "  as  Asia  had  already 
raised  two  handled  thousand  talents,  if  he  had  not  received  it,  he 
should  demand  it  of  those  who  liad;  but,"  said  he, ''  if  you  received 
it,  and  yet  have  it  not,  we  are  undone."     This  touched  him  sensibly; 
for  he  was  ignorant  of  many  things  that  were  transacted  under  his 
authority;  not  that  he  was  indolent,  but  unsuspecting.     He  had  a 
simplicity  in  his  natiure,  without  much  penetration :  but  when  he 
found  that  faults  had  been  committed,  he  expressed  the  greatest  con- 
cern and  acknowledgment  to  the  sufferers.     He  was  prodigal  in  his 
rewardS)  and  severe  in  his  punishments;  but  the  excess  was  rather 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.     The  insulting  raillery  of  his  con- 
versation carried  its  remedy  along  with  it ;  for  he  was  perfectly  liberal 
in  allowing  the  retort,  and  gave  and  took  n-ith  the  same  good  humour. 
This,  however,  had  a  bad  effect  on  his  affairs.     He  imagined  that 
those  who  treated  him  with  freedom  in  conversation  would  not  be 
insincere  in  business.    He  did  not  perceive  that  his  sycophants  were 
artful  in  their  freedom;  that  ti)ey  used  it  as  a  kind  of  poignant  sauce 
to  prevent  the  satiety  of  flattery;  itn\  that,  by  taking  these  liberties 
with  him  at  table,  they  knew  well,  that  wiien  they  complied  with  -his 
opinions  in  business,  he  would  not  think  it  the  eflect  of  complaisance, 
but  a  conviction  of  his  superior  judgment. 

Sach  was  the  frail,  the  flexible  Antony,  when  the  love  of  Cleopatra 
came  in  to  the  completion  of  his  ruin.  This  awakened  every  dormant 
vice, inflamed  every  guilty  passion,  and  totally  extinguished  the  gleams 
of  renuuning  virtue.  It  began  in  this  manner:  when  he  first  set  out 
pn  his^pedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  sent  orders  to  Cleopatra 
to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  that  she  might  answer  some  accusations  which 
Jiad  been  laid  against  her  of  assisting  Cassius  in  the  war.  Dellius, 
who  vent  on  this  message,  no  sooner  observed  the  beauty  and  address 
of  Cleopatra,  than  he  concluded  that  such  a  woman,  far  from  having 
any  thing  to  apprehend  from  the  resentment  of  Antony,  would  cer- 
tunly  have  great  influence  over  him.  He  tlierefore  paid  his  court  to 
the  vfuable  Egyptian,  and  solicited  her  to  go,  as  Homer  says,  "  In 
ber  be^  attire*,"  into  Cilicia;  assuring  her  that  she  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  Antony,  who  was  the  most  courtly  general  in  the  world._ 
Induced  by  his  invitation,  and  in  the  confidence  of  that  beauty  which 

*  Hoa.  II.  xir.  I.  16t.    It  is  thus  that  Juno  proposct  to  lacet  Jupiter,  wbea  »he  hw 
trwtrrr'*'  dejigo  olfxagitiog  bim  with  late. 
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Iiad  before  touclied  the  hearts  of  Ceesar  and  young  Pompey,  sh6 
♦ntortainetJ  no  doubt  of  the  conquest  of  Antony.  When  Caesar  and 
Pompey  had  her  favoins,  she  was  young  and  unexperienced;  but  she 
Was  to  meet  Antony  at  an  age  when  beauty,  in  its  full  perfection^ 
called  in  the  maturity  of  the  understanding  to  its  aid.  Prepared, 
therefore,  with  such  treasures,  ornaments.andpreseDts,  as  were  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  and  affluence  of  her  kingdom,  but  chiefly  relying 
On  her  personal  rharms,  she  set  off  for  Crlicia. 

Though  she  had  received  many  pressing  letters  of  invitation  from 
Antony  and  his  friends,  she  held  him  in  such  contempt,  that  she  by 
•a  means  took  tlie  most  expeditious  metliod  of  travelling.  She  sailed 
•long  the  river  Cydnus  in  a  most  magnificcDt  galley.  Tlie  stern  was 
covered  with  gold,  the  sails  were  of  purple,  and  the  oars  were 
•iTver.  These,  in  their  motion,  kept  time  to  the  music  of  flutes,  and 
pipes,  and  harps.  The  queen,  in  the  dress  and  character  of  Venus, 
lay  under  a  canopy  cmhroidered  with  gold,  of  the  most  exquisite 
%rorkmans|)ip;  while  boys,  like  painted  Cupids,  stood  fanning  heron 
each  side  of  the  sofa.  Her  maids  were  of  the  most  distinguished 
leattty,  and  habited  like  the  Nereides  and  the  Graces,  assisted  in  the 
Keerage  and  conduct  of  the  vessel.  The  fragrance  of  burning  incense 
was  diffused  along  the  shores,  which  were  covered  with  mitltitudes 
•f  people.  Some  followed  the  procession,  and  such  numbers  went 
down  from  the  city  to  sec  it,  that  Antony  was  at  last  left  alone  on 
the  tribuna).  A  rumour  was  soon  spread,  that  Venus  was  come  to 
feast  with  Bacchus,  for  the  benefit  of  Asia.  Antony  sent  to  invite 
lier  to  supper;  but  she  thoupitt  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  her,  and  to 
fthow  his  politeness  on  her  arrival,  he  complied.  He  was  astonished 
tt  the  magnificence  of  the  prepurations,  but  particularly  at  that  nul- 
tittide  of  lights  whicJl  were  raised  or  let  down  together,  and  disposed 
ID  such  a  variety  nf  square  and  circular  figures,  that  they  nflbrdcd 
oiw  of  the  most  plca5*og  spectacles  that  has  been  recorded  in  history. 
The  day  following,  Antony  invited  her  to  sup  with  him,  and  waj 
Rmbitious  to  outdo  her  in  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  the  en- 
tertainment :  but  he  was  soon  convinced  that  he  came  short  of  her 
in  both,  and  was  tiiv  first  to  ridicule  the  meanness  and  vulgarity  of 
his  treat.  As  she  found  that  Antony's  humour  savoured  more  of  the 
camp  than  of  the  court,  she  fell  into  the  same  coarse  rein,  and  played 
upon  him  without  the  least  reserve :  such  wis  the  variety  of  her 
powers  in  conversation.  Her  beauty,  it  is  said,  was  neither  asto- 
nishing nor  inimitable;  but  it  derived  a  force  from  her  wit,  and  her 
fascinating  manner,  which  was  absolutely  irresistible.  Her  voice 
was  delightfully  melodious,  and  had  the  same  variety  of  modulation 
-»  au  iusirumeut  of  maoy  strings,    bite  spoke  upst  Uuiguagcs}  »ad 
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there  were  but  few  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  whom  she  answered 
hy  an  interpreter.     She  gave  audience  lierself  to  the  Ethiopians,  the 

Troglodites,  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Partliians 

Hot  were  these  all  the  languages  sl.-e  understood,  though  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  Iter  predecessors,  could  hardly  ever  attain  to  the  Egyptian; 
and  some  of  them  forgot  even  their  original  Macedimian. 

Antony  was  so  wholly  engrossed  wilh  her  charms,  that  while  his 
tvife  Fulvia  was  inaintaining  his  interest  at  Rome  a|cn>nst  Ccesar,  and 
the  Parthian  forces,  assembled  under  the  conduct  of  Ltibienus  in 
Mesopotamia,  were  ready  to  enter  Syria,  she  led  her  amorous  captive 
in  triumph  to  Alexandria.  There  tite  veteran  warrior  fell  into  every 
idle  excess  of  puerile  amusement,  and  offered  at  the  shrine  0/  luxury, 
what  /Viitipho  calls  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices,  the  xncrifite  of  time. 
This  mode  of  life  they  called  the  inimitalAe.  They  visited  each 
oth-  r  alternately  cvei  y  day ;  and  the  profusion  of  their  entertainments 
is  almost  iiicrcdibk.  Philotas,  a  physician  of  Ainphissa,  who  was  at 
that  time  pursuing  his  studies  in  Alexandria,  told  my  grandfather 
Lamprias,  that  being  acquainted  with  one  of  Antony's  cooks,  he  was 
invited  to  sae  the  preparations  for  supper.  When  he  came  into  the 
kiii-hcD,  besides  an  infioite  variety  of  other  provisions,  be  observed 
eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
pombcr  of  the  company  for  whom  this  enormous  provision  must 
have  been  made.  The  cook  laugticd,  and  said  that  the  company  did 
aot  exceed  twelve;  but  that,  as  every  dish  was  to  be  roasted  to  a 
single  turn,  and  as  Antony  was  uncertain  ns  to  the  time  when  he 
would  sup,  particularly  if  an  extraordinary  lx>ttle,  or  an  extraordinary 
vein  of  convcriiMiion,  was  going  round,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
succession  of  suppers.  Philotas  added,  that  being  afterwards  in  the 
service  of  Antony's  eldest  son,  by  Fulvia,  he  was  admitted  to  sup 
with  hioi  when  he  did  not  sup  with  his  father;  and  it  once  happened, 
that  when  another  physician  at  table  had  tired  the  company  with  his 
noise  and  impcrtiuence,  he  silenced  him  with  the  following  sophism : 
There  are  some  degrees  of  a  fever  in  which  cold  water  is  good  for 
a  man:  every  man  who  has  a  fever  has  it  in  stjme  degree}  and 
therefore  cold  water  is  good  for  every  man  in  a  fever.  'l"he  imper- 
tinent was  struck  dumb  with  this  syllogism;  and  Antony's  son,  who 
laughed  at  his  distress,  to  reward  Philotas  for  his  good  offices,  point- 
ing to  a  roagnificeut  sideboard  of  plate,  said,  "  All  that,  Philotas,  is 
yours."  Philotas  acknowledged  the  kind  oflerj  but  thought  it  too 
much  for  such  a  hoy  to  give.  And  afterwards,  when  a  servant 
brought  the  plate  to  him  in  a  chest,  that  he  might  put  his  seal  upoo 
it,  he  refused,  and  indeed  was  afraid  to  accept  it;  upon  which  tlio 
scrrant  said,  "  What  are  you  afraid  of:  Do  uot  you  consider  tUnt 
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tliis  is  a  present  from  tlie  son  of  Antony,  who  could  easily  give  you 
its  weigiii  in  gold?  However,  I  would  recommend  it  to  you  to  take 
the  value  of  it  in  money:  in  this  plate  there  may  be  some  curious 
pieces  of  ancient  workmanship,  that  Antony  may  set  a  valne  on."_ 
Such  arc  the  anecdotes  which  my  gruadfatlier  told  me  be  bad  from 
Philotas. 

Clcop.itra  was  not  limited  to  PUUo's  four  Unds  of  flattery*.  She 
bad  an  infinite  variety  of  it.  Whetlier  Antony  were  in  the  gay  or  tl»e 
■erious  humour,  still  she  l»ad  something  ready  for  his  amusement. 
Siie  was  with  him  niglit  and  day.  She  gamed,  she  drank,  she  hunted, 
she  reviewed  with  him.  In  his  night  rambles,  wlieo  be  was  recon- 
noiiring  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  citizens,  and  throwing  out  his 
jests  ujon  then;,  she  attended  him  in  the  habit  of  a  servaul,  which 
be  also  on  such  occasions  affected  to  wear.  From  tiiese  expeditions 
]je  frequently  returned  a  sufferer,  both  in  person  and  character:  but 
though  sonic  of  the  Alexandrians  were  displeased  with  this  whimsical 
bumour,  others  enjoyed  it,  and  said,  "  That  Antony  presented  hu 
comic  parts  in  Alexandria,  and  reserved  the  tragic  f')r  Rome."  To 
mention  all  his  follies  wuuld  be  too  trifling;  but  his  fishing  story 
must  not  be  omitted.  He  was  a-fishing  one  day  with  Cleopatra,  and 
had  ill-success,  which,  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  lie  looked 
upon  as  a  disgrace ;  he  therefore  ordered  one  of  the  assistants  to  dive, 
and  put  on  his  hook  such  as  had  been  taken  before.  This  scheme 
be  put  in  ])ractice  three  or  four  times,  and  Clvopatra  perceived  it. 
She  affected,  however,  to  be  surprised  at  his  success;  expressed  her 
wonder  to  the  people  about  her;  and,  the  day  following,  invited  tbera 
to  sec  fresh  proofs  of  it.  When  the  day  following  came,  the  vessel 
was  crowded  with  people;  and  as  soon  as  Antony  let  down  his  lioe, 
she  ordered  one  of  her  divers  immediately  to  put  a  salt  fish  on  his 
book.  When  Antony  found  he  had  caught  his  fish,  he  drew  up  his 
line;  and  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  occasioned  no  small  mirth 
amongst  the  spectators.  "  Go,  geneval!"  said  Cleopatra,  "leave 
fishing  to  us  petty  princes  of  Pharos  and  Canopus;  your  game  it 
cities,  kingdoms,  and  provincesf." 

In  the  midst  of  these  seines  of  festivity  and  dissipation,  Antony 
received  two  unfavourable  messages,  one  from  Rome,  that  his  wife 
Fulvia,  and  Ins  brother  Lucius,  after  long  dissentions  between  them- 
selves, had  joined  to  oppose  Cjesar,  but  were  overpowered,  and 
obliged  to  fly  out  of  Italy.     The  other  informed  hini^  tliat  Labienus 

*  Fltto,  Gorgiu. 
t  Tbii  expression  of  CIropalra's  hu  Boiuelbing  of  tlie  tame  tnm  with  one  in  Virgil: 
K;<ciidem  alii  splraniia  molliua  zrt! 
Xu  rcgerc  imfcrio  populuij  Uomuie,  ncawato. 
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and  the  Parthians  had  reduced  Asia  fVom  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  to 
Lydia  and  Ionia.  It  was  writli  difficulty  that  even  this  roused  him 
from  his  Ictharpy ;  but  waking  at  length,  and,  literally,  waking  from 
a  fit  of  intoxication,  lie  set  out  against  the  Parthians,  and  proceeded 
IS  far  as  Phoenicia.  Ho*«ver,  upon  the  receipt  of  some  veiy  moving 
letters  from  Fulvia,  he  turneii  his  course  towards  Italy,  with  two 
hundred  ships.  Such  of  his  friends  as  had  fled  from  thence  he 
received;  and  from  these  he  learned  that  Fulvia  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  disturbances  in  Rome.  Her  disposition  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  violence  and  discord;  and  on  this  occasion  it  waa 
abetted  by  jealousy;  for  she  expected  that  the  disorders  of  Italy 
would  call  Antony  from  the  arms  of  Clcopntrii.  That  unhappy 
woman  died  at  Siryon,  in  her  progress  to  meet  her  husband.  This 
event  (}pcncd  ao  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation  with  Ceesar:  for 
when  Antony  came  to  Italy,  and  Ciesar  expressed  no  resentment 
against  him,  but  threw  the  whole  blame  on  Fulvia,  their  respective 
friends  interfered,  and  brought  them  to  an  accommodation.  The 
east,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ionian  sea,  was  given  to  Antony; 
the  western  provinces  to  Caesar;  and  Lepidus  had  Africa.  When 
they  did  not  accept  of  the  consulship  themselves,  they  were  to  dispose 
of  it  as  they  thought  proper,  in  their  tiu-ns. 

After  these  matters  were  settled,  they  thought  of  means  to  secure 
this  union,  which  fortune  had  set  on  foot.  Caesar  had  a  sister  older 
than  himself,  named  Octavia,  but  they  had  different  mothers.  The 
mother  of  Octavia  was  Ancaria,  Caesar's  niotlicr  was  Attia.  He  had 
a  great  affection  for  this  sister,  for  she  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
merit.  She  had  been  already  married  to  Caius  Marcellus,  but  a  little 
before  this  had  buried  her  liushand ;  and  as  Antony  had  lost  his  wife, 
there  was  an  opening  for  a  fresh  union.  His  connexion  with  Cleo- 
patra he  did  not  affect  to  deny,  but  be  absolutely  denied  that  he  was 
married  to  her;  and  in  this  cjieunistance,  indeed,  his  prudence  pre- 
vailed over  his  love.  His  marriage  with  Octavia  was  universally 
wished.  It  was  tlie  general  hope,  that  a  woman  of  her  beauty  and 
distinguished  virtues  would  acquire  such  an  ii.fluence  over  Antony 
as  might  in  the  end  be  salutary  to  the  state.  Conditions  being 
mutually  agreed  upon,  they  proceeded  to  solemnize  the  nuptials  at 
Rome;  and  the  law  which  permits  no  widow  to  marry  till  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  months  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  was  dispensed 
with  by  the  senate. 

Scxtus,  the  son  of  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  possession  of  Sicily, 
had  not  only  made  great  ravages  iti  Italy,  but  had  covered  the  sea 
with  such  a  number  of  piratical  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Menas  and  Menecrates^  that  i%  was  no  longer  safe  for  otlier  sliips  to 
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pass.  He  liad  been  favourable,  notwithstanding,  to  Antony;  for  he 
had  given  a  kind  reception  to  liis  mother  and  his  wife  Fulvia,  when 
tlicy  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome.  It  was  judged  proper,  there- 
fore, to  accommodate  matters  with  him;  aod  for  thu  purpose,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  promontory  of  M'senum,  by  the  mole  that 
runs  into  the  sea.  Pompey  was  atteinled  by  his  fleut;  .'Xntooyaad 
Cffisar  by  an  army  of  foot.  At  this  interview  it  was  settled,  tkat 
Pompey  sliould  keep  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  on  condition  that  he  should 
clear  the  sea  of  pirates,  and  send  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  to  Rome. 
When  these  things  were  determined,  they  mutually  invited  each 
Other  to  supper;  but  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pompey  to  give  the  first 
entertainment.  When  Antony  asked  him  where  they  should  sup? 
*'  There,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  admiral  galley  of  six  oats,  "  that 
IS  the  only  patrimonial  mansion-house  that  is  left  to  Pompey;"  and 
it  implied,  at  the  same  time,  a  sarcasm  on  Aatony,  who  was  then  in 
possession  of  his  father's  bouse.  However,  he  entertained  them  nif 
politely,  after  conducting  them  over  a  bridge  from  the  promontory 
to  the  ship  that  rode  at  anchor.  During  the  entertainment,  while  the 
raillery  rae  briskly  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Menas  came  to  Pompey 
and  told  him  secretly,  that  if  he  would  permit  him  to  cut  the  cable, 
he  would  not  only  make  him  master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  o(  the 
whole  Roman  empire.  Pompey,  after  a  moment's  dcUb«iatioa» 
answered,  that  he  should  have  done  it  without  consulting  him._ 
"  We  must  now  lei  it  alone,"  said  he,  *'  for  I  cannot  break  my  oath 
of  treaty."  The  eomplijncnt  of  the  entertainment  was  returned  by 
his  guests,  and  be  then  retired  to  Sicily. 

Autouy,  aftei  the  accommodation,  sent  Ventidius  into  Asia,  to 
*stop  the  progress  of  the  Purthiuus.     All  matters  of  public  adminis- 
tration were  conducted  with  the  greatest  harmony  between  him  aa^ 
Octavius;  and  in  complimem  to  the  latter,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  high-priest  to  Caesar  the  dicutor.     But,  alas !  in  their  con- 
tests at  play,  Caesar  was  generally  superior,  and  Antony  was  mortified. 
He  had  in  his  house,  a  fortune-telling  gipsey,  who  was  skilled  in  the 
calculation  of.  nativities.    This  man,  either  to  oblige  Cleopatra,  or 
■following  the  investigation  of  truth,  told  Antony  tiat  the  star  of  his 
fortune,  however  glorious  in  itself,  was  eclipsed  and   obscured  by» 
liar's,  and  advised  him,  by  all  means,  to  keep  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  that  young  man.     "  The  genius  of  your  life,"  said  he, 
•' is  afraid  of  his :  whenitisalone,itsport  is  erect  and  fearless;  when 
his  approaches,  it  is  dejected  and  depressed."     Indeed  there  were 
many  circumstances  that  seemed  to  justify  the  coujurer'a  docuiue; 
for  in  every  kind  of  play,  whether  they  cast  lots  or  cast  the  die» 
Autony  was  still  the  loser.    lu  U)cir  wck-fi^Uu,  uid  quaj-figbts^k. 
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was  still  Cesar's  cock,  and  Ctesar's  quail.  Tii,ese  things  co-operating 
with  the  conjurer's  observations,  had  sucli  an  effect  on  Antony,  tliat 
he  gave  up  the  managenacnt  of  his  domestic  affairs  to  Ctesar,  and  left 
Italy.  Octavia,  who  had  by  this  time  brought  liim  a  daugtiter,  lie 
took  with  him  into  Greece.  He  wintered  in  Athens,  and  tlicre  he 
learnt  that  his  affairs  in  Asia,  under  V'cntidius,  were  successful ;  that 
tlie  Partluani  were  routed,  and  titat  Labienus  and  Pharnapttes,  tlie 
ablest  generals  of  Orodes,  fell  in  the  battle.  Id  honour  of  this  vic- 
tory, he  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Greeks,  and  treated  the  Athe- 
nians with  an  exhibition  of  the  gymnastic  games,  in  which  he  took 
the  master's  part  himself.  The  robes  and  ensigns  of  tiie  general 
were  laid  aside;  the  rods,  the  cloke,  and  the  slippers  of  the  Gymn»- 
siarch  were  assumed,  and  when  the  coiubatauts  iiad  fought  sulBcieotlju 
he  parted  them  himself.  •• 

When  lie  went  to  the  war,  he  tt»lc  with  him  a  crown  of  the  sacred 
olive ;  and,  by  tiie  direction  of  some  oracle  or  other,  a  vessel  of  watc« 
filled  out  of  the  Clepsydra*.  In  the  mean  time  Pacorus,  son  of  tlic 
king  of  Parthia,  made  an  incursion  into  Syria,  but  was  routed  \rf 
Ventidius  in  Cyrrhestica,  and,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  fell 
in  tlie  battle.  This  celebrated  victory  made  ampte  amends  for  the 
defeat  of  Crassns.  The  Parthians  had  now  been  thrice  conquered, 
and  were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Media  and  Mesopotamia. 
Ventidius  would  not  pursue  the  Parthians  any  farther,  for  fear  of 
exciting  the  «cvy  of  Antony;  he  thcn.'forc  turned  his  arms  against 
(he  revolters,  and  brought  them  back  to  their  duty.  Amongst  these 
was  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Couimagene,  whom  he  besieged  in  the 
city  of  Samosata.  Tliat  prince  at  first  offered  to  pay  a  thousand 
talents,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the  Kouian  empire;  upon  whicU 
Ventidius  told  him  tlutt  he  must  send  proposals  to  Antony,  fur  lie 
was  then  at  oo  great  distance ;  and  he  had  not  commissioned  Venti- 
dius to  make  peace  with  Antiochus,  that  sometiiing  at  least  might  be 
done  by  himself.  But  wliile  the  sifge  was  thus  prolonged,  and  the 
people  of  Samosata  despaired  of  obtaining  terms,  that  despair  produced  ■ 
a  degree  of  courage  which  defeated  every  effort  ol  tiie  besiegers ;  and 
Antony  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of  accepting 
three  hundred  talents. 

After  he  bad  done  some  little  towards  settling  the  afliiirs  of  Syria, 
bi!  returned  to  Athens,  and  sent  Ventidius  tu  Rome,  to  enjoy  the 
reward  of  his  merit  in  a  triumph.  He  was  the  only  general  tliat 
ever  triumphed  over  the  Parthians.     His  birth  was  obscure,  but  his 

*  Th*  Clcp\jrdri  wu  «  founlaia  briuugiug  to  ihr  ciiadrl  at  Athcai;  lo  catlfd  b«c«n** 
it  wit  toBKliiBU  full  vf  witrr,  and  «>iutUi|ie«  ejiipiy. 


connexions  with  Antony  l)rouglit  him  into  great  appointments;  and, 
by  making  the  best  use  of  them,  he  confirmed  what  was  said  of  An> 
tony  and  Octavius  Csesar,  that  tiiey  were  more  successful  by  iheir 
lieutenants  than  wlien  they  commanded  in  person.  This  obserra- 
tion,  with  regard  to  Antony  in  particular,  miglit  be  justified  by  the 
success  of  Sossius  and  Canidius :  the  former  had  done  great  things  in 
Syria;  and  tlic  latter,  whom  he  left  in  Armenia,  reduced  the  whole 
country,  and,  after  defeating  the  kings  of  Iberia  and  Albania,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  and  spread  the  terror  of  Antony's 
name  and  power  through  those  barbarous  oations. 

Soon  after  this,  upon  hearing  some  disagreeable  reports  concern- 
ing the  designs  or  the  conduct  of  Cwsar,  he  sailed  for  Italy  with  a 
fleet  of  three  hu  idred  ships;  and  being  refused  the  harbour  of  Brun- 
dusitim,  he  made  for  Tarentura.  There  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his 
wife  Octavia,  who  accompanied  him,  and  was  then  pregnant  a  third 
time,  to  send  her  to  her  brotlier;  and  she  was  fortunate  enough  (o 
meet  him  on  her  journey,  attended  by  his  two  friends,  Mcecenas  and 
Agrippa.  In  conference  with  him,  she  entreated  him  to  consider  the 
peculiarity  of  her  situation,  and  not  to  make  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  world  the  moat  unfortunate.  "  The  eyes  of  all,"  said  she,  "  are 
necessarily  turned  on  me,  who  am  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  the  sister 
of  Caesar ;  and  should  tiiesc  cliiefs  of  the  empire,  misled  by  haity 
counsels,  involve  the  whole  in  w.ir,  \vhater«r  may  be  the  event,  it 
will  be  unhappy  for  mc."  Csesar  was  softened  by  t>w  entreaties  of 
his  sister,  and  proceeded  with  peaceable  views  to  Tarentriin.  His 
arrival  afibrded  a  general  satisfaction  to  the  people.  They  were 
pleased  to  see  such  an  army  on  the  sltore,  and  sucii  a  fleet  in  the  har- 
bour, in  the  mutual  disposition  for  peace,  and  nothing  but  compli- 
ments and  expressions  of  kindness  passing  between  the  generals. 
Antony  first  invited  Caesar  to  sup  with  him,  and,  in  compliment  to 
Octavia,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that 
Ceesar  should  give  up  to  Antony  two  legions  Cor  the  Parthian  service; 
and  that  Antony,  in  return,  should  leave  a  hundred  armed  gnllcys 
with  Csesar.  Octavia,  moreover,  engaged  Antony  to  give  up  twenty 
light  ships  to  Ceesar,  and  procured  from  iter  brother  a  thousand  foot 
for  her  husband.  Matters  being  thus  accommodated,  Ctesar  went  to 
war  with  Pompcy  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily;  and  Antony,  leaving  under 
his  protection  his  wife  and  his  children,  both  by  the  present  and  the 
former  marriage,  sailed  for  Asia. 

Upon  his  approach  to  Syria,  the  love  of  Cleo|)atra,  which  liad  so 
long  been  dormant  in  his  heart,  and  which  better  counsels  seemed 
totally  to  \\a.vf  suppressed,  revived  again,  aad  tooL  possessioo  of  bis 


soul.  TIjc  unruly  steed,  to  wliicli  Pluto*  compares  certain  passions^ 
once  more  l)iokc  loose,  and  in  spite  of  honour,  interest,  and  prudence, 
Antony  sent  Fontcius  Capito  to  conduct  Cicopatia  into  Syria. 

Upon  her  arrival,  be  aiade  her  tlic  most  magnificent  presents.  He 
pave  her  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia,  Coelosyria,  Cyprus,  great  part  of 
Cilicia,  that  district  of  Judea  which  produces  the  balm,  and  that  part 
of  Arabia  Nabathea  which  lies  upon  the  ocean.  These  extravagant 
gifts  were  disagreeable  to  the  Romans:  for  though  he  had  often  con- 
ferred on  private  persons  considerable  governments  and  kingdoms; 
tliough  be  had  deprived  many  princes  of  their  dominions,  and  be- 
headed Antigonus  of  Judea,  the  first  king  that  ever  suffered  in  such 
a  maimerf;  yet  nothing  so  much  disturbed  the  Romans  as  his  enor- 
mous profusion  in  favour  of  that  woman.  Nor  were  they  less  of- 
fended at  his  giving  the  surnames  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  the  twins 
lie  had  by  her. 

But  Autony  knew  well  how  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  the  most 
disreputable  actions.  The  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  said, 
appeared  mute  in  givii.g  than  in  receiving  kingdoms;  and  that  it  was 
proper  for  persons  of  hijjh  birth  and  <.taiion  to  extend  and  secure 
their  nobility,  by  leaving  ciiiUlren  and  successors  bom  of  different 
princes;  that  bis  ancestor  Hercules  trusted  not  to  the  fertility  of  one 
woman,  AS  if  be  had  f'-ared  tlic  penalties  annexed  to  the  law  of  So- 
lon; bnt,  by  various  connexions  with  the  sex,  became  the  founder  of 
many  families. 

After  Orodes  was  slain  by  his  son  PhraatesJ,  who  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  many  of  the  Partliiun  chiefs  fled  to  Antony;  and,a- 
mung  the  rest,  Moneses,  a  man  of  great  di^'nity  and  power.  Antony 
thinking  that  Moneses,  in  his  fortune,  resembled  Thcmistocles,  and 
comparing  his  own  wealtli  and  magnificence  to  that  uf  the  kings  of 
Persia,  gave  him  three  cities,  Larissa,  Anihusa,  and  Hierampolis, 
ttbich  was  before  called  Bombyce.  But  when  Phnuitcs  sent  Moneses 
assurances  of  his  safety,  h«  readily  dismissed  him.  On  this  occasion 
he  formed  a  scheme  to  deceive  Phraates.  He  pretended  a  disposi- 
tion for  peace,  and  required  only  that  the  Roman  standards  and  en- 
signs which  had  been  taken  at  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  and  such  uf  the 


*  Ptntarcli  here  dludci  to  lh*t  pnange  io  Pl»tu,  where  )io  compnrci  the  loul  to  ■ 
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prisoners  ns  still  survived,  miglit  be  restored.  He  sent  Cleopatra  in- 
to Egypt,  after  wliich  he  marelied  tltrough  /Vrabia  and  Armenia, 
where,  as  soon  as  his  own  troops  were  joined  by  the  allies,  he  re- 
viewed his  army.  He  had  several  princes  in  alliance  with  him,  but 
Aitavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  the  most  powerful ;  for  he  furnish- 
ed six  titousand  horse  and  seven  thousand  foot.  At  this  review  there 
appeared  sixty  thousand  Roman  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  who, 
though  chiefly  Gauts  and  Spaniards,  were  reckoned  as  Konians.  The 
Dombcr  of  the  allies,  including  the  light-armed  and  the  cavalry,  a- 
mounted  to  thirty  thousand. 

This  formidable  arranmcnt,  wliich  struck  terror  into  the  Indians 
beyond  Bactria,  and  alarmed  all  Asia,  his  attachment  to  Cleopatra 
Rodercd  perfectly  useless.  His  impatience  to  return  and  spend  the 
whiter  In  her  arms  made  him  take  the  field  too  early  in  the  s«ason, 
and  precipitated  all  his  measures.  As  a  man  who  is  under  the  power 
of  enehantnvcnt  can  only  act  as  the  impulse  of  the  magic  directs  him, 
his  eye  vras  continually  drawn  to  Clcnpatra,  and  to  return  to  her  was 
a  greater  object  than  to  conquar  the  world.  He  oui^ht  certainly  to 
have  wintered  in  Armenia,  that  he  might  give  a  proper  respite  and 
refreshment  to  his  men,  after  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  spring  he  should  have  made  himself  master  of  Media, 
before  the  Parthian  troops  were  drawn  out  of  garrison:  but  his  im- 
patience put  him  upon  the  march,  and,  leaving  Armenia  on  the  left, 
le  passed  through  tlie  province  of  Atropatene,  and  laid  waste  the 
country.  In  his  haste  he  left  behind  him  the  battering  engines,  a- 
mongst  which  was  a  ram  eighty  feet  long,  and  these  followed  the 
camp  on  three  hundred  carriages.  Had  any  damage  happened  to 
tb«se,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  repair  tiiera  in  this  upper  part 
of  Asia,  where  there  is  no  timber  of  height  or  strength 
the  purijosc.  However,  they  were  brought  after  him  unde 
duct  of  Slatianus;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  laid  siege  to  the  large 
city  of  Phraata,  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Media's  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Here  he  perceived  his  error  iu  leaving  the  engines  behind; 
for  want  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  throw  up  a  nionnt  against  the 
wall;  and  that  required  considerable  time  and  labour. 

In  the  mean  time,  Phraates  came  up  with  a  numerous  army;  and 
Iteing  informed  that  Antony  had  left  behind  him  his  machines,  he 
tent  a  large  detachment  to  intercept  them.  This  pany  fell  upon 
Statianus,  who,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  men,  was  slain  upon  the 
apot.  Many  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  king  Polcmo; 
Hnd  the  machines  were  seized  by  the  enemy  and  destroyed. 

This  miscarriage  greatly  discouraged  the  army;  and  Artavasdes, 
though  he  bad  been  the  promotcc  of  the  wu,  withtlxew  his  forces  Li 
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despair.  The  PBrthiaiis,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  their 
success,  came  up  with  the  Romans,  while  tliey  were  employed  in  the 
siege,  and  treated  tlicra  with  the  most  insolent  menaces  and  coniempr, 
Antony,  who  knew  thut  despair  and  timidity  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  inaction,  led  out  ten  legions,  three  prwtorian  cohorts 
lieavy-armed,  and  the  whole  body  of  cavalry,  on  the  business  of  fo- 
raging. He  was  persuaded,  at  the  f>ame  time,  tbat  this  was  the  only 
method  of  drawing  the  enemy  after  hira,atid  bringing  tbem  to  a  bat- 
tle. After  one  day's  progress,  he  observed  the  enemy  in  motion,  and 
watching  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  him  in  his  march.  Hereupon 
he  \nti  i>p  in  his  camp  the  signal  for  battle;  but  at  the  same  time 
struck  bis  tents,  as  if  his  intention  was  not  to  fight,  but  to  retire. 
Accordingly  he  passed  the  army  of  the  barbarians,  which  was  drawn 
up  in  form  of  a  crescent;  but  he  had  previously  given  orders  to  the 
horse  to  chiirge  the  enemy,  full  speed,  as  soon  as  their  ranks  were 
within  reach  df  the  legiuniiry  troops.  The  Parthians  were  struck 
with  astonislunent  at  tin-  order  of  the  Roman  army,  vvhen  they  ob- 
served ihem  pass  at  regular  intervals  without  confusion,  and  brandish 
thc'rr  pikes  in  silence. 

Wlien  the  signal  was  given  for  battle,  the  horse  turned  shart,  and 
fell  with  loud  shouts  on  the  enemy.  The  Purthians  received  the  at- 
tack with  firmness,  though  they  were  too  close  in  with  them  for  the 
use  of  their  bows.  But  when  the  infantry  came  to  the  charge,  their 
shouts,  and  the  cliishing  of  their  arms,  so  frightened  the  enemy's 
horses,  that  they  were  no  longer  manageable;  and  the  Fartliians  fled 
without  once  engaging.  Antony  pursued  them  closely,  in  hopes 
thut  this  action  would  in  a  great  measure  tci minute  the  war:  but 
when  the  infantry  had  followed  them  fifty  furlongs,  and  the  cavalry 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty,  he  found  that  he  had  not  slain  above 
eighty  of  the  enemy,  and  that  thirty  only  were  taken  prisoners.  Tlius 
die  little  advantage  of  their  victories,  and  the  heavy  loss  of  their  de- 
feats, as  in  the  recent  instance  of  the  carriages,  was  a  fresh  discou- 
ragement to  the  Romans. 

The  day  following  they  returned  witli  their  baggage  to  the  camp 
before  Phruta.  In  their  march  they  met  with  some  siraggling  troops 
of  the  enemy,  afterwards  with  greater  parties,  and  at  last  with  the 
whole  body,  which,  having  easily  rallied,  appeared  like  a  fresh  army, 
and  harassed  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  with  didiculty  they 
reached  their  camp. 

The  Median  garrison,  in  the  absence  of  Antony,  had  made  a  sally 
and  those  who  were  left  to  defend  the  mount  had  quitted  their  post 
and  fled.     Antony,  at  his  return,  punished  the  fugitives  by  decima- 
lipn;  that  is,  he  divided  them  into  tens,  and  in  each  division  put  ony 
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to  deatli,  on  whom  the  lot  happened  to  fall.    Those  that  escaped  had 
tlicir  ailowuDce  in  barlry  insteiid  of  wheat. 

Both  parlies  now  found  their  difficulties  in  the  war.  \ntony  bad 
the  dread  of  famine  before  him,  for  he  could  not  forage  without  a 
terrible  slaughler  of  his  men;  and  Phraates,  who  knew  the  temper 
of  the  Parthiar.-s,  was  apprehensive,  that  if  tlie  Uomans  persisted  in 
carrying  on  the  .<ii<'ge,  as  soon  as  the  autumnal  equinox  was  past,  and 
the  winter  set  in,  he  should  he  deserted  by  his  army,  which  would 
not  at  that  liijjc  endure  the  open  field.  To  prevent  this  he  had  re- 
course to  !itratagcm.  He  ordered  his  <<fficerB  not  to  pursue  the  Ro- 
mans too  close  when  they  were  foraning,  but  vo  permit  them  to  carry 
oft  provisions.  He  commanded  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  compli- 
meot  thrni  on  their  valour,  and  to  express  his  high  opinion  of  the 
Roman  hravcry.  They  were  instructed,  likewise,  as  opportunity 
niight  oHcr,  to  blame  the  obstinacy  of  Antony,  which  exposed  so  many 
brave  men  to  the  severities  of  famine  and  a  winter  campaign,  who 
must  sufter  of  course,  notwitlistanding  all  (he  Parthians  could  do  for 
them,  wiric  Phraates  sought  for  nothing  more  than  j>e-''''  though  he 
was  stdl  defeated  in  his  benevolent  intentions. 

Ar.tony,  on  these  reports,  began  to  conceive  hoj^es;  but  j  would 
not  offer  any  terms  before  he  was  satisfied  whether  they  came  origi- 
nally from  the  king.  The  enemy  assured  him  that  such  were  the 
sentiments  of  Phraates;  and,  being  induced  to  believe  them,  he  sent 
some  of  his  friends  to  demand  the  standards  and  the  prisoners  \iiat 
came  into  their  iiaiids  on  the  defeat  of  Crassus;  for  he  ti)i>ught, 
if  he  demanded  nothing,  it  might  appear  that  he  was  pleased  with  the 

privilege  of  retreating.  The  Parthian  answered That  the  standards 

and  prisoners  could  not  be  restored;  but  that  Antony,  if  lie  thought 
proper,  was  at  liberty  to  retreat  in  safety. 

After  some  few  days  had  been  spent  in  making  up  the  baggage,  he 
began  his  march.  On  this  occasion,  though  he  had  the  happic6t 
^'uqiience  in  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  reconciling  them  to  every 
situation  and  event,  yet,  whether  it  was  through  shame  or  sorrow,  or 
both,  he  left  that  office  to  Domitius  iEnobarbus.  Some  of  them 
were  uffendcd  at  this  as  an  act  of  contem|>t;  but  the  greater  part 
understood  the  cause,  and,  pitying  their  general,  paid  him  still  great- 
er attention. 

Antony  had  determined  to  take  his  route  through  a  plain  aud  opea 
country:  but  a  certain  Mardian,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the,  J 
piaeticcs  of  the  Parthians,  aiul  had  approved  his  faith  to  the  Romans 
at  the  battle  when  the  machines  were  lost,  advised  him  to  take  the 
mountains  on  his  right,  and  not  to  expose  his  heavy-armed  troops  iu 
au  open  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  Parthian  bowmca  aud  cavalry. 
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Phrautes,  he  said,  amused  him  with  fair  promises,  merely  to  draw 
Iiim  off  from  the  siege;  but  if  he  would  take  iiim  for  liis  guide,  he 
would  conduct  him  hy  a  way  that  was  nearer  and  better  furnished 
with  necessaries.  Antony  deliberated  some  time  upon  this.  He 
Would  not  appear  to  doubt  tiie  honour  of  the  Parthians  after  the  truce 
they  had  agreed  to;  and  yet  he  could  not  but  approve  of  a  way  which 
was  nearer,  and  which  lay  through  an  inhabited  country.  At  last  Iifi 
required  the  necessary  pledges  of  the  IMurdian's  faiih,  which  he  gave 
In  suffering  himself  to  be  bound  till  he  should  have  conducted  the 
army  into  Armenia.  In  this  condition  he  kd  the  Romans  peaceably 
nlong  for  two  days ;  but  on  the  third,  when  Antony,  expecting  no- 
thing less  than  the  Parthians,  was  marching  forward  in  disorderly  se- 
curity, the  Mardian  observing  tiie  mounds  of  a  river  broken  down> 
and  the  waters  let  out  into  tl>e  plain  where  they  were  to  pass,  con- 
cluded that  tl)c  Parthians  had  done  this  to  retard  their  march,  and  ad- 
vised Antony  to  be  on  his  guard;  for  the  enemy,  he  said,  was  at  no 
great  distance.  Whilst  Antony  Was  drawing  up  his  men,  and  pre- 
•  paring  such  of  them  as  were  armed  with  darts  and  slings  to  make  a 
sally  against  the  enemy,  the  Parthians  came  upon  him,  and  by  sur- 
rounding his  army,  harassed  it  on  every  part.  The  light -armed  Ro- 
mans, indeed,  made  au  incursion  upon  them,  and,  galling  them  with 
their  missive  weapons,  obliged  them  to  retreat;  but  they  soon  return- 
ed to  the  charge,  till  a  band  of  the  Gaulish  cavalry  attacked  and  dis- 
persed them;  so  that  they  appeared  no  more  that  day. 

Antony  upon  this  found  what  measures  he  was  to  take;  and,  co- 
vering both  wings  and  the  rear  with  such  troops  as  were  armed  with 
missive  weajjons,  his  army  marched  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The 
ravalry  had  orders  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  not  to  pur- 
sue them  to  any  great  distance.  The  Parthians,  of  course,  when  in 
four  successive  days  they  could  make  no  considerable  impression,  .ind 
found  themselves  equally  annoyed  in  their  turn,  grew  more  remiss, 
and.  Gliding  an  excuse  in  the  winter  season,  begun  to  think  of  a  re- 
treat. On  the  fifth  day,  Flavius  Gallus,  a  general  officer  of  great 
courage  and  valour,  requested  Antony  that  he  would  indulge  hlui 
with  a  number  of  light-armed  troops  from  the  rear,  together  with  a 
few  horse  from  the  front;  and  with  these  he  prop<ised  to  perform 
some  considerable  exploit.  These  he  obtained,  and  in  repelling  the 
explohs  of  the  Parthians,  he  did  not,  like  the  rest,  retreat  by  degrees 
towards  the  body  of  the  army,  but  maintained  his  ground,  and  fought 
rather  on  the  offensive  than  on  the  defensive.  When  the  officers  of 
the  rear  observed  that  he  was  separated  from  the  rest,  they  sent  to 
recal  him;  but  he  did  not  obey  the  summons.  It  is  ■said,  however, 
that  Titius  the  queestor  turned  buck  the  standard,  and  inveighed  a- 


'gainst  GhIIus  for  leading  so  many  brave  men  to  destruction  Callus, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  returned  liis  reproaches,  and  commanding  those 
who  were  uljout  him  to  statu],  he  made  liis  retreat  alone.  Callus  had 
t)o  sootier  made  an  impressioti  on  the  enemy's  front  tlsan  he  was  sur- 
rounded. In  this  distress  he  sent  for  assistance;  and  here  tiie  gene- 
ral officers,  and  Canidius,  the  favourite  of  Antony,  among  the  rest, 
committed  a  most  capital  error.  Instead  of  leading  the  whole  army 
against  tlie  Partiiians,  as  soon  as  one  detachment  was  overpowered, 
they  sent  another  to  its  support ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  would 
have  sacrificed  great  part  of  the  troops,  had  not  Antony  come  iiastily 
from  the  front  with  tlic  heavy-armed,  and  urging  on  the  third  legioo 
through  ttic  midst  of  the  fugitives,  stopped  the  enemy's  pursuit. 

In  tills  action  no  fewer  ilian  three  thousand  were  slain,  and  five 
thousand  brought  back  wounded  to  the  camp.  A  mongst  the  last 
was  Callus,  wlio  had  four  arrows  shot  through  his  body,  and  sooq 
after  died  of  his  wounds.  Antony  visited  all  that  had  suffered  on  this 
unhappy  occasion,  and  consoled  them  with  tears  of  real  grief  and  af- 
fection; while  the  wounded  soldiers,  embracing  the  hand  of  theft 
general,  entreated  him  not  to  'attend  to  tlicir  sufferings,  but  to  his 
own  health  and  quiet.  "  While  our  general  is  safe,  all,"  said  they, 
*'  is  well."  It  is  certain  that  there  was  not  in  those  days  a  braver  or 
a  finer  army.  The  men  were  tall,  stout,  and  able  and  willing  to  en- 
dure the  greatest  toils.  Tlieir  respect  and  ready  obedience  to  their 
general  was  wonderful Not  a  man  in  tlie  army,  from  the  first  offi- 
cer to  the  mc:ii)cst  soldier,  but  would  have  preferred  the  favour  of 
Antony  to  his  own  life  and  safety.  In  all  these  respects  they  were 
at  least  equal  to  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome.  A  varietyof  causes, 
as  we  have  observed,  concurred  to  produce  this:  Antony's  noble 
birth,  his  eloquence,  his  candour,  liis  liberality  and  magnificence, 
and  the  familiar  pleasantry  of  his  conversation.  These  were  the  ge- 
neral causes  of  tlie  affection  he  found  In  his  army;  and,  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion,  his  sympathizing  with  the  wounded,  and  attending  to 
their  wants,  made  them  totally  forget  their  sufferings. 

The  Parthians,  who  had  before  begun  to  languish  in  their  opera- 
tions, were  so  much  elevated  with  this  advantage,  and  held  the  Ro- 
mans in  sucit  contempt,  that  they  even  spent  the  night  by  llieir  camp, 
in  hopes  of  seizing  the  baggage  while  they  deserted  their  tents.  At 
break  of  day,  numbers  more  came  up,  to  the  amount,  as  it  is  said,  o( 
forty  tiiousnnd  horse;  for  the  Parthian  king  had  sent  even  his  body- 
guard, su  confident  was  he  of  absolute  victory ;  as  to  hinitelf,  he  ne- 
ver was  present  at  any  engagement. 

Antony,  bring  now  to  address  Iiis  soldiers,  called  for  mourning 
appfircl,  that  bis  speech  miglit  he  oiorc  attcctUig;  but,  as  hla  fricudt 
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to  contend  with.  The  windings  wero  long  and  tedious,  aud difficult  to 
be  made  out.  The  rupgeH  way  over  the  mountains,  on  the  contrary, 
had  no  other  difficulty  in  it  tlmn  to  endure  lliirsl  for  one  day.  An- 
tony, therelor'',  cliangcd  ius  mind,  and  ordering  each  man  to  take 
water  along  with  him,  took  tiie  mountain-road  by  night.  As  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  uumlier  of  vessels,  some  conveyed  their  water  in  hcl- 
piets,  :ind  others  in  bladders. 

The  Parthians  were  informed  of  Antony's  motions,  and,  contrary 
to  custdm,  pursued  him  in  the  niglit.  About  sunrise  tiiey  came  up 
with  tiie  rear,  weary  as  it  was  with  toil  and  watching;  for  that  night 
they  had  tnivelled  thirty  miles.  In  this  condition  they  Itad  to  con- 
tend with  an  unexpected  enemy,  and  being  at  once  obliged  to  fight 
and  continue  tlieir  march,  th(.ir  thirst  became  still  more  insupport- 
able. At  last  the  trout  came  up  to  a  river,  the  water  of  which  was 
cool  and  clear,  but,  being  salt  and  acrimonious,  it  occasioned  a  pain 
jn  the  stomach  and  bowels,  that  had  been  heated  and  inflamed  with 
thirst.  The  Mardian  guide  had,  indeed,  forewarned  them  of  this,  but 
the  poor  fellows  rejecting  the  information  that  was  brought  them, 
drank  eagerly  of  the  stream.  Antony,  running  amongst  the  ranks, 
entreated  them  to  forbear  but  a  little.  He  totd  them  that  there  was 
another  river  at  no  great  distance,  the  water  of  which  might  be  drank 
with  safety;  and  that  the  way  was  so  cxiremely  rrjcky  iind  uneven, 
tli.*»t  it  was  im|X)ssible  for  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  pursue.  At  the  same 
time  he  sounded  a  retreat  to  call  off  such  as  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  and  gave  the  signal  for  pitching  their  tents,  that  they  might 
at  least  have  the  convenience  of  shade. 

While  their  tents  were  fixing,  and  the  Parthians,  as  usual,  retiring 
from  the  pursuit,  Mithridates  came  again,  and  Alexander  being  sent 
out  to  him,  he  advibcd  that  tlie  Romans,  after  a  little  rest,  should 
rise  and  make  for  tiie  river,  because  tlie  Partiiiuns  did  not  propose  to 
carry  their  pursuit  beyond  it.  Alexander  reported  this  to  Antony, 
and  Mithridates  being  presented  with  as  many  phials  and  cups  of 
gold  as  he  could  conceal  in  his  garments,  once  more  left  the  camp. 
Antony,  while  it  was  yet  day,  struck  Ills  tents,  and  marched  unmo- 
lested by  tlie  enemy.  But  so  dreadful  a  night  as  folhvwed  he  had 
never  passed.  Those  mIio  were  known  to  be  possessed  ..f  gold  or  sil- 
ver were  slain  and  plundered,  and  tlie  money  that  was  conveyed  ia 
the  baggage  was  made  a  prey  of.  Last  of  all,  Antony's  baggage 
was  seized,  and  the  richest  bowls  and  tables  were  cut  nsiidcr  and  di- 
vided amongst  the  plunderers.  The  greatest  terror  and  distraction 
ran  through  the  whole  army,  for  it  was  concluded  that  the  inroads  of 
tlie  enemy  had  occasioned  this  flight  and  confusion.  Antony  sent  for 
puc  of  his  frecdmea  called  Rhamnusj  ami  made  htm  swear  that  he 
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wovld  stab  liini  and  cut  off  bis  head  whenever  he  should  commnnd 
him,  that  he  might  neither  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  nor 
be  known  when  dead.  While  his  friends  were  weeping  around  him, 
the  Mardian  guide  gave  him  some  encouragement,  by  telling  him 
that  the  river  was  at  hand,  as  he  could  perceive  by  the  cool  freshness 
of  li>e  air  that  issued  from  it ;  and  that,  of  course,  the  troubles  of  his 
journey  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  as  the  night  nearly  was.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  informed  that  all  these  disorders  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  therefore  ordered  the  sig- 
nal for  cncam|ring,  that  he  might  rectify  his  disordered  army*. 

It  was  now  day- light,  and  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  brought  to  a 
little  order,  the  Pnrthians  began  once  more  to  harass  the  rear.     The 
signal  was  therefore  given  to  the  light  troops  to  engage,  and  the 
Iicavy-armed  received  the  arrows  under  a  roof  of  shields  as  before. 
The  Partiiians,  however,  durst  not  come  any  more  to  close  engage- 
ment, and,  when  the  front  had  advanced  a  little  farther,  the  river  was 
io  sight.     Antony  first  drew  up  the  cavalry  on  the  banks  to  carry 
over  the  weak  and  wounded.     The  combat  was  now  over,  and  the 
thirsty  could  enjoy  their  water  in  quiet.     At  sight  of  the  river  the 
Parthians  unstrung  their  bows,  and,  with  the  highest  encomiums  on 
their  bravery,  bade  tlieir  enemies  pass  over  in  peace.     They  did  so, 
and,  after  the  necessary  refreshments,  proceeded  oo  their  march, 
without  much  confidence  in  the  Parthian  paise  or  profess  ions.  Within 
six  days  from  the  last  battle  they  arrived  at  the  river  Anixes,  which 
divides  Media  from  Armenia.     This  river,  on  account  of  the  depth 
and  strength  of  its  current,  seemed  diflicult  to  pass,  and  a  rumour, 
moreover,  ran  through  the  army,  that  the  enemy  was  there  in  ambus- 
cade, to  attack  them  as  they  fonled  it.     However,  they  passed  over 
io  safety,  and  when  they  set  foot  in  Armenia,  with  the  avidity  of  ma- 
riners when  they  first  come  on  shore,  they  kissed  the  ground  in  ado- 
ration, and  embraced  each  otiier  with  a  pleasure  that  could  only  ex- 
press it»clf  in  tears.  The  ill  consetiuenccs  of  their  former  extremities, 
however,  discovered  themselves  even  here;  for  as  they  now  passed 
through  a  country  of  plenty  and  profusion,  their  too  great  indulgences 
threw  them  into  the  dropsy  and  the  cliolic.     Antony,  on  reviewing 
his  army,  found  that  he  had  lost  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thou- 

•  Plutarcb  doei  not  in  thii  pUcc  ippeir  to  be  sufficient!/  inrormed.  Tll«  camr  of 
Idit  tumuli  in  llw  »iniy  coold  not  he  the  avarice  of  the  •olrfirn  onlj,  lince  thai  unpla 
hafc  optraled  long  belorr,  and  al  a  time  when  Ihey  were  capal'lc  of  rnjutmx  miinry. 
Tlicir  object  iiow  wa\  the  (imcrvation of  life;  and  it  wa«  noi  wraUti,  bat  water,  that  ihrjr 
viated.  \Vc  inuti  loui  (or  the  cau>i;  of  tliii  diionl'T.  Ibm,  in  >oioc  other  eircunulancc; 
and  thai  |irubiibly  »«s  the  re|Kirt  of  tiieir  gen<ral'i  tUtput, or  po»sihly  ol  bit  daaih ;  «b», 
othrrwitr,  Ibey  would  hafdiv  bare  ploiidcred  bii  bHggage.  The  fidelity  and  alTrttiaa 
UMJ  Ua  aboau  liiio  in  all  tbcir  diittcucl  tliinil  a  Mifficictil  argameut  on  tbu  bcb«U, 


sand  horse,  more  than  half  of  which  had  not  died  in  battle,  but  by 
sickness.  They  had  been  twenty-seven  days  in  their  return  froni 
Phraata,  and  had  beaten  the  Parthians  in  eighteen  engagements;  but 
these  victories  were  by  no  means  complete,  because  they  could  not 
prosecute  their  advantages  by  pursuit. 

Hence  It  is  evident  tliat  Artavasdes  deprived  Antony  of  the  fruits 
cf  his  Parthian  expedition ;  for  had  he  been  assisted  by  the  sixteen 
thousand  horse  wiiich  lie  took  witli  him  out  of  Media,  (who  were 
Armed  like  the  Parthians,  and  accustomed  to  fight  witli  tlicm),  after 
the  Romans  had  bcateo  them  in  set  battles,  this  cavalry  might  tiave 
taken  up  tlie  pursuit,  and  harassed  them  in  sucli  a  manner,  that  they 
could  not  so  often  have  rallied,  and  returned  to  tiie  charge.  All, 
therefore,  were  exciting  Antony  to  revenge  iiimselfon  Artavasdes; 
but  he  followed  better  counsels,  and,  in  his  present  weak  and  indigent 
condition,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  withhold  the  usual  respect  and 
honours  he  had  paid  liim:  but  when  he  came  into  Armenia  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  after  having  drawn  him  to  a  meeting  by  fair  promises 
and  invitations,  he  seized  and  carried  him  bound  to  Alexandria, 
where  lie  led  him  in  triumpiial  procession.  The  Romans  were  of- 
fended at  this  triumph,  and  at  Antony,  who  had  ilius  transferred  the 
principal  iionours  of  their  country  to  Egypt,  for  the  gratification  of 
Cleopatra.  Tliese  tilings,  however,  happened  in  a  later  period  of  An- 
tony's life. 

The  severity  of  tlie  winter,  and  perpetual  snows,  were  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  tioo]»s,  that  in  his  march  he  lost  eigiit  thousand  men.  Ac- 
companied by  a  small  party,  he  went  down  to  tlie  sea-coast,  and  in  a 
fort  between  Berytus  and  Sidnn,  called  the  JVhile  Hair,  he  waited 
for  Cleopatra.  To  divert  his  impatience  on  her  delay,  he  iiad  recourse 
to  festivity  and  intoxication;  and  he  would  frequently, over  his  cups, 
start  up  from  his  seat,  and  run  leaping  and  dancing  to  look  out  for 
^er  approach.  At  length  she  came,  and  brought  with  her  a  large 
quantity  of  money  and  clothing  for  the  army.  Some,  however,  liave 
asserted  that  site  brought  nothing  but  the  clothes,  and  that  Antony 
supplied  the  money,  though  he  gave  her  the  credit  of  it. 

Tiiere  happened  at  this  time  a  quarrel  between  Phraates  and  the 
king  of  the  Medes,  occasioned,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
man spoils ;  and  the  latter  was  apprehensive  of  losing  his  kingdom.— 
He  therefore  sent  to  Antony  an  otter  of  his  assistance  against  the  Par- 
thians. Antony,  who  concluded  that  lie  had  failed  of  conquering  the 
Parthians  only  tbrougii  want  of  cavalry  and  bowmen,  and  would  here 
seem  rather  to  confer  than  to  receive  a  favour,  determined  once  more 
to  return  to  Armenia,  and,  after  joining  the  king  of  the  Medes  at  the 
river  Araxcs,  to  renew  the  war. 
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When  Octavia  returned  from  Athens,  Ciesar  looked  upon  the  treat- 
ment she  had  met  with  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  contempt,  and  he 
therefore  ordered  her  to  retire  and  live  alone.  However,  she  refused 
to  quit  her  husband's  liouse,  and  moreover  entreated  Ciesar  by  no 
means  to  have  recourse  to  arms  merely  on  her  account.  It  would  be 
infamous,  she  said,  for  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Roman  empire  to  involve 
the  people  in  a  civil  war,  one  for  the  love  of  a  woman,  and  the  other 
out  of  jealousy.  By  her  own  conduct  she  added  weight  to  her  ex- 
postulations. She  kept  up  the  dignity  of  Antony's  house,  and  took 
the  same  care  of  his  children,  as  well  those  that  he  had  by  Fulvia  as 
Lcr  own,  that  she  could  possibly  have  taken  had  he  beCn  present. 
Antony's  friends,  who  were  sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  honours  or  trans- 
act business,  she  kindly  entertained,  and  used  her  best  oHiccs  witli 
Caesar  to  obtain  what  they  requested.  Yet  even  by  this  conduct  she 
was  hurting  Antony,  contrary  to  her  inclination.  His  injurious  treat- 
ment of  such  a  woman  excited  a  general  indignation ;  and  the  distri- 
bution he  had  made  to  his  children  in  Alexandria  carried  with  it 
something  so  imperious  and  so  disparaging  to  the  Romans,  that  it 
increased  that  indignation  not  a  little.  The  manner  of  doing  it  was 
extremely  obnoxious.  He  summoned  the  people  to  the  place  o^ 
public  exercise,  and  ordering  two  golden  chairs  to  be  placed  on  a 
tribunal  of  silver,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra,  be- 
sides lower  seats  for  the  children,  he  announced  her  queen  of  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  Africa,  and  Coelosyria,  and  nominated  Caesario,  lier  son  by 
Caesar  the  dictator,  her  colleague.  The  sons  she  had  by  him  he  en- 
titled Kings  of  Kings;  and  to  Alexander  he  gave  Armenia  and  Me- 
dia, togetlier  with  Parthia,  when  it  should  btJ  conquered.  To  Pto- 
lemy he  gave  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  At  the  same  time  the 
children  made  their  appearance,  Alexander  in  a  Median  dress,  with 
the  turban  and  tiara;  and  Ptolemy  in  the  long  cloke  and  slippers, 
with  a  bonnet  encircled  by  a  diadem.  The  latter  was  dressed  like 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  former  like  the  Median  and  Arme- 
nian kings.  When  the  children  saluted  their  parents,  one  was  at- 
tended by  Armenian,  the  other  by  Macedonian  guards.  Cleopatra, 
on  this  and  on  other  public  occasions,  wore  the  sacred  robe  of  Isis*, 
and  affected  to  give  audience  to  the  people  in  the  character  and  name 
of  the  iV(?ui  lais. 

Caesar  expatiated  on  tlicse  things  in  the  senate,  and  by  frequent 
accusations  incensed  the  people  against  Antony.  Antony  did  not 
fall  to  recriminate  by  his  deputies.  In  the  first  place  he  charged 
Caesar  with  wresting  Sicily  out  of  the  hands  of  Pompcy,  and  not 

*  Tbit  robe  «u  of  all  colours,  to  tigoirj  tlu  iiniTerltliljr  9f  the  (oiivlcH'i  iudiMuee. 
Tbc  r'bbe  of  Oitrii  wu  cf  on*  culou  vnlj. 
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dl*'iding  it  with  him.  His  next  cliareje  was,  that  Cuesar  had  never 
returned  the  ships  he  had  borrowed  of  him:  a  third,  that  after  redu- 
cing his  colleague  Ivopidus  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  he  had 
talcen  to  liimsclf  his  army,  his  province,  and  h'ls  tributes :  lastly,  tliat 
he  liad  distributed  almost  all  the  lands  in  Italy  among  his  own  soldiers, 
and  liad  left  nothing  for  his.  To  these  Csesar  made  answer,  that 
Lcpidus  was  reduced  from  an  incapacity  of  sustaining  his  government; 
that  what  he  had  acquired  by  war  he  was  ready  todivide  with  Antony, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  expected  to  share  Armenia  with  him;  that 
his  soldiers  had  no  right  to  lands  in  Italy,  because  Media  and  Armenia, 
wliich  by  their  bravery  they  had  added  to  tlie  Roman  empire,  had 
been  allotted  to  them. 

Antony,  being  informed  of  these  things  in  Armenia,  imraediate/y 
sent  Caiiidius  to  the  sea  coast  with  sixteen  legions.  In  the  mean  time 
he  went  to  Ephcsus,  attended  by  Cleopatra.  Tliere  he  assembled  his 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  eigiit  hundred  ships  of  burden,  whereof 
Cleopatra  furnished  two  hundred,  besides  twenty  thousand  talents, 
find  |»rovi«ions  for  the  whole  army.  Antony,  by  the  advice  of  Domi- 
tius  and  some  other  friends,  ordered  Cleopatra  to  returo  to  Egypt, 
and  there  to  wait  the  event  of  tlie  war;  but  the  queeu,  apprehensive 
that  a  reconciliation  might  take  place  through  the  mediation  of 
Octavia,  by  means  of  large  bribes  drew  over  Canidius  to  her  interest. 
She  prevailed  on  him  to  represent  to  A  ntony,  that  it  was  unreasonable 
to  refuse  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  the  privilege  of  being  present  it 
tlie  war;  that  her  presence  was  even  necessary  to  animate  and  en- 
courage llie  Egyptians,  who  made  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  naval 
iorce;  nor  was  Cleopatra,  in  point  of  abilities,  inferior  to  any  of  the 
princes  his  allies,  since  she  had  not  only  been  a  long  time  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  kingdom,  but,  by  her  intercourse  with  him,  had 
learnt  the  administration  of  the  greatest  affairs.  These  remonstrances, 
as  tiie  Fates  had  decreed  every  thing  for  Ciesar,  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  tiiey  sailed  together  for  Samos,  where  they  indulged  iu  every 
species  of  luxury :  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  kings,  governors, 
states,  and  provinces  between  Syria,  tlie  Maeotis,  Armenia,  and 
Lauria*,  were  commanded  to  send  their  contributions  to  the  war,  the 
whole  tribe  of  players  and  musicians  were  ordered  to  repair  to 
Samos;  and  while  almost  the  whole  world  besides  was  venting  its 
anguish  in  groans  and  tears,  that  island  alone  was  piping  and  danc- 
ing.    The  several  cities  sent  oxen  for  sacrifice,  and  kings  contended 

*  Af  s  mountnin  of  no  Dnte,  id  .\ttie«t  <lur<  not  leem  proper  to  I>e  mentioDMl  wiik. 
arvat  kiDgdouu  lunl  pruvinccs,  it  is  suppoird  iliai  we  auglil  to  md  If/jfria  insteul  of 
lauria,  Illyria  i<  allernardi  njcnljoucil  at  the  bouudar^r  of  Autaoj'i  dominioui  oa 
tliai  liiJc. 


Id  the  magnificence  of  their  presents  and  entertainments:  sothatit 
was  natural  to  say,  "  Wiiat  kind  of  figure  will  these  people  make  la 
their  triumph,  when  their  very  preparations  for  war  are  so  splendid !" 

When  these  things  were  over,  he  gave  Priene  for  the  residence  of 
the  players  and  musicians,  and  sailed  for  Athens,  where  he  once 
more  renewed  the  farce  of  public  entertainments.  The  Athenians 
bad  treated  Octavia,  when  she  was  at  Athens,  with  the  higiicst 
respect;  and  Cleopatra,  jealous  of  tlic  honours  she  had  received, 
endeavoured  to  court  the  people  by  every  mark  of  farxiur.  The  peo- 
ple in  return  decreed  her  public  honours,  and  sent  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  her  with  the  decree.  At  the  head  of  this  deputation  was 
Antony  fumself,  in  character  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  he  was  pro- 
locutor on  the  occasion. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  some  of  his  people  to  turn  Octavia  out 
of  his  house  at  Rome.  When  she  left  it,  it  is  said  she  took  with 
her  all  iiis  children,  (except  the  eldest  by  Fulvia,  who  attended 
him),  and  deplored  the  severity  of  her  fate  with  tears,  under  the 
apprehension  that  she  would  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  civil  war.  The  Romans  pitied  her  sufferings,  but  still  more 
the  folly  of  Antony,  particularly  such  as  had  seen  Cleopatra;  for  slie 
was  by  do  means  preferable  to  Octavia,  either  on  account  of  her 
youth  or  beauty. 

When  Ciesar  was  informed  of  the  celeriiy  and  magnificence  of 
Antony's  preparations,  he  was  afraid  of  being  forced  into  the  war 
that  summer.  This  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  for  him,  as 
lie  was  in  want  of  almost  every  thing,  and  the  levies  of  money 
flccasioucd  a  general  dissatisfaction.  The  whole  body  of  the  [)eopIe 
were  taxed  one-f^urtll  of  their  income,  and  tlie  sons  of  freednieii 
one-eighth.  This  occasioned  the  greatest  clamour  and  confusion 
an  Italy,  and  Antony  certainly  committed  a  very  great  oversight  in 
neglecting  the  advantage.  By  his  unaccouiitalile  delays  he  gave 
Cuesaran  opportunity  both  to  complete  his  preparations,  and  appease 
the  minds  of  the  people.  When  the  money  was  demanded,  they 
ipurmured  and  mutinied;  but,  after  it  was  once  paid,  they  thought 
of  it  no  longer. 

Titms  and  Plancus,  men  of  consular  dignity,  and  Antony's  princi- 
pal friends,  being  ill-used  by  Cleopatra,  on  account  of  their  opposing 
her  «ay  in  the  army,  abandoned  him  and  went  over  to  Ctfsin-.  As 
they  knew  the  contents  of  Antony's  will,  ihey  presently  made  hioi 
acquainted  with  them.  This  will  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vestals;  and  when  C>esar  demanded  it,  tl>cy  refused  to  send  it,  ad-  • 
ding,  that  it  he  was  deternilucd  to  have  it,  he  must  come  and  take  it 
himself.     Accordingly  he  went  and   took  it.     First  of  all   he  read 


hover  to  liiraself,  and  remarked  such  passages  as  were  most  liable  to 
censure.  Afterwards  he  read  it  in  the  senate,  and  this  gave  a  general 
offence*.  It  seemed  to  the  greatest  part  an  absurd  and  unprecedented 
thing,  that  a  man  should  sufl'cr  in  his  life,  for  what  he  had  ordered 
to  be  done  after  his  death.  Caesar  dwelt  particularly  on  the  orders 
he  had  given  concerning  his  funeral:  for,  in  case  he  died  at  Rome, 
lie  had  directed  his  body  to  be  carried  in  procession  through  the 
forum,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Alexandria  to  Cleopatra.  Cal- 
visius,  a  retainer  of  Caesar's,  also  accused  hiui  of  having  given  to 
Cleopatra  the  Pergamctieau  library,  trhich  consisted  of  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes ;  and  added,  that  once  when  they  supped  in  public, 
Antony  rose  and  trod  on  Ck'opatra's  fooif,  by  way  of  signal  for  some 
rendezvous.  He  asserted,  moreover,  that  he  suffered  the  Epiiesians 
in  his  presence  to  call  Cleopatra  sovereign;  and  that  wlien  he  was 
presiding  at  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  attended  by  several 
tctrarchs  and  kings,  he  received  love-letters  from  her,  enclosed  in 
onyx  and  crystal,  and  there  perused  them.  Besides,  when  Furnius, 
a  man  of  great  dignity,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Koman  orators, 
was  speaking  in  public,  Cleopatra  was  carried  through  the  forum  ia 
a  litter;  upon  which  Antony  immediately  started  up,  and  no  longer 
]iaying  his  attention  to  the  cause,  accompanied  her,  leaning  on  the' 
Utter  as  he  walked. 

The  veracity  of  Calvislus,  in  these  accusations,  was  nevertheless 
suspected.  The  friends  of  Antony  solicited  the  people  in  his  behalf, 
and  despatched  Gcminius,  one  of  their  number,  to  put  him  on  his 
guard  against  the  abrogation  of  hb  power,  and  his  l>eiag  declared  an 
enemy  to  the  Roman  people.  Gcminius  sailed  into  Greece,  and  on 
his  arrival,  was  suspected  by  Cleopatra,  as  an  agent  of  Octavius's. 
On  this  account  he  was  contemptuously  treated,  and  the  lowest  seats 
were  assigned  him  at  the  public  suppers.  Tliis,  liowevcr,  he  bore 
for  some  time  with  patience,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an  interview  with 
Antony;  but  being  publicly  culled  upon  to  declare  the  caiueof -his 
coming,  he  answered,  "  That  one  part  of  the  cause  would  require  to 
be  communicated  at  a  sober  hour,  but  the  other  part  could  not  be 
mistaken,  whether  a  man  were  drunk  or  sober ;  for  it  was  clear  that 
all  things  would  go  well,  if  Clc»ipatra  retired  into  Egypt."  Antony 
was  extremely  chagrined;  and  Cleopatra  said,  "  You  havedonerery 
well,  Geminius,  to  confess  without  being  put  to  the  torture."     Gc- 
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had  been  for  grief  that  his  treachery  was  discovered,  died  very  soon 
after*.     Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  likewise  went  over  to  CscsTir. 

Antony's  fleet  was  so  rery  unsuccessful,  and  so  unfit  for  service, 
that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  iliink  of  liis  laud-forc«;  andCanidius, 
who  had  been  retained  in  the  interest  of  Cleopatra,  now  changing  his 
mind,  tlioughl  it  nijcessary  that  she  should  be  sent  away,  and  that 
Antony  Miould  retire  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  to  decide  it  in  the 
field.    These  places  were  tiiought  of  the  rather,  because  Dicomes, 

kiiig  of  the  Get«,  had  oflVrcd  to  assist  Antony  wfth  a  large  army ; 

To  give  ttp  the  sea  toCwsar,  who,  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  had  acquired 
so  much  experience  upon  it,  he  said,  would  be  no  disgrace;  but  to 
give  up  the  advantage  which  so  able  a  general  as  himself  might  make 
of  his  land  forces,  and  »-aste  the  strength  of  so  many  legions  in  use- 
less draughts  for  tlie  sea  eenrice,  would  be  infinitely  absurd.  Cleoi 
patra,  however,  prevailed  for  the  decision  by  sea,  though  her  motive 
was  not  the  superior  chance  of  victory,  but  in  case  of  being  vanquislied, 
the  better  opjwrtunity  to  escape. 

There  was  a  neck  of  land  that  lay  between  Antony's  camp  and  his 
fleet,  along  wliich  he  used  to  go  frequcutly  from  one  to  the  other. 
C«sar  was  informed  by  a  domestic  how  easy  it  might  be  to  seize 
Antony  in  this  passage,  and  4ic  sent  o  party  to  lie  in  wait  for  that 
purpose.  They  were  so  near  carrying  their  point,  that  they  seized 
the  person  who  went  before  Antony,  and  had  ihcy  not  been  too  hasty, 
he  must  have  fallen  4nto  tluir  hands,  for  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  made  his  escape  by  flight. 

After  it  was  determined  to  decide  the  aflkir  by  sea,  they  set  fire  to 
til  the  Egyptian  vessels  except  sixty.  Tlie  best  and  largest  ships, 
from  three  banks  of  oars  to  ten,  were  selected,  and  these  had  their 
proper  cf>nipU;ment  of  men,  for  they  were  supplied  with  twenty 
ihousand  fobt,  and  two  thousand  archers.  Upon  this  a  veteran 
warrior,  an  experienced  officer  in  the  infantry,  who  had  often  fought 
under  Antony,  end  whose  body  was  covered  with  scars,  cried,  psinting 
to  those  scars,  "  Why  will  yon.  general,  distrust  these  honest  wounds, 
and  rest  your  hopes  on  those  villanous  wooden  bottoms  ?  L#et  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians  skirmish  at  sea;  but  give  us  at  least 
the  land;  fortliere  it  is  tliat  we  have  learnt  to  conqueror  to  dic."^ 
Antony  made  no  answer,  but  seemed  to  encourage  him  by  the  motions 
of  his  hand  and  head;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  no  great 

*  Plularcii  tcciDS  to  be  ill-iiifariiieil  abont  tlilt  loatirr.  It  ii  mait  probable  lluit  Do- 
miliui,  uae  of  the  firmest  fiicaili  of^Vntony,  wu>  dcririous  when  be  went  over  to  C'lrsiir. 
tod  tbat  AdIod;  wu  aeiuible  of  Ibii  wbeii  he  Knt  hit  allendauts  after  him.  It  i>  puf 
ub\e,  *t  llic  »ine  tiiai-,  that  when  he  returned  to  bimself,  tbe  seme  ol  liis  dcicrlion  lulglit 
otcuian  his  dcalL. 
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thousand  foot,  and  an  equal  number  of  horse  willi  the  enemy.  Au- 
toay'a  dominions  lay  from  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia  to  the  Ionian 
sea  and  Illyria :  Caesar's  extended  from  liiyria  to  the  Western  Ocean, 
and  from  tlint  again  to  tlic  Tuscan  and  Sicilian  sea.  He  had  likewise 
all  that  pari  of  Africa  which  lies  opposite  to  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
as  far  as  the  pillars  uf  Hercules.  The  rest  of  that  country,  frocD 
Cyrene  to  .l^thiopia,  was  in  the  possessioo  of  Antony. 

But  such  a  slave  was  he  to  the  will  of  a  woman,  that  though  much 
superior  at  land,  to  gratify  her,  he  put  his  whole  confidence  in  the 
navy,  notwithstanding  that  the  ships  had  not  half  their  complement 
of  Dien,  and  the  officers  were  obliged  to  press  and  pick  up  in  Greece 
vagrants,  ass-drivers,  reapers,  and  boys.  Nor  could  they  make  up 
their  numbers  even  with  these,  but  many  of  the  ships  were  still 
almost  empty.  Cffisar's  ships,  which  were  not  high-built,  or  splen- 
didly ft«t  olVfor  show,  but  tight  good  sailers,  well  manned  and  equipped, 
continued  in  the  harbours  of  Tarentum  and  Brundusium.  From 
thence  he  scut  to  yVntony,  desiring  he  would  meet  him  with  his 
forces,  thiit  uo  time  might  be  lost ;  offering  at  the  same  time  to  leave 
the  pons  and  harbours  free  fur  his  lauding,  and  to  withdraw  his  aniiy 
a  day's  journey  on  horseback,  that  he  might  make  good  his  encamp- 
ment. To  this  Antony  returned  a  haughty  answer,  and,  though  he 
WHS  the  older  man,  challenged  Caesar  to  single  combat;  or,  if  he 
»huuld  decline  this,  he  might  meet  him  at  Pharsalia,  and  decide  it 
where  C  «sar  and  Pompey  had  done  before.  Caesar  prevented  this; 
for  while  Antony  made  for  Actium,  which  is  now  called  Nicopvilis, he 
crossed  the  loi/uin  sea,  and  seized  on  Torync,  a  place  in  Kpirus.  An- 
tony wa«  distrc-scd  on  finding  this,  because  he  was  without  his  infantry; 
but  Cleopatra  made  a  jest  of  it,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  so  very  dreiidful 
a  tiling  that  C<esar  was  got  into  the  Ladle*? 

Antony,  as  soon  as  it  was  day-light,  perceived  the  enemy  making 
up  to  him ;  and  fearing  that  his  ill  manned  vessels  would  be  unable 
to  stand  the  attack,  he  armed  the  rowers,  and  placed  them  on  the 
decks  to  make  a  show;  with  the  oars  suspei\ded  on  each  side  of  the 
vessel,  he  proceeded  in  this  mock  form  of  battle  towards  Actiuai. 
C«sar  W.1S  deceived  by  the  stratagem,  and  retired.  The  water  about 
Ciesar's  canip  was  both  scarce  and  bad,  and  Antony  liad  the  address 
to  cutort'  the  little  that  they  had. 

It  was  much  about  this  lime  that,  contrar)'  to  the  inclination  of 
Cleopatra,  he  acted  so  generous  a  part  by  Domitius.  The  latter, 
even  when  he  had  a  fever  upon  him,  took  a  small  boat,  and  n-ciit 
over  to  Ciesar:  Antony,  though  he  could  not  but  re^nt  this,  scut  af- 
ter bim  his  baggage,  Ills  friends,  and  sctvants^  and  Domitius,  as  if  it 

•  In  Gretk  7'>yiu. 


had  been  for  grief  that  liis  treachery  was  discovered,  died  very  soon 
after*.     Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  like^^•isc  went  over  to  Caesar. 

Antony's  fleet  was  so  very  unsuccessful,  and  so  unfit  for  gcrvicc, 
that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  tiiink  of  his  land-forcvs;  and  Canidius, 
who  had  been  retained  in  the  interest  at  Cleopatra,  now  clianging  his 
mind,  tliought  it  necessary  that  she  should  be  sent  away,  and  that 
Antony  s^iould  retire  into  Tiirace  or  Macedonia,  to  decide  it  in  the 
field     These  places  were  thought  of  the  rather,  because  Dicomes, 

kiog  of  the  Get«,  had  offered  to  assist  Antony  w'th  a  largr  anny 

To  give  up  the  sea  toCajsar,  who,  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  had  ac<|uired 
so  much  experience  upon  it,  he  said,  would  be  no  disgrace;  bat  to 
give  up  the  advantage  which  so  able  a  general  as  himself  might  make 
of  his  land  forces,  and  waste  the  strength  of  so  many  legions  in  use- 
less draughts  for  the  sea  service,  would  be  infinitely  absurd.  Cleo- 
patra, however,  prevailed  for  the  decision  by  sea,  though  her  motive 
was  not  the  superior  chance  of  victory,  but  in  case  of  being  vanquished^ 
tfie  better  opportunity  to  escape. 

There  was  a  neck  of  land  that  lay  between  Antony's  camp  and  his 
fleet,  along  which  he  used  to  go  frequently  from  one  to  the  other, 
Ctesar  was  informed  by  a  domestic  how  easy  it  might  be  to  seize 
Antony  in  this  passage,  and  4w  sent  a  party  to  lie  in  wait  for  that 
purpose.  They  were  so  near  carrying  their  point,  that  they  seized 
the  person  who  went  before  Antony,  and  had  ihcy  not  been  too  hasty, 
he  must  hate  fallen  4nto  their  hands,  for  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  made  his  escape  hy  flight. 

After  it  was  determined  to  decide  the  afthir  by  sea,  they  set  fire  tj 
all  the  Egyptian  vessels  except  sixty.  The  best  and  largest  ships, 
from  three  banks  of  oars  to  ten,  were  selected,  and  these  had  thelt 
proper  complement  of  men,  for  they  were  supplied  with  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  archers.  Upon  this  a  veteran 
■warrior,  an  experienced  officer  in  the  infantry,  who  had  often  fought 
under  Antony,  and  whose  body  was  covered  with  scars,  cried,  psinting 
to  those  scars,  "  Why  will  you,  general,  distrust  these  honest  wounds, 
And  rMt  your  hopes  on  those  villanons  wooden  bottoms  ?  Let  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians  skirmish  at  sea;  but  give  us  at  least 
the  land;  for  tliere  it  is  that  we  have  learnt  to  conquer  or  to  die." — 
Aniony  made  no  answer,  but  seemed  to  encourage  him  by  the  motions 
of  his  hand  and  head ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  no  great 

•  PlmireJi  Ktmi  10  be  ill-iiiformeB  alwnl  tlii»  mnllfr.  It  i»  most  probublc  tli«t  Do- 
mitim,  one  of  tlic  firiucrt  friciuls  of  /Vnlonj,  w«i  delirious  wlicn  he  went  over  to  Caesar. 
mi  that  Antony  wut  tentiblo  of  tliis  wliea  he  »cnt  bis  allcndnuB  »fter  him.  It  is  po*. 
..ble,  >t  tbo  same  time,  th»t  when  he  returned  to  hnnscif,  the  sense  ol  l>i>  desertion  might 
uccasian  fait  dettli. 
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confidence  liimself ;  for  when  the  pilots  would  have  left  the  sails 
belytitl,  he  ordered  them  to  take  them  all  on  board,  pretending, 
incl'  'd,  that  it  should  be  done  to  pursue  the  eoemy's  flight,  not  to 
faeilitate  his  own.  ' 

On  that  and  the  three  following  days  the  sea  ran  too  high  for  at) 
crgagemcnl ;  but  on  the  fifth  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  sea  calm. 
Antony  and  Poplicola  led  the  right  wing,  Coelius  the  left,  and  Marcus 
Qciavius  and  Marcus  Justeius  commanded  the  centre.  C»sar  had 
given  his  left  wing  to  Agrippa,  and  led  tlip  right  himself.  Antony's 
land  forces  were  commanded  by  Canidiits,  and  Caesar's  remained 
quiet  on  the  shore  under  the  command  of  Taurui.  As  to  the  generals 
themselves,  Antony  was  rowed  about  in  a  light  vessel,  ordering  his 
men,  on  account  of  the  >^eipht  of  their  vessels,  tp  keep  their  ground, 
and  fight  as  steadily,  as  if  they  were  at  land.  He  ordered  his  pilots 
to  stand  as  firm  as  if  they  were  at  anchor,  in  that  position  to  receive 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  the  disadvantage 
of  the  straits.  Caesar,  when  he  left  his  tent  before  day  to  review  his 
fleet,  met  a  man  who  was  driving  an  ass.  Upon  asking  his  name, 
the  man  answered,  my  name  is  Eittyclnis,  and  the  name  of  my  uss  is 
Nlcon*,  The  place  where  he  met  him  was  afterwards  adorned  with 
trophies  of  the  beaks  of  ship,  and  tlierc  he  placed  the  statue  of  the 
ass  and  his  driver  in  brass.  After  having  reviewed  tbc  whole  fleet, 
and  taken  his  post  in  the  right  wing,  he  attended  to  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  was  surprised  to  find  steady  and  motionless,  as  if  it 
lay  at  anchor.  For  some  time  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  so,  and 
for  that  reason  he  kept  back  his  fleet  at  the  distance  of  eight  furlongs. 
About  noon  there  was  a  brisk  gale  from  the  sea,  and  Aptony's  forces 
being  impntictit  for  the  combat,  and  trusting  to  the  height  and  bulk 
of  their  vessels,  which  they  thought  would  render  them  invincible, 
put  the  left  wing  in  ipotion.  Ciesar  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  this,  and 
Jtcpt  back  his  right  wing,  that  he  might  the  more  eflectually  draw 
them  out  to  the  open  sea,  where  his  light  galleys  cquld  easily  surround 
the  heavy  half-manned  vessels  of  the  enemy.  .  i 

The  attack  was  not  m^de  with  any  violence  or  impetuosity;  for 
Antony's  ships  were  too  heavy  for  that  kind  of  rapid  impression  which, 
however,  is  very  necessary  for  the  breach  of  an  enemy's  vessel.  Ot^ 
the  other  hand,  Caesar's  ships  durst  neither  encounter  head  to  head 
with  Antony's,  Qti  account  of  the  su))erior  strength  and  roughness  o( 
their  beaks,  nor  yet  attack  them  on  the  sides,  since,  by  means  of  their 
weight,  they  could  easily  have  broken  their  beaks,  which  were  made 
of  large  square  pieces  of  timber,  fastened  to  each  other  with  iron 
cramps.  The  engagement,  therefore,  was  like  a  battle  at  land  rathci 
*  Good  f  ertuoe  and  Victory. 
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than  asea-figlit,  or,  mure  properly,  like  tlie  storming  of  a  town;  fof 
there  were  generally  three  or  more  ships  of  Caesar's  about  one  of 
Antony's,  assaulting  it  with  pikcs^  javelins,  and  fire  brands,  while 
Antony's  men,  out  of  their  wooden  towers*,  threw  weapons  of  various 
kinds  from  engines.  Agrippa  opened  his  left  wing  with  a  design  to 
surround  the  ouemy,  ahd  Popllcola,  in  his  t-ndeavour  to  prevent  him, 
was  separated  from  the  main  body,  which  threw  it  info  disorder,  while 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  attacked  with  great  vigour  by  Arruntiusf. 
Wiien  things  were  in  this  situation,  and  nothing  decisive  was  yet 
effected,  Cleopatra's  sixty  ships  on  a  suddcti  hoisted  'lair  sails,  and 
fairly  took  to  flight  through  the  midst  of  the  combatants;  for  they 
were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  large  vesselsj  and  by  bn  aking  thel^ 
Way  through  them,  they  occasioned  no  small  confusion.  The  enemy 
saw  them,  with  astonishment,  making  their  way  with  a  fair  wind,  for 
the  Pcloponhesus.  Antohy,  on  this  occasion,  forgot  both  the  general 
and  the  man;  and  as  some  author  has  pleasantly  observed,  that  a 
lover's  soul  lives  in  the  body  of  his  mistress,  so,  as  if  he  had  been 
absolutely  incorporated  with  her,  he  suffered  her  to  carry  him  soul 
and  body  away.  No  sooner  did  he  sec  her  vessel  hoisting  sail,  than, 
forgetting  every  other  object,  forgetting  those  brave  friends  that 
were  shedding  their  blood  in  his  cause,  he  took  a  five-oared  galley, 
and,  accompanied  only  by  Alexander  the  Syrian,  and  Scellius,  followed 
her  why  was  the  first  cause,  and  now  the  accomplisher  of  his  ruin. 
Her  own  destruction  was  certain,  and  he  voluntarily  involved  himself 
in  her  fate. 

When  she  saw  him  coming,  she  put  up  a  signal  in  her  vessel,  on 
which  be  soon  went  aboard  ;  neither  of  them  could  look  each  other 
in  the  face,  and  Antony  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  ship,  where  he 

icmained  in  sombre  silence,  holding  his  head  between  his  hands 

In  the  mean  lime,  Cffisar's  light  ships  that  were  in  pursuit  of  Antony 

came  in  sight.     UpOb  this  he  ordered  his  pilot  to  tack  about  and 

mew  them;  but  they  all  declimd  the  engagement,  and  made  off, 

except  Eurycles  the  LaccdBemonian,  who  shook   his  lance  at  him  in 

a  menacing  manner,  on  the  deck.     Antony,  standing  at  the  head  of 

his  galley,  cried,  "  Who  art  thou  that  thus  pursues!  Antony  ?"     He 

answered,  I  am  Eurycles  the  son  of  Lachares,  and  follow  the  fortunes 

of  Caesar  to  revenge  my  father's  death."    This  Lachares  Antony 

had  beheaded  for  a  robbery.    Eurycles,  however,  did  not  attack 

Antony's  vessel,   but  fell  upon  the  other  admiral -galley  (fur  thera 

Were  two  of  that  rank)  and  by  the  shock  turned  her  round.     He  took 

*  Uu  (bipt  are  so  called  on  •ccount  of  their  tallncu> 

t  AriuDiiuj  raiut  h«»e  commaDded  C»im'»  ecolrt,  tliough  th«t  circuiwt»ne«  ii  not 
■etitioDcd. 
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that  vessel,  and  another  which  contained  Antony's  most  valuable 
plate  and  furniture.  When  Eurycles  was  gone,  Antony  returned  to 
the  same  pensive  posture;  and  continuing  thus  for  three  days,  during 
which,  either  througli  shame  or  resentment,  he  refused  to  sec  Cleo- 
patra, he  arrived  at  Tianarus.  There  the  women  who  attended  them 
first  brought  them  to  speak  to  each  other,  tlicn  to  dkie  together,  aud 
not  long  after,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  to  sleep  together.  At  \aatf 
several  of  Ims  transports,  and  some  of  his  friends  wito  iiad  «se<iped 
from  the  defeat,  came  up  with  him,  and  informed  him  tltat  bis  Sect 
was  totally  destroyed,  but  tliat  his  laud  forces  were  yet  unhurt.—. 
Hereupon  he  sent  orders  to  Canidius  immediately  to  march  his  army 
tlirough  Macedonia  into  Asi».  As  iov  himself,  he  determined  to 
sail  from  Tienarus  into  Africa,  and  dividing  one  ship  load  of  treasure 
amongst  his  friends,  he  desired  tliem  to  provide  for  their  ovyo  safety. 
They  refused  the  treasure,  and  expressed  their  sorrow  in  tears ;  while 
Antony,  with  the  kindest  and  most  humane  consolations,  entreated 
tjbem  to  accept  it,  tund  dismissed  them  with  letters  of  recommendatiua 
to  his  agent  at  Corinth,  whom  he  ordered  to  give  them  refuge,  till 
they  could  be  reconciled  to  Ciesar.  This  agent  was  Theopltilus,  the 
fatlier  of  Hcpparchus,  who  had  great  interest  with  Aatooy,  but  was 
the  first  of  his  freedmcn  that  went  over  to  Cesar.  H«  afterwards 
settled  at  Corinth. 

In  this  posture  were  the  aOaIrs  of  Antony.  After  his  fleet  at  Ac- 
tinm  had  lung  struggled  with  Ciesar's,  a  hard  gale,  which  blew  right 
ii-head  of  the  ships,  obliged  liiem  to  give  out  about  four  in  the  after- 
Boon.  About  five  thousand  men  were  slain  in  the  action,  aud  Csesar, 
according  to  liis  own  account,  took  three  hundrsd  sliips.  Aotouy'» 
flight  was  observed  by  few,  aud  to  those  who  had  not  seen  it,  it  was 
at  first  incredible.  They  could  not  possibly  believe  tliat  a  general, 
who  had  nineteen  legioas  aud  twelve  thousand  horse,  a  general  to 
whom  vicissitude  of  fortune  was  nothing  new,  would  so  l>asely  de«ert 
them.  His  soldiers  had  an  inexpressible  desire  to  sec  hin>,  aud  still 
txpccting  thut  Ite  would  appear  in  some  port  or  other,  gaw  the 
strongest  testimony  of  their  courage  and  fidelity.  Nay,  when  they 
uerc  evtn  convinced  that  he  was  irrecoverably  fled,  they  contimuxl 
tmbodied  for  seven  days,  and  would  not  li;itcn  to  the  ambasMdors  oC 
Ciesar.  At  last,  however,  whsn  Cajiidius,  who  comniaodcd  them,  fled 
from  the  camp  by  night,  and  when  tln-y  were  abandowJ  by  thcu 
piiucipal  ofhcers,  they  suircodcrcd  to  C<esar. 

iVlter  this  great  success,  C«esar  sailed  fur  .\thens.  Tbe  cities  o( 
Greece  he  found  in  extreme  poverty;  for  they  luid  been  plundered 
of  their  cattle  and  every  thing  else  before  the  war.  He  therefore  not 
ooly  admitted  them  to  favour,  but  made  a  distribution  amongst  tbcia 
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of  the  reniaindcr  of  the  corn  which  had  been  provided  for  the  war. 
My  great  grandfather  Nirarchus  used  to  relate,  tiiat  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chxronea  had  no  horses,  they  were  compelled  to  carry  a  cer- 
tain  quantity  of  corn  on  their  slioulders  to  the  sca-eoast  as  far  as  Aa- 
ticyra,  and  were  driven  by  soldiers  with  stripes  like  so  many  besistsof 
burden.  This,  however,  was  done  but  once;  for  when  the  corn  was 
measured  the  second  time,  and  they  were  preparing  to  carry  it,  news 
came  of  Antony's  defeat,  and  this  saved  the  city  from  further  iiard- 
ships;  for  the  commissaries  and  soldiers  immediately  took  to  fligbt, 
and  left  the  poor  inhabitants  to  share  the  corn  amongst  themselves. 

When  AntODy  arrived  in  Libya,  he  sent  Cleopatra  from  Parctonium 
into  Egypt,  and  retired  to  n  melancholy  desert,  where  he  waadered 
up  and  down,  with  only  two  attendants.  One  of  these  was  Aristo- 
crates,  the  Greek  rhetorician :  the  other  was  Lucilius,  concerning 
whom  it  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  that,  to  favour  the  es- 
cape of  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  assumi-d  his  name,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  taken.  Antony  saved  him,  and  he  was  so  gtitte- 
ful,  that  he  attended  him  to  the  last. 

When  Antony  was  informed  that  he  who  commanded  bis  troops 
in  Libya  was  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  be  attempted  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  himself;  but  he  was  prevented  by  his  friends,  who  convey- 
ed iiim  to  Alexandria,  wiierc  he  found  Cleopatra  engaged  in  a  ve/y 
bold  enterprise. 

Between  the  Red  sea  and  the  Egyptian  there  is  an  isthmus  which 
divides  Asia  from  Africa,  and  which,  in  the  narrowest  part,  is  about 
three  hundred  furlongs  in  breadth.  Cleopatra  had  formed  a  dctiiga 
of  drawing  her  galleys  over  iliis  part  into  the  Red  sea,  and  purposed 
with  all  her  wealth  and  forces  to  seek  some  remote  country,  where 
al>e  might  neither  be  reduced  to  slavery,  nor  Involved  in  war.  How- 
ever, the  first  galleys  tliat  were  carried  over  being  burnt  by  the  Ara- 
bians of  Petra*,  and  Aittuny  aot  knowing  that  his  land-forces  were 
dispersed,  she  gave  up  this  enterprise,  and  began  to  fortify  the  avenues 
of  her  kingdom.  Antony  io  the  mean  lime  forsook  the  city  and  tlie 
society  of  his  friends,  and  retired  to  a  small  house  which  be  had  built 
himself  near  Pharos,  on  a  mound  be  bud  cnst  up  in  the  sea.  lu  this 
place,  sequestered  from  all  commerce  witli  niaokind,  be  atfl-cted  to 
live  like  Timou,  because  there  was  a  resemblance  in  their  fortunes. 
He  had  been  de!>ertcd  by  bis  friends,  and  iheir  ingratitude  had  put 
him  out  of  humour  with  liis  own  sj^ecies. 

This  Timou  was  a  citizen  uf  .Vtbcus,  and  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesiau  war,  as  appears  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes 

*  Dion  lelli  OS,  iliai  ibc  tcucI*  nhicti  were  burnt  were  mil  (huic  (bit  were  <lr»wuo«cr 
die  uUiaiiu,  buiMUM  Ibit  bad  bcou  Uuilt  Oh  <>i»l  »t<ie.     Lib.  Ji. 


and  Plato,  in  which  he  is  exposed  as  the  batcr  of  tnatikind.  Yct> 
though  he  hated  mankind  in  general,  he  caressed  the  bold  and  impu- 
dent boy  Alcibiades;  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  by  Apemsin-' 
tuSjWho  expressed  some  suprise  at  it,  he  answered — It  was  because  he 
foresaw  that  he  would  pbigue  the  people'of  Athens.  Apemantus  t^-as 
the  only  one  he  admitted  to  his  society,  and  lie  was  liis  friend  in  point 
of  principle.  At  the  feast  of  sacriKces  lor  the  dead,  these  two  dined 
by  themselves,  and  when  Apemantus  observed  that  the  feast  was  ex- 
cellent, Timon  answered,  "  It  would  be  so,  if  you  were  not  here." 
Once  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  occasiomed  a  universal  silence  and  expectation; 
at  length  he  said,  "  People  of  Athens,  there  is  n  fig-tree  in  my  yard, 
on  which  many  worthy  citizens  have  hanged  themselves ;  and,  as  I 
have  determined  to  build  upon  the  spot,  1  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  tiiis  public  notice,  that  such  as  choose  to  Iravc  recourse  to  this 
tree  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  may  repair  to  it  before  it  is  cut  down." 
He  was  buried  at  Halse,  near  the  sea,  and  the  water  surrounded  his 
tomb  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  even  then  inaccessible  to  man- 
kind.   The  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  his  monument: 

At  lut  I'tc  bid  the  knaves  farewell: 
Ask  not  my  name — But  go — to  bell. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  this  epitaph  himself.  That  which  is  commonly 
lepcitted  was  ^f  itten  by  Calliniuchus : 

My  Dame  it  Timon :  knaret  begone  f 
Curs*  me,  but  coiuc  not  Qcar  m;  sioue  t 

These  arc  some  of  the  many  anecdotes  we  have  concerning  Timon. 

Canidius  himself  brought  Antony  news  of  the  defection  of  his* 
army.  Stxm  after  he  lieard  that  Herod  of  .Tudea  was  gone  over  to 
Csesar  with  some  legions  and  cohorts,  that  several  other  powers  had 
deserted  his  interest,  and,  in  short,  that  he  had  no  foreign  astistnDce 
to  depend  upon.  None  of  these  things,  however,  disturbed  him;  for, 
at  once  abandoning  his  hopes  and  his  cares,  he  left  his  Timoninn  re 
treat,  and  returned  to.\lexandria;  where,  in  the  palace  of  Cleopatra, 
he  once  more  entertained  the  ciii/ens  with  his  usual  festivity  and  mu- 
cificence.  He  gave  the  toga  virilis  lo  Antyllus,  his  son  by  Fulvia, 
and  admitted  Cleopatra's  sou  by  Caesar  into  the  order  of  young  men. 
The  entertainments  on  tliis  occasion  were  iutinilely  [ximpous  and 
magniKceiit,  and  lasted  n.:i:  y  days. 

Antony  and  CIcopuira  I1..J  before  established  n  society  called  The 
Inimitable  Livers,  uf  which  they  wore  members;  but  they  now  in- 
stituted another  by  no  means  inferior  in  splendour  or  luxury,  called 
The  Companions  in  Death.  Their  friends  were  admitted  into  ih'u, 
aod  the  time  passed  iu  mutiul  treats  and  diversions.     Cleofatra,  M 
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the  same  time,  was  making  a  collection  of  poisonoiu  drugi,  and  be* 
tug  desirous  to  know  which  was  least  painful  in  the  operation,  sIm 
tried  them  on  the  capital  convicts.  Such  poisons  as  were  quick  ia 
their  operation  she  found  to  be  attended  with  violent  pains  and  era- 
vulsions ;  such  as  were  milder  were  slow  in  their  efTeet :  she  there* 
fore  applied  herself  to  the  examination  of  venomo|is  creatures,  and 
caused  different  kinds' of  them  to  be  applied  to  different  persons  on* 
der  her  own  inspection.  These  experiments  she  repeated  daily,  and 
at  length  she  found  that  the  bite  of  the  asp  was  the  most  eligible 
kind  of  death;  for  it  brought  on  a  gradual  kind  of  lethargy,  in  whieh 
the  face  was  covered  with  a  gentle  sweat,  and  the  senses  sunk  easiljr 
into  stupefaction :  and  those  wlio  were  thus  affected  showed  the  sasM 
uneasiness  at  being  distnrbed'or  awaked  that  people  do  in  the  piio* 
foundest  natural  sleep*. 

They  both  sent  arabassadon  toCnsar  io  Asia.  Cleopatra  lequeated 
Egypt  for  her  children,  and  Antony  only  petitioned  that  he  mi^t  be 
permitted  to  lire  as  a  private  man  io  Egypt,  or,  if  that  were  to» 
much,  that  he  might  retire  to  Athens,  Deserted  v%  they  were  by  at» 
most  all  tbc^  friends,  and  hardly  knowing  in  whom  to  coofide,  ihef 
were  forced  to  send  EMfktstmmt,  their  children's  totor,  oa  this  i 
ksssr.  Aku  of  Laodk-ea,  «rtio,  by  .aMans  of  TiflM^eom,  i 
aeqaaiMed  with  Aatooj  m  Ibiate,  a  man  of  great  skiU  is  tfie  Gredi 
karaiaer,aud  one  of  Cleo|ntra'f  '^hkf  agents  m  keepiatg  Antony  6mm 
Ooasia,  hf  had  before  drsfoarkri  fj  }»in  to  tetaum  HeroA  m  im 
Tiji  aaaa  g«rc  ap  AaeoNy,-«i4,  re^riag  on  HesKufs  Mtov 
,  lai£  tiie  suufidmee  to  appear  befeae  ^jutm.  The  mUrtM  «f 
,^i  lAaaaxe  bias;  Ctrhewarc  MMHcdlatcly  carrfoi 
itnnitimaaj,wU4»tmfmttm4aA.  ThmAatmif 
bad  aa  kas  mt  acaarsiHi  *t  *ttimz  bias  fmamd^d  far  bis  ftttSf, 


pata,  ahaE  Ar  n^ac  csf«x  emaj 
ehbgaaAag^?aamif,iig^BmwiHiiaa>baydWwiw>aMu   AttWa 

'  Ik  aeaalSsacaar-  ti»  in:.  Mar>  wm  mm  <U  im  fc'infarue^ 

uc  miiiBit|y  •«.  owgr  im  fumt,  fimwidmif  a 
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^een,  who  had  f  till  the  highest  opinion  of  her  personal  charms^.  A* 
fhis  ambassador  was  indulged  with  audiences  longer  and  more  firc- 
qacnt  than  usual,  Antony  grew  jealous,  and  having  first  ordered  him 
t<>  be  whipped,  he  sent  him  back  to  Caesar  with  letters,  wherein  be 
informed  him,  that  he  had  been  provoked  at  the  insolence  of  his 
frcedman  at  a  time  when  his  misfortunes  made  him  but  too  prone  to 
anger.  *'  However,"  added  he,  "  you  have  a  freedman  of  mine, 
liipparchus,  in  your  power,  and,  if  it  will  he  any  satisfaction  tu  you^ 
pee  him  in  the  same  manner."  Cieupaira,  that  she  miglu  make 
•omc  atTK-nds  for  hei  indiscretion,  behaved  to  him  afterwards  with 
great  tenderness  and  respect.  She  kept  her  birth -day  in  a  manner 
taitable  to  their  unhappy  circumstances;  but  his  vfas  celebrated  with 
9«cli  magniiiccnce,  that  many  of  the  guests  who  caine  poor  returned 
wealthy. 

After  Antony's  overthrow,  Agrippa  wrote  several  letters  to  C»sar, 
to  infurm  him  that  his  presence  was  necessary  at  Rome.  This  put 
off  the  war  for  some  time;  but  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  over,  Cesaf 
marched  against  Antony  bj-  the  route  of  Syria,  and  sent  his  lieute- 
nants on  the  same  business  into  Africa.  When  Felusiuiu  was  tnken^ 
it  was  rumoured  that  Seleucus  had  deKvercd  up  the  place  with  the 
coonivaiice  or  consent  of  Cleopatra;  whereupon  the  queen,  in  order 
to  justify  herself,  gave  up  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  into  the 
luinds  of  Antony.  Cleopatra  had  erected  near  the  tcmpU-  of  Isis  some 
■Nnvnicnts  of  extraordinary  size  and  magnificence.  To  these  shu 
reii>oved  her  treasure,  her  gold,  silver,  emeralds,  pearls,  ebony,  ivory, 
a»d  cinnamon,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  flax,  and  a  number 
of  torcheii.  Cicsar  was  under  some  apprehensions  about  this  immenso 
wealth,  lest,  upon  sonic  sudden  emergency,  she  should  set  fire  to  tlw 
wlw>le.  For  this  reason  ho  was  continually  sending  messengers  to 
Iter  with  assurances  of  gentle  and  honourable  treatment,  while  in  the 
mian  time  he  hastened  to  the  city  with  his  army. 

When  he  arrived,  he  eticauiped  near  the  Hippodrome}  upon  which 
Antony  madk<  a  brisk  sally,  routed  the  cavalry,  drove  them  back  into 
their  trendies,  and  returned  to  the  city  with  the  complacency  of  a 
conqueror.  As  he  was  going  to  the  palace,  he  met  Cleopatra,  whom, 
armed  as  he  was,  he  kii^sed  without  ceremony,  and  at  the  sime  time 
he  recommended  to  her  favour  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  engagement.  She  presented  the  soldier  with  n  cuirass 
and  helmet  of  gold,  whiph  he  took,  and  the  same  night  went  over  to 

f  Dion  uyt,  llmtThyreui  was  initriicled  to  make  um  of  (he  tottttt  iddreu,  uid  to  in- 
*>Buatc  tint  (.'KMr  wit>  captimtcd  wilh  her  beauty.  Tlic  objcci  oflhii  incaturc  mn  to 
pr^««il  on  hrr  to  tale  off  .iiitony,  while  >lic  wa>  flatlrred  wilb  the  proipcct  of  ubUiiiUig 
th<  cunqitrror, 
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Ccesar.  After  this,  Aotony  chalieoged  C«sar  to  fight  him  in  single 
combat,  bat  Cssar  only  answared,  that^ntomf  mightthink vf  mmi^ 
other  wwft  to  emi  his  l\fe.  Aotony,  therefore,  ooncluding  that  h* 
could  not  die  more  honourably  than  in  battle,  determined  to  attaok 
Ccesar  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  night  prececUn^ 
the  execution  of  this  design,  he  ordered  the  senrants  at  supper  to  rend^ 
him  their  best  services  that  evening,  and  fill  the '  wine  round  pICBti^ 
6ilfy,  for  <he  day  following  they,  might  belong  to  another  mastery 
vhilst  he  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of  consequence  eithM 
to  them  or  to  himself.  His  friends  were  aflfected,  and  wept  to  heat 
him  talk  thus,  which,  when  be  perceived^  -  he  encouraged  them  by 
assurances  that  his  expectations  of  a  glorious  victory  were  at  kaat 
equal  to  those  of  an  honourable  death.  At  the  dead  of  night,  when 
universal  silence  reigned  tJirovgh  the  city,  a  silence  that  was  dee|^ 
ened  by  the  awful  thought  of  the  ensuing  day,  on  a  sudden  was  heard 
the  sound  of  musical  Instmmeata,  and  a  noise  which  resembled  tbt 
exclamations  of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous  procession  seemed 
to  pass  through  the  whole  city,  and  to  go  out  at  the  gate  which  led  to 
die  enemy's  camp.  TluMe  who  reflected  on  this  prodigy  conclqdad 
<hat  Bacchus,  the  god  whom  Antony  afiected  to  imitete,  had  than 
fooaken  hin. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,,  he  led  his  in&ntry  oat  of  die  city,  and 
posted  tbeiB  on  a  rising  ground,  from  whence  he  saw  his  ieet-ad< 
vaace  towards  the  enemy.  There  he  stood  waitii^;  for  the  evrnt;  IM 
as  soon  as  the  two  fleeU  met,  they  hailed  each  other  with  their.4Min 
in  a  very  friendly  manner  (Antony's  fleet  making  the  fint  advxnces)^ 
and  sailed  together  peacesUy  towards  the  eity.  This  was  no  sooner 
dose,  than  the  cavmliy  deserted  him  in  th«  same  manner,  and  surras* 
de|wd  to  Cesar.  His  inCaatiy  were  routed;  and  as  be  cettred  to -tbe 
ci^  Im  esdwped  th«i  C  iet^MAa  had  betrqred  him  to  those  with  wboa 
he  was  i|^Mia^  oUy  for  her  sdce. 

The  lulHf^  queen,  dnadiag  the  e&cas  of  his  an^er,  ded  toter 
m<nmmeirt,  and  having  secoed  it  as  audi  as  possible  with  ban  and 
holtSy>be  gwe  owtett  that  AMtoey  thowid  be  iofonned  she  was  dead» 
Beliwii^  dM  iafaiaiiuou  to  be  tzae,  be  cried,  "  Antony,  ifkf  dost 
thoq  delay?  What  is  life  w  ihee,  when  it  is  tadva  iron  bo- for  «4t«ai 
alone  thoai  flOHldKt  wiab  to  live;**  HjtAtowemtolmd»aml>tr,mi 
i^ieainig  hia  epat  «t  anii,  he  asad,  **  limnu  dmttomri,  deopatn* 
that  thou  mn  gamt  htime  amt,  fur  1  dbaJJ  auea  he  wiih  tliee;  %«t  I 
grieveto  think  tlHa],«rbol«TeieeB«udiMaB§ui»iK!dafe«etal,  dMMld 
be  inferior ia  ■sagBaBMsiiTts a wuotta."  Ilr  im  rlrii  ssiiaJtJ  bj 
a  falth£Hlacrram,«bweaaa»ewi»  JSracr.  Ilebadeuga«^ihis«(sw 
?ant  to  kill  kim  aduamxjhc  siwrid  liuak.  M.  meatmarf,  aad  1m  wmt 
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pmanued  that  service, 
kill  l)im,  but,  suddenly  turning  about,  he  slew  himself,  nnd  fell  at  liis 
master's  tcet.     "  This,  Eros,  was  greatly  done,"  said  Antony;  '•  thy 
heart  would  not  permit  thee  to  kill  thy  master,  but  thou  hast  taught 
him  what  to  do  by  thy  example."     He  then  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  bowels,  and  threw  himself  on  a  couch  that  stood  by.    The  wound, 
however,  was  nut  so  deep  as  to  cause  immediate  death ;  and  the  blood 
stopping  as  he  lay  on  the  couch,  he  came  to  himself,  and  entreated 
those  who  stood  by  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.    They  all  fled,  never- 
theless, and  left  him  to  his  cries  and  torments,  till  Diomedes,  secre- 
tary  to  Cleopatra,  catnc  with  her  request,  tliat  he  would  come  to  her 
in  the  monument.     When  Antony  found  that  she  was  still  living,  it 
gave  him  fresh  spirits,  and  he  ordered  his  servants  to  take  hira  up. 
Accordingly  they  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  door  of  the  monu- 
ment.    Cleopatra  would  not  sutTi:r  the  door  to  be  opened,  but  a  cord 
being  let  down  from  a  window,  Antony  was  fastened  to  it,  and  she, 
with  her  two  women,  all  that  were  admitted  into  the  monument,  drew 
him  up.     Nothing,  as  they  who  were  present  observed,  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  aft'ccting  than  that  spectacle;  A ntony,  covered  with 
hlood,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  hoisted  up  by  the  rope,  and 
stretching  out  his  hands  to  Cleopatra,  while  he  was  suspended  for  n 
considerable  time  in  the  air!    For  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  drew  him  up,  though  Cleopatra  herself  exerted  all  her  strength, 
Straining  every  nerve,  and  distorting  every  feature  with  the  violence 
of  the  effort ;  while  those  who  stood  below  endeavoured  to  animate 
and  encourage  her,  nnd  seemed  to  partake  in  all  the  toil  and  all  the 
emotions  that  she  felt.     When  she  had  drawn  him  up,  and  laid  him 
on  a  bed,  as  she  stood  over  him,  she  rent  her  clothes,  beat  and 
wounded  her  breast,  and,  wiping  the  blood  from  his  disGgured  coun- 
tenance, she  called  him  her  lord,  her  emperor,  her  husband !    iler 
whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  his  misfortunes;  and  she  seemed  totally 
to  have  forgot  that  she  had  any  miseries  of  her  own.    Antony  endea- 
voured to  sooth  her  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  called  for  wine,  cither 
because  he  was  thirsty,  or  because  he  thought  it  might  sooner  put 
him  out  of  his  pain.     When  he  had  drank,  he  advised  her  to  consult 
her  own  affairs  and  her  safety,  so  far  ns  might  be  consistent  with  ho- 
nour, nnd  to  place  her  confidence  in  Proculeius,  rather  than  in  the 
other  friends  of  Ctesar.     "  .As  to  himself,"  he  said,  "  that  she  ought 
rather  to  rejoice  in  the  remembrance  of  his  past  happiness,  than  to 
bewail  his  present  misfortunes,  since  in  his  life  he  had  been  illustri- 
ous, and  was  not  inglorious  in  his  death.     He  had  conquered  like  a 
Roman,  and  it  was  only  by  a  Roman  that  he  was  conquered."     A 
little  before  he  expired,  Proculeius  arrived  from  Osesar:    for,  after 
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Antony  had  sta))bect  iiimself,  and  was  conveyed  to  Cleopatra,  Dcrce- 
tJEUs,  one  of  his  guards,  privately  carried  off  his  bloody  sword,  and 
showed  it  to  Caesar.  When  Cssar  beheld  titis  :oken  of  Antony's 
death,  he  retired  to  the  inner  part  of  lii&  tent,  and  sited  some  tears  in 
remembrance  of  a  man  who  had  been  liis  relation,  hb  colleague 
in  government,  and  his  associate  in  so  many  battles  and  important  af- 
fairs*. He  then  called  his  friends  together,  and  read  the  letters 
which  had  passed  between  him  and  Antony,  wherein  it  appeared,  that 
tliough  Csesar  hud  still  written  in  a  rational  and  equitable  manner, 
the  answers  of  Antony  were  insolent  and  contemptuous.  After  this, 
he  despatched  Proculeius  with  orders  to  take  Cleopatra  alive,  if  it 
were  posiiible;  for  be  was  extremely  solicitous  to  save  tiie  treasures 
in  the  monument,  which  would  so  greatly  add  to  the  glory  of  his  tri- 
umph. However,  she  refused  tu  admit  iiim  into  the  monument,  and 
would  only  speak  to  him  through  tlie  bolted  gate.  The  substance  of 
this  conference  was,  that  Cleopatra  m;ide  a  requisition  of  the  king- 
dom for  her  children,  while  Proculeius,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged 
her  to  trust  every  thing  to  Cdssar. 

After  he  had  reconnoitred  the  place,  he  sent  an  account  of  it  to 
Ctesar;  upon  wliich  Gallus  was  despatched  to  confer  with  Cleopatra, 
The  thing  was  thus  concerted:  Gallus  went  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
monument,  and  drew  Cleopatra  into  convcrsution,  wliile  in  the  mean 
time  Proculeius  applied  a  ladder  to  the  window  where  the  women 
had  taken  in  Antony;  and  having  got  in  witii  two  servants,  be  im- 
mediadely  made  for  the  place  where  Cleopatra  was  in  conference  with 
Gallus.  One  of  her  women  discovered  him,  and  immediately  scream- 
ed alotwl,  "  Wretched  Cleopatra,  you  arc  taken  alive'"  She  turned 
about,  and,  seeing  Proculeius,  the  same  iiutaut  attempted  to  stab 
herself;  for  to  this  intent  she  always  carriied  a  dagger  about  with 
her.  Proculeius,  however,  prevented  her,  and  expostulating  with  her 
as  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  he  entreated  her  not  to  be  so  injurious  to 
herself  or  to  Caesar;  that  she  would  not  deprive  so  humane  a  prince 
of  the  glory  of  his  clemency,  or  expose  him,  by  her  distrust,  to  the 
imputation  of  treachery  or  cruelty.  At  the  same  time  he  took  the 
dagger  from  her,  and  shook  her  clothes,  lest  she  should  have  poison 
concealed  about  her.  Caesar  also  sent  his  freedman  Epaphroditua 
with  orders  to  treat  her  with  the  greatest  politeness,  but  by  all  meao^ 
to  bring  her  alive. 

*  Tbi>  retiremeat  of  Cciar  wai  certniuly  ui  nficcMtion  of  concrra.  The  <lu(b  of 
Anioujr  bad  been  au  ioTiiUblit  ubjecl  with  hiiu.  He  wai  tuo  cuwardl;  to  thiuk  liiinielf 
nCe  wbiU  he  liTed;  and  to  expote  bii  weakness  b;  reading  bit  Irtlcn  the  uiuiut'Ut  be 
wat  iDfornied  of  hii  death,  wai  certiioly  no  pravf  that  b*  felt  trta  theu  anjf  (eudeniMt 
!•'  bii  BciBorjr. 
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Ctesar  entered  Alexandria  conversing  with  Arius  the  philosopher; 
•and,  that  he  might  do  him  honour  before  the  peop)?,  he  ted  liim  bv 
llhe  hand.    When  he  entered  the  Gymn.isium,  he  ascended  a  tribunal 
^which  had  been  erected  for  him,  and  g»ve  assurances  to  the  citizeru;, 
;who  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  that  the  city  should  not  be 
•hurt.     He  told  them  he  had  ditt'ercnt  motives  for  thb.     In  the  first 
place  it  was  built  by  Alexander;  in  the  next  place  lie  admired  it  for 
sits  beauty  and  magnitude;  and,  lastly,  he  would  spare  it,  were  it  but 
•for  the  sake  of  his  friend  Arius,  who  was  born  there.    Ciesar  gave 
him  the  high  honour  of  this  appellation,  and  pardoned  many  at  hh 
^request.    Amongst  these  was  Philostratus,  one  of  the  most  acnte  and 
eloquent  sophists  of"iiis  time.  This  man,  without  any  right,  pretend- 
ed to  be  a  follower  of  the  academics;  and  Cssar,  from  a  bad  opinion 
of  his  morals,  rejected  his  petition;  upon  which  the  sophist  followed 
Arius  up  and  down  in  a  mourning  cloke,  with  a  lung  white  beard, 
cryiug  constantly, 

••  The  <ti««,  if  rcilly  »aeh,  will  ttne  the  i»i»e." 

Cffisar  heard  and  pardoned  him,  not  so  much  out  of  farour,  as  fo  sire 
^'Artus  from  the  impertinence  atrdenvy  he  mii^ht  incur  on  his  account. 
Antyllus,  the  eldest  son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia,  was  betrayed  by  hi» 
tutor  Theodorus,  and  put  to  death.  While  the  soldiers  were  behead- 
ing him,  the  tutor  stole  a  jewel  of  considerable  value,  which  he  wore 
about  his  neck,  and  concealed  it  in  his  girdle.  When  he  was  charged 
with  it,  he  denied  the  fact;  hut  the  jewel  was  found  upon  him,  and 
lie  was  crucified.  CBesar  appointed  a  guard  over  Cleopatra's  cliildren 
and  their  governors,  and  allowed  them  an  honourable  support.  Cie- 
sario,  the  reputed  son  of  Csesar  the  dictator,  had  been  sent  by  ha 
motlier,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  through  .'Ethiopia  inta 
India,  But  Kliodon,  his  governor,  a  man  of  the  same  principles  with 
Theodorus,  persuading  him  that  Cffisar  would  certainly  make  hint 
king  of  Egypt,  prevailed  on  him  to  turn  back.  White  C;psar  was  de- 
liberating how  he  should  dispose  of  him,  .Arius  is  said  to  have  observ- 
ed, that  there  ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  too  many  Cssars.  __ 
However,  soon  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  was  slain. 

Many  considerable  princes  begged  the  body  of  .V  ntony,  that  they 
might  have  the  honour  of  giving  it  burial;  but  Ciesar  would  not 
take  it  from  Cleopatra,  who  interred  it  with  her  own  hands,  and  per- 
formed the  funeral  rites  with  great  magnificence ;  for  she  vnts allowed 
to  ex|)end  wliat  she  thought  proper  on  the  occasion.  The  excess  of 
.her  affliction,  and  the  inflammation  of  her  breast,  which  was  wounded 
by  the  blows  she  had  given  it  in  her  anguish,  threw  her  into  u  fever. 
Slic  was  pleased  to  find  an  excuse  in  this  for  abstaining  from  food, 
and  hoped,  hy  this  means,  to  die  tvithout  interruption.     The  phvst* 
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cian,  in  whom  she  placed  her  principnl  confidence,  was  Olympus; 
and  accftrding  to  his  short  actount  of  tliesc  trausactions,  she  made 
use  of  his  advice  in  tiic  accomplishment  of  her  design.  Caesar,  how- 
ever, suspected  it ;  and  that  he  might  prevail  on  her  to  take  the 
neccKsary  food  and  physic,  he  threatened  to  treat  her  children  with 
severity.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  her  resolution  was  overborn*. 

A  few  days  after,  Casar  himself  made  her  a  visit  of  condolence 
«nd  consolation.  She  was  then  in  an  undress,  and  lying  negligently 
on  a  couch;  but  when  the  conqueror  entered  the  apartment,  though 
she  had  nothrng  on  but  a  single  bed-gown,  she  arose  and  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet.  Her  face  was  out  of  figure,  her  hair  in  disorder,  her 
Toicc  trembling,  her  eyes  sunk,  and  her  bosom  bore  tiie  marks  of 
the  injuries  she  had  done  it.  In  short,  lier  person  gave  you  the 
image  of  her  mind',  yet,  in  this  deplorable  condition,  there  were 
some  remains  of  that  grace,  that  spirit  and  viracity,  which  had  so 
peculiarly  animated  her  former  charms,  and  still  some  gleams  of 
her  native  elegance  might  be  seen  to  wander  over  her  melancholy 
fountenancet. 

When  C»sar  had  replaced  her  on  the  couch,  and  sealed  himself 
by  her,  she  endeavoured  to  justify  the  part  she  took  against  liim  iu 
the  war,  alleging  the  necessity  she  was  under,  and  her  fear  of  .Antony. 
But  when  she  found  tliat  these  apologies  had  no  weight  with  Csesar, 
she  had  recourse  to  prayers  and  entreaties,  ns  if  she  had  been  rrallji 
desiroQS  of  life;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  put  into  his  liands  au 
inventory  of  her  treasure.  Seleucus,  one  of  her  treasurers,  who  was 
present,  accused  her  of  suppressing  some  artitU-s  in  the  account} 
upon  vvliich  she  starti-d  up  from  her  couch,  caught  liim  by  the  hair, 
and  gave  him  several  blows  on  the  face.  CiEsar  smiled  at  this  spirited 
resentmenT,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  her:  "  But  how  is  It  to  bis 
borne,"  said  she,  "  Ciesar,  if,  while  even  you  honour  me  with  a  visit- 
in  my  wretched  situation,  I  must  be  ulttiintcd  by  one  of  my  own 
servants?  Supposing  that  1  have  reserved  a  few  trinkets,  they  wei'c 
by  no  meun^  intended  as  ornaments  for  my  own  person  in  these 
miserable  fortunes,  but  as  little  presents  for  Oetavin  and  Livia,  by 
whose  good  offices  1  might  hope  to  find  favour  wth  you.'*     Caisai 

*  Cleopatra  certunty  poiseucd  Uieriniiri  uf  idclil;  uiij  uatuial  aOectiaii  iu  a  xiu% 
tiDiiiunt  degree.  She  had  KViral  opportuuilict  c>r  bvlmjiiu^  Aiiigu;,  ciiulii 'the  fa^vg 
b«cD  induced  to  il  cither  by  fear  or  luubitiuii.  Ilrr  ti-iid«riie>a  lor  her  cliildrvo  U  alWayt 
iupcnut  tu  licr  MlHuvr.  uid  the  hud  •  grcatnru  ol  toul  which  Carur  iierer  knew. 
'  t  Dioo  gi«e>  a  iDure  pomiMiut  account  af  tier  receplioa  of  Cirwr.  She  received  him, 
ka  lelli  ui,  in  a  niaguilicant  apariincnl,  I;lng  on  a  tiilvodid  bed,  lu  a  lOdurniii;^  habit, 
which  pceuliarljr  became  her;  Unt  the  had  tcvvral  picturts  of  Juliui  CiOMr  pUi:ed  iicaf 
ler,  and  tune  leticit  the  hud  receitcd  Irum  hiiu  in  bar  boiuiu.  'I  he  cunttrtiiCiou  luruol 
«■  ibc  n«c  nbjecli  ud  ker  speccli  00  Uir  scu/tion  a  iccuidrJ  —DUni.  1.  Ur. 
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to  hear  this,  because  he  flattered  himself  tbst  she 

»  Etc.     FIc  therefore  assured  her,  ttiat  wtiatevcr  she  had 

t  might  dispose  of  at  her  pleasure ;  and  that  she  might.  In 

Oipcct  depend  on  the  most  honourable  treatment.     After  thi» 

kit  leave,  in  coufideacc  that  he  had  brought  her  to  bis  purpose; 

decciTcd  him. 

X  was  in  Cresar's  train  a  joung  nobleman,  whose  name  was 
I  Dolabella.     He  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
aadkanog  engaged  to  communicate  to  her  every  thing  that  passed, 
Wsent  her  private  notice  that  Csesar  was  about  to  return  into  Syria, 
lod  that,  within  three  days,  she  would  be  sent  away  with  her  children. 
When  she  was  informed  of  tiiis,  she  requested  of  Cesar  pcrroissioa 
to  make  her  last  oblations  to  Antony.     This  being  granted,  she  was 
conveyed  to  the  place  where  he  was  buried;  and  kneeling  atliis  tomb 
with  her  women,  she  thus  addressed  the  manes  of  tlie  dead;  "  It  is 
not  long,  my  Antony,  since  with  these  hands  I  buried  thee.     Alas  I 
they  were  then  free;  but  thy  Cleopatra  is  now  a  prisoner,  attended 
by  a  guard,  lest,  in  the  transports  of  her  grief,  she  should  disfigure 
this  captive  body,  which  is  reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  over  thee. 
These  are  the  last  offerings,  the  last  honour  she  can  pay  thee ;  for  she 
h  now  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distant  country.     Nothing  could  part  us 
while  we  lived;  but  in  deatli  we  are  to  be  divided.     Thou,  though  a 
Roman,  liest  buried  in  Egypt;  and  I,  an  Egyptian,  must  be  interred 
in  Italy,  the  only  favour  I  shall  receive  from  thy  country :  yet,  if  the 
gods  of  Rome  have  power  or  mercy  left,  (for  surely  tliosc  of  Egypt 
have  forsaken  us*),  let  them  not  suft'er  me  to  b«  led  o  living  triumph 
to  thy  disgrace !  No! — hide  me,  hide  me  with  thee  in  the  grave)  for 
life,  since  thou  hast  lelt  it,  has  been  misery  to  me." 

Thus  the  unhappy  queen  bewailed  her  misfortunes;  and  after  she 
had  crowned  the  tomb  with  Sowers,  and  kissed  it,  she  ordered  her 
bath  to  be  prepared.  When  she  iiad  bathed,  she  sat  down  to  a  mag- 
nificent supper;  .soon  after  which,  a  peasant  came  to  the  gate  with  a 
small  basket.  The  guards  inquired  what  it  contained;  a/id  themao 
who  brought  it,  putting  by  the  leaves  which  lay  uppermost,  showed 
them  a  parcel  of  figs.  As  they  admired  their  size  and  beauty,  he 
smiled,  and  bade  them  take  some;  but  thc^  refused,  and  not  sus- 
pecting that  the  basket  contained  any  thing  else,  it  was  carried  in. 
After  supper  Cleopatra  sent  a  letter  to  Ciesar,  and  ordering  every 

*  II  «u  Ibe  opioion  of  the  aucieiiis  that  tlic  gtxls  forsouk  tlia  TUKjiiishH.  "Dmi  Ytf^t  > 

£<cewi'r«  ooinri,  viyUt  ariiijuc  tcliciu, 

Dii,  quit>ut  iniprriuni  lioc  ttctcrat.— ^n.  u. 
.lod  Taaitiuk 

Alitni  jam  uDpttii  dcoh 
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body  out  of  the  monument,  except  her  two  women,  she  mftde  fast  the  i 
door.  When  Caesar  opened  the  letter,  the  plaintive  style  in  which] 
it  was  written,  ami  the  strong  request  that  she  might  be  buried  iri' 
the  same  tomb  with  Antony,  made  him  suspect  her  design.  At  first 
he  was  lor  hastening  to  her  himself,  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
despatched  others*.  Her  death,  however,  was  so  sudden,  that 
(hough  they  who  were  sent  ran  the  whole  way,  alarmed  the  guards 
«vith  their  apprehensions,  and  immediately  br^ke  open  the  doors, 
they  found  her  quite  deadf,  lying  on  her  golden  bed,  and  dressed  ia 
all  her  royal  ornaments.  Iras,  one  of  her  women,  lay  dead  ut  her 
feet,  and  Charmion,  hardly  able  to  support  herself,  was  adjusting  her 
mistress's  diadem.  One  of  Ca;sar's  messengers  said  angrily,  "  Char- 
mion, was  this  well  doiie?"  "  Perfectly  well,"  said  she,  "and 
worthy  a  descendant  of  (he  kings  of  Egypt."  She  had  no  sooner  said 
this,  than  she  fell  down  dead. 

It  is  related  by  some  that  an  asp  was  brought  in  amongst  the  figs, 
and  hid  under  the  leaves;  and  that  Cleopatra  had  ordered  it  so,  that 
she  might  be  bit  without  seeing  it;  that,  however,  upon  removing 

the  leaves,  she  perceived  it,  and  said,  "  This  is  what  I  wanted." 

Upon  which  she  immediately  held  out  her  arm  to  it.  Others  say, 
that  the  asp  was  kept  in  a  water  vessel,  and  that  she  vexed  and 
pricked  it  with  a  golden  spindle  till  it  seized  her  arm.  Nothing  of 
this,  however,  could  be  ascertained;  for  It  was  reported  likewise  that 
she  carried  about  with  her  a  certain  poison  in  a  liollow  bodkin  that 
she  wore  in  her  hair;  yet  there  was  neither  any  mark  of  poison  on 
her  body,  nor  was  there  any  serpent  found  in  the  monument,  though 
the  track  of  a  reptile  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  sea- 
sands,  opposite  to  the  windows  of  Cleopatra's  apartment.  Others, 
again,  have  affirmed  ttiat  she  had  two  small  punctures  on  her  arm, 
apparently  occasioned  by  the  sting  of  the  asp;  and  it  is  clear  that 
Cesar  gave  credit  to  this ;  for  her  effigy,  which  he  carried  in  triumph, 
had  an  asp  on  tlie  arm^. 

Such  arc  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra;  and 
though  Cs-sar  was  much  disappointed  by  it,  he  admired  her  fortitude, 
and  ordered  her  to  be  buried  In  the  tomb  of  Antony,  with  all  the 
magnificence  due  to  her  quality.  Her  women,  too,  were  by  his  orders 
interred  with  great  funeral  pomp.     Cleopatra  died  at  the  age  of 


1 


*  This  U  ■notlier  inttance  of  hli  pcnonil  cowardice. 

t  Diou  uji  that  Cmar  ordered  tier  to  be  tucked  by  the  Ptylli,  thai  tbe  poisoa  miglit 
be  drawo  out ;  but  it  wu  too  lite. 

t  This  ma;  be  a  muUer  ofdoulrt.  There  ironld,  of  coonc,  be  an  aip  on  l)ie  diadcim 
«f  ibe  efflgj,  because  it  was  peculiar  tu  tbe  kiogi'of  F.gjrpt;  aod  tbii  night  gire  riac  t* 
(he  rrporl  of  an  asp  being  on  the  arm. 
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tliirtj-nini',  after  having  reigned  twenty-two  years,  the  fourteen  list 
in  conjunction  with  Antony.  Antony  was  fifty-three,  some  say  fifty- 
six,  when  lie  died.  His  statues  were  all  demolished,  but  Cleopatra's 
Tcinaiacd  untouehcd;  for  Al'chibius,  a  friend  of  hers,  gave  Cesar  a 
thousand  talents  for  tlieir  redemption. 

Antony  left,  byliis  three  wives,  seven  children*,  whereof  Antyllui, 
the  eldest,  only  was  put  to  death.  Octaviutuok  the  rest,  and  edueatcd 
them  with  her  own.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter  hy  Cleopjitra,  was 
married  to  Juba,  one  of  the  politest  princes  of  his  time;  and  Octavia 
made  Antony,  his  son  by  Fulvia,  so  considerable  with  Cnsar,  l\iat, 
after  Agrippa,  and  the  sons  of  Livia,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  his  favour.  Oetaviu,  by  her  first  husband  Marcellus, 
liad  two  daughters,  and  a  sou  named  Marcellus.  One  of  these  daugh- 
ters she  married  to  Agrippa,  and  the  son  married  a  daughter  of  Cxsar's. 
But  as  he  died  soon  after,  and  Octavia  observing  that  her  brother 
was  at  a  loss  whom  he  should  adopt  in  his  place,  she  prevailed  od 
him  to  give  his  daughter  Julia  to  Agrippa,  though  her  own  daughter 
must  necessarily  be  divorced  to  make  way  fur  her.  Ctesar  and  .Agrippa 
having  agreed  on  this  point,.  s)ic  took  back  her  daughter,  and  married 
her  to  AnlQny.  Of  the  two  daughters  that  Octavin  had  by  Antony, 
one  was  mnrriod  toDnmitius  i^nobarbiis,  and  the  other,  Anto/iia,  so 
much  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  married  Drusus  the  sou 
of  Livia,  and  son-iu-law  to  Ca>sar.  Of  this  liue  caiue  Germaoieus 
and  Claudius.  Claudius  was  afterwards  emperor;  and  so  likewise  was 
Caius  the  son  of  Ocrnianieus,  who,  after  a  shml  but  infamous  reigu, 
was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Agrippina, 
who  had  Lucius  J])omitius  by  ^nobarbus,  was  afterwards  married  to 
Claudius  Cttijar.  He  adopted  Domitius,  whom  he  named  Nero 
Germanicus.  This  Nero,  who  was  emperor  in  our  times,  put  lu,% 
own  nxother  to  dqaih,  and,  by  the  madness  of  his  conduct,  wentucar 
tQ  ruin  the  Roiuau  empire.     lie  was  the  Efth  in  descent  from  Aiuony^ 
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AS  Demetrius  and  Antony  both  passed  through  a  \'ariety  of  fortune 
we  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  their  respective  power  and  cete- 
brity.  These  were  hereditary  to  Dcn»etrius;  for  Antigonus,  the 
most  powerful  of  Alexander's  successors,  had  reduced  all  Asia  during 

•  By  rulvla  lie  liikd  Anljllus  and  Antony;  by  CIcopotra  he  had  Cleopatra,  riolfia;. 
tnd  Alrxandcr;  nnd  b;  Oclivia,  Antonia  mn/vrand  i 
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Ilis  son's  minority.  On  tlie  other  Imnd,  the  fathi-r  of  Antony  was, 
indeed,  a  man  of  character,  hut  not  of  a  military  character;  yet, 
(hough  lie  hud  no  puhlic  influence  or  reputation  to  bequeath  to  his 
son,  that  son  did  not  hesitate  to  aspire  to  tlie  empire  of  Ctosar;  and, 
without  any  title  either  from  consanguinity  or  alliance,  he  effectually 
invested  himself  with  all  that  he  had  acquired:  at  least,  by  his  own 
peculiar  weight,  after  he  hud  divided  the  world  info  two  parts,  he 
took  the  better  for  himself.  By  his  lieutenants  he  conquered  the 
Furthians,  and  drove  back  the  barbarous  natic^s  about  Caucasus  as 
far  as  the  Caspian  sea.  Even  the  less  reputable  parts  of  his  conduct 
are  so  many  testiinunics  of  his  greatness.  'Hie  father  of  Demetrius 
thought  it  an  honour  to  marry  him  to  Phili  the  daughter  of  Antipater, 
though  there  was  a  disparity  in  their  years ;  while  Amoiiy 's  connexion 
with  Cleopatra  was  considered  as  a  degrading  circumstance;  thougli 
Cleopatra,  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  was  superior  to  all  the  princes 
of  her  time,  Arsaccs  excepted.  Thus  he  had  raised  himself  to  such 
a  pitch  of  grandeur,  that  the  world  iu  general  thought  him  entitled 
even  to  more  than  he  wished. 

In  DemetriMs's  acquisition  of  empire  there  was  nothing  reprehen- 
sible. He  extended  it  only  to  nations  inured  to  slavery,  and  desirous 
of  being  governed.  But  the  arbitrary  power  of  Antony  grew  on  the 
execrable  policy  of  a  tyrant,  who  once  more  reduced  to  slavery  a 
|)cople  that  had  shaken  off  the  yoke;  consequently  the  greatest  of 
his  actions,  his  pnqucst  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  is  darkened  with 
the  inglorious  motive  of  wresting  its  liberty  from  Kunie.  Deme- 
trius, during  his  better  fortunes,  consulted  the  liberties  of  Creecc, 
and  removed  the  garrisons  from  the  cities;  while  \ntony  made  it 
his  boa.st  that  he  Iiad  destroyed  the  assertors  of  liis  country's  freedom 
in  Macedonia. 

Antony  is  praised  for  his  liberality  and  munificence;  in  whicli, 
however,  Demetrius  is  so  far  his  superior,  that  lie  gave*  more  to  his 
enemies  than  tiic  former  did  lo  his  friends.  Antony  was  honoured 
for  allowing  a  magnificent  funeral  to  BniiL-;  bu:  Demcfriiis  buried 
every  enemy  he  had  slaiu,  ond  sent  back  hia  prisoncis  to  I'tolcmy, 
not  only  with  their  own  property,  hut  with  presentK. 

Both  were  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  fell  with  loo  much  ease  into 
luxury  and  indulgence:  hut  we  never  find  Demetrius  neglecting  bi^ 
nftnirs  for  bis  pleasures.  In  hi«  liouis  of  loisuiv,  indeed,  lie  had  his 
I^mia,  whose  ofhce  ii  was,  like  the  fViiy  iu  llie  luble,  to  lull  him 
to  deep,  or  amuse  him  in  hiM  play.  When  he  went  to  war,  his 
spear  was  not  fjoiind  about  with  ivy;  Ills  Iiclmct  did  tut  smell 
of  periunie;  he  did  not  come,  in  the  foppery  of  dress,  out  of  the 
chambers  of  the  women;  tiic   riots  of  Bacclius  and  his  train  were 
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attending  their  dentli  was,  tliat  both  had  a  divine  warning  of  it  in  the 
appenrancc  of  a  frightful  spectre.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  say 
that  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  saw  a  spectre ;  that  thcje  are  tlie  de- 
lusive visions  of  women  and  children,  or  of  men  whose  inlellects  tire 
affected  by  some  infirmity  of  the  body,  and  who  believe  that  their 
absurd  imaginnticns  are  of  divine  inspiration :  but  if  Dion  and  Brutus, 
men  of  firm  and  philosophic  iniiids,  whose  understandings  were  not 

ttflR'f  ted  liy  ;iny  constitutional  infirmity if  such   men  could  pay  so 

much  credit  to  the  appearance  of  spectres  as  to  give  an  account  of 
llicm  to  their  friends,  I  sec  no  reason  why  we  should  depart  from  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  men  had  their  evil  genii,  who  disturbed 
theui  with  fears,  and  distressed  their  virtue,  lost,  by  a  steady  and 
uniform  pursuit  of  it,  they  should  hereafter  obtain  a  happier  allot- 
ment than  themselves*.  These  things,  however,  I  must  refer  to 
another  occasion  ;  and  in  this  twelfth  book  of  parallel  Lives,  of 
which  Dion  and  Brutus  are  tiie  subjects,  {  shall  begin  with  the  more 
ancient. 

After  Dionysius  the  elder  had  seiacd  the  government  of  Sicily,  he 
married  the  tianghler  of  Hermocrates,  a  Syracusan:  but  as  the  mo- 
Tiarchieal  power  was  yet  but  ill  established,  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  sfi  nnuli  aliased  in  her  person  by  an  outrageous  faction,  that  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  V\'hcn  Dionysius  was  confirmed  in  his  go- 
vernment, he  married  two  wives  at  the  same  time:  one  was  Doris,  « 
native  of  Ijocris;  the  other  Aristomache,  the  daughter  of  Hipparinus, 
who  was  a  pritK-ipal  person  in  Syracuse,  and  eolleagued  with  Diony- 
sius, when  be  was  first  appointed  general  of  the  Sicilian  forces.  It 
is  said  that  he  married  these  wives  on  the  same  day.  It  is  nut  certain 
which  he  enjoyed  first,  but  lie  was  impartial  in  his  kindness  to  them; 
for  both  attended  him  at  his  table,  and  alternately  partook  of  his  bed. 
As  Doris  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  $  foreigner,  tiie  Synicusans 
sought  every  meatis  of  obtaining  tlie  preference  for  their  couniry- 
voman;  but  it  was  more  than  equivalent  to  this  disadvantage,  that 
she  had  the  honour  of  giving  Dionysius  his  eldest  sod.  Aristonuchcy 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  long  time  barren,  though  the  king  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  having  clnhlren  by  her,  and  put  to  death  the  , 
inolhcr  of  Doris,  upon  a  supposition  that  she  prevented  her  conecp-  I 
tion  by  |>otions. 

Dion,  the  brother  of  Aristomache,  was  well  received  at  court,  not 
only  on  her  account,  but  from  the  regard  which  Dionysius  had  for 

*  'riiM  i>  |>f  rfrctljr  agrcf  tblc  lu  ihc  Platonic  dnclriur  «(  Ihr  dillrmil  onlcn  and  du 
pQiUiont  uflhc  gmii;  and  ■•  Uiuii  tud  Bmlin  wrrc  both  ctrnt  rotliuMuK  in  rtataoiiOt 
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his  merit  and  abilities;  and  timt  prince  gave  iiis  treasurer  an  order  to 
supply  him  with  wliatever  money  he  wanted,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  keep  an  account  of  wiiat  lie  received. 

But  wimtever  the  talents  and  the  virtue  of  Dion  might  be  origin- 
ally, it  is  certain  that  they  received  the  happiest  improvement  under 
the  auspices  of  Plato.  Surely  the  gods,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  sent 
that  divine  philosopher  from  Italy  to  Syracuse,  that,  through  tlie  hu- 
mane influence  of  his  doctrine,  tjie  spirit  of  liberty  might  once  more 
revive,  and  the  inhabitants  of  ihat  country  l>e  rescued  from  tyranny*. 

Dion  soon  became  the  most  dislioguislicd  of  his  scholars,  'i'o  the 
fertility  of  his  genius,  and  the  excellence  of  his  disposition,  Plato 
himself  has  given  testimonyf,  and  he  did  flie  greatest  honour  to  that 
testimony  in  In's  lite :  for  though  he  had  been  educated  in  servile 
principles  uuiier  a  tyrant;  though  he  liad  been  fauiiliarized  to  de- 
pendence on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  |)omp  and  lux- 
ury, as  the  greatest  happiness,  on  the  Otlier;  yet  he  was  no  sooner 
acquainted  with  that  philosophy  which  points  out  the  road  to  virtue, 
titan  his  whole  soul  caught  the  enthusiasm ;  and,  with  tlie  simplicity 
of  a  young  man,  who  judges  of  the  dispositions  of  others  by  his  own, 
he  concluded  that  Plato's  lectures  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
Dionysius;  for  this  reason  he  solicited,  and  at  length  persuaded,  the 
tyrant  to  hear  him.  When  Plato  was  admitted,  the  discourse  turned 
on  virtue  in  general:  aftirwards  ihey  came  to  fortitude  in  particu- 
lar; and  Plato  made  it  appear  that  tyrants  have,  of  all  men,  the  least 
pretence  to  that  virtue.  Justice  was  the  nevt  topic;  and  when  Plato 
asserted  the  happiness  of  the  just,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
uiijutt,  the  tyrant  was  stung,  and,  being  unable  to  answer  his  argu- 
ments, he  expressed  his  resentment  against  those  who  seemed  to  lis- 
ten to  him  with  pleasure.  At  last  he  was  extremely  exasperated,  and 
asked  the  philosopher  what  business  he  had  in  Sicily  r  Plato  answer- 
ed, "  That  be  came  to  seek  an  honest  man." "  And  so,  then,"  re- 
plied the  tyrant,  "  it  seems  you  have  lost  your  labour."  J)inn  was 
in  hopes  that  his  anger  would  have  ended  here;  but  while  Plato  was 
hastening  to  be  gone,  he  conveyed  him  aboard  a  galley,  in  which 
Pollis,  the  Lacedaemonian,  wus  returning  to  Greece.  Diunysius 
urged  Pollis  either  to  put  Plato  to  death  in  his  passage,  or,  at  least, 
to  sell  him  as  a  slave:  "  For,  according  to  his  own  maxim,"  said  he, 
"this  man  cannot  be  unhappy;  a  just  man,"  he  says,  "  must  be 
liappy  in  a  state  of  slavery,  as  well  as  in  a  state  of  freedom."    Pollis, 

*  riato,  ID  Ills  Kvcntli  li'ltcr,  vjf,  "  Vihet  I  cspiaiucil  l)ic  priiiciplo  of  |jliiluso|i|iy 
and  liumaiiil;  to  Diun.  I  liltic  tboti^lil  lliul  I  wui  msciuibl;  npemnj(  a  na>  (u  (lie  rtt>- 
yiTiiun  of  lyriiiinj' !" 
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Ibcreforc,  carried  him  to  jiigiiia,  and  sold  him  there*  :  for  the  peo- 
ple of  that  place,  being  nt  war  with  the  Athenians,  had  made  a  de-fl 
crcc,  tiiat  whatever  Atlieiiian  was  taken  on  ihcir  coast,  he  should  be 
sold.     Dion,  notwithstanding,  retained  his  interest  with  Dionysius, 
had  considerable  employments,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Carthage,   fl 
Diotiysius  had  a  high  esteem  for  him,  and  lie  therefore  permitted  him 
to  speak  his  sentiments  with  freedom.     An  instance  of  this  we  have 
in  the  retort  he  made  on  the  tyrant's  ridiculing  the  government  of 
Gclo.     "  Gelo,"  said  Dionysius,    "is  (Gelos)  the  laughing-stock 
of  Sicily."    While  others  admired  and  applauded  liis  witticism,  Dion 
answered "  You  obtained  the  crown  by  being  trusted  on  Gelo's  ac- 
count, who  reigned  with  great  humanity;  but  you  have  reigned  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  for  your  sake,  no  man  will  be  trusted  hereafter. 
Gelo  made  monarchy  appear  the  best  of  governments;  but  you  have 
convinced  us  that  it  is  the  worst."     Dionysius  had  three  children  by 
Doris,  and  fi)ur  by  Aristomachc,  whereof  two  were  daughters,  Sa- 
phrosync  and  y\rete.     The  former  of  these  was  lyarricd  to  his  eldest 
son   Dionysius;    the  latter  to  his  brother  Thearidcs,  and,  after  his 
death,  to   her  uncle  Dion,     In  the  List   illness  of  Dionysius,  Dion 
would  have  applied  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  eJiildrea  of  Aristomache, 
but  the  physicians  were  beforehand  with  him.     Tliey  wanted  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  his  successor;    and  whcu  he  asked  for  a 
sleeping  dose,  TimKus  tells  u>,  they  gave  hiiu  so  effectual  a  one,  that 
he  awaked  no  tnorc. 

NN'hen  bis  son  Dionysius  came  to  the  throne,  in  the  first  council 
that  he  hehl,  Dion  spoke  with  so  much  propriety  on  the  present  state 
of  aftiiirs,  and  on  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  rest 
appeared  to  be  mere  children  in  understanding.    By  the  freedom  of  hiS' 
counsels,  he  exposed  in  a  strong  light  the  slavish  principles  of  those 
who,  through  a  timorous  ilisingenuity,  advised  such  measures  as  they 
thought  would  please  their  prince,  rather  than  such  as  might  advance 
Iris  interest.    Hut  what  alarmed  them  most  was  the  steps  he  proposed 
to  take  with  regard  ^o  the  impending  war  with  Carthage;  for  he  of- 
fered cither  to  go  in  person  to  Carthage,  and  settle  an  honourable 
j>escc  with  the  Carthaginians;  or,  if  the  king  were  rather  inclined  for 
war,  to  tit  out  and  maintain  fifty  galleys  at  his  owu  expense. 

Dionysius  was  pleased  with  the  magnificence  of  liis  spirit,  but  the 
courtiers  felt  that  it  made  them  appear  little.  'I'hey  agreed  that,  at 
uU  events,  Dion  was  to  be  crushed,  and  they  spared  no  caluainy  that 
malice  could  suggest.  They  represeutcd  to  the  king,  that  he  certainly 
meant  to  make  liimsclf  master  by  sea,  and  by  that  means  to  ohtaiu 
the  kingdom  for  his  sister's  children.  There  was,  moreover,  another 
*  tot  tweaijr  pouodj. 


and  an  obvious  cause  of  tliclr  liatred  to  iiioi,  in  the  reserve  of  his 
manners,  and  the  sitbriety  of  his  life.  They  led  llie  younar  .ind  ill- 
educated  king  through  every  species  of  debauchery,  the  slwraeless 
panders  to  his  wrong-directed  passions.  Yet,  while  folly  rioted,  ty- 
ranny slept:  its  rage  was  dissolved  iu  the  ardour  of  youthful  indul- 
gences, as  iron  is  softened  ii»  the  fire;  and  that  lenity  wliich  the  Si- 
cilians could  not  expect  from  the  virtue  of  their  prince,  ihey  found 
in  his  weakness.  Thus  the  reins  of  that  monarchy,  which  Dionysius 
vainly  calkd  adamantine,  fell  gradually  from  the  loose  atid  dissolute 
hand  that  held  them.  This  young  prince,  it  is  said,  would  continue 
the  scene  of  intoxication  for  ninety  days  without  intermission,  during 
(chich  time  no  sober  |)erson  was  admitted  to  his  court,  where  all  was 
drunkenness  and  huft'oontry,  revelry  and  riot. 

Their  enmity  to  Dion,  who  had  no  taste  for  these  enjoyments,  was 
a  thing  of  course;  and,  as  he  refused  to  partake  with  diem  in  their 
vices,  they  resolved  to  strip  him  of  his  virtues.  To  these  they  gave 
tjjc  names  of  sucii  vices  as  arc  supposed  in  some  degree  to  resemble 
tiicm.  His  gravity  of  manners  they  called  pride;  his  freedom  of 
speech,  insolence;  his  declining  to  join  in  their  licentiousness,  con- 
tempt. It  is  true,  there  was  a  iintural  haughtiness  in  his  deportment, 
and  an  asperity  tiiat  was  unsociable  and  difficult  of  access;  so  that  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  if  he  found  no  ready  admissiou  to  the  ears  of 
a  young  king  already  spoiled  by  flattery.  Many  even  of  his  own  par- 
ticular friends,  who  admired  the  integrity  and  generosity  of  his  heart, 
could  not  but  condemn  these  forbidding  manners,  wliicli  were  so  ill 
adapted  to  social  and  political  intercourse;  and  Pluto  himself,  when 
he  wrote  to  him  some  time  after,  warned  bira,  as  it  were  by  the  spi- 
rit of  prophecy.  To  quard  against  that  austeritff  vjliirk  h  tlie  coin- 
pnuioii  of  solitude.  However,  tlie  necessity  of  the  times,  and  the 
feeble  state  of  t)ie  monarchy,  rendtsred  it  nee  es.sary  for  the  king,  though 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  retain  iiim  iu  the  highest  appoiutmcnts ; 
and  this  Dion  himself  very  well  knew. 

As  lie  was  willing  to  impute  the  irregularities  of  Dionysius  to  ig- 
norancc  and  a  bad  education,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  him  ia  a 
course  of  liberal  studies,  and  to  give  him  a  taste  for  those  sciences 
wliich  have  a  tendency  to  moral  improvement.  By  this  means  he 
Loped  that  he  should  induce  him  to  think  of  virtue  without  dis;;ust, 
and  at  length  to  embrace  its  precepts  with  pleasure.  The  young 
Dionysius  was  not  naturally  the  worst  of  prince*;;  but  his  fatlier  be- 
ing apprehensive,  that  if  his  mind  were  improved  by  science  aud  the 
conversation  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  he  might  some  time  or  other 
think  of  depriving  him  of  his  kingdom,  kept  him  in  close  confine- 
ment, wiicre,  tluough  ignorance  and  want  of  other  cmpl"ymeiit,  he 


amused  liimsclf  with  making  little  cliiiriofs,  candlesticks,  wooden 
chairs,  and  tables.  His  t'athcr,  indeed,  was  so  suspicious  of  all  man- 
kind, and  so  wretchedly  timorous,  that  he  would  not  suft'er  a  barber 
to  shave  him;  hut  had  his  hair  singed  oft'  with  a  lire  coal,  by  one  of 
bis  own  attendants.  Neither  his  brother  nor  his  son  were  admitted 
into  his  chambers  in  their  own  clothes,  but  were  first  strip|)ed  and 
examined  by  the  sentinels,  and  after  that  were  obliged  to  put  on  such 
clothes  as  were  provided  for  them.  When  his  brother  Leptines  was 
once  describing  tiie  situation  of  a  place,  lie  took  a  spear  from  one  of 
the  guards  to  trace  the  plan;  upon  which  Dionysius  was  extremely 
offended,  and  caused  the  soldier  who  had  given  up  his  spear^  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  of  the  sense  and  sagacity  of  his 
friends;  because  he  knew  they  must  think  it  more  eligible  to  govern 
than  to  obey.  He  slew  Marsyas,  whom  he  had  advanced  to  a  consid- 
erable military  command,  merely  because  Marsyas  dreamed  that  he 
killed  him ;  for  he  concluded  that  this  dream  by  night  was  occasioned 
by  some  similar  suggestion  of  the  day.  Yet  even  this  timoroos  and 
iuspicious  wretch  was  offended  at  f^lato,  because  he  would  not  allow 
litm  to  be  the  most  valiant  man  in  the  world ! 

When  Dion,  as  we  have  before  observed,  considered  that  tiie  irre- 
gularities of  young  Dionysius  were  chiefly  owing  to  his  want  of 
education,  he  exhorted  him  earnestly  to  apply  himself  to  study,  and 
by  all  means  to  send  for  Plato,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  into  Siciljr. 
"  When  he  comes,"  said  he,  "  apply  to  him  without  loss  of  time. 
Conformed  by  his  precepts  to  that  divine  exemplar  of  beauty  and 
perfection  which  called  the  universe  from  confusion  into  order,  you 
will  at  once  secure  your  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  your 
people.  The  obedience  they  now  render  you  through  fear,  by  yoor 
justice  and  moderation  yuu  will  improve  to  a  principle  of  filial  duty) 
and  of  a  tyrant  you  will  become  a  king.  Fear  and  force,  and  fleets 
and  armies,  are  not,  as  your  father  called  them,  the  adamantine 
chains  of  government ;  but  that  attention,  that  atlection,  that  respect, 
wliich  justice  and  goodness  for  ever  draw  after  them.  These  are  the 
milder,  but  the  stronger  bonds  of  empire.  Besides,  it  is  surety  it 
disgrace  for  a  prince,  who,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  figure  and 
appearance,  is  distinguished  from  the  j^icople,  not  to  rise  above  them 
at  the  same  lime  in  the  superiority  of  his  conversation,  and  the  culti* 
vatiori  of  his  mind." 

.As  Dion  frequently  solicited  the  king  on  this  subject,  and  occn- 
sionally  repeated  some  of  Plato's  arguments,  Ite  conceived  at  length 
u  violent  iiiclinatioti  to  hear  him  discourse,  lie  therefore  sent 
several  letters  of  invitation  to  him  at  Athens,  which  were  seconded 
by  the  entreaties  of  Dion.     The  Pythagore'in  pliih  sopbcrs  in  half 
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requested  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  undertake  the  direction  of 
this  young  prince,  whose  mind  was  misguided  by  power,  and  reclaim 
liim  by  the  solid  counsels  of  philosophy.  Plato,  as  he  owns  himself, 
was  ashamed  to  be  a  philosopher  in  theory  and  not  in  practice ;  and 
flattering  himself,  that  if  lie  could  rectify  the  mind  of  the  prince,  he 
might  by  the  same  means  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom, 
be  yielded  to  their  request. 

The  eoemies  of  Dion,  now  fearing  an  alteration  in  Dionysius,  ad- 
vised him  to  recal  from  exile  one  Philistus,  who  wsis  indeed  a  man  of 
Icaurning*,  but  employed  his  talents  in  defence  of  the  despotic  policy; 
^nd  this  roan  they  intended  to  set  in  opposition  to  Plato  and  his 
philosophy.  Philistus,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  a  principal 
instrument  in  promoting  tlie  monarciiical  government,  and  ke])t  the 
citadel,  of  which  he  was  governor,  a  loag  time  for  that  party.  It  Is 
said  that  he  had  a  private  commerce  with  the  mother  of  ttie  eldor 
Dionysius,  and  that  the  tyrant  himself  was  not  ignorant  uf  it.  Be 
(his  as  it  may,  Leptines,  who  had  two  daughters  by  a  married  woman, 
whom  he  had  debauched,  gave  one  of  them  in  marriage  to  Philistus; 
but  this  being  done  without  consulting  Dionysius,  he  was  oflcndcd, 
imprisoned  Leptines's  mistress,  and  banished  Philistus.  Tlie  latter 
fled  to  his  friends  at  Adria,  where,  it  is  probable,  he  composed  the 
greatest  part  of  bis  liistory;  for  he  did  not  return  to  Sicily,  during 
the  reign  of  that  Dionysius.  After  his  death,  as  we  have  observed, 
Dion's  cneinies  occasioned  him  to  be  recalled.  His  arbitr.iry  prin- 
ciples were  suitable  for  their  purpose,  and  be  begau  to  exercise  them 
immediately  on  his  return. 

At  the  same  time,  calumnies  and  impeaclmients  against  DIoii 
were,  as  usual,  brought  to  the  king.  He  was  accused  of  holding  a 
private  correspondence  with  Tlieodoses  and  Heraclides,  for  the  sul)- 
version  of  the  monarchy ;  and  indeed,  It  is  probable  that  he  entertained 
some  hopes,  from  the  arrival  of  Plato,  of  lessening  the  excessive 
power  of  Dionysius,  or  at  least  of  making  him  moderate  and  equitable 
in  the  use  of  it.  Besides,  if  he  continued  obstinate,  and  were  not 
to  be  reclaimed,  he  was  determined  to  depose  htm,  and  restore  the 
commonwealth  to  the  Syracusaus;  for  he  preferred  even  the  |K>pular 
form  of  government  to  an  absolute  monarchy,  where  a  well  regulated 
aristocracy  enuld  not  be  procured. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aftairs  when  Plato  came  into  Sicily.  At 
first  he  was  received  with  the  greatcht  ajipcarance  of  kindness,  and 
he  was  conveyed  from  the  coast  in  oue  of  the  king's  most  splciitlid 
chariots.     Even  Dionysius  himself  sacrificed  to  the  gods  iu  acknow- 

»   Hewn.tc  the  liiiioriij  of  Kjiypt,  Sicily,  aiid  the  reign  uS  Oiou>siu».     Ciecro  (;»)l» 
tin  Uie  pcti;  Thucj'didri,— J'uti^tiu  Tkucj/Jiilci. 
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Icdgcment  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  of  the  lionour  and  happiness  they 
had  by  that  means  conferred  on  his  kingdom.  Tlie  people  had  the 
greatest  hopes  of  a  speedy  reformation.  They  observed  an  unusual 
decorum  in  the  entertainments  at  court,  and  a  sobriety  In  the  conduct 
of  the  courtiers ;  while  the  king  answered  all  to  whom  he  gave  audience 
Jn  a  very  obliging  m.iniier.  The  desire  of  learning,  and  the  study 
of  philosophy,  were  becoine  general;  and  the  several  apartments  of 
the  royal  palace  werelikcsomanyschoolsof  geometricians,  full  of  the 
dust  in  which  the  students  describe  their  mathematical  figures.  Not 
long  after  this,  at  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  citadel,  when  the  herald 
prayed,  as  usual,  for  the  long  continuance  of  the  government,  Dio- 
nysius  is  said  to  have  cried,  "  How  long  will  you  continue  to  curse 
me?"  This  was  an  inexpressible  mortification  to  Philistus  and  his 
party;  if  Plato,  said  they,  has  already  made  such  a  change  in  the 
ling,  his  influence  in  time  will  be  irresistible. 

They  now  no  longer  made  their  attacks  on  Dion  separately,  or  in 
private.  They  united  in  exclaiming  against  him,  that  he  had  fasci< 
Dated  the  king  with  the  delusions  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  io 
order  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  his  sister's  children.  They  repre- 
sented it  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  indignity,  that  after  the  whole 
force  of  the  Athenians  had  vainly  invaded  Sicily,  and  were  vanquished 
and  destroyed,  without  so  much  as  being  able  to  take  Syracuse,  they 
should  now,  by  means  of  one  sophist,  overturn  the  empire  of  Diony- 
sius.  It  »vas  with  indignation  they  beheld  the  deluded  monarch 
prevailed  on  by  his  insinuations  to  part  with  his  guard  of  ten  thousand 
spearmen,  to  give  up  a  navy  of  four  hundred  galleys,  to  disbaud  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  many  times  that  number  of  foot, 
in  order  that  he  might  pursue  an  ideal  happiness  in  the  academy, 
and  amuse  himself  with  theorems  of  geometry,  while  the  substantial 
enjoyments  of  wealth  and  power  were  left  to  Dion,  and  the  children 
of  Aristomaehc. 

By  means  of  these  suggestions  Dion  first  incurred  the  suspicion^ 
and  soon  after  the  open  displeasure  of  Dionysius.  A  letter  of  his 
was  likewise  intercepted,  and  privately  carried  to  the  king.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Carthaginian  agents,  and  directed  them  not  to  have 
their  audience  of  the  king,  concerning  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
\jnless  he  were  present,  and  then  every  thing  should  he  settled  as  they 
wished.  Timieus  Informs  us,  that  after  Dionysius  had  showed  this 
letter  to  Philistus,  and  consulted  him  upon  it,  he  overreached  Dion 
by  a  pretence  of  reconciliation,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  desirous 
their  good  understanding  might  be  renewed.  After  this,  as  he  'tnu 
one  day  walking  alone  with  him,  by  the  wall  of  the  ciisile,  near  tha 
$ea,  he  showed  him  the  letter,  aud  accused  him  of  conspiring  witif 


Carthaginians  against  liiui.  Wlicn  Dion  attempted  to  speak  in  his 
own  defence,  Dionysius  refused  to  hear  him ;  and  having  forced  him 
on  board  a  vessel  which  lay  there  for  the  purposcj  commanded  the 
sailors  to  set  him  asliore  in  Italy. 

When  this  was  publicly  kuown^  it  was  generally  condemned  as 
tyrannical  and-  cruel.  The  court  was  in  distress  for  the  ladies  of 
Dion's  family  J  but  the  citizens  received  fresh  courage  from  tiie 
event;  for  they  were  in  hopes  that  the  odium  which  it  would  bring 
upon  Dionysius,  and  the  general  discontent  that  his  government 
occasioned,  might  contribute  to  bring  about  a  revolution.  Dionysius 
perceived  this  with  some  anxiety,  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  pacify 
the  women  and  the  rest  of  Dion's  friends,  he  told  them  that  he  was 
not  gone  into  exile,  but  only  sent  out  of  the  way  for  a  time,  that  his 
obstinacy  might  not  draw  upon  him  a  heavier  punishment.  He  also 
allowed  his  friends  two  ships,  that  they  might  convey  to  him,  iti 
Peloponnesus,  as  much  of  his  treasure,  and  as  many  of  his  servants, 
as  they  should  think  fit;  for  Dion  was  a  man  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, and  little  inferior  to  the  king  ia  wealth  or  magnificence.—. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  his  effects,  together  with  presents  from 
the  ladies,  and  others  of  his  acquaintance,  his  friends  conveyed  to 
him;  and  the  splendour  of  his  fortune  gained  him  great  respect 
among  the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time  they  conceived  a  high  idea  of 
tlic  power  of  the  tyrant,  when  an  exile  from  his  kingdom  could  make 
such  an  appearance. 

Dionysius  now  removed  Plato  into  the  citadel,  under  colour  of 
kindness;  but  in  reality  to  set  a  guard  upon  him,  lest  he  should 
follow  Dion,  find  proclaim  to  the  world  how  injuriously  he  had  beeu 
treated. 

As  wild  beasts  become  tame  and  tractable  by  use,  so  the  tyrant,  by 
frequent  conversatiori  with  the  philosopher,  began  at  last  to  conceive 
an  affection  for  him;  yet  even  that  affection  had  something  of  the 
tyrant  in  it;  for  he  required  of  Plato,  in  return,  that  he  should  exclu-* 
sively  confine  his  regard  and  admiration  to  him.  On  condition  tliat 
he  would  prefer  his  friendship  to  tliat  of  Dion,  he  was  willing  to  give 
up  the  whole  administration  into  his  hands.  This  extravagant  affec- 
tion gave  Plato  no  small  trouble)  fur  it  was  acconipunied  with  petu- 
lance and  jealousy,  as  the  love  which  subsists  between  the  different 
sexes  has  its  quarrels  and  reconciliations.  He  expressed  the  strongest 
desire  to  become  Plato's  scholar,  and  to  proceed  in  the  study  of 
pliilosophy;  but  he  expressed  it  with  reluctance  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  wanted  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  and  seemed  as  if 
he  was  in  pursuit  of  something  he  ought  to  be  asitnmed  of. 

As  a  war  brcJke  out  about  this  titnc,  he  found  it  necessary  t(f 


•Ssx^  Piia: :  sac  ^  ^raBaoi  !■■,  Ware  fak  depTtiue,  to  real 
IKae.  rat  asasae  amaus.  B^rict,  Ik  dU  not  keep  hh  ptODse, 
be  3xade  3e  -var  he  vas  eappi  m  hb  apology,  and  renntted  to 
iioi  -hi:  Tnones  >:f  ut  enoe.  ^  the  aaae  tine  be  dnired  Plato 
to  asriiesix  =l  U*  ncfaey.  aaiiMiag  iim  dac  ke  would  send  for 
IK:c  cc  oe  tcmmescsmear  of  tbe  peace;  and  he  enfre^ed,  in  ^ 
necz  -nac.  TTar  Dfca  'vosU  W  j|h  wriMi,  and  not  aay  or  do  any 
^ntg  Aag  »Bei;  hat  13  ritMcrr  mmaag  Ae  Gteda.  1^  Plato 
eaduived  a>  fftct.  W  laepia^  Pfaa  ■  Ar  auaJettiy,  in  parrait 
ac  proi'iWiJPB>i» 

At  K^rmt,  IXob  5rei  «^  a*  aiifiiwlaiiee^  wboK  name  was 
Ci'^^-p^m.  Be  »  paeee  «f  ^mljiwi.  gnand  wUdb  Itt  pui timed,  he 
ezie,  oa  hs  deparSHc,  s  Speaaigfas,  «iA  ailMai  k  had  Bast  nsoall J 
cuxiuauL  SpeasppoBy  as  TsoBtiBUpocas  called  %IEi,infanDS 
•%  wasaiMcdo«tcBBfaBEiia,aBdladatBiafarii3hsy;  andPfatlo 

AeftcMagtrraf  MmwtuMgiaaL  Wkea  Phaa  rahilwfrd  a  chom 
cfbovf  St  Jbheos*,  Dm  aook^oai  hiawrtflhr  lann^i  ■»  ill,  and 
"*  f'-*^  "1  «^*  >»|i^M  ■  Rm*  w  oesiraas  nat  ihaa  aaiBificeBee  nijut 
pmcaie  kin  papafaotr,  aad,  oa  Aat  aeeo^a^  he  flBifi^^are  op  the 

Diao  UcsBc  iititrd  odia  citifs^  asd  eaBVcnenaiOitBepnBCipal 
ftztesBMB,  by  whom  be  was  pabBdr  <  lUi  ilaiw  dL  b  his  Banneis 
there  was  now  bo  kmxer  any  ^ticf  jwnmtnn  or  aftded;  Aere  was 
Dcxhic^tlatsaToindof  tbedisKiisielaaaByof  amuft'scout;  bis 
bftai>j«r  was  awdest,  &acct,  and  Baalr ;  and  his  pldkaophical 
i&coQisa  woe  leanied  and  iafenkcs.  Thk  pwioiied  tarn  popular 
bvocr,  and  pablic  hoooon:  and  the  LaM.>W aaonimij  withoat  regaid 
to  the  rrscntxtrat  of  Diootnas,  tboogb  at  dw  voy  tone  they  had 
receiwd  socvoois  £rom  biaa  against  Ae  Thcbaa^  aaade  hu  free  of 
their  city.  We  axe  told  that  Dioa  accepled  an  awiaikiu  from 
Ptoeodonts  tbc  MefxiroMUi,  who  was  a  aan  of  caosidenlile  power 
and  fbrtaoe;  and  when  be  foond  hia  door  aoaded  wiA  pea|de  on 
bnsiness,  and  that  it  was  dfficnlt  to  haic  acces  to  llial^  he  aid  10 
bis  friends,  who  expressed  their  dtnatiActioa  on  die  occasion, 
*'  Why  shoold  diis  alEnaot  as?  We  did  this,  and  bhic  than  this, 
at  Syracuse." 

Dion's  popularity  in  Greece,  sooa  excited  die  jealoaty  of  Dionj* 
sins,  who  therefore  stopped  his  remittanees,  and  pot  bis  estate  In 
the  hands  of  his  own  stewards.  Howerer,  that  his  repulalioa  niigt^ 
not  sufier,  through  Plato's  means,  amongst  the  ptuknopbeis.  It 

■    *  TVrt  «u  •  druBCic  cMtmiiiTW,  f»>Lai>iil  v.A  fra«  Ofrvc  wA  i 
«•  tLaCd 
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retained  a  number  of  learned  men  in  his  court;  and  being  desirous 
to  outshine  them  all  in  disputation,  he  frequently  was  under  a  neces- 
sity of  introducing,  without  the  least  propriety,  the  arguments  he 
had  learnt  from  Plato.  He  now  wished  for  that  philosopher  again, 
and  repented  that  he  had  so  ill  availed  himself  of  hi^i  instructions. 
Like  a  tyrant,  therefore,  whose  desires,  howcrer  extravagant,  arc 
immediately  to  be  complied  with,  he  was  violently  bent  en  recalling 
him.  To  effect  this,  he  thought  of  every  expedient,  and  at  length 
prevailed  on  Archytas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophers, 
to  pledge  themselves  for  the  performance  of  his  promises,  and  to  per- 
suade him  to  return  to  Sicily;  for  it  was  Plato  that  first  introduced 
those  philosophers  to  Dionysius. 

On  their  part,  they  sent  Archidiunus  to  Plato,  and  Dionysius,  at 
the  same  time,  seat  some  galleys  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  join 
in  their  request.  The  tyrant  likewise  wrote  to  him,  and  told  him,  in 
plain  terms,  that  Dion  must  expect  no  favour  from  him,  if  Plato 
should  not  come  into  Sicily;  but,  ujjon  his  arrival,  he  might  depend 
on  every  thing  he  desired.  Dion  was  also  solicited  by  his  sister  and 
wife  to  pre\'ail  with  Plato  to  gratify  tlie  tyrant,  that  he  might  aq 
longer  have  an  apology  for  the  severity  of  his  treatment.  Plato^ 
therefore,  as  he  says  himself,  set  sail  the  third  time  for  Sicily: 

To  brave  Ctiarybdi>'  drcadl'ul  gulf  uiicc  mure". 

His  arrival  was  not  only  a  satisfaction  to  Dionysius,  but  to  all 
Sicily;  the  inhabitants  of  which  did  not  fail  to  implore  the  gods  that 
Plato  might  overcome  Philislus,  and  that  the  tyranny  might  expire 
under  the  influence  of  his  philosophy.  Plato  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  women  in  particular,  and  with  Dionysius  he  had  such  credit  as 
oo  other  person  could  boast;  for  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  him 
without  being  scHrclicd.  Wlien  Aristippus  the  Cyrenean  observed 
that  the  king  frequently  offered  Plato  money,  and  that  Plato  as  con- 
stantly refused  it,  he  said,  "  That  Dionysius  was  liberal  without 
danger  of  exhausting  his  treasury;  for  to  those  who  wsioted,  and 
would  take  money,  he  was  sparing  in  liis  oil'erf ;  but  profuse  where 
lie  knew  it  would  be  refused." 

After  the  first  civilities  were  over,  Plato  took  an  opportunity  to 
tnention  Dion,  but  the  tyrant  put  him  off,  till  at  last  expostulations 
«nd  animosities  took  place.  These,  however,  Dionysius  was  indus- 
trious to  conceal,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  over  Plato  from  the 
interest  of  Dion  by  repeated  favours  and  studied  civilities.  Tlie 
philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  immediately  publish  hi^ 
perfidy,  but  dissembled  his  resentment.  While  things  were  thus 
circumstanced,  Helicon  of  Cyzicus,  one  of  Plato's  followeri,  foretold 

•  Odji.  I.  n. 
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an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  as  it  happened  according  to  his  prediction, 
the  king,  in  admiration  of  his  learning,  rewarded  him  with  a  talents 
of  silver.  Upon  this  Aristippus,  jesting  among  the  rest  of  the  pluIo-<J 
6ophers,  told  them  he  had  something  extraordinary  likewise  to  prog' 
nosticate.  Being  entreated  to  make  it  known,  "  I  foresee,"  said  be 
"  that  in  a  siiort  time  there  will  be  a  quarrel  between  Dionysius  andj 
Plalo."  Soon  after  this,  Dionysius  sold  Dion's  estate,  and  converted| 
the  money  to  his  own  use.  Plato  was  removed  from  liis  apartmentij 
in  the  palace-gardens,  and  placed  within  the  purlieus  of  the  guards,,] 
•who  had  long  hated,  and  even  sought  to  kill  him,  on  a  suppositionf  J 
that  he  advised  the  tyrant  to  lay  down  his  government,  and  disband] 
Ms  army. 

Archytas,  who  had  engaged  for  Plato's  safety,  when  he  understooa  I 
his  danger,  sent  a  galley  to  demand  him;  and  the  tyrant,  to  juUiate^J^ 
his  enmity,  previous  to  his  departure,  mode  pompous  entertainments. 
■  At  one  of  them,  however,  he  could  not  help  saying,  "  1  suppose, 
Plato,when  you  return  to  your  companions  in  the  academy,  my  faults' 
Krill  often  be  the  subject  of  your  conversation."     "  I  hope,"  an- 
swered Plato,  "  we  shall  never  be  so  much  at  a  loss  for  subjects  ia 
the  academy,  as  to  talk  of  you."     Such  are  the  circumstances  whicbJ 
have  been  mentioned  concerning  Plato's  departure ;  but  they  are  not  < 
perfectly  consistent  with  Plato's  own  account. 

Dion  being  oifended  not  only  with  these  things,  but  with  some  in.<  | 
telligence  he  had  before  received  concerning  his  wife,  which  is  al« 
luded  to  in  Plato's  letter  to  Dionysius,  openly  declared  himself  hi»  I 
enemy.    The  affair  was  this:  Plato,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  was  de-^L 
aired  by  Dionysius  privately  to  consult  Dion,  whether  he  would  be 
averse  to  his  ivifc's  marrying  another  man ;    for  there  was  a  report, 
whether  true,  or  the  invention  of  his  enemies,  that  his  matrimonial 
BtHtc  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  and  that  there  was  a  coolness  betwixt 
him  and  Arete.     After  Plato  had  consulted  Dion  on  the  affair,  he 
wrote  to  Dionysius,  and  though  he  spoke  in  plain  terms  of  other 
matters,  he  mentioned  this  in  a  manner  that  could  only  be  intelligi- 
ble to  the  king.     He  told  him  that  he  had  talked  with  Dion  on  the 
business,  and  that  he  would  certainly  resent  It,  if  any  such  atteotpC  , 
were  made. 

While  any  prospect  of  an  accommodation  remained,  Dionysius  tooio 
no  further  steps  In  the  aftair;  but  when  that  prospect  was  gone,  and  I 
Plato  once  more  had  left  Sicily  in  displeasure,  he  compelled  Arete  to 
Diarry  Timocratcs;  and  In  this  Instance  he  fell  short  even  of  the  jus- 
tice and  lenity  of  his  father.  When  Philoxcnus,  who  had  married 
his  sister  Tiicste,  was  declared  his  enemy,  and  Hcd  through  fear  ouC 
of  Sicily,  Dionysius  sent  for  his  sister,  aud  reproached  Iter  with  he- 
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mg  privy  to  her  husband's  escape,  without  letting  him  know  it. 
Theste  answered,  without  fear  or  hesitation,  "  Do  you  think  m^ 
IXonysius,  so  bad  a  wife,  or  so  weak  a  woman,  that  if  I  had  known  of 
my  husband's  flight,  I  would  not  have  accompanied  him,  and  shared 
in  the  worst  of  his  fortunes  ?  Indeed  I  was  ignorant  of  it.  And  I  m* 
sure  TOU,  that  I  should  esteem  it  a  higher  honour  to  be  called  the  infe 
of  Philoxenus  the  exile,  than  the  sister  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant." 
The  king,  it  is  said,  admired  her  spirited  answer;  and  the  Syracnsan 
honoured  her  so  much,  that  she  retuned  her  princely  retinue  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  tyranny;  and  the  dtizens,  by  public  decree,  at- 
tended the  solemnity  of  her  fcneral.  This  is  a  digression,  but  it  may 
have  its  use. 

Dion  now  thought  of  nothing  bat  war.    Plato,  however,  was  a- 
gainst  it,  partly  on  account  of  the  hospitable  fevours  he  had  received 
from  Dionysius,  and  partly  because  of  the  advanced  age  of  Dion. 
6peusippus,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged 
him  to  rescue  from  slavery  his  native  Sicily,  that  stretched  forth  her 
hands  towards  him,  and  would  certidnly  receive  him  with  every  ex» 
pression  of  joy.   Speusippus,  when  he  attended  Plato  into  Sicily,  had 
mixed  more  with  the  people,  and  learnt  their  sentiments  with  regard 
to  the  government.    At  first,  indeed,  they  were  reserved,  and  sus- 
pected him  for  an  emissary  of  the  tyrant ;  but  by  degrees  he  obtained 
their  confidence.    In  short,  it  was  the  voice,  the  prayer  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  Dion  would  come,  though  without  either  army  or  navy,  to 
their  relief,  and  lend  them  only  his  name  and  his  presence  against  die 
tyrant.  Dion  was  encouraged  by  these  representations;  and  the  more 
effiMrtoally  to  conceal  his  intentions,  he  labed  what  forces  he  was 
able  by  means  of  his  friends.  He  was  assisted  in  this  by  many  states- 
men and  philosophers,  amongst  whom  was  Endemus  the  Cjrprian, 
i(on  occasion  of  whose  death  Aristotle  wrote  his  dialogue  on  the  soul), 
and  Hmonidcs  the  Leucadian.   These  engaged  in  his  interest  Miltas 
theThessalian,who  was  skilled  in  divination,  and  had  been  his  fellow- 
^cademician.    But  of  all  those  whom  the  tyrant  had  banished,  which 
were  no  fcwft  t)um  a  thousand,  no  more  than  twenty-five  gave  in 
their  names  for  the  service.    The  rest,  for  want  of  spirit,  would  not 
engage  in  the  cause.     The  general  rendezvous  was  in  the  island  of 
Zacynthus;  and  here,  when  the  little  army  was  assembled,  it  did  not 
amount  to  eight  hundred  men* :  but  they  were  men  who  had  aigw 
nalized  themselves  in  the  greatest  engagements;   they  were  in  per> 
feet  discipline,  and  inured  to  hardship;  in  courage  and  conduct  ibef 
)>ad  no  sqperiors  in  the  army:  in  short,  they  were  such  mcib«s  wer^ 


*  Diodonis  enlargei  with  great  proprietj  on  the  «xtiwtdiiMrjp  ipirit  and  mcccm  tl- 
t)iis  eDteipriic.    Lib.  :(Ti. 
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likely  to  serve  the  cause  of  Dion,  in  animatiog,  by  their  example, 
those  who  came  to  his  standard  in  Sicily. 

Yet  tliesc  men,  when  they  understood  that  they  were  to  be  led 
against  Dionysius,  were  disheartened,  and  condemned  the  rash  rcseot- 
'  inent  of  Dion,  the  consequence  of  which  they  looked  upon  as  cer- 
tain ruin.  Nor  were  they  less  offended  with  their  commanders, aad 
those  who  had  enlisted  them,  because  they  had  concealed  the  design ; 
,  ©f  the  service.  But  when  Dion,  in  a  public  speech,  after  showing 
them  the  feeble  state  of  Dionysius's  government,  told  them  that  he 
considered  them  rather  as  so  many  officers  whom  he  carried  to  head 
the  people  of  Sicily,  already  prepared  to  revolt,  than  as  private  menj 
and  when  Alcimcnes,  who,  in  birth  and  reputation,  was  the  principal 
man  in  Acliaia,  had  concurred  in  the  address  of  Dion,  and  joined  In 
|tbe  expedition,  they  then  were  satisfied. 

It  was  now  about  midsummer;    the  Etesian  winds*  prevailed  at 
cca,  and  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  when  Dion  prepared  a  magnificeDt 
sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  marched  in  procession  to  the  temple,  with 
his  men  under  arms.     After  the  sacrifice,  he  gave  them  a  feast  io 
the  mce-pround  of  the  Zacynthians.     They  were  astonished  at  the 
qtuntity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  that  was  exhibited  od  this  occasion, 
so  far  above  the  ordinary  fortunes  of  a  private  man ;  and  they  con- 
cluded that  8  person  of  such  opulence  would  not,  at  a  late  period  of 
life,  expose  himself  to  dangers,  without  a  fair  prospect  of  success, 
iind  tlie  certain  support  of  friends.    After  the  usual  prayers  and  liba- 
tions,  the  moon  was  eclipsed.  This  was  nothing  strange  to  Dion,  wlto 
knew  the  variations  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  this  defection  of  the 
moon's  light  was  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  her 
and  the  sun :  but  as  the  soldiers  were  troubled  about  it,  Miltua,  the 
tllviuer,  tuuk  upon  him  to  give  it  a  proper  turn,  and  assured  them 
that  it  portended  the  sudden  obscurity  of  something  that  was  at  pre- 
sent glorious;  that  this  glorious  object  could  be  no  other  than  Dio> 
nysius,  whose  lustre  would  be  extinguished  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily, 
This  interpretation  he  communicated  in  as  public  a  manner  as  pos> 

*  TIteu  wiiidt  blew  regularly  at  •  certain  Kuon  of  lira  jear.  Strabo  tomeliniM  ulb 
fhrm  east,  and  >ometiam  north  wind<;  bul,  to  convey  Dion  rrom  Zacyuthus  ta  Pacbjr- 
nun,  tlicy  must  liavc  bl<iwu  from  the  ent.  Pliny  iiinkej  the  £tr«iun  winds  ihc  laac  a* 
tht  uurth-caat  wind.  Jquilo  in  attatt  media  mutat  noincii,  it  Ktciiai  xaculur.  Hat,  Nm. 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  54.  He  lelli  lu  wbeo  the  windt  begin:  xviii.  Colenil.  Auguttif  JUgfftt 
^u'U»  accidit  vtalutiMi,  Ktaiarumfinc  PreHromi  iVtiliu  iiiri^iiiNt,  ibid.  lib.  »nii.  e.  ti. 
And  when  they  end  :  Dccimo  Scxlo  Culcnd,  Octob.  ^gypio  Spirvt  ijiiam  tehtt  tirrv.  tjoti' 
tuT  mututino,  Etctieque  deiiiiunt,  ibid.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  31.  Tliua  it  seems  that  Uiey  lai( 
about  two  months.  (Pliny,  in  auotlier  placei  says  forty  days,  lib.  ii.  cap.  47.),  and  (h* 
Rlief  uf  such  galea  in  Uiat  >eas«D  is  plainly  preTiUeaUol,  Aristotle  McoucU  for  lli«a 
from  Uie  convciily  tt  the  eanb. 
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•ibli^ ;  bat  from  the  prodigy  of  the  bees**, »  swarm  of  whici).  settled  oo 
the  stern  of  Piou's  ship,  be  intimated  to  his  friends  his  apprvhen- 
sions  that  the  great  affairs  wliich  Dion  was  then  prosecuting,,  after 
flourishing  awhile,  would  come  to  nothing.  Dionysiys,  too,  ibfif 
said,  had  many  {Hrodigies  on  this  occasion.  An  eagle  snatched  ft  jft* 
velin  from  one  of  his  guards,  and,  after  flying  aloft  with  it,  dropped 
it  in  the  se9>  The  waters  of  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  wj^ttt 
fresh  for  one  whole  day,  as  plainly  appeared  to  every  one  that,  tasted 
them.  He  had  pigs  farrowed  perfect  in  all  their  other  parts,  but 
without  ears.  The  diviners  interpreted  this  as  an  omen  of  rebeliioa 
9nd  revolt}  the  people,  they  said,  wonld  oo  longer  give  ear  to  tbp 
mandates  of  the  tyrant.  The  freshness  of  the  sea-water  imported, 
that  the  Syracosiuis,  ftfter  their  harsh  and  severe  treatment,  would  eot 
joy  milder  and  better  times.  The  eagle  was  tl^  minister  of  Jove^ 
and  the  javelin  an  ensign  of  power  aod  government:  thus,  the  father 
of  the  godfl  had  destined  the  overtbrowand  abolition  of  the  tyranpy, 
These  things  ^e  have  ffom  Theupompus. 

Dion's  soldiers  were  conveyed  in  two  transports.  These  were  ac^. 
compaoied  by  another  smaller  vessel,  and  two  more  of  thirty  oars. 
Besides  the  arms  of  those  who  attended  him,  he  took  with  him  two 
thousand  shields,  a  large  quantity  of  darts  and  javelins,  and  a  consi- 
derable supply  of  provisions,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  in  th^ 
Otp^tion;  for  they  put  off  to  the  main  sea,  because  they  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  coast  it  along,  being  informed  that  Philistus  was  sta-i 
l&oned  off  Ja|>ygia  to  watch  their  motions.  Having  sailed  with  a  gen- 
tle wind  about  twelve  days,  on  the  thirteenth  they  arrived  at  Pachy- 
Dus,  a  promontory  in  Sicily.  There  the  pilot  advised  Dion  to  land 
his  men  immediately;  for  if  they  once  doubled  the  cape,  they  might 
OODtinue  at  sieaa  long  time  before  they  could  have  a  gale  from -the 
south  at  that  season  of  the  year  t  but  Dion,  wiu>  was  afraid  of  making 
a  descent  too  near  the  enemy,  and  chose  rather  to  make  good  his 
landing  in  some  remoter  part  of  tlie  island,  doubled  the  cape  notwith- 
ttaodiog.  Tbey  had  not  sailed  far  before  a  strong  gale  from  the 
north,  and  a  high  sea,  drove  thepi  quite  off  Sicily.  At  the  same  tima 
th^re  was  a  vblent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning;  for  it  was  about 
the  rising  of  Arcturus ;  and  it  was  accompanied  with  such  dreadful 
nuns,  and  the  weather  was  in  every  respect  so  tempestuous,  that  tbt 
afiiighted  sailors  knew  not  where  they  were,  till  they  found  them-r 
selves  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  storm  to  Cercina,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.-  This  craggy  iskod  was  surrounded  with  such  dang^rpufl 
rocks,  that  they  narrowly  escaped  beiqg  dashed  to  pieces:  bat  b^ 

*  Thit  sapeMitioD  prertiled  op  ln»  anonpi  tlie  Romans  tbto  MB«nMt  |b<  QtMltn 
Sec  tbe  Life  at  Brutus. 
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working  hard  wiili  their  pojcs,  tiicy  kept  clear,  with  much  diffictilry, 
till  the  storm  iihatcd.  They  were  then  informed  iiy  a  vessel,  which 
accidentally  came  up  with  them,  th;it  they  were  at  tlie  head  of  whnf 
Is  called  the  Great  Syrtis*.  In  this  horril>le  situatitni  they  were  fur- 
ther disheartened  hy  finding  themselves  hecalmed;  but,  after  beniing 
alwut  for  some  time,  a  gale  sprunij  up  suddenly  from  the  south.  On 
lliii  unexpected  ctiange,  as  flic  wind  increased  upon  them,  they  made 
all  their  sail,  and  imploring  the  assistance  o(  the  gods,  once  more  ptit 
oflto  sea  in  quest  of  Sicily.  After  an  easy  passage  of  five  days,  they 
arrived  at  ISIitioa,  a  small  town  in  Sieilyt,  belonging  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians. Sy  niilusj,  a  friend  of  Dion's,  was  then  governor  of  the  place, 
and  as  he  knew  not  tliiit  this  little  fleet  belonged  to  Dion,  he  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  huirling  of  his  men.  The  soldiers  leaped  out 
of  tl»e  vessels  in  afttis,  but  killed  none  that  opjxiscd  them;  for  Dion, 
on  account  of  his  fiiend>hip  with  Synalus,  had  forbidden  them. 
However,  they  ran  in  one  body  with  the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and 
tlms  made  themselves  masters  of  it.  When  Dion  and  the  governor 
met,  mutual  salutations  passed  between  them,  and  the  former  restored 
him  his  town  unhurt.  Synalus,  in  return,  entertained  his  suldicnt, 
and  su|>|ilicd  htm  with  necessaries. 

It  liap|)ened  that  Dionysins,  a  little  before  this,  had  saik-d  with 
eighty  slii|>s  for  It;dy,  and  this  absenn?  of  his  gave  them  no  small  cn- 
cnurngement;  insomuch,  that  when  I>ion  invited  his  men  to  refresh 
themselves  for  some  time  after  their  fatigues  at  sea,  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  making  a  proper  u«e  of  the  present  moment,  and  called 
upon  him,  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them  to  Syracuse.  He  therefore 
left  his  usele.ss  arms  and  baggage  with  Synalus,  and  having  engaged 
him  to  transmit  them  to  him  at  a  proper  opportunity,  marched  forSy- 
racOse.  Two  hundred  of  the  Agiigenii\K-  tavaliy,  who  inhabited  the 
country  about  ICcnomus,  immediately  revolted,  and  joined  hiiii  in  his 
march,  and  iIk-sc  were  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gcla. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  so«m  reaching  Syracuse,  Timoerates,  wlio 
had  married  Di<m's  wife,  and  was  ap|M>intcd  regent  in  the  absence  of 
Dionysius,  immediately  despatched  letters  to  acquaint  him  with  the   I 
event.    In  the  nie;ni  while  he  applied  himself  to  prevent  all  tumultii 
in  tliir  city,  for  the  people  wore  greatly  unimated  on  the  report  of 
Dion's  arrival,  though  the  uncertainty  they  were  under  as  yet  kept   I 
them  cpiiet.     A  singular  accident  hapi)ened  to  the  courier  who  was 
despatched  with  Utters  for  Dionysius:  as  he  was  passing  througli  the 
territory  of  Rhrgium  to  Caulonia,  where  the  tyrant  then  wa.s,  hr  met    I 
an  acf|uaintance  of  his  returning  home  with  a  newly  offered  sacrifice, 

*  Nvl  fir  froiu  Tripuli.  t  On  llic  loatb  co«>l. 

;  Uiudomi  call*  him  Fjtalui, 
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and  having  taken  a  little  of  the  flesh  for  his  own  use*,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way.  At  night,  however,  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  • 
little  rest,  and  retired  to  sleep  in  a  wood  by  the  side  of  the  road.  A 
wolf,  allured  by  the  smell  of  the  flesh,  cane  up  while  he  was  asleep^ 
and  carried  it  off,  together  with  the  bag  of  letters  to  which  it  was  fast- 
ened. When  the  courier  awaked,  he  sought  a  long  time  to  no  par- 
pose  for  his  despatches,  and  being  determined  not  to  face  Dionysiue 
without  them,  he  absconded.  Thus  it  was  a  considerable  time  after, 
and  from  other  hands,  that  Dionysius  was  informed  of  Pion's  arrival 
in  Sicily. 

Dion,  in  his  march,  was  joined  by  the  Camarinaeans,  and  many  re- 
volters  from  the  territory  of  Syracuse.     The  Leonttoes  and  Campa- 
uians,  who,  with  Timocrales,  guarded  the  Epipole,  being  misled  bf 
a  report  designedly  propagated  by  Dion,  that  he  intended  to  attack 
their  cities  first,  quitted  tlu:ir  present  station,  and  went  to  take  care ' 
of  their  own  concerns.    Dion  being  informed  of  this,  while  he  lay 
near  Acrse,  decamped  in  the  night,  and  came  to  the  river  Anapu% 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  ten  furlongs  from  the  city.    There  be 
halted,  and  sacrificed  by  the  river,  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  rising 
sun.    The  diviners  informed  him  that  tlte  gods  gave  a  promise  of 
victory,  and  as  be  had  himself  assumed  a  garland  at  the  sacrifice,  all 
that  were  present  immediately  did,  the  same.     He  was  now  joined  by 
about  five  thou!>and,  wlio  were  indeed  ill  furnished  with  arms;  but 
their  courage  supplied  that  dcficiencyt*     When  he  gave  orders  to 
march.  Liberty  was  the  word,  and  they  rtished  forward  with  the 
highest  acclamations  of  joy.     The  most  considerable  citizens  of  Sy- 
racuse, dressed  ail  in  white,  met  him  at  the  gates.  The  populace  fell 
with  great  fury  on  Dionysius 's  party ;  but  in  particular  they  seized  hit 
spies,  a  set  of  wretches  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  vent  about  the 
city  10  collect  the  sentimenu  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  comma- 
oicate  them  to  the  tyrant.    'Jlieae  were  the  first  that  suffered,  beinf 
knocked  down  wherever  they  were  met.     When  Timocrates  fuiutd 
that  he  coaM  not  join  the  garrison  in  the  citadel,  he  fled  on  bone- 
back  out  ol  the  city,  and  spread  a  geneial  terror  and  dismay  wbeie 
he  passed;   mafoifying  all  the  while  the  forces  of  Dioo,  that  it 
might  not  appear  a  slight  effort,  against  which  be  was  unable  to  de- 
Head  the  place. 

Dion  Quw  made  his  public  entry  into  the  town;  he  was  dressed  ia 
a  munificent  suit  of  armour,  bis  brother  Megacles  mawhing  oa  tlie 


*  T«  cnrf  kaae  p<n  of  Ibc  (ictia,  and  I*  p*e  put  af  it  to  aoy  powa  dHl  iha  I 
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right  h«ntl,  and  Calippus  the  Athenian  on  the  left,  with  garlands  on 
tlieir  lieiidx.  He  was  followed  by  a  hundred  foreign  soldiers,  who 
were  iiis  bcdy  guard;  and  after  tlu-se  niarclied  the  rest  of  the  army  in 
proper  order,  under  (he  conduct  of  tlieir  respective  officers.  The  Sy- 
racusans  looked  upon  this  procession  as  sacred.  Tlicy  considered  it 
as  the  triumphal  entry  of  Liberty,  which  would  once  more  establish 
the  popular  government,  after  a  suppression  of  forty-eight  years. 

When  Pioii  entered  at  the  Menitidian  gate,  silence  was  commanded 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  he  ordered  freedom  to  be  proclaimed  to 
tlic  Syracusans  and  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians,  in  the  name  of  Dion  and 
IVfegacles,  who  came  to  abolish  tyranny.  Being  desirous  to  address 
the  people  in  a  speech,  he  marched  up  tp  the  Achradina,  As  he 
passed  through  the  streets,  the  people  prepared  thi'ir  victims  on  tables 
placed  before  their  doors,  scattered  flowers  on  his  head,  and  offered 
up  their  prayers  to  him  as  to  their  tutelar  deity.  At  the  foot  of  the 
citadel,  under  the  ptnfapylffi,  there  was  a  lofty  sun-dial*,  which  had 
been  placed  there  by  Dionysius.  From  the  eminence  of  this  build- 
ing he  addressed  the  citizens,  and  exhorted  them  earnestly  to  assert 
their  liberties.  The  people,  in  their  turn,  nominated  Dion  and  his 
brother  prjctors  to  the  city,  and  at  their  request  appointed  tlicm 
twenty  colleagues,  Jialf  of  whom  were  of  those  who  returned  with 
Dion  from  exile. 

At  first  it  was  considered  by  the  soothsayers  as  a  good  omen,  that 
Dion»  when  he  addressed  the  people,  had  under  his  feet  the  stately 
edifice  wi^ich Dionysius  had  erected  ;  but  upon  reflection,  that  this  edi- 
fice on  which  he  had  been  declared  general  was  a  sun-dial,  they  were 
apprehensive  that  l>is  present  [xiwer  and  grandeur  might  be  subject 
to  decline, 

Dion,  in  the  next  place,  took  the  castle  of  Epipol2e,  released  the 
prisoners  who  were  confined  there,  and  invested  it  with  a  strong  wall. 
Seven  days  after  this  event,  Dionysius  arrived  from  Italy,  and  entered 
the  citadel  from  the  sea.  Dion,  ot  the  same  time,  received  from 
Synalus  the  arms  and  ammunition  he  had  left  with  him.  These  he 
distributed  amongst  the  citizens  as  far  as  they  would  go;  the  rest 
armed  themselves  as  well  as  they  were  able;  and  all  expressed  the 
utmost  alacrity  for  the  service.  Dionysius  at  first  sent  agents  in  a 
private  manner  to  Dion,  to  try  what  terms  might  be  made  with  him, 
Dion  refused  to  hear  any  overtures  in  private.  The  Syracusans,  he 
told  them,  were  now  a  free  people,  and  what  they  had  to  ortcr  mtist 
be  addressed  to  them  in  public.     Upon  this  they  made  specious  pro* 

*  riif  rccydr*  wu  Ike  first  who  iiiTciited  dikli  lo  nark  the  hour  nf  i)ie  ihT,  abent 
llitee  bimdrrrt  yon  ifter  the  tinre  of  Homer.  But  hcfon  hia  thne  the  Pbceaiciwit  ha4 
cuatrivcii  a  dial  iu  ibc  ulc  oi  bcyjioi,  ittuch  desciibvd  tliv  (uUlKc*. 
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p;sal«  to  the  citizens,  promised  them  an  abatement  of  tlieir  taxes, 
•nd  an  exemption  from  serving  in  the  wars,  even  though  those  wars 
should  be  undertaken  by  their  own  approbation.  Tlie  Syracusans 
held  these  pro|K>snls  in  derision;  and  Dion  answered,  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  Dionysius  to  speak  of  terms  without  resigning,  in  the 
first  place,  the  regal  government;  and  that,  if  he  took  this  measure, 
he  might  dejwnd  on  all  the  good  offices  so  near  a  relation  might  be 
inclined  to  do  him,  at  least  in  every  thing  that  was  just  and  reasonable. 
Dionysius  seemed  to  consent  to  these  terms,  and  ngain  sent  his  agents 
to  desire  that  a  deputation  of  the  Syracusans  would  attend  him  in 
the  citadel,  in  t)rder  to  settle  articles  for  the  public  tranquillity.  He 
assured  them  that  he  had  such  to  offer  them,  as  they  could  not  but 
accept;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  willing  to  come 
Into  such  as  they  had  to  offer  him.  Dion,  therefore,  selected  a 
number  of  the  citizens  for  this  deputation;  and  the  general  report 
from  the  citadel  was,  that  Dionysius  would  resign  his  authority  in  a 
^•oluntary  manner. 

Tliis,  however,  was  no  more  than  a  stratagem  to  amuse  the  Syra- 
cusans, The  deputies  no  sooner  arrived  than  they  were  imprisoned ; 
and  early  next  morning,  after  he  had  plied  the  mercenaries  with 
wine,  he  ordered  them  to  sally  out  and  attack  the  wall  which  had 
been  built  by  Dion.  This  unexpected  assault  was  carried  on  with 
great  vigour  by  \\\&  barbarians.  They  broke  through  the  works,  and 
falling  with  great  impetuosity  and  loud  shouts  on  the  Syracusans, 
soon  put  them  to  fligiit.  Dion's  foreign  troops  took  the  alarm,  and 
hastened  to  their  relief;  but  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  citizens 
disordired  their  ranks,  and  rendered  it  difficult  for  tliem  to  give  any 
effectual  assistance.  Dion,  perceiving  that  in  this  tumult  his  orders 
could  not  be  heard,  instructed  them  by  his  example,  and  charged  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy.  The  battle,  where  he  fought  in  person,  was 
fierce  and  bloody.     He  was  known  to  the  enemy. as  well  as  to  his 

^Own  party,  and  they  rushed  with  the  utmost  violence  to  the  quarter 
tvliere  he  fought.  His  age,  indeed,  rendered  him  unfit  for  such  au 
engagement,  but  he  maintained  the  fight  with  great  vigour,  and  cut 
in  pieces  many  of  the  entmy  that  attacked  him.  At  length  he  was 
wounded  in  the  head  with  a  lance;  his  shield  was  pierced  through  in 
many  places,  with  the  darts  and  spears  that  were  levelled  against  him ; 

nnd  his  armour  no  longer  resisting  the  blows  he  received  in  this  close 
engagement,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  immediately  carried  oft 
by  his  soldiers,  and  leaving  the  command  to  Timonides,  lie  rode 
about  the  city  to  i^Hy  the  fugitives.  Soon  after  he  brought  a  detach- 
ment of  foreign  soldiers,  wITfth  he  had  left  to  guard  the  Acliradina, 
IS  a  fresh  reserve  a^inst  the  cneniy.    Tliis,  however,  was  unoeces- 
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sary.  They  had  phiced  their  whole  ho]>es  of  retnking  the  city  in  their 
first  sally,  and  liiidinu;  so  powerful  a  resistuiice,  fHiigued  with  tlu; 
action,  they  rftreutcd  into  the  ciiiidel.  As  soon  as  tlicy  began  to 
fall  bnck,  the  Greek  si>l(liers  bore  hard  upon  them,  and  pur&uetl 
tliem  to  the  walls.  Dion  lost  seventy  four  men,  and  a  very  great 
number  of  the  enemy  fell  in  this  action.  The  victory  was  so  impor- 
tant that  the  Syracusans  rewarded  each  of  the  foreign  soldiers  with 
a  hundred  aiinn;,  and  Dion  was  preMntcd  by  his  artuy  with  a  crown 
of  gold. 

Soon  after  this,  messengers  caiue  from  Diouysius  with  letters  to 
Dion,  from  the  women  of  his  family.  Besides  these,  there  was  one 
inscribed,  "  Hipparitiiis  to  liis  fmliei  Dion;"  for  this  was  the  name 
of  Dion's  son.  Timwus  say!>,  indued,  that  he  was  called  Arctteus, 
from  his  mother  Arete;  iHit  I  think  credit  is  nitlicr  to  be  given  to 
Tinvonides;  vviio  was  liis  friend  and  fellow-soldier.  The  rest  of  the 
letters,  which  were  read  0]n-Dly  before  the  Syracusans,  contained 
various  solicitiitions  and  entreaties  from  the  women.  The  letter 
which  appeared  to  come  from  Uipparinus,  the  people,  out  of  respect 
to  tiie  father,  would  not  hiive  .sutlertd  to  be  opened  iu  pulilic;  but 
Dion  insisted  that  it  should  he  so.  It  proved  to  be  a  letter  from 
Diouysius  himself,  directed  indeed  to  Dion,  but  in  reality  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Syracuse ;  for  though  it  curried  the  air  of  request  aud 
a^iolugy,  it  liad  an  obvious  tendency  lo  render  Dion  obnoxious  to  the 
citizens.  Fie  reminded  hitn  of  the  zeal  he  had  formerly  shown  for 
Itis service;  he  llneateued  him  thmugh  his  dearest  connexions,  his 
sister,  his  son,  and  his  wife;  and  !us  uietvaees  were  followed  by  the 
most  passionate  entreaties  and  the  most  aliject  lamentations.  But 
the  most  trying  part  of  his  address  was  that  where  he  enircuted  Dion 
i»ot  to  destroy  the  government,  and  give  that  freedom  to  his  invete- 
rate enemies,  by  means  of  which  they  would  prosecute  iiim  to  deatli, 
but  to  retain  the  regal  [wwer  himself,  fur  the  protection  of  bisfuinily 
ami  friends. 

,  This  letter  did  Qot  produce  those  sentiments  in  the  people  which 
it  sliould  naturally  have  done.  Instead  of  exciting  admiration  ofthat 
iioIjIv  tirmiicss  and  magnanimity,  w-hieh  could  prefer  the  public 
utility  to  the  tcudcrest  private  connexions,  it  occasioned  jealousies 
and  fears.  The  jieople  saw,  or  thouglit  they  saw,  that  Dion  wm 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  being  favourable  to  Diouysius.  They 
already  began  to  wish  for  another  geneial,  and  it  was  with  {Mrculiar 
»utisfaction  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Hcraclides.  This  lleraclidesi, 
who  had  been  banished  by  the  tyrant,  had  once  a  distinguished  tom- 
mand  in  the  army,  and  was  a  man  of  consideraide  military  abilities^ 
but  irresolute,  iucuiistant,  and  particuhirly  unsteady  when  be  bad  9 


collate  in  conamand.     He  bad  some  time  before  had  a  diiTereiM^ 
with  Dion  in  Pek^xmnesus,  and  therefore  resolved  on  his  own  strengtW 
to  make  war  on  Dionysius.     When  he  arrived  at  Syracuse,  he  fomA 
the  tyrant  l^se  besiegi«i,  and  tlie  Syracusans  elated  with  their  sbc 
cess.    Ufa.  tint  object,  therefore,  was  to  eourt  the  people,  and  let 
thisparpoae  be  had  all  the  necessary  talents;  an  insirKiatifigaddreasj 
and  that  kind  of  flattery  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  raaltitude<    THt 
business  was  the  more  easy  to  him,  as  the  forbidding  gravity  of  Dkn 
was  thought  too  haughty  for  a  popular  state;  besides,  the  Syrecussiri^ 
already  tosOl^  witii  success,  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  free  people^ 
though  <hey  had' not  in  realitj^' their  freedom.    Thus  they  eonvenetf 
themielves  without  any  sumaons,  and  appointed  Heraclides  l^k/it 
admiral.     Indeed,' when  Dioti  remonstrated  against  tl)»t  proc^ed}ri|f^ 
and  showed  then,°that  by  thus  constituting  Heraclides  admiraij  ^i^ 
•uperseded  the  ofioe«f  general^,  which  they  had  before  conferred  '<« 
him,  with  some  reluctance  they  deprived  HerBclides  of  the  commis- 
sion thef  had  given  him.    When  tliis  afikir  was  settled,  Dion  invittl 
Heraclides  to  bis  Kbuse,  and  gently  expostulated  with  him  on'ttte 
HBpropriety  of  attending  to  a  punctilio  of  bonottr,  ata  time  whentihe 
least  inattention  to  the  common  cause  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 
He  then  called  «n  assembly,  appointed  Heraclides'admiral,  and  ptt' 
Tailed  with  the  citizens  to  allow  him  such  a  guard  as  they  had  befiVM' 
granted  to  himself  Heraclides  treated  Dion  with  all  tlie  appearand 
of  respect,  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  him,  and  seemed  attentive 
to  his  eotftmands ;  but  in  private  he  corrupted  the  people,  and  en- 
eauraged  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and  dissatisfaction ;  so  tliat  Dion  wn^ 
involved  in  continual  disturbances  and  disquiet.     If  he  advised  thwt 
Kouysius  should  be  permitted  to  make  his  retreat  in  safety,  he  w*b 
eensared  as  designing  tu  favour  and  protect  him ;  if  to  avoid  thoa^ 
MspieioBS,  he  was  for  continuing  the  siege,  he  was  accused  of  pro^ 
Mactii^th*  war,  that  lie  might  tlie  longer  retain  his  command,  tltHi 
keep  the  eitizens  in  subjection. 

'  There  was  in  the  city  one  Socis,  infamous  for  his  insolence  and 
^ifHtajijAp  tiiought  the  perfection  of  liberty  was  the  licentioosnew 
tttpettKr  Tliis  fellow  openly  attacked  Dion,  and  told  the  people. 
In  publie  assembly,  that  they  had  only  changed  the  inattention  of -« 
dninken  and  dissolute  tyrant,  for  the  crafty  vigilance  of  a  sober  aiaa- 
ter.  Immediately  after  this  he  left  the  assembly,  and  next  day  waa 
aeea  fanning  naked  through  the  streets,  as  if  from  somebody  tlial 
pursued  him,  with  his  head  and  &ce  covered  with  blood.  In  tMi' 
Aondition  he  ran  into  the  market-place,  and  told  the  people  tint  M' 
had  been  assaulted  by  Dion's  foreign  soldiers;  at  the  same  tiN# 
•itowing  them  a  wound  in  hib  bead,  which,  he  sai^  ^i^  iMiifitM^ 
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him.    Dion,  upon  tills,   whs  generally  condemned,  and  accused  of 
silencing  the  people  by  .sanguinary  metliods;  he  cunie,  however^ 
before  this  irregular  and  tumultuous  aajembly  in  his  own  vindication, 
and  made  it  appear  that  this  Socis  was  brother  to  one  uf  Diouysius'» 
guards,  and  that  he  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  rai«e  a  tumult   in 
the  city;  the  only  resource  the  tyrant  had  now  left  being  that  of 
exciting  dissensions  among  the  people.     The  surgeons,  also,  who 
examined  the  wound,  found  that  it  was  not  occasioned  by  any  violent 
blow.     The  wounds  made  by  weapons  are  geneially  deepest  in  the 
middle;  but  this  was  both  superlicial,  and  of  an  equal  depth  from 
one  end  to  the  other;  besides,  being  discontinuous,  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  effect  of  one  incision,  but  to  have  been  made  at  different 
times,  probably  as  he  was  best  able  to  endure  the  pain.     At  the  same 
time  there  were  some  who  deposed,  that  having  seen  Socis  runoiug 
naked  and  wounded,  and  being  informed  liy  him  that  he  was  flying 
from  the  pursuit  of  Dion's  foreign  soldiers,   who  had  just  then 
wounded  him,  they  hastened  to  take  the  pursuers;  that,  however,  tltcy 
could  meet  with  no  such  persons,  but  found  a  razor  lying  under  a 
hollow  stone,  near  the  place  from  whence   they  hiul  observed   him 
come.     All  these  circumstances  made  strongly  against  him;    but 
when  his  own  servants  gave  evidence  that  he  went  out  of  his  bouse 
alone  before  day-light  with  a  razor  in  his  hand,  Dion's  accusers  with- 
drew.    The  people,  by  a  general  vote,  condemned  .Socis  to  die,  and 
were  once  more  reconciled  to  Dion. 

Nevertheless,  their  jealousy  of  his  soldiers  remained.  And  as  tiM 
war  was  now  principally  carried  on  by  sea,  Pbilistus  being  come  to 
the  support  of  Dionysius  with  a  considerable  fleet  from  Japygiu,  i]\cf 
i'ld  uot  sec  the  necessity  of  retaining  in  their  sen'ice  thos«  Greckt 
who  were  no  seamen,  and  mast  de^iend  for  protection  on  the  uaval 
force.  Their  confldence  in  their  own  strength  was  likewise  greatly 
Increased  by  an  advantage  tlicy  had  gained  at  sea  aguiust  Fhilistu!>» 
whom  they  used  in  a  very  barbarous  maoucr.  Ephorus  relates,  tlutt, 
after  Itis  ship  was  taken,  he  slew  himself;  but  Tiuionitles,  who  at- 
tended Dion  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  writing  to  SjH'u»ippu» 
the  philoso|>her,  gives  the  story  tlius:  Philistus's  galley  Iwrimf  rim 
aground,  he  was  taken  prisoner  alive,  and,  after  being  disarmed  ami 
stripped,  was  exposed  naked,  thougii  ao  old  man,  to  every  kind  of  in<< 
suit.  They  afterwards  cut  off  his  head,aud  ordered  tiicir  children  to 
drag  his  body  through  the  Achradina,  and  throw  it  into  tiie  quarry. 
Tiniecus  represents  the  indignity  offered  his  remains  to  be  still  greater. 
The  boys,  he  says,  tied  a  rope  about  his  lame  leg,  and  so  drnggvU 
bim  through  the  city;  the  Syracusans,  in  the  mean  while,  insulting 
over  his  carcase,  whcu  they  saw  /dm  lied  by  the  leg  who  had  Mtd,  Jf 
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would  ill  become  Diom/sius  tofiyfrom  his  throne  by  the  swiftness 
of  his  horse,  which  he  ought  never  to  quit  till  he  was  dragged  from 
it  by  the  heels.  Philistus,  iioVever,  tells  us,  that  this  was  not  said  to 
Dionysius  by  himself,  but  by  another.  It  is  plain,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  Timseus  takes  every  occasion,  from  Pbilistus's  known  adlierence 
to  arbitrary  power,  to  load  him  with  riie  keenest  reproaches.  Those 
whom  he  injured  are  in  some  degree  excusable,  if  in  their  Fesentmeot 
they  treated  faim  with  indignities  after  death;  but  wherefore  sIkwM 
his  biographers,  whom  he  never  injured,  and  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  works,  wherefore  should  they  exhibit  him,  with  all  the  exag- 
gerations of  «c«rrility,  in  those  scenes  of  distress  to  which  fortune 
sometimes  reduces  the  best  of  men?  On  the  other  hand  Ephorusis 
no  less  extravagant  iu  liis  encomiums  on  Philistus.  He  knows  well 
how  to  throw  into  shades  the  foibles  of  the  human  character,  and  to 
give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  most  indefensible  conduct;  but,  with 
all  his  eloquence,  with  all  his  art,  he  cannot  rescue  Philistus  from  the 
imputation  of  being  th«  roost  strenuous  assertor  of  arbitrary  p>>wer,  of 
being  the  fondest  follower  and  admirer  of  the  luxury,  the  magnificence, 
the  alliance  of  tyrants.  Upon  the  whole,  he  who  neither  defends 
the  principles  of  Philistus,  nor  insults  over  his  misfortunes,  will  hest 
discharge  tlie  duty  of  a  historian, 

After  the  death  of  Philistus,  Dionysius  offered  to  surrender  the 
citadel  to  Dion,  together  with  the  arms,  provisions,  and  soldiers,  and 
an  advance  of  five  nionthE  pay,  on  condition  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  into  Italy,  and  there  enjoy  the  revenues  of  Gyata,  a 
fruitful  track  of  country  in  the  territory  of  Syracuse,  reaching  from 
the  sea  to  the  middle  of  the  country.  Dion,  refu!>ing  to  negoclate 
on  his  own  account,  referred  the  ambassadors  to  the  Syracusans} 
and  as  tliey  expected  that  Dionysius  would  shortly  come  alive  into 
their  hands,  they  were  dismissed  without  audience.  Upon  this  the 
tyrant,  leaving  his  eldest  son  Apollocrites  to  defend  the  citadel,  em  ■ 
barked  with  his  must  valuable  treasures,  and  a  few  select  friends,  and, 
s^ng  with  a  fair  wind,  escaped  Hcraclides  the  admiral. 

The  tynmt's  escape  greatly  exasperated  ihe  people  against  Here- 
clides;  and,  in  order  to  appease  them,  he  proposed  by  Hippo,  one  of 
the  orators,  that  there  should  be  an  equal  division  of  lands;  alleging, 
that  equality  was  the  first  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  poverty 
and  slavery  were  synonymous  terms.  At  the  same  time  that  he  sup- 
ported Hippo  in  the  promotion  of  this  scheme,  he  encouraged  the  fac- 
tion against  Dion,  who  opposed  it.  At  length  he  prevailed  with  th« 
people  not  only  to  pass  this  law,  but  to  make  a  decree,  tliat  the  pay  of 
the  foreign  soldiers  should  be  stopped,  and  new  commanders  chosen, 
that  they  might  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  severe  discipline  of  Dioiu 
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people  shouted  for  joy.  Witl>  tears  they  implored  that  he  niigbJ 
once  more  be  at  their  head:  they  reinemhcrcd  his  intrepidity  in  the 
Diost  trying  dangers :  they  remembered  the  courage  that  he  showed 
hiniself,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  inspired  them,  wheu  h« 
led  them  against  the  enemy.  Archonides  and  Telesidea  from  the 
auxiliaries,  and  Hellanicus,  witii  four  more  from  the  cavalry,  wcr« 
immediately  despatched  to  Leontiuro,  where,  making  tlic  best  of  their 
way,  they  arrived  in  the  close  of  the  evening.  They  instantly  threvr 
themselves  at  ilie  feet  ot  Dion,  and  related,  with  wars,  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  Syracusans.  The  Leontines  and  Pelopunnesiaus 
soon  gathered  about  them,  conjecturing  from  their  haste,  and  the 
manner  of  tlicir  address,  that  their  business  had  something  extra- 
ordinary in  it. 

Dion  immediately  summoned  an  assembly,  and  the  people  being 
soon  collected,  Archonides  and  (lellanicus  briefly  related  the  distress 
of  the  Syracusans,  entreated  the  foreign  soldiers  to  forget  the  injuries 
they  had  done  them,  and  once  more  to  assist  that  unfortunate  |>eop]e, 
who  had  already  suffered  more  for  their  ingratitude  than  even  they 
whom  tliey  had  injured  would  have  inflicted  upontlkcm.  When  they 
had  thus  spoken,  a  profound  silence  ensued  ;  upon  which  Dion  arose, 
and  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  prcvcnicd  iiy  his  tears.  His  soldiers, 
who  were  greatly  affected  witii  tiieir  general's  sorrow,  entreated  him 
to  moderate  his  grief  and  proceed.  After  he  had  recovered  himself 
a  little,  lie  spoke  to  the  following  purpose:  "  Peloponnesians  and 
confederates,  1  have  called  you  together,  that  you  may  consult  on 
your  respective  affairs.  My  measures  are  taken :  I  cannot  hcsU#te 
what  to  do  when  Syracuse  is  perishing.     If  I  cannot  save  it,  I  will 

at  least  liasteu  thither,  and  fall  beneath  the  ruins  of  my  country. 

For  you,  if  you  can  yet  persuade  yourselves  to  assist  the  most  uufor- 
tunate  and  iuconsiderate  of  men,  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  save 
from  destruction  a  city  which  was  the  work  of  your  own  hands*.  But 
if  your  pity  for  the  Syracusans  be  suerificed  to  your  resentment,  may 
the  gods  reward  your  fidelity,  your  kindness  to  Dion  l  And  rcraorobcr, 
that  as  he  would  not  desert  you  when  you  were  injured,  so  neither 
could  lie  abandon  his  falling  country !" 

He  had  hardly  ended,  when  tlie  soldiers  signified  their  readineti 
for  the  service  by  loud  acclamations,  and  called  upon  him  to  march 
directly  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  The  messengers  embraced  them, 
and  entreated  the  gods  to  shower  their  blessings  on  Dion  and  the 
Peloponnesians.  When  the  noise  subsided,  Dion  gave  orders  that 
the  men  should  repair  to  their  quarters,  and,  after  the  necessary 

*  Strnbo  ts;i  lh«l  Sjracosa  wu  built  in  (he  teconil  jttt  of  the  cicreotb  Ot^mpitJ^ 
hj  ArchiiHi>  out  of  the  Ilcraolidc,  who  cawc  fiow  Curiulh  (o  Syracuo. 
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refreshments,  assemble  in  the  same  place  completely  armed;  for  he 
intended  to  march  that  very  night. 
The  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  after  ravaging  the  city  during  thewliolc 

day,  retired  at  night  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men.  into  the  citadel. 

This  small  respite  once  more  encouraged  the  demagogues  of  the 
city,  who,  presuming  that  the  enemy  would  not  repeat  tiieir  hostili- 
ties, dissuaded  the  people  from  admitting  Dion  and  his  foreign  sol- 
diers. Tbey  adrised  them  not  to  give  up  the  honour  of  saving  the 
city  to  strangers,  but  to  defend  their  liberty  themselves.  Upon  this 
the  generals  sent  oilier  messengers  to  Dion  to  countermand  liis  march ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cavalry,  and  many  of  the  principal 
citizens,  sent  tlicir  requests  that  he  would  hasten  it.  Thus  invited 
by  one  party,  and  rejected  by  another,  he  came  f(Jr»vard  but  slowly; 
and  at  night  the  faction  that  op[)oscd  hiu)  set  a  guard  upon  the  gateg 
to  prevent  his  entering. 

Nypsias  now  made  a  fresh  sally  from  the  citadel  with  still  greater 
cumbers,  and  greater  fury  than  before.  After  totally  demolishing 
tJie  remaining  part  of  the  fortification,  he  fell  to  ravaging  the  city. 
The  slaughter  was  dreadful;  men,  women,  and  children,  fell  indis- 
criminately by  the  sword ;  for  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  not  so 
much  plunder  as  destruction.  Dionysius  despaired  of  rcgiiining  his 
lost  empire,  and  in  his  mortal  hatred  of  the  Syracusans,  he  drtermioed 
to  bury  it  in  the  ruins  of  their  city.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that, 
before  Dion's  succours  could  arrive,  they  should  destroy  it  the  quickest 
way,  hy  laying  it  in  ashes.  Accordingly  they  set  fire  to  those  parts 
ttiBt  were  at  hand  by  brands  aud  torches;  and  to  tlic  remoter  parts 
by  shooting  flaming  arrows.  The  citizens,  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, fled  every  where  before  them.  Those  who,  to  avoid  the  fire,  had 
fled  from  tlicir  houses,  were  put  to  the  sword  in  the  streets;  and  tbey 
who  sought  for  refuge  in  their  houses  were  again  driven  out  by  the 
flames :  many  were  burnt  to  death,  and  many  pcrislied  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  houses. 

This  terrible  distress,  by  universal  consent,  opened  the  gates  for 
Dion.  After  being  informed  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  into  the 
citadel,  he  had  made  no  great  haste;  but  early  in  tiie  morning  some 
horsemen  carried  him  the  news  of  a  fresh  iusault.  These  were 
followed  by  some  even  of  those  who  had  recently  opposed  his  co- 
ming, but  who  now  implored  him  to  fly  to  their  relief.  As  the  con- 
flagration and  destruction  increased,  Heraclides  desijaiched  his 
brother,  and  after  him  his  uncle  Theodotes,  to  entreat  the  assistance 
of  Dion;  for  they  were  now  no  longer  iu  a  capacity  of  opposing  the 
enemy:  he  was  wounded  lumself,  and  great  part  of  the  city  was  laiti 
ia  ashes. 
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When  Dion  received  this  news,  he  was  about  sixty  furlongs  from 
the  city.  After  lie  had  acquainted  his  soldiers  with  the  dreadful  exi- 
gency, and  exhorted  tliem  to  behave  with  resolution,  they  no  longer 
marched,  but  ran ;  and  in  their  way  they  were  met  by  numbers,  who 
entreated  them,  if  possible,  to  go  still  faster.  By  the  eager  and  vigo- 
rous speed  of  the  soldiers,  Dion  quickly  arrived  at  the  city;  amd,  en- 
tering by  the  part  called  Hecatompedon,  he  ordered  his  light  troops 
immediately  to  charge  the  enemy,  that  the  Syracusans  might  take 
courage  at  the  sight  of  them.  In  the  mean  while  he  drew  up  his 
heavy-armt-d  men,  witli  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  joined  him,  and 
divided  them  into  several  small  bodies,  of  greater  deptii  than  breadth, 
that  he  might  intimidate  the  enemy,  by  attacking  them  in  several 
quarters  at  once.  He  advanced  to  the  engagement  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  amidst  a  confused  noise  of  shouts,  plaudits,  prayers,  and  vows, 
which  the  Syracusans  oftercd  up  for  their  deliverer,  their  tutelary 
deity;  for  so  they  termed  him  now;  and  his  foreign  soldiers  they 
called  their  brethren  and  fellow-citizens.  At  this  time,  perhaps, 
there  was  not  one  wretch  so  selfishly  fond  of  life,  that  he  did  not  hold 

Dion's  safety  dearer  than  his  own,  or  that  of  all  his  fellow-citizens -. 

wiiile  they  saw  him  advancing  first  in  the  front  of  danger,  through 
blood  and  fire,  and  over  heaps  of  the  slain. 

There  was  iiideed  something  terrible  in  the  appearance  of  the  ene- 
my, who,  animated  by  nige  and  despair,  had  posted  themselves  in  the 
ruins  of  the  ramparts,  so  that  it  was  extremely  dangerous  and  difii.' 
cult  to  approach  them.     But  the  apprehensions  of  fire  discourage<l' 
Dion's  men  the  most,  and  distressed  them  in  their  march.     Thej 
were  surrouuded  by  flames  thiit  raged  on  every  side;  and  while  they 
walked  over  burning  ruins,  througli  clouds  of  ashes  and  smoke,  they 
were  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  buried  beneath  the  fall  of 
]mlf-consumed  buildings.     In  all  these  difficulties  they  took  infinite 
pains  to  keep  close  together,  and  maintain  their  ranks.     When  they 
came  up  to  the  enemy,  a  few  only  could  engage  at  a  time,  on  account 
of  the  narrowness  and  inequality  of  the  ground.     They  fought,  how- 
ever, with  great  bravery,  and,  encouraged  by  the  acclamations  of^ 
the  citizens,  at  lengtli  they  routed  Nypsius,  and  most  of  his  men  es- 
caped into  the  citadel,  which  was  near  at  hand,     ^uch  of  them  as 
dispersed  and  could  not  get  in,  were  pursued  and  put  to  the  sword. 
The  present  deplorable  state  of  the  city  aftbrdcd  neither  time  nor  pro- 
priety for  that  joy  and  lliuse  congratulations  which  usually  follow 
victory;  all  were  busy  in  saving  the  rcmaitts  of  the  conflagrations; 
and,  though  they  laboured  hard  during  the  whole  night,  it  was  with 
jjreat  difliculfy  that  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
Not  oa«  orator  of  the  popular  factiou  duist  any  longer  remain  ia 
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the  city.  By  ihcir  flight  they  at  once  confessed  their  guilt,  and  | 
avoided  puDlshtnent.  Heraclides,  however,  and  Theudotcs,  surren- 
dered tiiemselves  to  Dion.  They  acknowledged  their  error,  and  en-  ] 
treated  that  he  would  not  imitate  them  in  the  cruel  treatment  tlicy 
had  shown  him.  They  forgot  not  to  add,  how  much  it  would  be  for 
his  houour,  who  was  unequalled  in  other  virtues,  to  restrain  his  re- 
sentments, and,  hy  forgiving  the  ungrateful,  to  testify  that  superi- 
ority of  spirit  for  which  they  liad  contended  with  him.  His  friends, 
however,  advised  him  by  no  means  to  pardon  these  factious  and  in*- 
vidious  men,  but  to  give  them  up  to  his  soldiers,  and  to  rid  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  ambition  of  demagogues,  no  less  destructive  tliaa 
that  of  tyrants.     Dion,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  mitigate 

their  resentments "  Other  generals,"  said  he,  "  employ  themselves 

chiefly  in  military  studies;  but,  by  being  long  conversant  in  the  aca- 
demy, I  have  learned  to  subdue  my  passions,  and  to  restrain  the  im- 
pulses of  enmity  and  anger.  To  prove  that  I  have  really  gained 
such  a  victory  over  myself,  it  is  not  sufTicient  merely  to  be  kind  to 
men  of  virtue,  but  tu  be  indulgent  and  reconcileable  to  the  injurious. 
If  I  have  excelled  Hcradidcs  in  military  and  political  abilities,  I  have 
resolved  not  to  he  inferior  to  him  in  justice  and  clemency;  since  to 
have  the  advantage  in  those  is  the  first  degree  of  excellence.  Tlie 
honours  of  concjuest  are  never  wholly  our  own;  for  though  the  con- 
queror may  stand  unrivalled,  fortune  will  clainj  lier  share  in  his  suc- 
cess. Heraclides  may  be  treacherous,  invidious, and  malicious;  but 
must  Dion,  therefore,  sully  his  glories  by  the  indulgence  of  resent- 
ment? The  laws,  indeed,  allow  the  revenge  of  an  injury  to  be  more 
justifiable  than  the  commission  of  it ;  but  both  proceed  originally  from 
the  infirmity  of  human  nature.  Besides,  there  is  hardly  any  malig- 
nity so  inveterate  that  it  may  not  be  overcome  by  kindness,  and  soft- 
ened by  repeated  favours."  Agreeably  to  these  sentiments,  Dion  par- 
doned Heraclides,  and  dismissed  him. 

His  first  object  was  to  repair  the  wall  which  he  had  formerly  erected 
around  the  citadel;  and  for  this  purpose  he  ordered  each  of  the  citi- 
zens to  furnish  a  palisado,  and  bring  it  to  the  works.  When  they  had 
done  this,  he  sent  them  to  their  repose,  and  employed  iiis  own  mea 
the  whole  night  in  drawing  a  line  nf  eircumvallation  around  the  cita- 
del, which  both  the  enemy  and  the  citizens  were  astonished  to  find 
completed  in  the  morning. 

After  the  dead  were  buried,  and  the  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of 
two  thousand,  ransomed,  he  summoned  an  assembly.  Heracliiles 
moved,  that  Dion  should  be  declared  commander-in-chief  both  at  sea 
and  land.    This  motion  was  approved  by  the  nobility,  and  the  com- 
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mons  were  desired  to  confirm  it;  but  tlic  sailors  and  artificers  op- 
posed it  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  They  were  unwilling  that  Hera- 
didcs  should  lose  liis  command  at  sea;  for  though  they  had  no  good 
opinion  of  his  principles,  they  knew  that  he  would  be  more  indulgent 
than  Dion,  and  more  ready  to  gratify  their  inclinations.  Dion,  there- 
fore, gave  up  his  point,  and  agreed  that  Hcraclides  should  continue 
admiral  But  when  the  equal  distribution  of  lands  was  moved  for, 
lie  opposed  it,  and  repealed  all  the  decrees  which  had  formerly  passed 
on  that  measure;  by  which  means  he  once  more  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  ptHiple.  Ileraclides  again  made  his  advantage  of  this, 
and  harangued  tlie  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Messana,  accusing  Dion  of 
a  design  to  make  himself  absolute.  At  the  same  time  he  privatclj 
corrcsponilcd  with  Dionysius,  by  means  of  Pharax,  a  Spartan.  When 
the  nobiliiy  got  intelligence  of  this,  there  was  a  sedition  in  the  army, 
and  the  city  was  greatly  distressed  by  want  of  provisions.  Dion  was 
now  at  a  loss  what  measures  to  pursue;  and  all  his  friends  con- 
demned him  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  so  perverse  and  invidious 
a  wretch  as  Hcraclides. 

Pharax  was  encamped  at  Neopolis,in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum; 
and  nion  drew  out  the  Syracusans,  but  not  with  an  intent  to  engage 
liim  till  he  found  a  convenient  opportunity.  This  gave  Heniclides 
and  his  seamen  an  occasion  of  exclaiming,  that  he  delayed  fighting 
ortly  th:it  he  might  the  longer  continue  in  command.  He  was  forced 
to  action,  therefore,  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  and  was  beatctu 
]-lis  loss,  indeed,  was  small;  and  his  defeat  was  owing  more  to  a 
misunderstanding  in  his  own  army  than  to  the  superior  courage  of  the 
enemy:  he  therefore  resolved  to  renew  the  engagement;  and,  after 
animating  and  encouraging  his  men  to  redepm  their  lost  credit,  he 
drew  them  up  in  form  of  battle.  In  the  evening,  however,  he  re- 
ceived inielligence  that  Heraelidcs  was  sailing  for  Syracuse,  with  aa 
intent  to  possess  himself  of  the  city,  and  to  shut  liim  out.  Upon  this 
he  made  a  draught  of  the  bravest  and  most  active  of  the  cavalry,  and 
rode  with  such  expedition,  that  he  reached  the  city  by  nine  in  the 
morning,  after  a  march  of  seven  hundred  furlongs.  Hcraclides, 
though  he  made  all  the  sail  he  could,  was  too  late;  he  therefore 
tacked  about,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  \\  liilc  he  was  uudetermined 
what  course  to  steer,  he  metGeesilus  the  Spartan,  who  infonned  him 
that  he  was  sent  to  command  in  chief  in  Sicily,  as  Gylippus  had  done 
before.  Hcraclides  imnvdiately  accepted  him,  and  boasted  to  his 
allies  that  he  had  found  in  this  Spartan  an  antidote  to  the  power  o( 
])ion  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  herald  to  Syracuse,  ordering  ih^ 
citizens  to  receive  Gsesilus  for  their  general.     Dion  at^wacd,  thftt 


theSyracu^itns  had  alrt-ady  a  sufficient  number  of  generals;  and  that, 
if  it  were  necessary  for  tbem  to  have  a  Spartan,  he  was  himself  a  citi- 
zen of  Sparta. 

Gssilus,  having  uow  no  hopes  of  the  command,  wuitcd  upon  Dion, 
and  by  his  mediation  reconciled  him  to  Hcraclides.    This  reconcilia- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  Gwsilus  iiimself 
was  guarantee  of  the  treaty,  and  undertook  to  punish  Hcraclides,  in 
•case  of  any  future  breach  of  faith.     The  Smmsans  upon  this  dis- 
charged their  navj-,  as  they  found  oo  advantages  from  it  equal  to  the 
expense  of  keeping  it  on  foot,  and  to  those  inconveniences  it  brought 
upon  them,  by  being  a  continual  source  of  seditions.     At  the  same 
time  tiiey  continued  the  siege,  and  invested  the  city  with  another 
wall.    As  tiie  besieged  were  cut  o&'from  further  supplies,  when  pro- 
visions failed,  the  soldiers  began  to  niutihy,so  thut  Apollocrates  found 
himself  under  a.  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  with  Dion,  and  offered 
to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  him,  with  all  the  arms  and  stores,  on  con- 
dition that  he  might  have  (ive  galleys,  and  be  permitted  to  retire  ia 
safety  with  his  mother  and  sisters.     Dion  granted  his  request,  and 
with  these  he  sailed  to  Diohysius.     He  was  no  sooner  under  sail, 
than  the  whole  city  of  Syracuse  assembled  to  behold  the  joyful  sight. 
Their  hearts  were  so  full  of  this  interesiiiig  event,  that  they  even  ex- 
pressed their  anger  aguinst  those  who  were  absent,  and  could  not  be 
witnesses  with  what  glory  the  sun  that  day  arose  upon  Syracuse,  de- 
livered at  last  from  tlie  chains  of  slavery.    As  this  flight  of  Dionysius 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  vicissitudes  of  fortune  that  is  recorded 
in  history,  and  as  no  tyranny  was  ever  more  eHfectually  establisiicd 
than  his,  how  great  must  rlieir  joy  and  their  self-complacency  have 
been,  after  they  had  destroyed  it  by  such  inconsiderable  means ! 

When  Apollocrates  was  gone,  and  Dion  went  to  take  possessioa 
of  the  citadel,  the  women  could  not  wait  till  he  entered,  but  ran  to 
meet  him  at  the  gate.  Aristomache  came  first,  leading  Dion's  son, 
and  Arete  followed  her  in  tears,  fearful  and  apprehensive  of  meetiiig 
her  husband,  after  she  had  been  so  long  in  the  [losscsjion  of  another. 
Dion  first  embraced  bis  sister,  then  his  son;  after  which  Aristomache 
presented  Arete  to  him,  with  this  addiess:  "  Your  banishment, 
Dion,  made  us  all  equally  miserable.  Your  return  and  your  success 
have  made  us  all  happy,  except  her  whom  I  bad  the  misfortune  to  see, 
by  cruel  compulsion,  given  to  anotlicr,  while  you  were  yet  alive.  We 
are  now  entirely  in  your  disposal; — but  lu)w  will  you  determine  con- 
cerning this  unhappy  woman? — And  how  must  she  salute  you? As 

her  uncle,  or  as  her  husband?"    Dion  was  aflected  by  this  tender 
intercession,  and  wept.     He  embniced  .^rete  with  great  aflection, 
put  his  son  into  her  hands,  and  dc&ired  her  to  retire  to  his  own  house. 
Vol.  3.   No.  2Q,  cgg 
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where  he  purposed  to  reside;  for  the  city  he  Immediately  delivered 
up  to  the  Syracusaiis. 

All  things  had  now  succeeded  to  his  wish :    but  he  by  no  means 
sought  to  reap  the  first  advantages  of  his  good  fortune.   His  first  ob- 
ject was  to  gratify  his  friends,  to  reward  his  allies,  and  to  give  his 
fellow-citizens  and  foreign  soldiers  proper  marks  of  his  favour,  in 
which  his  munificence  even  exceeded  his  abilities.     As  to  himself, 
he  lived  in  a  plain  and  frugal  manner,  which,  on  this  occasion  in 
particular,  was  universally  admired ;  for  while  the  fame  of  his  actions 
and  the  reputation  of  his  valour  was  spread  through  Sicily  and  Greece, 
he  seemed  rather  to  Jive  with  Plato  on  the  sparing  simplicity  of  the 
academic  life,  than  among  soldiers,  who  look  upon  every  species  of 
luxury  as  a  compensation  for  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war.     Though 
Plato  himself  wrote  to  him  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  up- 
on him,  he  seems  not  to  have  carried  his  attentions  beyond  one  par- 
ticular part  of  one  city,  the  academy.     His  judges  in  that  society,  he 
knew,  would  not  so  much  regard  the  greatness  of  his  performances, 
his  courage,  or  bis  victories,  as  that  temper  of  mind  with  which  he 
bore  prosperity,  and  that  moderation  with  which  he  sustained  his  hap- 
pier fortunes.     He  did  not  in  the  least  rela.x  the  severity  of  bis  man- 
ners; he  kept  the  same  reserve  to  the  people,  though  condescen- 
sion was  at  this  time  politically  necessary;  and  though  Plato,  as  wc 
have  already  observed,  had  expostulated  with  him  on  this  account, 
and  told  him,  that  austerity  was  the  companion  of  soHtutle.     He 
had  certainly  a  natural  antipathy  to  complaisance;  and  he  had,  more- 
over, a  design  by  his  own  example  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Sy- 
racusans,  which  were  become  vain,  dissolute,  and  immodest.     He- 
raclidcs  once  more  began  to  oppose  liini.     Dion  sent  for  him  to  at- 
tend at  the  council,  and  he  made  answer,  that  be  would  not  attend  in 
any  other  cajkacity  than  as  a  private  citizen  at  a  public  assembly. 
Soon  after  this  he  impeached  Dion  of  declining  to  demolish  the  cita- 
del, and  of  preventing  the  people  from  opening  the  tomb  of  Diony- 
sius,  and  dragging  out  the  body.    He  accused  him  likewise  of  setid- 
ing  for  counsellors  and  ministers  to  Corinth,  in  contempt  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens;   and  it  is  true,  that  he  had  engaged  some  Corinthians 
to  assist  him  in  settling  bis  plan  of  government.     His  intention  was 
to  restrain  the  unlimited  power  of  the  popular  administration  (which 
cannot  properly  I>e  called  a  government,  but,  as  Plato  terms  it,  a 
wart  hoasc  of  governments*),  and  to  estatilish  the  constitution  on  the 
l*iccdo;monian  and  Cretan  ptaq.    This  was  a  mixture  of  the  tcg>A 
and  ])<)pu!ar  governments,  or  rather  an  aristocracy.     Dion  knew  that 
^Corinthians  were 
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loilueDCc  of  llie  people  ratlior  iutcrftrcd.  He  foresaw  tliat  Heraclides 
would  be  no  iiicousidcrable  impediment  to  his  sctiL-roc.  He  knew  liliu 
to  be  factious,  turbulent,  and  inconstant,  and  lie  therefore  gave 
him  up  to  those  who  advised  to  kill  hiiu,  though  he  had  before  saved 
liim  out  of  their  hands.  Accordingly  they  broke  into  his  house,  and 
murdered  him.  His  death  was  at  first  resented  by  the  citizens;  but 
when  Dion  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  the  dead  body 
with  his  soldiers,  and  pronounced  an  oratioti  to  the  people,  their  re- 
sentment went  off.  Indeed,  they  were  sensible  that  the  city  would 
never  be  at  peace  whilst  the  competitions  of  Dion  and  HeraeJides 
subsisted. 

Dion  had  a  friend  named  Calippu9,  an  Athenian,  with  whom  he 
first  became  acquainted,  not  on  account  of  his  literary  merit,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  because  lie  happened  to  be  introduced  by  him  to 
some  religious  mysteries.  He  had  always  attended  him  in  the  army, 
and  was  in  great  esteem.  He  was  the  first  of  his  friends  who  marched 
along  with  him  into  Syracuse  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  every  action.  This  man,  Onding  that  Dion's 
chief  friends  had  fallen  in  the  war,  that,  since  the  death  of  Heraclides, 
the  popular  party  was  without  a  leader,  and  Ihat  he  himself  stood  in 
great  favour  with  the  army,  formed  an  execrable  design  against  the 
life  of  bis  benefactor.  His  object  was  certainly  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  Sicily,  though  some  say  he  was  bribed  to  it  with  twenty  ta- 
lents. For  this  purpose,  he  drew  several  of  the  soldiers  Into  a  con- 
spiracy against  Dion,  and  his  plot  was  conducted  in  a  most  artful 
manner.  He  constantly  informed  Dion  of  what  he  heard,  or  pre- 
tended to  hear  said  against  him  in  the  army.  By  this  means  he  ob- 
tained such  confidence,  that  he  was  allowed  to  converse  privately 
with  whom  he  thought  proper,  and  to  speak  with  the  utmost  freedom 
against  Dion,  that  he  might  discover  his  secret  enemies.  Thus,  in  a 
short  time,  he  drew  about  him  alt  tlie  seditious  and  discontented  citi- 
zens; and  if  any  one  of  diflcrcnt  principles  informed  Dion  that  his 
integrity  had  been  tried,  he  gave  himself  no  concern  about  it,  as  that 
point  had  already  been  settled  with  Calippus. 

While  this  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  Dion  had  a  monstrous  and 
dreadful  apparition.  As  he  was  meditating  one  evening  alone  in  the 
portico  before  his  house,  he  heard  a  sudden  noise,  and,  turning  about, 
perceived  (fof  it  was  not  yet  dark)  a  woman  of  gigantic  size  at  the 
end  of  the  portico,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  furies,  as  they  are  repre- 
sented on  the  theatre,  sweeping  the  floor  with  a  broom.  In  iiis  ter- 
Iror  and  amazement  he  sent  for  some  of  his  friends,  and,  informing 
them  of  this  prodigy,  desired  they  would  slay  with  him  during  the 
ai{ht.  His  miud  was  ia  the  utmost  disorder^  and  be  was  appreheii' 
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wljcre  he  purposed  to  reside  j  for  the  city  he  immediately  delivered 
up  to  the  Syracusans. 

All  tilings  had  now  succeeded  to  his  wish :    but  he  by  no  means 
sought  to  reap  the  first  advantages  of  his  good  fortune.   His  first  ob- 
ject was  to  gratify  his  frlcjids,  to  reward  his  allies,  and  to  give  his 
fellow-citizens  and  foreign  soldiers  proper  marks  of  his  favour,  in 
which  his  munificence  even  exceeded  his  abilities.     As  to  himself, 
he  lived  in  a  plain  and  frugal  manner,  which,  on  this  occasion  in 
particular,  was  universally  admired;  for  while  the  fame  of  liis  actions 
and  the  reputation  of  his  valour  was  spread  through  Sicily  andGreecc, 
he  seemed  rather  to  live  with  Plato  on  the  sparing  simplicity  of  the 
academic  life,  than  among  soldiers,  who  look  upon  every  species  of 
luxury  as  a  compensation  for  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war.     Though 
Plato  himself  wrote  to  him  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  up- 
on him,  he  seems  not  to  have  carried  his  attentions  beyond  one  par- 
ticular part  of  one  city,  tlie  academy.     His  judges  in  that  society,  he 
knew,  would  not  so  much  regard  the  greatness  of  his  performances, 
his  courage,  or  his  victories,  as  that  temper  of  mind  with  which  he 
bore  prosperity,  and  that  moderation  with  which  he  sustained  his  hap- 
pier fortunes.     He  did  not  in  the  least  relax  the  severity  of  his  man- 
ners; he  kept  the  same  reserve  to  the  people,  though  condescen- 
sion was  at  this  time  politically  necessary;  and  though  Plato,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  liad  expostulated  with  him  ou  this  account, 
and  told  him,  that  austerity  was  the  companion  of  snHttide.     He 
had  certainly  a  natural  antipathy  to  complaisance;  and  he  had,  more- 
over, a  design  by  his  own  example  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Sy- 
racusans,  which  were  become  vain,  dissolute,  and  immodest.     Hc- 
raclides  once  more  began  to  oppose  him.     Dion  sent  for  him  to  at- 
tend at  the  council,  and  he  made  answer,  that  he  would  not  attend  in 
any  other  ca|Micity  than  as  a  private  citizen  at  a  public  assembly. 
Soon  after  this  he  impeached  Dion  of  declining  to  demolish  the  cita- 
del, and  of  preventing  the  people  from  opening  the  tomb  of  Diony- 
sius,  and  dragging  out  the  body.    He  accused  him  likewise  of  send'* 
ing  for  counsellors  and  ministers  to  Corinth,  in  contempt  of  his  fel- 
low-citi/cns ;    and  it  is  true,  that  he  had  engaged  some  Corinthians 
to  assist  hini  in  settling  his  plan  of  government.     His  intention  was 
to  restrain  the  unlimited  power  of  the  popular  administration  (which 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  government,  but,  as  Plato  terms  it,  a 
warehouse  of  governments*),  and  to  establish  the  constitution  on  the 
Lacedaemonian  and  Cretan  plan.    This  was  a  mixture  of  the  rq^j 
and  popular  govcrninents,  or  rather  an  aristocracy.     Dion  knew  that 
the  Coriaihians  were  governed  chiefly  by  the  nobility,  and  that  tbft 
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sive,  that,  if  tl»ey  left  him,  the  spectre  would  appear  again;  but  he 
saw  it  no  more.  Soon  after  tliis,  his  only  son,  who  was  now  almost 
grown  up  to  manhood,  upon  some  ciiildisii  displeasure,  or  frivolous 
affront,  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  was  killed  up- 
on the  spnt. 

While  Dion  was  in  this  distress,  Calipi)us  was  ripening  the  conspi- 
racy; and,  for  this  purpose,  he  propagated  a  report  in  Syracuse,  that 
Dion,  heing  now  childless,  had  determined  to  adopt  Apollocrafcs,  the 
son  of  Dionysiua,  who  was  nephew  to  his  wife,  and  grandson  to  his 
sister.  Tlic  plot,  however,  was  now  suspected  by  Dion,  his  wife, 
and  sister.  Dion,  wlio  had  stained  his  honour,  and  tarnished  his 
glories  by  the  murder  of  Hcraclides,  had,  as  we  may  suppose, 
his  anxieties  on  that  account;  and  he  would  frequently  declare,  that 
lather  than  live  not  only  in  fear  of  his  cncnn'cs,  but  in  suspicion  of  his 
friends,  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and  freely  open  his  bosom 
to  the  assassin. 

When  Calippus  found  the  women  inquisitive  and  suspicious,,  he 
was  afraid  of  the  consequence,  and  asserted  with  tears  his  own  in- 
tegrity, offering  to  give  tliem  any  pledge  of  his  fidelity  they  miglit 
desire.  They  required  that  he  would  take  the  great  oath,  the  form 
of  which  is  as  fidlows:  the  person  who  takes  it  goes  down  into  the 
temple  of  the  Thcsmophori,  where,  after  the  performance  of  some 
religious  ceremonies,  he  puts  on  the  purple  robe  of  Pmscrpinc,  and, 
holding  a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand,  proceeds  en  the  oath.  All  this 
Calippus  did  witiiout  hesitation;  and  to  bhow  with  what  contempt  he 
held  the  goddess,  he  appointed  the  execution  of  his  conspiracy  on 
the  day  of  her  festival.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  think  that  even  this 
would  enhance  his  guilt,  or  render  him  more  obnoxious  to  the  god- 
dess, when  he  was  the  very  person  who  had  before  initiated  Dion  ta 
her  sacred  mysteries. 

The  conspiracy  was  now  supported  by  numbers;  and  as  Dion  wa» 
surrounded  by  his  friends  in  the  apartment  wliere  he  usually  enter- 
tained them,  the  conspirators  invested  the  house,  some  securing  the 
doors,  and  «)t1iers  the  windows.  The  assassins,  who  were  Zacyn- 
thiaus,  came  in  unarmed,  in  their  ordinary  dress.  Those  who  re- 
mained without  made  fast  the  doors.  The  Zacynthians  then  fell 
upon  Dion,  and  endeavoured  to  strangle  him;  but  not  succeeding  in 
this,  they  called  for  a  sword.  No  one,  however,  durst  fcpen  the  door, 
for  Dion  had  many  friends  about  him;  yet  they  had,  in  eflicct,  nothing 
to  fear  from  these;  for  each  concluded,  that  by  giving  up  Dion,  he 
■hould  consult  his  own  safety.  When  they  had  waited  some  time, 
Lycon,  a  Syraeusan,  put  a  short  sword  through  the  window  into  the 
liauds  of  a  Zaeyuthiau,  who  fell  upon  Dion,  already  stuQoed  and 


seoielcss,  and  cut  his  iliro.it  like  a  viciiin  at  tlie  altar.  His  sister, 
and  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  they  imprisoned.  In  this  unhappy 
situation  she  fell  in  labour,  and  was  delivered  of  a  son,  wliom  they 
▼enturrd  to  preserve;  for  Calippus  was  too  much  embroiled  by  his 
own  af&tn  to  attend  to  tiiem,  and  the  keepers  of  the  prison  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  connive  at  it. 

After  Dion  was  cut  off,  and  Calippus  had  the  whole  government  of 
Syracuse  in  his  hands,  he  had  the  presumption  to  write  to  the  Athe- 
nians, whom,  after  the  gods,  he  ought  of  all  others  to  iiave  dreaded, 
polluted  as  he  was  with  the  murder  of  his  benefactor.  But  it  baa 
been  observed,  with  great  truth,  of  that  state,  tliat  its  good  men  are 
the  best,  and  its  bad  roeu  the  worst  in  the  world,  as  the  soil  of  Attica 
produces  the  finest  honey  and  the  most  fatal  poisons.  The  success 
of  Calippus  did  not  long  reproach  the  indulgence  of  the  gods:  he 
soon  received  the  punishment  he  deserved ;  for,  in  attempting  to  take 
Catana,  he  lost  Syracuse;  upon  which  occasion  he  said,  that  he  had 
lost  a  city,  and  got  a  clieese-gniter*.  Afterwards,  at  the  siege  of 
Messana,  most  of  his  men  were  cut  off,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
murderers  of  Dion.  As  he  was  refused  admission  by  every  city  ia 
Sicily,  and  universally  hated  and  despised,  he  passed  into  Italy,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Rhegium ;  but,  being  no  longer  able  to  maio- 
tain  his  soMiers,  he  was  slain  by  Leptines  and  Polyperchon,  with  the 
very  same  sword  with  which  Dion  had  been  assassinated;  for  it  was 
known  by  the  size  (being  short,  like  the  Spartan  swords)  and  by  the 
curious  workmanship.  Thus  Calippus  received  the  punishment  due 
to  his  crimes. 

When  Aristomaclte  and  Arete  were  released  out  of  prison,  they 
were  received  by  Icetes,  a  Syracusan,  a  friend  of  Dion's,  who  for  some 
time  entertained  them  with  hospitality  and  good  faith.  AAenkards, 
bowever,  being  prevailed  on  by  the  enemies  of  Dion,  he  put  them  on 
board  a  vessel,  under  pretence  of  sending  them  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
but  prfrately  ordered  the  sailors  to  kill  them  in  the  passage,  and  throw 
the  bodies  overboard.  Others  say  that  they  and  the  iu&nt  were 
thrown  alive  into  the  sea.  This  wretch  too,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
Vittuijr,  for  he  was  put  to  death  by  Timoleon ;  and  the  Syracusaus,  to 
ICWCBge  Dion,  slew  bis<<wo  daughters;  of  which  1  have  made  more 
particular  mention  in  the  life  of  Timoleon. 
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THE  great  ancestor  of  Marcus  Brutus  tvas  that  Junius  Bruta?  (cr 
whom  the  ancient  Romans  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  and  placed  it  in 
the  capitol  amongst  their  kings.  He  was  represented  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  to  signify  the  spiritand  firmness  with  which  he  xnn- 
quishcd  the  Tarquins;  but,  hard-tempered  like  tiic  steel  of  which  that 
sword  was  composed,  and  in  no  degree  humanized  by  education,  the 
same  obdurate  severity  which  impelled  him  against  the  tyrant,  shut  up 
his  natural  affection  from  his  children,  when  he  found  those  children 
conspiring  for  the  support  of  tyranny.  Ou  the  contrary,  that  Brutus 
whoselife  we  are  now  writing,  had  all  the  advantages  that  arise  from  tlie 
cultivation  of  philosophy.  To  his  spirit,  whieh  was  naturally  sedate  and 
mild,  he  gave  vigour  and  activity  by  constant  application.  Upon  ihe 
whole,  he  was  happily  formed  to  virtue,  both  by  nature  and  education. 
Even  the  partisans  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  him  every  thing  that  had  the 
appearance  of  honour  or  generosity  in  the  conspiracy,  and  all  that 
was  of  a  contrary  complexion  they  laid  to  the  charge  of  Cassius,  whu 
Tras,  indeed,  the  friend  and  rebtion  of  Brutus,  but  by  no  means 
resembled  him  in  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  It  is  univrrcally 
allowed  that  his  mother  Scrvilia  was  descended  from  Senalius  Ahala, 
who,  when  Spurius  lSI«elius  seditiously  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  went 
up  to  liim  in  the  forum  under  a  pretence  of  business,  and,  as  Mselius 
inclined  his  head  to  hear  what  he  would  say,  stabbed  him  with  a  - 
dagger  which  he  had  conceale<l  for  the  purpose*.  But  the  partisans 
of  Ctesar  would  not  allow  that  he  was  descended  from  Junius  Brutus, 
whose  family,  they  said,  was  extinct  with  his  two  sonsf.  Marcus 
Brutus,  according  to  them,  was  a  plebeian,  descended  from  one 
Brutus,  a  steward  of  mean  extraction,  and  that  the  family  had  but 
lately  risen  to  any  dignity  in  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  Posidoniujt 
the  philosopher  agrees  with  those  historians  who  say  that  Junius 
Brutus  had  a  third  son,  who  was  an  infant  when  his  brothers  were 
])Ut  to  death,  and  that  Marcus  Brutus  was  descended  from  him.  He 
further  tells  us,  that  there  were  several  illustrious  persons  of  that 
family  in  his  time,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who  very 
much  resembled  the  statue  of  Junius  Brutus^. 

*  LWj  nuJ  otiict  tiistvciaiii  relate  iliii  nflait  riiircrroll^.  Some  of  ibcm  Mj-  conC- 
drotlj  tliAt  Scivilint.  who  •>»  tliea  geucntl  ol  Ibe  hone,  pul  MaUiui  lo  death  1)^  order 
of  t'lliciiinatu*  Ihe  ilictalor. 

t  Of  thit  ituiubcr  it  Dionytius  of  lUlicarnnuui. 

}  I'hcrc  were  tevcrti  iliitingiiiihed  pcrioiM  of  thij  family  in  the  jear  uf  Runic  558, 
aoine  of  whom  oppoKd  the  abrugalion  of  the  Oppian  law,  uid  nccc  beucged  bj  ibt 
|luwaa  weiaen  in  lUcir  hoiuea.— Xicy  I.  (air.  Val  Mat.  J,  i«. 
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Cato  tlie  philosopher  was  l)rot!)crtoServilia,  tlie  mother  of  Briitas, 
who  preatly  admired  and  imitated  the  virtues  of  his  uncle,  and  mar- 
ried his  daugtitcr  Porcia. 

Brutus  was  acc[uaintcd  with  all  the  sects  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
and  understood  their  doctrines;  but  the  Platonists  stood  highest  in 
his  esteem.  He  had  no  great  opinion  either  of  the  new  or  of  the 
middle  academy,  but  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  studies  of  the  an- 
cient. Antiochus  of  Ascalon  was  therefore  his  favourite,  and  he 
entertained  his  brother  Ariston  in  his  own  house;  a  man  who,  thougH 
inferior  to  some  of  the  philosophers  in  learning,  was  equal  to  the  first 
of  them  in  modesty,  prudence,  and  gentleness  of  manners.  Empylus, 
who  likewise  lived  with  Brutus,  as  we  find  in  his  own  epistles,  and  in 
those  of  his  friends,  was  an  orator,  and  left  a  short,  but  wcll-writtca 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Csesar,  entitled  Jirutns. 

Brutus  spoke  with  great  ability  in  Latin,  both  in  the  field  and  at 

the  bar.     In  Greek  he  aflFectcd  the  sententious  and  laconic  way. 

There  are  several  instances  of  this  in  his   epistles.     Thus,   in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  he  wrote  to  the  Pergamenians :  **  I  hear  you 
have  given  money  to  Dolabella.     If  you  gave  it  willingly,  \ou  must 
own  you  injured  me  ;  if  unwillingly,  show  it  by  giving  willingly  to 
me,"    Thus,  on  another  occasion,  to  the  Samians :  "  Your  delibe- 
rations are  tedious,  your  actions  slow:  what,   tiiink  you,  will  be  the 
consequence?"  Of  the  Patarcans  thus:  "The  Xanthians  rejected 
my  kindness,  and  desperately  made  their  country  their  grave.    The 
Patarcans  confided  in  me,  and  retained  their  liberty.     It  is  in  your 
own  choice  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  the  Patarcans,  or  to  sutfer 
the  fate  of  the  Xanthians."     And  such  is  the  style  of  his  most  re- 
markable letters. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  accompanied  Cato  to  Cyprus,  iu 
tl»e  expedition  against  Ptolemy.  After  Ptolemy  had  killed  himself, 
Cato,  being  detained  by  business  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  sent  Caninius 
to  secure  the  king's  treasure :  but,  sus[)ecting  his  fidelity,  he  wrote  to 
Brutus  to  sail  immediately  to  Cyprus  from  Pamphylia,  where, 
after  a  fit  of  sickness,  he  staid  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health. 
He  obeyed  tlie  order  with  reluctance,  both  out  of  respect  to  Caninius, 
who  was  superseded  with  disgrace,  and  because  he  thought  the 
employment  illiberal,  and  by  no  means  proper  for  a  young  man  who 
was  in  pursuit  of  pliilosopliy.  Nevertheless,  he  executed  the  com- 
mission with  such  diligence,  that  he  liad  llie  n|)probatiun  of  Cato; 
and  having  turned  the  effects  of  Ptolemy  into  ready  money,  he  brought 
the  greatest  part  of  it  to  Rome. 

When  Rome  was  divided  into  two  factions,  and  Pompey  and  Cicsar 
were  in  arms  against  each  othcrj  it  was  generally  believed  that  iirutus 
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small  gratification  to  the  latter  to  find,  on  his  return  through  Italy, 
not  only  Brutus  himself,  but  all  the  cities  under  his  command,  ready 
to  attend  his  progress,  and  industrious  to  do  htm  lionour. 

As  there  were  several  prtetorships  vacant,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  the  chief  of  them,  which  is  the  prietorship  of  the  city,  would  be 
conferred  either  on  Brutus  or  on  Cassius.  Some  say  that  this  com- 
petition heiphtened  the  variance  that  had  already  taken  place  between 
Brutus  and  Cissius;  for  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  them, 

though  Cassius  was  allied  to  Brutus  by  marrying  his  sister  J unia . 

Others  say,  that  this  competition  was  a  political  manoeuvre  of  CiEsar's, 
who  had  encouraged  it  by  favouring  both  their  hopes  in  private.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Brutus  had  little  more  than  the  reputation  of  his  virtue 
to  set  against  the  gallant  actions  performed  by  Cassius  in  the  Parthian 
war.  CiBsar  weighed  the  merits  of  each ;  and  after  consulting  with 
Ills  friends,  "  Cassius,"  he  said,  "  has  the  better  title  to  it;  not- 
withstanding, Brutus  must  have  the  first  prajtorship."  Another 
prtetorship  was  therefore  given  to  Cassius;  but  he  was  not  so  much 
obliged  by  this  as  oifcnded  by  the  toss  of  the  first.  Bmtns  had,  or 
at  least  might  have  had,  equal  influence  with  Caesar  in  every  thing 
else:  he  might  have  stood  the  first  in  authority  and  interest,  but  he 
was  drawn  off  by  Cassius *s  party.  Not  that  he  was  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  Cassius  since  the  competition  for  the  prtetorial  appointments; 
but  he  listened  to  his  friends,  who  were  perpetually  advising  him  not 
to  be  soothed  or  cajoled  by  Caesar,  but  to  reject  the  civilities  of  a 

tyrant,  whose  object  was  not  to  reward,  but  to  disarm  his  virtue 

On  the  other  hand,  Caesar  had  his  suspicions,  and  Brutus  his  accusers ; 
yet  the  former  thought  he  had  less  to  fear  from  his  spirit,  his  autho- 
rity, and  his  connexions,  than  he  had  to  hope  from  his  honesty. 

When  he  was  told  tltat  Antony  and  Dolabella  had  some  dangerous 
conspiracy  on  fool,  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  the  sleek  and  fat  men 
that  I  fear,  but  the  pale  and  the  lean;"  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Afterwards,  when  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  Brutus,  he  laid  his 
hand  up.on  his  breast,  and  said,  "  Do  not  you  think,  then,  that  Bru- 
tus will  wait  till  I  have  done  with  this  poor  body?"  as  if  he  thonght 
Brutus  the  only  proper  person  to  succeed  him  in  his  immense  power. 
Indeed  it  is  cxtremelv  probable  that  Brutus  would  have  been  the  first 
man  in  Rome,  could  he  have  had  patience  awhile  to  be  the  second, 
and  have  waited  till  time  had  wasted  the  power  of  Csesar,  and  dimmed 
the  lustre  of  his  great  actions.  But  Cassius,  a  roan  of  violent  passions, 
and  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  rather  from  personal  than  political  hatred, 
still  urged  him  against  the  dictator.  It  was  universally  said,  that 
Brutus  hated  the  ipiperial  power,  and  that  Cassius  h«ted  the  emperor. 
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Cassius,  indeed,  pretended  that  C^sar  had  injured  hlin.  He  com- 
plained tliat  the  lions  whicli  he  had  procured  when  iic  was  nominated 
ediie,  and  wiiich  he  had  sent  to  Megara,  Cffisar  had  taken  and  con- 
verted to  his  own  use,  having  found  tiiem  there  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  Calanus.  Those  lions,  it  is  said,  were  very  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants ;  for  as  soon  as  their  city  was  taken,  they  oi>ened  their 
dens,  and  unchained  them  in  the  streets,  that  they  iniglit  stop  the 
irruption  of  the  enemy ;  hut,  instead  of  tiiat,  they  fell  u|)on  tiic  citizens^ 
and  tore  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  tiieir  very  enemies  were  struck 
with  horror.  Some  say  that  this  was  the  principal  motive  with 
Cassius  for  conspiring  against  Caesar;  but  they  are  strangely  mis- 
taken. Cassius  had  a  natural  aversion  to  the  whole  race  of  tyrants, 
which  he  showed  even  when  he  was  at  school  with  Faustus  tite 
son  of  Sylla.  When  Faustus  was  boasting  amongst  the  boys  of 
the  unlimited  power  of  his  father,  Cassius  rose  and  struck  him  on  the 
face.  The  friends  and  tutors  of  Faustus  would  have  taken  it  upoa 
themselves  to  punish  the  insult;  but  Pompcy  prevented  it, and, send- 
ing for  the  boys,  examined  them  himself  i  upon  which  Cassius  said, 
"  Come  along,  Faustus!  repeat,  if  you  dare,  before  Pompey,  the  ex- 
pressions which  provoked  me,  that  I  may  punish  you  in  ilie  same 
manner^"     Such  was  the  disposition  of  Cassius. 

But  Brutus  was  animated  to  this  undertaking  by  llie  persuasion 
of  his  friends,  by  private  intimations,  and  anonymous  letters.  Un- 
der the  statue  of  his  ancestor,  who  destroyed  theTarquins,  was  placed 
a  paper  with  these  words  i  O  that  we  hud  a  Brutus  uotv !  O  that 
Brutus  were  now  alivel  His  own  tribunal,  on  which  he  sat  as  prs- 
tor,  was  continually  filled  with  such  inscriptions  as  these:  Brutus^ 
thou  sleepest!  Thou  art  not  a  true  Brutus  I  The  sycophants  of 
Ctesar  were  the  occasion  of  this;  for,  amongst  otiier  invidious  dis- 
tinctions which  they  paid  him,  they  crowned  his  statues  by  night, 
that  the  people  might  salute  him  king  instead  of  dictator.  How- 
ever, it  had  a  contrary  efi'ect,  as  I  have  shown  more  at  large  in  the 
life  of  Caesar. 

When  Cassius  solicited  his  friends  to  engage  in  the  conspirac/i 
they  all  consented,  on  condition  that  Brutus  would  take  the  lead. 
They  concluded  that  it  was  not  strength  of  hands  or  resolution  that 
they  wanted,  but  the  countenance  of  a  man  of  reputation  to  presido 
at  this  sacrifice,  and  to  justify  the  deed.  TliCy  were  sensible,  that 
without  him  they  should  neither  proceed  with  spirit,  nur  escape  sus- 
picion when  they  had  effected  their  purpose.  7'he  world,  they  kuew^ 
would  conclude,  that  if  the  action  had  been  honourable,  Brutus  would 
not  have  refused  to  engage  in  it.  Cassius,  having  considered  these 
things^  detcrmiued  to  pay  Brutu»  the  &;s(  visit  aft«r  the  (|ii«rr«l  tW 
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small  gratification  to  the  latter  to  find,  on  his  return  through  Italy, 
not  only  Brutus  himself,  but  all  the  cities  under  his  command,  ready 
to  attend  lus  progress,  and  industrious  to  do  him  honour. 

As  there  were  several  preetorships  vacant,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
tliat  the  chief  of  them,  which  is  the  prjetorship  of  the  city,  would  be 
conferred  either  on  Brutus  or  on  Cassius.  Some  say  that  this  com- 
petition heightened  the  variance  that  had  already  taken  place  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius;  for  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  them, 
though  Cassius  was  ajlied  to  Brutus  by  marrying  his  sister  Junia._ 
Others  say,  that  this  competition  was  a  political  manoeuvre  of  Casar's, 
who  had  encouraged  it  by  favouring  both  their  hopes  in  private.  Be 
this  as  it  mav,  Brutus  had  little  more  thiui  the  reputation  of  his  virfue 
to  set  agiiinst  the  gallant  actions  performed  by  Cassius  in  the  Parthian 
war.  Cffsar  weighed  the  merits  of  each ;  and  after  consulting  with 
his  friends,  <*  Cassius,"  he  said,  "  has  the  better  title  to  it;  not- 
withstanding, Brutus  must  have  the  first  prajtorship."  Another 
praetorship  was  therefore  given  to  Cassius;  but  he  was  not  so  much 
obliged  by  this  as  ulfended  by  the  loss  of  the  first.  Brutus  had,  or 
at  least  might  hnve  had,  e(jual  iulluencc  with  Caesar  in  every  thing 
clsf :  he  might  have  stood  the  first  in  authority  and  interest,  but  he 
was  drawn  oH'ljy  Cassius's  party.  Nat  ihnt  he  was  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  Cassius  since  the  competition  for  the  prfftorial  appointments; 
but  be  listened  to  his  friends,  who  were  perpetually  advising  him  not 
to  be  soothed  or  cfljolcd  by  Cwsar,  but  to  reject  the  civilities  of  a 

tyrant,  whose  object  was  not  to  reward,  but  to  disarm  his  virtue. 

On  the  other  hand,  Caesar  bad  his  suspicions,  and  Brutus  his  accusers; 
yet  the  former  ihoughi  he  had  less  to  fear  from  his  spirit,  his  autho- 
rity, and  his  connexions,  than  he  had  to  hope  from  his  honesty. . 

When  he  was  told  that  Antony  and  Dolabella  had  some  dangerous 
conspiracy  on  foot,  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  the  sleek  and  fat  men 
that  I  fear,  but  the  pale  and  the  lean;"  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassias. 
Afterwards,  wlien  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  Brutus,  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  and  said,  "  Do  not  you  think,  then,  that  Bru- 
tus will  wnit  till  I  have  done  with  this  poor  body?"  as  if  he  thought 
Brutus  the  only  proper  person  to  succeed  him  in  his  immense  power. 
Indeed  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Brutus  would  have  been  the  first 
man  in  Rome,  could  he  have  had  patience  awhile  to  be  the  second, 
and  have  waited  till  time  had  wasted  the  power  of  Ctesar,  and  dimmed 
the  lustre  of  his  great  actions.  But  Cassius,  a  man  of  violent  passions, 
and  an  enemy  to  Ctesar,  rather  from  personal  than  political  hatred, 
still  urged  him  against  the  dictator.  It  was  universally  said,  thai 
Brutus  hated  the  imperial  power,  aud  that  Cassius  hated  tlit  emperor. 
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bud  been  between  them ;  nnd  as  soon  as  the  compliments  of  recoa 
clliatioD  were  over,  he  asked  liira,  "  Whether  he  intended  to  be 
the  senate  on  the  calends  of  March;  for  it  was  rejwrted,"  he  said 
'•  that  Desar's  friends  designed  to  move  that  he  should  be  declared 
king?"  Bfutus  answered,  "  He  slwuld  not  be  there;"  and  Cassius 
replied,  "  But  wl>at  if  they  should  send  for  us?"  "  It  would  then," 
said  Brutus,  "  Be  my  duty  not  only  to  speak  against  it,  but  to  sacri- 
fice my  life  for  the  liberties  of  Home."    Cassius,  eocouniged  by  tht^ 

proceeded: "  But  what  Roman  will  bear  to  see  you  die?   Do  i 

you  know  yourself,  Brutus?  Think  you  that  those  inscriptioos  ; 
found  oil  your  tribunal  were  placed  there  by  weavers  and  victualle 
and  not  by  the  first  men  in  Rome?  From  other  praetors  they  look  for 
presents,  and  shows,  a'n^ gladiators;  but  from  you  they  expect  the 
abolition  of  tyranny,  as  a  debt  which  your  family  has  entailed  upon 
you.  They  are  ready  to  suffer  every  thing  on  your  account,  if  you  arc 
really  what  you  ought,  and  what  they  expect  you  to  be."  After  tfa 
he  embraced  Brutus,  and  being  pcrfsctly  reconciled,  tijey  retired  ( 
their  respective  friends. 

In  Pompey's  party  there  was  one  Quintus  Ligarias,  whom  Ca 
had  panloned,  though  he  had  born  arms  against  him.   TTiis  man,  I 
grateful  for  the  pardon  he  had  received  than  offended  with  the  power 
which  made  him  stand  in  need  of  it,  hated  Ciesar,  but  w^s  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Brutus.     The  latter  one  day  visited  him,  and  findir 
him  not  well,  sjiid,   "  O  Ligarius!  what  a  time  is  this  to  be  sickl 
Upon  which  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  taking  Brutus  by  I 
hand,  answered,  "  If  Brutus  has  any  design  worthy  of  himself,  1 
garius  is  well."     They  now  tried  the  inclinations  of  alt  tliey  eoa 
trust,  and  took  into  the  conspiracy  not  only  their  familiar  friends, 
such  a»  they  knew  to  be  brave,  and  above  the  fear  of  death:  for  tl 
Te«M>n,  though  they  had  the  greatest  regard  for  Cicero,  and  the 
most  confidence  in  his  principles  as  a  republican,  they  conceaM 
the  conspiracy  from  him,  lest  his  natural  timidity,  and  the  wcati 
of  age,  should  retard  those  measures  which  required  the  most  i 
lute  dcs|jatch. 

Brutus  likewise  thought  proper  to  leave  his  friends  Statilius : 
Favonius,  the  followers  of  Cato,  out  of  the  conspiracy.  He  had  irie<i 
their  sentiments  tinder  the  colour  of  a  pliilusophical  dispute;  V 
which  Favonius  observed,  that  the  worst  absolute  government  fnl 
preferable  to  a  civil  war;  and  Statilius  added,  that  it  bi-cnroe  nonidj 
inan  to  expose  himself  to  fear  nnd  danger  on  account  of  the  faults  ■ 
follies  of  others.  But  Labco,  who  was  present,  contnulictcd  Iww 
And  Brutus,  though  he  was  then  silent,  as  if  the  dispute  \vxd  beet 
4ifiicuU  to  dctvriuine,  afterwords  cuautiuuicated  tbc  Uesi^ti  tu  LabM; 
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who  readily  concurred  in  it.  It  was  then  agreed  to  gain  over  the 
other  Brutus,  surnamcd  Alhinus,  who,  though  not  distingnished  by 
his  personal  courage,  was  of  consequence,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  gladiators  he  bred  for  the  public  shows,  and  the  entire 
confidence  that  Csesar  placed  in  him.  To  tlie  solietiutions  of  Cassiin 
and  Liihco  he  made  no  answer;  but  when  he  came  privately  to  Bru- 
tus, and  found  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  he  made  n<r 
scruple  of  joining  them.  The  name  of  Brutus  drew  in  many  more  of 
tlie  most  considerable  persons  of  the  slate,  and  though  they  had  en- 
tered into  no  oath  of  secrecy,  they  kept  the  design  so  close,  that  not- 
withstanding the  gods  themselres  denounced  the  event  by  a  variety  of 
prodigies,  no  one  would  give  credit  to  the  conspiracy. 

Brutus  now  felt  his  consequence  lie  heavy  upon  him.     Tlie  safety 
ef  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome  depended  un  his  conduct,  and 
he  could  not  think  of  the  danger  they  were  to  encounter  without  anx- 
iety.    In  public,  indeed, he  suppressed  his  uneasiness;  hut  at  home, 
and  especially  by  night,  he  w.is  not  the  same  man.     Sometimes  he 
would  start  from  his  sleep;    at  others  he  was  totally  immersed  in 
thought:  from  which,  and  the  like  circumstai>ces,  it  was  obvious  to 
his  wife  that  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  some  difficult  and  danger- 
ous enterprise.     Porcia,  as  we  before  observed,  was  the  datighter  of 
Cato.    She  was  married  to  her  cousin  Brutus  very  yotmg,  though  she 
was  a  widow,  and  had  a  son,  named  Bibuius^  after  his  father.    There 
is  a  small  tract  of  his  still  extant,  called  Memoirs  of  Brutus.  —  Porcia 
added  to  the  affection  of  a  wife,  the  prudence  of  a  woman  who  was 
not  unacquainted  with  philosophy;  and  she  resolved  not  to  inquire 
into  her  husband's  secrets  before  she  had  made  the  following  trial  of 
her  own  firmness.     She  ordered  all  her  attendants  out  of  her  apart- 
ment, and,  with  a  small  knife,  gave  herself  n  deep  wound  in  tl>€ 
thigh.     This  occasioned  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  extreme  pain,  and 
a  fever  in  consequence  of  that  pain.     Brutus  was  «xtrcnicly  afflicted 
for  her,  and  as  he  attended  her  in  the  height  of  her  pain,  she  thus 
spoke  to  him :  "  Brutus,  when  you  married  the  daughter  of  Cato,  you 
did  not,  I  presume,  consider  her  merely  as  a  female  companion,  but 
as  tlie  partner  of  your  fortunes.     You,  indeed,  have  given  n»e  no 
reason  to  repent  my  marriage^  but  what  proof,  either  of  affection  or 
fidelity,  can  you  receive  from  me,  if  1  may  neither  share  in  your  secret 
griefs,  nor  in  your  secret  counsels  ?  1  am  sensible  that  secrecy  is  not 
the  characteristic  virtue  of  my  sex;  but  surely  our  natural  wiakiicss 
may  be  strengthened  by  a  virtuous  education,  and  by  honourable  con- 
nexions;  and  Porcia  can  boast  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Cato  and 
the  wife  of  Brutus.     Yet  even  in  these  distinctions  1  placed  no  abso- 
lute confidence,  till  1  tried  and  found  that  1  was  proof  against  piu." 
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When  she  hart  said  this,  she  showed  him  her  wound,  and  infornaed 
him  of  her  motives;  upon  whicli  Brutus  was  so  strucic  with  her  mag- 
nanimity, ti)at,  witli  lifted  hands,  he  entreated  tlie  gods  to  favour  his 
enterprise,  and  enable  him  to  approve  himself  wortliy  of  Porcia.  He 
then  took  every  means  to  cure  her  wound  and  restore  her  iicalth. 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  appointed,  at  which  Ctesar  was  ex- 
pected to  attend,  that  was  liiought  a  proper  time  for  the  execution  of 
their  design :  for  t/ien  they  could  not  only  appear  together  without 
suspicion,  but  as  some  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  com- 
monwealth would  be  present,  they  flattered  themselves  that,  as  soon 
as  the  deed  was  done,  they  would  join  in  asserting  the  common  li- 
berty. The  place,  too,  where  the  senate  was  to  meet,  seemed  provi- 
dentially favourable  for  their  purpose.  It  was  a  portico  adjoining  to 
the  theatre;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  saloon,  furnished  with  benches^ 
stood  a  statue  of  Pompcy,  which  had  been  erected  to  him  by  the  com- 
monwealth, when  he  adorned  that  part  of  the  city  with  those  build- 
ings. Here  the  senate  was  convened  on  the  ides  of  March;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  some  god  should  bring  Ctesar  to  this  place  to  revenge 
upon  him  the  death  of  Pompey. 

When  the  day  came,  Brutus  went  out,  and  took  with  him  a  dag- 
ger, which  last  circumstance  was  known  only  to  his  ^ife.     The  rest 
met  at  the  house  of  Cassius,  and  conducted  his  son,  who  was  that  daj 
to  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  to  theyw«>n;  from  whence  they  proceed- 
ed to  Pompey 's  portico,  and  waited  for  Cissar.     Any  one  that  had 
been  privy  to  the  design  of  the  conspirators  would  here  have  been  as- 
tonished at  tlicir  calm  and  consistent  firmness.     Many  of  them  were 
prffitors,  and  obliged  by  their  ofTicc  to  hear  and  determine  causes. 
These  they  heard  with  so  much  calmness,  and  decided  with  so  much 
accuracy,  that  one  could  not  liavc  supposed  there  had  been  any  thing 
else  upon  their  minds ;  and  when  a  cartain  person  appealed  from  the 
judgment  of  Brutus  to  Ceesar,  Brutus,  looking  round  on  the  assem< 
bly,  said,   Cccsar  neither  does  nor  shall  hinder  me  from  acting  a- 
greeably  to  the  laux.     Nevertheless,  they  were  disturbed  by  many 
accidents.     Though  the  day  was  fur  spent,  still  Ca»ar  did  not  come, 
being  detained  by  Itis  wife  and  the  soothsayers,  on  account  of  defects 
In  the  sacrifices,     lii  the  moan  time  a  person  came  up  to  Casca,  one 
of  Uie  conspirators,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  You  concealed 
the  thing  from  me,"  said  he,  "  but  Brutus  has  told  me  all."     Casca 
expressed  his  surprise;  upon  which  the  other  said,  laughing,  *'  How 
came  you  to  be  so  rich  of  a  sudden,  as  to  stand  for  the  aulileship)" 
So  near  was  the  great  secret  being  blown  by  the  ambit,-uity  of  this 
man's  discourse !    At  the  tame  time  Popilius  L^ena,  a  senator,  aftef 
wluiipg  Brutu»  UQd  Cassius  ia  a  very  obliging;  ffiiU)a«r,  Siudf  in  » 


wliisper,  "  My  best  wishes  are  with  you: but  make  no  delay,  for 

it  is  now  no  secret."  After  saying  this,  he  immediately  went  away, 
and  left  them  in  a  great  consternation ;  for  they  concluded  that  every 
thing  was  discovered.  Soon  after  this  a  messenger  came  running 
from  Brutus's  house,  and  told  him  that  his  wife  was  dying.  Porcia 
had  been  under  extreme  anxiety,  and  in  great  agitations  about  the 
event.  At  every  little  noise  or  voice  she  heard,  she  started  up  and 
ran  to  the  door,  like  one  of  the  frantic  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  in- 
quiring  of  every  one  that  came  from  the  forum,  what  Brutus  was 
doing.  She  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  make  the  same  in- 
quiries; and  being  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  agitations  of  her 
mind,  slic  at  length  fainted  away.  She  had  not  time  to  retire  to 
licr  chamber.  As  she  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  her  spirits 
failed,  her  colour  changed,  and  she  lost  her  senses  and  her  speech. 
Her  women  siiriekcd,  tlie  neighbours  ran  to  their  assistance,  and  a 
report  was  soon  spread  thruugh  ttie  city  that  Porcia  was  dead.  How- 
ever, by  tlic  care  of  lliosc  that  were  about  her,  she  recovered  in  a 
little  time.  Brutus  was  greatly  distressed  with  the  news,  and  not 
without  reason;  but  his  private  grief  gave  way  to  the  public  concern; 
for  It  was  now  reported  that  Ciesar  was  coming  in  a  litter.  The  ill 
omen  of  his  sacrifices  had  deterred  him  from  entering  on  business  of 
importance,  and  he  proposed  to  defer  it  under  a  pretence  of  indispo- 
sition. As  soon  as  Ik  came  out  of  the  litter,  Popilius  Liena,  who  a 
little  before  had  wished  Brutus  success,  went  up,  and  spoke  to  hliu 
for  a  considerable  time,  Caesar  all  the  while  standing,  and  seeming 
very  attentive.  The  conspirators,  not  being  able  to  Iiear  what  he  said, 
suspected,  from  what  jwssed  between  him  and  Brutui,  that  lie  was 
DOW  making  a  discovery  of  their  design.  This  disconcerted  them  c:^- 
tremely,  and  looking  upon  each  other,  they  agreed,  by  the  silent  lan- 
guage of  the  countenance,  that  they  should  not  stay  to  be  taken,  but 
despatch  themselves.  With  this  intent  Cassius  and  some  others  were 
just  about  to  draw  their  daggers  from  under  their  robes,  when  Brutus 
observing  from  the  looks  and  gestures  oF  L«ena  that  he  was  petition- 
ing, and  not  accusing,  encouraged  Cassius  by  the  clicerfulness  of  his 
countenance.  This  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  communi- 
cate his  sentiments,  being  surrounded  by  many  who  were  strangers  to 
the  conspiracy.  L«na,  after  a  little  while,  kissed  Ctesar's  hand,  and 
left  him;  and  it  plainly  appeared,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  had  been 
speaking  about  his  own  atl'airs. 

The  senate  was  already  seated,  and  the  conspiraton  got  close  about 
Caesar's  chair,  under  pretence  of  preferring  a  suit  to  him.  Cassius 
turned  his  face  to  Pompey's  statue,  and  invoked  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
sensible  of  bis  prayers.     Trebonius  kept  Antuoy  ia  conversation 
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without  the  court.  And  now  Cssar  entered,  and  the  whole  senate 
rose  to  sniutc  him.  The  conspirators  crowded  around  him.  and  set 
Tullius  Cjinbcr,  one  of  tlicir  number  to  solicit  the  rccsU  of  liis  bro- 
ther, who  was  banished.  They  all  united  in  the  solicitation,  took  hold 
of  Cssar's  hand,  and  kissed  his  head  and  his  breast.  He  rejected 
their  applications,  and,  finding  that  they  would  not  desist,  at  length 
rose  from  his  seat  in  anger.  Tullius,  upon  this,  laid  hold  of  his  robe, 
and  pulled  it  frorp  his  shoulders.  Casca,  who  stood  behind,  gave 
him  tlic  first,  though  but  a  slight  wound  with  his  dagger,  near  the 
shoulder.  Cssar  caught  the  bundle  of  the  dagger,  nod  said  in  Latin, 
"Villain!  Casca!  What  dost  thou  mcanl"  Casca,  in  the  Greek, 
called  his  brother  to  his  assistance.  Ciesar  was  wounded  by  numbers 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  looked  round  him  for  some  way  to 
escape;  but  when  he  saw  the  dagger  of  Brutus  pointed  against  him, 
lie  let  go  Casca's  hand,  and,  covering  his  head  with  his  robe,  resigned 
himself  to  their  swords.  The  conspirators  pressed  so  eagerly  to  stab 
him,  that  they  wounded  each  other.  Brutus,  in  attempting  to  have 
his  share  in  the  sacrifice,  received  a  wound  in  his  hand,  and  all  of 
tliem  were  covered  with  blood. 

•  Ciesar  tlius  slain,  Brutus  stepped  forward  into  the  middle  of  the 
acnate-housc,  and,  proposing  to  make  a  speech,  desired  the  senators 
to  stay.  They  fled,  however,  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  though 
no  one  pursued;  for  the  conspirators  had  no  design  on  any  life  but 
Casar's;  and,  tliat  taken  away,  they  invited  the  rest  to  liberty.  In- 
deed, all  but  Brutus  were  of  opinion  that  Antony  should  fall  with 
Cesar.  They  considered  him  a^  an  Insolent  man,  who  in  his  princi- 
ples favomed  monarchy,  and  who  had  made  himself  popular  in  the 
army.  Moreover,  besides  his  natural  disposition  to  despotism,  he  had 
at  this  time  the  consular  power,  and  was  the  colleague  of  Ciesar. 
Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  the  injustice  of  such  a  measure, 
and  suggested  the  possibility  of  Antony's  change  of  principle.  He 
tliought  it  far  from  being  improbable  that,  alter  the  destruction  of 
Cicsar,  a  man  so  passionately  fond  of  glory  should  be  inspired  by  an 
emulation  to  join  in  restoring  the  commonwealth.  Thus  Antony  was 
saved;  though,  in  the  general  consternation,  he  fled  in  the  disguise 
of  a  plebeian.  Brutus  aud  his  party  betook  themselves  to  the  capitol, 
and  showing  their  bloody  hands  and  naked  swords,  proclaimed  liberty 
to  tlie  people  as  they  passed.  At  first  all  was  lantentation,  distrac- 
tion, and  tumult;  but  as  no  further  violence  was  committed,  the  se- 
nators  and  the  people  rccuvcrcd  their,  a|)prehcnsions,  and  went  in  a 
body  to  the  conspirators  in  the  ciipitul.  Brutus  made  a  [Kipular 
speech  adapted  to  the  oeca^ion;  and  this  being  well  received,  the 
cpuspiraturs  were  eucouraijcd  to  come  down  into  il\c  Jorum.    TbQ 
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rest  were  uadistin,^uislie(l;  but  persons  of  the  first  quality  ulteiidecl 
Brutus,  coiiducterl  him  witjj  jfrcsit  honour  From  tlie  capitol,aiul  placed 
hitij  in  tlie  rostrum.  At  the  sight  of  Brutus,  the  popul.ice,  thou{;h 
disposed  to  tumult,  were  struck  Willi  reverence,  and  when  he  bej^in 
to  speak,  they  attended  with  silence.  It  sooti  apjieared,  iioweverj 
thut  it  was  not  the  action,  hut  the  mati  they  respected;  for  when 
Cinna  spoke,  and  accused  Ciesar,  they  loaded  him  with  the  most  np- 
probrious  language,  and  hccnme  so  outrageous,  that  the  conspirators 
thougiit  proper  once  more  to  retire  into  the  capitol.  Brutus  noW 
exjjectcd  to  be  besieged,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  principal  people 
that  attended  him ;  because  he  thought  it  unreasonable  that  they  who 
ha'l  no  concern  in  the  action  should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  that 
followed  it.  Ne.Nt  day  the  senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Tellus, 
and  Antony,  Plancus,  and  Cicero,  in  their  respective  speeches,  per- 
suaded and  prevailed  on  the  people  to  forget  what  was  past.  Accord- 
ingly the  conspirators  were  not  only  pardoned,  but  It  was  decreed 
that  the  consuls  should  take  into  consideration  what  honours  and 
dignities  were  proper  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  After  this  the  se- 
nate broke  up;  and  Antony  having  sent  his  son  as  an  hostage  to  the 
capitol,  Brutus  and  his  party  came  down,  and  mutual  compliments 
passed  between  them.  Cassius  was  invited  to  sup  with  Antony, 
Brutus  with  Lepidus,  and  the  rest  were  entertained  by  their  respec- 
tive friends. 

Early  next  mornmg  the  senate  assembled  again,  and  voted  thanks 
to  Antony  for  preventing  a  civil  war,  as  well  as  to  Brutus  and  his 
party  for  their  services  to  the  commonwealth.  The  latter  had  also 
provinces  distributed  amongst  them.  Crete  was  allotted  to  Brutus, 
Africa  to  Cassius,  Asia  toTrebonius,  Bithynia  toCimber,  and  the  other 
Brutus  had  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  upon  the  Fo. 

Ceesar's  will  and  his  funeral  came  next  in  question.  Antony  pro- 
posed that  the  will  should  be  read  in  public,  and  that  the  funeral 
should  not  be  private,  or  without  proper  magnificence,  lest  such 
treatment  should  exasperate  the  people.  Cassius  strongly  opposed 
this;  but  Brutus  agreed  to  it,  and  here  he  fell  into  a  second  error. 
His  preservation  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  Antony  was  a  mistaken 
thing;  but  his  giving  up  the  management  of  Ca;sar*s  funeral  to  him, 
was  an  irreparable  fault.  The  publication  of  the  will  had  an  imtnc- 
diate  tendency  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  passionate  regret  for  the 
death  of  Caisar;  for  he  had  lift  to  each  Roman  citizen  seventy-five 
drachmas,  besides  the  public  use  of  his  gardens  beyond  the  Tiber, 
where  now  the  temple  of  Fortune  stands.  When  the  body  was  brought 
into  tUef'oruvi,  and  Antony  spoke  the  usual  fuiienil  eiilogium,  us  he 
perceived  the  people  aS'ectcd  by  Ids  speech,  he  endeavoured  ktUl  more 
Vol.  3.  No.  3S.  iii 
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to  work  U[K3n  tlieir  passions  by  unfolding  tlic  blooily  garment  of  C'se. 
lar,  sliowinir  tlvem  in  how  many  places  it  was  pierced,  and  pointing 
«at  the  number  of  his  wounds.  This  threw  every  thing  into  coafu< 
tion.  Some  culled  aloud  to  kill  the  murderers;  others,  as  was  for- 
merly done  in  the  case  of  tjiat  seditions  deniiigngue  Clodius,  snatched 
the  benches  and  tiiblcs  from  tlic  neighbouring  shops,  and  erected  » 
pile  for  the  bo<ly  of  Cmsar,  in  the  midst  of  consecrated  places  and 
surrounding  temples.  As  soon  aa  the  pile  was  in  flamesy  the  peo- 
ple, crowding  from  all  parts,  snatched  the  half-burnt  brands,  and  rat> 
round  the  cite  to  fire  the  houses  of  the  conspirators;  but  they  were 
CD  tlieir  guard  agninst  such  an  assault,  and  prevented  the  cflccts. 

There  was  a  poet  named  Cinna,  who  had  no  concern  in  the  con- 
spiracy, but  was  rather  a  friend  of  Cwsar's.  This  mai>  dreamed  that 
Caesar  invited  him  to  supper,  and  that,  when  he  declined  the  invita' 
tion,  he  tooli  him  by  tlie  lianti,  and  constramed  hiin  to  follow  bin* 
into  a  dark  and  deep  place,  which  be  entered  witli  the  utmost  horror. 
The  agitation  of  his  sjiirits  threw  him  into  a  feter,  which  tasted  the 
remaining  pait  of  the  iiight.  In  the  morning,  however,  when  Ctesar 
Was  to  be  interred,  he  was  asliamed  of  absenting  himself  from  the 
solemnity;  he  therefore  mingled  with  the  inuhitud*  that  had  just 
been  enraged  by  the  speech  of  Antony;  afld  b«ing  unfortunateljr 
mistaken  for  that  Clnna  who  had  before  inveighed  against  Ciesar,  he 
was  torn  to  pieces.  This,  more  than  any  thing,  except  Antony's 
change  of  conduct,  alarmed  Brutus  and  his  party.  They  now  thought 
it  necessary  to  consult  their  safety,  and  retired  to  Antiuni.  Here 
they  sat  down,  with  an  intent  to  return  as  sopn  a»  the  popular  fury 
should  subside;  and  for  this,  considering  the  inconstancy  of  the 
multitude,  they  concluded  that  they  should  not  have  long  to  wait. 
The  senate,  moreover,  was  in  their  interest ;  and  though  they  did  not 
punish  the  murderers  of  Cinna,  they  caused  strict  intjjuuy  to  he  mada 
after  those  who  attempted  to  iMirn  the  houses  of  the  conspirators. 
Antony,  too, became  ubiitixious  to  the  people;,  for  they  suspected  him 
of  erecting  another  kind  of  monarchy.  The  return  of  Brutu»  was 
consequently  wished  for;  and  as  he  was  to  exhibit  shows  and  games 
in  his  ca})acity  as  prstor,  it  was  expected.  Brutus,  however,  had  re> 
ceived  intelligence,  that  several  of  Cssac's  old  soldiers,  to  whom  he 
bad  distributed  lands  and  colonics,  had  stolen  by  small  parties  into 
Rome,  and  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  him;  he  therefore  did  not  think 
pro|>cr  to  come  himself;  notwithstanding  which,  the  shows  that  were 
exhibited  on  his  account  were  extremely  uiagnificeoi ;  for  he  hud 
bought  a  considerable  number  of  wild  beasts,  and  ordered  that  the/ 
should  all  be  reserved  for  that  purpose.  lie  weut  himself  as  fur  a» 
Naples  to  collect  a  nutnbcr  of  comedians ;    and  U-iug  infermed  of 


one  Canutius,  who  was  tnucii  admired  upon  the  stage,  lie  desired  Ijis 
friends  to  use  uW  tlieir  interest  to  bring  liim  to  Rome.    Caiiuiius  was 

I        a  Grecian,  and  Brutus  tlicrefore  ttiought  liiat  no  compulsion  should 

f       be  used.    He  wrote  likewise  to  Cicero,  and  }>egged  that  he  would,  by 

^bmll  means,  he  present  at  the  public  shows. 

^^  Sucli  was  the  situation  of  liis  aftairs,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  Octa- 
vius  at  Rdiiie,  thintrs  took  anuthei  turn.  He  was  son  to  the  sister  of 
Cesar,  who  hi«d  adopted  and  a})puiiited  him  his  heir.  He  was  pur- 
suing his  -Studies  at  Apolluiiia,  and  in  expectation  of  meeting  C'jEsar 
there  on  his  itttctided  exj>ediiion  against  the  Parthians,  at  the  time 
when  Cssar  was  slnin.  Upon  hearing  of  this  event,  he  immediately 
tame  to  Koine,  and,  to  ingratiate  himseU"  with  the  people,  assumed 
the  name  of  Ca!:>ar.  By  punctually  distributing  amoirgst  the  citizens 
the  money  that  was  left  tiieni  by  his  uncle,  he  soon  took  the  lead  of 
Antony;  and,  by  his  liberality  to  the  soldiers,  he  brought  over  to  his 
party  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  had  served  under  Ceesar. 
Cicero  likewise,  who  huted  Antony,  joined  his  interest.  And  this  was 
60  much  resented  by  Brutus,  that,  in  his  letters,  he  reproached  him 
in  the  severest  terms.  "  He  perceived,"  li«  said,  "  that  Cicero  was 
fame  enough  to  lurar  a  tyrant,  and  was  only  afraid  of  the  tyrant  that 
hated  him; that  hi«  compliuients  to  OetHvius  were  meant  to  pur- 
chase an  easy  slavery;  but  our  ancestors,"  said  Brutus,  "  scorned  to 
bear  even  h  gentle  master."  He  added,  that,  "  as  to  the  measures 
of  peace  or  war,  he  was  undetermined;  but  in  one  thing  he  was  re- 
volved, which  was,  uever  to  be  a  shiveT'  He  expressed  his  surprise 
*'  that  Cicero  should  prefer  an  infamous  accommodation  even  to  the 
dangers  of  civil  war;  and  that  the  only  fruits  he  ex{>ected  frojn  de^ 
uroying  the  tyranny  of  Antony  should  be  the  establishment  of  a  new 
tyrant  in  Ociavius."     Such  was  the  spirit  of  his  lir^t  letters. 

Tlie  city  was  now  divided  into  two  factions;  some  joined  Cssar, 
others  remained  with  Aiiiouy,  and  the  arniy  was  sold  ui  the  higiicst 
bidder.  Brutus,  of  course,  despaired  of  any  desirable  event;  and, 
being  resolved  to  leave  Italy,  he  went  by  laud  to  Lucauiu,  and  came 
to  the  maritime  town  of  Elea.  Poreia,  lu-ing  to  return  from  thence  to 
Rome,  endeavoured,  as  well  as  possible,  to  cHmceal  the  sorrow  that 
oppressed  tier;  but  notwithstanding  her  iiiagiianimity,u  picture  which 

I  she  found  there  betrayed  her  distress.  The  subject  was  the  parting 
i>f  Hector  and  Andromaibe.  He  was  represented  delivering  his  son 
Astyanax  into  her  arms,  and  the  eyes  of  Andromache  were  fixed  upon 
bim.  The  leseniblanee  that  this  picture  bore  to  her  own  distress 
made  her  burst  into  tears  the  moment  she  beheld  it;  iind  several 
times  she  visited  the  luelaucholy  cmbleni,  to  gaze  upon  it,  and  weep 
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before  it.  On  tliis  occasion,  Acilius,  ooe  of  Lirutus's  frieitds,  repeated 
that  passage  in  Homer,  whi-re  Andiomaclie  says, 

Yet  wliilc  luj  Hcciur  itiU  lurvivct,  I  «cc 

My  lather,  moilicr,  brethren,  nil  iu  tlie«. — Popi. 

To  whicli  Brutus  ii-pliid,  with  a  smile,  "  But  I  must  not  answer 
Forcia  its  Hector  did  Aadroniache: 

Uusieii  to  thy  liuki  nt  harae< 

There  ^uide  the  tpmdle,  and  direct  ibe  loom. — Pofe. 

*'  She  lins  not  personal  strength,  indeed,  to  sustain  tlie  toils  we  un- 
dergo; but  her  S])irit  is  not  less  active  in  tiie  cause  of  her  country." 
This  anecdote  we  iiuve  from  Uibus,  the  son  of  Porcia. 

From  Elca,  Brutus  sailed  for  Athens,  where  he  was  received  with 
high  applause,  und  invested  with  public  honours.  There  he  took  up 
his  residence  with  a  particular  friend,  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
Theomnestus  the  acudcinic,  and  Cniti|)|)us  tiie  peiiptitetic;  devoting 
himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  Yet,  in  this  unsuspected  state, 
lie  was  privately  preparing  for  war.  He  despatched  Hcrostrutus  iato 
Macedonia  to  gain  the  principal  officers  in  that  province;  and  lie  se- 
cured, by  his  kinilness,all  the  young  Romans  who  were  students  then 
at  Athens.  Attiongst  these  was  the  son  of  Cicero,  on  whom  he  be- 
stowed the  highest  encomiums;  and  said,  that  he  could  never  eeaso 
admiring  the  spirit  of  that  young  man,  who  bore  such  a  luoital  hatred 
to  tyranth. 

At  length  he  began  to  act  more  publicly;  and  being  informed  that 
some  of  the  Uotnan  ships,  laden  with  money,  were  returning  from 
Asia,  uniJcr  the  coniaiand  of  a  man  of  honour,  a  fiieiid  of  liis,  he 
met  hiiu  at  Cary^tus,  a  city  of  Eubteo.  There  he  had  a  conference 
with  him,  and  rctjucsicd  that  he  would  give  up  the  ships.  By  the 
bye,  it  h;ipp'.'ncd  to  be  Biutus's  birth-day,  on  which  occasion  he  gave 
a  splendid  entertainment,  and  while  tliey  were  drinking  llctory  to 
Jinttiis,  and  Libert;/  to  Itmne,  to  encouiage  the  cause,  he  called  for 
a  larger  bowl.  \\  hilc  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  without  any  visible  rcla- 
tiun  to  the  subject  tltcy  were  upon,  he  pronounced  this  verse: 

My  UU  Wtt>  douni'd  by  Phabut,  aad  by  Fjtc. 

Some  historians  say  that  ,i/poUo  was  the  word  he  gave  his  soldieri 
in  the  last  battle  at  I'hilippi,  and  of  course  conclude  that  this  excla- 
mation was  a  presage  of  his  defeat.  Autistius,  the  cominunder  of  the 
shijjs,  gave  him  five  hundred  thousand  drachmas  of  the  moiiey  he 
was  c.irying  to  Italy.  '1  he  remains  of  Pompcy's  army  that  were 
scattered  about  Thcssaly  readily  joined  his  standard;  and,  besides 
these,  he  took  live  hundred  horse,  whom  Cinna  was  conducting  to 
Dohibella  iu  Asia.     He  thca  sailed  tuDemetrias,  and  scixcd  a  largo 
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quantity  of  arms  wliicli  Julius  Ciesar  had  provided  for  the  Parthian 
war,  and  which  were  tiow  to  be  sent  to  Antony,  Maeedonia  was  de- 
livered up  to  him  by  Hortensius  tlic  praetor,  and  all  the  ni-ighhour- 
jiig  princes  readily  oflered  tiieir  assistance.  When  news  vnxs  received 
that  Caius,  the  brother  of  Antony,  had  marched  through  Italy  to  jom 
tl»e  forces  under  G'ibinius  Su  Dyrrhnchium  and  Apollunia,  Brutus  de- 
termined to  seize  tViein  before  he  arrived,  and  made  a  forced  march 
with  such  troops  as  were  at  hand.  The  way  was  rugged,  and  the 
snows  were  deep;  but  he  moved  with  such  expedition,  that  his  sut- 
tlcrs  were  left  a  lonj;  way  beliind.  When  he  had  almost  reached 
Dyrrhnchium,  he  was  seized  with  the  disorder  called  Bulimia,  or 
violent  luiiif^er,  occasioned  by  cold  and  fatigue.  This  disorder  affects 
both  men  and  cattle,  after  fatigues  in  the  snow.  Whether  it  is,  that 
perspiration  being  prevented  by  the  extreme  cold,  the  vital  heat  is 
confined,  and  more  immeiiiately  consumes  the  aliment;  or  that  a 
keen  and  subtle  vapour,  ri>.irig  from  the  melted  snow,  penetrates  the 

IkkIv,  and  dt-stroys  the  heat  by  expelling  it  through  the  pores for 

the  sweatings  seem  to  arise  from  tlie  heat  contending  with  the  cold, 
which  being  repelled  by  the  latter,  the  vapory  steam  is  diftuscd  over 
the  Surface  of  the  body.  But  of  this  I  have  treated  more  largely  ii\ 
another  place.  Bru(us  growing  very  faint,  and  no  piovisioiis  being 
at  hand,  his  scr\*ants  were  forced  to  go  to  the  gates  of  tlie  enemy,  and 
beg  bread  of  the  centitiels.  When  they  were  informed  of  the  distress 
of  Brutus,  they  brought  him  meat  and  drink  in  their  own  hands;  and 
in  return  for  their  humanity,  when  he  had  taken  the  city,  he  showed 
kindness  lioih  to  them  and  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  Caius  arrived  in  Apollonia,  he  summooed  the  soldiers  that 
were  quartered  near  the  city  to  join  him;  but  finding  that  they  were 
all  with  Brutu9,  and  suspecting  that  those  in  Apollonia  favoured  the 
same  parly,  he  went  to  Buthrotus.  Brutus,  however,  found  mean* 
to  destroy  three  of  his  colwrts  in  their  march.  Caius,  after  this,  at- 
tempted to  seize  some  posts  near  Byllis,  but  was  routed  in  a  set  bat- 
tle by  young  Cicero,  to  whom  Brutus  had  given  the  command  of  the 
army  on  that  occasion,  and  whose  conduct  he  made  use  of  frec|uently, 
and  with  success.  Caius  was  soon  after  surprised  in  a  marsh,  from 
whence  he  had  no  means  to  escape;  and  Brutus,  finding  him  in 
his  power,  surrounded  him  with  his  cavalry,  and  gave  orders  that 
none  of  his  men  should  be  killed;  for  he  expected  tiiat  they  would 
quickly  join  him  of  iheir  own  accord.  As  he  expected,  if  catne  to 
pass.  They  surrendered  both  themselves  and  their  general;  so  that 
Brutus  had  now  a  very  res|)ectnble  army.  He  treated  Caius  for  a 
long  time  witit  all  possible  respect;  nor  did  he  divest  him  of  any  en- 
signs of  dignity  that  he  bore^  tliough  it  is  said  tbat  be  received  leltera 


ffouj  .sL-vtTiil  [persons  at  Ronic,  and  particularly  from  Cicero,  advising 
liim  to  put  liitn  to  doatli.  At  lengtli,  however,  whtn  he  foutul  that 
lie  WHS  .HL-crctly  practising  with  his  officers,  and  excititig  seditionK 
atnong^t  the  soldiers,  he  put  him  on  hoard  a  ship,  niui  kept  him  close 
prisoner.  The  soldiers  that  lie  had  corrupted  retired  into  ApMsllonia, 
froui  wlietKx  tiiey  sent  to  Bruius,  that,  il"  he  would  come  to  thctn 
there,  lliey  wouid  return  to  their  duty.  Brutus  answered,  •«  That 
this  was  not  tlic  custum  of  the  Ki^nuns,  but  that  those  who  had  of- 
fended should  come  in  person  to  their  general,  and  solicit  his  forgive- 
ness."    This  they  did,  and  were  accordingly  pardoned. 

He  wiis  now  preparing  to  go  into  Asia,  when  he  was  informed  of  a 
cliaiige  in  ufliiirs  at  Rome.     Young  Ctesar,  »up|iaried  hy  the  senate, 
had  got  the  better  of  Antony,  and  drix'en  him  out  of  Italy;  but,  at  the 
.same  time,  he  began  to  be  no  less  formidiilile  liimscU';  for  he  soli- 
cUed  the  consulship  contrary  to  law,  aiifl  kept  in  pay  ati  unnecessary 
army.    Conseijueiitly  tiie  senate,  though  they  ut  first  supported,  were 
now  dissatislied  with  his  measures.     And  as  they  bcijan  to  cast  their 
eyes  on  Bruius,  and  decreed  or  contirined  several  provinces  to  him, 
Ciesar  was  under  some  apprwhensiuns.      He  therefore  despatched 
lucssi'iigcrs  to  Antony,  and  desired  that  a  reconciliation  might  take 
plat-e.     After  ihi^  he  drew  up  his  army  around  the  city,  and  cnrrieil 
the  consulship,  though  but  a  boy,  in  his  iwctiiicth  year,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  Commentaries.     He  was  tiu  sootier  consul  than  he  ordered  ft 
judicial  process  to  issue  against  Brutus  and  Ub  accomplices,  for  mur- 
dering the  Hrst  magistrate  in   U<iiMe,  without  trial  or  condemnation. 
Lucius  Cornilicius  was  appointed  to  accuse  Brutus,  and  Marctis 
Agrippa  accused  Cassius:    neiflicf  of  whom  appearing,  the  judges 
were  obliged  to  pass  senteuce  against  liiem   buth.     It  is  said,  that 
nlKn  the  crier,  as  usual,  cited  Bruius  to  appear,  the  people  could 
not  suppress  their  sighs,  and  persons  of  the  tirst  distinction  heard  it 
in  silent  dejection.      I'ublius  Silicius  was  observed   to  burst  into 
tears;   and  this  was  the  cause  wiiy  he  was  afterwards  proscribed. 
'J'lie  tiiuuiviri,  Ctesar,  Antony,  and  [x-pidus,  iM-ing  now  reconciled, 
divided  the  provinces  amongst  them,  and  settled  tltat  list  of  murder, 
in  which  two  hundred  citizens,  and  Cicero  amongst  the  rest,  were 
proscriited. 

When  the  report  of  these  proceedings  was  brought  into  Macedonia, 
Bruius  toudd  himself  under  a  necessity  of  sending  orders  to  HortCD- 
sius  to  kill  Caius,  the  brother  of  Antony,  in  revenue  of  the  death  of 
Cicero,  his  fiicnd,  and  Brutus  All>iims,  his  kinsman,  who  was  slaiiu 
This  was  the  reason  why  .Antony,  when  he  had  taken  Hortensius  at 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  slew  him  U|>on  his  brother's  tomb.  Brutus 
wysj  that  be  was  luorc  asburacd  of  tlie  cause  of  Cicero's  deatb  tbaa 


grieved  at  the  event ;  wliilc  lie  >avv  Rome  enslaved  more  by  her  own 
fault  than  by  tlic  fault  of  her  tyrnnts,  and  continue  a  tame  s|iectator 
of  such  scenes  as  ought  not  to  have  been  heard  of  without  horror. 

The  army  of  Hrutus  was  now  considerable,  and  be  ordered  ii5  roMtc 
into  iNsja,  while  a  Heet  was  preparing  in  Bithynia  and  nt  C'yzicum. 
As  he  marciied  by  land,  he  settled  the  affairs  of  the  cities,  and  gaTC 
audience  to  the  princes  of  those  countries  through  ^vhich  he  passed. 
He  sent  orders  to  Cassias,  who  was  in  Syria,  to  give  op  bis  intended 
journey  into  Egypt,  and  join  him.  Oil  this  occasion  he  tells  him, 
that  their  coUecting  forces  to  destroy  the  tyrants  whs  not  to  secure 
an  empire  to  themselves,  but  to  deliver  tltrir  fellow-citizens;  that 
they  siiuuld  never  forget  this  great  object  of  their  undertaking,  b«t, 
adhering  to  their  first  inteniions,  keep  Italy  within  their  eye,  and 
hasten  to  rescue  their  country  from  oppression. 

Cassius  accordingly  set  out  to  join  him,  and  Brutus  at  the  same 
time  making  some  progress  to  meet  liim,  their  interview  was  at 
Smyrna.     Till  this  meeting  they  had  not  seen  each  other  since  they 
parted  at  tl>e  Pirieus  of  Athens,  when  Cassius  set  out  for  Syria,  and 
Brutus  for  Macedonia.     The  forces  they  liatl  respectively  t-ollccterl 
gave  them  great  joy,  MtA  made  tliem  confi<lent  of  success.     From 
Italy  tliey  had  fled,  like  solitary  exiles,  without  money,  without  arm^, 
without  a  ship,  a  soldier,  or  a  town  to  fly  to:  yet  now,  in  so  short  a 
lime,  they  found  tlicmsclvcs  supplied  with  shipping  and  money,  with 
an  army  of  horse  and  foot,  and  in  a  condition  of  contending  for  tlte 
empire  of  Rom*.     Cassius  was  no  less  res|Mretful  to  Brutus  than 
Brutus  was  to  him;  but  the  latter  would  generally  wait  upon  him, as 
he  was  the  older  man,  and  of  a  feebler  constitution.     Cassius  wm 
esteemed  an  able  soldier,  but  of  a  fiery  disposition,  and  ambitious  to 
command  rather  by  fear  than  affection;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
with  his  familiar  acquaintance,  he  was  easy  in  his  manners,  and  fond 
of  raillery  to  excess.    Brutus,  on  account  of  his  virtue,  was  respected 
by  the  people,  beloved  by  bis  friends,  admired  by  men  of  principle, 
and  not  liated  ereu  by  his  enemies.    He  was  mild  in  bis  temper,  and 
had  a  greatness  of  mind  that  was  superior  to  anger,  avarice,  and  the 
love  of  pleasure.     He  was  firm  and  inflexible  in  bis  opinions,  and 
zealous  in  every  pursuit  where  justice  or  honour  were  concerned. 
The  people  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  integrity  and  sineeriiy  in 
every  undertaking,  and  this  naturally  inspired  them  with  confidence 
and  affection.     Even  Pompey  the  Great  bad  hardly  ever  so  mur-H 
credit  with  them;  for  who  ever  imagined,  that,  if  he  b.ad  coni|\i'!ed 
Cteaar,  he  would  have  submitted  to  the  laws,  and  would  not  have  re- 
taiaed  his  power  under  the  title  of  consul  or  dictator,  or  some  more 
•pccious  and  popular  name?  Cassius,  ou  the  contrary,  a  man  of  riu- 


lent  passions  and  ra|)acinus  avarice,  was  suspected  of  exposing  liim- 
self  to  toil  and  dangtr,  rallicr  from  a  thirst  of  power,  than  an  attiich* 
inent  to  the  liberties  of  liis  country.  The  former  disturbers  of  the 
commonwealth,  Cinna,  and  Marius,  and  Carbo,  evidently  set  their ^ 
country  as  a  stake  for  tlie  winner,  and  hanliy  scrupled  to  own  that 
they  fought  for  empire:  but  the  very  enemies  of  Brutus  never  charge 
liim  with  this.  Even  Anturiy  lias  been  heard  to  say,  that  Brutus  wu" 
the  only  conspirator  who  had  the  sense  of  honour  and  justice  for  hts 
motive,  and  that  tlic  rest  were  wholly  actuated  by  malice  or  envy. 
It  is  clear,  too,  from  what  Brutus  himself  says,  that  he  fii»ally  and 
principally  relied  on  his  own  virtue.  Thus  he  writes  to  Atticus  im- 
mediately before  an  engagement:  "  That  his  affairs  were  in  the  most 
desirable  situation  imaginable;  for  that  either  he  should  conquer, 
and  restore  liberty  to  Home,  or  die,  and  he  free  from  slavery;  that 
every  thing  else  was  reduced  to  certainly;  and  that  this  only  re- 
mained a  (juestion,  Whether  they  should  live  or  die  free  men?"  He' 
adds,  "  that  Mark  Antony  was  properly  punished  for  his  folly,  who, 
when  he  might  have  ranked  with  the  Bruti,  (he  Cassii,  and  Catos, 
chose  rather  to  be  the  underling  of  Octavius;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
fall  in  the  approaching  battle,  they  would  very  soon  be  at  variance  with 
eacli  other."    In  which  he  seems  to  have  been  a  true  prophet. 

Whilst  they  were  at  Smyrna,  Brutus  desired  Cassius  to  let  him 
have  part  of  the  vast  treasure  he  had  collected,  because  his  own  was 
chiefly  expended  in  equipping  a  fleet,  to  gain  the  superiority  at  sea: 
but  the  friends  of  Cassius  advised  him  against  this,  alleging  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  give  Brutus  that  money  which  he  had  saved  with 
so  much  frugality,  and  acquired  with  so  much  envy,  merely  that 
Brutus  might  increase  his  popularity,  by  distributing  if  amongst  the 
soldiers.  Cassius,  however,  gave  him  a  third  of  what  he  had,  and 
then  tbey  parted  for  their  respective  commands.  Cassius  behaved 
with  great  severity  on  the  taking  of  Rhodes;  though,  when  he  firxt 
entered  the  city,  and  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  king  and  master,  he 
answered,  *'  That  he  was  neither  their  king  nor  their  master,  but  the 
destroyer  of  him  who  would  have  been  both."  Brutus  demanded 
bupplics  of  men  and  money  from  the  Lycions;  hut  Naucratcs,  an 
orator,  persuaded  the  cities  to  rebel,  and  some  of  the  inhnbitanti 
posted  themselves  on  the  hills,  with  an  intent  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  Brutus.  Brutus  at  first  desi)atched  a  party  of  horse,  which  sur- 
prised them  at  dinner,  and  killed  six  hundred  of  ihcm:  but  nflcr- 
>Vurds,  when  he  had  taken  the  udjaecut  towns  and  villages,  he  gave 
up  the  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  hoped  to  gain  them  to  his 
parly  by  clemency.  Their  former  siitVerings,  however,  made  them 
reject  his  buuiauity,  uuii  tlivsc  that  still  resisted  being  dnvco  iat9 
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ihe  city  of  Xantlius,  were  tliere  besieged.    As  a  river  rau  close  by  the 
town,  several  attempted  to  escape  by  swimming  and  diving;  but  tliey 
■were  prevented  by  ncis  let  down  for  that  purpose,  wliich  iia<l  little 
bells  at  the  top,  to  give  notice  when  any  one  was  taken.     The  Xan- 
tl)ians  afterwards  made  &  sally  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  several  of 
the  battering  engines;    but  they  were  perceived   and  driven   back 
by  the  Rtmnns:  at  the  same  time  the  violence  of  the  winds  drove 
the  flames  on  the  city,  so  that  several  houses  near  the  battlements 
took  fire.     Brutus,  being  apprehensive  that  the  whole  city  would  be 
destroyed,  sent  his  own  soldiers  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  quenching 
the  fire;  but  the  Lycians  were  seized  with  an  incredible  despair,  a 
kind  of  frenzy,  which  can  no  otherwise  be  described  than  by  calling 
it  a  passionate  desire  of  death.     Women  and  childmn,  freemen  and 
slaves,  peo|>Ie  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  strove  to  repulse  the  soldiers 
as  they  came  to  their  assistance  from  the  walls.     With  tiieir  own 
hands  they  collected  wood  and  reeds,  and  all  manner  of  combustibles, 
to  spread  the  fire  over  the  city,  and  encouraged  its  progress  by  every 
means  Lu  their  power.    Thus  assisted,  the  flames  flew  over  the  whole 
with  dreadful  rapidity;  whilst  Brutus,  extremely  shocked  at  this  ca- 
lamity, rode  round  the  walls,  and,  stntching  forth  his  liands  to  the 
inhabitants,  entreated  them  to  spare  themselves  and  their  city.     Re> 
gardless  of  his  entreaties,  they  sought  by  every  means  to  put  an  end 
to  their  lives.     Men,  women,  and  even  children,  nith  hideous  cries, 
leaped  into  the  flames.     Some  threw  themselves  headlong  from  ttie 
walls,  and  others  fell  ujion  the  swords  of  their  parents,  opening  their 
Lreasts,  and  begging  to  be  slain. 

When  the  city  was  in  a  great  meastire  reduced  to  ashes,  a  womaa 
was  found  wlw  liad  hanged  herself,  with  her  young  child  fastened  to 
her  neckband  the  torch  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  had  fired  her 
house.  This  deplorable  object  so  umch  aflected  Brutus,  that  lie 
wept  when  he  was  told  of  it,  and  proclaimed  a  reward  to  any  soldier 
who  could  save  a  Xanthian.  It  is  said  ihat  no  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  were  preserved,  and  those  against  ihiir  will.  Thus  tiie  Xan- 
thians,  as  if  fate  had  appointed  certain  periods  for  (heir  destruction, 
after  a  long  course  of  years,  sunk  iiitu  that  dejiIurnMe  ruin,  in  which 
the  same  rash  dcspir  had  involved  their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  warj 
fur  they,  too,  burned  their  city,  and  destroyed  themselves. 

After  this,  when  the  Fatareans  likewise  made  resistance,  Brutus 
was  under  great  anxiety  whether  he  should  besiege  them;  for  he  was 
afraid  they  should  follow  the  desperate  measures  of  the  Xanthians. 
However,  having  some  of  tdeir  women  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners, 
he  dismissed  them  wiiho..t  ransom;  and  those  returning  to  their  hus« 
);ands  and  pann  -,  who  U^ippcned  to  be  people  of  tUc  first  distiactlouj 
Vot..  3.  No.  ^8,  KKK 
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sleep.  In  the  day  he  never  slejjt,  nor  in  the  ni^rht,  till  all  busincs* 
was  over,  and  the  rest  being  retired,  he  had  nobody  to  converse  with: 
but  at  this  time,  involved  as  he  was  in  the  operations  of  war,  and  so- 
licitous for  the  event,  he  only  slumbered  a  little  after  supper,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  ordering  his  most  urgent  a£Riirs.  AVhen 
these  were  despatched,  he  employed  himself  in  reading  till  the  third 
watch,  when  the  tribunes  and  centurions  came  to  him  for  orders. 
Thus,  a  little  before  he  left  Asia,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  tent,  hf 
a  dim  light,  and  at  n  late  liour.  The  whole  army  lay  in  sleep  and 
silence,  while  the  general,  wrapt  in  meditation,  thought  he  perceived 
something  enter  his  rent:  tur»ing  towards  the  door,  he  saw  a  horrible 
and  monstrous  spectre  standing  silently  by  his  side.  "  What  art 
thou?"  said  he  boldly.  "  Art  thou  god  or  man?  And  what  b  thy 
business  with  me?"  The  spectre  answered,  "  I  am  thy  evil  genius, 
Brulus !  Thou  wilt  see  me  at  Philippi."  To  tvhich  he  calmly  re- 
plied, "  I'll  meet  thee  there,"  When  the  apparition  was  gone,  he 
called  his  servants,  who  told  him  they  had  neither  heard  any  noise, 
nor  had  seen  any  vision.  That  night  he  did  not  gcrto  rest,  but  went 
early  in  the  morning  to  Cassius,  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 
Cassius,  who  was  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  and  used  frequently  to 
dispute  with  Brutus  on  these  subjects,  answered  him  thus:  "  It  is 
the  opinion  of  our  sect,  that  not  every  thing  we  see  is  real;  for  mat- 
ter is  evasive,  and  sense  deceitful.  Besides,  the  impressions  it  re- 
ceives are,  by  the  quick  and  subtle  influence  of  imagination,  thrown 
into  n  variety  of  forms,  mauy  of  wliich  have  no  archetypes  in  nature;^ 
and  this  the  imagination  effects  as  easily  as  we  may  make  an  impres- 
lion  on  wax.  'I'lie  mind  of  man,  having  in  itself  the  plastic  powers, 
and  the  component  parts,  can  fashion  and  vary  its  objects  at  pleasure. 
This  is  clear  from  the  sudden  transition  of  dreams,  in  which  the  ima- 
gination can  educe  from  the  slightest  principles  such  an  amazing  va- 
riety of  forms,  atid  call  into  exercise  all  the  passions  of  the  soul. 
The  mind  is  perpetually  in  motion,  and  that  motion  is  imnginatioD 
or  thought:  but  when  the  body,  as  in  your  case,  is  fatigued  with  la- 
bour, it  natundly  suspends  or  perverts  the  regular  functions  of  the 
mind.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  highly  im|)robable  that  there  should  be 
any  such  beings  as  demons  or  spirits;  or  that,  if  there  were  such,  ihoy 
should  assume  a  human  shape  or  voice,  or  have  any  power  to  aflPect  us. 
At  the  same  time,  I  own,  I  could  wish  there  were  such  beings,  that  we 
might  not  rely  on  fleets  and  armies,  but  (ind  the  concurrence  of  the 
gods  in  this  our  sacred  and  glorious  enterprise."  Such  were  the  ar- 
guments he  made  use  of  to  satisfy  Brutus. 

When  the  army  began  to  march,  two  eiij;lts  jicrched  on  the  twcv 
first  staudurds,  and  acco(Ul>auicd  them  as  far  lu  i'hilippi,  bciti£ 


constantly  fi-d  by  the  soldiers;  V)ut  t!ie  day  before  the  Imtilclhey  flcvr 
away.  Brutus  liad  already  reduced  most  of  the  nations  in  these  parts^ 
nevertheless,  lie  traversed  the  sea-coast  over  against  Th:isus,  that  if 

any  hostile  power  remained,  he  might  bring  it  into  subjection 

Norbanus,  who  was  encamped  in  the  straits  near  Symholuni,  thcj 
■urroundcd  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place. 
Indeed,  he  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  whole  army,  which  Iiii4 
certainly  been  the  cas«,  had  not  Antony  come  to  his  relief  with  sucit 
amazing  expedition,  that  Brutus  could  not  believe  it  to  be  pt)ssiblc. 
Cffisar,  who  had  been  kept  behind  by  sickness,  jt  ined  his  army  about 
ten  days  after.  Brutus  was  cncajnped  over  against  him ;  Cassius 
was  opposite  to  Antony.  The  space  between  the  two  armies  th« 
Romans  call  the  plains  of  Pliilii)pi.     Two  armies  of  Romans,  equal 

in  numbers  to  these,  liad  never  before  met  to  engage  eacii  other 

Cesar's  was  something  superior  in  nunibers,  l)ut  in  the  splendour 
of  arms  and  equipage,  was  far  exrtcdcd  by  that  of  Brutus;  for  most  of 
their  arms  were  of  gold  and  silver,  which  their  gei.erul  had  liberally 
bestowed  upon  them.  Brutus,  in  other  things,  had  accustomed  his 
officers  to  frugality;  but  the  riches  which  his  soldiers  curried  about 
with  them  would  at  once,  he  thought,  add  to  the  spirit  of  the  ambi- 
tious, and  make  the  covetous  vnliaut  iu  the  defence  of  those  arms, 
which  were  their  princijwil  wealth. 

Cicsar  made  a  lustration  of  his  army  within  tlic  camp,  and  gave 
each  private  man  a  little  corn,  and  Eve  drachmas  only,  for  the  sacri- 
fice: but  Brutus,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  poverty  or  the  avarice 
of  Cffisar,  made  a  public  lustration  of  his  army  in  the  field,  and  not 
only  distributed  cattle  to  each  cohort  for  the  sacrifice,  but  gave  fifty 
drachmas  on  the  occasion  to  each  private  mau.  Of  course  he  wai 
more  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and  tlicy  were  more  ready  to  fight  for 
him.  It  is  reported,  that  during  the  lustration,  an  unlucky  omen 
happened  to  Cassius.  The  garland  he  was  to  wear  at  the  sacrifice 
was  presented  to  him  the  wrong  side  outwarda.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
at  a  solemn  procession  some  time  before,  the  person  who  bore  the 
golden  image  of  victory  before  Cassius,  happened  to  stumble,  and 
the  image  fell  to  the  ground.  Several  birds  of  prey  hovered  daily 
about  the  camp,  and  swarms  of  bees  were  seen  within  the  trenches: 
upon  which  the  soothsayers  ordered  the  part  where  they  appeared  lo 
be  shut  up;  for  Cassius,  with  all  his  £picuTean  philusopliy,  begnu 
to  be  superstitious,  and  the  soldiers  were  extremely  dislicarteiicj  by 
fhcse  omens. 

For  this  reason  Cassius  was  inclined  to  protract  the  war,  aiid  un- 
willing to  hazard  the  whole  of  the  event  on  a  present  engagement. 
\Miat  made  for  this  uicaiure,  too,  was,  that  ihcy  v\e(c  siroii^ef  lu 
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tnoney and pruvisioDS, but  Inferior  in  numbers.     Brutus,  oti  fiieothet 
hand,  n-as,  as  usual,  fur  au  immedi  ttc  decision,  tiiut  lie  might   cithc 
give  liberty  to  his   couutr)-,  or  rescue  his  fellow-citizcos  from  thtj 
toils  and  expenses  of  war.     He  was  encouraged  likewise  by  the  suc- 
cess his  cavalry  met  with  in  several  skirniishes;  and  S'-)Lue  instances  of  j 
desertion  and  mutiny  in  the  cuinp  brought  over  niany  of  tlie   friends 
of  Ca^sius  to  his  opinion:  but   iliefc  was  one  Atellius,   who  still 
opposed  an  immediate  decision,  and  advised  to  put  it  oif  till  the  next 
winter.     VN'hen  Brutus  asked  him  what  advantages  he  expected  from  • 
that,  he  answered,  "  If  1  gain  nothing  else,  I  shall  at  least   lire  so 
much  the  longer."     Both  Cassiiis  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  were 
displeased  with  this  answer;  and  ii  was  dctermiued  to  give  battle  the 
day  following. 

Brutus,  that  night,  expressed  great  confidence  and  cheerfulness  j 
fend  having  passed  the  time  of  supper  in  philosophical  conveisatioD| 
he  went  to  rest.  Messala  says,  t^atCassius  su])ped  in  private  with 
some  of  his  most  intimate  friends;  and  tiiat,  contrary  to  his  usual 
manner,  he  was  pensive  and  silent.  He  adds,  that  after  supper  he 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  close,  as  he  commonly  did,  ia 
token  of  his  friendship,  he  said,  in  Greek,  "  Bear  witness,  Messala, 
that  I  am  reduced  to  the  same  necessity  with  Pompey  the  Great,  of 
hazarding  the  liberty  of  my  country  on  one  battle.  Yot  I  have  con- 
fidence in  our  good  fortune,  on  which  we  ought  still  to  rely,  though 
the  measures  we  have  resolved  upon  are  indiscreet."  These,  Messala, 
tells  us,  were  the  last  words  that  Cassius  spoke  before  he  bade  him 
farewell;  and  that  tite  next  day,  being  his  birth -day,  he  invited  Cassiii» 
to  sup  with  him. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  scarlet  robe,  which  wa» 
tlie  signal  for  battle,  was  hung  out  in  the  tents  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius; and  they  themselves  met  on  the  plain  between  the  two  armies. 
On  this  occ.'ision  Cassius  thus  addressed  himself  to  Brutus.  "  May 
the  gods,  Brutus,  make  this  day  successful,  that  we  may  pass  the  rest 
of  our  days  together  in  prosperity:  but  as  the  most  important  of 
|)uman  events  are  the  most  uncertain,  and  as  we  may  never  see  each 
pthcr  anv  more.  If  wc  arc  unfortunate  on  this  occasion,  tell  me  what 
is  your  resolution  concerning  f!i;;lit  and  death?" 

Brutus  answered,  "  In  the  younger  and  less  experienced  part  of 
Diy  life,  I  was  ltd,  upgn  philosophical  principles,  to  condemn  the 
conduct  of  Cato  in  killing  himself.  I  thought  it  at  once  impious  and 
unmanly  to  sink  beneath  the  stroke  of  fortune,  and  to  refuse  the  lot 
that  hikd  befallen  us.  In  my  present  situation,  however,  I  am  of  a 
different  opinion:  so  that  if  Heaven  should  now  be  uufavourable  to 
our  wislies,  I  will  no  longer  collcit  vny  hopes  or  my  fortune,  but  iliA 
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coiiti-titt'd  witli  it,  such  as  it  is.  On  the  idfs  of  March  I  devoted  my 
life  In  my  country;  and  since  that  time  1  have  lived  in  liberty  and 
glory."  At  thfse  words  Cassius  smiled,  and  embracing  Brutus, 
said,  "  Lit  us  march,  tlun,  asriiitist  the  enemy;  for  with  these  reso- 
lutions, ihoupli  we  shonlH  not  conquer,  we  have  nothing  to  fear."_ 
They  then  consulted  with  their  friunds  concerning  tlic  order  of  battle, 
Biuius  desired  llml  he  might  coinmHnd  the  right  wing,  though  the 
post  was  thought  more  proper  for  Cassius,on  account  of  his  experience. 
Cassius,  however,  gave  it  up  to  him,  and  placed  Messala,  with  the 
best  of  his  legions,  in  the  same  wing.  Brutus  immediately  drew  out 
liis  cavairv,  which  were  equipped  with  great  magnifiuence,  and  the 
foot  fiijlowcd  close  upon  them. 

Antony's  soldiere  were  at  this  time  employed  in  making  a  trencH 
from  the  niarsli  where  they  were  encamped,  to  cut  off  Cassius's 
communication  with  the  sea.  Ciesar  lay  still  in  his  tent,  confined 
Ly  sickness.  His  soldiers  were  far  from  expecting  that  tlic  eneraj 
would  come  to  a  pitched  battle.  Tliey  supposed  that  they  were  only 
makhig  excursions  to  harass  the  trench-diggers  with  their  light  arms; 
and  not  perceiving  that  they  were  pouring  itv  close  upon  them,  they 
were  astonished  at  the  outciy  they  heard  from  the  trendies.  Brutus,- 
In  the  mean  lirne,  sent  tickets  to  the  several  ofRcers  with  the  word  of 
battle,  and  rode  llirnugh  the  ranks  to  encourage  his  men.  Ther* 
were  few  who  had  patience  to  wait  for  the  word.  The  greatest  part, 
before  it  could  reach  them,  fell  with  loud  shouts  upon  the  enemy. 
This  precipitate  onset  threw  the  army  into  confusion,  and  separated 
the  legions,  Mess.ila's  legion  first  got  beyond  the  left  wing  of 
Caesiir,  and  was  followed  by  those  that  were  stiujoned  near  him,  la 
their  way  they  did  nothing  more  than  throw  some  of  the  outmost 
ranks  into  disorder,  and  killed  few  of  tlie  enemy:  their  great  object 

was  to  fall  upon  Csesar's  camp,  and  tiiey  made  directly  up  to  it. 

C«esar  himself,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  had  but  just  before 
been  conveyed  out  of  his  tent,  in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  his  friend 
Artorius,  which  commanded  that  he  should  be  carried  out  of  the 
camp.  This  made  ii  believed  that  he  was  slain,  for  the  soldiers  had 
pierced  his  empty  litter  in  many  places  with  darts.  Those  who  were 
taken  in  the  camp  were  put  to  the  sword,  amongst  whom  were  two 
thousand  Lacedjemoniun  auxiliaries.  Those  who  attacked  Ciesar's 
legions  in  front  easily  put  them  to  the  rout,  aid  cut  Ihree  legions  ia 
pieces.  After  this,  borne  along  with  the  impetuosity  of  victory,  ihey 
rushed  into  the  camp  at  the  same  time  with  the  fugitives,  and  Brutus 
was  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  flank  of  Brutus's  army  was  now  left 
unguarded  by  the  separation  of  the  right  wing,  which  was  gone  off 
%oo  for  iu  the  pursuit  j  and  the  enemy,  perceiving  thb,  endeavoured 
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«*  tme  ainmezge  oi  it.  Tbej  acmnEii^y  Mcaefced  h  wich  grot 
iurr.  Me  evsJrri  anfce  do  imprcsMaa  oc  tae  ■■(■  borff ,  wiuch  rw-tiwi 
wi^  irxb«»  and  ooftbakra  rtaoimdam.  The  left  wing^  hov- 
ff  «ixft  w»  uiMicT  the  comnxnd  of  f  iiiai,  was  soao  put  to  tke 
t;  fiw  the  Ben  were  in  great  fisofdrr,  ■*<  \mew  uathhtg  of  wkat 
fa*te4  in  the  ngfat  wiog.  Tbr  ccciet  pvnaed  hiaa  into  the 
,  wlticit  they  ploadered  and  dotrorcti,  :hoagk  neitfaer  of  thdr 
were  present.  AntoDj,  it  is  said,  to  a:void  rikc  fmrj  of  the 
ofkK?,  had  retired  into  the  aifyKaing  marsh;  and  Caesar,  who 
tad  be>ro  carried  tick  cat  of  the  camp,  was  ito  where  to  he  finnd. 
Kar,  vAne  f4  tise  soldiers  wodd  have  peismded  Bratos  diat  thcj  had 
Klif'.  Osar,  descrlLic;  bis  age  aix!  peisoQ,  and  sfaowii^  hi 

Tt,t:  main  budj  of  Bmtos's  annj  had  now  aiade  prodigioiM  I 
•f  the  at'ttij;  and  Bratos,  in  his  department,  was  do  less  abaaiBtelf 
coaqucT'>r  it;aii  Cassias  was  conquered.  The  want  ftf  knovdng  thii 
«w  the  ruin  of  their  affiurs.  Bratns  neglected  to  relieve  Casiii^ 
tecaiite  \tt  kcew  not  that  he  wanted  relief. 

When  Brctos  had  destroyed  the  caoip  of  Cesar,  and  was  retarniiif 
ftuD  the  pursuit,  he  was  sorprised  that  he  coold  neither  peffccive  the 
tent  of  Cassias  ahore  the  re<t,  as  asoal,  nor  any  of  those  that  wen 
abciBt  it;  for  they  had  been  deim^heJ  by  the  enemy  oa  their  fint 
cotering  the  camp.    S^me,  who  were  of  quicker  sight  thaa  the  lo^ 
told  him,  that  they  could  perceire  a  isotioa  of  shining,  helmets  atid' 
•ilTcr  targets  in  the  camp  of  Cassius,  and  supposed  from  their  nim- 
Ven  and  their  armoar  that  they  could  not  be  tiiose  who  were  left  to 
guard  the  camp;  though  at  tlie  sauK  time  there  was  not  so  great  aa 
i^tpearatice  of  dead  bodies  as  there  must  hare  been  after  the  defeat 
of  so  many  legions.  This  gare  Bratos  the  first  sus[McioD  of  Cassiu't 
■Msfortune;  and  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  enemy's  camp,  he 
called  off*  the  rest  from  the  pursuit,  aod  led  them  in  order  to  the  ie» 
Gef  of  Cassius. 

TIte  case  of  that  general  was  this:  he  was  chagrined  at  first  by  thi 
irregular  conduct  of  Brutus's  soldiers,  who  began  the  attack  without 
waiting  for  the  command,  and  afterwards  by  their  attention  to  plun- 
der, whereby  they  neglected  to  surround  and  cut  off  the  enemy. 
Thus  dissatbfied,  he  trifled  with  his  command,  and,  for  want  of  vigi- 
lance,  suffered  himself  to  be  surrouoded  by  the  enemy's  right  wing; 
upon  which  his  cavalry  quitted  their  post,  and  fled  towards  the  sea. 
The  foot  likewise  began  to  give  way;  and  though  be  laboured  as 
much  as  possible  to  stop  their  iight,  and  snatching  an  ensign  froni 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  fugitives,  fixed  it  at  his  feet,  yet  he  was  hardly 
aUe  to  keep  his  owo  prtetorian  band  togetberj  so  that  at  length  he 


was  ')ljM„'rtl  (I  rt'tiic,  Willi  a  very  small  number,  to  a  hill  (hat  over- 
loikciJ  tl)o  plHJn.  Ye*  here  he  could  discover  nothing;  for  he  was 
short-sighied,  ami  it  was  with  some  difficuliy  tliai  he  could  perceive 
his  own  c;iin|)  plundered  [lis  companions,  however,  saw  a  large 
deta.'hdicni  of  horse,  which  Hriuii.s  hud  Kent  to  their  relief,  making 
up  to  ihem.  These  Caseins  conchuled  i<>  he  the  enemy  ihat  were  ia 
pursuit  of  him ;  notwithstanding  wliieh,  he  despatched  Titinius  to  re- 
connoitre thctii.  When  the  cavalry  of  Brutus  saw  this  faithful  friend 
of  Cassius  approach,  they  shouted  for  joy.  His  acciuaiuiaiice  leaped 
from  tlieir  horses  totmhrafe  hin),  and  the  xest  rude  round  him  with 
clashing  of  arn)s,  and  all  tLe  clamorous  expressions  of  gladuess.  This 
circumstance  had  a  fatal  effect.  Cassius  look  it  for  granted  that  Ti- 
tinius was  seized  by  the  enemy,  and  regretted  that,  through  a  weak 
desire  of  life,  he  had  suffered  his  friend  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Whca 
ije  had  expressed  himself  to  this  effect,  he  retired  into  an  empty  tent, 
accompanied  ouly  by  his  frcedman  Pindarus,  whom,  ever  siuce  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  he  had  retained  for  a  particular  purpose.  In  that 
defeat,  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Parthians;  but  now, 
wrapping  his  robe  about  bis  face,  he  laid  bare  liis  neck,  and  com- 
manded Piii'.larus  to  cut  off  his  head.  This  was  doncj  for  his  head 
was  j'ound  severed  from  his  body;  but  whether  Piiidarus  did  it  by  his 
ina«tei'h  command  has  been  suspeited,  because  he  never  afterwards 
appi-Mred.  Ii  was  mjou  discovered  who  the  cavalry  were,  andTiiiniiiSj 
crosvned  with  g.trlaiids,  came  to  the  place  where  he  left  Cassius. 
VVIieu  the  lamentaiions  of  his  friends  informed  him  of  the  unhappy 
fate  of  his  gi-neral,  he  sevcieJy  reproached  himself  lor  the  tardines* 
which  had  occasioned  it,  and  fell  upou  his  sword. 

Biutus,  when  he  was  assured  of  the  defeat  of  Cassius,  made  all 
possil>U'  basic  to  his  relief;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  his  deatii  till  he 
came  up  to  his  ca'np.  TIilTc  he  lamented  over  his  body,  and  called 
lum  the  last  of  Romans;  intimating,  tiiat  Rome  would  never  pro- 
duce another  niau  oi  equal  spirit,  lie  ordered  his  funeral  to  be  ce- 
lebrated at  Thasus,  that  it  might  not  occasion  any  disorder  in  thp 
camp.  His  dispersed  and  dejected  soldiers  he  collected  and  encou- 
raged;  and  as  they  hud  been  strijipeJ  of  every  thing  by  the  enemy, 
he  promised  them  two  thousand  drachmas  a-man.  This  munificence 
at  once  encouraged  and  surprised  thejn;  they  attended  him  at  his 
departure  with  great  acclamations,  and  complimented  him  as  the  only 
general  of  the  four  who  had  not  been  beaten.  Brutus  was  confident 
of  victory,  and  the  event  justified  tirnt  coufiidcnce;  for,  with  h  few 
legions,  he  overcame  all  that  o])|)osed  him;  and  if  most  of  his  soldieni 
had  not  passed  tlie  eueniy  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  the  battle  must  have 
been  decisive  in  his  favour,     tie  lost  eight  thou»i)d  iiien,  iucludiu^ 
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the  servants,  whom  he  called  Briges.  Messala  says,  he  supposes 
the  enemy  lost  more  than  twice  that  number;  and  of  course  they 
*ere  more  discouraged  than  Hrutus,  till  Demetrius,  a  servant  of 
CasSiiis,  went  over  to  Antony  in  the  evening,  and  carried  him  his 
master's  robe  and  sword,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  dead  body. 
Tills  so  effectually  encouraged  the  enemy,  that  they  were  drawn  ap 
in  form  of  battle  by  break  of  day.  Both  camps,  in  the  occupation 
of  Brutus,  involved  him  in  difficulties.  His  own,  full  of  prisoners, 
required  a  strong  guard.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  soldiers  of 
Cassius  murmured  at  their  change  of  master,  and  the  vanquished  were 
naturally  envious  and  jealous  of  the  victors,  He  therefore  thought 
proper  to  draw  up  his  army,  but  not  to  fight. 

All  the  slaves  he  had  taken  prisoners,  being  found  practising  with 
his  soldiers,  were  put  to  the  sword;  but  most  of  the  freemen  and  citi- 
zens were  dismissed;  and  he  told  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
were  more  truly  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy  than  in  his; 
with  tliem,  he  said,  they  were  slaves  indeed ;  but  with  him  frecmea 
and  citizens  nf  Rome.     He  was  obliged,  however,  to  dismiss  them 
privately;  for  they  liad  implacable  enemies  amongst  his  own  friencb 
and  officers.     Amongst  the  prisoners  were  Volumnius,  a  mimic,  and 
Sacuiio,  a  buffoon,  of  whom  Brutus  took  no  notice,  till  they  wcr» 
brouglit  before  him,  and  accused  of  continuing,  even  in  their  capti< 
vify,  their  scurrilous  jests  and  abusive  language.     Yet  still,  taken  up 
with  more  important  concerns,  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  accusation; 
but  Messala  Corrinus  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  pubticlj 
whipped,  and  sent  naked  to  the  enemy,  as  proper  associates  and  con- 
vivial companions  for  such  generals.     Some  were  entcrtuined  with 
the  idea,  and  laughed;  but  Publi()s  Casca,  the  first  that  wounded 
C»esnr,  observed,  that  it  was  indecent  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of 
Cassius  with  jesting  and  laughter.     "As  for  you,  Brutus,"  said  h«, 
"  it  will  be  seen  what  esteem  you  have  for  the  memory  of  that  pK- 
ral,  when  you  have  either  punished  or  pardoned  those  who  ridicult 
and  revile  him."      Brutus  resented  this  expostulation,  and  said, 
"  Why  is  this  business  thrown  upon  me,  Casca )  Why  do  not  yoo  do 
what  you  think  ]iropcr?"  This  answer  was  considered  as  an  aSMDttQ 
their  death:  so  the  poor  wretches  were  carried  i>ti'and  slain. 

He  now  gave  the  promised  rewards  to  his  soldiers;  and  after prnllj 
rebuking  them  for  beginning  the  assault  without  waiting  for  tH* 
word  of  battle,  he  promised,  that  if  they  acquitted  themselves  to  bn 
satisfaction  in  the  nest  engagement,  he  would  give  them  up  tlir  ciiif* 
of  L<;iced«j>mon  and  Thcssah)niea  to  pluitder.  This  is  the  only  iir« 
cumstancc  in  his  life  for  wliieh  no  apology  can  be  made:  for  though 
Antony  ond  Ccesnr  afterwards  acted  with  more  uiihouitdcd  cruelty  4 ■ 


rewarding  their  soldiers;  though  they  deprived  most  of  the  anuient 
inliabitaiits  of  Italy  of  tiieir  lands,  and  gave  them  to  those  who  had 
no  title  to  llieru;  yet  tiiey  acted  consistently  with  their  first  principle, 
which  was  the  acquisitiuii  of  empire  and  arbitrary  power.     But  Bru- 
tus maintained  such  a  reputation  for  virtue,  that  he  was  neither  al- 
lowed to  conquer,  nor  even  to  save  himself,  except  on  tlic  strictest 
principles  of  honour  and  justice;  more  particularly  since  the  deutii 
of  Cassius,  to  whom,  if  any  act  of  violence  were  committed,  it  was 
generally  imputed.    However,  as  sailors,  when  their  rudder  is  broken 
in  a  storm,  substitute  some  other  piece  of  wood  in  its  place,  and 
though  they  cannot  stear  so  well  as  before,  do  the  best  they  can  in 
their  necessity;  so  Brutus,  at  the  head  of  so  vast  an  army,  and  such 
important  affairs,  unassisted  by  any  officer  that  was  equal  to  tiie 
charge,  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  such  advisers  as  he  had;  ond  he 
generally  followed  the  counsel  of  those  who  proposed  any  thing  that 
might  bring Cassius's  soldiers  to  order:  for  these  were  extremely  un- 
tractabie;  insolent  in  the  camp,  for  want  of  their  general,  thouj^U 
cowardly  in  the  field,  from  the  remembrance  of  their  defeat. 

The  affairs  of  Caesar  and  Antony  were  not  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition.    Provisions  were  scarce,  and  the  marshy  situation  of  their 
camp  made  them  dread  the  winter.     They  already  began  to  fear  the 
inconveniences  of  it;  for  the  autumnal  rains  had  fallen  heavy  after 
the  battle,  and  their  tents  were  filled  with  mire  and  water,  which, 
from  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  immediately  froze.     In  this  situa- 
tion, they  received  intelligence  of  their  loss  at  sea.     Tlieir  fleet, 
which  was  coming  from  Italy  with  a  large  supply  of  soldiers,  was  met 
by  that  of  Brutus,  and  so  totally  defeated,  that  the  few  who  escape^d 
were  reduced  by  famine  to  eat  the  sails  and  tackle  of  the  ships.     It 
was  now  determined,  on  Caesar's  side,  that  they  should  come  to  bat- 
tle before  Brutus  was  made  acquainted  with  his  success.     It  appears 
that  the  fight,  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  on  the  same  day;    but  by 
some  accident,  rather  than  the  fault  of  their  oflicers,  Brutus  knew 
nothing  of  his  victory  till  twenty  days  after.     Had  he  been  informed 
of  it,  he  would  never  certainly  have  hazarded  a  second  battle;  for  he 
liad  provisions  sufficient  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  his 
camp  was  so  advantageously  pvstcd,  that  it  was  safe  both  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  and  incursions  of  the  enemy.     Besides, 
knowing  that  he  was  wholly  muster  at  sea,  and  partly  victorious  by 
land,  he  would  have  had  every  thing  imaginable  to  encourage  him,  and 
could  nut  have  been  urged  to  any  dangerous  measures  by  despair. 
^^  But  it  seems  that  the  republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer 
Bla  subsist  in  Rome;  that  it  necessarily  required  a  monarchy;  and 
that  ProviUeoce^  to  fcwov^  ibf  only  laaQ  wW  could  oppose  his  des- 
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tiued  master,  kept  tlie  knowledge  of  that  victory  from  him  till  it 
•wns  too  late.  And  yet  how  near  was  he  to  receiving  intelligence! 
The  very  evening  hiforc  the  eiig;agement,  a  deserter,  naFOcd  Cl<jdius» 
came  over  from  ihc  enemy  to  tell  him  that  Ciesar  was  informed  of  the 
loss  of  liis  fleet,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  his  hastening  the  battle. 
The  dfscrlcr,  however,  was  considered  either  as  designing  or  ill 
informed}  his  intelligence  wiis  disregarded,  and  he  was  not  eveuad- 
miitcd  into  the  presence  of  Brutus. 

That  ni^ht,  they  say,  the  spectre  appeared  again  to  Brutus,  and 
assumed  its  former  figure,  but  vanished  without  speaking.  Yet 
Publius  Volumiiius,  a  philosophical  man,  who  had  borne  arms  with 
Brutus  during  the  whole  war,  mal*es  no  mention  of  this  prodigy j 
though  he  says  that  the  first  standard  was  covered  with  a  swarm  of 
bees;  and  rliat  the  arm  of  one  of  the  officers  sweated  oil  of  roses, 
which  would  not  cease,  thou(;h  they  often  wiped  it  otf.  He  says  too, 
♦hat,  imnrediately  before  the  battle,  two  eagles  fought  in  the  space 
between  the  two  armies;  and  that  there  wasun  incredible  silence  ant} 
attention  Iti  the  field,  till  that  on  the  side  of  Brutus  was  beaten, 
and  flow  away.  The  story  of  the  Ethiopian  is  well  known,  who, 
meeting  the  standard-bearer  opennig  the  gate  of  the  camp,  was  cut 
ill  pieces  by  the  soldiers ;  for  t/iut  they  interpreted  as  an  ill-omen. 

When  Brutus  hud  drawn  up  his  army  in  form  of  battle,  he  paused 
some  time  bcfdre  he  gave  the  word.     While  he  whs  visiting  the  ranks^ 
he  had  suspicions  of  some,  and  heard  accusations  of  others.    The 
cavalry,  he  found,  had  no  ardour  for  the  attack,  but  seemed  waiting 
to  see  what  the  fmit  would  do.     Besides,  Camulatus,  a  soldier  in  the 
highest  estimation  for  valour,  rode  close  by  Brutus,  and  went  over  t» 
the  enemy  in  his  sight.     This  hurt  him  inexpressibly;  and  partlyout 
of  anger,  partly  from  fear  of  further  desertion  and  treachery,  he  led 
his  forces  agaitist  the  enemy  about  three  in  the  afternoon.     Where 
lie  fought  in  person,  he  was  still  successful.     He  charged  the  eiicmy't 
left  wing,  and  the  cavalry  following  the  imprcssinn  which  the  foot 
had  made,  it  whs  put  to  the  rout.     But  when  the  other  wing  of  Bru- 
tus was  ordered  to  advance,  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers  nmAt 
them  apprtluiisive  that  they  should  be  surrounded  by  the  enemrs 
For  this  reason  they  extended  their  ranks,  in  order  to  cover  more 
ground;  by  which  means  the  centre  of  the  leA  wing  was  so  much 
weakened,  thaflt  could  not  sustain  the  shock  <'f  the  enemy,  hut  fled 
at  the  first  onset.     After  their  dispersion,  the  enemy  surrounded 
Brutus,  who  did  every  thing  that  the  bravest  and  most  expert  general 
vould  do  in  his  situation,  and  whose  conduct  at  least  entitled  hire  to 
Tictoiy.     But  what  seemed  an  advantage  in  the  first  engagement, 
yroved  a  disadvuniagc  iu  the  sccuud.    la  the  former  battle,  that 
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tiring  of  tlie  enemy  which  was  conquered,  was  toially  cut  off;  but 

most  of  the  men  in  the  conquered  wing  of  Cassius  were  saved* 

This,  at  the  liine,  might  appear  as  an  advantage,  hut  it  proved  a 
prejudice.  Tlic  remembrance  of  their  former  defeat  filled  them* with 
terror  and  confusion,  whicli  they  spread  through  the  greatest  part  of 
the  army. 

Marcus,  the  son  of  Cafo,  was  slain  figliting  amidst  the  bravest  of 
the  young  nobility.  He  scorned  alike  either  to  fly  or  to  yield;  but 
avowing  wlio  he  was,  and  assuming  his  fnttier's  name,  still  used  his 
sword  till  he  fell  upon  the  heaps  of  the  slaughtered  enemy.  Many 
other  brave  men,  who  exposed  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  Bru- 
tus, fell  at  the  same  time. 

Lucilius,  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  his  intimate  friend,  observed 
some  barliarian  horse  riding  full  speed  against  Brutus  in  particular, 
and  was  detennined  to  stop  them,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life. 
He  therefore  told  them  that  he  was  Brutus;  and  they  believed  him, 
because  he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  C'ffrsar,  and  desired  to  Ije  con- 
veyed to  Antony.     Exulting  in  their  capture,  and  thinking  themselves 
peculiarly  fortunate,  they  carried  liiin  along  with   them  by  night, 
having  previously  sent  an  account  to  Antony  of  tlK'ir  success,  who 
was  infinitely  pleased  with  it,  and  came  out  to  them.     Many  others 
likewise,  when  they  heard  that  Brutus  was  brought  alive,  assembled 
to  see  him;  and  some  pitied  his  misfortunes,  uhile  others  accused 
him  of  an  inglorious  meanness,  in  suffering  tlie  love  of  life  to  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  barbarians.     When  he  approached,  and  Antony 
was  deliberating  in  what  manner  he  should  receive  Brutus,  Lucilius 
first  addressed  him,  and,  with  great  intrepidity,  said,  "  Antony,  be 
assured  that  Brutus  neither  is  nor  will  be  taken  by  an  enemy.     For- 
bid it, heaven,  that  fortune  sliould  have  such  a  triumph  over  virtue! 
Whether  he  shall  be  found  alive  or  dead,  he  will  be  found  in  a  state 
becoming  Brutus.     1  imposed  on  your  soldiers,  and   am  prepared 
to  suffer  the  worst  you  can  inflict  upon  me."   Thus  spoke  Lucilius,  to 
the  no  small  astonishment  of  those  that  were  present.     When  Antony 
addressing  himself  to  those  that  brought  him,  said,  "  I  perceive, 
fellow-soldiers,  that  you  are  angry  at  this  impo-sition  of  Lucilius:  but 

I  you  have  really  got  a  better  booty  than  you  intended.  You  sought 
•U  enemy;  but  you  have  brought  me  a  friend.  I  know  not  how  I 
•hould  have  treated  Brutus,  had  you  brought  him  alive;  but  I  am  sure 
It  is  better  to  have  such  a  man  as  Lucilius  for  a  friend  than  for  an 

*  There  ii  nc  defect  in  the  originmi,  u  the  lunuer  Irinilator  !in«gines.     lie  •up|>owij 
flic  dcleMt  ol  Cu»»iui's  »oldim  lu  be  tii  tbr  prcst-nt.  tuid  not  in  ihc  I'uriuer  bauie.     ThiM ' 
k<l  bun  iQlo  tbe  difiicoltjTi  wbicb  be  iocrcntcd  bjr  lruuJiitingT^f»<7»,  mctory,  iiutead 
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enemy."  When  lie  said  this,  he  embraced  Lucilius,  recommending^ 
him  to  the  cnrc  ofonc  of  his  frlendsji  and  be  ever  after  fouud  bio 
faithful  to  his  interest.  , 

Bi  utas,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  oflBcers  and  friends,  having  passed 
a  brook  that  was  overhung  with  cliff's,  and  slutded  with  trees,  and  be- 
ing overtaken  by  night,  stopped  in  a  rarity  under  a  large  rock. 
There,  casting  liis  eyes  on  the  heavens,  which  were  covered  with  stars, 
he  repeated  two  verses,  one  of  which,  Volumnius  tells  us,  was  this: 

Forgire  iml,  Jotc,  the  caate  oflliis  dutress*. 

The  other,  he  says,  had  escaped  his  memory.     Upon  enumerating 
the  several  friends  that  had  fallen  before  his  eyes  in   the   battle,  he 
sighed  deeply  at   the  mention  of  Flavius  and  Labeo;  the  latter  of 
whom  was  his  lieutenant,  and  the  former  master  of  the  band  of  arti- 
ficers.    In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  his  attendants  being  thirsty,  and 
observing  Brutus  in  the  same  condition,  took  his  helmet,  arid  went 
to  the  brook  for  water.     At  the  same  time  a  noise  was  heard  oo  the 
opposite  bank,  and  Volumnius  andDardanus  the  armour-bearer  went 
to  see  what  it  was.    In  a  short  time  they  returned,  and  asked  for  the 
water:  "  It  is  all  drank  up,"  said  Brutus,  with  a  smile;  "  but  another 
helmet-full  shall  be  fetched."     The  man  who  had  brought  the  first 
water  was  therefore  sent  again;  but  he  was  wounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  made  his  escape  with  difficulty. 

As  Brutus  supposed  that  he  had  not  lost  many  men  in  the  battle, 
Statilius  undertook  to  make  his  way  through  the  enemy  (for  there 
was  no  other  way),  and  see  iu  what  condition  their  camp  was.  If 
things  were  safe  there,  he  was  to  bold  up  a  torch  for  a  signal,  and 
return.  He  got  safe  to  the  camp,  for  the  torch  was  held  up:  but  a 
long  time  elapsed,  and  he  did  not  return.  "  If  Statilius  were  alive," 
■aid  Brutus,  "  he  would  be  here."  In  his  return  he  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  was  slain. 

Tlie  night  was  now  far  spent,  when  Brutus,  leaning  his  head  to- 
wards his  serrant  Clitus,  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  Clitiis 
made  no  answer,  but  burst  into  tears.  After  that  he  took  his  armour- 
bearer  Durdanus  aside,  and  said  something  to  him  in  private.  At 
last  addressing  Volumnius  in  Greek,  he  entreated  him,  in  memory  uf 
their  common  studies  and  exercises,  to  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and 
help  him  to  give  the  thrust.  Volumnius,  as  well  as  several  others, 
refused:  and  one  of  them  observing  that  they  must  necessarily  fly, 
*•  Wc  must  fly,  indeed,"  said  Brutus,  rising  hastily,  "  but  not  with 
our  feet,  but  with  our  hands."  He  then  look  each  of  them  by  the 
liand,  and  spoke  with  great  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  to  the  fol- 
lowing purpose:    "  It  is  an  infinite  satisfactioa  to  me  that  all  my 
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friends  have  been  faithful.  If  I  am  angry  with  Fortune,  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  my  country.  Myself  I  esteem  more  happy  than  the 
conquerors,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  past,  but  in  my  present  situa- 
tion. I  shall  leave'  behind  me  that  reputation  for  virtue,  which  they, 
with  all  their  wealth  and  power,  will  never  acquire :  for  posterity  will 
not  scruple  to  believe  and  declare  that  they  were  an  abandoned  set  of 
men,  who  destroyed  the  virtuous,  for  the  sake  of  that  empire  to  which 
they  had  no  right."  After  this  he  entreated  them  severally  to  provide 
for  their  own  safety,  and  withdrew  with  only  two  or  three  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  One  of  these  was  Strato,  with  whom  he  first  be> 
came  acquainted  when  he  studied  rhetoric.  This  friend  he  placed 
next  to  himself,  and  laying  hold  of  the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  both  his 
hands,  he  fell  upon  the  point,  and  died.  Some  say  that  Strato,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Brutus,  turned  aside  his  head,  and  held  the 
sword,  upon  which  he  threw  himself  with  such  violence,  thati  enter- 
ing at  his  breast,  it  passed  quite  through  his  body,  and  he  immedi- 
ately expired. 

Messala,  the  friend  of  Brutus,  after  he  was'  reconciled  to  Csesar, 
took  occasion  to  recommend  Strato  to  his  favour.  ''  This,"  said  he, 
with  tears,  "  is  the  man  who  did  the  last  kind  office  for  my  dear 
Brutus."  Caesar  received  him  with  kindness,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  brave  Greeks  who  afterwards  attended  him  at  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium.  Of  Messala  it  is  said,  that  when  Csesar  observed  he  had  beeQ 
po  less  zealous  in  his  service  at  Actium  than  he  had  been  against 
him  at  Philippi,  he  answered,  "  I  have  always  taken  the  best  and 
^ustest  side."  When  Antony  found  the  body  of  Brutus,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  covered  with  the  richest  robe  he  had;  and  that  being  stolen, 
he  put  the  thief  to  death.  The  ash«s  of  Brutus  he  sent  to  his  mother 
Servilia. 

With  regard  to  Porcia,  his  wife,  Nicolaus  the  philosopher,  and 
Valerius  Maximus*,  tell  us,  that  being  prevented  from  that  death 
she  wished  for  by  the  constant  vigilance  of  her  friends,  she  snatched 
some  burning  coals  from  the  fire,  and  shut  them  close  in  her  mouth, 
till  she  was  sufifocated.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Brutus  to  his  friends  still  extant,  in  which  he  laments  the  death  of 
Porcia,  and  complains  that  their  neglect  of  her  must  have  made 
her  prefer  death  to  the  continuance  of  her  illness.     So  that  Nicolaus 

*  Valerius  Maximus  speaks  of  her  fortitude  on  this  occasion  in  the  highest  terns: 

"  Tous  qooqne  castissimos  igiies.  Vurcia,  M.  Catonis  filia,  cuncia  tecula  debita  admira. 
f  tionc  proaequenlur:  Quae  cum  apud  Fhilippos  Tictum  et  interemptuni  rirum  laum  Br«> 
"  tuiD  cognosceres,  quia  fertum  nun  dabotur,  ardcutes  ore  carbooet  haurire  uon  dubitast^ 
('  muliebri  spiritu  ririJeni  patris  exituin  iiuilata.  Sed  nescio  an  hoc  tortias,  quod  ill* 
^  (Witato,  ta  novo  gencre  murtia  abiumptates  '."—VaL  Mai.  1.  ir.  c  6. 
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tffpevn  to  hare  lieen  mistaken  in  the  tinve,  at  least  if  this  epistl^ 

^  autheatic;  for  it  describes  Porcia's  dittemperj  her  coojugal  affeC' 
litau  ud  xhjt  maimer  of  her  death. 


DION  AND  BRUTUS  COMPARED. 

WHAT  is  principally  to  Tic  admired  in  tiie  lives  of  Dion  and  Bn»- 
»— _  0  their  rising  to  such  importance  ti»iu  incunsidiTal>[r  )>oj;in- 
a&gtfs:  bnt  here  Dion  has  the  ndvantjigc;  lor  in  the  proj^irss  <>>'  ^\vn 
Iw  IumI  do  coadjutor,  whereas  Cassius  went  hand  in  hund  with  Bra> 
tus;  and  tiiough  in  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  hoinour  he  wjis  hy  no 
narans  his  equal,  in  military  experience,  resolution,  and  activity,  he 
wta  not  inferior.    Some  Imve  imputed  to  him  the  origiti  of  tlic  whole 
enterprise,  and  have  uiserted  that  Brutus  would  never  oihtrwisc  lure 
(tn^iiged  in  it.     But  Dion,  at  the  same  time  that  he  naade  the  whole 
luilitiuy  i)reparations  himsc'f,  cngagcJ  tlie  friends  and  associates  of 
Vu  design.    He  did  not,  like  Brutus,  gain  [xiwer  and  riches  (Vom  lUe    1 
war:  he  employed  that  wealth, on  which  he  was  to  subsist  as  an  rxiJc 
iu  A  foreign  country,  in  restoring  the  liberties  of  hi>>  own.     Whetj 
Brutus  and  Cassius  fled  from  Rome,  and  found  no  asylum  from  (h,e 
|»ur»uit  of  their  enemies,  tlieir  only  resDuice  was  war:  and  they  to<ik 
|li>arins  as  much  in  their  own  defence  us  in  that  oJ  the  comruon  li- 
berty.    DioD,  on  the  contrary,  was  hn|ipier  in  his  hanisliment  than 
the  tyrant  that  banished  him;  ar^  yet  he  voluntarily  exposed  himself 
to  danger  f'>r  the  freedom  of  Si-  ily.     Besides,  to  deliver  the  Roiuatu 
from  C«sar,  and  the  Syracusaus  from  Dionysius,  were  eoterj^rises  oft 
rtrj  difl'ercnt  kind.    Dionysius  was  an  avowed  and  est)ilt|i>|ud  tyrant, 
and  Sicily,  with  reason,  groaned  beneath  his  yoke.    But  with  respect 
H>  Cir.NBr,  though,  whilst  his  imperial  power  was  in  its  infiiucy,  he 
Irrated  his  i>p[)uncnis  with  severity,  yet,  as  soon  as  that  {x^wer  wW 
confirmed,  the  tyranny  was  rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  thing;  for 
n«>  (yrnnnical  action  could  be  laid  to  his  cl\arge.     Nay,  such  was  the 
f4>udilIon  of  Rome,  that  it  evidently  re(iuired  a  oiaster;  and  Cesar 
Wtit  no  more  than  a  tender  and  skilful  physician,  a|>p^)intefl  by  Pro- 
vidence to  heal  the  distempers  of  the  state.     Ol  course  the  people 
UmCPted  his  death,  and  were  implacably  enraged  against  his  a.vsas- 
•ins.      l>ion,  on  the  contrary,  was  reproached  by  the  Syracusans 
for  suflx-ring  Dionysius  to  escape,  and  not  digging  up  the  former  ty» 


With  regard  to  their  military  conduct,  Dion,  as  a  general,  was 
without  a  fault :  he  not  only  niade  tlve  most  of  his  own  instructions, 
but,  where  others  failed,  lie  linppily  repaired  the  error.  But  it  was 
wrong  in  Bnjtus  to  hazard  a  second  battle,  where  all  was  at  stake*. 
And  when  that  battle  was  lost,  he  had  neither  sagacity  enough  to 
think  of  new  resources,  nor  spirit,  like  Pompey,  to  contend  with 
fortune,  though  he  had  still  reason  to  rely  on  his  troops,  and  was  ab- 
solute master  at  sea. 

But  what  Brutus  is  chiefly  blamed  for,  was  his  ingratitude  to  Cas- 
sar.  He  owed  his  life  to  his  favour,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  those 
prisoners  for  whom  l)e  interceded.  He  was  treated  as  his  friend,  and 
distinguisfied  with  particular  marks  of  honour;  and  yet  he  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  benefactor.  Dion  stands  clear  of  any 
charge  like  this.  As  a  relation  of  Dionysius,  he  assisted  and  was 
useful  to  him  in  the  administration;  in  which -case  his  services  were 
equal  to  his  honours.  VN'lten  he  was  driven  into  exile,  and  depriv- 
ed of  his  wife  and  hts  fortune,  he  had  every  fDOtive  tltat  was  just  and 
honourable  to  take  up  arms  against  him. 

Yet,  if  tills  circumstance  is  considered  in  another  light,  Brutus 
will  ha\'e  the  advantage.  The  greatest  glory  of  both  consists  in  their 
abhorrence  of  tyrants  and  their  criminal  measures.  This,  in  Brutus, 
■was  not  blended  with  any  other  motive  :  he  had  no  qoan'el  with  Cie- 
sar;  but  exposed  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Had  not 
Dion  been  injured,  he  had  not  fought.  This  is  clear  from  Plato's 
epistles;  where  it  appears  that  he  was  banished  from  the  court  of 
Dionysius,  and,  in  consequeitce  ot  (hat  bunislunent,  made  war  up- 
on him.  For  the  good  of  tlie  t.-oinmunity,  Brutus,  though  an  ene- 
my to  Pompey,  became  his  friend,  and  though  a  friend  to  Cjesar, 
he  became  his  enemy.  His  enmity. and  liis  friendship  arose  from  tlie 
same  principle,  which  was  justice.  But  Dion,  whilst  in  favour,  em- 
ployed his  services  for  Diouysius;  and  it  was  not  till  be  was  disgrac- 
ed that  he  armed  Against  him.     Of  course  his  friends  were  not  quite 

satisfied  with  bis  enterprise. ^They  were  apprehensive  that,  when 

he  !iad  destroyed  the  tyrant,  he  might  seize  the  government  himself, 
and  antusc  the  people  witjj  some  softer  title  than  that  of  tyj-anny. 
On  the  otfier  hand,  the  very  enemies  of  Brutus  ackiiowledgLd  that 
he  was  the  only  conspirator  who  !iad  no  other  view  than  that  of  re- 
storing the  ancient  form  of  government. 

Iksides,  the  enterprise  against  Dionysius  cannot  be  placed  in 
competition  with  that  against  Ciesar.  The  former  had  rendered  him- 
self contemptible   by   his   low  manners,  his  drunkenness,  and  dc- 

*  Tliit  centurr  sremt  my  unjust.  The  nov criiig  dUpoiilicu  ol'Ciittiui'i  iroupt  obljgcii 
fcim  to  conie  to  •  tccond  engugcioeut. 
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bauchery.  But  to  modilaia  iha  fall  of  Cs>Hr,  and  not  trcii»k>le  nt 
1)i»  dignity,  his  fortune,  or  liis  power,  nor  shrink  at  thiit  iMiinc  which 
shook  tite  kiii^'i  of  luiiia  and  Pariiiia  on  tluir  titrones,  aud  (iitturb- 
ed  tiieir  sluntbtrrs ;  thi<>  tliowetl  a  superiority  uf  soul  uo  MrlticK  fear 
could  luive  no  iulluince.  Dion  was  uo  sooner  sevii  in  Sicily  ilwn 
he  was  joined  t)V  thousands;  kuit  the  authority  of  (.'>esar  was  lo 
forniidablc  in  Koine,  tiiat  it  sup[Airtcd  his  friends  even  afitT  he  waa 
dead ;  and  a  simple  boy  rose  to  the  first  eminence  of  poww  by 
adopting  his  name  which  served  as  a  charm  against  tIte  envy  and  the 
influence  of  Antony.  Should  it  be  objcctt-d  ihiit  Dion  had  tlie 
sharpest  conflicts  in  exjielling  the  tyrant,  but  that  C«sar  fell  oaked 
and  unguarded  heneatli  the  sword  of  Brutus,  it  will  argoe  at  least  a 
consuiniuaie  management  and  prudence  to  he  able  to  come  at  a  niaa 
of  his  |x>wcr  naked  and  unguarded;  particularly  when  it  is  consider* 
cd  that  the  blow  was  not  sudden,  nor  the  work  of  one,  or  of  a  few 
men,  hut  meditated  and  couiinunicatcd  to  mauy  aitsoeiatcs,  of  whom 
not  one  deceived  the  leader :  fur  either  he  Iwd  the  power  of  distiD- 
guishing  honest  men  at  the  first  view,  or  such  at  he  chose  he  made 
honest  hy  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them.  But  Dion  confided  io 
men  of  luid  principles;  so  that  he  must  either  have  been  injudiciotis 
in  his  choice,  or,  if  his  people  grew  worse  after  their  appointments, 
unskilful  in  his  management.  Neither  of  these  can  he  cunsisteut 
with  the  talents  and  i-onduct  of  a  wise  man;  and  Plato  accordingly 
blames  liim,  in  his  letters,  for  making  choice  of  such  friends  os,  io 
the  end,  were  his  ruiu. 

Dion  found  no  friend  to  revenge  liis  death;  but  Brutus  received  ait 
honourable  interment  even  from  his  enemy  Aitlony.  A  nd  C>esar  allow* 
ed  of  that  public  respect  which  was  paid  to  his  memory,  as  will  appear 

from  the  following  circumstance : A  statue  of  brass  had  been  erected 

tohimatxMilaa,iu(iaUiaCisalpitia,whicliwasafinepeTfurmance,anda 
striking  likeness.  Caesar,  as  he  jiasscd  through  the  town,  took  notice  of 
it,  and  summoning  the  magistrates,  in  the  presence  of  his  attendants, 
he  told  them  liiat  they  had  broken  the  league,  by  harbouring  one  of 
his  enemies.  The  magistrates,  as  may  well  be  sup|)osed,  denied  it, 
and  stared  at  each  other,  profoundly  ignorant  what  enemy  he  cotild 
raenn.  He  then  turned  towards  the  statue,  and,  knitting  his  browa, 
said,  "  Is  not  this  my  enemy  that  stands  here?"  The  poor  Milan* 
esc  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment;  butCtesar  told  them,  witk 
a  smile,  that  he  was  pleased  to  find  them  faithful  to  their  friends  io 
adversity,  and  ordered  that  the  statue  should  cuuiiuue  where  it  was. 


ARTAXERXES. 

THE  6rst  Artaxerxcs,  who  of  all  llie  Persian  kings  was  most  dis- 
tlnguislied  for  his  moderation  and  greatness  of  mind,  was  surnamcd 
Jjongimanifs,  l)ecause  his  right  hand  was  longer  tlian  liis  left.  He 
was  the  son  of  Xerxes.  Tlic  second  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  itf/j*- 
fnon*,  whose  life  we  are  going  to  write,  was  son  to  the  daughter  of 
the  first :  for  Darius,  by  his  wife  Parysalis,  had  four  sons;  Artaxer- 
xes the  eldest,  Cyrus  the  second,  and  Ostanes  and  Oxathros  the  two 
younger.  Cyrus  was  called  after  the  ancient  king  of  that  name,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  been  after  the  sun;  for  the  Persians  call  tlic  sun 
Cyrus,  Artaxerxes  at  first  was  named  Arsicasf,  though  Dinoti  as- 
serts that  his  original  name  was  OartesJ.  But  though  Ciesias  has 
filled  his  books  with  a  number  of  incredible  and  extravagant  fables, 
it  is  not  probaiile  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  a  king 
at  whose  court  he  lived,  in  quality  of  physician  to  him,  hit  wife, 
his  mother,  and  his  children. 

Cyrus,  from  his  infancy,  was  of  a  violent  and  impetuous  temper; 
but  Artaxerxes  had  a  native  mildness,  something  gentle  and  mode- 
rate in  his  whole  disposition.  The  latter  married  a  beautiful  and  vir- 
tuous lady  by  order  of  his  parents,  and  be  kept  her  when  they  want- 
ed him  to  put  her  away :  for  the  king  having  put  her  brother  to  death  §, 

*  So  called  on  Recount  of  hit  rxtrsurdinar;  memorj.        t  Or,  Atsacea      t  Or,  Oarsea. 

f  Tcritcuchmei,  llic  brolher  of  ifiatira,  had  been  guill;  of  the  coinpliculcd  crime* 
of  idnllrrT,  incest,  and  murder,  winch  raUed  great  diiturbanccs  in  ilie  royal  family, 
and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  all  who  were  concirned  in  tliem.  Slaiira  was  daujthler  lu  Hy- 
dHrnct,  governor  of  one  of  the  chief  provinces  of  the  empire. — Arlaierses,  then  call- 
ed Arsaccs,  was  charmed  with  her  beauty,  and  married  her.  At  ihc  same  lime  Tcri* 
tcuchmes,  bcr  brother,  married  Hamcatris,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius,  and  siiicr 
to  Arsaces;  by  reason  of  whicll  marriage  he  bad  interest  enough,  on  his  futhcr's  de- 
miM,  to  get  himself  appointed  to  his  government.  But  in  the  mean  lime  he  ronccivod 
>  passion  for  his  own  sister,  Koiana,  no  ways  inferior  in  beauty  to  Slatira ;  and,  that 
he  might  enjoy  her  without  constraint,  resolved  lu  d<spu<ch  his  wile  Ilaoicitris,  and 
light  up  the  llames  of  reUciliou  in  the  kingdom.  Darius,  bring  appri^eil  of  his  design, 
engaged  Udiislcs,  an  iuliiualc  friend  of  Tcrileuchiues,  to  kill  him,  and  wa<  rewarded 
by  the  king  with  the  govcinmenl  of  his  province.  Upon  this  some  coniniolioiis  wi-rt 
raised  by  Ihe  sou  of  TeriUuchiues;  but  the  king's  forces  having  the  superiority,  all  lli* 
family  of  Hydarnes  were  apprcliended,  and  delivered  to  Parysatis,  that  she  mi^hc  ex- 
ccalc  her  ruveagc  upon  them  lor  ihc  injury  dune  ur  intemled  lo  her  daii|;liier.  Thnt 
cruel  princess  pul  Ihcm  all  to  death  except  Slatiru,  whuia  she  spared  at  Ihc  euriiot  en- 
treaties of  her  husband  .Arsaces,  contriiry  to  the  opinion  of  JJariui.  But  Arsaces  wo* 
DO  sooner  scltled  itpon  the  throne,  than  Slatira  prevailed  upon  bim  to  leave  I'lliaslei  lu 
her  correction;  and  she  put  him  to  a  death  too  cruel  to  be  described.  r.iry«atis,  in  r^- 
tarn,  puisoued  tlie  tgn  of  Xcritcucliaie!,  aad  not  lung  after  Stitlira  birsclf.— Ct<;j.  i>i  Ptru 
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designed  that  she  should  share  his  fate.  But  Arsicas  applied  to  his 
mother  with  many  tears  and  entreaties,  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
prevailed  upon  her,  not  only  to  spare  her  life,  but  to  excuse  him 
from  divorcing  her.  Yet  his  mother  had  the  greater  affection  for 
Cyrus,  and  was  desirous  of  raiding  him  to  the  throne;  therefore, 
when  he  was  called  from  his  residence  on  the  coast  in  the  sickneK 
of  Darius,  he  returned  full  of  hopes  that  tbe  %ueen's  interest  had 
established  liim  successor.  Purysatis  had,  indeed,  a  specious  pre- 
tence, which  the  ancient  Xerxes  had  made  use  of  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dcmaratus,  that  she  Iiad  brought  Darius  his  son  Arsii^s  when  he 
was  in  a  private  station,  hut  Cyrus  when  he  Wiis  a  king.  However, 
she  could  not  prevail.  Darius  appointed  his  eldest  son  his  succes- 
sor; on  wliieli  occasion  his  name  was  changed  to  Artaxerxcs.  Cyrus 
htid  the  government  of  Lydia,  and  was  to  be  commander  in  chief  on 
the  coast. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Darius,  the  king,  iiis  successor,  went  to 
Pasargadffi  in  order  to  be  consecruted,  according  to  custom,  by  the 
priests  of  Persia.  In  that  city  there  is  the  temple  of  a  goddess  who 
has  the  aflkirs  of  war  under  her  patronage,  and  therefore  may  be 
supposed  to  be  Minerva.  Tlu:  (irince  to  be  consecrated  must  enter 
that  temple,  put  off  his  own  vohc  there,  and  take  that  which  was 
worn  by  the  great  Cyrus  before  he  was  king.  He  must  eat  a  cake  of 
figs,  chew  some  turpentine,  and  drink  a  cap  of  acidulated  milk. 
Whether  there  are  any  other  ceremonies  is  unknown,  except  to  tl>e 
persons  concerned.  As  Artaxerxcs  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  be 
consecrated,  Tissaphernes  brought  toJiim  a  priest  who  had  beea 
chief  inspector  of  Cyrus's  education  in  his  infancy,  and  had  ia- 
xtructed  him  in  tlie  learning  of  the  3Jagt,  and  therefore  might  be 
supposed  lu  be  as  much  concerned  as  any  man  in  Persia  at  his  pu« 
pil's  not  being  appointed  king.  For  that  reason  his  accusation  against 
Cyrus  could  not  but  gain  credit.  He  accused  him  of  a  design  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  king  in  the  temple,  and,  after  he  had  put  off  his  gar> 
ment,  to  fall  u[)on  liim  and  destroy  him.  Some  aiTirm  that  Cyrus 
was  immedintcly  sei/xd  u(>on  this  information;  others,  that  he  gwt 
into  the  temple  and  concealed  himself  there,  but  was  pointed  oat 
by  the  priest;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  to  be  put  to  death; 
but  his  motlier  at  that  moment  took  him  in  her  arms,  bound  the 
tresses  of  her  hair  about  him,  licld  his  neck  to  her  own,  und  by  her 
tears  and  entreaties  prevailed  to  have  him  pardoned,  and  remanded 
to  the  sea- coast.  Nevertheless,  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
his  government.  Instead  of  thinking  of  his  brother's  favour  with 
gratitude,  he  remembered  only  the  indignity  of  chains,  and,  iu  bis 
rescutmeut,  aspired  more  than  ever  after  the  sovereignty. 


Some,  indeed,  say,  that  lie  tliought  liis  allowance   k>T  liis  table 
insufficicnf^and  therefore  revolted  from  his  king.     But  tiiis  is  a  fool- 
ish pretext :  for  if  he  had  do  other  resource,  Jiis  mother  would  have 
lupplied  htm  with  whatever  he  wanted  out  of  her  revenues.  Besides, 
there  needs  no  greater  proof  of  his  riches  than  the  number  of  fo- 
reign troops  that  he  entertained  in  his  service,  which  were  lie])t  for 
liim  in  various  parts  by  his  friends  and  retainers:  for,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  preparations,  he  did  not  keep  liis  forces  in  a  body,  bat 
had  his  emissaries  in  different  places,  who  enlisted  foreigners  on  va- 
rious pretencQS.     Meanwhile  his  mother,  who  lived  at  court,  made 
it  Iter  business  to  remove  the  king's  suspicions,  and  Cyrus  Irimself 
always  wrote  in  a  lenient  style;  sometimes  begging  a  candid  inter- 
pretation, and  sometimes   recriminating  upon  Tissaphernes,  as  if 
his  contention  had  been  solely  with  that  grandee.     Add  to  this,  thait 
the  king  had  a  dilatory  turn  of  mind,  ^hich  was  natural  to  him,  anl 
which  many  took  for  moderation.     At  first,  indeed,  he  seemed  en- 
tirely to  imitate  tite  mildness  of  the  first  Artaxerxes,  whose  name  he 
bore,  by  behaving  with  great  af&bility  to  all  that  addressed  him,  and 
distributing  honours  and  rewards  to  persons  of  merit  with  a  lavish 
hand.     He  took  care  that  punishments  should  never  be  imbitterci 
witti  insult.     If  he  received   presents,  he  a^ipeared  as  well  pleas- 
ed as  those  who  offered  thenij  or  rdther  as  those  who  received  fa- 
vours from  him;  and,    in  conferring   favours, "he  always  kept  a 
countenance  of  benignity  and  pleasure.     There  was  not  any  thing, 
however  trifling,  brought  him  by  way  of  present,  which  he  did  not 
receive  kindly.     Even  when  one  Omisus  brought  him  a  pomegranate 
of  uncommon  size,  he  said,  "  By  the  light  of  Mithra,  this  man,  if 
he  were  made  governor  of  a  small  city,  would  soon  make  it  a  great 
one."     When  he  was  once  upon  a  journey,  and  people   presented 
tiim  with  a  variety  of  things  by  the  way,  a  labouring  man,  having 
liuthing  else  to  give  him,  ran  to  the  river  and  brought  him  some  wa- 
ter in  his  hands.     Artaxerxes  whs  so  much  pleased,  that  he  sent  the 
man  a  gold  cup  and  a  thousand  darics.     When  Euclidas  the  Lace- 
dsmonian  said  many  insolent  things  to  him,  he  contented  himself 
with  ordering  the  captain  of  his   guard  to  give  him  iliis  answer: 
"  You  may  say  what  you   please   to  the  king;  but  the  king  would 
have  you  to  know,  that  he  can  not  only  say,  but  do."    One  day,  as 
he  was  hunting,  Tiribazus  showed  him   a  rent   in  his   robe;  upoa 
which  the  king  said,  "  What  shall  1  do  with  it?"  "  Put  on  another, 
and  give  that  to  me,"  said  Tiribazus.     "  It  shall  be  so,"  said  tho 
king;  "  I  give  it  thee;  but  I  cliarge  thee  not  to  wear  it."     Tirlba- 
lus,  who,  though  not  a  Ijad  man,  was  giddy  and  vain,  disregarding 
the  restriction,  soon  put  on  the  robe,  and  at  the  same  time  tricked 
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lihnsclfout  witli  some  golden  oriianieiits  fit  only  for  queens.  T 
court  expressed  great  indi^'iiatiou,  because  it  was  a  ttiitig  contr 
to  tlieir  laws  and  customs;  but  tlic  king  only  lauglied,  and  said 
Iiim,  "  I  allow  tiiee  to  wear  tbe  trinkets  as  a  woman,  and  the  rvbe 
a  madcnaa." 

None  had  been  admitted  to  the  king  of  Persia's  table  but  his  mi 
thcr  and  his  wife;  tiie  former  of  which  sat  above  him,  and  tlie  lat 
below  iiim :  Artaxerxes,  nevertheless,  did  (hat  honour  to  OGtanrs  aod 
Oxathres,  two  of  his  younger  brothers.  But  what  afibrded  the  Per- 
sians the  most  pleasing  spectacle,  was  the  queen  Statira  always  riding 
ID  her  chariot  with  the  cuitaiiis  open,  and  admitting  the  women  of 
the  country  to  approach  and  salute  her.  These  things  made  his  &d- 
jninistration  popular.  Yet  there  were  some  turbulent  and  factious 
men,  who  represented  that  the  atFairs  of  Persia  required  a  king  of 
such  a  magnificent  spirit,  so  able  a  warrior,  and  ao  generous  a  matter 
as  Cyrus  was;  and  that  th«  dignity  of  so  great  an  empire  could 
not  be  supported  wiitiuut  n  (irince  of  high  thoughts  and  noble  am- 
bition. It  was  not,  therefore,  without  a  confidence  in  some  of  tbc 
Persians,  as  well  as  in  tbe  maritime  provinces,  that  Cyrus  undertook 
tbe  war. 

He  wrote  also  to  the  Lacedaeroonians  for  assistance,  promising  that 
to  the  foot  he  would  give  horses,  and  to  the  horsemen  chariots;  that 
on  ^losc  who  had  farms  he  would  bestow  villages,  and  on  those  who 
had  villages,  cities.  As  fur  tlieir  pay,  lie  assured  them  it  should  not 
be  counted,  but  measured  out  to  them.  At  the  same  time  he  spobe 
in  very  high  terms  of  himself,  telling  them  he  had  a  greater  and  more 
princely  heart  than  his  brother;  that  he  was  the  better  pluloiopher, 
being  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  that  he  couki 
drink  and  bear  more  wine  than  his  brother.  Artaxerxes,  lie  said,  wh 
ao  timorous  and  etTeminatc  a  man,  tliat  he  could  not  sit  n  horse  n 
bunting,  nor  a  chariot  in  time  of  war.  The  Laccdasmnnians,  theTe>- 
fore,  sent  the  scytaU  to  Clearchus,  with  orders  to  serve  Cyrus  in  cveiy 
thing  he  demanded*". 

Cyrus  begau  his  march  agninst  the  king  with  a  nuraerous  army  of 
barbariansf,  and  almost  thirteen  thousand  Greek  mercenaritfs|.    He 

•  They  look  care  iiol  to  mrnlion  Artiticrio,  pretending  not  to  be  privjr  to  the  AtM(,t» 
that  were  carrying  on  ngainit  hini.  Tliii  precaution  ibey  ufed,  itint  in  cnc  Artaaerut 
»liould  g«l  the  belt»r  ol  hi<  liroOier,  Ihejr  toiglil  jgttifjr  tbcmwlrca  ID  bits  io  •hat  tk«} 
liid  daiif. — Xi^tph.  il(  ErprHtl.  Cyri,  I.  i. 

t  A  hundred  lliumund  Ixrhariaui. 

%  Clc*rcliu<,  the  Lsccdxaiuniun,  cunimandod  all  the  t'cjoponooian  tioop*,  rtcrpl 
Ihe  .\clicant,  who  were  led  by  Socratet  ol  Achaia.  The  Utzoliaus  one  iimler  rmme^ 
*  Tliebaui  and  Ihe  Theitiiiliant  under  IManutl,  The  other  n«tioni  «rrr  i'i>ninaatt«l  b^ 
tertian  £m<r*li,  of  wboia  Atiacot  w»  tb«  cbief.    Tbc  fleet  cuuiiMcd  u(  Uutlj-iM  i 


found  one  pretence  after  Biiothor  for  liHving  such  an  armamoni  oa 
foot;  but  lii»  iful  clcsiifns  did  not  remaiu  lon^  undiscovered, forTissa- 
phernes  went  in  perMin  to  inform  tlie  kin^of  iheni. 

This  news  put  the  court  in  greut  disorder.  Piirysiiiis  was  censured 
as  the  principiii  cuusi-  of  the  wnr,  and  her  friends  wvn:  suspected  of  a 
private  intelligence  with  Cyrus.  Statira,  in  her  distress  about  tlir 
war,  gave  Farysaiis  the  most  trouMc.  "  Where  is  now,"  she  cried, 
**  that  faiih  which  you  pledged?  Where  your  intercessions,  by  which 
you  saved  the  man  that  was  conspirini^  against  his  brother?  Have 
they  not  brought  war  and  all  its  ciilauniies  upon  us?"  'Ihese  expos- 
tulations fixed  in  the  heart  of  Parysaiis,  wito  was  naturally  vindictive 
and  barbarous  inherresentmeui  and  revenge,  such  a  hatred  of  Statira, 
that  slie  contrived  to  take  her  off.  Pimm  writes,  that  this  cruel  pur- 
pose was  put  in  execution  during  the  war ;  hut  Ctesias  assures  us  it 
■was  after  it;  and  it  b  not  piobabic  that  he,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  truDsactiuns  of  that  cuuri,  could  either  be  ignorant  of  the  time 
when  the  Rssassinatioii  took  place,  or  could  have  any  reason  to  mis- 
represent the  date  of  it ;  though  he  often  deviates  into  fictitious  tales, 
and  loves  to  give  us  invention  instead  of  truth.  W^e  siiall,  therefore, 
leave  this  story  to  tlic  order  of  time  in  which  he  has  placed  it. 

While  Cyrus  was  upon  his  march,  he  had  accounts  brought  him 
that  the  ling  did  not  design  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  by  giving 
battle  tinnie<iiutcly,  but  to  wait  in  Persia  till  liis  forces  were  assem- 
bled there  from  all  pans  of  his  kingdom.  And  tbougli  he  had  drawu 
a  trench  across  the  plain"  ten  fathoms  wide,  a>  many  deep*,  and  four 
hundred  furhmgs  in  length,  yet  he  suttcred  Cyrus  to  pass  him,  and 
to  march  almost  to  Bahylonf.  Tiribazus,  we  are  told,  was  the  first 
who  ventured  to  remotistrate  to  the  king,  that  he  ought  not  any 
longer  to  avoid  an  action,  nor  to  abandon  Media,  Babylon,  and 
even  Susa,  to  the  enemy,  and  hide  himself  in  Persia,  since  he  had 
an  army  infinitely  greater  than  theirs,  and  ten  thousand  Satra/xc  aad 
other  officers,  all  of  thcra  superior  to  those  of  Cyrus  both  in  courage 
and  conduct. 

Upon  this  he  took  a  resolution  to  come  to  action  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. His  sudden  appearance  with  an  army  of  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  well  prepared  and  accoutred,  extremely  surprised  the  rc- 

onder  Pythagnraa,  ■  Lacedemonian;  and  tntnty-tve  commanded  by  Tamos,  an  Egyp- 
tian, wlio  -^ai  Milniiral  of  the  wh«ile  fleet.  On  i)ii«  orca«inn,  Pruxeiivf  prevnted  Xeno- 
pliuD  10  Cyrui,  tvlio  gafe  him  a  cooimiMion  amonpt  tlie  Greek  mercenaries. 

*  Xtbophun  uy>  Ihit  treucli  wat  only  fite  falliuou  wide,  and  three  drep.  It  mnsi  b« 
observed  thai  llie  word  orgniu  ^umetinies  signifies  ■  yact  only ;  and  iT  it  be  UDdersluod  so 
here,  it  will  bring  Plutarch's  account  more  witliin  the  baunds  of  probability. 

t  There  was  ■  passage  twenty  feel  wide  left  belweeo  tlic  trcucia  and  the  Euphralei. 
ud  Attucries  neglected  t«  dcJead  it. 
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bek,  who,  through  the  conSdence  they  had  in  themselves,  aorl  con- 
tempt of  their  enemy,  were  marching  in  great  confusion,  and  even 
without  tlieir  arms ;  so  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  C}tus  re- 
duced them  to  any  order;  and  he  could  not  do  it  at  last  without  much 
noise  and  tumult.  As  the  king  advanced  in  silence,  and  at  a  slotr 
pace,  the  good  discipline  of  his  troops  afforded  an  astonishing  spec- 
tacle to  the  Greeks,  who  expected,  amongst  such  n  multitude,  aothlag 
"but  disorderly  shouts  and  motions,  and  every  other  instance  of  dis- 
traction and  confusion.  He  showed  his  judgment  too,  in  placing 
tlie  strongest  of  his  armed  chariots  before  that  part  of  his  phalanx 
which  WHS  opposite  to  the  Greeks,  that,  by  the  impetuosity  of  their 
motion,  tiu-y  might  break  the  enemy's  ranks  before  they  came  to 
close  combat. 

Many  liisiorians  have  described  this  battle;   but  Xenophon  has  • 
done  it  with  such  life  and  energy,  that  we  do  not  read  an  account  of 
k;  we  sec  it,  and  feel  all  the  danger.   It  would  be  very  absurd,  there- 
lore,  to  attempt  any  thing  after  him,  except  the  mentioning  some  ma- 
terial circuniit.inccs  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  place  wliere  tlie  battle  was  fought  is  culled  Conaxa,  and  is  five 
liundred  furlongs  from  Babylon.  A  little  before  the  action,  Clear- 
chus  advised  Cyrus  to  post  himself  behind  the  Macedonians*,  and 
not  risk  his  person;  upon  which  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  What 
advice  is  this,  Clcarchus?  Would  you  have  me,  at  the  very  time  1 
am  aiming  at  a  crown,  to  show  myself  unworthy  of  one?"  Cyrus, 
indeed,  cornmitted  an  error  in  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
danger  without  care  or  caution;  but  Clcarchus  was  guilty  of  another 
IS  great,  if  not  greater,  in  not  consenting  to  place  his  Greeks  oppo- 
site to  the  king,  and  in  getting  the  river  on  his  right,  to  prevent  his 
being  surrounded;  for,  if  safety  was  his  principal  object,  and  he  ww 
Ity  all  means  to  avoid  loss,  he  ought  to  have  staid  at  home.  But  to 
carry  his  arms  ten  thousand  furlongs  from  the  sea,  without  neces$it]p 
oi°  constraint,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  place  Cyrus  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  then  not  to  be  solicitous  for  a  post  where  he  might  best 
defend  the  prince  whose  pay  he  received,  but  for  one  iti  which  he 
might  act  most  at  ease  and  in  the  greatest  safety,  was  to  behave  liko 
a  man,  who,  on  the  sight  of  present  danger,  abandons  the  whole  en- 
terprise, and  forgets  the  purpose  of  his  expedition ;  for  it  appesrs, 
from  the  course  of  the  action,  that  if  the  Greeks  had  charged  those 
that  were  posted  about  the  king's  person,  they  would  not  have  stood 
the  shock;  and  after  Artaxerxes  had  been  slain,  or  put  to  flight,  the 
conqueror  must  have  gained  the  crown  without  further  intcrruptiou. 

*  I'hii  u  niiduolitcijljr  li>v  error  o(  loine  (rsuiicdbet;  aud  for  MacedfHttiu  mt  ifao«i4 
Kid  Lsccdsatoaikoj. 


Therefore  the  ruin  of  Cyrus's  aftairs,  and  his  dcuih,  are  much  rather 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  caution  of  ClearcitMS,  than  to  his  own  rashness; 
for  if  the  kinp  himself  had  iieen  to  choose  a  post  for  the  Greelts, 
wiiere  they  might  do  him  the  least  prejudice,  he  could  not  have 
pitched  upon  a  Ketter than  that  whicli  was  most  remote  from  iiimsclf, 
and  the  troops  abou^im.  At  the  distance  he  was  from  Ciearchus, 
he  iiriew  not  of  the  defeat  of  that  part  of  his  army  whicii  was  near  the 
river,  and  Cyrus  was  cut  off  before  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  Greeks.  Cyrus,  indeed,  was  sensible  what 
disposition  would  have  been  of  most  service  to  him,  and  for  that  rea- 
son ordered  Ciearchus  to  charge  in  the  centre;  but  Ciearchus  ruined 
all,  notwithstanding  his  assurances  of  doing  everything  for  the  bests 
for  the  Greeks  beat  the  barbarians  with  ease,  and  pursued  tliem  a 
considerable  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  being  mounted  on  Pasaccas,  a  horse  of 
great  spirit,  but  at  the  same  time  headstrong  and  unruly,  fell  in,  as 
Ctesias  tells  us,  with  Artagerses,  general  of  the  Cadusians,  wlio  met 
him  upon  the  gallop,  and  called  out  to  him  in  these  terms:  "  Most 
unjust  and  most  stupid  of  men,  who  disgracest  the  name  of  Cyrus, 
the  most  august  of  all  names  among  the  Persians;  thou  leadest  these 
brave  Greeks  a  vile  way  to  plunder  thy  country,  and  to  destroy  thy 
brother  and  thy  king,  who  has  many  millions  of  servants  tliat  are 
better  men  than  thou.  Try  if  he  has  not,  and  here  thou  siialt  lose 
thy  head,  before  thou  canst  see  the  face  of  the  king."  So  saying,  he 
threw  his  javelin  at  him  with  all  his  force;  but  his  cuirass  was  of 
such  excellent  temper,  that  he  was  not  wounded,  though  the  violence 
of  the  blow  shook  him  in  his  seat.  Then  as  Artagerses  was  turning 
his  horse,  Cyrus  aimed  a  stroke  at  him  with  his  spear,  and  the  point 
of  it  entered  at  his  collar-lwne,  and  pierced  through  his  neck.  That 
Artagerses  fell  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  almost  all  historians  agree.  As 
to  the  death  of  Cyrus  himself,  since  Xciiophon  has  given  a  very  short 
account  of  it,  because  he  was  not  on  the  spot  when  it  happened,  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  manner  of  it  in  detail,  as  Dinoo 
and  Ctesias  have  represented  it. 

Dinon  tells  us,  that  Cyrus,  after  lie  had  slain  Artagerses,  charged 
the  vanguard  of  Artaxerxes  with  great  fury,  wouoilcd  the  king's  horse, 
and  dismounted  him.  Tiribazus  iromcdlately  mounted  him  on  ano- 
ther horse,  and  said,  "  Sir,  remember  this  day;  for  it  desen-es  not 
to  be  forgotten."  At  the  second  attack,  Cyrus  spurred  his  horse 
against  the  king,  and  gave  him  a  wound;  at  the  third,  Artaxerxes,  ia 
great  indignation,  said  to  those  that  were  by,  "  It  is  better  to  die  than 
to  sutler  all  this."  At  the  same  time  he  advanced  against  Cyrus,  w  ho 
%as  rashly  advancing  to  meet  a  shower  of  darts.    The  king  wounded 
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him  with  his  javelin,  and  others  did  the  saim-.  Tfius  fell  Cyrus,  a? 
soinc  say,  by  the  blow  which  the  king  ga.rc  liim ;  but,  accorditifr  to 
others,  it  was  a  Carian  soldier  who  despatched  him,  and  wl»o  aftrr- 
wards,  for  his  exploit,  had  the  hotiour  of  carrying  a  golden  cock,  af  the 
head  of  the  army,  on  the  poitit  of  his  spear:  fur  the  Fenians  cntled 
the  C-arians  cocks,  on  account  of  the  crests  witfavvhich  they  adorned 
their  helmets, 

Ctesias's  story  is  very  long,  but  the  purport  of  it  is  thUt   W]ieo 
Cyrus  had  slain  Artagerses,  lie  pushed  his  horse  up  towards  the  kinjf, 
and  the  king  advanced  against  him;  both  in  silence.     Ariacus,  one 
of  the  friends  of  Cyrus,  first  aimed  n  blow  at  the  king,  but  did  not 
wound  him.     Then  the  king  threw  his  javelin  at  Cyrus,  but  missed 
him ;  the  weapon,  however,  did  execution  upon  Tissaphernes*,  a  a»» 
of  approved  valour,  and  a  faithful  servant  to  Cyrus.    It  was  now  Cy- 
rus's turn  to  try  his  javelin;  it  pierced  the  king's  cuirass,  and  going 
two  iiugers  deep  into  his  breast,  brought  him  from  his  horse.     This 
caused  such  disorder  in  liis  troops,  that  they  fled:  hut  the  king  re- 
covering, retired  with  a  few  of  his^ men,  among  whom  was  Ctesiax,  to 
nn  eminence  not  far  off,  and  there  reposed  himself.     In  the  mesi> 
time  Cyrus's  horse,  grown  more  furious  by  the  action,  carried  him 
deep  amongst  the  enemy;  and  as  night  was  coming  on,  they  did  not 
know  hirn,  and  his  own  men  sought  for  him  in  vain.     Elated,  how- 
ever, with  victory,  and  naturally  daring  and  impetuous,  he  kept  otr,. 
crying  out,  in  the  PerniaD  language,  as  he  went,  "  Make  way,  ye 
slaves,  make  way!"    They  humbled  themselves,  and  opened  their 
ranks;   but  his  tiara  liappened  to  fall  from  his  head,  and  a  young 
Persian  named  Milhridates,  in  passing,  wounded  him  with  h'ls  Unce 
in  the  temple  near  his  eye,  without  knowing  who  he  was.     Such  a 
quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the  wound,  that  he  was  seized  with  a 
giddiness,  and  fell  senseless  from  his  horse.     The  horse,  having  lost 
his  rider,  wandered  about  the  field;  the  furniture,  too,  was  fallen  off, 
and  the  servant  of  Mithridates,  who  had  given  him  the  wound,  took 
k  up,  all  stained  with  blood. 

At  last  Cyrus,  with  n>uch  difficulty,  began  to  recover  from  hi* 
swoon;  and  a  few  eunuchs  who  attended  him  endeavoured  to  mount 
him  on  another  horse,  and  so  to  carry  him  out  of  danger.  But  as  be 
was  too  weak  to  sit  a  horae,  he  thought  it  better  to  walk,  and  the 
cuauchs  su|)ported  him  as  he  went.  Mis  head  was  still  heavy,  uui 
he  tottered  at  ever)'  step;  yet  he  imagined  himself  victorious,  becauM 
he  heard  the  fugitives  calling  Cyrus  king,  and  imploring  mercy. 

*  Tlua/ihfmrt  it  probabljr  in  vrroixou*  rrdling.  >Vc  know  of  do  TiMapbernn  bat 
iha  graiirlee  nfthiti  iian<r,  wliu  WM  a  fuitli{Dl  tcrtant  lu  .\rtuef xc>.  One  afllic  bmio- 
MripU  gife>  u*  Satipktnir*, 


At  that  instjtnt,  soint-  Camiiiuis  of  mean  condition,  wlio  performed 
the  most  servile  officos  for  the  royal  army,  liappened  to  mix  witli  the 
company  of  Cyrus  as  friends-  They  perceived,  however,  thougli  not 
wiihiiut  difficulty,  that  the  cloihing  of  his  people  was  red,  whereas 
that  j;inn  hy  the  king  their  master  was  white.  One  of  these  then 
ventured  to  give  Cyrus  a  stroke  with  liis  spear  beliind,  without  know- 
ing him  to  be  the  prince.  The  weapon  hit  his  ham,  and  cut  the  si- 
new; upon  which  lie  fell,  and  in  falliag  dashed  his  wounded  temple 
against  a  stone,  and  died  upon  tl»e  spot.  Such  is  Ctesins's  story  of 
tlie  deatli  of  Cyrus,  which,  like  a  blunt  weapon,  hacks  and  hews  him 
a  long  time,  and  can  hardly  kill  him  at  last. 

Snou  after  Cyrus  expired,  an  officer,  who  was  called  tlie  King's 
Eiye,  passed  that  way.  Arlasyras  (for  that  wits  his  name)  knowing 
the  eunuchs,  who  were  mourning  over  the  corpse,  addressed  him  who 
appeared  to  be  most  fnitliful  to  his  master,  and  said,  "  Pariscas,  who  is 
that  whom  thou  art  lamenting  so  much?"  '*  O  Artasyras!"  an- 
swered the  eunuch,  "see  you  not  prince  Cyrus  dead?"  Artasyras 
was  astonished  at  ihe  event;  however,  lie  desired  the  eunuch  to  com- 
pose himself,  and  take  care  of  the  corpse,  and  then  rode  at  full  speed 
to  Artaxerxcs,  who  hud  given  up  all  jior  lost,  and  was  ready  to  faint, 
Ijoth  witii  ihifiK  and  with  the  anguish  of  his  wound.  In  these  cir- 
cunistauccs  the  officer  found  him,  aud,  with  a  joyful  accent,  hailed 
Jum  in  these  words:  "  1  have  seen  ("yrus  dead."  The  king,  at  first, 
was  impatient  to  see  tlie  dead  hody  himself,  imd  commanded  Arta- 
syras iinmediutely  to  cotuluct  him  to  it.  But  finding  all  the  field  full 
of  terror  and  dismay,  upon  a  re|x>rt  that  the  Greeks,  victorious  in  their 
quarter,  were  pursuing  tlie  fugitives,  and  putting  alt  to  llie  sword,  he 
thought  proper  to  send  out  a  greater  munber  to  reconnoitre  the  place, 
which  Artasyras  had  told  him  4jf.  Accordingly  thirty  men  went  with 
ilambeaux  in  their  hand-i.  Still  the  king  was  almost  dying  with  thirst, 
and  the  eunuch  Satibar/^nes  sought  every  place  for  water;  for  the 
field  atVorded  none,  and  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  tlic  eamj). 
After  mucli  search  he  found  one  of  those  poor  Caunians  hud  about 
two  quiirts  of  bad  water  in  a  n)ean  bottle,  and  he  took  it  and  carried 
it  to  the  king.  After  the  king  had  drank  it  all  up,  the  cuKicli  asked 
iiim,  "  If  he  did  not  find  it  a  disagreeable  beverage?"  Upon  which 
lie  swore  by  all  the  gods,  "  That  he  had  never  drunk  the  most  deli- 
cious wine,  nor  the  lightest  and  clearest  water,  with  so  much  plea- 
sure. I  wish  only,"  continued  he,  "  that  I  could  find  the  man  who 
{^ave  it  thee,  that  I  might  make  him  a  leconipense.  In  the  meAU 
time,  I  crktreat  the  gods  to  make  him  happy  and  rich." 

When  he  was  speaking,  the  thirty  men,  whom  he  had  sent  out, 
Kturned  in  great  exultation,  and  cunjiimed  tlic  news  of  his  unexpected 
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fortune.     Now,  likewise,  numbers  of  his  troops  repaired  to  hiffl 
Hgniii,  and  dismissing  iiis  ffHrs,  he  descended  from  the  enaineiice,  «'\i\ 
Diuny  torches  carried  before  him.     When  he  came  to  the  dca'd  bodfi 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Persians,  tlie  right  liand  and  the  hcaj 
were  cut  oft'j  and  havinj;  ordered  the  head  to  be  brought  to  him,  he 
took  it  by  the  hair,  \vl)ich  was  long  and  thick,  and  showed  it  to  (he 
fugitives,  and  to  sucii  as  were  still  doubtful  of  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
They  were  astonished  at  the  sight,  and  prostrated  themselves  before 
liim.     Seventy  thousand   tncn  soon  assembled  about  him,  and  witk 
them  he  returned  to  his  camp.     Ctcsias  tells   us,  he  had   led   four 
hundred   thousand    men   that  day  into  the   field;  but   Diuon  and 
Xenophon  make  that  number  much  greater.     As  to  the  number  of 
the  killed,  Ctesias  says,  an  account  only  of  nine  thousand  was  bruaglit 
to  Artaserxes;  whereas  there  appeared  to  Ctesias  himself  to  be  d0 
fewer  than  twenty  thousand.     That  article,  therefore,  must  be  left 
dubious.     I'ut  nothing  can   be  a  more  palpable  falsity   than  wlut 
Ctesias  adds,  that  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Greeks  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Phayllus,  the  Zacynihian,  and  some  others;  for  Xenophon 
Inew  that  Ctcsias  was  at  the  Persian  court;  he  mentions  him  in  hit 
works,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  h^d  met  with  his  books.     Therefore,  if 
he  had  been  joined  in  commission  to  settle  such  important  affaiis,  lie 
would  not  have  passed  him  by  unnoticed,  but  would  haVe  mentioaed 
him  with  Phayllus.     Ctesias,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  unbounded  vanity, 
as  well  as  strong  attachment  toClearchus;  and  for  that  reason  always 
leaves  a  corner  in  the  story  for  himself,  when  he  is  dressing  oat  the 
praises  of  Clearchus  and  the  Laccdtenionians. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  sent  great  and  valuable  presents  to  the 
son  of  Aitagerscs,  who  was  slain  by  Cyrus.  He  rewarded  »l«o 
Ctesias  and  others  in  a  distinguished  manner;  and  having  found  tbe 
C'aunian  who  gave  him  the  bottle  of  water,  he  raised  him  from  indi- 
gence and  obscurity  to  riches  and  honours.  There  was  somethiuf  of 
an  analogy  between  his  punishments  and  the  crime.  One  Arbaces,* 
Mcde,  in  the  battle,  deserted  to  Cyrus,  and,  after  that  prince  WM 
killed,  came  back  to  his  colours.  As  he  perceived  that  the  man  hail 
done  it  rather  out  of  cowardice  than  any  treasonable  design,  all  the 
penalty  he  laid  u|)on  him  was  to  carry  about  a  naked  courtesan  upon 
his  shoulders  a  whole  day  in  the  market-place.  Another,  beside* 
deserting,  had  given  it  out  that  he  had  killed  two  of  the  enctnv;  and 
for  his  punishment,  he  only  ordered  bis  tongue  to  be  pierced  lliruugh 
with  three  needles. 

He  supposed,  and  he  was  desirous  of  having  it  pass  upon  tlie  world, 
that  Cyrus  fell  by  his  hand.  This  induced  him  to  send  vnlu.iblo 
presents  lo  Mithridntey^  who  gave  him  the  first  wound,  aud  to  iuttrurl 


die  messengers  to  say,  "  The  king  does  you  this  honour,  becai,. 
you  found  the  furniture  of  Cyrus's  horse,  and  brought  it  to  him."_> 
And  when  the  Cauuian,  vvliogave  Cyrus  the  stroke  in  his  ham,  that 
caused  his  death,  asked  for  his  reward,  he  ordered  those  who  gave  it 
him  to  say,  "  The  king  bestows  this  upon  you,  because  vou  were  the 
second  person  that  brought  him  good  tidings :  for  Artas'yras  was  the 
first,  and  you  tlie  next,  that  brought  him  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Cyrus."  Mithvidates  went  away  in  silence,  though  not  without 
concern.  But  the  unhappy  Caun\»n  could  not  conquer  the  common 
disease  of  vanity.  Elated  with  what  he  thought  his  good  fortune, 
and  acpiring  to  things  above  his  walk  JuVife,  he  would  not  receive  his 
reward  for  tidiugs,  but  angiily  insisted,  and  called  the  gods  and  meu 
to  witness,  that  he,  and  no  other  man,  killed  Cyms;  nndthat  it  was 
not  just  to  rob  him  of  the  glory. 

The  king  was  so  much  incensed  at  this,  that  he  ordered  the  man's 
head  to  be  tut  oft'.  But  his  mother,  Parysatis,  being  present  said 
"  Let  not  tliis  villanous  Caunian  go  oft'  so :  leave  him  to  u,,.  »„  11 «« 
shall  have  tlie  reward  which  his  audacious  tongue  deserves."  Ar 
cordiitgly  the  king  gave  him  up  to  her,  and  she  delivered  him  to  the 
executioners,  with  orders  to  torture  him  for  ten  days,  and  then  to  tc,,- 
out  his  eyes,  and  pour  molten  brass  into  his  ears  till  he  expired. 

Mithridates  also  came  to  a  miserable  end  soon  after,  through  hia 
own  folly.  Being  invited  one  evening  to  supper,  where  both  the 
eunuchs  of  the  king,  and  those  of  his  mother  were  present,  he  went 
In  a  robe  embroidered  with  gold,  which  he  had  received  from  the  king. 
During  the  entertainment,  Parysatis's  principal  eunuch  took  occasioa 
to  say,  "  What  a  beautiful  garment  is  this,  Mitliridates,  which  the 
king  has  given  you  1  How  handsome  are  tiiose  bracelets  and  tiiat 
chain!  How  valuable  your  scimitar!  He  has  certainly  made  you  not 
only  a  great,  but  a  happy  man."  Mithridates,  who,  by  this  time 
was  flushed  with  wine,  made  answer,  •'  \\  bat  are  these  things,  Spa- 
ramixes?  1  deserve  much  greater  marks  of  honour  than  these,  for  the 
services  I  rendered  the  king  that  day."  Then  Sparamixes  replied, 
with  a  smile,  "  1  speak  not  in  the  least  out  of  envy;  but  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  proverb,  there  is  truth  in  wine,  let  me  tell  you 
my  mind  freely,  and  ask  you  what  great  matter  it  is  to  Knd  a  horse's 
furniture  fallen  off,  and  bring  it  to  the  king."  This  he  said,  not  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  case;  but  because  he  wanted 
to  lay  him  open,  and  saw  that  the  wine  had  made  him  talkative,  and 
taken  him  oft' his  guard;  he  studied  to  pique  his  vanity.  Mithridates, 
no  longer  master  of  himself,  said,  "  You  may  talk  of  what  furniture 
and  what  trifles  you  please,  but  I  tell  you  plainly,  it  was  by  this  hand 
that  Cyrus  was  slain:  for  Idid  not,  tike  Artagcrscs,  throw  my  javelin 
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in  vain,  but  pierced  his  temples  near  tlie  eye,  and  brought  i)iui  to 
the  ground;  and  of  that  wound  he  died."  The  rest  of  the  eoini»«Dy 
saw  tlie  dreadful  fate  that  would  befal  Mithridates,  and  looked  v,nii 
dejected  eyes  upon  the  ground;  but  he  who  gave  the  entertikin- 
ment  said,  "  Let  us  now  attend  to  our  eating  and  drinking;  and, 
adoring  the  fortune  of  the  king,  let  sucii  matters  alone  as  are  too 
high  for  us." 

Iinme<liately  after  the  company  broke  up,  the  eunuch  told  Parysatis 
what  had  been  said,  and  she  informed  the  king.     Artaxerxes,  like  a 
person  detected,  and  one  v,\io  Imd  lost  a  victory  out  of  his  hands,  was 
enraged  at  this  discovery;  for  he  was  desirous  of  making  all  the 
barbarians  and  Grcekn   believe,   that  iu  the  several  encounters   lie 
both  gave  and  received  blows j  and  that,  though  he  was  wounded 
himself,  he  killed  his  adversary.     He  therefore  condeuined  Mithri- 
dates  to  the  puiii%hment  of  the  Boat.     The  manner  of  it  i»this: 
they  take  twu  bouts,   which  are  made  to  iit  each  other,  and  extend 
<he  criniinnl  in  one  of  them  in  a  supine  posture;  then  they  turn  the 
otlu'f  upon  ii,  5o  that  the   poor  wretch's  bo<]y  is  covered,  and  only 
the  head  and  hands  arc  out  at  one  end,  and  the  feet  ai  tltc  o(lier._ 
They  give  him  victuals  daily,  and  if  he  refuse  to  eat,  they  compel 
him  by  pricking  him  in  the  eyes.     After  he  has  cuten,  they  toakehim 
drink  a   mixture  of  honey   and    uiilk,    uhich  they   pour   into  his 
mouth;  they  spread  ilui  stanx;,  too,  over  his  face,  and  always  turo 
him,  so  as  to  have  the  sun  full  iu  his  eyes;  the  consequence  of  whicb 
is,  that  his  face  is  covered  with  stvarmsoi  flies.     As  all  the  iiecessarj 
evacuations  of  a  man  who  eats  and  drinks  are  within  the  lioat,  the 
filthioess  and  corruption  engender  a  quantity  of  worms,  which  con* 
$umc   hi.s  flesh,  and  penetrate  to  his  entrails.     \Vlieu  they  tind  that 
the  mim  is  dead,  they  take  oflthe  upper  boat,  and  have  the  spect.icle 
of  a  carcase  whose  flesh  is  eaten  away,  and  of  uumbrrless  vermin 
clinging  to  and  gnawing  the  bowels.     Mithridates  with  much  diflj- 
culiy  found  death,  after  he  had  been  consumed  iu  tiiis  maouer  for 
fccvcutccn  days. 

There  remained  now  no  other  mark  for  titc  vengeance  of  I'arysBtia 
but  Mesabates,  one  of  the  king's  eunuchs,  who  cut  off  Cyrus';,  bead 
and  hand.  As  he  took  care  to  give  her  no  handle  against  him,  she 
hiid  this  scheme  fur  his  destruction.  She  was  a  woman  of  keen 
parts  in  all  respects,  and  in  particular  she  played  well  at  dice.—. 
The  king  ofien  played  with  her  before  th*  war,  and  being  recutK'iled 
to  her  alter  it,  took  the  same  diversion  with  her.  She  was  even  the 
coatidaut  of  his  pleasures,  and  scrupled  not  to  assist  him  iu  any  thing 
of  gillautry. 

btaiira,  indeed,  was  the  object  of  her  liatrud,  and  she  let  her  liav« 


a  very  small  share  of  the  king's  compiiiiy;  for  she  was  determined  to 
have  the  principul  interest  with  him  licrself.     One  day,  finding 
Artaxerxes  wanted  somethinjr  to  pass  away  tiie  time,  she  ehnllenged 
him  to  play  for  a  thousand  darks,  and  piir]>osely  managed  her  dice 
so  ill,  that  she  lost.     Slie  paid  the  money  immediately,  but  pretended 
to  be  much  chagrined,  and  called  on  him  to  play  again  for  a  eunuch. 
He  consented  to  the  pro]x>sr.l,  and  consented  each  of  them  tt>  except 
five  of  their  most  faithful  cunurhs;  the  winner  was  to  have  his  choice 
out  of  the  rest.     On  these  conditiotis  ihcy  played.     The  queen,  who 
had  tiie  affair  at  heart,  exerted  all  her  skill,  and  being  favoured,  besides, 
by  the  dice,  won  the  eunuch,  and  pitched  upon  Mesahates,  who  was 
not  of  the  number  of  the  excepted.     He  was  immediately  delivered 
to  her,  and  before  the  king  suspected  any  tiling  of  her  intentions,  she 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  with  orders  to  flay  him 
alive,  to  fix  his  body  on  three  stakes,  and  to  stretch  out  his  skin  by 
itself.     The  king  was  highly  incensed,  and  expressed  his  resentment 
in  strong  terms;  hut  she  only  said,  in  a.  laughing,    ironical  way, 
"  This  is  pleasant,  indeed,  that  you  must  be  so  angry  about  an  old 
useless  eunuch,  while  I  say  not  a  word  of  my  loss  of  a   thousand 
ilarics."     The  king,  though  much  concerned  at  the  imposition,  held 
his  peace:  but  Statira,  who,  on  other  occasions,  openly  censured  the 
practice  of  the  queen-mother,  complained  now  of  her  injustice  and 
cruelty,  in  sacrificing  to  Cyrus  the  eunuchs  and  other  faithful  servants 
•f  the  king. 

After  Tissapherncs*  had  deceived  Clearchus  and  the  other  Grecian 
officers,  and  contrary  to  the  treaty  and  his  oaths,  put  them  in  chains, 
Ctesias  tells  us  that  Clearchus  made  interest  with  him  for  the  reco- 
very o(  a  comb.  When  he  had  obtained  it,  it  seems  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  use  of  it,  that  he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
gave  it  Ctesias,  that  it  might  ap|)ear  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  him 
to  his  friends  and  relations  in  Laccdiemou.  The  device  was  a  dance 
of  the  Caryatides^.  He  adds,  that  whenever  provisions-were  sent 
to  Clearchus,  his  fellow-pristiners  took  most  of  them  for  themselves, 
and  left  him  a  very  small  share ;  but  that  he  corrected  this  abuse,  by 

*  TiHaphernci,  hy  pn>niii«i  which  he  did  not  intend  to  keep,  drew  Clearchui  lo  «u 
nirrvirw  ui  hit  («nt.  Uc  went  with  (our  priiicipai  oflicrrt,  and  Inrruiy  coptniiit,  lu 
wait  on  ihc  Pcr>>aii,  who  put  Clearihus  mid  ilie  I'uiir  ofTiccci  under  arrot,  and  ordi-rcJ 
the  twenty  caplaius  lo  b«  cut  in  piccri.  Sonic  time  iiftcr,  the  king  counuiindod.  Cle- 
■rehui,  and  all  the  four  oAiccra,  eiccpt  Miooii,  to  be  beheaded.— .V;»i';ifi,  4e  tlxiyeti. 
Cyri,  I.  ii. 

t  Carja  wit  a  town  in  Liiconii.  where  ihrre  wu  a  tcniple  of  Diinii.  Indeed  the 
whole  town  wa>  dedicnled  lo  Diana  and  her  ujrniphi.  In  the  couit  bclure  the  tenipU 
atood  a  statue  of  Diana  Caryelii,  and  ihe  Spartan  virgini  kept  »yt*t\y  le>U»aJ,«a  wliicli 
thrjf  daueed  rwund  it> 
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procuring  a  larger  quantity  to  be  sent  to  Clearchus,  and  separation 
the  allowance  of  the  others  from  his.  All  this  (accordinjj  to  ouf 
author)  was  done  with  the  consent  and  by  the  favour  of  Parysatis. 
As  lie  sent  every  day  a  gammon  of  bacon  among  the  provisions, 
Clearchus  suggested  to  him,  that  he  might  easily  conceal  a  small 
dagger  in  the  fleshy  part,  and  begged  earnestly  that  he  would  do  it, 
that  lifs  fate  might  not  be  left  to  the  cruel  disposition  of  Anaxerxes; 
but,  through  fear  of  the  king's  displeasure,  he  refused  it.  The  king, 
however,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  promised,  upon  oath,  not 
to  put  Clearchus  to  death ;  but  afterwards  he  was  persuaded,  by  Sta- 
tira,  to  destroy  all  the  prisoners  except  Menon.  On  this  account, 
he  tells  us,  Parysatis  plotted  against  Statira,  and  resolved  to  lake  her 
off  by  poison.  But  it  is  a  great  absurdity  in  Ctcsias  to  assign  sodis' 
proportionate  a  cause.  Would  Parysatis,  for  the  sake  of  Clearchus, 
undertake  so  horrid  and  dangerous  an  enterprise,  as  that  of  poison- 
ing the  king's  lawful  wife,  by  whom  he  had  children,  and  an  heirto 
his  crown?  It  is  clear  enough  that  he  tells  this  fabulous  tale  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Clearchus :  for  he  adds,  that  the  carcases 
of  the  other  officers  were  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  and  birds;  but  that 
a  storm  of  wind  brought  a  great  heap  of  sand,  and  provided  a  tomb 
for  Clearchus.  Around  this  heap  there  sprang  up  a  number  of  palm- 
trees,  which  soon  grew  into  an  admirable  grove,  and  spread  their 
protecting  shade  over  the  place;  so  that  the  king  repented  greatly  of 
what  he  had  done,  believing  that  he  had  destroyed  a  man  who  was  a 
favourite  of  the  gods. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  from  llic  hatred  and  jealousy  which  Pary- 
satis had  entertained  of  Statira  from  the  first,  that  she  embarked  in 
so  cruel  a  design.  She  saw  tnat  her  own  power  with  the  king  de- 
pended only  on  his  reverence  for  her  as  his  mother;  whereas  that  of 
Statira  was  founded  in  love,  and  confirmed  by  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  her  fidelity.  The  point  she  had  to  carry  was  great,  and  she 
resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort.  She  had  a  faithful  and  fa- 
vourite attendant  named  Gigis,  who,  as  Dinon  tells  us,  assisted  in  the 
Mffkir  of  the  poison;  but,  according  to  Ctesias,  she  was  only  con* 
seious  to  it,  and  that  against  her  will.  The  former  calls  the  person 
who  provided  fhejKiison  Melantas;  the  latter  Belitants. 

These  two  |irincesses  had,  in  appearance,  forgot  their  old  suspi- 
cions and  animosities,  and  began  to  visit  and  eat  at  each  other's  ta- 
ble ;  but  they  did  it  with  so  much  distrust  and  caution,  as  to  make 
it  a  rule  to  cat  of  the  same  dish,  and  even  of  the  same  slices.  Thero 
is  a  small  bird  in  Persia  which  has  no  excrements,  the  intestines  be- 
ing only  611ed  with  fat;  on  which  account  it  is  supposed  (o  live  upoo 
air  aud  dcw}  the  uaiuc  of  il  is  Bhi/ntMes.    Ctcsias  wtitea 
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rysalis  divided  one  of  (Ixse  birds  with  a  siiKill  kniiciliat  svas  poison- 
ed on  one  side,  and  taking  the  wholesomcr  part  htrsoU,  gave  tlic 
otiier  to  Statin.  Dinoii,  liowever,  nflirtiis,  tliat  it  was  not  i'arysa- 
lis,  but  Mtluiiir.s,  wlio  cut  tile  bird  in  two,  and  preseutt'd  tlic  poi- 
soned part  to  Statira.  Re  tliat  as  it  muy,  she  ditd  in  dreadful  ago- 
nies and  coDVulsions,  and  was  not  only  scnsil>li-'  herself  of  the  cause, 
but  intimated  her.suspicions  to  the  king,  who  Unew  too  mcH  the  sa- 
vage and  implacable  temper  of  his  mother.  He  therefore  imme- 
diately made  an  inquisition  into  the  afl'air;  he  took  her  offictfr*  and 
servants  that  attended  nt  her  table  and  put  them  to  the  torture;  but 
she  kept  Ciigis  in  her  own  apartment ;  and  when  the  king  demuiidcd 
lier,  refused  to  give  her  up.  At  last  Gigis  begged  of  the  queen- 
mother  to  let  her  go  in  tiie  night  to  her  own  house;  and  the  king  be- 
ing informed  of  it,  ordered  some  of  his  guards  to  intercept  her.  Ac- 
cordingly she  was  seized,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  laws  of  Per- 
sia have  provided  this  punishment  for  prisoners their  heads  arfi 

placed  on  a  broiid  stone,  and  then  crushed  with  another,  till  nothing 
of  the  figure  remaios.  In  that  manner  was  Gigis  executed.  As  for 
Parysatis,  the  king  did  not  reproach  her  with  her  crime,  nor  punish 
her  any  further,  than  by  sending  her  to  Babylon,  (which  was  the 
place  slie  desired  to  retire  to),  and  declaring  that  he  would  never  vi- 
ait  that  city  while  she  lived.  Such  was  the  slate  of  his  domestic  af- 
fairt. 

He  was  no  less  solicitous  to  get  the  Greeks  into  his  bands,  who 
had  followed  Cyrus  into  Asia,  than  he  had  been  to  conquer  Cyrus 
himself,  and  to  keep  the  crown,  liut  he  could  not  succeed*;  for^ 
though  they  had  lost  Cyrus  their  general,  and  their  own  officers,  yet 
they  forced  their  way,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very  palace  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  and  made  it  appear  to  all  tjie  world  that  the  Persians  and  their 
king  had  nothing  to  value  themstlvcs  upon  but  wealth,  luxur)-,  wo- 
men, and  that  the  rest  was  mere  parade  and  ostentation.  Tiiis  gave 
fresh  spirits  to  the  Greeks,  and  taught  them  to  despise  the  barbari- 
ans. The  Lacedaemonians,  in  particular,  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  dishonour,  if  they  did  not  dow  deliver  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from 

*  The  Grftlci  were  »t  a  rati  dislaocF  froiD  thrir  owu  coanlr^'t  in  the  vcr;  beirtof 
the  PcraJBU  euipirc,  surrounded  bv  3  iiunieruui  nriuv  llu^lied  with  viclorv,  ntid  had  no 
yny  to  return  again  into  Gncev,  but  \>j  forcing  their  rclrcal  tlirouwih  an  iDinien««  track 
ol'  the  eneiuv'i  coiinirv,  Bill  tbcir  valour  and  rcwiutinn  mattered  All  tliese  difScultie<, 
•iid.  in  (pile  of  •  powerful  ntmy,  which  purtued  and  Laraued  thiin  all  the  wBjra  Ihej 
made  a  retreat  uf  two  ibouund  three  hundred  and  t«culjr-6ve  miles  through  the  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  the  Pcriian?,  and  got  safe  to  the  litccL  cities  ou  the  Euainc  sea. 
Clearchus  had  the  conduct  of  tbii  maiclrat  fii>t,  but  tie  bring  cut  ofT  b;  Ihrtr.-ach- 
erjr  of  Tivaplieriirt,  Xciiophon  was  clioten  in  his  room;  and  to  liis  valoor  aud  wttdaoi 
it  waa  chiefly'  owing  ihat  at  langib  the;  got  safe  ialo  Grec<». 
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servitude,  and  put  an  end  to  the  insults  of  the  Persians.  Their  first 
attempt  was  under  the  direction  of  Thimbro,  and  the  next  under 
that  of  Dercyllidas ;  but  as  those  generals  effected  nothing  of  im- 
portance, the  conduct  of  the  war  was  given  to  Agesilaus.  That 
prince  immediately  passed  into  Asia  with  his  fleet,  and  soon  distin- 
guislied  himself  by  his  vigorous  operations;  for  he  defeated  Tissa' 
phernes  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  brought  over  several  cities. 

By  these  losses  Artaxerxcs  understood  what  was  his  best  mcthix] 
of  making  war.  He  therefore  sent  Hermocrates  the  Rhodian  into 
Greece  wrth  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  having  instructed  him  to  corrupt 
with  it  the  leading  men  amongst  the  states^  and  to  stir  up  a  Grecian 
war  against  Lacedsemon.  J 

Hermocrates  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  hb  commission,  that 
the  most  considerable  cities  leagued  against  Sparta,  and  there  were 
such  commotions  m  Peloponnesus,  that  the  magistrates  were  forced  ■ 
to  recal  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  On  leaving  that  country,  he  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  to  his  friends,  "  The  king  drives  me  out  of  Asia  with 
thirty  thousand  archers;"  for  the  Persian  money  bore  the  impression 
of  an  archer. 

Artaxerxes  deprived  the  Loccdaemonians  of  the  dominion  of  the 
aea  by  means  of  Conon  the  Athenian,  who  acted  in  conjunction  with 
Pharnabazus:  for  Conon,  after  he  had  lost  the  sea-ight  at  i£gos 
Potamos,  took  up  his  abode  in  Cyprus,  not  merely  to  provide  for  hit 
own  safety,  but  to  wait  for  a  change  of  affairs,  as  mariners  wait  for 
the  turn  of  the  tide.  As  he  saw  that  his  own  plan  wanted  a  respec- 
table power  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  that  the  Persian  power 
required  a  person  of  ability  to  conduct  it,  he  wrote  the  king  an  ac- 
count of  the  measures  he  had  concerted.  The  messenger  was  or- 
dered to  get  the  letter  delivered  into  his  hands  by  Zeno  the  Cretan, 
who  danced  in  the  revels,  or  by  Polycritus  the  Mendaean,  who  Wlf 
liis  physician;  and  in  case  of  their  absence,  by  Ctesias,  another 
physician.     The  letter,  we  are  told,  was  given  to  Ctesias,  and  be 

added  to  it  this  paragraph "  I  desire  you.  Sir,  to  send  Ctesias  to 

me,  for  he  will  be  very  serviceable  in  the  business  of  the  navy." 
But  Ctesias  affirms,  that  the  king,  without  any  kind  of  soliciutton, 
put  him  upon  this  service. 

After  Artaxerxes  had  gained,  by  Conon  and  Pharnubazus,  the 
battle  off  Cnidus,  which  stripped  the  Laccdsmooians  oi  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  he  drew  almost  all  Greece  into  hiv  interest;  insomuch 
thai  the  celebrated  peace,  called  the  |>eace  of  Antalcidas,  was  en- 
tirely of  his  modelling.  Antalcidas  was  a  Spartan,  the  son  of  Lcoo, 
and  so  strongly  attached  t"  the  king,  thiil  he  provaikd  with  the  Lace- 
(loMuoniuns  lu  give  up  tu  hiai  all  the  Greek  cities  iu  Asia,  aod  the 
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islands  which  are  reckoned  among.st  its  dependencies,  to  l)e  licid  a*1 
his  (ril/utaries,  in  virtue  of  tlie  (jeace;  if  we  can  call  that  a  peace 
by  which  Greece  was  disiionoured  and  betrayed;  which  w:is  indeed 
so  vile  a  bargain,  tliat  the  moet  unsuccessful  war  could  have  ter- 
minated in  nothing  more  inglorious. 

Hence  it  was  that  Artaxerxes,  though,  accordinct  to  Dinon's  ac- 
count, he  always  detested  the  other  Spartans  as  tlic  must  impudent 
of  men,  yet  expressed  a  great  regard  for  Antakidas  wheti  he  catne 
to  his  court.  One  evening  he  took  a  chaplct  of  fl.iwers  Ir  iin  his 
head,  dipped  it  in  the  richest  essenct*s,  and  sent  it  from  his  talile  to 
Antalcidas.  All  the  court  was  astonished  at  such  »  mark  of  favour. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  propriety  in  makiiii;;  him  S')  ridicu- 
lous a  compliment*;  and  lie  was  a  fit  man  to  wear  such  a  crown, 
who  could  take  off  Leonidas  and  Callicratides  in  a  dance  before  the 
Persians.  Somebody  happening  to  say  in  the  hearing  of  Agoilaus, 
"  Alas,  for  Greece !  wlien  the  Lacedemonians  are  turning  Per  • 
sians;"  he  corrected  him,  and  said,  "  No;  the  Medes  are  rather 
turning  Lacedaemonians."  But  the  wit  of  the  expression  did  not 
remove  the  disgrace  of  the  thing.  They  lost  their  superiority  in 
Greece  by  the  ill-fought  battle  of  Liuctra,  as  they  had  before  lost 
their  honour  by  the  vile  conditions  of  this  peace. 

So  long  as  Sparta  kept  tiie  lead,  tlie  king  admitted  Antalcidas  to 
the  privileges  of  hospiialitjr,  add  called  him  his  friend:  but  when, 
upon  their  defeat  at  Leucira,  the  Spartans  sent  Agesdaus  into  Egypt 
to  get  a  supply  of  money,  and  Antalcidas  went  upon  the  same  busi- 
ness to  the  Persian  court,  Artaxerxes  treated  him  with  so  much  neg- 
lect and  contempt,  that  between  the  ridicule  he  suffered  from  his 
enemies,  and  his  fear  of  the  resentment  of  the  ephori,  he  resolved, 
on  bis  return,  to  starve  himself  to  death.  Lsmcnias  the  Thel>an, 
and  Pelopidas,  who  had  lately  won  the  battle  of  l^-uctra,  went  also 
to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.  Pelopidas  bubmitted  to  noiliing  unwor- 
thy of  his  country  or  cliaracter;  but  Isinenias  being  commanded  to 
adore  the  king,  purposely  let  his  ring  (all  from  his  tiiiger,  and  then, 
by  stooping  to  take  it  up,  appeared  in  a  postuie  of  adoration,  Ti- 
magoras  the  Athenian,  having  given  the  l<'ing  some  secret  intelli- 
gence in  a  letter  which  he  sent  by  a  secretary  named  Beluiis,  he 
was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  teu  thousand 
dories.  The  same  Timagoras  wanted  a  supply  ol  cow's  milk  on  ac- 
count of  a  languishing  disorder,  and  Artaxeixes  ordered  eighty  cows 
for  his  use,  which  were  to  iolluw  him  wherever  he  went.     He  like- 

*  It  w»  ■  eomplimciit  culirrlv  out  uf  cliamclrr  to  a  LiicedzmonUn,  wbu,  u  luch, 
wu  tupiHitcd  to  vatuc  hiiuiull  upaa  tbe  sinpliciljr  of  tiii  cuuncn,  uud  oa  ifwidiiiv  tli 
f^|)roicl>c>  to  \\ti»fj. 


wUc  lent  him  a  bed  with  the  necessary  coverlets,  and  Persinn  scr- 
viims  to  make  il,  because  he  thought  the  Greeks  not  skilled  in  that 
art;  and  hr  ordered  liim  to  he  carried  to  ihe  sea  side  in  a  litter,  oa 
account  of  liii>  indisposition.  Tu  this  tve  niny  add  the  allowance  for 
his  table  while  he  was  at  court,  which  w«s  so  tnajfiiifiocut,  thuf  Os- 
tancs,  the  king's  brother,  one  day  s;iid  to  him,  "  TiiiiJigoras,  remem- 
ber this  table,  for  it  Ia  not  so  sumptuous  fur  nothing."  This  wus  ra- 
ther reproaching  him  with  his  treason,  than  calling  for  his  aeknow- 
IcdgmetJts;  and,  indeed,  Tii>iii;;or:is,  on  his  return,  was  capitally  con- 
demoed  by  the  Ailicninns  for  taking  bribes. 

Ariuiierxes  in  soine  measure  atoned  for  the  onuses  of  sorrow  lie 
gave  the  Greeks,  by  doing  one  thing  that  aflbrded  thctii  great  pleasure: 
lie  put  't'issaplicrnes,  their  most  iniplnealtle  enemy,  to  death.  This 
he  Hid  partly  at  the  instigation  of  Par^'satis,  who  added  other  charge! 
to  those  alleged  ngiiinst  him  :  for  he  did  not  long  retain  hit  anger, 
but  was  reconciled  to  his  mother,  and  sent  for  her  to  court;  because 
he  saw  she  hud  uncicr<:tanding  and  spirit  enough  to  assist  in  govcrniogf 
the  kingdom,  and  tliorc  now  remained  no  further  cau^c  of  suspicions 
and  uneasiness  bctwi'en  tlicm.  From  this  time  she  made  it  a  rule  to 
please  the  king  iti  :ill  her  measures,  and  not  to  ojipose  any  of  hit 
inclinations,  by  wliiih  she  gained  an  absolute  ascendant  arcr  him. 
She  perceived  that  he  had  a  strong  passion  for  one  of  his  own 
dauglitcrs,  named  Aiossa.  He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  conceal  it  on 
liis  moihcr'i  account,  and  restrained  it  in  public;  though,  according 
to  bomc  authors,  he  had  already  a  private  commerce  with  the  princess. 
Psrysatis  no  sooner  suspected  tlie  intrigue,  than  she  caressed  her 
grand-daughter  more  than  ever,  and  was  continually  praising,  to 
Artaxerxcs,  both  her  beauty  and  her  behaviour,  in  which  she  assured 
liim  there  was  something  great,  and  worthy  of  a  crown.  At  last  she 
persuaded  him  to  make  her  his  wife,  without  regarding  the  laws  and 
opinions  of  the  Greeks:  "  God,"  said  :ihe,  "hits  made  you  a  law  to 
the  IVrsians,  and  u  rule  of  right  and  wrong."  Some  historiau, 
amongst  whom  is  Miraclidcii  of  Cumtp,  aflirm  that  Artasci^cs  mtN 
ried  not  only  jltossa,  but  another  of  his  daughters,  named  Ainejttriti 
of  whom  we  shall  sprak  by  and  bye.  His  affection  for  Atossa  wax  so 
Strong,  that  though  she  had  a  leprosy,  which  spread  itself  over  her 
body,  lie  was  not  disgusted  at  it;  but  he  was  daily  imploring  JaiM 
for  her,  and  grasping  the  dust  tif  her  temple;  for  he  paii! '  '  '  •ii:ige 
to  no  other  goddess.     Atthesiime  time,  by  his  order,  his  ■;  cen 

sent  so  many  oBerings  to  her  sitriiic,  that  the  whole  spncc  between 
the  palace  and  the  temple,  which  was  sixteen  furlongs,  wits  llJkd 
Hitlj  gold,  silver,  puqjie,  and  liue  horses*. 

*  At  lieitc*  Mciu  ■  suantic  |>re>cnl  lo  Jucv,  uid  uc  <u  Urwitljr  aUcd  «ilb  |eld 
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He  sent  Pliarriiibazus  and  Ijiliicrates  to  make  war  upon  the 
Egryptians;  but  the  expedition  miscarried,  tlirough  the  difference 
•which  happened  between  the  generals  he  employed.  After  this  he 
went  in  person  against  the  Cadiisiuns,  with  three  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse.  Their  country  is  rough  and  uneven, 
and  covered  with  perpetual  fops.  As  it  produces  no  corn  or  fruits 
by  culiivation,  the  inhabitants,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  live 
upon  wild  pears,  apples,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  He  therefore 
insensibly  tell  into  great  danger  and  distress;  for  his  troops  could 
find  no  provisions  there,  nor  could  they  be  supplied  from  any  other 
place.  They  were  forced  to  kill  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  eat 
them;  and  those  became  so  scarce,  that  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for 
sixty  drachmas.  The  king's  table  itself  was  ill  supiilicd,  and  there 
reniuiued  only  a  few  horses,  all  the  rest  having  been  used  for  food. 

In  this  exircmity,  Tiribazus,  who  often  was  in  high  favour  on 
account  of  his  valour,  and  often  degraded  for  his  levity,  and  who,  at 
this  very  lime,  was  in  the  greatest  disgrace,  saved  the  king  and  his 
whole  army  by  tlie  following  stratagem  :  the  Cadusians  having  two 
kings,  each  had  his  separate  carop.  Upon  this  Tiribazus  formed  his 
scheme;  and  after  he  had  communicated  it  to  Artaxerxes,  went 
himself  to  one  of  those  princes,  and  sent  his  son  to  the  other.  Each 
im))Osed  upon  the  king  he  applied  to,  by  pretending  that  the  other 
was  going  to  send  a  private  embassy  to  Artaxerxes,  to  mgotiate  a 
separate  alliance.  "  But  if  you  are  wise,"  said  they,  *'  you  will  be 
beforehand  with  your  rival,  and  we  will  assist  you  in  tiie  whole  affair." 
This  argument  had  its  ctfect;  andcac!»,pei-suaded  that  the  other  was 
undermining  him  out  of  envy,  sent  his  ambassadors,  the  one  with 
Tiribazus,  and  the  other  with  his  son.  As  some  time  jtasscd  be- 
fore they  returned,   Artaxerxes   began  to   suspect;   and  there  were 

those  who  suggested   that  Tiribazus  had  some  traiterous  design. 

The  king  was  extremely  dejected,  and,  repenting  of  the  confidence 
he  had  reposed  in  him,  pave  ear  to  all  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies. 
But  at  last  Tiribazus  arrived,  as  did  also  his  son,  with  the  Cadusian 
ambassadors,  and  peace  was  made  with  both  parties ;  in  consequence 
of  which  Tiribazus  returtied  with  the  king  in  greater  esteem  and 
authority  than  ever.  During  this  expedition,  Artaxerxes  showed 
that  timidity  and  effeminacy  ought  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  tiicy  gene- 
rally arc,  to  the  pomp  an<l  luxuries  of  life,  but  to  a  native  meanness, 
and  a  depraved  judgment :  for  neither  the  gold,  the  purple,  nor  the 
jewels,  which  the  kitig  always  wore,  and  which  were  worth  no  less 
than  twelve  thousand  talents,  hindered  him  from  bearing  the  same 
•iWcr,  and  pnrplc,  Unciet  conjecturtfi  tint  instead  of  lirwtit,  bortti,  we  thould  rend 
Aidwf,  prcciout  ilouct. 


fatigues  and  hardsliips  with  the  meauest  soldier  ia  his  ainiy.  He 
took  his  quiver  on  his  back,  and  his  buckler  upon  his  arm,  and 
(quitting  ills  horse,  would  often  march  foremost  up  the  most  rraggj 
and  difficult  places;  insomuch  that  others  found  their  task  much 
lighter,  when  they  saw  the  strength  and  alacrity  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeded; for  he  marched  above  two  hundred  furlongs  a-day. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  own  palaces,  where  there  were 
gardens  and  parks  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  though  the  couotrj 
around  it  was  naked  and  barren.  As  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
cold,  he  piTinitted  his  men  to  cut  wood  out  of  his  own  parks,  without 
spuring  either  pine  or  cypress;  and  when  the  soldiers  were  loath  to 
touch  trees  of  such  size  and  l)cauty,  he  took  an  axe  in  his  own  hand, 
and  laid  it  tn  the  finest  tree  amongst  them;  after  which  they  cut 
them  duwn  without  scruple,  and,  having  made  a  number  of  fires, 
passed  the  ni^rht  with  gnat  satisfaction. 

He  found,  iiowever,  on  his  arrival  at  his  capital,  that  he  had  lost 
many  brave  men,  and  almost  all  his  horses ;  and  imagiaing  that  be 
was  despised  for  his  losses,  and  the  ill  success  uf  the  expedition, 
he  became  suspicious  of  his  grandees.  Many  of  them  he  put  to  death 
in  anger,  and  more  out  of  fear :  for  fear  is  the  most  sanguinary  principle 
a  tyrant  can  act  from;  courage,  on  the  contrary,  is  merciful,  mild, 
und  unsuspicious.  Thus  the  most  timorous  animals  are  the  hardest 
to  be  tamed ;  but  the  more  generous,  having  less  suspicion,  because 
they  have  less  fear,  fly  not  the  caresses  and  society  of  men. 

Artaxerxes,  being  now  far  advanced  in  years,  observed  his  sons 
making  parties  for  the  crown  amongst  his  friends  and  (he  rest  of  the 
uobility.  The  more  equitable  part  were  for  his  leaving  it  to  his 
eldest  son  Darius,  as  he  had  received  it  from  his  father  in  ttie  same 
right.  But  his  younger  son  Ochus,  who  was  an  active  man,  and  of  a 
viulent  spirit,  had  also  a  considerable  interest  among  the  grandees. 
Besides,  he  hoped  to  gain  his  father  through  Atossa,  for  he  paid  hit 
court  to  her,  and  promised  to  make  her  the  partner  of  his  throne, 
upon  the  death  of  Artaxerxes.  ^{ay,  it  was  said  that  he  had  already 
private  familiarities  with  her.  Artaxerxes,  though  he  was  ignorant 
of  this  circumstance,  resolved  to  cut  otf  the  hopes  of  Ochus  at  ouce, 
lest,  following  the  daring  steps  of  his  uncle  Cyrus,  be  should 
involve  the  kingdom  again  in  civil  wars.  He  therefore  declared 
Darius  his  successor,  who  was  now  twenty-five'^  years  old,  and 
permitted  hiui  to  wear  the  point  of  his  turbanf  erect,  as  a  mark  of 
royalty. 

*  In  the  printed  text  it  itfifti/,  but  oa<  of  the  mmnuicripls  giTct  ui  ptmplm  k*i  i 
iaitcai)  of  fentclwttn,    U«udc>,  Plutucb  calU  hiiu  •  i««Dg  mau  ■  little  b«lo«. 
%  Gi!ant. 


As  it  is  customary  in  Persia  for  the  heir  to  ask  a  favour  of  him  that 
declared  him  such,  which  if  possihle,  is  always  granted,  Darius  asked 
for  Aspasia,  who  had  heen  the  favourite  mistress  of  Cyrus,  and  was 
now  one  of  the  king's  concubines.  She  was  a  native  of  Phocaea 
in  Ionia;  and  her  parents,  who  were  above  the  condition  of  slaves, 
had  given  her  a  good  education.  One  evening  she  was  introduced 
to  Cyrus  at  supper  with  the  other  women.  They  appn-oachcd  him 
without  scruple,  and  received  his  jokes  and  caresses  with  pleasure: 
but  As{iasia  stood  by  in  silence;  and  when  Cyrus  called  her,  she 
refused  to  go.  Perceiving  that  the  chamberlains  were  about  to 
compel  her,  she  said,  "  Whoever  lays  hands  upon  me  sliall  repent 
it."  Upon  which  the  company  looked  upon  her  as  an  unpolished 
creature;  but  Cyrus  was  pleased,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  to  the  per- 
son who  brought  the  women,  "  Do  not  you  see,  that  of  all  you  have 
provided,  this  only  has  generous  and  virtuous  sentiments!"  From' 
this  moment  he  attached  himself  to  her,  loved  her  most  of  all  his 
concubines,  and  called  her  Aspasia  the  wise.  When  Cyrus  fell  ia 
battle,  she  was  taken  amongst  (he  plunder  of  his  camp. 

Artaxerxes  was  much  concerned  at  his  son's  request;  for  the  bar- 
barians are  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  women,  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  inflicted,  not  only  on  the  man  who  speaks  to  or  touches  one 
of  the  king's  concubines,  but  on  him  who  approaches  or  passes  their 
chariots  on  the  road.     And  though,  in  compliance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  passion,  he  had  made  Atossa  his  wife  contrary  to  law,  he  kept 
three  hundred  and  sixty  concubines,  all  women  of  the  greatest  beauty. 
However,  when  Darius  demanded  Aspasia,  he  declared  her  ffL-c,  and 
said,  "  She  might  go  with  him,  if  she  pleased;  but  he  would  do  no 
violence  to  her  inclinations."     Accordingly  Aspasia  was  sent  for, 
and,  contrary  to  the  king's  expectation,  made  choice  of  Darius.    He 
gave  her  up  to  him,  indeed,  because  he  was  obliged  to  it  by  the 
law;  but  he  soon  took  her  away,  and  made  her  a  priestess  of  Diana 
at  Ecbataua,  whom  they  call  Aiiilis*,  that  she  might  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  chastity.     This  he  thought  no  severe  revenge 
upon  his  son,  but  a  pleasant  way  of  chastising  his  presumption:  but 
Darius  highly  resented  the  affront;  whether  it  was  that  the  charms  of 
Aspasia  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  or  whether  he  thought 
himself  insulted  and  ridiculed  by  tliis  proceeding. 

Tiribazus,  seeing  how  much  he  was  oifended,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
asperate him  still  more.  This  he  did  from  a  fellow-fi.-cliiig;  for  he 
had  suflFered  an  injury  much  of  the  same  kind.  The  king,  having 
several  daughters,  promised  to  give  Apama  to  Pharuabazus,  Rhodo' 

*  Pausuiias  uyt  there  w«  t  tempi e  of  Diana  /tnailij  in  Ljrdiaj  bat  Juttia  (elli  vu 
tiwt  Artuctse*  nade  Aipaaia  one  of  itie  (iricitenci  of  ibt  via. 
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gune  to  OroDtcs,  and  Anicstris  lo  Tiribazas.  He  kept  liis  word  with 
the  two  first,  but  deceived  Tiribazus;  for,  instead  of  givinjj  Amestrii 
to  him,  he  marrierl  licr  himself,  promising:  a*  'he  same  time  that  he 
should  have  his  youngest  daughter  A  tossa;  but  lie  became  enamoured 
of  her  too,  and  married  her,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Tliis 
treatment  extremely  incensed  Tiribazus,  who  had  indeed  nothing 
steady  in  bis  disposition,  but  was  wild  and  irregular.  One  while 
successful,  and  upon  a  footing  with  the  greatest  men  in  the  court, 
another  while  unacceptable  to  tlie  king,  and  sinking  into  disgrace,  he 
bore  no  change  of  fortune  with  propriety.  If  he  was  in  favour,  his 
vanity  was  insupportable;  if  in  disgrace,  instead  of  being  hucDblc  and 
quiet,  he  had  recourse  to  violence  and  ferocity. 

His  conversing  with  the  young  prince  was  therefore  adding  dame 
to  fire.  "  What  avails  it,"  said  he,  "  to  have  the  point  of  your  tur- 
ban advanced,  if  you  seek  not  to  advance  your  authority?  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  your  thinking  yourself  secure  of  the  succes« 
sion,  while  your  brother  is  privately  forwarding  his  interest  liy  means 
of  the< women,  and  your  father  is  so  very  foolish  and  unsteady.  He 
who  could  break  one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  the  Fersiuiis,  for  ilic 
sake  of  an  insignificant  Grecian  woman,  is  certainly  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  more  important  engagements.  Hie  case  is  quite 
different  between  you  andOchus,as  to  the  event  of  the  competition: 
if  Ociius  does  not  obtain  the  crown,  none  will  hinder  him  trom 
living  happily  in  a  private  station;  but  you,  who  have  been  declared 
king,  must  either  reign  or  die."  On  this  occasion  was  verified  that  J 
ubsenatiou  of  Sophocles, 

Swift  ID  ill  mirch •  •  • 

Is  evil  coimiel m 

The  road  which  leads  us  to  what  we  desire  is  indeed  smooth,  nai      1 
of  an  easy  descent;  and  the  desires  of  most  men  arc  vicious,  beouue       I 
they  have  never  known  or  tried  the  enjoyments  of  virtue,   'llic  lustre      I 
of  such  an  imperial  crown,  and  Darius's  fear  of  his  brother,  furnished 
Tiribazus  with  other  arguments;  but  the  goddess  of  beauty  contri* 
buted  her  share  towards  persuading  him,  by  putting  him  in  mind  of 
the  loss  of  Aspaiiin. 

He  gave  iiiniself  up,  therefore,  entirely  to  Tiribazus,  and  many 
Others  soon  entered  into  the  conspiracy;  but,  before  it  cuuld  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  a  eunuch  gave  the  king  infurnialion  of  it,  and 
of  all  the  measures  that  were  taken ;  for  he  iiad  got  perfect  iittrlK* 
gcnce  that  they  designed  to  enter  his  chamber  in  tJie  iiigbt,  and  kill 
him  in  his  bed. 

Artaxerxes  thought  it  would  be  great  imprudence  either  to  slif  lit 
the  information,  and  lay  luuisclf  open  to  kucli  danger,  or  to  credit  il 
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without  further  proof.  Tlic  method  he  took  was  this :  he  ordered 
ihc  eunuch  to  join  Darius  and  his  adherents,  and  assist  at  all  tlieir 
councils;  und  in  the  mean  time  brolie  a  door  throuich  the  w^'l  behind 
his  1)0(1,  which  he  concealed  with  the  tapestry.  When  the  rime  came, 
wliich  the'euiiuch  informed  him  of,  lie  placed  himself  upon  his  b«'d, 
and  remained  there  till  he  had  a  sight  of  the  faces  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  could  perfectly  distinguish  each  of  tlKni:  but  when  he  >inv 
them  draw  their  swords,  and  advance  towards  him,  he  pulled  hack 
tJie  ta|x;stry,  retreated  into  the  inner  room,  and  after  he  had  hohed 
the  door,  alarmed  the  palace.  'I'he  assassins,  seeing  themselves  dis- 
oovered,  and  their  designs  disappointed,  immediately  took  tu  tlight, 
and  desired  Tiribazus  to  do  the  same,  l>ecause  he  must  certainly  have 
been  obseived.  While  he  lingered,  the  guards  came  and  laid  hold 
of  him ;  but  he  killed  many  of  them,  and  it  was  with  difliculty  that  he 
was  despatched  at  last  by  a  jnvelin  tliiowii  at  a  distance. 

Darius  was  taken,  together  with  his  children,  and  brouglit  to  an- 
swer for  his  crime  before  the  judges  which  the  king  appointed.  The 
king  did  not  think  proper  to  assist  at  the  trial  in  person,  but  directed 
others  to  lay  the  charge  against  his  son,  and  his  notaries  were  to  take 
down  separately  the  opinion  of  each  judge.  As  they  all  gave  it  una- 
nimously fur  death,  the  officers  took  Oarius,  and  led  him  into  an  ad- 
jacent prison:  but  when  the  executioner  came,  with  the  instrument 
iu  his  hand  which  is  used  in  beheading  the  capital  convicts,  he  was 
seized  with  horror  at  the  sight  uf  Daiius,  and  drew  bitck  towards  the 
door,  as  having  neither  ability  nor  courage  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
his  king:  but  the  judges,  who  stood  at  the  door,  urging  him  to  do  his 
office,  with  menaces  of  instant  punishment  if  he  did  not  comply,  he 
returned,  and  seizing  Darius  by  the  hair,  threw  him  on  the  ground, 
and  cut  otfhis  head.  Some  say  the  cause  was  tried  in  presence  of 
the  king,  and  that  Darius,  after  he  was  convicted  by  indubitable 
proofs,  fell  on  his  face,  and  begged  for  mercy;  but  Ariiixirxes,  ris- 
ing in  great  anger,  drew  his  scimitar,  and  pursued  his  >ti«.ke  till  he 
laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  They  add,  that  after  this  he  riturned  to 
his  palace,  and  having  paid  his  devotions  tu  the  sun,  suid  to  those 
who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  "  My  Persians,  you  may  now  re- 
turn in  triumph,  and  tell  your  fellow-subjects,  that  the  great  Oro- 
niazes*  has  taken  vengeance  on  thoje  who  formed  the  most  impious 
and  execrable  designs  against  ilieir  sovereign."  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  conspiracy, 

Ochus  now  entertained  very  agreeable  hopes,  and  was  encouraged 

•  Tbc  Persian!  worshipped  Oromattt  ms  «bc  author  of  Good,  mai  itrimonitu  a*  ihe 
pjittior  ul  Evil, 
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besides  by  Atossa:  but  be  had  still  some  fear  of  his  reuiatniog  legiti- 
mate brntiier  Ariaspc.^,  and  of  liis  natural  brother  Arsames.  Not 
that  Oflius  hud  so  much  to  apprehend  from  Ariaspes,  merely  beeansc 
he  was  older,  but  the  Persians  were  desirous  of  having  hinn  succeed 
to  the  throne  on  account  of  bis  mildness,  bis  sinceiiiy,  and  his  hu< 
mane  disposition.  As  for  Arsames,  he  had  the  character  of  a  wise 
prince,  and  was  the  particular  favourite  of  his  father.  This  was  no 
secret  to  Ochus  However,  he  planned  the  destruction  of  both  ilies« 
brothers  of  his)  and  being  of  an  artful  as  well  as  sanguinary  turn, 
be  employed  his  cruelty  apainst  Arsames,  and  bis  art  aguiiist  Ari- 
aspes. To  the  latter  he  privately  sent  some  of  the  king's  eunuchs 
and  friends,  with  frequent  accounts  of  severe  and  menacing  expres- 
sions of  his  father's,  as  if  he  had  resolved  to  put  him  to  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  death.  As  these  persons  came  daily  to  tell  him  in  con- 
fidence, that  some  of  these  threats  were  upon  the  point  of  being  put 
in  execution,  anil  the  others  would  not  be  long  delayed,  he  was  so 
terrified,  i>iid  fill  into  such  a  melanchnly  and  desponding  way,  that 
be  prepared  a  poisonous  draught,  and  drank  it,  to  deliver  himself  from 
ibc  burden  of  life. 

The  king,  beinq  informed  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  sincerely 
lamented  him,  and  iiad  some  suspicion  of  the  cause,  but  could  not 
o.imiiie  into  it  thoroughly  on  account  of  his  great  age. 

However,  .'\rsun)es  now  became  dearer  to  him  than  ever,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  king  placed  an  entire  confidence  in  hiin,  and 
communicated  to  him  his  most  secret  thoughts.  Ochus,  therefore, 
would  not  defer  bis  enterprise  longer,  but  employed  Harpates,  the 
son  of  Tiribazus,  to  kill  Arsames.  Artnxerxes,  whom  time  had 
brought  to  the  very  verge  of  life,  when  he  had  this  additional  stroke 
in  the  fate  of  Arsames,  could  not  make  much  more  struggle;  his 
sorrow  and  regret  soon  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  lived  ninety- 
four  years,  and  reigned  sixty-two*.  He  bad  the  character  of  a  prince 
who  governed  with  lenity,  and  loved  his  people :  but  perhaps  the 
behaviour  of  his  successor  might  contribute  not  a  little  to  his  repu- 
tation; for  Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary  of  princes. 


*  Piodorus  Sicului  uy%  tbit  be  rrigncd  ODl;r  fort;r-tliree  ycsrt. 
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THE  pltilosoplicr  Chrysippus,  my  dear  PoIycratcs>  seems  to  linvc 
thought  the  uncieiit  provcrl)  not  quite  jiistifinblc,  and  therefore  he 
delivered  it,  not  as  it  really  is,  but  what  he  tl)oiight  it  shuuld  be  — 

Wlio  but  a  happy  ion  will  praiie  bii  lire: 

DIonysiodorUs  theTroezenian,  however,  corrects  him ,  and  gives  it  r5ghf> 

\\Tio  but  unhappy  sons  mIII  praise  tlitir  sim? 

He  says  the  proverb  was  made  to  silence  those  who,  having  no  merit 
of  their  own,  dress  themselves  up  in  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors, 
and  are  lavish  in  their  praises.  And  tliose  in  whom  the  virtues  of 
their  sires  shine  in  imifenial  beautt/,  lo  mal>e  use  of  Pindar's  ex- 
pression, who,  like  yon,  form  their  conduct  after  the  brightest  pat- 
terns in  their  families,  may  tliink  it  a  great  hajjpincss  to  remember  ilie 
most  excellent  of  their  ancestors,  and  often  lo  hear  or  speak  of  them : 
for  they  assume  not  the  honour  of  other  men's  virtues  for  want  of 
merit  in  their  own,  but  uniting  their  great  actions  (o  those  of  their 
progenitors,  tiiey  praise  them  as  the  authors  of  their  descent,  and  tlie 
models  of  their  lives:  for  which  reason,  when  I  have  written  tlie  life 
of  Aratus,  your  countryman,  and  one  of  your  ancestors,  1  shall  send 
it  to  you,  who  reflect  no  dishonour  on  him  either  in  point  of  reputa- 
tion or  power.  Not  that  I  doubt  your  having  informed  yourself  of 
his  actions  from  the  first  with  all  possible  care  and  exactness;  but  I 
do  It,  that  your  sons,  Polycrates  and  Pythocles,  may  form  themselves 
upon  tlie  great  exemplars,  in  their  own  family,  sometimes  hearing 
and  sometimes  reading  what  it  becomes  them  well  to  imitate:  for  it 
Js  the  self-admirer,  not  the  admirer  of  virtue,  that  thinks  himself  su- 
perior to  others. 

After  the  harmony  of  the  pure  Doric*,  I  mean  the  aristocracy,  was 
broken  in  Sicyon,  and  seditions  took  place  through  the  ambition  of 
the  demagogues,  the  city  continued  a  long  lime  in  a  distempered 
state.  It  only  changed  one  tyrant  for  another,  till  Cieon  was  slain, 
and  the  administration  committed  to  Timoclidas  and  Clinias,  persons 
of  the  greatest  reputation  and  authority  amongst  the  citizens  The 
commonwealth  seemed  to  be  in  some  degree  re-establislicd,  when 
Timoclidas  died.  Abantidas,  the  son  of  Pascas,  taking  that  oppor- 
tunity to  set  himself  up  tyrant,  killed  Clinias,  and  either  banished  or 
put  to  death  his  friends  and  relations,  lie  sought  also  fur  his  son 
Aratus,  who  was  only  seven  years  old,  with  a  design  to  despatch  him: 
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*  There  wat  a  grarit/.  but  al  the  tam*  time  great  pcrfectiau,  in  the  Daiiao  rasiio. 


[but  in  iliG  confusion  that  was  in  his  house  when  his  father  was  slaio, 
I  the  boy  escaped  among  those  tFiai  fled,  and  wandered  about  the  city, 
in  fear,  and  destitute  of  ht'lj),  till  he  happened  to  enter  unobserred  the 
house  of  a  woman  named  Soso,  wlio  was  sister  to  Abantidus,  and  had 
been  married  to  Prophantus,  the  brother  of  Clinias.  As  she  was  a 
person  of  gencrous'Sentiments,  and  [lersuaded,  besides,  that  it  was  by 
the  direction  of  some  deity  thiit  the  child  had  taken  refuge  with  her, 
she  concealed  him  in  one  of  her  apartments  till  night,  and  then  sent 
him  privately  to  Argos. 

Arutus  having  thus  escaped  so  imminent  a  danger,  immediately 
conceived  a  violent  and  implacable  hatred  for  tyrants,  whicli  increas- 
ed as  he  grew  up.  He  was  educated  by  the  friends  of  his  family  at 
Argos  in  a  liberal  manner;  and  as  he  was  vigorous  aud  robust,  lie 
took  to  gymnastic  exercises,  and  succeeded  so  well  as  to  gain  the 
prize  in  the  five  several  sorts*.  Indeed,  in  his  statues  there  is  an 
athletic  look;  and  amidst  the  strong  sense  and  majesty  expressed  in 
his  countenance,  we  may  discover  something  inconsistent  with  the  vo- 
racity and  mattock  of  the  wresllersf-  Hence,  perhaps,  it  was  that  he 
cultivated  his  powers  of  elof^uencc  less  than  became  a  statesman.  He 
might  indeed  be  a  better  speaker  tiian  some  suppose;  and  there  are 
those  who  judge,  from  his  Commentaries,  that  he  certainly  M'as  so, 
though  they  were  hastily  written,  and  attempted  nothing  beyond 
common  language. 

Some  time  after  the  escape  of  Aratus,  Diuias  and  Aristotle  the 
logician  formed  a  design  against  Abantidas,  and  they  easily  found 
an  opportunity  to  kill  him,  when  he  atteutWd  and  sometimes  joined 
in  their  disputatious  in  the  public  halls,  which  they  had  insensibly 
drawn  him  iiiio  for  that  very  purpose.  I'aseas,  the  father  of  Aban- 
tidas,  then  seized  the  supreme  power,  but  he  was  assassinated  by 
Nieocles,  who  took  his  place,  and  was  the  next  tyrant.  We  arc  told 
that  there  was  a  perfect  likeness  Ijctwecn  this  Nieocles  and  f'crian- 
dcr  the  son  of  Cypselus;  as  Orontes  the  Persian  resembled  Alc- 
uiieon  the  sonof  Amphiaraus,  and  a  Lacediemoninn  youth  the  great 
Hector.  Myrtilas  informs  us,  that  the  young  man  was  crowded  to 
death  by  the  multitudes  who  came  to  see  him,  wlieii  that  resemblance 
was  known. 

Nieocles  reigned  four  moutlis,  during  which  time  he  did  a  thou- 
sand injuries  to  the  people,  and  was  near  losing  the  city  to  the  J£to- 
lians,  who  formed  a  scheme  to  surprise  it.     Arutus  was  by  this  ttinc 

•  The  fir»  rxrrciMt  of  tlie  Pentalklmi;  (m  we  linve  tireadjr  obitrrrd),  wrrr  r»a» 
■ling,  tcuping,  Ibrowiog  the  ditl,  t>u>iii|C>  and  Mitilling. 

t  Tlir^  uird  ii>  btciL  up  llic  groiiitU  witb  (lie  tuutteck,  bjr  itty  o(  cxcrcue,  lo  u» 
f  rorc  tbcii  iucu)}tb. 
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approacliingtio  tnanbood,  and  great  attention  was  paid  iiim  on  ac- 
count of  his  Sigh  birth  and  his  sjiirit,  in  whicii  tliere  was  notiiing 
little  or  unenterprising,  and  yet  it  was  under  the  correction  of  a 
gravity  and  solidity  of  judgment  much  beyond  his  years.  Tlie  ex- 
iles, therefore,  considered  him  as  tiieir  principal  resource;  aod  Ni- 
cocles  was  not  regardless  of  bis  motions,  but  by  bis  private  agents 
observed  the  measures  he  was  taking;  not  that  lie  expected  be  would 
embark  in  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprise  as  he  did,  but  b€  sus- 
pected bis  applications  to  the  princes  who  were  the  friends  of  bis  fa- 
ther. Indeed,  Arutus  began  iu  that  channel;  but  when  be  found 
tliat  Antigonus,  notwitlistiinding  his  promises,  put  bini  off  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  liis  hopes  from  Egypt  and  Ptolemy  were  too 
remote,  tve  resolved  to  destroy  tiie  tyrant  without  any  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

The  first  persons  to  whom  he  communicated  bis  intentions,  were 
Aristomachus  and  Ecdclus.  Aristomachus  was  an  exile  from  Sicy- 
on,  and  Ecdelus,  au  Arcadian,  banished  from  Megalopolis.  Tiie 
latter  was  a  philosopher,  who,  in  speculation,  never  lost  sight  of 
practice,  for  he  had  studied  at  Athens  under  Arcesiluus  the  acade- 
mician*. As  these  readily  accepted  bis  proposal,  be  applied  to  the 
otiier  exiles;  a  few  of  whom  joined  him,  because  tliey  were  asliam- 
ed  to  give  up  so  promising  a  hope;  but  the  greatest  jwrt  believed  it 
was  only  Aratus's  inexperience  f  that  made  him  think  of  so  bold  aa 
attempt,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  proceedings. 

While  he  was  considering  bow  to  seize  some  post  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Sicyon,  from  whence  be  might  prosecute  hostilities  against 
tbe  tyrant,  a  man  of  Sicyon  arrived  at  Argos,  who  bad  escaped  out 
of  prison.  He  was  brother  to  Xenocles,  one  of  the  exiles;  and 
being  introduced  by  him  Iu  Aratus,  he  informed  him,  thai  tiic  part 
of  the  wall  wlilcli  he  had  got  over  was  almost  level  wiih  the  gnnind 
on  the  inside,  as  it  joined  upon  a  high  rocky  pare  of  the  city,  and  oh 
the  outside  it  was  not  so  high  but  that  it  might  be  scaled.  Upon  this 
intelligence,  Aratus  sent  two  of  bis  servants,  Sceutbas  and  'rechnun, 
along  with  Xenocles  to  reconnoitre  the  wall ;  for  he  was  resolved,  if 
he  could  do  it  secretly,  to  ba/.ard  all  upon  one  great  effort,  rather 
than  lengthen  out  the  war,  and  publicly  engage  with  a  tyrant,  whea 
he  had  no  resources  but  tiiose  of  a  private  man. 

Xenocles  and  his  companions,  after  they  had  taken  the  height  of 
the  wall,  reported,  at  their  return,  that  it  was  neither  impracticable 
nor  difficult,  but  that  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  it  on  account  of 
some  dogs  kept  by  a  gardener,  wbicli  were  little  indeed,  but  at  the 

*  Arcesilmis  wsi«  ilic  disciple  of  Crdiitor,  lud  liid  eitRliliiticd  tbr  mid(ll«  actiiriaf, 
t  Ue  «u  not  ;ci  tnciily  ^eatt  old.  ,i 


^ 


game  time  extremely  fierce  and  furious.      Aratiis,   liojwver.  innK-l 

diatcly  set  about  the  work.    It  was  easy  to  provide  arrrff  wiilioatswl 

piclua;  for  almost  every  body  went  armed,  by  reason  of  the  ftCMal 

robberies,  and  the  incursions  of  one  [jcople  info   the  territcmn^l 

another.     And  as  to  tlie  scaling-ladders,  Eupiiranor,   whowasati 

of  the  exiles,  and   a  carpenter   by  trade,  made   them  pubiidr:  ii 

business  screening  him  from  suspicion.     Eacli  of  his  friends  inJ^  | 

gos,  wlio  had  no  great  number  of  men  tliat  he  could  command,  fa- 

nished  him  with  ten:  he  armed  thirty  of  his  own  servants,  andind| 

some  few  soldiers  of  Xcnophilus,  who  was  chief  captain  of  a  b»ndof 

[robbers.     To  the  latter  it  was  given  out,  that    the  design  of  tkor  i 

I  inarch  to  Sicyon  was  to  carry  off  the  king's  stud;   and    seven)  i| 

them  were  sent  before  by  different  ways  to  the  tower  of  PolvgootMi 

with  orders  to  wait  for  him  there.     Caphesias  was  likewise  seDtwitkl 

four  others  in  a  travelling  dress.     These  were  to  go   in   the  eveni«| 

to  the  gardener's,  and,  pretending  to  be  travellers,  get  a  lodgiifl 

there;  after  which  they  were  to  confine  both  him  and    his  dogs:  fof] 

that  part  of  the  wall  was  not  accessible  any  other  way.     The  UddcilJ 

being  made  to  take  in  pieces,  were  packed  up  in   corn-chests,  < 

sent  before  in  waggons  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  tyrant's  spies  arrived  at  Argos  ini  ' 
it  was  reported  that  they  were  skulking  about  to  'watch  the  motiomof 
Aratus.     Next  morning,   therefore,   A rntus  appeared  earl v  with  hii 
friends  in  the  niarkct-placc,  and  talked  with  them    for  some  tinx. 
He  then  went  to  the  Gymnasium,  and,  after  he  had  anointed  him- 
self, took  with  him  some  young  men  from  the  wrestling-rin?    who 
used  to  be  of  his  parties  of  pleasure,  and  returned  home.      In  a  little 
time  his  servants  were  seen  in  the  market-place,  some  carr>  inir  chap< 
lets  of  flowers,  some  buying  flambeaux,  and  some  in  discourse  wid 
the  women  who  used   to  sing  and  play  at  entertainments. 
mancEuvrcs  deceived    the   spies:  tiicy  laughed,    and    said    to  etirfl' 
other,  "  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  dastardly  than  a  tyrant  since 
Nicoeles,  who  is  master  of  so  strong  a  city,  and  arraed  with  so  much 
power,  lives  in  fear  of  a  young  man,  who  wastes  the  pittance  lie  Iim 
to  subsist  on  in  exile  in  drinking  and  revelling  even  in  the  day  time 
After  these  f:ilse  reasonings  they  retired.  ^1 

Aratus,  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  meal,  set  out  for  tli^^ 
t  jwer  of  Polygnotiis,  and  when  h*;  had  joined  the  soldiers  there  pro* 
cceded  to  Nemea,  where  he  disclosed  his  real  intentions  to  his  whole 
company.  Having  exhorted  tliem  to  behave  like  biavf  men  and 
promised  thcni  grtat  rewards,  he  gave  propUioits  ^jjn//(,  f„p  ,j,g 
word,  and  then  led  them  forwards  towards  Sicjron,  governing  htsH 
march  according  to  the  motlou  of  the  moon,  sometimes  quic-lcttuica 
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ami  sulIH'lllllL^.  !>lackeiiiijg  liis  pace,  so  us  to  havu  the  benefit  of  her 
liglii  hy  the  way,  and  to  conic  to  the  garden  by  the  wall  just  alter  she 
wu  SCI.  There  Ca|j|iesjas  n>et  him,  and  informed  him  that  the  dogs 
were  let  nut  lii-lnic  he  ui  rived,  but  that  he  had  secured  tlic  gardener. 
Mosi  of  I  lie  company  were  greatly  dispirited  at  this  account,  and  dc- 
^red  Aratus  loquit  his  enterprise;  but  he  encouraged  ilieni,  by  pro- 
inising  to  liesist  if  ihe  dogs  should  prove  very  troublcsoirc.  'I'iieu 
be  ordered  ihuse  who  carried  the  ladders  to  marcli  before  under  the 
conduct  of  £cdclu8  and  Mnasitheus,  and  himself  followed  softly. 
Tlie  dugs  now  began  to  run  about  and  bark  violently  at  i'2cdelus  and 
his  men;  nevertheless,  they  approached  the  wall,  and  planted  their 
ladders  safe:  hut  as  the  foremost  of  them  was  mounting-,  the  offi- 
cer who  was  to  be  relieved  by  the  morning  guard  passed  by  that  way 
at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  with  many  torches  and  much  noise.  Upon 
this,  the  men  laid  themselves  close  lo  the  ladders,  and  escaped  the 
notice  of  this  watch  without  much  difficulty;  but  when  the  other 
which  was  to  relieve  it  came  up,  they  were  in  the  utmost  danger. 
However,  il>at  too  passed  by  without  observing  them ;  after  which 
Mnasitheus  and  Ecdclus  mounted  the  wall  iirst,  and  having  secured 
the  way  both  to  the  right  and  the  left,  they  sent  Teclinon  to  Aratus  to 
desire  him  to  advance  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  no  great  distance  from  tlie  garden  to  the  wall,  and  to  a 
tower  in  which  was  placed  a  great  hunting  dog  to  alarm  tlic  guard: 
but  whether  he  was  naturally  drowsy,  or  had  wearied  himself  the 
day  before,  he  did  not  perceive  their  entrance:  but  the  gardener'i 
dogs  awakening  hiai  by  harking  below,  he  l)egan  to  growl;  and  when 
Araius's  men  passed  by  the  tower,  he  barked  out,  so  that  the  whole 
place  resounded  wiih  the  noise.  Then  ilic  seniiuel,  who  kept  watch 
opposite  to  the  tower,  called  aloud  to  the  huntsman,  and  aski-d  him, 
"  Whom  the  dog  barked  at  so  angrily,  or  whether  any  thing  new  had 
happened?"  the  huiUxmun  answered  from  the  tower,  "  That  there 
WHS  nothing  cxtmordinary,  and  that  the  dog  was  only  disturbed  at 
the  torches  of  the  guurds  and  the  noise  of  the  bell."  This  ciuouragcd 
Aratus 's  soldiers  more  than  any  thing;  for  they  imagined  the  hunts- 
man concealed  the  truth,  bccuuiie  he  had  a  scciet  undersiandinp 
with  their  leader,  and  that  there  were  Uiiiuy  others  in  the  town  who 
would  promote  the  design.  But  when  the  rest  of  their  companions 
came  to  scale  the  wall,  the  danger  increased.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
long  alfair,  because  the  ladders  ihook  and  swung  extremely,  if  they 
did  not  mount  them  softly,  and  one  by  one;  and  the  time  pressed, 
for  the  cocks  beg;ia  to  crow.  The  country  people  too,  who  kept  the 
market,  were  expected  every  moment.  .Araius,  therefore,  hastened 
Up  himself)  vvlieu  ouly  forty  of  his  comjmuious  were  upon  the  nail ; 
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and  when  a  few  more  had  joined  him  from  below,  he  put  himKlf « 
the  licad  of  Ills  men,  and  marched  immediutcly  to  the  lyraat'tpk- 
lace,  where  the  miiin-guard  was  kept,  arKl  where  the  mercenuM 
passed  the  nifrht  underarms.  Coming  suddenly  upon  them,  heMk 
them  prisoners  witiiout  killing  one  man;  iind  then  sent  to  his  tAak 
ID  the  town  to  invite  them  to  come  and  join  him.  They  ran  to  bin 
from  all  quarters;  and  day  now  appearing,  the  theatre  was  filledaii 
a  crowd  of  people,  who  stood  in  suspense;  for  ihey  had  onlv  hettil 
rBDKiur,  and  hud  no  certainty  of  what  was  doing,  till  a  heraldem 
and  proclaimed  it  in  these  words:  "  Araius  tlie  son  of  Cliniasaih 
the  citi/.t-'ns  to  lilx^rty." 

Thin,  persuaded  that  the  day  they  had  long  expected  wasconw; 
they  rushed  in  multitudes  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant  and  set  6re* 
it.  The  flame  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  seen  as  far  as  Corinth;  ul 
the  Coriniliiaiis,  wondering  what  might  be  the  cuuse,  wore  upoDtk 
point  of  going  to  their  assistance.  Nicoclcs  escaped  out  of  tlicdn 
hy  some  subterranean  conduits;  and  the  soldiers  havint^  helt>ed  d( 
.Sicyonians  to  extinguish  the  fire,  plundered  his  palace.  Nar£l 
Aratus  hinder  them  from  taking  this  booty;  but  the  rest  ot  tl* 
wealth  which  the  several  tyrants  had  amassed,  he  bestowed  uponlU 
citizens. 

There  was  not  so  ttiach  as  one  man  killed  or  wounded  in  this  ir- 
tion,  either  of  Arntus's  |)arly  or  of  the  enemy ;  fortune  so  conducting 
tiie  enterprise,  as  not  to  sully  it  with  the  blood  of  one  citizen.  An- 
tus  recalled  eighty  parsons  who  had  been  banished  by  N^icocles,  »nil 
of  those  that  had  been  expelled  by  the  former  tyrants  not  lessthn 
five  hundred.  The  latter  had  long  been  forced  to  wander  from  pl«a 
to  place,  some  of  them  full  fifty  years;  consequently  most  of  theffl 
returned  in  a  destitute  condition.  They  were  now,  indeed  restotsl 
to  their  ancient  possessions,  but  their  going  into  houses  and  liiub 
which  had  found  new  masters,  laid  Aratus  tmder  great  diflicultiok 
Without,  he  saw  Antigonus  envying  the  liberty  which  the  citv  Iia^ 
xeeovcred,  and  laying  schemes  to  enslave  it  again  ;  and,  within,  be 
found  nothing  hut  faction  and  disorder.  He  therefore  judged  it  best 
in  this  critical  situation  to  join  it  to  the  Achenn  league.  As  the  peo- 
ple of  .Sicyon  were  Dorians,  they  had  no  objection  to  being  called  a 
part  of  the  Acluean  community,  or  to  their  form  of  government*. 

*  The  Dulcb  rrpuhlic  much  rcscmblci  it.  Tlic  Achieans,  indeed,  at  fint  hac)  (»• 
Pra:lort,  wlivnc  ulBcc  it  mm  bull)  to  proiilc  in  tlic  ilicl,  and  to  comniautl  ilie  orniTi  b«t 
it  was  looa  lliouglil  advisable  to  reduce  tbom  to  one.  There  ii  Ibis  diii'errnce,  loo,  be- 
Iwcca  ibe  Dutch  Sladlliulder  and  the  Acbisan  Prajtor,  that  the  latter  ilid  not  conijuaa 
lifoveari  iucce»si»elj  in  bis  rni|>lojtnenl :  but  mother  ie»|iects,  rbcre  i*  a  linking  sioii- 
|at>ly  hctwceit  the   stales  of  Holland  and  ihoK  ol  the  Achrsn  league;  «ad  if  (ke 
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It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  the  Achseans  at  that  time 
were  no  very  great  and  powerful  people :  their  towns  were  generally 
small ;  their  lands  neither  extensive  nor  fertile ;  and  they  had  no 
harbours  on  their  coasts,  the  sea  for  the  most  part  entering  the  land 
in  rocky  and  impracticable  creeks.  Yet  none  gave  a  better  proof 
than  this  people,  that  the  power  of  Greece  is  invincible)  while  good 
order  and  harmony  prevail  amongst  her  members,  and  she  has  an 
able  general  to  lead  her  armies.  In  iact,  these  very  Achseansj  though 
but  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  Greeks  in  their  flourishing 
times,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  not  equalling  in  their  whole'com- 
munity  the  strength  of  one  respectable  city  in  the  period  we  ar^  up- 
on, yet,  by  good  counsels  and  unanimity,  and  by  hearkening  to  any 
man  of  superior  virtue,  instead  of  envying  his  merit,  not  only  kept 
themselves  free  among  so  many  powerful  states  and  tyrants,  but 
saved  great  part  of  Greece,  or  rescued  it  from  chains^ 

As  to  his  character,  Aratus  had  something  very  popular  in  his  be- 
haviour; he  had  a  native  greatness  of  mind,  and  was  more  attentive 
to  the  public  interest  than  to  his  own.  He  was  an  implacable  ene- 
my to  tyrants;  but,  with  respect  to  others,  he  made  the  good  of  his 
country  the' sole  rule  of  his  friendship  or  opposition ;  so  that  be  seems 
rather  to  have  been  a  mild  and  moderate  enemy,  than  a  zealous 
friend ;  his  regards  or  aversions  to  particular  men  varying  as  the  oc- 
casions of  the  commonwealth  dictated.  In  short,  nations  and  great 
communities  with  one  voice  re-echoed  the  declaration  of  the  as- 
semblies and  theatres,  that  Aratus  loved  none  but  good  men.  With 
regard  to  open  wars  and  pitched  battles,  he  was  indeed  diffident  and 
timorous;  but  in  gaining  a  point  by  stratagem,  in  surprising  cities 
and  tyrants,  there  could  not  be  an  abler  man. 

To  this  cause  we  must  assign  it,  that  after  he  bad  exerted  great 
courage,  and  succeeded  in  enterprises  that  were  looked  upon  as  des- 
perate, through  too  much  fear  and  caution  he  gave  up  others  that 

Acha«iM  coald  hire  become  a  ntririme  power  like  the  Datcb,  their  power  i>Qa\i  pro* 
bably  have  been  much  inoie  extentive  and  luting  than  it  waji 

All  Ibe  cities  (object  to  the  Achsaa  league  were  govenied  bjr  the  great  council,  at 
general  assembly  of  the  whole  nation,  which  was  ajseiubled  twice  a-jfear,  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  To  this  assembly  or  diet,  each  of  the  confederate  cities  had  a  right  to 
send  a  number  of  depaties,  who  were  elected  in  their  respective  cities  by  a  plurality 
of  Toices.  In  these  meetings' they  enacted  laws,  disposed  of  the  vacant  employ  menlt, 
declared  war,  made  peace,  concluded  alliances,  and,  in  short,  provided  fur  all  the 
principal  occasions  of  the  commonwealth. 

Besides  the  Praetor,  they  had  ten  great  officers  called  Demiurgi,  chosen  by  the  gene- 
ral assembly  out  of  the  must  eminent  and  experienced  persons  amongst  the  states.  It 
was  their  office  to  asust  the  prAtor  with  their  advice.  He  was  to  pmpgse  oothingtothe 
general  assembly  but  what  had  been  previously  approved  by  their  bodyj  abd  ill  Ul 
«bseuce  tfae  wliole  management  of  civil  affiin  devolved  apwt  them. 

Vol.  S.  i^,  28.  aoo 
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'  iofiixihle,  said,  "  Aratus,  continue  your  war  witb  tyrants,  bat  no 
with  every  thiiicr  that  belongs  to  them.  Spare  at  least  the  chariot 
and  tiie  victory,  and  i  shall  soon  make  Aristratus  vanish."  Aratus 
gave  bis  consent,  and  Nealces  defaced  the  figure  of  Aristratus,  but 
did  not  venture  to  put  anything  in  its  place,  except  a  palm-tree.  Wo 
^rc  ti>ld,  liowcver,  that  there  was  still  a  dim  appearance  of  the  feet 
of  Aristratus  at  the  bottom  of  the  chariot. 

This  taste  for  paintinc;  iiad  already  recommended  Aratus  to  Pto- 
lemy, and  his  conversation  gained  so  much  further  upon  him,  thatj 
lie  made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the  city] 
forty  of  which  he  sent  with  him  on  his  return  to  Peloponnesus,  aiul 
lie  remitted  the  rest  in  the  several  portiou^,  and  at  the  times  that  he 
had  fixed.  It  whs  a  glorious  thing  to  apply  so  much  money  totJie 
use  of  his  fellow-ciiizens,  at  a  time  when  it  was  common  to  see  ge- 
nerals and  demagogues,  for  much  smaller  sumsk  u  hich  they  received 
of  the  kings,  to  oppress,  enslave,  and  betray  to  them  the  cities  where 
they  were  born:  but  it  was  still  more  glorious,  by  this  money,  to  re^J 
concile  the  poor  to  the  rich,  to  secure  the  commonwealth,  and  esta- 
blish harmony  amongst  all  ranks  of  people. 

His  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  power  he  was  vested 
with,  was  truly  admirable:  for,  being  appointed  sole  arbitrator  of  the 
claims  of  the  exiles,  he  refused  to  act  alone,  and  joined  fifteen  of  , 
the  citizens  in  the  commission;  with  whose  assistance,  after  mucl; 
labour  and  uticnlion,  he  established  peace  and  friendship  amongst^ 
the  people.  Besides  the  honours  which  the  whole  community  con- 
ferred on  him  for  these  services,  the  exiles,  in  particular,  crcctei} 
his  statue  in  brass,  and  put  upon  it  this  inscription: 

furu  the  pillari  whicli  AlciHei  rear'd, 

Tli>  cuunH-ls  >ii(l  thj  di'cd,  in  arms  fgr  Greeoe 

The  toDg'Jc  nf  Kbioc  liui  told.     But  we,  Aratot, 

Wc  woiidcrctJ  whom  thou  hajt  rcttor'd  luSicyon, 

Will  ling  Ihy  justice;  plnce  tliy  pituiag  form, 

A«  a  benignant  power,  with  godi  that  uve. 

For  lh»u  liml  givrtithut  dear  equality. 

And  nil  Ihc  Inwi  which  Uvouring  Henvea  might  give. 

Aratus,   after  such  important  services,  was   placed  above 
amongst  his  people,     But  king  Antigonus,  uneasy  at  the  pr 
be  made,  was  determined  either  to  gain  him,  or  to  make  him  ofa 
'  noxious  to  Ptolemy.     He  therefore  gave  him  extraordinary  marks  i 
his  regard,  thou.ch  he  wanted  no  such  advances.     Amongst  other 
this  was  one — on  occasion  of  a  sacrifice  which  he  offered  at  Corioth)^ 
he  sent  portions  of  ii  to  Aratus  at  Sicyon;  and,  at  the  feast  wbich^ 
ensued,  he  suid  in  full  assembly,  '*  I  at  first  looked  u|)od  this  young 
SicYOuiaa  ouly  as  a  man  of  ^  liberal  and  i>atriotic  spirit,  but  now  1 
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find  that  he  is  also  a  good  judge  of  the  characters  and  affairs  of 
princes.  At  first  he  overlooked  us  for  the  sake  of  foreign  hopes, 
and  the  admiration  he  had  conceived  from  stories  of  the  wealth,  the 
elephants,  fleets,  and  the  splendid  court  of  Egypt;  but  since  he 
has  been  upon  the  spot,  and  seen  that  all  this  pomp  is  merely  a  thea- 
trical thing,  he  is  come  over  entirely  to  us.  1  have  received  him  to 
my  bosom,  and  am  determined  to  employ  him  in  all  my  afiairs.  I 
desire,  therefore,  you  will  all  consider  him  as  a  friend."  The  envi- 
ous and  malevolent  took  occasion  from  this  speech  to  lay  heavji 
charges  against  Aratus  iii  their  letters  to  Ptolemy,  insomuch  that  the 
king  sent  one  of  his  agents  to  tax  him  with  his  infidelity.  Thus,  like 
passionate  lovers,  the  candidates  for  the  first  favours  of  kings  dispute 
them  with  the  utmost  envy  and  malignity. 

After  Aratus  was  first  chosen  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  he 
ravaged  Locris,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Corinth; 
and  committed  the  same  spoil  in  the  territories  of  Calydon.  k  was 
bis  intention  to  assist  the  Boeotians  with  ten  thousand  men,  but  he 
came  too  late;  they  were  already  defeated  by  the  iEtolians  in  an  ac- 
tion near  Cheeronea*,  in  which  Aboeocritus  their  general,  and  a  thou- 
sand of  their  men,  were  slain. 

The  year  foUowingt,  Aratus,  being  elected  general  again,  under- 
took that  celebrated  enterprise  of  recovering  the  citadel  of  Corinth; 
in  which  he  consulted  not  only  the  benefit  of  Sicyon  and  Achaia,  but 
of  Greece  in  general ;  for  such  would  be  the  expulsion  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrison,  which  was  nothing  better  than  a  tyrant's  yoke.  As 
Chares,  the  Athenian  general,  upon  a  battle  which  he  won  of  the 
king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  wrote  to  the  people,  that  he  had  gained 
ft  victory  which  was  sister  to  that  of  Marathon ;  so  we  may  justly  call 
this  exploit  of  Aratus  sister  to  that  of  Pelopidas  the  Theban,  and 
Tbrasybulus  the  Athenian,  when  they  killed  the  tyrants.  There  is, 
indeed,  this  difference,  that  Aratus's  enterprise  was  not  against 
Greeks,  but  against  a  foreign  power,  which  is  a  difference  much  to 
his  honour.  For  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  separates  the  two 
seas,  joins  our  continent  to  that  of  Peloponnesus;  and  when  there  is 
a  good  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  wiiich  stands  on  a  high  hill 
in  the  middle,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  continents,  it  cuts 
off  the  communication  with  those  within  the  Isthmus,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  passage  for  troops,  nor  any  kind  of  commerce,  either  bj 

*  We  mnst  take  care  to  dijtiaguish  this  battle  of  Cbcronea  from  that  great  action  in 
which  Philip  of  Mocedun  5eat  the  Tbebans  and  Atbeniaus,  and  which  happened  uxtj' 
iix  years  before  Aratos  was  bom, 

t  Pol;biu>,  who  wrote  from  Aratui's  Commentariet,  telli  us,  there  were  eight  ^ean 
Itctwecii  Arstus'a  6nt  prmotabip  and  bis  second,  in  wkicb  be  took  Acrectrintk, 
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sea  or  laod.  In  short,  he  that  is  possessed  of  it  is  master  of  d 
Greece.  The  younger  Philip  of  Macedon,  therefore,  was  not  jestii^ 
but  spoke  a  serious  truth,  wheo  he  called  the  city  of  Corinth  tit  Bi- 
ters of  Greece.  Hence  the  place  was  always  much  contended  &r, 
especially  by  kings  and  princes. 

AntigoDus's  passion  for  it  was  not  less  than  that  of  love  io  ib 
greatest  madness;  and  it  was  the  chief  object  of  Lis  cares  to  iadi 
method  of  taking  it  by  surprise,  when  the  hopes  of  succeedingk} 
open  force  failed.  When  Alexander,  who  was  master  of  the  citadd, 
died  of  poison,  that  is  said  to  have  been  given  him  through  Aotio- 
nus's  means,  his  wife  Nicsea,  into  whose  hands  it  then  fell,  guarded 
it  with  great  care:  but  Antigonus,  hoping  to  gain  it  by  means  of  Ui 
son  Demetrius,  sent  him  to  make  her  an  offer  of  bis  hand.  It  wait 
flattering  prospect  to  a  woman,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  to  hifc 
such  a  young  prince  for  her  husband.  Accordingly  Antigoans  caiu^ 
her  by  this  buit.  However,  she  did  not  give  up  the  citadel,  bot  guaidcd 
it  with  the  same  attention  as  before.  Antigonus,  pretending  to  lake 
so  notice,  celebrated  the  marriage  with  sacrifices  and  shows,  sod 
spent  whole  days  in  feasting  the  people,  as  if  his  mind  had  been  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  mirth  and  pleasure.  One  day,  when  Amcebcnt 
was  to  sing  in  the  theatre,  he  conducted  Nictea  iu  peroon  on  her  wt; 
to  the  entertainment  in  a  litter  set  out  with  royal  ornaments.  She 
was  elated  with  the  honour,  and  had  not  the  least  thought  of  what 
was  to  ensue;  but  when  they  came  to  the  point  which  Ixire  towaidi 
the  citadel,  he  ordered  the  men  that  bore  the  litter  to  proceed  to  the 
theatre;  and  bidding  farewell  to  Amoebeus  and  the  wedding,  \t 
walked  up  to  the  fort  much  faster  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  years.  Finding  the  gate  barred,  he  knocked  with 
his  staff,  and  commaiuled  tiic  guard  to  open  it.  Surprised  at  the 
sight  of  him,  they  complied,  and  thus  he  became  master  uf  the  place. 
He  was  not  able  to  contain  his  joy  on  that  occasion ;  he  drank  and 
revcik-d  in  tlie  open  streets,  and  in  the  market-place,  attended  with 
female  musicians,  and  crowned  with  flowers.  When  we  see  « 
man  of  his  age,  wlio  had  experienced  such  changes  of  fortune,  ca- 
rouse and  indulge  his  transports,  embracing  and  saluting  every  one 
he  meets,  we  must  acknowledge  that  unexpected  joy  raises  greater 
tumults  in  an  unbalanced  mind,  and  oversets  it  sooner,  that  either 
fear  or  sorrow. 

Antigonus  having  in  this  manner  made  himself  master  of  the  cita- 
del, garrisoned  it  with  men  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, and  made  the  philosopher  Persaeus  governor.  Whilst  Alex- 
ander was  living,  Aratus  had  cast  his  eye  upon  it  as  an  excellent  ac- 
quisition for  his  country;  but  the  Achseans  admitting  Alexander  into 
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the  league,  he  did  not  prosecute  his  design.  Afterwards,  Iiowever,  a 
new  occasion  presented  itself.  There  were  in  Corinth  four  brothers, 
natives  of  Syria,  one  of  which,  named  Diocles,  served  as  a  soldier  in 
the  garrison.  The  other  three,  having  stolen  some  of  the  king's 
money,  retired  to  Sicyon,  where  they  applied  to  one  ^gias,  a  banker, 
whom  Aratus  used  to  employ.  Part  of  this  gold  they  immediately 
disposed  of  to.  him,  and  Erginus,  one  of  the  three,  at  several  visits, 
privately  changed  the  rest.  Thus  an  acquaintance  was  formed  be- 
tween him  and  iCgias,  who  one  day  drew  him  into  discourse  about 
the  garrison.  Erginus  (old  him,  that  as  he  often  went  up  to  visit  his 
brother,  he  had  observed  on  the  steepest  side  a  small  winding  path 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  leading  to  a  part  of  the  wall  much  lower  than  the 
rest.  Upon  this,  ^gias  said,  with  an  air  of  raillery,  "  Why  will 
you,  my  good  friend,  purloin  the  king's  treasures  for  so  inconsidera- 
ble a  sum,  when  you  might  raise  yourself  to  opulence  by  one  hour's 
service?  Do  not  you  know,  that  if  you  arc  taken,  you  will  as  certainly 
be  put  to  death  for  this  trifling  theft  as  if  you  had  betrayed  the  cita- 
del." Erginus  laughed  at  the  hint,  and  promised  to  sound  his  bro- 
ther Diocles  upon  the  subject ;  for  he  could  not,  he  said,  place  much 
confidence  in  the  other  two. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  returned,  and  had  an  interview  with  Ara- 
tus, at  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  conduct  him  to  a  part  of 
tliu  wall  that  was  not  above  fifteen  feet  high,  and  that  both  he  and 
his  brother  Diodes  should  assist  him  in  the  rest  of  the  enterprize. 
Aratus,  on  his  part,  promised  to  give  them  sixty  talents  if  he  suc- 
ceeded; and  in  case  they  failed,  and  yet  returned  all  safe  to  Sicyon, 
he  engaged  that  each  of  them  should  have  a  house  and  one  talent. 
As  it  was  necessary  that  the  sixty  talents  should  be  de|x>sited  in  the 
hands  of  /Eg'ms,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Erginus,  and  Aratus  neither 
had  such  a  sum,  nor  chose  to  borrow  it,  because  that  might  create 
some  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  he  took  most  of  his  plate  and  bis 
wile's  jewels,  and  pledged  them  with  iEgias  for  the  money.  Such 
was  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  such  his  passion  for  high  achievements, 
that  knowing  that  Phocion  and  Kpaminondas  were  accounted  the 
justest  and  most  excellent  of  all  the  Greeks,  for  refusing  great  pre- 
sents, and  nui  sacrificing  virtue  to  money,  he  ascended  a  step  higher. 
Hif  privately  gave  money,  he  embarked  his  estate  in  an  enterprise, 
where  he  alone  was  to  expose  himself  for  the  msny,  who  were  not 
even  apprised  of  his  intentions  in  their  favour.  Who  then  can  suffi- 
ciently admire  his  magnanimity?  Who  is  there,  even  in  our  days,  that 
is  not  fired  with  an  ambition  to  imitate  the  man  who  purchased  so 
much  danger  at  so  great  an  expense,  who  pledged  the  most  valuable 
uf  Lis  goods  for  the  sake  uf  being  introduced  by  night  amongst  enc- 
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mitts,  where  he  was  to  fight  for  his  life,  without  any  other  eqatnte 
than  the  hope  of  performing  a  great  action  ? 
This  undertaking,  which  was  dangerous  enoagh  in  itself,  hffiw 
V'  more  so  by  a  mistalce  which  they  committed  in  the  beginn^: 
Technon,  one  of  Aratus's  servants,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoin^ 
was  sent  before  to  Diodes,  that  they  might  reconnoitre  the  wall» 
gether.    He  had  never  seen  Diocles,  but  he  thought  he  should  evil; 
know  him  by  the  marks  which  Erginus  had  given,  which  wete,caiU 
hair,  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  want  of  beard.    He  went,therefti^ 
to  the  place  appointed,  and  sat  down  before  the  city  at  a  point  wIM 
Omis,  to  wait  for  Erginus  and  bis  brother  Diocles.     In  the  mw 
time  Dionysius,  their  eldest  brother,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  afik 
happened  to  come  up.     He  greatly  resembled  I>iocIes   and  Ted- 
non,  struck  with  his  appearance,  which  answered  the  descriptka, 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  connexion  with  Erginus.    He  said  he  wis  la 
brother:  upon  which  Technon,  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  M 
speaking  to  Diocles,  without  asking  his  name,  or  waiting  for  any  to- 
ken, gave  him  his  hand,  mentioned  to  him  the  circumstances  of  tk 
appointment  with  Erginus,  and  asked  him  many  questions  about  it 
Dionysius,  availed  himself  very  artfully  of  the  mistake,  aineed  t» 
every  point,  and,  returning  towards  the  city,  held  him  in  discom^ 
without  giving  him  the  least  cause  of  suspicion.     They  wen:  no* 
near  the  town,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  Technon,  when  br 
good  fortune,  Erginus  met  them,  and  perceiving  how  much  his  fiiail 
was  imposed  upon,  and  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  beckoned  to  hia 
to  make  hk  escape.    Accordingly  they  both  fled,   and  got  safe  It 
Aratus.     However,  Aratus  did  not  give  up  his  hopes,  but  immedi' 
ately  sent  Erginus  to  Dionysius  to  offer  him  money,  and  entnit 
him  to  be  silent;   in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  hroaeht 
Dionysius  along  with  him  to  Aratus.     When  they  had  him  in  their 
hands,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  part  with  him;    they  bound  and 
set  a  guard  on  him  in  a  small  apartment,  and  then  prepared  for  tbeir 
principal  design. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Aratus  ordered  his  troops  to  pass  tb> 
night  under  arms ;  and  taking  with  him  four  hundred  picked  men 
few  of  whom  knew  the  business  they  were  going  about,  he  led  them 
to  the  gates  of  the  city,  near  the  temple  of  Juno.  It  was  then  abont 
the  middle  of  summer,  the  moon  at  the  full,  and  the  night  withoof 
the  least  cloud.  As  their  arms  glittered  with  the  reflection  of  the 
moon,  tiiey  were  afraid  that  circumstance  would  discover  them  to 
the  watch.  The  foremost  of  them  were  now  near  the  walls  when 
clouds  arose  from  the  sea,  and  covered  the  city  and  its  environs.  TTie 
mea  sat  down^  and  took  off  their  shoes,  that  they  might  make  tb« 


less  noise,  and  mount  ihe  ladders  without  danger  of  slipping.  But 
Krginus  look  with  him  seven  young  men  in  the  habit  of  travellers, 
and  gettini^  unobserved  to  the  gate,  killed  the  keeper,  and  the  guard 
that  were  with  him.  At  tlie  same  time  tlie  ladders  were  applied  to 
the  walls,  and  Aratus,  with  a  hundred  men,  got  over  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  Tlie  rest  he  commanded  to  follow  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  and  having  imnicdiaicly  drawn  up  his  ladders,  he  niarched 
at  the  head  of  his  party  through  the  town  towards  the  citadel,  confi- 
dent of  succes'',  because  he  was  not  discovered. 

As  they  advanced,  they  met  four  of  ilie  watch,  with  a  light,  which 
gave  Af'itus  a  full  and  timely  view  of  them,  wliilc  he  and  lib  com- 
pany ciiuid  i.ot  be  seen  by  ilietn,  because  the  moon  was  still  over- 
clouitcd.  IJe  therefore  retired  under  some  ruined  walls,  and  lay  in 
ambush  for  them.  n»ree  out  of  the  four  were  killed;  but  the  other, 
after  he  had  reeeiv«-d  a  cut  upon  his  Iteud,  ran  off  crying,  "  That  the 
enemy  was  in  the  city."  A  little  after,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  whole  town  was  in  motion  on  the  alarm.  The  streets  were  tilled 
with  people  niiining  up  and  down,  and  so  many  lights  were  brought 
out,  lioiii  in  the  lower  town  and  in  the  citadel,  that  the  whole  was  il- 
Juiniiiuted,  and  a  eonfiiscd  noise  was  heard  from  every  quarter. 
Aratus  went  on,  notwithstanding,  and  attempted  the  way  up  the  rock. 
Fie  proceeded  in  a  slow  aiid  dill'ieult  manner  at  first,  because  lie  had 
lost  the  path  which  lay  deep  beneath  the  craggy  parts  of  the  rock, 
and  led  to  the  wall  by  a  great  variety  of  windings  and  turnings:  but 
at  that  moment  the  moon,  as  it  were  by  miracle,  is  said  to  have  dis- 
persed the  clouds,  and  thrown  a  light  upon  the  obscure  part  of  the 
path,  which  continued  till  he  readied  the  wall  at  tiie  place  he  wanted. 
Then  the  clouds  gathered  afresh,  and  she  hid  her  face  again. 

In  the  mean  time  the  three  hundred  men  whom  Aratus  had  left 
by  the  temple  of  Juno,  haJ  entered  the  city,  which  they  found  all  in 
an  alarm,  and  full  of  lights.  As  they  could  not  find  the  way  Aratus 
had  taken,  nor  trace  liim  in  the  least,  they  screened  themselves  under 
the  sh:idy  side  of  a  high  rock,  and  waited  there  in  great  perplexity 
and  distress.  By  this  time  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  they  could  dislingulsh  the  cries  of 
combatants;  but  as  the  noise  was  echoed  by  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, it  was  uncertain  from  whence  it  first  came.  Whilst  ihey  were 
in  doubt  what  way  to  turn,  Archelaus,  who  commanded  the  king's 
forces,  took  a  considerable  corps,  and  began  lo  ascend  the  hill  with 
loud  shouts,  and  trumpets  sounding,  in  order  to  attack  Aratus 's  rear. 
He  passed  the  party  of  the  three  hundred  without  perceiving  them; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  gone  by,  than  tliey  rose,  as  from  an  ambuscade, 
fell  upon  him,  and  killing  the  lir^t  they  attacked,  so  terrified  the  lest^ 
Vol.- 3.  No.  iS.  rrr 
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and  even  Arclielaus  himself,  that  tliey  turned  iheir  backs,  and  wi 
pursued  until  thiry  entirely  dispersed. 

When  the  party  was  thus  victorious,  Erginns  came  to  ihetn  fi 
their  friends  above,  to  Inform   them  that  Aratus  was   engaged  wil 
the  enemy,  who  defended  themselves  with  great  vigoiir,  that  the 
Itself  was  disputed,  and  that  their  >;eneral  wanted  immediate  assii 
ancc.     They  bade  liim  lead  them  to  the  place  that  moment;  and 
they  ascended,  ihey  discovered  themselves  by  their  shouts.     Thi 
their  friends  were  encouraged,  and  the  rcfkciiim  of  the  full  m^ 
upon  their  arms  made  their  numbers  appear  greater  to  their  cnemii 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  path,     fn  the  echoes  of  the  nig 
too,  the  shouts  seemed  to  come  from  a  much  larger  party.     At 
they  joined  Aratus,  and  with  an  uiiiltd  rffort  beat  oft' the  enemy,  ai 
took  post  upon  the  wall.     At  break  of  ('ay  the  citadel  was  their  o' 
and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  did  lionour  to  their  victory.    At  the  sai 
time  the  rest  of  Aratus's  forces  arrived  from  Sieyon.     The  Corinth?' 
nns  readily  opened  their  gates  to  thcmj  and  assisted  in  taking  tlic 
king's  soldier's  prisoners. 

When  he  thought  his  victory  complete,  he  went  down  from  the 
citadel  to  the  thentrc :  an  innunH'ral)le  multitude  crowding  to  sec  hi 
and  to  hear  the  speech  that  he  would  make  to  the  Corinthians, 
ter  he  had  disposed  the  Achaeans  on  each  side  of  the  avenues  to  t 
theatre,  lie  came  from  beiiind  the  scenes,  and  made  his  appearam 
in  his  armour;  but  he  was  so  much  changed  by  labour  and  watel 
ing,  that  the  joy  and  elevation  which  his  success  might  have  inspi 
was  weighed  down  by  the  extreme  fatigue  of  his  spirits.  On  his  a| 
pearance,  tlie  people  immediately  began  to  express  their  high  se 
of  his  services;  upon  which  he  took  his  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and 
leaning  his  body  and  one  knee  n  little  against  it,  remained  a  long  time 
in  that  posture  silent,  to  receive  their  plaudits  and  acclamations,  their 
praises  of  his  virtue,  and  compliments  on  his  good  fortune. 

After  their  first  transports  were  over,  and  he  perceived  that  he 
could  l)e  heard,  be  summoned  the  strength  he  had  left,  and  made 
speech,  in  the  name  of  the  Achteans,  suitable  to  the  great  event, 
suaded  the  Corinthians  to  join  the  league,  and  delivered  to  them 
keys  of  their  city,  which  they  liad  not  been  masters  of  since  the  tin 
of  Philip.  As  to  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  he  set  Archelaus,  who 
was  his  prisoner,  free;  hut  he  put  Theophrastus  to  death,  because  he 
refused  to  leave  Corinth.  Persauis,  on  the  taking  of  the  ciiadrl, 
made  his  escape  to  Cenchrew.  Some  time  after,  when  he  was  a- 
musing  himself  with  disputations  in  philosophy,  and  some  pci 
advanced  this  position,  "  None  but  the  wise  man  is  fit  to  be  a 
^1."     "  It  is  true,"  said  he,   "  and  the  gods  know  it,  thai 


maxim  of  Zcno's  once  pleased  nic  more  than  all  the  rest;  but  I 
have  chiiuged  my  opiiiion,  since  1  was  better  taught  by  the  ycuug 
Sicyonian."  This  circumstance  concerning  Persitus  we  have  from 
many  historians. 

Aratus  inimcdiatcly  seized  tlic //era:ww),  or  teni|)!e  of  Juno,  and 
the  harbour  of  Lech^uni,  in  which  he  took  twenty-.tive  of  the  king's 
ships.  He  look  also  five  hundred  horses,  and  four  hundred  Syrians, 
whom  he  sold.  The  Achieans  put  a  gari  ison  of  four  hundred  men  in 
the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  was  strengthened  wiili  fifty  dugs,  and  as 
many  men  to  keep  them. 

The  Uomttiis  were  great  admirers  of  Phllopopmen,  and  called  him 
the  last  uf  the  Greeks j  not  allowing  that  there  was  any  great  man 
amongst  that  people  after  him:  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  exploit  of 
Aratus  Is  the  last  which  the  Greeks  have  to  boast  of.  Indeed,  wliether 
we  consider  the^boldness  of  the  enter|uise,  or  the  good  fortune  wliicbi 
attended  it,  it  equals  the  greatest  upon  record.  The  same  appears 
from  its  immediate  consequences;  the  Megarensians  revolted  from 
Antigonus,  and  joined  Aratus ;  the  Trcezcnians  and  Epidaurians,  too, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Achteans. 

In  his  first  expedition  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  Peloponnesus,  Aratus 
overran  Attica,  and  passing  into  Salamis,  ravaged  that  island;  so  that 
the  Achffian  forces  thought  themselves  escaped,  as  it  were,  out  of 
prison,  and  followed  him  wherever  he  pleased.  On  this  occasion  he 
set  the  Athenian  prisoners  free  without  ransom,  by  which  he  sowed 
amongst  them  the  iirst  seeds  of  defection  from  the  Macedonians. 
He  brought  Ptolemy  likewise  into  the  Achuean  kajrue,  by  procuring 
him  the  direction  of  the  war  both  by  sea  and  laud.  Such  was  his 
influence  over  the  AchtEans,  tliat  as  the  laws  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
general  two  years  together,  they  appointed  him  every  other  yu'arj 
and,  in  action  as  well  as  council,  he  had  always  in  ettect  the  chief 
command:  for  they  saw  it  was  not  wealth,  or  glory,' or  the  frien<lship 
of  kings,  or  the  advantage  of  his  own  country,  or  any  thing  else,  that 
lie  preferred  to  the  promotion  of  the  Achsean  power.  He  thought 
that  cities  in  their  single  capacity  were  weak,  and  that  they  cuuld 
not  provide  for  their  defence  without  uniting  and  binding  tbcmselvcs 
together  for  the  common  good.  As  the  members  of  the  body  can- 
not be  nourished,  or  live,  but  by  their  eoimexion  with  e:ich  other, 
and,  when  separated,  pine  and  decay ;  so  cities  perish,  when  they 
break  oflTfrom  the  communiiy  to  which  they  belonged;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  gather  strength  and  power,  by  becoming  parts  of  some  great 
body,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  the  whole*. 

*  \Vc  sluill  hcic  give  llic  reader  >ti  Rccuunt  ol  ivmc  luw>  hy  nbich  the  Aclia:aii  statei 
«rr*  ^oTcrned;    1.  An  cilrtoidmary  ••Moibly  rtu  nvt  lu  be  lumiauoeU  at  the  re^uutt 
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Observing,  therefore,  that  all  the  bravest  people  in  his  nciglibour- 

hood  lived  according  to  tlieir  own  laws,  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  the 
Argivcs  in  slavery,  and  lie  took  measures  for  destroying  their  trr.iiit 
Aristoniachus*.  Besides,  he  was  ambitious  for  restoring  Argos  to  its 
liberty,  as  a  reward  for  tiie  education  it  hail  alfordcd  him,  and  to  unite 
it  to  the  AchiEaii  league.  Without  much  difficulty  he  found  them 
hardy  enough  to  undertake  the  commission,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
jEschyhis  and  Charimcnes  the  diviner;  but  they  had  no  swords,  for 
tlicy  were  forbiddcti  to  keep  arms,  and  the  tyrant  had  laid  great  pe- 
nalties on  such  as  should  be  found  to  have  any  in  their  i>usscssion. 
To  supply  til  is  defect,  Aratus  provided  several  daggers  for  them  at 
Corinth,  and  having  sewed  them  up  in  the  pack  saddles  of  horses 
that  were  to  carry  some  ordinary  wares,  they  were  by  that  stratagem 
conveyed  to  Argosf.  In  the  mean  time,  Charimenes  taking  in  ano- 
ther of  his  friends  as  a  partner,  /Eschylus  and  his  associates  were  so 
much  provoked,  that  tlicy  cast  him  off,  and  determined  to  do  the 
business  by  themselves;  but  Cliarimeties  perceiving  their  intentiou, 
in  resentment  of  the  sliglit,  inforn»cd  the  tyrant  of  their  purpose, 
when  they  were  set  out  to  put  it  in  execution:  u[}on  which  thty  fled 
with  precipitation,  and  most  of  them  escaped  to  Corinth. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Aristomnchus  was  despatched  by 
one  of  his  own  servants;  but  before  any  measures  could  be  taken  to 
guard  against  tyranny,  Aristippus  took  the  reins,  and  proved  a  worse 
tyrant  than  tlie  former.  Aratus,  indeed,  marched  iinmediateW  to  .Ar- 
gos with  all  the  Achieans  that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  in  ortjer  to 
support  the  citizens,  whom  he  doubted  not  to  find  ready  to  assert  iheir 
liberty :  but  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  and  were 
willing  to  be  slaves,  insomuch  that  not  one  of  them  joined  hiir, 
and  he  returned  with  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  a  charge  upou 
the  Ach«aiis,  that  they  had  committed  acts  of  hostility  in  time  of 
full  peace:  for  they  were  summoned  to  answer  for  this  injustice  be- 
fore the  Mantineans. 

iVratus  did  not  appear  at  the  trial,  and  Aristippus  being  the  prose* 


<ff  forcigD  arubnsiidorB,  unlru  thc^  first  iiotiric<l|  in  writin|;,  lo  ilie  Prtiar  moA  Oc«*- 
vrgi,  tlie  tabjcct  of  Uicir  o9il>M>y.  t.  No  ciljr.  lalijccr  lo  (lie  leagoc,  wm  to  whd  tuj 
ciubauv  to  a  furcigo  |)nacc  or  tXnie,  vrilbout  tlic  coQieiil  and  ajjprobBlioD  ol  Uie  (csciil 
did.  3-  No  niciulirr  of  (lie  auciubljr  waj  to  acci'pt  oi  prcKiii^  Irom  foreign  pilMCS 
under  any  prcleiicc  wbatsuiviT.  4.  No  prince,  >Hic,  or  cit^r,  ir>]  ro  be  ■doiittril  iai» 
the  Icajjiir,  wilbuul  the  cootciil  uf  tbe  wbolp  alliuncc.  5.  Ttie  general  aMcmblji  wu  i 
to  »il  Hborc  Ibree  day*. 

*  'I  bit  Aritlumacbiw  mutt  nol  be  cosfoundcd  with  bini  wbn  wai  thrown  into  the  I 
•t  Cciicbreir.      BetH«rn  ibroi  rei^eil  Ari>lip|Mi«. 

t  Pulvliint  placet  ibu  itlcmj>t  for  (be  nlicfol  Argot  undo  the  N«oad  AriMoa 
— ViJ.  I'nlijb,  Itb.  u. 


cutor,  got  a  fine  of  thirty  mhiee  laid  upon  llio  Ach8?ans.  As  that 
tyrant  both  liated  and  feared  Aratus,  he  meditated  his  death,  and 
Antigoiius  entered  into  the  scheme.  They  had  their  emissaries  in 
almost  every  quarter,  waiclilng  their  opportunity.  But  the  surest 
guard  for  a  prince,  or  oilier  chief,  is  the  sincere  afl'ection  of  his  peo- 
ple :  for  when  tlie  commons  and  nobility,  instead  of  fearing  their  chief 
magistrate,  fear  for  him,  he  sees  with  many  eyes,  and  heai-s  with  many 
ears.  And  here  I  cannot  hut  leave  a  little  the  thread  of  my  story,  to 
descrihc  the  manner  of  life  whicli  Aristippus  was  under  a  necessity  of 
leading,  if  he  chose  to  keep  in  his  hands  that  despotism,  that  state 
of  an  arbitrary  sovereign  which  is  commonly  so  much  envied,  and  M 

admired  as  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness. 

This  tyrant,  who  had  Antigonus  for  his  ally,  who  kept  so  large  a 
body-guard,  and  had  not  left  one  of  his  enemies  alive  in  the  city, 
would  not  suffer  his  guards  to  do  duty  in  the  pahace,  but  only  in  the 
vestibule  and  porticoes  about  it.  When  supper  was  over,  he  sent 
away  all  his  servants,  barred  the  door  of  the  hall  himself,  and,  with 
his  mistress,  crept  through  a  trap- door  into  a  small  clwvmber  above: 
upon  that  door  he  placed  his  bed,  and  slept  there  as  a  person  in  his 
anxious  state  of  mitid  may  be  supposed  to  sleep.  The  ladder  by 
which  he  went  up,  his  mistress's  mother  took  away  and  secured  in 
another  room  till  morning,  when  she  brought  it  ngtiiii,  and  called  up 
this  wonderful  prince,  who  crept  like  a  reptile  out  of  his  hole. 
Whereas  Aratus,  who  acquired  a  lasting  command,  not  by  force  of 
arms,  but  by  virtue,  and  in  n  way  agreeable  to  the  laws;  who  made 
his  appearance  without  fear  in  a  plain  vest  and  cli>kc,  and  always 
showed  himself  an  enemy  to  tyrants,  left  an  illustrious  posterity  among 
the  Greeks,  which  flourishes  /it  this  day.  But  of  those  who  have  seiz- 
ed castles,  who  have  maintaitied  guards,  who  have  fenced  themselvc.4 
with  arms,  and  gates,  and  hunicadoes,  how  few  can  we  reckon  up 
that  have  not,  like  timorous  hares,  died  a  violent  death;  and  not 
one  of  them  lias  left  a  family,  or  cveii-a  monument,  to  preset  ve  his 
memory  with  honour. 

Aratus  made  many  attempts,  botli  private  and  open,  to  pull  down 
Aristippus,  and  rescue  Argos  out  of  his  hands,  but  lie  always  mis- 
carried. Once  he  applied  his  scaling-ladders,  and  ascended  tlie  wall 
with  a  small  parly,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  danger  that  threateuitt 
him.  He  even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  kill  the  guards  tlistt  came  td 
oppose  him:  but  when  day  appeared,  and  the  tyrant  attacked  him 
on  all  sides,  the  people  of  Argos,  as  if  he  had  not  hecu  fighting  fur 
their  liberty,  and  they  were  only  presiding  at  the  Xemean  games, 
sat  very  impartial  spectators  of  the  action,  without  making  the  least 
motion  to  assist.     Aratus  dcleuded  himself  with  great  courajje;  and 
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bein^  lit  onoo  desirous  to  gain  the  happiness  which  Arntus  cnjo 
and  to  deliver  himself  from  the  fear  of  his  intriguing^  spirit,  be  fa 
ed  the  iiublest  resolution  that  can  be  conceived,   which  was  finil 
deliver  himself  from  the  hatred,  the  fc.irs,  and   the  gunr'Js  tliatt 
compassed   him,  and  then  to  bestow  the  greatest   blessing  oa 
country.     In  coiiseciuence  hereof,  he  sent  for  Aratus,   laid  domtl 
authority  he  iiad  assumed,  and  joined  the  city  to  the  Ach«au  ! 
The  Achieans,  charmed  with  his  noble  spirit,  thought   it  not 
grrat  n  compliment  to  elect  liim  ffcneral.     He   was  no  soooui 
pointed,  than  he  discovered  an  a>nbition  to  raise  hiit  name  abovtth 
of  Aratus,  and  was  by  that  means  led  lo  several  unnecessary  attemfl 
jinrticularly  to  declare  war  against  the  I^cedtemonians. 

AratU'i  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  bat  ids  opposition  was  thoodi 
to  proceed  from  envy.  Lysiades  was  chosen  general  a  scc«>nd  tio 
though  Aratus  exerted  all  his  interest  to  get  that  appointment  for  i 
other:  for,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  had  the  command! 
self  only  every  orlicr  year.  Lysiades  was  fortunate  enough  toj 
that  comoussion  a  third  time,  enjoyitig  it  alternately  with  Anttn 
hut  at  last  avowin;,'  himself  his  enemy,  and  often  accusing  him 
the  .lehaenns  in  full  council,  that  people  cast  liini  oft';  for  lie  »f 
pcared  with  an  assumed  character  to  contend  against  real  and  since 
virtue.  .-Esop  tells  us,  "  That  the  cuckoo  one  day  asked  the  liitle 
birds,  why  they  avoided  her?  and  they  answered,  it  was  because  th 
feared  she  would  at  last  prove  a  hawk."  In  like  Uiaimer  it  bapix 
cd  to  Lysiades.  It  was  suspected,  lliat,  as  he  hud  been  once  a  tyr 
his  laying  down  his  power  was  not  (]uile  a  voluntary  thing',  and  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  resume  it. 

Aratus  acquired  new  glory  in  the  war  with   the  ^loliaus.     Tlic 
Acha-ans  pressed  him  to  engage  them  on   the  confines  of  Megan; 
and  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacediemoniaus,  who  attcuded  with  an  ariuy^ 
joined  his  instances  to  theirs,  but  he  would  not  consent.      They  ic 
prouflied    him  with  want  of  spirit,  with  cowardice;   they  tried  whit' 
the  weapons  of  ridicule  could  do;  but  he  bore  all  their  attacks  witt 
patience,  and  would  not  sacrifice  the  real  good  of  the  community  to 
the  fear  of  seeming  disgrace.     Upon  this  principle,  he  suflercd  the 
-lilolians  to  pass  Mount  Gerania,  and  to  enter  Peloponnesus  with«j 
out  the  least  resistance:  but  when  he  found  that  in  their  march  the] 
had  seized  i'ellene,  he  whs  no  longer  the  same  man.      Without  thi 
least  delay,  without  wailing  till  all  his  forces  were  assembled,  he  ad-1 
vaneed  with  those  he  had  at  hand  against  the  enemy,  who  were  mucli 
weakened  by  their  late  acquisition,  for  it  had  occasioned  the  utfbos 
disorder  and   misrule.     They  had   no  sooner  entered  the  citv,  that 
the  private  luea  dispersed  themselves  iu  the  houses^  aud  began  td 
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scramble  and  fight  for  the  booty,  while  the  generals  and  other  officers 
seized  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants,  ntid  each  put  his 
helmet  on  tlic  head  of  liis  prixe,  as  a  mark  to  wiioin  she  belonged, 
and  to  prevent  her  coining  into  the  hands  of  another. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  news  was  brought  that  Aratus 
was  at  hand,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  The  consternation  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  amongst  meu  in  extreme  disorder.  Be- 
fore ilicy  were  all  apprised  of  their  danger,  those  that  were  about  the 
gates  aiiij  to  I'le  suburbs  had  skirmished  a  few  moments  witli  the 
Ach<eans  and  wcr»!  put  to  flight ;  and  tiie  precipitation  with  which 
they  fleil  gioatly  distressed  those  wiio  liad  assembled  to  support  them. 
During  this  confusion,  one  of  tiie  captives,  d.iuirhter  to  Epigethes,  a 
person  of  great  eminence  in  Pellcne,  who  was  remnrkahle  for  her 
beauty  and  majestic  mien,  wiis  seated  in  the  temple  of  Diann,  where 
the  uflieer  whose  prize  she  wu8  had  placed  her,  after  having  put  his 
helmet,  which  was  adorned  with  three  plumes  of  feathers,  on  her 
head.  This  lady,  heating  the  noise  and  tumult,  ran  out  suddenly  to 
tec  what  was  the  cause.  As  siie  stood  ut  the  door  of  the  temple, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  combatants,  with  the  helmet  still  upon  her 
licad,  she  ap|>eared  to  the  citizens  a  figure  more  than  human,  and 
the  enemy  took  her  for  a  deity;  which  struck  the  latter  with  such 
terror  and  astonishment,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  use  their 
arms. 

The  Petleneans  tell  us,  that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stands  com- 
monly untouched,  and  that  when  the  .priestess  moves  it  out  of  the 
temple,  in  order  to  ciirry  it  in  procession,  none  dare  look  it  in  the 
face,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  turn  away  their  eyes  with  great  care; 
for  it  is  not  only  a  terrible  and  dangerous  sight  to  mankind,  but  itA 
look  renders  the  trees  barren,  and  bhists  the  fruits  where  it  parses. 
They  add,  that  the  |irie.stcss  carried  it  out  on  this  occasion,  and  al- 
ways turning  the  face  directly  towards  the  ^tolians,  filled  them  with 
horror,  and  deprived  them  of  their  senses.  But  Aratus,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, makes  no  mention  of  any  such  circumstance;  he  only 
says,  that  he  put  the  yEtolians  to  flight,  and  entering  the  town 
with  the  fugitives,  dislodged  them  by  dint  of  sword,  and  killed  sevea 
hundred.  This  action  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history: 
Timanthes  the  [laiater  gave  a  very  lively  and  excellent  representa- 
tion of  it. 

However,  as  many  |x>wcrful  states  were  combining  against  the 
.Achiiiuns,  Aratus  hastened  to  make  peace  with  the  ^tolians,  which 
lie  not  only  effected  with  the  assistance  of  Pantalcon,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  amongst  them,  but  likeu  isc  entered  into  an  alliance 
fifleusivc  and  defensive,    lie  had  a  strong  desire  to  ^eiiture  Atl^-us  i<» 
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tion  to  the  dangers  he  had  to  encounter.  Aristomachtis,  howevmy 
was  bent  upon  the  enterprise,  and  Aratus,  yieldincr  to  his  soiicita- 
tions,  returned  to  assist  him  in  the  war.  Cleomencs  offered  him 
bnttle  at  Palantium,  but  Aratus  prevented  him  from  accepting  the 
challenge.  Hereupon  Lysiades  accused  Aratus  to  the  Achtenns, and 
the  year  following  declared  himself  his  competitor  for  the  command) 
fcut  Aratus  had  the  majority  of  votes,  and  vras,  for  the  twelfth  time, 
declared  general. 

This  year  he  was  defeated  by  Cleomenes  nt  Mount  Lyccenm;  >n<^ 
in  his  flight,  being  forced  to  wander  about  in  the  night,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  killed.  This  was  the  second  time  that  a  report  of  his  death 
spread  over  Greece,  He  saved  himself,  however;  and  h.nving  col- 
lected the  scattered  remains  of  his  forces,  was  not  satisfied  with  re- 
tiring unmolested:  on  the  contrary,  he  availed  himself  in  the  best 
mannerof  his  opportunity;  and,  when  none  expected,  or  even  thought 
of  such  a  manoeuvre,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  Mantincans,  who  wera 
allies  to  Cleomenes,  took  their  city,  secured  it  with  a  garrison,  and 
declared  all  the  strangers  he  found  there  free  of  the  city.  In  short, 
he  acquired  that  for  tiie  Achfeans  when  beaten,  which  they  could  not 
easily  have  gained  when  victorious. 

The  Lacedwmonians  again  entering  the  territories  of  Megalopolis, 
he  marched  to  relieve  that  cily.  Cleomenes  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  to  an  engagement,  but  he  declined  it,  though  the  Megalopolitans 
pressed  him  much  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  sword. 
For,  besides  that  he  was  never  very  fit  for  disputes  in  the  open  field, 
he  was  now  inferior  in  numbers;  and,  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  spi- 
rits began  to  fail,  and  his  ambition  was  subdued,  he  would  have  had 
to  do  with  a  young  man  of  tl>e  most  adventurous  courage.  Hethought, 
too,  that  if  Cleomenes,  by  his  boldness,  sought  to  acquire  glory,  it  be- 
came /lim,  by  his  caution,  to  keep  that  which  he  had. 

One  day  the  light  infantry  skirmished  with  the  Spartanx,  and  hav* 
ing  driven  tiicm  to  their  camp,  entered  it  with  there,  and  began  to 
plunder.  Amtus  even  then  would  not  lead  on  the  main  body,  but 
kept  his  men  on  the  other  side  of  a  defile  that  lay  between,  nnd  would 
not  suffer  them  to  pass.  Lysiades,  incensed  at  this  order,  and  re- 
proaching him  with  cowardice,  called  up<Mi  the  cavalry  to  support  tht 
party  which  was  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  betray  the  vic- 
tory, nor  to  desert  a  man  who  was  going  to  hazard  all  for  his  country. 
Many  of  the  best  men  in  the  army  followed  him  to  the  charge,  wbkk 
was  so  vigorous,  that  he  pvt  the  right  wing  of  the  ivacedicmonians  IP 
flight;  but,  in  the  ardour  of  his  counige,  and  his  ambitioo  for  hoaoor, 

^  cQiioHcrrd  M  an  open  tupturr,  ami  iltrrel'ure  ilvctartd,  in  ■  {ea«ill  t»tmh\y,  tk«llM 
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he  went  inconsiderately  upon  the  pursuit,  till  he  fell  into  an  intricate 
way;  obstructed  with  trees,  and  intersected  with  large  ditches.  Cle- 
omenes  attacked  him  in  this  ground,  and  slew  him,  aAer  he  Imd 
maintained  the  most  glorious  of  all  combats,  the  combat  for  his  peo- 
ple, almost  at  their  own  doors.  The  rest  of  the  cavalry  fled,  anil 
turning  back  upon  the  main  body,  put  the  infantry  in  disorder,  so 
that  the  rout  became  general. 

This  loss  was  principally  ascribed  to  Aratus,  for  he  was  thought  to 
have  abandoned  Lysiades  to  his  fate.  The  Achaeans,  therefore,  re- 
tired in  great  anger,  and  obliged  him  to  follow  them  to  Mgriam. 
There  it  was  decreed  in  full  council,  that  he  should  be  supplied  with 
BO  more  money,  nor  have  any  mercenaries  maintained;  and  that  if 
be  would  go  to  war,  he  must  find  resources  for  it  himself.  Thus 
ignominiously  treated,  he  was  inclined  to  give  up  the  seal,  and  re- 
tign  his  command  immediately;  but,  upon  more  mature  considera- 
tion, he  thought  it  better  to  bear  the  aftVont  with  patience.  Soon 
after  this,  he  led  the  Acheeans  to  Orchomenus,  where  he  gave  battle 
to  Megistonus,  father-in-law  to  Cleomenes,  killed  three  hundred  of 
bis  men,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

It  had  been  customary  with  him  to  take  the  command  every  other 
year;  but  when  liis  turn  came,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  resume  h, 
he  absolutely  refused,  and  Timoxcnus  was  appointed  general.  'ITie 
reason  commonly  given  for  his  rejecting  that  commission,  was  hie 
fescntment  against  the  people  for  the  late  dishonur  ihey  had  dona 
him ;  but  the  real  cause  was  the  bad  posture  of  the  Achfean  afikirs. 
Cleomenes  no  longer  adrdiiccd  by  insensible  steps;  he  liad  no  mea- 
sures now  to  keep  with  the  magistrates  at  home,  nor  any  thing  to  feae 
from  their  opposition ;  for  he  had  put  the  Ephori  to  death,  distri- 
buted the  lands  in  equal  portions,  and  admitted  many  strangers  citi-» 
zens  of  Sparta.  After  he  had  made  himself  absolute  master  by  titese 
means  at  home,  he  marched  into  Achaia,  and  insisted  upon  being 
appointed  governor  of  the  league.  Aratuj,  therefore,  is  highly 
blamed,  when  atfairs  were  in  such  a  tempestuous  state,  for  giving  up 
the  helm  to  another  pilot,  when  he  ought  rather  to  have  taken  it  by 
force  to  save  the  community  from  sinking:  or,  if  he  thought  the 
Achaean  power  beyond  tlie  jw-ssibiliiy  of  being  retrieved,  he  should 
have  yielded  to  Cleomenes,  and  not  have  brought  I'tloponnesus  intQ 
a  state  of  barbarism  again  with  Macedonian  garrisons,  nor  filled  the 
citadel  of  Corintli  with  lllyrian  and  Gaulish  arms:  for  this  was  making 
tliose  men  to  whom  hclirtd  shown  himself  superior,  botii  in  his  mili- 
tary and  political  capacity,  and  whom  he  vilitied  so  much  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, masters  of  his  cities,  under  the  softer  but  false  names  of  ul- 
lies.    It  may  be  said,  perhapsj  that  Cleomenes  wanted  justice,  and  \v:<s 
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Cleopater  the  governor  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  it,  he  nxir  off  lo 
Sicyon,  fuUowed  by  no  more  than  thirty  soldiers,  for  the  rest  had  left 

him  and  dispersed. 

The  Corintlvisns,  soon  apprised  of  his  flight,  went  io  ptirsoit  of 
biin;  but  failing  iu  their  desi,?n,  they  sent  for  Clcomenes,  and  pat 
the  city  into  his  hands.  Hl-  did  not,  however,  tliiok  this  adTaotagc 
equal  to  his  loss  in  their  suffering  Aratus  to  escape.  As  sunn  as  the 
inhabitants  of  tliat  district  on  the  coast  called  Acte  had  surrendered 
their  towns,  he  shut  up  the  citadel  with  a  wall  of  cirrumTiUatiaa 
and  a  piillisacloed  intrenchment. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  of  the  Achaeans  repaired  to  Aratus  at 
Sicyon,  and  a  general  assembly  was  held,  in  which  he  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief,  with  an  unlimited  commission.  He  now  first 
took  a  guard,  and  it  was  composed  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had 
conducted  the  Achjean  adminislrHtion  three- aod-thirty  years;  he 
had  been  the  first  man  in  Greece,  both  in  powerand  reputation;  but 
he  now  found  himself  abandoned,  indigent,  persecuted,  without  any 
thing  but  one  plank  to  trust  to  in  the  storm  that  had  shi|)wrecked  bit 
country:  for  the  /Eiolians  refused  him  the  assistance  which  he  re- 
quested, and  tiie  city  of  Athens,  though  \^'ell  incliucd  (oserrc  him, 
■was  prevented  by  Euclides  and  Micion. 

AratuK  had  a  house  and  valuable  eflects  at  Corinth.  Clcomenrt 
would  not  irucli  any  thing  that  l>elonged  to  him,  but  sent  for  his 
friends  and  agents,  and  charged  them  to  take  the  utmost  care  of 
his  afiiilrs,  as  remembering  that  they  must  give  an  account  to  Aratus. 
To  Aratus  himsilf  he  privately  sent  Tripylis,  and  afterwards  \m 
father-in-law  Megistonus,  with  great  offers,  and,  among  the  rest,  a 
pension  of  twelve  talents,  which  was  double  the  yearly  allowance  be 
had  from  Ptolemy.  Fur  this  he  desired  to  be  appointed  general  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the  care  of  the  citadd 
of  Corinth.  Aratus  answered,  "That  he  did  not  now  govern  affair*, 
'*  but  they  governed  him."  As  there  appeared  an  insincerity  in  thi» 
answer,  Cleomenes  entered  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  and  committed 
great  devastations.  He  likewise  blocked  up  the  city  for  three  montbi 
together;  all  which  time  .\ratus  whs  debating  with  himself,  whether 
he  should  surrender  the  citadel  to  Antigonus;  for  he  would  not  semi 
him  succours  on  any  other  condition. 

Before  he  could  take  his  resolution,  the  Achapans  met  in  council  at 
iSgiuin,  and  called  him  to  attend  it.  As  the  town  was  invested  by 
Cleomenes,  it  was  dangerous  to  pass.  The  citizens  entreated  bin 
not  to  go,  and  declared  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  expose  himself 
to  an  enemy  who  was  watching  for  iiis  prey.  The  matrons  and  their 
children,  too,  huD;; 
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parent  and  protector.  He  cousoled  them,  however,  as  well  a$  he 
could,  and  rode  down  to  the  sea,  takiug  with  him  ten  of  his  friends, 
and  his  son,  who  was  now  approaching  to  manhood.  Finding  some 
vessels  at  anchor,  be  went  on  board  and  arrived  safe  at  Mgium,—^ 
There  he  held  an  assembly,  iti  which  it  was  decreed  tliat  Antigonus 
should  be  called  in,  and  the  citadel  surrendereiil  to  him.  Aratus  seat 
his  own  son  amongst  the  other  hostages;  which  the  Corinthians  so 
much  resented,  that  they  plundered  his  goods,  and  made  a  present  of 
his  house  to  Cleomenes.  .  , 

As  Antigonus  was  now  approaching. with  his  army,  which  consisted 
of  twenty  thousand  foot,  all  Macedonians,  and  of  fourteen  hundred 
horse,  Aratus  went  with  the  Achaean  magistrates  by  sea*,  and,  with*' 
out  being  discovered  by  the  enemy,  tnet  him  at  Pegse,  tiiough  he 
placed  no  great  confidence  in  Antigonus,  and  distrusted  the  Macedo- 
nians :  for  he  knew  that  bis  greatness  had  been  owing  to  the  mischiefs 
he  had  done  them,  and  that  he  had  first  risen  to  the  direction  of 
afiairs  in  consequence  of  his  hatred  to  old  Antigonus.    But  seeing 
an  indispensable  necessity  before  him,  such  an  occasion  as  those  who 
seemed  to  command  are  forced  to  obey,  he  faced  the  danger.     When 
Antigonus  was  told  that  Aratus  was  come  in  person,  he  gave  .the  test 
a  common  welcome,  but  received  him  in  the  most  honourable  man- 
ner, and,  finding  him  upon  trial  to  be  a  man  of  probity  and  prudence, 
took  t^m  into  bis  most  intimate  friendship :  for  Aratus  was  not  only 
serviceable  to  the  king  in  great  affairs,  but,  in  the  hours  of  leisure,  his 
most  agreeable  companion.    Antigonus,  therefore,  though  young, 
perceiving  in  him  such  a  temper,  and  such  other  qualities  as  fitted 
him  for  a  prince's  friendship,  preferred  him  not  only  to  the  rest  of 
the  Acheaus  but  even  to  the  Macedonians  that  were  about  him,  and 
continued  to  employ  him  in  every  affair  of  consequence,    Tlius  the 
thing  which  the  gods  announced  by  the  entrails  of  one  of  the  victims, 
was  accomplished:  for  it  is  said,  that  when  Aratus  was  sacrificing 
not  long  before,  there  appeared  in  the  liver  two  gall  bladdecs  enclosed 
in  the  same  caul;  upon  which  the  diviner  declared,  that  two  enemies, 
who  appeared  the  most  irrecondleable,  would  .soon  he  united  in  the 
strictest  friendship.     Aratus  then  took  little  notice  of  the  saying,  for 
he  never  put  much  faith  in  victims,  nor  indeed  in  predictions  from 
any  thing  else,  but  used  to  depend  upon  his  reason.     Some  time 
after,  however,  when  the  war  went  on  successfully,  Antigonus  made 
an  entertainment  at  Corinth,  at  which,  though  there  was  a  numerous 
company,  he  placed  Aratus  next  above  him.    Ttiey  had  not  sat  long 
before  Antigonus  called  for  a  cloke.    At  the  same  lime  be  asked 

*  Tbe  BiagiitrMM  called  Dtmiurgi.    Sec  ui  acconat  of  tbcm  iMfoi*. 
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Aratus,  "  Whctlier  he  did  not  tliink  it  very  cold  ?"  and  heansiflv 
"  It  was  extremely  cold."  The  king  then  desired  Lieu  to  sitiBsj 
and  the  servants  wlio  brought  the  cloke  put  it  over  the  shoolda/ 
both.  This  putting  Aratus  in  mind  of  the  rictim,  he  infornif^v 
kiitg  both  of  the  sign  and  the  prediction:  but  this  bappencd  IkI 
after  the  time  that  we  are  opon. 

While  they  were  at  Peg»,  they  took  oaths  of  muiuu!  fidelity,  o 
then  inarched  against  the  enemy.  There  were  several  actioct# 
the  walls  of  Corinth,  In  which  Cleomwnes  had  fortified  himseUstKti' 
and  the  Corinthians  defended  the  place  with  ^eat  vigour. 

In  the  mean  time,  Aristotle,  a  citizen  of  Argos,  and  frini' 
Aratus,  sent  an  agent  to  him  privately,  with  an  offer  of  bringinjt 
city  to  declare  for  him,  if  he  woufd  go  thither  in  person  witkm 
troops.  Aratus,  having  acquainted  Antigonus  with  this  sdi» 
embarked  fifteen  hundred  nrcn,  ai>d  sailed  immediately  whhtla' 
from  the  Isthmus  to  Ci>rdaurDs.  But  the  people  of  Argos,  wit^ 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  had  attacked  the  troops  of  Clcomencs,  andski 
lliem  up  in  the  citatel.  Clcomencs  having  notice  of  this,  and  fari^ 
that  the  enemy,  if  they  were  in  possesion  of  Argos,  might  cut  offb 
retreat  to  Lacedasmon,  left  his  post  before  the  citadel  of  Corfnrhtli 
same  night,  and  marched  to  the  succour  of  his  men.  He  rachei'f. 
before  Aratus, and  gained  some  advuntageover  the  enemy;  bm&ntiii 
arriving  soon  after,  nnd  the  king  appearing  with  his  ariny,  Cleooeno 
retired  to  Mautlnea. 

Upon  this  all  the  chles  joined  the  Aehfleans   again.     Aotieas 
made  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth:   and  the  Attii^ 
having  appointed  Aratus  their  general,  he  persuaded   then  togi* 
Antigonus  the  estates  of  liic  late  tyrants,  and  all  the  traitors.    Tfal 
people  put  Arisiomnchus  to  the  torture  at  Ccnchreae*,  and  nftenniill 
drowned  litDi  in  the  sea.     Aratus  was  much  censured  on  thboccatioa) 
for  permitting  a  man  to  suffer  unjustly,  who  was  not  of  a  bad  cW 
racter,  with   whom  he  formerly  had  connections,  and  who   at  U> 
pcrsu.-tsiuii,  had  abdicated  llie  supreme  power,  and  brought  Argot  t> 
unite  itself  to  the  AclKean  league.     There  were  other  charges  an«^ 
Aratus,  namely,  that  at  his  Instigation,  the  Achteans  had  given  tb( 
city  of  Corinth  to  Antigonus,  as  If  It  had  been   no  more  tbania 
ordinary  village;  tfiat  they  had  suffered  him  to  pillage  Orchomcoiu, 
and  place  in  it  a  Macedonian  garrison;  that  iliey  had  made  a  decrot 
tliat  their  community  bhould  not  send  a  letter  or  an  embassy  to  anj 

*  rtutarcli  >eenn  hrre  tu  Imre  followed  PhyUrcbui.     Polvbiii*  t«IU    a*  tbal 
inmliunlcHTTed  gr«Ii.T  puiiiihinfulJ  tli.iD  lictufferH,  m.l  onl^-  for  hit  extreme  i 
Mlini  tyrant  of  Argui,   but  uliu  for  Iu5  abaodoniog  ike.Athsttsi  in  ^^^tit  ilatrt 
4rcliiting  for  their *iieiuic». 
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tiier  king,  without  tiic  cunsentof  Antigonus;  that  they  werefurced 
maintain  and  pay  the  Macedonians;  and  that  they  liad  sacrifices, 
'Jbatioiis,  and  games,  in  honour  of  Antigonus,  the  fcllow-citiEensof 
Iratus  setting  the  example,  and  receiving  Antigonus  into  their  city, 
*n  whicli  occasion  Aratus  entertained  bim  in  his  house.     For  all 
hcsc  things  they  blamed  Aratus,  not  considering  that  when  he  had 
ce  put  the  reins  in  the  hands  of  tliat  prince,  he  was  necessarily  car- 
ied  uloug  with  the  tide  <if  regal  power;  no  longer  roaster  of  any 
iiig  but  iiis  tongue,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  use  that  with  frce- 
for  he  was  visibly  concerned  at  many  circumstances  of  the 
:ng's  conduct,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  statues.     Antigonus 
Ifierccted  xiiew  those  of  the  tyrants  which  Aratus  had  pulled  down,  and 
Iw^molishcd  those  he  had  set  up  in  memory  of  the  brave  men  that 
(^surprised  the  citadel  of  Corintlu     That  of  Aratus  only  was  spared, 
Dotwithstanding  his  intercession  for  the  rest.     In  the  afiitir  of  Man* 
^tinea*,  too,  the  behaviour  of  the  Achaeans  was  not  suitable  to  the 
irecian  humanity;  for,  having  conquered  it  by  means  of  Antigonus, 
^cyputtiie  principal  of  the  inluibitants  to  tlu;  sword;  some  of  the 
rest  they  sold,  or  scot  in  fetters  to  Macedonia;  and  ihcy  made  slavei 
of  the  women  and  children.     Of  the  money  thus  raised,  they  divided 
A  third  part  among  themselves,  and  gQve  the  rest  to  tiie  Macedo- 
•lians.     But  this  had  its  excuse  in  the  law  of  reprisals;  for,  however 
shocking  it  may  appear  fur  men  to  sacrifice  to  their  anger  those  of 
tiieir  own  nation  and  kindred,  yet  in  necessity,  as  Simouides  says,  it 
seems  rather  u  proper  alleviation  than  a  liardsliip,  to  give  relief  to  a 
mind  inflamed  and  aching  with  resentment.     But,  as  to  what  Aratu* 
did  afterwards  with  resjiect  to  Mantinca,  it  is  impouible  to  justify 
him  upon  a  plea  cither  of  propriety  or  necessity :  for  Antigonus  hav- 
ing made  a  present  of  tliat  city  to  the  Argives,  they  resolved  to  re- 
fieople  it,  and  ap|)ointcd  Aratus  to  see  it  done;  in  virtue  of  whicU 
commission,  as  well  as  that  of  general,  he  decreed  that  it  should  no 
more  be  called  Mantiuea,  but  Autigonea,  which  name  it  still  bears. 
I      Thus,  by  his  iiieans,  Mantinea,  the  amiable  Manlinca,  as  Humor 
calls  it,  was  no  more;  and  in  the  place  of  it,  we  have   a  city  which 
took  its  name  from  the  man  who  ruined  its  inhabitants. 
\         bome  litne  after  this,  Cleomenes  being  ovcrtlirown  in  a  great  bat- 

"  ti 


*  Tkc  Mantiaeaoi  had  ■pplipil  c«  tlie  Acltvtnt  for  a  garrUon  to  defend  chem  a{aim| 
tlic  l.«cvil!c:uuuiai»i.  In  runtptiuuce  wilb  llieir  request,  the  Achciins  lent  |li«ni  ibrra 
Lunilrcd  uf  their  uwn  citiieat,  aud  loo  hundred  iiiercrnnrici:  tul  Uic  Manlii^eani  loon 
after  dunging  (heir  mindi,  in  (lie  ruoil  |>erfidiou<  mauncr  uauacred  tliat  garrtMD.  They 
dciervcU,  therefore,  all  that  tliejr  arc  bare  atid  to  have  luffered.  Uuc  i'elyhiut  nialtei 
BO  mcntioo  of  the  principal  iuhahitanti  being  put  to  dcalh,  Im  enlj'  lavt  ihcii  tfu«<lt 
me(t  pluii4crcd<  and  wiuc  of  ilie  people  lold  for  slavei. 


tie  near  Sellasia*,  quitted  Sparta,  and  sailed  to  Egj-jU.  A$ 
tigonus,  after  the  kinde&t  and  most  honourable  belutviour  to 
he  refnrned  to  Macedonia.  In  his  sickness  there,  which  faaj 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  Philip,  then  rerjr  young,  but  ibia 
declared  his  successor,  into  Peloponnesus,  ha\'ing  first  instructdli 
aboi'c  all  things  to  pive  attention  to  Aratus,  and  through  himloa 
witii  the  cities,  and  make  himself  known  to  the  Aeh«ans.  Antsc 
ccivcd  him  with  great  honour,  and  managed  him  so  well,  tkt 
returned  to  Macedonia  full  of  sentiments  of  respect  for  his  fnai, 
in  the  most  favourable  disposition  for  the  interests  of  Greece. 
After  the  death  of  Antigonus,  the  .-Efolians  despised  the  ii 
of  the  Acheeans;  for,  accustomed  to  the  protection  of  foreign 
and  sheltering  tliemselves  under  the  Macedonian  power,  thry 
into  a  state  of  idleness  and  disorder.  This  gave  the  ^^toliaas  mi| 
to  attempt  a  footing  in  PelojKJnnesus.  By  tlic  way  they  made 
booty  in  the  country  about  Patrse  and  Dynie,  and  then  proce«W»l 
JVIessene,  and  laid  waste  its  territories.  Aratus  was  incensed »ti^ 
insolence,  but  he  perceived  that  Timoxenus,  who  was  tiien  gtKii 
took  slow  and  dilatory  measures,  because  his  year  was  almost  npini 
Therefore,  as  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  command,  he  antjcipaitti  fc 
commission  by  five  days,  for  the  sake  of  assisting  the  Messeaiins. 
He  assembled  the  Achcenns,  but  they  had  now  neither  eserdstnet 
courage  to  enable  them  to  niaiulain  the  combat,  and  consetiutDlWk 
was  beaten  in  a  battle  whieli  lie  fought  at  Caphyje.  Being  sccaeJ 
of  having  ventured  too  much  on  this  occasionf,  he  became  aftcitiflA 


•  CIcoinriiM  hod  inlrFnclii.-ri  him>cir  lo  strongly  ne»r  Sellasia  in  a  narrow  B«lr 
tarceu  llie  niuuiuaim  tva  and  Olympus,  iliat  Antlgonui  did  not  Ihiiik  pcowr  tatnrf 
liira  there.  Il  it  not  raiy  lo  coiiipreliriiil  wliiit  could  induce  Cleotuciiea  lo  cobkikI* 
tlir»e  mtrrnchnnnls,  and  risk  n  jiiLi:hril  battle.  lli>  iruo|»  were  not  to  oiuaeroaBtk 
enrniy's  by  onr  third;  and  lie  was  »up|ilicd  wilh  all  sotta  of  prorisions  from  Sialti 
What,  then,  could  make  liim  hazard  a  battle,  the  evcol  of  which  waa  to  decide lbeM> 
of  Lacrdeniuii-  Pojybius,  indeed,  «reu>  lo  iniinuale  the  cause  of  this  pruccediiw-  fc 
he  telik  u»,  that  I'toleniy,  king  of  EcypI,  "hu  hod  pminiscd  to  a»iat  Iiim  ia  ihit  war,*" 
i|uainU'd  hiiu  that  he  was  not  in  u  condition  lo  make  good  his  enzaoniucnls.  jLtlm 
Cleomenrt  did  not  iliuose  tu  try  ihe  other  alternatitc,  tliat  uf  auiits  lo  AmimMut  fa • 
peace,  he  riiked  all  upon  the  event  of  that  day. 

t  Ariituj  was  acciued  iu  the  aiscnibly,  tint,  of  hating  taken  the  comreand  utwa  ta 
before  his  time.  Iu  Ihe  next  place,  he  »«i  blamed  fur  hnTiDg  dismissed  the  Adml 
troops  while  the  .tloliiiiu  were  >iill  in  the  heart  of  I'eloponuesu}.  'ihe  third  article  »' 
gainst  biiu  w«»,  his  »ciiiuriiis  a  buttle  wilh  so  few  troops,  when  hr  inigln  have  made  ailk 
great  eo»r,  a  safe  rclreot  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  there  reiufurced  his  anar  TU 
last  and  heaviest  charge  against  him  was,  that,  after  he  had  naotwed  to  gi»e  ihe'riwar 
buttle,  lie  did  not,  in  ihe  whole  action,  toke  one  step  that  became  a  grnrral  of  aaf  a- 
penence:  for  lie  sent  the  cavalry  and  liglit-arnied  foot  to  attack  the  encinv's  rear  lAi 
Ihtur  Iioiit  had  gamed  llic  advantage;   wbereu  he  ODght  la  have  cncouaterri)  the  tnd 


'•'•  cold,  and  so  far  atmndoned  his  hopes  for  the  public,  ns  to  neglect 
^e  opportunities  which  the  /£to)ians  gave  liini,  and  suffered  them  to 
'iam  about  Peloponnesus  in  a  Bacchanalian  manner,  committing  all 
?he  excesses  that  insolence  c^Id  suggest. 

The  Achaeans  were  now  ob/lged  to  stretch  out  their  hands  again 
>wnrds  Macedonia,  and  brought  Philip  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
rcecc.  They  knew  the  regard  he  had  for  Aratus,  and  the  confidence 
r«ie  placed  in  him,  and  hoped  on  that  account  to  find  him  tractable 
i^~  and  easy  in  all  (heir  affairs.  But  the  king  now  first  began  to  listen 
l«Jto  Apellcs,  Megalarus,  and  other  courtiers,  who  endeavoured  to 
irken  the  characterof  Aratus,  and  prevailed  upon  him  tosupport  the 
>ntrary  party,  hy  which  means  £pcratus  was  elected  general  of 
I  the  Achaeans.  Eperatus,  however,  soon  fell  into  the  greatest  con- 
k^  tempt  amongst  them,  and  as  Aratus  would  not  give  any  attention  to 

ta  their  concerns,  nothing  went  well.  Philip,  finding  that  he  had  com- 
■  ttlitted  a  capital  error,  turned  again  to  Araius,  and  gave  himself  up 
itc  (Entirely  to  his  direction.  As  his  affairs  now  prospered,  and  his  power 
ff,  and  reputation  grew  under  the  culture  of  Aratus,  he  depended  cn- 
k  thely  on  him  for  the  further  increase  of  both.  Indeed,  it  was  evident 
Ifl  to  all  the  world,  that  Annus  had  excellent  talents,  not  only  for  guid- 
L  ing  a  commonwealth,  but  a  kingdom  too;  for  there  appeared  a  tinc- 
ture of  his  principles  and  manners  in  all  the  conduct  of  this  young 
prince.  Thus  the  moderation  with  which  he  treated  the  Spartans*, 
after  they  had  offended  him;  his  engaging  behaviour  to  the  Cretatis, 
by  which  he  gained  the  whole  island  in  a  few  days;  and  the  glorious 
success  of  his  expedition  against  the  i£tolians;  gained  Phiiip  the  ho- 
nour of  knowing  how  to  follow  good  counsel,  and  Aratus  that  of  be- 
ing able  to  give  it. 

On  this  account  the  courtiers  envied  him  still  more;  and  as  they 
found  that  their  private  engines  of  calumny  availed  nothing,  they  be- 
gan to  try  open  battery,  reviling  and  insulting  him  at  table  with  the 

Hi  first  with  ihtr  adranlnge  uf  liaving  tlicm  on  the  declivity;  in  which  ca<e  hi)  hetvjf- 
arioed  iufantry  would  liave  done  him  great  service,  lluwrvrr.  he  rntleavoured  lu  pruro 
that  the  lou  uf  the  battle  was  not  his  lault,  adding,  that  if  he  had  been  wanting  in  aiij 
of  the  duties  uf  un  able  general,  he  askrd  parduu,  aud  ha|>ed  I  fiat,  in  regard  of  hi»  pait  scr* 
vices,  theT  would  not  censure  hitn  with  riguur.  This  subniitsioit  u(  his  cliauged  the  minda 
of  the  wliolo  asscuihlv.uiid  the  people  Itrgan  to  vent  their  rage  a|>un  his  accusers. 

*  The  Spartans  had  killed  one  ol  their  cphofi,  and  some  ulhcn  of  their  ciliieiis  wb« 
were  in  the  interest  uf  Fliilipi  and  some  ul  his  comiMllurs  advised  linn  tu  revenge  the 
•Oionl  with  rigour:  but  he  said,  that  at  the  iJputODs  now  belonged  to  the  Achsan 
league,  the;  were  accountable  to  it;  and  that  it  iU  became  hiiu  to  treat  them  with  tett- 
ritjr,  who  were  his  allies,  »hen  hit  prcdcceisor  had  eiteiidcd  hii  clemency  to  ihcm, 
(hough  vn'^mies. 
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Otruost  efTrontery  and  lowest  abuse;  nay,  once  they  threw  stonct  ul 
bim,  a^  he  was  retiring  from  supper  to  bis  tent.      Philip,  iocttsd 

I  at  such  outrage,  fined  tbem  twenty  talents,  and,  upoa  their  procn^ 
ing  to  disturb  and  embroil  his  atfairs,  put  them  to  death. 

But  aftcrnards  he  was  carried  so  lifgh  by   the  flow  of  prosperih, 
■B  to  discover  mauy  disorderly  passions.     The  native  badoesB  of  ki 

■  disposition  broke  through  the  veil  he  Imd  put  over  it,  and  by  degra 

',  hla  real  character  appeared.  In  the  first  place  he  greatly  Isjuirt 
^oung  Aratus  by  corrupting  his  wife;  and  the  commerce  was  a  ki( 

I  time  secret,  because  he  lived  under  his  roof,  where  he    had  bea 

I  leceived  under  the  sanction  of  hospitality.  In  the  i>ext  pUcCiki 
discovered  a  strong  aversion  to  cuminonwealths,  and  to  the  dtict 
that  were  under  that  form  of  government.  It  wa^i  easy  to  be  tcta, 
too,  that  he  wanted  to  shake  off  Aratus.     The  first  suspicion  of  )k 

'intentions  arose  from  his  behaviour  witii  respect  to  the  Ulesseaiuui 
There  were  two  factions  amongst  them,which  had  raised  a  seditiuaia 

,  tltecity:  Aratus  went  to  reconcile  them;  but  Philip  getting  to  iM 
pbce  a  day  before  him,  added  stings  to  their   mutual    re^clltIDeDlh 
On  the  one  hand,  be  called  the  magistrates  privately,  and  asked  thm 
whether  they  had  not  laws  to  restrain  the  rabhie?    And  on  theolhi 
he  asked  the  demagogues  whether  they  had  not  hands  to  defend  tbi 
against  tyrants!    The  magistrates,  thus  encouraged,    attacked 
chiefs  of  the  people,  and  they  in  their  turn  came  with  superior  nuia* 
l>ers,and  killed  the  magistrates,  with  nearly  two  htjndred  more  (i 
their  party. 

After  Philip  had  engaged  in  these  detestable  practices,  which  ei- 
asjH'rated  the  Messenians  still  more  against  each  other,  Arntus,wbe^H 
he  arrived,  made  no  secret  of  his  resentment,  nor  did  he  restrain  h^l 
•oo  in  the  severe  and  dispaniging  things  he  said  to  Philip.  The 
young  man  had  once  a  particular  attachment  to  Philip,  which  inihoM 
days  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  love;  but  on  this  occasion, 
he  scrupled  not  to  tell  him, "  That,  after  such  a  base  action,  instead  of 
appearing  agreeable,  he  was  the  most  deformed  of  human  kind." 

Philip  made  no  answer,  though  anger  evidently  was  working  in  his 
bosom,  and  he  often  muttered  to  himself  while  the  other  was  speak* 
ing.     However,  he  pretended  to  bear  it  with  great  calmness,  and 
fectlng  to  appear  ilie  man  of  subdued  temper  and  refined  mann 
gave  the  elder  Aratus  his  hand,  and  took  him  from  the  theatre  to 
castle  otitliome*,  under  pretence  ctf  sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  and  visi 
ing  the  place.  This  fort,  which  is  as  strong  as  the  citadel  of  Cocioth^ 
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*  In  (lie  prinltd  tril  it  »  llhomoii,  which  agrcri  nith  IIk'  name  thi,  furt  lias  in  P* 
kiiU)  but  uue  of  llie  muuiscrijii)  giTes  u>  llhauic,  wluch  it  tbc  name  Suabo  gitn  ii. 
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it garrisoBed,woulil greatly  annuy  the  neiglibouting  country,and 
he  almost  impregnable.    After  Philip  had  offered  his  sacrifice  there, 
and  the  diviner  came  to  siiow  him  the  entrails  of  tiie  ox,  he  took  them 
in  both  hands,  and  showed  them  to  Aratus  and  Demetrius  of  Pharije, 
•ometimes  turning  them  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  ask- 
ing them,  "  Wiiat  they  saw  in  the  eixtrailsof  the  victim;  whether 
they  warned  him  to  keap  this  citadel,  or  to  restore  it  to  the  Messe- 
"Hians?"  Demetrius  smiled, and  said,  "If  you  hove  the  soul  of  a  di- 
•vmer,  you  will  restore  it:  but,  ifthat  of  a  king,  you  will  hold  thebuU 
hf  both  his  horns."  By  which  he  hinted,  that  he  must  have  Pclopon- 
Itesus  entirely  in  subjection,  if  he  added  Ithome  to  the  citadel  of  Co- 
I     rinth.     Aratus  was  a  long  time  silent,  but  upon  Philip's  pressing  him 
to  dcdare  his  opinion,  he  said,  "There  are  many  mouutains  of  great 
strength  in  Crete,  nutoy  castles  In  Bccotia  and  Phocis  in  lofty  situa- 
tions, and  many  impregnable  places  in  Acaroania,  both  on  the  coast 
and  witJrin  land.     You  have  seized  none  of  these,  and  yet  they  all 
pay  you  a  voluntary  obedience.     Robbers,  indeed,  take  to  rocks  and 
precipices  for  security ;  but  for  a  king  there  is  no  such  fortress  as  ho- 
nour and  humanity.     Tliese  me  the  things  that  hare  opened  to  you 
Uie  Cretan  sea,  these  have  unbarred  the  gates  of  Peloponnesus  :  in 
short,  by  these  it  is  thnt,  at  to  early  a  period  in  life,  yoa  are  become 
general  of  the  one,  and  sovereign  of  the  other."     Whilst  he  was  yci 
•peaking,  Philip  returned  the  entrails  to  the  diviner,  and  taking  Ara- 
tus by  the  hand,  drew  him  along,  and  said,  "  Come  on  then,  let  u^ 
go  ns  we  came;"  intimating  that  lie  had  overruled  him,  :ind  deprived 
Mm  of  such  an  acquisition  as  the  city  would  have  been. 

From  this  time  Aratus  began  to  withdraw  from  court,  and  by  de- 
grees to  give  up  all  correspondence  with  Philip.  He  refused  also  to 
accompany  him  in  his  expedition  into  Epirus,  thougii  applied  to  fos 
that  purpose ;  choosing  to  stay  at  home,  lest  he  siiould  share  in  the 
disrepute  of  his  actions.  But  after  Philip  had  lost  his  fleet  with  greaji 
disgrace  in  the  Roman  war,  and  nothing  succeeded  to  liis  wish,  he  re'> 
turned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  tried  once  more  what  art  could  do  to 
Impose  upon  the  Messenians.  >Vben  he  found  that  his  designs  were 
discovered,  he  hud  recourse  to  open  hostilities,  and  nivuged  thcU 
country.  Aratus  then  saw  all  his  meanness,  and  broke  with  him  cnr 
lircly.  By  this  time,  too,  he  perceived  thiit  he  had  disli'.)noured  lii$ 
son's  bed;  but  though  the  injury  lay  heavy  on  him,  he  concealed  i^ 
from  his  v>n,  because  he  could  only  inform  him  tliiit  he  wiu>  abused, 
without  being  able  to  help  him  to  the  means  of  revenge.  There 
■eemed  to  be  a  great  and  unnatural  ultange  in  Philip,  who,  uf  a  milij 
and  sober  youog  prince,  became  a  libidinous  und  cruel  tyrant :  but  iu 
fact  it  was  oot  a  change  of  disposition;  it  was  onlv:  discuvtriiig,  in  u 
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time  of  full  security,  the  vices  which  his  fears  had  long  concnk 
That  his  regard  for  Aratus  had  oriijinally  a  great  mixture  of  fear 
reverence,  appeared  even  in  the  method  he  took  to  destroy  him: 
though  he  was  very  desirous  of  effecting  that  cruel  purpose, 
he  neither  looked  upon  himself  as  an  absolute  prince,  or  a  king, 
even  a  freeman,  while  Aratus  lived,  yet  he  would  not  attempt  a 
thing  against  him  in  the  way  of  open  force,  but  desired  Phaurioo,c 
of  his  friends  and  generals,  to  take  him  off  in  a  private  manoer, 
his  absence.  At  the  same  time  he  #ecomniendcd  poison.  That  of- 
iicer  accordingly  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  bini,gaTe  hia 
a  dose,  not  of  a  sharp  or  violent  kind,  but  such  a  one  as  causes  lia> 
gcring  heats  and  a  slight  cough,  and  gradually  brings  the  body  to  dc> 
cay.  Aratus  was  not  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  disorder,  but  know* 
ing  that  it  availed  nothing  to  discover  it  to  the  world,  he  bore  it  quietly 
and  in  silence,  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  distemper.  Indeed,  when 
one  of  his  friends  came  to  visit  him  in  his  chamber,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  he  said,  "  Such,  Cephaloo,  at( 
the  fruits  of  royal  friendship." 

Thus  died  Aratus  at  i£glum,  after  he  liad  been  seventeen  times 
general  of  the  Aehieans.  That  people  were  desirous  uf  having-  him 
buried  there,  and  would  have  thought  it  an  houour  to  give  bim  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  a  monument  worthy  of  his  life  and  chaiac- 
ter:  but  the  Sicyunians  considered  it  as  a  misfortune  to  have  him  in- 
terred any  where  but  amongst  them,and  therefore  persuaded  the  Acb»- 
ans  to  leave  the  disposal  of  the  body  entirely  to  them.  As  there  m* 
an  ancient  law,  that  had  been  observed  with  religious  care,  against 
burying  any  person  within  their  walls,  and  they  were  afraid  to  tram- 
gressit  on  this  occasion,  tliey  sent  to  inquire  ofthcpriesteasof  Apoi^ 
lo  at  Delphi,  and  she  returned  this  answer:.^ 

Seek  yuu  whit  funeral  honoan  you  tlmll  ptj 

To  yoHr  departed  pruKe,  Ibe  imuU  reward 

Ter  liberlj  restor'd,  and  glory  won? 

Bid  SicywD,  fckrlcst,  rear  the  ucrcd  tomb. 

Fur  the  vile  tuiiguc  that  darct  wilh  impioui  brcaj;^ 

OfTciid  Anituj,  lilasts  the  face  ol  Xature, 

Pourt  horror  oa  itc  earth,  and  >ea>,  aod  skic*. 

Tfiis  oracle  gave  great  joy  to  all  the  Achaians,  particularly  the pe<»>le 
of  Sicyon.  Thuy  changed  the  day  of  mourning  into  a  festival,  ai>il 
adorning  themselves  with  garlands  and  white  robes,  brought  the 
corpse  with  songs  and  dances  from  .Egiurn  to  Sicyon.  There  tlicy 
■elected  the  most  conspicuous  ground,  and  interred  him  as  the  founder 
and  deliverer  of  their  city.  The  pl.tcc  is  still  called  ^ratitim,  and 
there  they  oH'er  two  yearly  sacrifices :  the  one  on  the  fifth  of  the 
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month  Daesius,  (the  Athenians  call  it  Anthesterion*),  which  was 
the  day  he  delivered  the  city  from  the  yolce  of  tyrants,  and  on  which 
account  they  call  the  festival  ScXeria;  the  other  on  his  birth-day. 
The  first  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  priest  of  Jupiter  the  Preserverj 
and  the  second  by  the  son  of  Aratus,  who,  ob  that  occasion,  wotte  a 
girdlff,  not  entirely  white,  but  half  porple.  The  music  was  sung 
to  the  harp  by  the  choir  that  belonged  to  the  theatre.  The  proces- 
sion was  led  up  by  the  master  of  the  Gynrnasmniy  at  the  head  of  the 
boys  and  young  men;  the  senate  followed,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
such  of  the  other  citizens  as  chose  to  attend.  Some  small  marks  of 
the  ceremonies  observed  on  those  days  still  remain,  but  the  greatest 
part  is  worn  out  by  time  and  other  circumstances. 

Such  was  the  life  and  character  that  history  has  given  us  of  the  elder 
Aratus.  And  as  to  the  younger,  Philip,  who  was  naturally  wicked,  and 
delighted  toadd  insolence  to  cruelty,  gave  him  potions,  not  of  the  deadly 
kind,  but  such  as  deprived  him  of  his  reason ;  insomuch  that  he  t()dc 
up  inclinations  that  were  shocking  and  monstrous,  and  delighted  in 
things  that  not  only  dishonoured,  but  destroyed  him.  Death,  there- 
fore, which  took  him  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was  considered  not  as  a 
misfortune,  bat  a  deliverance.  The  vengeance,  however,  of  JupitJer, 
the  patron  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  visited  Philip  for  his  breadi 
of  both,  and  pursued  him  through  life:  for  he  was  beaten  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  forced  to  yield  himself  to  their  discretion.  In  consequence 
of  which,  he  was  stripped  of  all  the  provinces  he  had  conquered,  gave 
up  all  his  ships  except  five,  obliged  himself  to  pay  a  thousand  talents, 
and  deliver  his  son  as  a  hostage.  He  even  held  Macedonia  and  its  de- 
pendencies only  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  Amidst  all  these 
misfortunes,  he  was  possessed  only  of  one  blessing,  a  son  of  superior 
virtue,  and  him  he  put  to  death,  in  his  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  tK>- 
nours  the  Romans  paid  him.  He  left  his  crown  to  his  other  son  Per- 
seus, who  was  believed  not  to  be  his,  but  a  supposititious  child,  bom  • 
of  a  sempstress  named  Gnathsenium.  It  was  over  him  that  Paulas 
^milius  triumphed,  and  in  him  ended  the  royal  race  of  Antigonus; 
whereas  the  posterity  of  Aratus  remained  to  our  days,  and  still  con- 
tinues in  Sicyon  and  Pellene. 

*  February.  t  StnphUm  signifira  alio  a  fillet. 
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IPHICRATES,  the  Athenian  general,  thought  thst  a 
fortune  should  liave  an  attachment  both  to  money  and  pIcasuTr, 
his  passions  tnijjlit  put  him  upon  fighting  with  more  hoMiwi 
asupply.  But  most  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  niiiin  boib 
an  army,  like  tho  iicalthy  natural  body,  should  liare  no  motidirf 
own,  but  he  entirely  t;uided  by  the  head.  Hence  Paulu*  .Eaffii 
when  he  found  his  army  in  Macedonia  talkative,  bu&y,  and  tuih 
direct  their  general,  is  said  to  have  given  orders,  "  That  each 
keep  his  hand  fit  for  acticn,  and  his  <!Word  sharp,  and  lea\*e  tlx 
to  him."  And  Plato  peneiving  that  the  best  general  cannot  oi 
lake  any  thing  with  success,  unless  his  troops  are  sober,  and  ptrfejl 
united  to  support  him,  concluded,  that  to  know  how  to  obey,  re 
ed  as  gcneiiius  u  disposition,  and  ati  rational  an  education,  as  to 
how  tocommimd;  (or  these  advantages  would  correct  the  riofcss' 
and  impetuosity  of  the  soldier  with  the  mildness  and  humanity  cis 
philosopher.  Amongst  other  futul  examples,  what  happened  UD«f> 
the  Uomaus  after  the  deiith  of  Nero,  is  sufticicut  to  show  that  P» 
thing  is  more  drendful  than  an  undisciplined  army  actuated  only  t| 
the  impulse  of  their  own  ferocity.  Demadcs,  seeing  the  wild  al 
violent  motions  of  the  Macedonian  army  after  the  death  of  Alai»- 
der,  compared  it  toihe  Cyclops**,  after  his  eye  was  put  out:  buttbcl^ 
man  empire  more  resemliled  the  extravag.nnt  passions  and  raviijuf 
the  Titans,  which  the  poets  tell  us  of,  when  it  was  torn  i«i  piecolf 
rebellion,  and  turned  its  arms  against  itself;  not  so  much  tliroi^ 
the  ambition  of  the  emperors,  as  the  avarice  and  licentiousness  of  ik 
sddicrs,  wiio  drove  out  one  emperor  by  anotherf. 

Dionysius  the  Sicilian,  speakingof  Alexander  of  Pherie,  whoreigB- 
ed  in  Thessaly  only  ten  months,  and  then  was  slain,  called  hiro,ia 
derision  of  the  sudden  change,  a  theatrical  tyrant :  hut  the  palace  oi 
the  Csesars  received  four  emperors  in  a  less  space  of  time,  one  enter- 
ing, and  another  making  his  exit,  as  if  they  had  only  been  actinf* 
part  ujion  a  stnge.  The  Romans,  indeed,  had  one  consolation  amidst 
their  misfortunes,  that  they  needed  no  other  revenge  upon  the  au- 
thors of  them,  than  to  see  ihera  destroy  each  other;  and  with  the 
greatest  justice  of  all  fell  the  first,  who  corrupted  the  army,  atid  taupl  t 
them  to  expect  so  much  upon  the  change  of  emperor;  thus  dbho 
nouring  a  glorious  action  by  mercenary  considerations,  and   turuio^* 

*  Fol}(ihemu>,         t  la  ibi:  origiaol  it  Uj  a*  one  nail  it  driccn  cut  fry  ' 
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(he  revolt  from  Nero  into  treason:  fur  Nyinpiridius  Sabiuus,  wlio,  as 
we  observed  before*,  was  joined  in  commission  with  Tigellinus, 
as  captain  of  the  prjetoriaii  cohorts,  after  Nero's  aflfairs  were  in  a 
desperate  state,  audit  whs  plain  that  he  intended  to  retire  into  Egypt, 
persuaded  tlie  army,  as  if  Nero  had  already  abdicated,  to  declare  Gal- 
ba  emperor,  promising  every  soldier  of  the  prtetorian  cohorts  seven 
thousand  live  liuudred  drachmas,  and  the  troops  that  were  quartered 
in  the  provinces  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a-man:  &  sum 
which  it  was  impossible  to  collect,  without  doing  infinitely  more  mis- 
cliief  to  the  empire  than  Nero  had  done  in  his  whole  reign. 

This  proved  the  immediate  ruin  of  Nero,  and  soon  after  destroyed 
Galba  himself.  They  deserted  Nero  in  hopes  of  receiving  the  money, 
and  despatched  Galba  because  they  did  not  receive  it.  AftTwards 
they  sought  for  another  who  might  pay  them  that  sum,  but  they  ruin- 
ed themselves  by  their  rebetlious  and  treasons,  without  gaining  what 
they  had  been  made  to  expect.  To  give  a  complete  and  exact  account 
of  the  alTairs  of  those  times,  belongs  to  the  professed  historian  :  it  is, 
however,  in  my  province  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  in  the  lives  of  the  Ceesars. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  Sulpitins  Galba  was  the  richest 
private  man  that  ever  rose  to  the  imperial  dignity :  but  though  his  cx- 
,  traction  was  of  the  noblest,  from  the  family  of  the  Servii,  yet  he 
thought  it  a  greater  honour  to  be  related  to  Quintus  Catulus  Capito- 
linus,  who  was  the  first  man  in  his  time  for  virtue  and  reputation, 
though  he  voluntarily  left  to  otiiers  the  pre-eminence  in  power.  He 
was  also  related  to  Livia  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  it  was  by  her  in- 
terest that  he  was  raised  from  the  office  he  had  in  tlie  palace  to  the 
dignity  ofconsuL  It  is  said  that  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  com- 
mission in  Germany  witli  honour;  and  that  he  gained  more  reputa- 
tion than  most  conimariders,  during  his  proconsulate  in  Africa,  But 
liis  simple  parsimonious  way  of  living  passed  for  avarice  in  an  empe- 
ror ;  and  the  pride  he  took  iu  economy  and  strict  temperance  was  out 
of  character. 

He  was  sent  governor  into  Spain  by  Nero,  before  that  emperor  had 
learned  to  fear  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  great  authority  in  Rome. 
Besides,  tlic  mildness  of  his  temper,  and  his  advanced  lime  of  life, 
promised  a  cautious  and  prudent  conduct.  The  emperor's  receiversf, 
a  most  abandoned  set  of  men,  harassed  the  provinces  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  Galba  could  not  assist  them  against  their  persecu- 
tors, but  his  concern  for  their  misfortunes,  wliich  appeared  not  lesj 

•  lo  the  life  of  Nero,  whicli  ii  lost 
*- 1  T.pUnpvi,  {rrocunlorei);  the;  h«d  lull  puwcrs  to  collect  Die  rctrn««»,  and  lora* 
pled  no  acli  ef  wpprenioa  in  Ibc  couns  v!  tliclx  procii<;din|i». 
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than  if  he  had  Ijeea  a  sufferer  himself,  aHbrded  them  some  consola* 
tioD,  even  while  they  were  condemned  and  sold  for  slaves.  Many 
songs  were  made  upon  Nero,  and  sung  every  where ;  and  as  Gtlb» 
did  not  endeavour  to  suppress  them,  or  to  join  the  receivers  of  the 
revenues  in  their  resentment,  that  was  a  circumstance  which  eudeared 
him  still  more  to  the  natives:  for  by  this  time  he  ]iad  contracted! 
friendsliip  with  them,  having  long  been  their  governor.  He  had 
boru  that  commission  eight  years,  when  Junius  Vindex,  who  com- 
manded in  Guul,"  revolted  against  Nero.  It  is  said,  that  before  this 
rebellion  broke  out,  Galba  bad  intimations  of  it  in  letters  from  Mo- 
dex;  but  he  neither  countenanced  nor  discovered  it,  as  the  govei- 
nors  of  oilier  provinces  did,  who  sent  the  letters  they  had  received  to 
Nero,  and  by  that  means  ruined  the  project,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power.  Yet  those  same  governors,  afterwards  joining  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  their  prince,  showed  that  they  could  betray  not  odIj 
Vindex,  but  themselves. 

But  after  Vindex  had  openly  commenced  hostilities,  he  wrote  to 
Galba  desiring  him  "  to  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  give  a  heai 
to  the  strong  Gallic  body  which  so  much  wanted  one;  which  had  no 
less  tJMin  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms,  and  was  able  to  raise  a 
mucli  greater  number." 

Galba  then  called  a  council  of  his  friends.  Some  of  them  advised 
him  to  waif,  and  see  what  motions  there  might  be  in  Rome,  or  inclina- 
tions for  H  change :  hut  Titus  Viuius,  captain  of  one  of  the  prseto- 
rian  cohorts,  said,  "What  room  is  there,  Galba,  for  delibcnition  • 
To  inquire  whether  we  shall  continue  fnithful  to  Nero,  is  to  have  re- 
volted already.  There  is  no  medium.  We  must  either  accept  the 
friendsh'p  of  Vindex,  as  if  Nero  was  our  declared  enemy,  or  accuse 
and.  fight  Vindex,  because  he  desires  that  the  Romans  should  have 
Galba  for  their  emi)eror,  rather  than  Nero  for  their  tyrant."  Upcm 
this,  Galba,  by  an  edict,  fixed  a  day  for  enfranchising  ail  who  siiould 
present  themselves.  The  report  of  this  soon  drew  together  a  mul- 
titude of  people  who  were  desirous  of  a  change,  and  lie  had  no  sooner 
mounted  the  tribunal,  than,  with  one  voice,  they  declared  him  em- 
peror. He  did  not  immediately  accept  the  title,  but  accused  Nero 
of  great  crimes,  and  Inmcntcd  the  fate  of  many  Romans  of  great  dis- 
tinction, whom  lie  had  barbarously  slain :  after  which  he  declared 
that  he  would  serve  his  country  with  his  best  abilities,  not  as  Cesar 
Or  emperor,  but  as  lieutenant  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Home»" 

That  it  was  a  just  and  rntionul  scheme  which  Vindex  adopted  io 

*  Dio  Catiio  iafarau  lu,  tbat  Uiu  declaritioo  wa*  uwdt  miat  monlbi  and  tlutlrca 
A»jx  hrfore  Cialba'i  dcHUi,  and  coiitcquenllji  on  Ihi;  IliiriJ  uf  April)  fur  lj«  waa  aVa> 
AMtid  outlie  fifteenth  of  Jaauarj,  m  tbe  iuiloiaiug  jeat 
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calling  Galba  to  the  empire,  there  needs  no  better  proof  than  Nero 
himself:  for  thougli  he  pretended  to  look  upon  the  commotions  in 
Gatd  as  nothing,  yet  when  he  received  the  news  of  Galba's  re\x»lt, 
which  he  happened  to  do  just  after  he  had  bathed,  and  was  sat  down 
to  supper,  iti  his  madness  he  overturned  tiie  tal>le.  However,  when 
the  senate  had  declared  Galba  an  enemy  to  his  country,  he  aiFected  to 
despise  the  danger,  and,  attempting  to  be  merry  upon  h,  said  to  his 
friends,  "  I  have  long  wanted  a  pretence  to  raise  money,  and  this  will 
furnish  me  with  an  excellent  one.  The  Gauls,  when  I  have  coa- 
quered  them,  will  make  a  fine  booty,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  i 
will  seize  the  estate  of  Gall)a,  since  he  is  a  declared  enemy,  and  dis- 
pose of  it  as  I  think  fit."  Accordingly  he  gave  directions  tltat  Galba's 
estate  should  be  sold;  which  Galba  no  sooner  heard  of,  than  he  e»- 
poscd  to  sale  all  that  belonged  to  Nero  in  .Spain,  and  more  readily 
found  purchasers.  "* 

The  revolt  from  Nero  soon  became  general,  and  the  governors  of 
provinces  declared  forGallw:  only  C'lodius  Maccr  in  Africa,  and 
Virginius  Rufus  in  Germany,  stood  out,  and  acted  for  themselves, 
but  upon  different  motives.  Clodius  being  conscious  to  himself  of 
much  rapine  and  many  murders,  to  which  his  avarice  and  cruelty  had 
prompted  him,  was  in  a  fluctuating  state,  and  could  not  take  his  re- 
solution cither  to  assume  or  reject  the  imperial  title.  And  VHrginius, 
who  commanded  some  of  the  Wst  legions  in  the  empire,  and  had 
been  often  pressed  by  them  to  take  the  title  of  emperor,  declared, 
"  That  lie  would  ncitlier  take  it  himself,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  given  to 
«ny  other  but  the  person  whom  (he  senate  should  name." 

Galba  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  at  first,  liui  after  the  forces 
of  Virginius  and  Vindex  had  overpowered  them,  like  charioteers  no 
longer  able  to  tuanage  the  reins,  and  forced  them  to  fight,  Vindex 
lost  twenty  thousand  Gauls  in  the  battle,  and  then  despatched  him- 
self. A  report  was  then  current,  that  the  victorious  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  so  great  un  advantage,  would  insist  that  Virginius  should 
accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  that,  if  he  refused  it,  they  would  turn 
again  to  Nero.  This  put  Galba  in  a  great  consternation,  and  he 
wrote  letters  to  Virginius,  exhorting  him  to  act  in  concert  with  him, 
for  preserving  the  empire  and  liberty  of  the  Romans.  After  which  he 
retired  with  his  friends  to  Colunin,  a  city  in  8|>ain,  and  there  spent 
acme  time,  rather  in  repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  and  wishing  for 
the  life  of  ease  and  leisure  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  accustomed, 
than  taking  any  of  the  necessary  steps  for  his  promotion. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  sunmier,  when,  one  evening,  a  little 
before  night,  cue  of  Galba's  frcedmen,  a  native  of  Sicily,  arrived  in 
•eveQ  days  from  Rome.     Being  tuUl  that  Galba  was  retired  to  rest. 


he  ran  up  to  his  cliamber,  and  having  opened  it,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
•istance  of  the  cliambuiluins,  informed  him,  "  That  as  Nero  did  no! 
appear,  though  lie  was  living  at  that  time,  the  army  first,  and  then 
the  people  and  senate  of  Rome,  liad  declared  Galba  emperor;  and, 
oot  long  after,  news  was  brought  that  Nero  was  dead.      He  added» 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  report,  but  went  and  saw  the  dead 
body  of  the  tyrant,  before  he  would  set  out."    Galba  was  greatly  ele- 
vated by  this  intelligence,  and  he  encouraged  the  multitudes  tliatsooa  I 
attended  at  the  door  by  communicating  it  to  tliem,  though  the  expe- 
dition with  which  it  was  brought  appeared  incredible.     But  two  days 
after,  Titus  Vinius,  with  many  others,  arrived  from  the  camp,  and 
brought  an  account  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  senate.    Vinius*  was 
promoted  to  an  honourable  employment;  while  the  frcedman  had  bis 
name  changed  from  Icelus  to  Marcianus,  was  honoured  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  the  gold  ring,  and  had  more  attention  paid  him  than 
any  of  the  other  frecdmen. 

Meantime,  at  Rome,  Nympliidius  Sabiuus  got  the  administratioa 
into  his  hands,  not  by  slow  and  insensible  steps,  but  with  the  greatest 
celerity.     He  knew  that  Galba,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  being 
now  seventy-three,  was  scarce  able  to  make  his  journey  to  Romt, 
though  carried  in  a  litter:  besides,  the  forces  there  Ikad  long  been  in- 
clined to  serve  Iiim,  and  now  they  depended  upon  him  only,  consl- 
dcring  him  us  their  benefactor,  on  account  of  the  large  gratuity  lie 
had  promised,  and  Galba  as  their  debtor.     He  therefore  immediately 
couimuuded  his  colleague  Tigetlinus  to  give  up  his  sword.    He  made 
great  enlertainmcnts,  at  which  he  received  persons  of  consular  dig- 
nity, and  such  as  had  commanded  armies  and  provinces;  yet  he  gave 
the  invitation  in  the  name  of  Galba.     ilc  likewise  instructed  many 
of  the  soldiers  to  suggest  it  to  the  prietorian  cohorts,  that  they  should 
tend  a  message  to  Galba,  demanding  that  Nymphidius  should  be  al- 
ways their  captain,  and  without  a  colleague.     The  readiness  the  se- 
nate expressed  to  add  to  his  honour  and  authority,  in  calling  him  their 
benefactor,  in  going  daily  to  pay  their  respects  at  his  gate,  and  de- 
siring that  he  would  take  upon  him  to  propose  and  confirm  crcry 
decree,  brouglit  hiai  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  insolence;  insomuch, 
that,  in  a  little  time,  lie  became  not  only  obnoxious,  but  formidable 
to  the  very  persons  that  paid  their  court  to  him.     When  the  consuU 
had  charged  the  public  messengers  with  decrees  to  be  carried  to  the 
emperor,  and  had  sealed  the  instruments  with  their  seal,  in  order  that 

*  Viuiui  wai  c(  ■  |>rn-tariiin  fatuity,  and  hid  bchitcd  uiib  honour  n  goTnnor  e# 
OdIU  Narl>oacn>i>i  but  wlicii  be  became  Ihc  fiivuurilc  mid  Ant  ininistct  oftba  t»n»aiOl 
ol  Kuiui-,  he  HMiu  luudr  bit  iiiatui  ubiiuxloiii  to  ibe  |icu|>ir,  and  luincd  hlitwrU.  Ti0 
(luUt  u,  be  ««•  uaturaJljf  ui  •  bad  dufUMtiuu,  tui  «  wiut  a/  Bu  ptutciple. 


the  magistrates  of  ihc  towns  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  seetn« 
t)ieir  authoiity,  might  furnish  them  with  carriiiges  at  every  difl'ereiit I 
stage,  for  the  grcnler  expedition,  lie  resented  if,  that  they  Jiad  not 
made  use  of  his  seal,  and  employed  his  men  to  carry  the  despatches. 
It  is  said  that  he  even  had  it  under  consideration  whether  he  should 
not  punish  the  consuls;  but,  upon  their  apologizing,  and  begging 
pardon  for  the  affront,  he  was  appeascil.  To  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people,  he  did  not  hinder  theni  from  desjKttchinir,  by  torture, 
such  of  Nero's  creatures  as  fell  into  their  hands.  A  gladiator,  named 
Spicillus,  was  put  uuder  the  statues  of  Nero,  and  dragged  about  with 
them  in  the  Jbri/m  till  he  died;  Aponius,  one  of  the  iiiformers,  wa« 
extended  on  the  ground,  and  waggons,  loaded  with  stones,  driven 
over  him.  They  tore  many  others  in  pieces,  and  some  who  were 
entirely  innocent.  So  that  Mauriscus,  who  hud  not  only  the  cha- 
racter of  one  of  the  best  men  in  Rome,  but  really  deserved  it,  said 
one  day  to  the  senate,  "  He  was  afraid  they  should  soon  regret  ti»c 
loss  of  Nero." 

Nymphidius,  thus  advancing  in  his  hopes,  was  not  at  all  displeased 
at  being  callerl  the  son  of  Caius  Csesar,  who  reigned  attcr  Tibeiius, 
It  seems  that  priuce,  in  his  youth,  had  some  commerce  with  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  daughter  of  Calistus,  one  of  Caesar's  frei'dmeii,  by  a 
sempstress,  and  who  was  not  wanting  in  personal  chaims.  But  it  it 
evident  that  the  conuexiou  Caius  had  with  her  was  after  the  birth  of 
Nymphidius;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Martianua 
the  gladiator,  wliom  Nymphidia  fell  in  love  with,  on  account  of  hij 
reputation  in  his  way;  besides,  his  resemblance  to  the  gladiator  gave 
a  sanction  to  that  opiuiun.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  acknowledged  him- 
self the  son  of  Nymphidia,  and  yet  insisted  that  he  was  the  only  per- 
son who  deposed  Nero.  Not  content  with  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments he  enjoyed  on  that  account,     ******* 

he  aspired  to  the  imperial  seat,  and  had  his  engines  privately  at  work 
in  Rome,  in  wiiich  he  employed  his  friends,  with  some  intriguing 
women,  and  some  men  of  consular  ratik.  Fie  sent  also  Gelliunus, 
one  of  his  (riends,  into  Spain,  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  Galba. 

After  the  death  of  Nero,  all  things  went  for  Galba,  according  to 
his  wish;  only  the  uncertainty  what  part  Virgiiiiiis  Ilufus  would  act, 
gave  him  some  uneasiness.  Virgitiius  commanded  a  powerful  army, 
which  had  already  conquered  Vindex ;  and  he  held  in  subjection  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  Romaii  empire;  for  he  was  master  not 
only  of  Germany,  but  Gaul,  which  was  in  great  agitations,  aud  ripe  for 
a  revolt.  Galba,  therefore,  was  apprehensive  that  he  would  listen  to 
Ihose  who  offcnti  Lira  the  imperial  purple.     Indeed,  there  was  not 
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an  officer  of  ijrcaftr  name  or  reputatiou  than  Virginius,  nor  one  vIm 
had  more  wciglit  in  the  athiirs  of  those  times ;  for  he  liad  delivered 
the  empire  both  from  tyranny  and  from  a  Gallic  w-ar.  He  abode, 
however,  by  his  first  resolution,  and  reserved  the  appointment  d 
emperor  for  the  senate.  After  Nero's  death  was  certainly  knoiro, 
tiie  troops  again  pressed  hard  upon  Virginius,  and  one  of  the  t>v> 
bunes  drew  liis  sword  in  the  pavilion,  and  bade  him  receive  either 
•overeign  power  or  the  steel;  but  the  menace  had  no  effect.  At 
last,  after  Fabius  Valens,  who  commanded  one  legion,  had  taken  tilt 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Galba,  and  letters  arrived  from  Home  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  senate's  decree,  lie  persuaded  his  army,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  to  acknowledge  Galba.  The  new  emperor  ltariti| 
sent  Flaccus  Hordconius  as  his  successor,  he  received  him  in  thai 
quality,  and  delivered  up  his  forces  to  him.  He  then  went  to  meet 
Galba,  who  was  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  attended  him  thither, 
without  finding  any  marks  either  of  his  favour  or  resentment.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  Galba,  on  the  one  hand,  considered  him  in 
too  respectable  a  light  to  offer  him  any  injury;  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  emperor's  friends,  particularly  Titus  Vinius,  were  jealous 
of  the  progress  he  might  make  in  his  favour:  but  that  officer  was  not 
aware,  that,  while  he  was  preventing  his  promotion,  he  was  co-ope- 
rating with  his  good  genius,  in  withdrawing  him  from  the  wara  aai 
calamities  in  which  otiier  generals  were  engaged,  and  bringing  him 
to  a  life  of  tninquiliity  full  of  days  and  peace. 

The  ambassadors  which  the  senate  sent  to  Galba  met  him  at  Nar- 
bon,  a  cityofGnnl.  There  they  made  their  compliments,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  sliow  himself  as  soon  a5  jiossible  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
who  were  very  desirous  to  see  him.  He  gave  them  a  kind  reception, 
and  entertained  ihem  in  an  agreeal)le  manner:  but  though  N'ymphi- 
dius  h:»d  sent  liini  rich  vessels,  and  other  furniture  suitable  to  a  great 
prince,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  Nero's  palace,  he  made  t»e  o( 
ftonc  of  It;  every  thing  was  served  up  in  dishes  of  his  own.  This  wi* 
»  circumstance  that  did  him  honour,  for  it  showed  iiim  a  man  of  su- 
perior sentiments,  and  entirely  above  vanity.  Titus  Vinius,  howrvcTt 
soon  endeav'oured  to  convince  him,  that  these  superior  scntimeott) 
this  modesty  and  simplicity  of  manners,  betrayed  an  ambition  for  po- 
pular applause,  which  real  greatness  of  mind  distlains;  by  which  ar- 
gument he  prevailed  with  him  to  use  Nero's  riches,  and  show  all  tb« 
imperial  magnificence  at  his  entertainments.  Tlius  the  old  man  made 
it  appear  that  in  time  he  would  be  entirely  governed  by  Vinius. 

No  man  had  a  greater  passion  for  money  than  Vinius;  nor  tras  any 
man  more  addicted  to  women.  While  he  was  yet  very  young,  aod 
tnuking  his  first  campaign  under  Calvisius  Sabiaus,  he  brought  th« 
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wife  of  his  general,  au  abandoned  prostitute,  one  night  into  the  camp 
in  a  soldier's  habit,  and  lay  vvitli  her  in  tliat  part  of  it  wliicii  the  Ro- 
mans call  the  Priiiripia.  For  this  Caius  Csesar  put  him  in  prison; 
but  he  was  released  upon  the  death  of  tliat  prince.  Afterwards,  hap- 
pening to  sup  with  Claudius  C;esar,  he  stole  a  silver  cup.  The  em- 
peror Ijcing  infuriiied  of  it,  invited  him  the  following  evening,  but  or- 
dered the  attendants  to  serve  him  with  nothing  but  earthen  vessels. 
This  moderation  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  sliow  tiiat  the  theft  was 
deserving  only  of  ridicule,  and  not  serious  resentment:  but  what  he 
did  afterwards,  when  he  had  Galba  and  his  revenues  at  command, 
served  partly  as  the  cause,  and  partly  as  the  pretence,  for  many  eveuta 
of  the  most  tragical  kind. 

Nymphidius,  u{)on  tlie  return  of  Gellianus,  whom  he  had  sent  as  a 
(spy  upon  (jalba,  was  informed  that  Cornelius  Laco  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  guards  and  of  the  palace,  and  that  all  the  power 
would  be  in  the  hands  oi  Vinius.  This  distressed  him  exceedingly, 
as  he  had  no  opportunity-  to  attend  the  emperor,  or  speak  to  him  in 
private;  for  liis  intentions  were  suspected,  and  all  were  on  their 
guard.  In  thii  perplexity,  he  assembled  the  officers  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  and  told  them,  that  "  Galba  was  indeed  an  old  man  of  mild 
and  moderate  sentimcnis;  but  that,  instead  of  using  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  was  entirely  directed  by  Vinius  and  Laco,  who  made  a  bad 
use  of  their  power.  It  is  our  business,  therefore,"  continued  he, 
"  before  they  insensibly  establish  themselves,  and  become  sole  mas- 
ters, as  Tigcllinus  was,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  in  the 
name  of  all  the  troops,  and  represent  to  liim,  that  if  he  removes  those 
two  counsellors  from  his  person,  he  will  find  a  much  more  agree- 
able reception  amongst  the  Romans."  Nymphidius  perceiving  that 
his  officers  did  not  approve  the  proposal,  but  llmught  it  absurd  and 
preposterous  to  dictate  the  choice  of  friends  to  an  emperor  nf  his 
age,  as  they  Blight  have  done  to  a  boy  who  now  first  tasted  power,  he 
adopted  another  scheme.  In  hopes  of  intimidating  Galba,  lie  pre- 
tended sometimes,  in  his  letters,  that  there  were  discontents,  and 
dangers  of  an  insurrection  in  Rome;  sometimes,  (hat  Clodius  Macer 
had  laid  an  embargo  in  Africa  on  the  corn-ships.  One  wliile  he 
said,  the  German  legions  were  in  motion,  and  another  while,  that 
there  was  the  same  rebellious  disposition  amongst  those  in  Syria  and 
.ludea.  Bu\  as  Ci:iiba  did  not  give  mut  h  aiteniion  or  credit  to  his 
advices,  he  resolved  to  usurp  the  imperial  title  iiimself  before  he  ar- 
rived; though  Clodius  Celsus  the  Antiochian,  a  sensible  man,  at\d 
one  of  his  best  friends, did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  him;  and  told 
him  plainly',  he  did  not  believe  there  was  one  family  in  Home  that 
would  give  him  the  title  of  Caesar.     Many  others,  however,  made  a 
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jestof  Ga'bii;  and  Miiliridates  of  Pontus,  in  particular,  muking  mtm 
witli  his  bald  head  and  wrinkled  face,  said,  "  The  Romans  thinlihia 
sorri'fhinff  fxiraordiiiary  wliilc  lie  is  at  a  clistance,  but,  as  sooi.  (she 
arrives,  tlicy  will  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  tiic  times  to  have  enrcjIW 
him  CfEhai." 

It  was  resojved,  ilicieforc,  that  Nymphidius  should  be  conduced 
to  the  cHiup  at  midnight,  and  prorlniined  emperor.  But  Antous 
Honoratus,  titc  first  tribune,  assembled  in  the  eveoing  the  ttocp 
under  his  commatif!,  and  blnmcd  both  himself  and  them  for  ciua^- 
hig  so  often  in  so  short  a  time,  not  in  pursuance  of  the  diciatfsai 
reason,  or  for  making  a  better  choice,  but  because  some  dctrc* 
pushed  them  on  from  one  treason  to  another:  "  The  crimes  of  Nnc, 
indeed,"  vaid  lie,  "  nniy  justify  our  first  measures:  but  Ir-f'  "- 
murdered  his  own  mother,  or  his  wife?  Or  has  he  made  you  . 
of  your  emjjeror  by  up])earing  as  a  fiddler  or  an  actor  on  a  stage  ?  Yr 
not  even  these  things  brought  us  to  abandon  Nero:  but  Njtnphidia 
first  persuaded  us  that  he  had  abandoned  us,  and  was  fled  intoEgypL 
Sliall  we  then  sacrifice  Gulba  after  Nero ;  and  wlien  we  have  dc»tiof- 
cd  the  relation  of  Livia,  as  well  as  the  son  of  Agrippina,  set  the  sot 
of  Nymphidia  on  the  imperial  throne?  Or  rather,  after  having  tafca 
veugcanee  on  a  detestable  tyrant  in  Nero,  shall  we  not  show  oqrsefm 
good  and  f;iithfiil  guards  to  Galba?" 

U[Jon  this  speeeh  of  the  tribune,  all  his  men  acceded  fo  the  pro- 
posal. They  applied  also  to  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  prevailed 
upon  most  of  tlicnt  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  At  the  same  fituc 
a  loud  sliuiit  was  heard  in  the  camp;  and  Nymphidius  either  belier- 
ing  (wliieli  is  the  account  that  some  give  us)  that  the  troops  were 
calling  him  in  order  to  proclaim  him  emperor,  or  else  hastening  to 
appease  the  insurrection,  and  fix  such  as  he  found  wavering,  went 
with  lights  to  the  camp;  having  in  his  hand  a  speech  composed  for 
him  by  Ciiigonius  Varro,  which  he  had  committed  to  memory.  In 
order  to  pronounce  it  to  the  army.  But  seeing  the  gates  shut,  andt 
number  of  men  in  arms  upon  the  wall,  his  confidence  abated.  How* 
ever,  advancing  nearer,  he  asked  them,  "  What  they  intended  to  do, 
and  by  whose  command  they  were  under  arms?"  They  answered, 
one  and  all,  "  That  they  acknowledged  no  other  emperor  but  Galba." 
Then  pretending  to  enter  into  their  opinion,  he  applauded  their  fide- 
lily,  and  ordered  those  that  accompanied  him  to  follow  his  example. 
The  guard  opening  the  gate,  and  suffering  him  to  enter  with  a  few  of 
his  people,  a  javelin  was  thrown  at  him,  which  Septimius.  who  went 
before,  received  upon  his  shield.  But  others  drawing  their  swords, 
he  fled,  and  was  pursued  into  a  soldier's  hut,  where  they  des- 
patched hiu).    His  body  was  dragged  to  the  middle  of  the  cjudp^ 


wliere  they  enclosed  it  wltii  pales,  and  exposed  it  to  public  view  the 
next  day. 

Nymphidius  bcins^  thus  taken  off,  Galba  was  no  sooner  informed 
or  it,  thuti  lie  ordered  iiUL'h  of  his  accomplices  as  iiad  not  already  des- 
patched themselves  to  be  put  to  death.  Amongst  these  was  Cingo- 
nius,  who  composed  the  oration,  and  Mithridates  of  Ponttis.  In 
this  the  emperordid  not  proceed  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Romans;  nor  was  it  indeed  a  popular  measure  to  inflict  capital 
punishment  upon  persons  of  eminence,  without  any  form  of  trial, 
though  they  might  deserve  deatli.  For  the  Romatis,  dceeivi-d,  as  it 
usually  happens,  by  the  first  reports,  now  expected  another  kind  of 
government.  But  what  afflicted  tlicrn  most  vvas  ibe  order  lie  sent 
for  the  execution  of  Petronius  Turpilianas,  a  man  of  consular  dig- 
nity, merely  because  he  had  been  faithful  to  Nero.  There  was  some 
pretence  for  taking  off  .Macer  in  Africa  by  means  of  Trcbouiaiius, 
and  Fonteius  in  Germany  by  Valens,  because  they  were  in  anus, 
and  Imd  forces  that  he  might  be  afraid  of;  but  there  was  no  reason 
whyTurpilianus,  a  defenceless  old  man,  should  not  have  a  hearing,  at 
least  under  a  prince  who  should  have  preserved  in  jiis  actions  the  mo- 
deration he  so  much  affected.  Such  complaints  there  were  agaitist 
Galba  on  this  subject. 

AVhen  he  was  about  fivc-and- twenty  furlongs  from  the  city,  he 
found  the  way  stopped  by  a  disorderly  parcel  of  seaincrs,  who  gathered 
about  him  on  all  sides*.  These  were  persons  whom  Nero  had  formed 
into  a  legion,  that  they  might  act  as  soldiers.  They  now  met  him  on 
the  road  to  have  their  establishment  confirmed,  and  crowded  the  em- 
peror so  much,  that  he  could  neither  be  seen  nor  hettrd  by  those  who 
came  to  wait  on  him;  for  they  insisted,  in  a  clamorous  niaimer,  on 
having  legionary  colours  and  quarters  assigned  iliem.  Gulba  put 
them  off  to  another  time;  but  they  considered  that  as  a  denial;  and 
some  of  them  even  drew  their  swords,  upon  which  he  ordered  the  ca- 
valry to  fall  upon  them.  Tiiey  made  no  resistance,  but  fled  witii  the 
utmost  precipitation,  and  many  of  them  were  killed  in  the  flight.  It 
was  considered  as  an  inauspicious  circumstance  lor  Galba  to  enter  tlie 
city  amidst  so  much  bioofl  and  sL'.uglitei;  and  those  who  despised 
him  before  as  weak  and  inactive  through  age,  now  looked  upon  him 
as  an  object  of  fear  and  horror. 

Besides,  while  he  endeavoured  to  reform  the  cxtravaL'ancc  and 
profusion  with  which  money  used  to  be  given  away  by  Nero,  he 
missed  the  nuirk  of  propriety.     When  Canus,  a  celebrated  pcrforucf 


•  DioCuuui  tells  u»  (lib.  Ixi».)  tliat  Kvrn  tliouHond  of  the  ditirnKd  Bvl 
cot  lu  pieccj  on  tlie  ipil,  and  otbcrj  were  suramiUed  to  pruon,  ilftm  ilry  U« 
de«tli  orUaJba. 
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on  the  flute,  played  to  him  one  evening  at  court,  after  nptwjitt 
the  Iiighest  satisfaction  at  the  excellence  of  Iiis  music,  iie  ordered  hi< 
purse  to  he  hrought,  and  taking  out  a  few  pieces  of  gofd*,  gave  t!  • 
to  Canus,  teHing  him  at  the  same  time,  that  this  u'as  a  gratuity  (»i 
of  his  own,  not  tlic  public  money.     As  for  the   money  which  Sm 
had  given  to  persons  that  pleased  him  on  the  stage,  or  iu  the  pala- 
ira,  he  insisted  with  great  rigour  tliat  it  should  be  all   returned, 
cept  a  tenth  part.     And  us  persons  of  such  dissolute  lives,  who  il 
nothing  but  a  provision  for  tiie  day,  could  produce  very  Kttlf,  hf 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made  for   all  who  had    bought   any  thing  u( 
them,  or  received  presents,  and  obliged  them  to  refund.      Thisa&'r 
extending  to  great  numbers  of  people,  and  seeming  to  have  uo  end, 
it  reflected  disgrace  on  the  emperor,  and  brought  the  public  enniod 
hatred  on  Vinius,  because  he  made  the  emperor  sordid  and  mrrr  " 
others,  while  he  pillaged  the  treasury  himself  in  the  most  iusati.'. 
manner,  and  took  and  sold  whatever  he  thought  proper. 
In  short,  as  Hesiod  says, 

Sparc  not  tlic  full  cask,  nor,  wh«n  ihaitow  *tr«aias 

Sc-cWe  the  bott'Mn  nc»r,  willidraw  jour  hand.  ^/^^j 

So  Vinius,  seeing  Galba  old  and  infirm,  drank  freely  of  thvlJiToatk 
of  fortune,  as  only  beginning,  and  yet,  at  the  srrtne  time,  drawing  f 
an  cndt- 

Hut  the  aged  emperor  was  greatly  injured  by  Vinius,  not  only 
through  his  neglect  or  misapplication  of  things  committed  to  tut 
trust,but  by  his  cojidemuing  or  defeating  the  most  salutnry  intentioM 
of  his  master.  Tliis  was  the  case  with  respect  to  punisliing  Nero'i 
ministers.  Some  bad  ones,  it  is  true,  were  put  to  death,  amoogit 
whom  were  l-21ius,  Polycletus,  Pclinus,  and  Patrobiua.  The  peoph 
expressed  their  joy  by  loud  plaudits  when  these  were  led  through  the 
/uriim  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  called  it  a  glorious  and  holy 
procession :  but  both  gods  and  men,  they  said,  demanded  l1»c  puniih- 
iuent  of  Tigellinus,  who  suggested  the  very  worst  measures,  sad 
taught  Xero  all  his  tyraimy.  That  vortlnj  minister,  however,  M 
secured  himself  by  great  presents  to  Vinius,  which  were  only  eaiuflll 
of  still  greater,    Turpilianns*  though  obnoxious  only  because  he  bad 

*  Suctuntus  >*;«,  Gtlbi  give  biro  fire  deiwrii.     Bui  at  tliat  limr  Iker*  ««•  i 
r>r  gold.     Ilial  writer  add>,  that  when  hit  tabic,  upua  an;  rxtfaonjiuarjr  occ 
luute  iplciidldl^  lerved  than  uiual,  he  could  n<ii  lurbrar  sigbiug,  and  caprvMiag  I 
^atufuotion  in  a  manner  iuconsijtcnt  with  common  decency. 

f  Thus,  in  ihe  court  ofCaJba  appeared  all  the  cxiortiont  of  Nero't  rvign.    Thej  wwi 
«q«ally  gricToui  (««yj  Tacitu»),  but  not  equall;r  eicu»cd,  in  ■  prince  of  Calba't , 
and  exprrieucc.    lie  bad  hiiaself  the  grentot  integrity  »(  hcatt ;  but  at  Ihe  tapacilj  anj 
other  eiccMct  of  hit  miiiiMcri  were  laputtd  10  biiu,  lia  wat  uo  !••  Iitte4  Uiaa  i^  U  h*^ 
C'JiDmiUcd  lb«B  biuiielC 
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not  betrayed  or  hated  liis  master,  on  account  of  liis  bad  qualities, 
and  tliougfi  guilty  of  no  remarkable  crime,  was,  notwiflistandingj 
put  to  deatli;  while  the  man  who  iiad  made  Nero  unfit  to  live,  and, 
after  he  had  made  him  such,  deserted  and  betrayed  liim,  lived 
and  flourished:  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing  wliich  Viiiius  would 
not  sell,  and  that  no  man  had  reason  to  despair  who  had  money: 
for  there  was  no  sight  which  the  people  of  Rome  so  passionately 
longed  for,  as  that  of  Tigellinus  carried  to  execution;  and  in  ihc 
theatre  and  the  circus  tlicy  continually  demanded  it,  till  at  last 
the  emperor  checked  tiiem  by  an  edict,  importing  that  Tigellinus 
was  in  a  deep  consumption,  which  would  destroy  him  ere  long,  and 
that  their  sovereign  entreated  them  not  to  turn  bis  government  into 
a  tyranny  by  needless  acts  of  severity. 

The  people  were  highly  displeased ;  but  the  miscreants  only 
laughed  at  them.  Tigellinus  offered  sacrifice  in  acknowledgment  to 
the  gods  for  liis  recovery,  and  provided  a  great  entertainment;  and 
Vinius  rose  from  the  emperor's  table  to  go  and  carouse  with  Tigelli- 
nus, accompanied  by  his  daughter,  who  was  a  widow.  Tigellinus 
drank  to  lier,  and  said,  "  I  will  make  this  cup  worth  (wo  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  drachmas  to  you."  At  the  same  time  he  order- 
ed his  chief  mistress  to  take  off  her  own  necklace,  and  give  it  her. 
This  was  said  to  be  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more. 

From  this  time  the  most  moderate  of  Galba's  proceedings  were 
misrepresented*'.  For  instance,  his  lenity  to  the  Gauls,  who  had 
conspired  with  Vindex,  did  not  escape  censure:  for  it  was  believed 
that  they  had  not  gained  a  remission  of  tribute  and  tlic  freedom  of 
Rome  from  the  emperor's  indulgence,  but  tliat  they  purchased  them 
of  Vinius.  Hence  the  people  had  a  general  aversion  to  Gallia's 
administration.  As  for  the  soldiers,  though  they  did  not  receive 
what  had  been  promised  them,  they  let  it  pass,  hoping,  that  if  tiiey 
liad  not  that  gratuity,  they  should  certainly  have  as  much  as  Ne- 
ro had  given  them.  But  when  they  began  to  murmur,  and  their 
complaints  were  brought  to  Galba,  he  said,  {what  well  became  a 
great  prince),  "  Tliat  it  was  his  custom  to  choose,  nottobuyhi» 
soldiers."  This  saying,  however,  being  rcjjorted  to  the  troops, 
filled  them  with  the  most  deadly  and  irrecoucileable  haired  to 
Galba:    for  it  seemed  to  them  that  he  not  only  wanted  to  deprive 

*  Though  the  rest  of  (iillja'i  conduct  wai  not  blaiuelcsi.  jct,  (according  to  Suct». 
nSus  and  Zoaam),  he  kept  the  soldiers  to  their  dntjr;  he  punished  with  Ihe  utmost  •«. 
Tcrifj  those  who,  by  their  false  accusations,  had  occasioned  (he  dealli  of  innoccul  pec- 
•ons;  bcilelircrtd  up  to  putiishtnenl  such  slaves  as  had  borne  witness  ogaiiui  their 
masters ;  and  be  recalled  those  wb»  had  becH  banished  by  Nets  luidcr  piclciicc  1 
ttcatvB. 
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them  of  tbe  gnCnitj  hioaself,  but  to  set  a  precedeol  for  future  to- 
ftnrs. 

TIte  disaficctioD  to  tbe  goreroment  that  prevailed  in  Rome  wis  a 
jet  kept  secret  in  some  measare,  parti/  because  some  remaining  rt' 
Terence  for  the  presence  of  the  emperor  prereoted  the  6ame  of  it- 
dltion  from  breaking  out,  and  partly  for  want  of  an  open  occasioa 
to  attempt  a  change.  But  the  troops  whicit  had  ser«-ed  under  Vii- 
gioios,  and  were  now  commanded  by  Flaccus  in  Germany,  thiakixig 
they  deserved  great  things  for  the  battle  which  they  fought  with 
V^index,  and  finding  that  they  obtained  nothing,  began  to  behareiu 
a  very  refractory  manner,  and  could  not  be  appeased  by  their  o&- 
cers.  Their  general  himself  nhey  utterly  despised,  as  well  oo  u* 
eoont  of  his  inactivity,  (for  be  Itad  the  gout  in  a  violent  manner), 
as  his  want  of  experience  in  military  afiiiirs.  One  day,  at  some  pub- 
lic games,  when  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  according  to  custom, 
made  vows  for  the  happiness  of  the  emperor,  the  common  soldien 
murmured;  and  when  the  officers  repeated  their  good  wishes,  tlief 
answered,  "  If  he  is  worthy." 

The  legions  that  were  under  the  command  of  Tigellinus  behatcJ 
with  equal  insolence;  of  which  Galba's  agents  wrote  him  an  ac- 
count. He  was  now  apprehensive  that  it  was  not  only  his  age,  hot 
his  want  of  childrcD,  tliat  brought  him  into  contempt;  and  there- 
fore he  formed  a  design  to  adopt  some  young  man  of  noble  binfa, 
and  declare  him  his  successor.  Marcus  Otho  was  of  a  family  bjr 
no  means  obscure ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  more  remarkable 
from  his  infancy  for  luxury  and  love  of  pleasure  than  most  of  the 
Roman  youth :  and,  as  Homer  often  calls  Paris  Me  husbattd  of  the 
beauteous  Helen,  because  he  had  notliing  else  to  distinguish  him,  so 
Otho  was  noted  in  Rome  as  the  husband  of  Poppaea.  This  was  tbe 
lady  whom  Nero  fell  in  love  with  while  she  was  wife  to  Crispinus; 
but  retaining  as  yet  some  respect  for  his  own  wife,  and  some  reve- 
rence for  his  mother,  lie  privately  employed  Otho  to  solicit  her:  fof 
Olho's  debauchery  had  recommended  him  to  Nero  as  a  friend  and 
companion,  and  he  had  au  agreeable  way  of  rallying  him  upon  what 
he  called  his  avarice  and  sordid  manner  of  living. 

We  are  told,  tlmt  one  day  when  Nero  was  perfuming  himself  witi^B 
a  very  rich  essence,  lie  sprinkled  a  little  of  it  upon  Otho.  Otlioia-^' 
vitcd  the  empcrur  the  day  following,  when  suddenly  gold  and  silver 
pipes  opened  on  all  sides  of  the  apartment,  and  poured  out  essences 
for  them  in  as  much  plenty  as  if  it  had  becu  water.  He  applied  to 
Poppica  according  to  Nero's  desire,  and  first  seduced  her  fur  him, 
with  the  flattering  idea  of  having  an  emperor  for  her  Iovctj  after 
which  he  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  bu^ibanU:  but  when  he  took  ha 


home  as  his  own  wife,  lie  was  not  so  liappy  in  fiaving  her,  as  miser- 
able in  the  thuught  of  shariug  her  with  atiother.  And  Popjuea  i9 
said  not  to  liave  been  displeased  with  tliis  jealousy :  for,  it  seems,  slie  i 

refused  to  admit  Nero  when  Otho  was  absent;  whether  it  was  that 
she  studied  to  keep  Nero's  appetite  from  cloying,  or  whetlier,  (as  ' 

some  say),  she  did  not  choose  to  recci\'e  the  emperor  as  a  husband,  J 

but,  in   her  wanton  way,  took  more  pleasure  in   having  him  ap- 
proach her  as  a  gallant.     Otho's  life,  therefore,  was  in  great  dan-  ' 
ger  on  account  of  that  roarriatrc;  and  it  is  astonisliing,  that  the 
man  who  could  sacrifice  his  wife  and  sister  for  the  sake  of  Poppi£a, 
should  afterwards  spare  Otho. 

Hut  Otho  had  a  friend  In  Seneca,  and  it  was  he  who  persuaded 
Nero  to  send  him  out  governor  of  Lii^iiiinia,  upon  the  borders  of 
the  ocean,  Oiho  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  inbahitants  by  his 
lenity;  for  he  knew  that  this  command  was  given  him  only  as  a 
more  honourable  exile*.  Upon  Gallm's  revolt,  he  whs  the  first  go- 
vernor of  a  province  that  came  over  to  him,  and  lie  carried  with  htm 
all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  he  had,  to  be  melted  down  and  coined 
for  his  use.  lie  likewise  presented  him  with  such  of  his  servants  its 
knew  best  liow  to  wait  upon  an  emperor.     He  Ijchaved  to  liim,  in-  ' 

deed,  in  all  respects,  with  great  fidelity;  and  it  appeared,  from  the 
specimen  he  gave,  that  there  was  no  <'cpartmci)t  in  the  government 
for  which  he  had  not  talents.  He  accompanied  liim  in  his  whole 
journey,  and  was  many  daj's  in  the  same  carriage  with  him;  during 
all  which  time  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  pay  his  court  to  Viuius,  ei- 
ther by  assiduities  or  prtsents:  and  as  he  always  took  care  to  leave 
him  the  first  place,  he  was  secure,  by  his  means,  of  having  the  se- 
cond. Besides  that,  there  was  nothing  invidious  in  this  station;  he 
recommended  himself  by  granting  his  favours  and  services  witliout 
reward,  and  by  his  general  afTability  and  politeness.  He  took  most 
pleasure  in  serving  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  obtained  govern- 
ments for  many  of  them,  partly  by  applications  to  the  emperor,  and 
partly  to  Vinius  and  his  freedmen  Icelus  and  Asiaticus,  for  these 
had  the  chief  influence  at  court. 

Whenever  Galba  visited  hirn,  he  compHmcnted  the  company  of 
guards  that  was  upon  duty  with  a  piece  of  gold  tor  each  man;  thus 
practising  upon,  and  gaining  the  soldiers,  while  he  secmul  only  to  be 
doiog  honour  to  their  master.  When  Galba  was  deliberating  on  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  Vinius  proposed  Otho.  Nor  was  this  a  dmU' 
terestcd  overture,  for  Otho  had  promised  to  marry  Viaitu'i 

*  On  Ibii  occuion  the  following  distich  nut  made: 

Cnr  Othu  uientilo  tit  quKrilia  ciul  houut* 
L'lori*  msecliM  cjcpcrai  w»e  >u». 
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tor  after  Galba  liad  ndoptecj  him,  and  appoiiitcd  him  his  6u«.ci';ivi 
But  Galba  always  showed  iliat  he  preferred  the  good  of  the  pabk 
to  any  |)r)vate  considerations;  and  in  this  case  he  sought  not  for  the 
man  who  might  he  most  agreeable  to  himself,  but  one  who  promised 
to  be  the  {.rentest  blessing  to  the  Romans.  Indeed,  it  can  luudi; 
be  supposed  that  lie  would  have  appointed  Otho  Leir  even  to  bin  pi- 
▼atc  patrimony,  when  he  knew  how  expensive  and  profuse  he  »», 
and  that  he  was  loaded  with  a  debt  of  five  militoiis  of  drachmas,  tit 
therefore  gave  Vlnius  a  patient  hearing,  without  returning  him  nj 
answer,  and  put  off  tlie  afi'air  to  another  time.  Howerer,  af  he 
declared  liimsclf  consul,  and  chose  Viuius  for  his  colleague,  it  ■» 
supposed  that  he  would  appoint  a  successor  at  the  beginning  of  tlv 
next  year,  and  the  soldiers  wbhed  that  Otho  might  be  the  man. 

But  while  Gatbn  delayed  the  uppointmeni,  and  continued  dclihe- 
rating,  the  army  mutinied  in  Germany.  All  the  troops  thrtnigbw 
the  empire  hated  Galba,  because  they  had  not  received  the  pcomini 
donations;  but  those  in  Germany  had  a  particular  a]>oiogy  for  tiiea 
aversion:  they  alleged,  *' That  Virginius  Rufus,  their  general,  W 
been  remavcd  with  ignominy,  and  that  the  Gauls,  who  had  fonglit 
against  them,  were  the  only  people  that  were  rewarded;  whibtajl 
who  had  not  joined  Vindex  were  punished ;  and  Galba,  as  if  he  W 
obligations  to  none  but  him  for  the  imperial  diudem,  honoured  Ul 
memory  with  sacrifices  and  public  libations." 

Such  speeches  as  this  were  common  in  the  camp,  when  the  ka> 
lends  of  January  were  at  hand,  and  Flaccus  assembled  tlx  soMira 
iliat  they  might  take  tlie  customary  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor: 
tut,  instead  of  that,  they  overturned  and  broke  to  pieces  the  statues 
of  Galba,  and  having  taken  an  oath  uf  allegiance  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  they  retired  to  their  tents.  Their  officers  were  uo« 
as  apprehensive  af  anarchy  as  rebellion,  and  the  foUowitkg  spi-ech  is 
Mud  to  have  been  made  on  the  occasion :  "  What  are  we  doing,  my 
fellow-soldiers  r  We  neither  ap{)oiut  another  emperor  nor  keep  oQt 
allegiance  to  the  present,  as  if  we  hail  renounced,  not  only  Galba, 
but  every  other  sovereign,  and  all  manner  of  obcdieacc.  It  is  true, 
llordeonius  Flaecus  is  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  Galba.  Let  tis 
quit  him.  Hut,  at  ihc  distance  uf  one  day's  march  only,  there  is 
Vitellius,  who  commands  in  the  Lower  Germany,  whose  father  was 
censor,  and  thrice  consul,  and  in  a  manner  colleague  to  the  emperor 
Clau<lius:  and  though  his  poverty  be  a  circumktaucc  for  wd-  '■  -"ic 
people  may   despise   him,  it  is  a   strong   proof  of  his   [y.  ..{ 

greatness  of  mind.  Let  us  go  and  declare  him  emperor,  and  show 
the  world  that  we  know  how  to  choose  a  person  for  that  high  dignil/ 
better  than  the  Spaniards  and  Lusitanians." 
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Some  approved,  and  others  rejected  this  motion.  One  of  the 
standard-bearers,  however,  marched  off  privately,  and  carried  the 
news  to  Vitellius  that  night.  He  found  him  at  table,  for  he  was 
giving  a  great  entertainment  to  his  officers.  The  news  soon  spread 
through  the  army,  and  Fabius  Vaiens,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
legions,  went  next  day  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  party  of  horse, 
and  saluted  Vitellius  emperor.  For  some  days  before,  he  seemed 
to  dread  the  weight  of  sovereign  power,  and  totally  to  decline  it; 
but  now,  being  fortified  with  the  indulgences  of  the  table,  to  which 
he  had  sat  down  at  mid-day,  he  went  out,  and  accepted  the  title  of 
Germanicus,  which  the  army  conferred  upon  him,  though  he  refus- 
ed that  of  Caesar.  Soon  after,  Flaccus's  troops  forgot  tlie  republi- 
can oaths  they  had  taken  to  the  senate  and  people,  and  swore  alle- 
giance to  Vitellius.  Thus  Vitellius  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Ger- 
many. 

As  soon  as  Galba  was  informed  of  the  insurrection  there,  he  re- 
solved, without  further  delay,  to  proceed  to  the  adoption.  He 
Jcnew  some  of  his  friends  were  for  Oolabella,  and  a  still  greater 
number  for  Otho;  but  without  being  guided  by  the  judgment  of  ei- 
ther party,  or  making  the  least  mention  of  his  design,  he  sent  sud- 
denly for  Piso,  the  son  of  Crassus  and  Scribonia,  who  were  put  to 
death  by  Nero;  a  young  man  formed  by  nature  for  every  virtue,  and 
distinguished  for  his  modesty  and  sobriety  of  manners.  In  pursu- 
ance of  his  intentions,  he  went  down  with  him  to  the  camp  to  give 
bim  the  title  of  Csesar,  and  declare  him  his  successor:  but  he  was 
no  sooner  out  of  his  palace,  than  very  inauspicious  presages  ap- 
peared. And  in  the  camp,  when  he  delivered  a  speech  to  the  army, 
reading  some  parts,  and  pronouncing  others  from  memory,  the 
many  claps  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  the  violent  rain  that 
fell,  and  the  darkness  that  covered  both  the  camp  and  (he  city, 
plainly  announced  that  the  gods  did  not  admit  of  the  adoption,  and 
that  the  issue  would  be  unfortunate.  The  countenances  of  the 
soldiers,  too,  were  black  and  lowering,  because  there  was  nu  do- 
nation even  on  that  occasion*. 

As  to  Piso,  all  that  were  present  could  not  but  wcnder  that,  «d 
far  as  they  could  conjecture  from  his  voice  and  hxik,  he  »itfUMiJab- 
coocerted  with  so  great  an  honour,  though  he  did  not  neeoat  jt 
without  seosibilityt :  on  the  contrary,  in  OAw'n  coutiitusuct:  -:.«« 
appeared  strong  marks  of  resentment,  and  of  the  .:i'faejnct  viijk 
which  he  bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hoyt*:  mx  1i»  inJhig  t£ 

*  Tacitoi  icllf  us,  that  a  liu.e  r irri.on  of  W'tfrn'Mj  *<inic  uph. 

ami  Ikat  OaJbm  sutTere^  bj  an  uute  .>i>.iib!e  altriitxui  tou«  tOer-  u 

t  See  au  eiceilent  i^tii\i  which  TiCitoi  ucnlio  u>  CAb  Ja.  lie  i 
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tiiat  honour  which  lie  had  been  thought  worthy  to  aspire  lo,  ml 
which  he  lately  believed  himself  very  near  attaining,  seemed  a  pra/ 
of  Galba's  hatred  and  ill  intentions  to  him.  He  was  not,  therdcn, 
without  apprehensions  of  what  might  befal  him  afterwards;  ml 
dreading  Galba,  execrating  Piso,  and  full  of  indignation  agiitst 
Vinius,  he  retired  with  this  confusion  of  passions  in  his  hevt.  dtt 
the  Chaldeans,  and  other  div'iners,  whom  he  had  always  aboat  hia, 
would  not  sufier  him  entirely  to  give  up  his  hopes,  or  abandon  hn 
design.  In  particular,  he  relied  on  Ptolemy,  because  he  had  fonnerfj 
predicted  that  he  should  not  fall  by  the  hand  of  Nero,  but  surri»c 
him,  and  live  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne:  for  as  the  former  pw 
of  the  prophecy  proved  true,  he  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  despair  of 
the  latter.  None,  however,  exasperated  him  more  against  Galba,  ihji 
those  who  condoled  with  him  in  private,  and  pretended  that  he  iu'! 
been  treated  with  great  ingratitude.  Besides,  there  was  a  number 
of  people  that  had  flourished  under  Tigcllinus  and  Xymphiditt.t,iiiii 
now  lived  in  poverty  and  disgrace,  who,  to  recommend  tliemstWe 
to  Otho,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  slight  he  had  sufferrd, 
and  urged  him  to  revenge  it.  Amongst  these  were  Veturius,  wlio 
was  opiio,  or  centurion's  deputy;  and  Uarbius,  who  was  tessarariut, 
or  one  of  those  who  carry  the  word  from  the  tribunes  to  the  centu- 
rions*. Onomastus,  one  ol  Otiio's  freedinen,  joined  thero^  antfl 
went  from  troop  to  troop,  corrupting  some  with  money,  and  other* 
with  promises.  Indeed  tliey  were  corrupt  enough  already,  and 
watited  only  an  opportunity  to  put  their  designs  in  execution.  I 
they  had  not  been  extremely  disaOected,  they  could  not  Ijavc  bcca 
pre]>ared  for  a  revolt  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  of  four  daysy 
which  was  all  that  passed  between  the  adoption  and  the  assis»!n«' 
tion;  for  Piso  and  Galba  were  both  slain  the  sixth  day  after,  which 
was  the  fiftecnih  of  January.  Early  in  the  morning  Ga4ba  sacrifictd 
in  the  palace,  in  presence  of  his  friends.  Umbricius,  tlic  diriDer, 
no  sooner  took  the  entrails  in  his  iiands,  than  he  declared,  not  !■ 
enigmatical  expressions,  but  plainly,  that  there  were  signs  of  grtst 
troubles,  and  of  treason  that  threatened  immediate  danger  tu  ihr 
emperor.  Thus  Otho  was  almost  delivered  up  to  Galba  by  ilie  luud 
of  the  gods;  fur  he  stood  behind  the  emperor,  listening  with grrtC 
attention  to  the  obscr\'ations  made  by  ruibricius.  These  put  bin* 
in  great  confusion,  and  his  fears  were  discovered  by  bis  change  of 
colour,  when  his  freedman  Onomastus  came  and  told  him  tliM 
the  architects  were  comr,  and  waited  for  him  at  his  bouse.     Tlii* 

*  Thr  way  nf  telling  the  uiglilljr  guud  wu  \>J  ■  ttarra,  or  Idlj,  with  ■  pwtkaUt 
tfutriptinn,  giicn  fiuin  oiir  crulurion  to  auulbcr  quKv  iVruugh  iIm  •ray,  till   it 
tgsio  to  iho  tribuao  <tlio  liiK  (ltlive(c4  it> 
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was  the  signal  for  Otho's  meeting  the  soldiers.  Hepretended> 
therefore,  that  he  had  bought  an  old  house,  which  these  arciutects 
were  to  examine,  and  going  down  by  what  is  called  Tiberius's  pa> 
lace,  went  to  tliat  part  of  the  forum  where  stands  the  gilded  pillar 
which  terminates  all  the  great  roads  in  Italy*. 

The  soldiers  who  received  him,  and  saluted  him  emperor,  are 
said  not  to  have  been  more  than  twenty-three:  so  that,  though  he 
had  nothing  of  that  dastardly  spirit  which  the  delicacy  of  his  consti- 
tution, and  the  effeminacy  of  his  life,  seemed '  to  declare,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  firm  and  resolute  in  time  of  danger,  yet,  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  intimidated,  and  wanted  to  retire.  But  the  sol« 
diers  would  not  suffer  it:  they  surrounded  the  chairf  with  drawo 
swords,  and  insisted  on  its  proceeding  to  the  camp.  Meantime 
Otho  desired  the  bearers  to  make  haste,  often  declaring  that  he  was 
a  lost  man.  There  were  some  who  overheard  him,  and  they  rather 
wondered  at  the  hardiness  of  the  attempt  with  so  small  a  party,  than 
disturbed  themselves  about  the  consequences.  As  he  was  carried 
through  the  Jorum,  about  the  same  number  as  the  first  joined  him, 
and  others  afterwards  by  three  or  four  at  a  time.  The  whole  party 
then  saluted  him  Qesar,  and  conducted  him  to  the  camp,  flourbhing 
their  swords  before  him.  Martialb,  the  tribune  who  kept  guard 
that  day,  knowing  nothing,  (a^  they  tell  us),  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
■surprised  and  terrified  at  so  unexpected  a  sight,  and  suffered  them 
to  enter.  When  Otho  was  within  the  camp,  he  met  with  no  resbt- 
•nee,  for  the  conspirators  gathered  abotit  such  as  were  strangers  to 
the  design,  and  made  it  their  business  to  explain  it  to  them ;  upoa 
which  they  joined  them  by  one  or  two  at  a  time,  at  first  out  of  fear, 
and  afterwards  out  of  choice. 

■  The  news  was  immediately  carried  to  Galba,  while  the  diviner 
yet  attended,  and  had  the  entrails  in  his  hands;  so  that  they  who 
)iad  been  most  incredulous  in  matters  of  diviuatioo,  and  eveo  hdd 
it  in  contempt  before,  were  astonished  at  the  divine  interpoaition  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  presage.  People  of  all  sorts  now  ciuwd- 
ing  from  the  forum  to  the  palace,  Vinius  and  Laco,  with  some  of 
the  emperor's  frecdmen,  stood  before  him  with  drawn  swonb  to  de- 
fend him.  Pbo  went  out  to  speak  to  the  life-guards,  aod  liviaa 
Cebus,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  honour,  was  sent  toaecare  tfe 
lUyrian  legion,  which  lay  in  Vipsanius's  portico. 

Galba  was  inclined  to  go  out  to  the  people.    Tiniiii  i  ri  ■wwnj 
to  dbsuade  him  from  it;  but  Celsus  and  Iacq  wirwiaginl  Mm  to 

*  Thu  pillar  «u  set  up  by  Auguitoi  when  be  took  Oe 
IMid  bad  tb«  distances  of  placet  from  Rooie  narked 
f  SHCtouiui  m;^  he  gottntv  a  wonkaik'* 
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v<^  ihcmstlrcs  with  $ufBe  sharpc 


MeiQiiinc  a  str<iaar  report  prmiled,  tbat  Otbo  ws»  slain  in  the  amy: 


I  after  which.  J 
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guank,  mine  u\i,  :■  :  be  m»  the  nan  Aat  bad  killeii  C^su'i 

eoeiny,  hukIc  his  way  through  the  croNvd,  aad  slio«red  his  Uat^ 
sw<<rd  to  Gaibs.  The  emperor,  fixing  his  e^  opoo  him,  sifi, 
"  \\  bo  g«rr  foo  orders?"  He  an»veretf,  **  My  *llrgtaoce,  anJik 
oath  I  hai!  lakeo ;"  aod  the  people  expressed  their  mf>prafaaxiM  ii 
lotid  pLiudics.  Gaiba  then  went  oat  id  a  K<ian  cbair,  with  a  deap 
to  Micntictf  la  Jupiter,  and  show  hxaitelf  to  the  peopla  bat  he  iti 
DO  aoottcr  eotrrcti  the  formiKj  than  the  nanonr  changed  Ae  At 
wind,  and  news  oirt  bim  ihas  Olho  was  master  of  the  eanp.  Oi 
tbi>  o.-casion,  as  it  was  ttatural  amongst  a  multttiKle  of  people,  aunt 
called  to  him  to  Mir:ioce,  and  aomc  to  retire;  aonte  so  take  coyram; 
aod  some  to  be  caotious.  Hb  chair  was  tossed  bnchwmrd  and  hx' 
ward,  as  io  a  tempest,  and  ready  to  be  orerset,  when  rhereappevd 
fii>i  a  party  of  Itorse,  aod  then  another  of  foot,  iasoiiy  finn  the 
SanUta  of  Paulas,  aod  crriog  oot,    **  Away   with   this   prime 

111*."     Numbers  were  then  nintung  abottt,  not    to    aepaairif 

III,  but  to  possess  themselresof  theportieaaaod  eaiii 

the  joruoL,  as  it  were  to  enjoy  some  public  spectacle.     Atifias  Vii^ 

giiio  beat  down  one  of  Gafba's  statues,  which  aerred  asa  ^aai 

'bobtiliiies,  and  thf  y  atuckcd  the  chair  on  all  sidrs  with  javeKnt. 

those  did  not  de^Mtch  bim,  they  adraoeed  swotd  in  hand.     Io  tbii 

'  of  trial,  none  stood  up  ib  defence  hot  one  man,  who,  iadeeil, 

aoogst  so  many  Bullions,  was  the  only  one  that  did  hooor  to  the 

»ttMn  cnpire.    lliia  was  Scwptonim  Diensos*,  a  centnrion,  «ht^ 
ritbuat  any  particular  oblintioos  to  Galba,  and  only  from  a  regaid 

'  botionr  and  the  law,  stood  forth  to  defend  the  diair.  Fhst  of  al 
he  lifted  op  the  rioc-braoch,  with  which  the  centorioos  rhaitirr 
sadi  as  dnenrc  stripes,  and  then  called  oat  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
prmtngoo,  and  commatwird  them  to  spare  the  eiupqw.  Thejidl 
npoo  bin  nuta  illBlaafinp,  and  he  drew  hbswocd  and  Ibaght  a  km 
time,  till  he  received  a  stroke  in  the  ham,  whsdi  braiight  hia  Inllit 
groaotL 

The  cbur  was  ovetttmird  at  what  is  called  the  Curtian  Lake,  aod 

iba  lumbliog  oot  of  it,  they  an  io  dcspatdi  htm.    At  the  tame 

liime  be  presented  his  throat,  and  said,  **  Strike,  if  it  be  for  the 

■goodof  Rnaae."     lie  rceci*«d  many  strokes  opon  his  anas  and  kgH 

for  he  had  a  coat  of  mail  upon  his  body.    AcconSag  to 


iVilwl 


*  la  iW  GM«fc  trM  it  b  lifflaii;  tat  itai  mt.  («  «v  ihmal  MbwX  •  *• 
Kerf  Crite.  a  uiiMily«wg<y>.  Wt  ta«c  tWftftn  |naa  Okva  faaTaoMii 
m  Trngm*,  mtamk  •!  4crcabk  «to^ 
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counts,  it  wa<;  Cainiirius,  a  soldier  of  the  (iftoenth  legion,  that  des-. 
parched  him;  though  some  say  it  was  Terenlius,  some  Arcadius*, 
and  otitcrs  Pabius  Fahulus.  They  add,  that  when  Fabias  had  cut 
oft"  his  hfuH.  he  wrapt  it  iip  in  tiic  skirt  of  his  garment,  because  it 
was  so  bald  that  he  could  take  no  liold  of  it.  His  associates,  how- 
crer,  would  not  suffer  him  to  conceal  it,  but  insisted  that  he  should 
let  the  world  sec  what  an  ex|)toit  he  liad  performed;  he  therefore 
fixed  it  upon  his  spear,  and  swinging  about  the  head  of  a  venerable 
old  man  and  a  mild  prince,  who  was  both  Pontijer  Muximiis  and 
consul,  he  ran  on,  (like  (he  Bacchanals  witli  the  head  of  Feniheus), 
brandishing  his  spear,  that  was  dyed  with  the  blood  that  trickled 
from  it. 

When  the  head  was  presented  to  Otlio,  he  cried  out,  "  This  is 
nothing,  nij  fellow-soldiers;  show  me  the  head  of  Piso."  It  was 
broufrht  not  long  after;  ior  that  young  prince  being  wounded,  and 
pursued  by  one  Murcus,  was  killed  by  him  at  the  gates  of  the  tem- 
pic  of  Vesta.  Vitiius  also  was  put  to  the  sword,  though  he  declar- 
ed liimM'lt  an  accomplice  in  the  i-oNspiiacy,  and  protested  that  it 
was  against  Oilio's  orders  that  he  sufi'ered.  However,  they  cut  off 
\\\i  head,  iind  that  of  Laco,  and  carrying  them  to  Otho,  demanded 
their  reward:  for,  as  Arclii locus  says, 

Wt  bring  jcren  *arrior»  only  lo  your  tfnt. 
Yet  lltouiuidi  of  u»  l;iru  Ilirni. 

So  in  this  case,  many  who  had  no  share  in  the  action,  bathed  their 
hands  and  swords  in  the  blood,  and,  showtug  them  to  Ollio,  peti- 
tioned for  their  reward.  It  appeared  afterwards  from  the  petitions 
given  in,  that  the  number  of  them  was  a  hundred  and  twtniy;  and 
Vitellius  having  si-itrched  them  out,  put  them  all  tu  death.  Marius 
Cclsus  also  coming  to  the  camp,  many  accused  him  of  having  ex- 
horted the  soldiers  to  stand  by  Galba,  and  the  bulk  ol  the  array  in- 
sisted that  he  should  suffer :  but  Otlio  l)eing  desirous  so  save  liim, 
and  yet  afraid  of  contradicting  them,  told  them,  "  He  did  not  choose 
to  have  him  executed  so  sLKin,  because  he  had  several  important 
questions  to  put  to  him."  He  ordered  him,  iherL-fore,  to  be  kept 
in  chains,  and  delivered  him  to  persons  in  whom  he  could  best  coiir 
fide. 

The  senate  was  immediately  nssembled ;  and,  as  if  they  were  be- 
come different  men,  or  had  other  gods  to  swear  by,  they  t<xik  the 
oath  to  Otho,  which  he  had  before  taken  to  Galba,  but  had  not 
kept;  and  they  gave  him  the  titles  of  C'jesar  and  Augustus,  while 
the  bodies  of  those  that  hid  been  beheaded  lay  in  their  consular 
rubes  in  i\\e  forum.  As  for  tiie  beads,  the  soldiers,  aJicr  ihey  hud 
*  in  Tavilu>,  LcetMiut,    Tliat  bututiao  make*  ap  mcDlioii  of  Fabiiu. 


DO  i'urihtT  use  t'oi  tlicm,  solil  that  of  Vinius  to  iii>  daughterly: 
thousand  five  hundred  drachmas.  Piso's  was  ^rcn  to  his  wiieWl 
lanin,  at  her  requesl*;  and  Galba's,  to  the  servants  of 
and  ViteUiusf:  who,  after  they  had  treated  it  with  the  utiDOtt 
leoce  and  outrage,  threw  it  into  a  place  called  Sestertiutm 
the  bodies  of  those  are  cast  that  are  put  to  death  by  the  coipom 
Galba's  corpse  was  carried  away  by  Heividius  Priscus,  with  Otki 
permission,  and  buried  io  the  night  by  hb-freedman  Argius. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Galba;  a  man  who,  in  the  points  of  bm- 
ly  and  fortune,  distinctly  considered,  was  exceeded  by  fewoftiv 
Komansi,  and  who,  in  tlic  union  of  both,  was  superior  to  all-  Hi 
had  lived,  too,  in  great  honour,  and  with  the  best  reputation,  uads 
£ve  emperors;  and  it  was  rather  by  his  character  than  by  farocrf 
anrs  that  he  deposed  Nero.  As  to  the  rest  who  coospired  ^Ml 
the  tyrant,  some  of  them  were  thought  unwortliy  of  the  impoiit 
diadem  by  the  people,  and  others  tliought  iheuiselres  gnwortiif; 
but  Galba  was  invited  to  accept  it,  and  only  fullowcd  the  taatvl 
those  who  called  him  to  that  high  dignity.  Nay,  when  be  gave  it 
sanction  of  his  name  to  Vindex,  that  which  before  was  called  rW- 
lion,  was  considered  only  as  a  civil  n-ar,  because  a  man  of  ptiaod^ 
talents  was  then  at  the  head  of  it.  So  that  he  did  not  so  madi  ml 
the  empire,  as  the  empire  wanted  him:  and  with  these  principiei 
he  attempted  to  govern  a  people  corrupted  by  Tigelliuus  and  Nya- 
phidius,  as  Scipio,  Fabricius,  and  Camillus,  gorerncd  the 
of  their  times.  Notwithstanding  his'great  age,  he  showed 
a  chief  worthy  of  ancient  Rome  through  all  the  military  depaitacat; 
but,  in  the  civil  administration,  he  delivered  himself  uptoViaap^ 
to  Laco,  and  to  his  enfranchised  slaves,  who  sold  every  thing  io  tke 
same  manner  as  Nero  had  left  all  to  his  iosatiable  vermiD.  Tkt 
consequence  of  thb  was,  that  oo  man  regretted  him  as  an  efflpenf^ 
though  almost  all  were  moved  with  pity  at  his  miserable  late. 

V 

*  Taeita%  (liK.  L),  mt*  *fae  i .Inml  it. 

-f  Calb*  btil  pat  Pilrubiu  lo  tlcath;  bat  wc  Loow  aat  wkj  Ike  MrraaU  of  Ti 
ilioalil  d««uc  to  trt*t  Oftltw't  rnaaim  «ilk  utj  todi^nily. 

t  LipWus  M;^  n  wat  m  cailti,  fttii  iimltHwa,  as  htmg  rao  aJe*  aad  a  MTIN^ 
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THE  new  emperor  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  capitol,  and 
sacrificed ;  after  which  he  ordered  Marius  Celsus  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him.  He  received  that  officer  with  great  marks  of  his  regard, 
and  desired  him  rather  to  forget  the  cause  of  his  confinement,  than 
to  remember  his  release.  Celsus  neither  showed  any  meanness  iii 
his  acknowledgments,  nor  any  want  of  gratitude.  He  said,  "  The 
▼ery  charge  brought  against  him  bore  witness  to  his  character;  since 
he  was  accused  only  of  having  been  faithful  to  Galba,  from  whom  he 
had  never  received  any  personal  obligations."  All  who  were  present 
at  the  audience  admired  both  the  emperor  and  Celsus,  and  the  sol- 
diers in  particular  testified  tlieir  approbation*.  Otho  made  a  mild 
and  gracious  speech  to  the  senate.  The  remaining  time  of  his  con- 
sulship he  divided  with  Vlrgiaius  Rufus,  and  he  left  those  who  had 
been  appointed  to  that  dignity  by  Nero  and  Galba  to  enjoy  it  in  their 
course.  Such  as  were  respectable  for  their  age  and  character,  he 
promoted  to  the  priesthood ;  and  to  those  senators  who  had  been 
banished  by  Nero,  and  recalled  by  Galba,  he  restored  all  their  goods 
and  estates  that  he  found  unsold :  so  that  the  first  and  best  of  tlie 
citizens,  who  had  before  not  considered  him  as  a  man,  but  dreaded 
him  as  a  fury  or  destroying  demon  that  had  suddenly  seized  the  sest 
of  government,  now  entertained  more  pleasing  hopes  from  so  pro- 
mising a  beginning. 

But  nothing  gave  the  people  in  general  so  high  a  pleasuref,  or 
contributed  so  much  to  gain  him  their  aiFectioiis,  as  his  punbhing 
Hgellinus.  It  is  true,  he  had  long  sufFered  under  the  fear  of  puakb- 
ment,  which  the  Romans  demanded  as  a  public  debt,  and  nnder  a 
complication  of  incurable  distempers.  These,  together  widi  iia  in- 
famous connexions  with  the  worst  of  prostitutes,  into  which  U*  mt- 
sions  drew  him,  though  almost  in  the  arms  of  death,  were  ecaaaaai 
by  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  as  the  greatest  of  poiudsiiaiab,  ami 
worse  tliau  maAiy  deaths.  Yet  it  was  a  pain  to  the  "•'  ■  vnu^ 
that  he  should  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  after  so  main-  rvrfTnc : 

•  Otho  exempted  th«  soldiers  from  t\ie  fce»  which  tWj  tai  pi 
furloughs  and  oilier  immunities;  but  at  t\ic  Mme  time  proaiiieiiii. 
on  allreuonablc  occasions,  out  of  bis  own  rcTcaue.  la 
the  fourth  part  of  a  legion  was  often  absent,  and  Uic 
aiore  corrupteri. 

t  In  the  close  of  the  day  on  ntiicli  be  wu  iaaafBOMw 
4ea(b. 


bad  been  deprived  of  it  through  his  means.  He  was  tbeoatlii 
country-house  near  Sinuessn,  and  had  vesseb  at  anchor,  Rt4;B 
carry  iiim  on  occasion  to  some  distant  country.  Otlw  sent  to  lit 
there;  and  he  first  attempted  to  bribe  the  messenger  with  Urge  MB 
to  suf!t:r  him  to  escape.  When  he  found  that  did  not  take  efixt^k 
gave  him  the  money  notwithstanding;  and  desiring  only  to  be  (i> 
dulged  a  few  moments  till  be  had  shaved  himself,  he  took  the  mi 
and  cut  his  own  throat. 

Besides  this  just  satisfaction  that  Otho  gave  the  people,  it  wb  a 
Bost  agreeable  circumstance  tliat  he  remembered  none  of  his  pmiet 
quarrels.  To  gratify  tlie  populace,  he  suffered  them  also  at  fints 
give  him  in  the  theatres  the_name  of  Nero,  and  he  made  oo op- 
position to  those  who  erected  publicly  the  statues  of  that  etnpetr:. 
Nay,  Claudius*  Rufus  tells  us,  that  in  the  letters  with  which  ik 
couriers  were  sent  to  Spain,  he  joined  tite  name  of  Nero  to  tlutoi 
Otho:  but,  perceiving  that  the  nobility  were  offended,  he  madcn 
of  it  no  more. 

After  his  government  was  thus  established,  the  prsetorian  coboro 
gave  him  no  small  trouble,  by  exhorting  him  to  bctvare  of  many  pa- 
sons  of  rank,  and  to  forbid  them  ths  court :  whether  it  was  that  thcit 
affection  made  them  really  apprehensive  for  him,  or  whether  it  •• 
only  a  colour  for  raising  commotions  and  wars.  One  day  the  empe- 
ror  himself  had  sent  Crispiuus  orders  to  bring  the  sc%'eQteeath  cobot 
from  Ostia,  and,  in  order  to  do  it  without  interruption,  that  oSco 
began  To  prepare  for  it  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and  to  pack  up  tk 
arms  in  waggons:  upon  which  some  of  the  most  turbulent  cried  oat, 
that  Crispiuus  was  come  witli  no  good  intention,  that  the  senate  brf 
tome  design  against  the  government,  and  that  the  arms  he  wasgoiaf 
to  carry  were  to  be  made  use  of  against  Cssar,  not  for  him.  Tkii 
notion  soon  spread,  and  exasperated  numbers;  some  laid  hold  on  tke 
waggons,  while  others  killed  two  centurions  who  endeavoured  to  qodl 
the  mutiny,  and  Crispinus  himself.  Then  the  whole  party  armed, 
and  eidtortiiig  each  other  to  go  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  thqf 
marched  strait  to  Rome.  Being  informed  there  that  eighty  setutot 
supped  with  him  that  evening,  they  hastened  to  the  palace,  sayii>{» 
Tlicn  was  the  time  to  crush  all  C«sar's  enemies  at  once.  The  citj 
was  greatly  alarmed,  expecting  to  be  plundered  immediately.  Tha 
pqdacc,  too,  was  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  Otho  himself  in  ■>• 
speskablc  distress ;  for  he  was  under  fear  and  concern  for  the  »cds- 
tors,  while  they  were  afraid  of  him,  and  he  saw  they  kept  their  rjt» 
fixed  upon  him  iu  silence  wad  extmne  coosteroatioo;  scow  hgriag 
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even  brought  their  wives  with  them  to  supper.  He  therefore  ordered 
the  principal  officers  of  the  guards  to  go  and  speak  to  the  soldiers, 
and  endeavour  to  appease  them,  and  at  the  same  time  seut  out  his 
guests  at  another  door.  They  had  scarce  made  their  escape,  wheo 
the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  room,  and  asked  what  was  become  of  the 
enemies  of  Caesar.  The  emperor  then,  rising'  from  his  couch,  used 
many  arguments  to  satisfy  them,  and,  by  entreaties  and  tears,  at  last 
prevailed  upon  them  with  much  difficulty  to  desist. 

Next  day,  having  presented  the  soldiers  with  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  drachmas  a-mao,  he  entered  the  camp.  On  this  occasion  he 
commended  the  troops  as  in  general  well  affected  to  his  govern- 
ment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  told  them  there  were  some  designing 
men  amongst  them,  who  by  their  cabals  brought  his  moderation  and 
their  fidelity  both  in  question :  these,  he  said,  deserved  their  re- 
sentment, and  he  hoped  they  would  assist  him  in  punibhing  them. 
They  applauded  his  speech,  and  desired  him  to  chastise  wiiatever  per- 
sons he  thought  proper;  but  he  pitched  upon  two  only  fut  capital 
punishment,  whom  no  man  could  possibly  regret,  and  then  returned 
to  his  palace. 

Those  who  hadt^onceived  an  affection  for  Otho,and  placed  a  confi- 
dence in  him,  admired  this  change  in  his  conduct ;  but  others  tTiought 
it  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  policy  which  the  times  necessarily  re- 
quired, and  that  be  assumed  a  popular  behaviour  on  acccuat  of  the 
impending  war :  for  now  be  had  undoubted  iiitelligence  that  Viteilius 
bad  taken  the  title  of  emperor,  aad  all  the  ensigns  of  supreme  pc/wer, 
•od  couriers  daily  arrived  with  news  of  coatinoal  bdditiofks  to  his 
party.  Other  messengers  als'j  arrived  with  aocounu  that  wt  forses 
ID  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Mr&ia,  with  their  generals,  bad  <ieciared 
for  Otho.  And  a  few  davc  after  he  received  Mipag  iertert  bam 
Mocianus  and  Vespasian,  who  both  commanded  cutzjcrcias  aiBuet, 
the  one  in  Syria,  and  the  other  in  Jodea. 

£lated  with  this  intelligence,  Le  wrote  to  Vi'^Ulus,  atdriia^  luat 
not  to  ax|Nre  to  things  above  his  rack,  xad  ptvaiibcd.  In  case  be  de- 
sisted, to  supply  him  liberally  with  mooer,  aud  ^re  ium  a  dtr  is 
which  he  might  spend  his  days  in  pleasure  ai>d  repute.  XataJin  as 
first  gave  him  an  answer,  in  which  ridicule  was  ^tmfatd  wjob  c^ 
viiity :  but  afterwards,  being  botli  iiK»rciagklv  exa^enoc^SKT  ws'xs 
to  each  other  in  a  style  of  the  bitterect  isvecurc :  not  ifcac  tier  xui^ 
tual  reproaches  were  grouudless,  but  it  was  ^dwnid  kr  ^  tae  v.  li^ 
suit  the  other  wiUj  wliat  luigbt  witii  equal  jaajcr  Ic  v.jtvjs'.  '.-^ 
both :  for  their  charges  ctinsiued  of  pwniipttor^  c&hm^,  juta^sfc- 
city  for  war,  their  former  pvren  r,  abd  inimrii  dbte;  aaeii  aRJe^f*. 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  waich  of  thm  idd  the  adnaapr;. 
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As  to  the  stories  of  prodigies  aud  a^^paritioos  at  that  time,  tns:; 
tlicm  were  founded  upoit  vague  r<  ports  that  could  oot  be  tra>    j 
their  author:  but  in  the  capitol  there  was  a  Victory  mounted  u 
chariot,  and  numbers  of  people  saw  hir  let  the  reios  bill  flut  uf  io 
hands,  as  if  <^;>i'  Imd  lost  the  power  to  hold  them :   and  in  the  i&ladrf 
the  Tiber,  the  statue  of  Juliua  Cesar  turned  from  west  to  e«t,«ii^ 
out  either  earthquake  or  whirlwind  to  move  it ;  a  circumstancr  «rUei 
is  said  likewise  to  have  liappencii  when  Vespasian  o|>eiily  took  117x1 
bim  the  direction  of  afiairs.     The  inundiition  of  the  Tiber,  too,  m 
considered  l)y  the  populace  as  a  bad  omen.     It  was  at  a  time,  icdni 
when  rivers  usually  overflow  thei^  banks;   but  the  flood  never  roscM 
high  before,  nor  was  so  ruinous  in  its  cHects;    for  now   it  laii)  IkH 
part  of  the  city  under  water,  particularly  the  corn-market,  and  caiwi 
a  famine  which  continued  for  some  days. 

About  this  time  news  was  brought,  that  Cecina  and  Valet»,  wlw 
acted  for  Vitellius,  had  seized  llic  passes  of  the  Alps  :  and  in  Roint 
Dolahelln,  who  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  was  suspecled  by  the 
guards  of  some  disloyal  design.  Otho,  cither  fearing  him,  or  mw 
other  whom  he  could  influence,  sent  him  to  Aquinum,  with  assar- 
ances  of  frfcndly  treatment.  When  the  emperor  came  to  select 
officers  that  were  to  attend  him  on  his  march,  he  appointed  Locm 
the  brother  of  Vitellius,  to  be  of  the  number,  without  cither  promot- 
ing or  lowering  him  in  point  of  rank.  He  took  also  particular  care 
of  the  mother  and  wife  of  Vitellius,  and  endeavoured  to  put  ihcmia 
a  situation  where  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  government  of  Rom 
lie  gave  to  Flavins  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian;  either  withu 
intention  to  do  honour  to  Nero,  (for  he  had  formerly  given  him  thit 
appointment,  and  Gaiha  had  deprived  him  of  it),  or  else  to  sImmvUi 
affrction  to  Vcspa«inn,  by  promoting  his  brother. 

Otho  himsL-ir  stopped  at  Brixillum,  a  town  in  Italy,  near  the 
and  ordered  the  army  to  march  on  under  the  conduct  of  his 
nauts,  Marius  CcUus,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  Gaulus,  and  Spurioa, 
ficcrs  of  great  reputation :  but  they  could  not  pursue  the  plan  rf 
operations  thev  had  formed,  by  reason  of  the  obstinacy  and  disorderly 
behaviour  of  the  soldiers,  who  declared  that  they  had  made  the  em- 
peror, and  they  would  be  commanded  by  him  only.  The  enemy's 
troops  were  not  under  much  better  discipline;  they,  too,  were  rcfric- 
tory  and  disobedient  to  their  officers,  and  on  the  same  account;  yet 
they  had  seen  service,  and  were  accustomed  to  fatigue ;  wbcnai 
Otho's  men  h.id  been  used  to  idleness,  and  their  manner  of  livioj 
was  quite  diflerpnt  from  that  in  the  field:  indeed,  they  had  spent 
most  cif  their  time  at  public  specta<^les  and  the  entertainments  of  the 
thcatrr,  and  were  come  to  that  degree  of  iosolcoce,  tliat  they  did  ool 
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pretend  to  be  unable  to  perform  the  services  they  were  ordered  opoO) 
but  affected  to  be  above  them. .  Spurina,  who  attempted  to  use  com- 
pulsion, was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  them.  They  spued  no 
manner  of  abuse,  calling  him  traitor,  and  telling  him  that  it  was  he 
who  ruined  the  affiiirs  of  Caesar,  and  purposely  missed  the  {kirest 
opportunities.  Some  of  them  came  in  the  night,  iptoxicatea  with 
liquor,  to  the  tent,  and  demanded  their  discharge,  "  For  they  had  to 
go,"  they  said,  "  to  Ceesar,  to  accuse  him." 

The  cause,  however,  and  Spurina  with  it^  received  some  benefit 
from  the  insult  which  these  troops  met  with  at  Placentia.  Those  of 
Vitellius  came  up  to  the  walls,  and  ridiculed  Oiho's  roeu,  who  were 
appointed  to  defend  them;  calling  them  pliyctai  and  dancer«,  fit  only 
to  attend  the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games,  fellofrs  who  knt-w  nothing 
of  war,  who  had  not  even  made  one  campaign,  who  were  swuln  op 
with  pride,  merely  because  they  hod  cut  off  the  bca-:  >.*  n  ^nn  nu' 
armed  old  man,  (meaning  Galba);  wretches  that  durst  not  look  men 
in  the  foce,  or  stand  any  thing  like  a  fair  and  open  battle.  Tl:ey 
were  so  cut  with  these  reproaches,  and  so  desirous  of  revenge,  that 
they  threw  themselves  at  Spurina's  feet,  and  begged  of  fairn  to  com- 
mand and  employ  them  od  whatever  service  he  thought  proper,  as- 
siuing  him  that  there  was  neither  danger  nor  Labour  which  they  would 
decline.  After  this  the  enemy  made  a  vigr^ruus  attempt  upon  the 
town,  and  plied  their  batteiing  engines  with  all  their  force;  birt  .Spu- 
rina's men  repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  by  thac  ronuw 
kept  possession  of  one  of  the  most  re&pcctabie  and  most  fkjni'tMa^ 
towns  in  Italy. 

It  must  be  observed  of  Otiio's  officers  in  general,  tlot  tbev  were 
more  obliging  in  their  behaviour,  both  to  ciiie»  aud  prime  persoM, 
than  those  ot  Vitellius.  Cecina,  one  of  the  Litter,  bad  iMtSiint  y*- 
pular,  either  in  his  address  or  his  figure.  He  was  of  a  rijtt^cie  mk-, 
and  most  uncouth  appearance ,  for  he  wore  breeci^e*  a,  jd  long  Haentf 
in  the  manner  of  the  Gauls,  even  when  his  staodwd  was  ft<>eaK^  t$A 
whikt  be  gave  his  insuuction»  to  Roman  officers.  Hit  tiiie  iutkjm«i 
him  on  hoiseback  in  a  rich  dress,  and  was  ttueuAti  m  a  ct^eet  f«r/ 
of  cAVT^ij.  Fabius  Vaiens,  the  other  geueraJ.  iuid  a  fmsaKm  ix  •»>- 
ney,  which  was  oot  to  t>e  satisfied  by  any  pJuxW;  Cumb  jjk  *»jauj,  'x 
exactions  and  ccoinbu'.bbs  fri^n.  the  ailitS}  iamimmtii  vuk.  ut  it^t 
believed  to  proceed  mcie  iioM.y,  for  the  talMrCif  cuubA.-  j  ^.ni  a*  ut 
went,  and  thceiore  «.is  riot  up  at  tt«e  cna  aeticeu  Siic<e,  ..juvt^, 
accosc  Cecilia  ot  ha^teiiiij?  to  give  tiir*.t  vtiiat  rut  term-  -J. 
Valeni,  in  order  tr^at  trie  victorr  ci'.fpt  ut  iA  i,»vmi.r.  ti.t,  'jot^ja 
otber  las  fku.U;  tL?j  charged  Ltot  ucft  <nj}f  ■wn&.  icSKMir  <  *a.  ia>- 
ttaaovaib^K  time,  tut  with  XM.  mmmvmv^  -JUi  ttmaati,  v.  gj-miaf 
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am  he  ought  to  have  done;   all  which  errors  nearly  mined 
of  his  party. 

Cecina,  after  his  repalse  at  Placentia,  marched  against 
another  rich  and  great  city.  In  the  mean  time,  Anoius  Galks, 
was  ^ing  to  join  Spurina  at  Placentia,  bad  intelligeaoe  by  dv 
titat  he  was  rictorioits,  and  tliat  the  siege  was  raised.  Bot 
fonned  at  the  same  time  that  Cremona  was  ia  danger,  he 
forces  thither,  and  encamped  very  near  the  enemy.  Afterwards 
officers  brought nn  reinforcements.  Cecina  posted  a  snong  bg^ 
infantry  under  cover  of  some  trees  and  thickets;  after  which  ht 
dered  his  ea\-alry  to  advance,  and,  if  the  enemy  attacked  thca^ 
give  way  by  degrees,  and  retire,  until  they  had  drawn  tiicm  into 
ambuscade.  But  Celsus,  being  informed  of  his  intention  bj 
deserters,  advanced  with  his  best  cavalry  against  Cecina's 
and,  upon  their  retreating,  he  pursued  with  so  much  caution,  tiaik 
surrounded  the  corps  that  lay  in  ambush.  Having  thus  put  theffl 
confusion,  he  called  the  legions  from  the  camp;  and  it  appean, 
if  they  had  come  up  in  time  to  support  the  horse,  Cecina's  wink 
army  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces:  but,  as  Paulinus  adfancedfOf 
slowly*,  he  was  censured  for  having  used  more  precaution  tliiabt 
came  a  general  of  his  character.  Nay,  the  soldiers  accused  iiia  i 
treachery,  and  endeavoured  to  incense  Otho  against  him.  iiuisliaf 
that  the  victory  was  in  their  hands,  and  that,  if  it  was  not  compidt, 
it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  mismanagement  of  their  generals.  Otha 
did  not  so  much  believe  these  representations,  as  be  was  willia);  to 
appear  nut  to  disbelieve  them.  He  therefore  sent  liis  brother  Tilb- 
nus  to  the  army,  with  Proculus,  the  captain  of  his  guard:  TititaM 
had  the  command  in  appearance,  and  Proculus  in  reality.  Cebus  ud 
Paulinus  had  the  title  of  friends  and  counsellors,  but  uot  the  km 
authority  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 

The  enemy,  too,  were  not  without  their  dissatisfactions  aod  disor- 
der, particularly  amongst  the  forces  of  Valens:  for  when  they  w«m 
informed  of  what  happened  at  the  ambuscade,  they  expressed  tltcir 
indignation  that  their  general  did  uot  put  it  in  their  pow^er  to  be  tiicrt^ 
that  they  might  have  used  their  endeavours  to  save  so  many  bnit 
men  who  perished  in  that  action.  They  were  even  inclined  to  del- 
patch  him;  but  having  pacified  them  with  much  difficulty,  be 
tramped,  and  joined  Cecina. 


*  Ticitoi  telli  oi,  dial  Paulinui  wat  oatatmlljr  »lo«  and  irmotvte.    Oa  thh 
kc  charges  tuia  with  two  crron ;  rtie  lint  wa*.  that,  iuitead  »(  adiranciug  imoadiatfly 
llic  charge,  iwd  tupportiog  hit  catalry.  kc  trilled  awaj;  th:  tiuic  ui  fiUiug  np  llw  bi 
the  aeeond,  that  he  did  not  atail  hiaMtlf  ot  the  diwrdei  of  ibc  csc»jr,  but  (eiuuit^ 
tiM  carljf  •  rtocal. 
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with  Iciicrs  from  Oiho,  ordering  them  to  make  no  longer  delay,  but 
ed  to  the  attack  without  losing  a  momcDt's  time.  They  thea 
decaivped  of  course,  and  went  to  seek  the  enemy.  The  news  of  their 
approach  tlirow  Cecina  into  great  confusion;  and  immediately  quit- 
ting his  works  and  post  upon  the  river,  he  re|)aired  to  the  camp, 
where  he  k,\nn\  aiost  of  tlie  soldiers  armed,  and  the  word  already 
given  by  Valciis. 

During  the  time  that  the  infantry  were  formiog,  the  best  of  the 
cavalry  were  directed  to  skirmish.  At  that  monient  a  report  was 
spread,  from  whiit  cause  we  cannot  tell,  amongst  Otlio's  van,  that 
Viiellius's  officers  were  coming  over  to  their  party.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  tlioy  ajiproachei),  they  saluted  tliem  in  a  friendly  manner, 
calling  them  fcllow-soldicrs:  but,  insicud  of  receiving  the  appella- 
tion, ihey  answered  with  a  furious  and  hostile  shout.  The  consc- 
qurnce  wus,  that  the  persons  who  made  the  compliment  were  dispi> 
rittd,  and  the  rest  suspected  them  of  treason,  'liiiswas  tlic  first 
thing  that  disconcerted  Otho's  troops,  for  by  this  time  the  enemy 
had  charged:  besides,  they  could  preserve  no  order;  titc  intermix- 
ture of  the  baggage,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  preventing  any 
regular  movement:  for  the  ground  was  so  full  of  ditches  and  other 
inequalities,  that  they  were  forced  to  break  their  ranks  and  wheel 
aliout  to  avoid  them,  and  could  only  fight  in  small  parties.  There 
were  but  two  legions,  one  of  Vitellius's  called  t/ie  devourer,  and 
one  of  Otho's  called  the  succourer,  which  could  disentangle  thcm- 
Eelves  from  the  defiles  ai^d  gain  the  open  plain.  These  engaged  ia 
a  regular  battle,  and  fought  a  longtime.  Otho's  men  were  vigorous 
and  brave,  but  iliey  had  nut  seen  so  much  as  one  action  before  this; 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  Vitellius  had  much  experience  in  the 
field,  but  they  were  old,  and  their  strength  decaying. 

Otho's  legion  coming  on  with  great  fury,  mowed  down  the  first 
ranks  and  took  the  eagle.  The  enemy,  filled  with  shimie  and  re- 
sentment, advanced  to  chastise  them,  sU  w  Orpludius,  who  com- 
manded tlie  legion,  and  took  several  standards.  Against  the  gladi- 
ators, who  had  the  reputation  of  being  brave  fellows,  and  excellent 
at  close  fighting,  Alpheuus  Varus  brought  up  ti)e  Batavians,  who 
came  from  an  island  formed  by  the  Rhine,  and  are  the  best  cavalry 
in  Germany.  A  few  of  the  gladiators  made  head  against  them,  but 
the  greatest  part  fled  to  the  river,  and  falling  in  with  some  of  the  ene- 
my's infanti7  ^^^^  *'3*  posted  there,  were  all  cut  in  pieces.  But 
none  behaved  so  ill  that  day  as  the  preetorian  bands:  they  did  not 
even  wait  to  receive  the  enemy's  charge,  and  in  their  flight  they 
broke  through  the  troops  that  as  yet  st6od  their  ground,  and  put 
tlicm  lu  disorder.     Nevertheless,  many  of  Otiio':»  ucn  were  irre- 


sistible  in  tlie  quarter  where  they  fought,   and  oponcd  a  way  tbni^ 
the  victorious  enemy  to  their  camp.     But   Proculus   aiul  P»Jim 
took  another  way ;  for  they  dreaded  the  soldiers,  whoalreadj 
ed  their  generals  for  the  loss  of  the  day. 

Annius  Gallus  received  into  the  city  all  the  scattered 
endeavoured  lo  encourage  them  by  assurances  that  the  advanuge^ 
on  the  whole  was  equal,  and  that  their  troops  had  the  supcrioritf: 
many  parts  of  the  field.     But  Marius  Celsus  asscmhled  the  pri 
officers,  and  desired  them  to  consider  of  mc.nsures  that  might  or 

their  country "  After  such  an  expense  of  Roman  blood,"  siidht, 

"  Otho  himself,  if  he  has  a  patriotic  principle,  would  not  t:mp< 
fortune  any  more;  since  Cato  and  Scipio,  in  refusing  to  submit m 
Cjesar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  are  accused  of  iiaving  nnrnfce- 
san'ly  sacrificwl  the  lives  of  so  m:iny  brave  men  in  Africa,  notwiii- 
standing  that  they  fought  for  the  liberties  of  their  country.  FortsDC 
indeed,  is  capricious,  and  all  men  are  liable  to  suffer  by  her  incos- 
stancy;  yet  good  men  have  one  advantage  which  she  cannot  deprin 
them  of,  and  that  is,  to  avitil  themselves  of  their  reason  in  vrlat- 
ever  may  bcfal  them."  These  arguments  ])revailed  with  theofRcov 
and  on  sounding  the  private  men,  they  found  them  desirous  of  pea» 
Titianus  himself  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  send  ambasa 
dors  lo  treat  for  a  coalition:  in  pursuance  of  which,  Celsus 
Gallus  were  charged  with  a  commission  to  Cecina  and  V^alens. 
they  were  upon  the  road,  they  met  some  ccnturi«>ns,  wlio  iaf( 
them  that  Vitellius's  army  was  advancing  to  Betlriacum,  and 
they  were  sent  before  by  their  generals  with  proposals  for  an  acconi- 
modaiion.  Celsus  and  Gallus  commended  their  design,  and  de- 
sired them  to  go  back  with  them  to  meet  Cecina. 

When  they  approached  that  general's  army,  Celsus  was  in 
danger:  for  the  cavalry  that  were  beaten  in  the  afliiirof  the  ambi 
cade  hapj)ened  to  be  in  the  van;  and  they  no  sooner  saw  Celstis,  than 
they  advanced  with  loud  shouts  against  him.     The  centurions,  iiotr' 
ever,  pnt  themselves  before  him,  and  the  other  oflicers  called  out 
them  to  do  him  no  violence.     Cecina  himself,  when  he  was  info: 
cd  of  the  tumult,  rode  up  and  quelled  it;  and  after  he  had  m-idc 
compliments  to  Celsus  iu  a  very  obliging  mauuer,  accompanied  liim 
to  Hedriacum. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titianus,  repenting  that  he  had  sent  the  am> 
bassadors,  placed  the  most  resolute  of  the  soldiers  again  upon  the 
\\-ii11s,  and  exhorted  the  rest  to  be  assisting.  Hut  when  Cecina  rode 
up  and  oiiored  his  hand,  not  a  man  of  them  could  resist  hiiu.  Sodw 
saluted  his  men  from  the  walls,  and  others  o|K*ncd  the  gates;  after 
which  they  went  out  uud  mixed  with  the  troops  that  were  cominf  u{k 
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Instead  of  acts  of  hostility,  there  was  nothing  but  mutual  qarcsses 
and  other  demonstrations  of  friendship ;  in  consequence  of  which,, 
they  all  took  the  oath  to  Vitcllius,  and  ranged  themselves  under  his 
banner. 

This  is  the  account  which  most  of  those  that  were  in  the  battle 
give  of  it;  but  at  the  same  time  they  confess  that  tliey  did  not  know 
all  the  particulars,  because  of  the  confused  manner  in  which  they 
fought,  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground.  Long  after,  when  I  was 
passing  over  the  field  of  battle,  Mestrius  Florus,  a  person  of  con- 
sular dignity,  showed  me  an  old  man,  who,  in  his  yourh,  had  served 
under  Otlio  with  others  of  the  same  age  with  tiimself,  not  from 
inclination,  but  by  constraint*'.  He  told  me  also,  that  on  visiting 
the  field  after  the  battle,  he  saw  a  large  pile  of  dead  bodies  as  high 
as  the  head  of  a  man ;  and  upon  inquiring  into  the  reason,  he  could 
neither  discover  it  himself,  nor  get  any  information  about  it.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  there  was  a  great  carnage  in  case  of  a  general  rout, 
because,  in  a  civil  war,  they  make  no  prisoners)  for  such  captives 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  conquerors ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign a  reason  why  the  carcases  should  be  piled  up  in  that  manner. 

An  uncertain  rumour,  (as  it  commonly  happens),  was  first  brought 
to  Otho,  and  afterwards  some  of  the  wounded  came  and  assured 
him  that  the  battle  was  lost.  On  this  occasion  it  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary that  his  friends  strove  to  encourage  him  and  keep  him 

*  From  this  passage  Daci«r  would  infer,  that  the  life  of  Otho  was  not  written  hj 
Plntarcb.  He  says,  a  person  who  served  a  jtoung  man  under  Othp  coiiid  not  be  old  at 
the  time  when  Plutarch  can  be  supposed  to  have  visited  that  field  of  battle.  His  argii* 
meot  is  this :  that  battle  was  fought  in  t)ie  year  of  Clirist  sixty-nine :  Plutarcli  returned 
fforo  Italy  to  Cheronsa  about  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  in  the  year  of  Christ  ninety- 
three  or  ninety-foor,  and  never  left  his  native  city  any  more.  As  this  retreat  of  Plutarch's 
was  only  twenty-foui  or  twenty-five  years  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  he  concludes 
that  a  person  who  fought  in  that  battle  a  yoang  man  could  not  possibly  be  old  when 
Plutarch  made  tbe  lour  of  Italy;  and  therefore  conjectures  that  this,  as  well  as  tlielif« 
of  Galba,  roust  have  been  written  by  a  son  of  Plutarch. 

But  we  think  no  argument,  in  a  matter  of  such  importaiue,  ought  to  be  adduced 
from  a  passage  manifestly  corrupt :  for,  instead  of  nrx  vaXnint,  we  must  either  read 
/irjt  otrx  raXeiiot,  or  no*  it  vaXaioi  ctx,  to  make  either  Greek  or  sense  of  it. 

Lamprias,  in  the  Catalogue,  ascribes  these  two  lives  to  his  father.  Nor  do  we  sro 
such  a  dissimilarity  to  Plutarch's  other  writings,  either  in  the  style  or  manner,  as  war- 
rants us  to  conclude  that  they  are  not  of  bis  hand. 

Henry  Stevens  did  not,  indeed,  take  them  into  his  edition,  because  he  found  tbent 
amongst  the  opuicula ;  end  as  sonic  of  the  opiiscula  were  supposed  to  be  spurious,  be 
believed  too  hastily  that  these  were  of  the  number. 

We  think  the  loss  of  Plutarch's  other  lives  of  the  Emperors  a  real  loss  to  the  world, 
and  should  have  b'-en  glad  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  even  ia  the  lamt  impetf(9t 
candition,  as  to  the  text,  as  lliosc  of  GaJba  and  Otho. 
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from  despooding^:  but  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  to  him  oceefci 
■U  belief.     None  of  tbem  kft  hicDj  or  went  over  to  the  enemj, 
consulted  his  own  safety,  even  when  their  chief  despaired  of  )u>; 
the  contrar)-,  they  crowded  his  gates;   they   called    him  emptnrf 
tbey  left  no  form  of  application  untried;   they  kissed  his  hands;  tin 
fell  at  his  feet,  and,  with  groans  and  tears,  entreated  himMa 
forsake  them,  nor   give  tbem  up  to  their  enemies,  but  to 
their  hearts  and  hands  to  the  Inst  moment  of  their  lives.     The; 
joined  in  this  request:  and  one  of  the  private   men,  drawing 
sword,  thus  addressed  himself  toOiho:  "  Know,  Caesar,  what 
soldiers  are  ready  to  do  for  you;"  and  immediiitely  plunged  the 
into  his  heart.  * 

Otho  was  not  moved  at  this  affecting  sccbc,  but,  whh  a 
ful  and  steady  countenance,  looking  round  upon  the  compaof,  k 
spoke  as  follows ;  "  This  day,  my  fellow-soldiers,  I  consider  v 
more  happy  one  than  that  on  which  you  made  me  emperor,  mha 
see  you  thus  disposed,  and  am  so  great  in  your  opinion.  Butdc- 
prire  roe  not  of  a  still  greater  happiness,  that  of  laying  down  ic; 
life  with  honour  for  so  many  generous  Romans.  If  I  am  worthy  c( 
the  Roman  empire,  1  ought  to  shed  my  blood  for  my  country.  1 
know  the  victory  my  adversaries  have  gained  is  by  no.meaasdcctsin^ 
I  have  intelligence  that  my  army  from  Mysia  is  at  the  distanceof  but 
a  few  days  march;  Asia,  Syria,  anil  Egypt,  are  pouring  their  lem- 
ons upon  the  Adriatic;  the  forces  in  Judea  declare  for  us;  the  seoan 
is  with  us ;  and  the  very  wives  and  children  of  our  enemies  are  lo 
many  pledges  in  our  hands.  But  we  are  not  fighting  for  Italy  witk 
Hannibal,  or  Pyrrhus,  or  the  Cimbrians,  our  dispute  is  with  the  Ro- 
mans; and  whatever  party  prevailsj  whether  we  conquer  or  arecco- 
quercd,  our  country  must  suffer.  Under  the  victor's  joy  she  bleeds. 
Believe,  tlicn,  my  friends,  that  I  can  die  with  greater  glory  tlwo 
reign:  for  1  know  no  benefit  that  Rome  can  reap  frooi  my  victorv, 
equal  to  what  I  shall  confer  upon  her  by  sacrificing  myself  for  peact 
and  unanimity,  and  to  prevent  Italy  from  beholding  such  aooti 
day  as  this!" 

After  he  made  this  speech,  and  showed  himself  immoveable 
those  who  attempted  to  alter  his  resolution,  he  desired  his  fricntbi' 
and  such  senators  as  were  present,  to  leJive  him,  and  provide  for 
their  own  safety.  To  those  that  were  absent  he  sent  the  samecoiii> 
mauds,  and  signified  his  ]>lrasure  to  the  cities  by  letters,  tliat  they 
should  receive  them  honourably,  and  supply  them  with  good  convoys. 

He  thin  called  his  nephew  Cocceius*,  who  was  yet  very  yuung^M 
and  b.*dc  him  compose  himself,  and  not   fear  Vitellius._"  I  hart^ 
*  Ticitus  tad  i^aclauiiu  cilt  Itiiu  Cfcctiantu, 
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taken  the  same  core,"  said  he,  "  of  his  raoiher,  his  wife,  an:1  children, 
ku  if  they  had  been  my  own;  aud  for  the  same  reason,  I  mean 
for  ynur  sake,  I  deferred  the  adoption  which  I  intended  you:  fori 
thought  proper  to  wait  the  issue  of  this  war,  that  you  might  rciga 
with  me  if  I  conquered,  and  not  fall  with  me  if  I  was  overcome. 
The  Itfft  tiling,  my  son,  I  have  to  recommend  to  you,  is,  neither 
entirely  to  forget,  nor  yet  to  remember  too  well,  that  you  had  an 
emperor  for  your  uncle." 

A  moment  after,  he  heard  a  great  noise  and  tumult  at  his  gate. 
The  soldiers,  seeing  the  senators  retiring,  threatened  to  kill  them  if 
they  moved  a  step  farther,  or  abandoned  the  emperor.  Otho,  in 
great  concern  for  them,  showed  himself  again  at  the  door,  but  no 
longer  with  a  mild  and  supplicating  airj  on  the  contrary,  he  cast 
such  a  stem  and  angry  look  upon  the  most  turbulent  part  of  tiiem, 
that  they  withdrew  in  great  fear  and  confusion. 

In  the  evening  he  was  thirsty,  and  drank  a  little  water.  Then  he 
had  two  swords  brought  him,  and  having  examined  the  |X)ints  of  both 
a  long  time,  he  sent  away  the  one  and  put  the  other  under  liis  arm. 
After  this  he  called  his  servants,  and,  with  many  expressions  of 
kindness,  gave  them  money:  not  that  he  chose  to  be  lavish  of  what 
would  soon  be  another's;  for  he  gave  to  some  more,  and  to  some 
less,  proportioning  his  bounty  to  their  merit,  and  paying  a  strict  re' 
gard  to  propriety. 

When  he  had  dismissed  them,  he  dedicated  the  remainder  of 
the  night  to  repose,  and  slept  so  sound  that  his  chamberlains  heard 
him  at  the  door.  Eaily  in  the  morning  Itc  called  his  frcenman, 
who  assisted  him  in  the  care  of  the  senators,  and  ordered  hitn 
to  make  the  proper  inquiries  about  ihcni.  The  answer  he  brought 
was.  that  they  were  gone,  and  had  been  provided  with  every  thing 
they  desired:  n|K'ii  which  he  said,  "  Co  you,  tlien,  and  show 
yourself  to  the  soldiers,  that  (hey  may  not  imagine  you  have  as- 
sisted mc  in  despatching  myself,  and  put  ypu  to  some  cruel  death 
for  it." 

As  soon  as  the  frcedman  was  gone  out,  he  fixed  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  upon  the  ground,  and  Ii'>l(Iing  it  with  both  hands,  fell  upon  it 
with  so  much  force,  that  he  expired  with  one  gro.in.  Tiie  servants 
who  wailed  without  heard  tiie  groan,  and  burst  into  a  loud  lamen- 
tation, which  was  echoed  through  the  camp  and  the  city.  The 
soldiers  ran  to  the  gates  with  the  most  pitiable  waitings  and  most 
unfeigned  grief,  reproaching  themselves  for  not  guarding  their 
emperor,  and  preventing  his  dying  for  them.  Not  one  of  them 
would  leave  him  to  provide  for  liimscif,  tbuugh  the  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching. 
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Tbey  attired  the  body  in  a  magoificeot  manner,  and  prepnrii 
funeral  pile ;  after  which  th^  attended  the  procession  in  their  ■■ 
mour,  and  happy  was  the  man  that  coald  come  to  support  his  Ikl 
Some  kneeled  and  kissed  his  woond,  SMne  gaasped  his  hand,  id 
others  prostrated  themselves  on  the  groand,  and  adored  him  at  a  da- 
tance.  Nay,  there  were  some  who  threw  their  trat^bes  upon  Hxtflt, 
and  then  slew  themselres :  not  that  they  had  reccired  any  extmi- 
nary  favours  from  the  deceased,  or  were  afiraid  of  suflRsring  oodertk 
hands  of  the  conqueror;  but  it  seems  that  no  king  or  tyrant  was  act 
so  passionately  fond  of  governing,  as  they  were  of  being  govenied  bf 
Otbo.  Nor  did  their  affection  cease  with  his  death;  it  survived^ 
grave,  and  terminated  in  the  hatred  and  destruction  of  Vitellias.  (X 
that  we  shall  give  an  account  in  its  proper  place. 

After  they  had  interred  the  remains  of  Otbo,  they  erected  a  www- 
ment  over  them,  which,  neither  by  its  size  nor  any  pomp  of  epila^ 
could  excite  the  least  envy.  I  have  seen  it  at  Brixillnmj  it  waswij 
modest,  and  the  inscription  only  thus: . 

TO  THB  MEHORT  OV  MARCUS  OTHO. 

Otho  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  having  reigned  only  tine 
nonths.  Those  who  find  fault  with  his  life  are  not  more  respectdbk 
either  for  their  numbers  or-  for  their  rank  than  those  who  ap^ii 
his  death :  for  though  his  life  was  not  much  better  than  that(rfNc% 
yet  his  death  was  nobler. 

The  soldiers  were  extremely  incensed  against  Pollio,  one  of  Ac 
principal  officers  of  the  guards,  for  persuading  them  to  take  the  oi& 
immediately  toVitellius;  and  being  informed  that  there  were  itiB 
some  senators  on  the  spot,  they  let  the  others  pass,  but  soUdled 
Virginius  Rufus  in  a  very  troublesome  manner.  They  went  io 
arms  to  his  house,  and  insisted  that  he  should  take  the  imperial  titl^ 
or  at  least  be  their  mediator  with  the  conqueror :  but  he  who  hai 
refused  to  accept  that  title  from  them  when  they  were  victoiioiB, 
thought  it  would  be  the  greatest  madness  to  embrace  it  after  tbet 
were  beaten;  and  he  was  afraid  of  applying  to  the  Germans  in  their 
behalf,  because  he  had  obliged  that  people  to  do  many  things  con- 
trary to  tlipir  inclination.  He  therefore  went  out  privately  at  ano- 
ther door.  When  the  soldiers  found  that  he  had  left  them,  they  took 
the  oath  to  Vitellius,  and,  having  obtained  their  pardon,  were  en- 
rolled among  the  troops  of  Cecina. 
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Uxv.  1. 

Ixxv.  * 
Ixxvi.  1. 
txxYii.  z 

3480 
3«1 
3i00 

Ixxvrii.  9. 
txxvii.-i. 
Ixxxii.  3. 

3S|C) 

Ixxxvii.ii. 

3Si» 

txxxvii.4. 

I.>ixxviii,l 

35ir 

xci,  'i. 
xci.-4. 

3338 

\cU.  1. 

iaSf.' 

xcii.  if. 

3Mh 

xciii.  4. 

Kii< 

xciv,  1, 

3549 

xciv.  4. 

355i) 

XCV,  1. 

3S53 
3,iM 

3361 

SCV.  4. 

xcvi.  1. 
xcvi.  2. 

xcvii.  4. 

556? 
3560 

sues 

xcviii.  J. 
xcix.  1. 
xcix.  4. 

PobStcoU  csihI  (be  (bird  ttac  His  cnOeagaa  Hstatiai 
Pulnllat  dcdioJci  tbe  tCBptc  aT  Jspiter  CafitotiBn. 
Hoialiiu  Oida  dcfasdt  tbe  S«iMwt»a  bridge 
the  Tumn*- •--•••  —  ■••■  — ........... 

PubticoTa  die* ■*■■  * -•••**■•--••-»*.•* 

Zeno  Elcua  ftuwiilMd  -•-• • -•- 

Tbe  bMlle  of  iI*i«hiio - - 


CORIOL.\KCS  ii  bubhcd,  and  retires  to  ibc  V«bct- 

Hef<Miolii*i*bera  ■*'•***' --^-    *•- ..-».    .... 

CoTioliau]  bni^e*  Bane:  but  beiag  prvimiled  Bpcs 
by  liti  Mullter  to  retite,  ii  tcoocd  to  deaib  bj  tbe 
Valjci —  ■ --    .......... 

.iRISTTDES  11  buusbed  for  tea  jean,  bat  recalled  M 
tbe  eiptrmlMa  of  Ibtec • . .  •  .  . ,    .... 


niE^nSTOCLES— The  battle  ofSaUmb- 

The  bmtde  of  PItUea 

Tbucjdidu  H  bom ..---•..-»•- --  >•  • 

TbtmittiKlti  a  bauuhed  bj  tlie  Oxncism-  • 


CtMOX  belli  ibe  Penitiit  both  at  u«  uid  1«nd 

Socr>l«  ii  born,  he  Ined  71  ^ean --..■•...... 

CiiDon  d)».  Alcibiidesborn  tbrsaniejear.  Herwdotus 
*aud  Thue^drdo  flouritb :  the  Utter  ia  twclTe  or  ibir' 
tpea  jttr%  younger  tJi^Ti  the  [orm&T  ••«•.*••«.  ..  .« 

Piadsr  di»,  sigbtj  jeais  old •    -■..,.. 


PERICLES  (tirt  up  the  PetopanBMian  war,  wfaicb  Itita 
fT  jeaTi.  He  was  rer;  yuung  when  (he  KonaDs  ■£!){ 
the  UeceniTtrj  lo  Alheu*  for  Soh>o*a  lans^  *  .*._,... 

Petides  diei ,.  ,_ 

Plato  born.     Xenei  kilted  bj-  .\rtat>Bn(u ••-•...... 


X'ICtAS. — The  Albeniaiti  tindertate  the  Sitnliati  i 
Xiciu  keuten  and  put  to  death  m  Sicily . . 


ALCIDIADES  take*  refuge  at  Sparta,  ai>d   ■ftertrmrds 

aiootigit  the  Peniam --- ., 

Dioiijsiui  Lite  elder,  now  tyrant  ot  Sicily-  •  ■  • 

SophcM:lei  diefl,  ttgrd  91 .***•-...,,  .... 

Euripides  diet,  aged  73 - 


34B 


LVSAKDER   puti  an  end  ta  the  Pclaponiiesian    war 

and  cstiibliibei  the  thirty  tyrauti  at  Athena- , 

Tlira»ybulu»  etpcis  tbcln  -  - .  .  ,  ^  ^ 

Akibiadei  put  to  dead)  by  order  of  Pharnabaiua ^^^ 
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mi 


ss«. 

MS 


^ 


3*i 


m 


340     h\\\ 


341 


ART.\XERXES  MNEMUN  oTerthrows  his  brother  Cy-      S5i 
rui  ill  a  great  battle.      The  rutreat  of  lie  ton  thun^and 
Ureeki,  cunducted  by  Xeoopbun  • '  • [ 

Socratci  die»  •  ■  ■ j  ^jj 

AGJLSILAUS  aaccDda  the  Spartan  throne  .->'..-...,  J  33^ 

Lyiiuider  sent  lo  the  Jlelleffiont-- - |  j^7 

Agejniaus  dcft^als  tbe  Pe^siiui  caralrj.     L^'BAuder  dies.  [..-.. 
The  Roman}  loie  the  battle  of  Atlia s^t^ 


C.4MILLUS  retircJ  lo  Ardea 

Aristotle  born -» 

Octuoultcoe;  boq)  ' 


««*••>.    .!• 


•II!'  i 


4or 

«K 

403 

401 
4IM 

399 


3S)i 
S5W 


38f 


3«5  I  38d 
J69  I  38* 
3i%  1  37» 
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Amn. 
ilun. 


Olympiadl. 


Uemornbie  Actiotu  and  Eventi. 


in. 

Rnmt 


Yrt. 
B.C. 


S574 
3579 


3580 


3613 


3614 


.3616 
3619 
365;3 
36  jr^ 


363% 


3634 


363(i 


3643 


3670 


ci.  1. 
cii.  'Z. 


oil.  3. 


3584 

ciii.  1. 

358* 

ciii.  3. 

35»o 

ciii.  4. 

3586 

civ.  1. 

3587 

civ.  t. 

3588 
3589 

civ.  3. 
civ.  4. 

3593 
3594 
5596 

cv.  4. 
cvi.  1. 
cvi.  3. 

3598 

cviLi. 

360« 
3605 
3607 
3609 
3612 

cviii.  1 

cviii.  4. 

clx.  s. 

cix.  4 

ex.  3. 

ex.  4. 


CXI.  1 


CXI.  3. 

cxii.  X. 
cxiii.  it 
cxir.  1, 


CbsbriiK  drfeult  llic  Lacedieiuonisns 

Peace  brtwecii  ttie  Atlieiiiins  and  Lacedsmoniiuis. 
iniportant  battle  of  l^euitra 


The 


PELOPIDAS.  general  of  ihe  Thebans.  He  headed  the 
sacrfd  band  the  year  before  at  Leuctra,  where  Epa- 
raiooDdas  coinraatidf  d  in  chief 

Dionvsius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  dies,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  hii  ton 

iMcratea  fiuurislies 

TIMOLEON  kills  his  brother  Timophanes,  who  was 
setting  himself  up  tyrant  in  Carinth 

Pelopidas  defeats  Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Phcrie,  but 
falls  in  the  battle •-• 

The  famous  battle  of  Mantinea,  iu  which  Epaminondas 
though  victorious,  is  killed  by  the  son  of  Xcnophon  • 

Camillus  dies  •  •  •♦ 

Artazcrit's dies.     So  does  Agesilaus    •.... 


DION  eipels  Dionysius  Ihe  younger  • 

Aleiander  the  Great  born 

DfoQ  is  killed  by  Calippus 


DEMOSTHEN'ES  begins  to  thunder  against  Philip. 

Xenophou  dies,  a^eA  DO 

Plat*  dies,  a<ed  80  or  81 

Tiuoleon  sent  to  assist  the  Syracusaus 

Uiouysins  the  younger  sent  off  to  Corinth 

Epicurus  born 

The  battle  of  Cli»:ronea,    in   which   Philip    beats  the 

Athenians  and  i'hcbans 

Tiinolcoii  dies 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  is  declared  general  of 
all  Greece  against  the  Persians,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  Philip 

The  battle  of  Granicus 

The  battle  of  Arbela 

Porus  beaten 

Alexander  dies,  aged  :13.     Diogenes  dies  aged  90  •  •  •• 

Aristotle  dies,  aged  63 


cxv.  3.  PHOCION  retires  to  Polyperchon,  but  is  delivered  op 
by  him  to  the  .Athenians,  who  put  him  to  death  •  •  •  • 


CXVI.  1. 


EUMENES,  who  had  attained  to  a  considerable  rank 
amongst  the  successors  of  .Alexander  the  Great,  is 
betrayed  to  .\iiti};onus,  and  put  to  death 


cxvi.  -i.'  UE.METRIUS,  snrnnmed  Polioccrtes,  permitted  by  his 
I      father  Aiiti)^>nus   to  command  the   army  in  Syria, 

when  only  twenty-two  years  oi  age 

cxviii.  i.  He  restores  the  AUienians  to  their  liberty,  but  they 
chiMise  i«  remain  iu  the  wijrst  of  chains,  those  of  ser- 
vility and  meanneM.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  dies  ai 
Ileraclea,  aged  55.  Iu  the  year  before  (.'hrist  V88, 
died  Theupliiaslus,  aged  S.'i.  And  io  the  year  before 
Chiist  il85,  Theocritus  flourished 


cxxr.  1.1  PYRRHUS,  king  of  Epirus,  patset  over  into  Italy, 
I      where  he  is  tirlcatcd  b^  X.a:Tmus 
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419 
4W 
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430 


4.35 
437 

439 
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S74 
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361 


391 

360 

392 
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396 
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397 

354 

399 
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350 

405 

346 

408 

343 
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339 
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335 
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321 
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314 


313 
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37*1 

?74> 
S747 
3749 

37*J 


csli.  I 
cxli.  S. 

cxiti.  1. 

cxiti.  i. 

cxiiv.  i 

cxiir.  4 


cxiv  5. 


3754 


cxivi.  1 


37.">.\ 

cxlvi. 

2. 

37  (5(. 

cxiix. 

J 

3767 

cxlix 

J. 

37iJ7 

cxIix 

2. 

378! 

«liii. 

1 

.•MPC 

civ. 

1. 

37y.| 

civi 

1. 

3iWl 

civii. 

4. 

3804 


38i; 


clviii.  3. 


elxiv.  t. 


3B*. 

clxvii 

t 

3841 

?lxviii 

3 

384. 

clxix 

1 

3ii;)( 

clxxi. 

». 

3BS5 

clixii. 

«. 

S86X 

clxxiii. 

>. 

4M 


AGIS  «xn  CI.IOMENES  cMeapoTanes  with  Arun; 
lor  ArMo*.  bcin^  bnMa  by  rttriiii—L  calk 
AnCigooat  Iran  MMc4«a>a,  wlHcb  pune*  tb*  ruo  of 
Gnwc«  •••• •-- 


PHILOPCEMF.N.   thaty  yt*n  old    wbea  Cl< 

t-iok  Mrgmlopols.     Abotit  tlii*  ijiae  liveil  Umtuubml, 
MaKClla*.  Fjit>ii»  SItiiaot,  uid  Scipio  Africmaaa  •• 

llic  trcfvid  Punic  war,  wliich  luled  eighKcu  jaats. . . . 

Uaoinbal  b«ati  Ihc  toiual  Fldsuniui  at  Ibe  Tbraari 

lake 

Aud  the  coD<nl»  Varro  aad  ^Iratiittt  at  Caan«>  ....... 

He  »  bealrn  by  IklarceUus  at  Nola  ••-...■*•*....•.. 

Mar'tilui  uie»  h^racu>e -. ,    . 

Fakiiit  M  iiiini»  aeins  Tarentttn  ••.•...-.......... 

KAbiu»  Mauaiu^  (lie*  ..•••• *.••.-....,..    ,, 

S«i|>iu  tiiuinphj  for  his  coiu|wc«U  in  Africa.  .......... 

Tin  SVI'INCTIISFLAMIXIUS  elected   coosbI  at 
tlie  ni:!:  olJO 
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CATO  THE  CENSOR  mmi  «1  or  SI  ;eara  oM   whro 

FaImu.  Maiiiutt*  tuok  TareDlnm.     See  abore  ...... 

All  Gtcvit  r<'Si"rcd  to  her  litxrlj.  by  T.  Q.  Flaniinius. 
FlnaiitiMu  inniopl><;  Ucmctnut,  tlie  ton  of  PhJiu, 
and  Nabii,  Ivrant  of  l^acetlziuiio,  follow  bia  chariot- 

C^to  liiijifiphf  for  III*  conqurstft  lu  S|iajii  .  • .  .  .«..  .... 

Scifiio  Alricaiin>  diM 

Pbi!apu;meii  die> 

PAl  LUS  .ICMILirs,  then  firitconiul.  was  beaten  b* 
Haiiuibal  at  Caonte 

WhrTi  conirul  th«  Kcond  time,  he  conquered  Pcfseoa 
and  brought  him  in  chaini  to  Kome.  Terence  Saa- 
r  jshed ' 

PaDJB*  /tmiliui  diet 

Mariui  bora 

'I'hr  ihlril  Pnnic  war,  which  eontmiicd  fonryean.  Calu 
llie  Centur  die*--  •> 

Scijjiu  .V.miliuiiiit  de>tro;t  Carthage;  and  MDCBiniu!> 
Mck»  and  burnt  Corinth 

Cart)cadc»  dies,  aged  86-  • * ...*..••• 

Polvbiua  diet,  agrU  81 
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TIBEHIUS  AND  CAIUS  GRACCHUS.— The  Jaw.  of 
Caiut  Gracchui • , 

MARIVS  marchei  againit  Jugurlha.     Cicero  bom  ... 

Poinpey  born 

Marius,  now  conjiil   tbe  tecond  lime,  roarclict  aEaioil 

tlic  Cinibri ■ 

Juliui  Caaar  it  born  in  llie  aiitb  conwliliip  of  Mariui  - . 
Locrcliui  bom 

SYLLA,  after  hit  prclonhip,  ti-nt  inio  Cappadocta .... 
Maliei  hinuclf  maxct  of  Uvmo ••••< 
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Amm. 
Mm. 


OlfrnfUdM. 


tltmarMt  Action  mi  £Miiti. 


Rome.  B.a 


386« 
9867 

satis 


clxxuL  S. 


faka*  AtheiuL    Mwiik  dm  tbc  aac  jnr  • 


3869 


S870 

3871 

3874 

J877 

3879 

3881 
3887 

3891 


cUxiT.  3.  SERTORIUS  wnt  into  Spain 

dssiT.  3.  The  yoimgn  Marias  beaun  bjr  SyUa;  ^t  wan  aftat  he 
deftatePoDtiiuTelaaiaMatthagiteaofBaaw.  Sjlla 
anten  Ibe  cit;,  and  being  aieawd  distalor,  cxarciiei 
all  manner  of  araaltiai ••• 


clzziv.  4. 


clzzT.  1. 

CIZZT.  % 

dzxvi.  1 

dzxrii. 

clxxrii.  % 

clxxvii.  4, 
dxzix.  S. 

dxzx.  t. 


3897 
990* 

390S 


dxxxi.  4. 
dxxxiii.  1. 

dzxxiii.  2. 


3904 


clxxziii.S, 


3907 


3907 


3908 


3909 


CRASSUS  enridie*  himaclf  with  baying  tbe  eMatca  of 
perwDi  proieribed • 


POMPEY.  at  the  age  of  95,  ia  laat  into  A&iea  againat 
Domitiu^  and  beatiliiBi  • < 


CATO  OF  UTICA  wat  yoangar  tkaa  Poapcy ;  for  he 
was  bot  14  yean  old  when  Sjrila's  proaGri|KUuu  were 
in  tbeir  atmoat  tage • < 


CICERO  defends  Roscius  againat  the  |>raeticea  of  Sjlla. 
This  was  bis  first  poblic  pleading.  Alter  ihisheictires 
to  Aihrns  t*  finish  his  aludies 

S;lli>,  after  taa-ving  destroyed  abofe  100,000  Roman 
ciliaens,  proscribed  90  senatats,  and  MOO  Icuighta, 
resigns  liia  dictatorship,  and  dies  the  year  following' 

Pompey  manages  the  war  in  Spain,  against  SerMrlos  •  • 


666       85 


en 


vtt 


679 

674 
677 


LUCULLUS,  after  his  consabhip,  is  tent  against  Mitb-     ggQ 
ridates 

Seitoritts  assassinated  in  Spain,    Crassus  consbl  with 
Pompey • • 

Tigranes  conqnered  by  I<aculla* 

Mithridatet  dies.    Pompey  forces  tbe  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem.   Augustus  Cesar  bom 


689 


690 


81 
80 


•n 


78 


77 


74 


9905  clxxiiiL  4, 


3906  dxzxiv.  1 


cUxxiv.  t, 
dxzzi*.<4. 

ckzxiT.  3, 
dzuiv.4 


JULIUS  CiESAR  appointed  eantnl  with  Bibalos;  ob-    ^90       sr 
tains  Illyria  and  the  two  Gauls,  with  four  legions. 
He  marries  his  daughter  Julia  to  Pompey 

Crassus  is  talicn  by  llie  Parthian*,  and  (lain I 

Cssar  defeats  Pomp<-y  at  Phanalia.  Pompey  Siesinco 
Egypt,  and  is  assassinated  tbere-«>>* 

Csiar  makes  himself  matter  of  Alexandria,  and  subdues 
Egypt,  after  which  he  marches  into  Syria,  and  soon 
reduces  Pharnaces 

He  conquers  Juba,  Scipio^  and  Petreias,  in  Africa,  and 
leads  up  four  triumphs.  Previous  to  which  Cato  kiU» 
himself ;  •• 

Cear  defeats  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Monda.     Cneios 
falls  in  the  action,  and  Sextus  flies  into  Sicily.     Ca 
triumphs  the  fifth  time 

BRUTUS.— Casar  is  killed  by  Brutus  and  Caasiuf 
Brutus  passes  into  Macedonia •••• 
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MARK  ANTONY  beaten  the  same  year  by  Aogustus 
at  Modena.  He  retires  to  Lepidus.  The  trinuTirate 
of  Augustus,  Lepidus,  and  Antony,  who  divide  tbe 
empire  amongst  them  .••■• .••..,..•«••   . 

The  battle  of  Pfailippi,  in  which  Brntns  and 
being  overthrown  by  Auguatoa-and  Amlooy,  lay  «i 
hands  upon  tbemseUes • 

Antony  leagues  with  Sextos,  tli«  aom  of  Pnaipaj,^ 
Aogaitiis  •  •_ •  •. •••   •  •   •••••••-•••••-< 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  T\BLE. 


Airmn  tUe  Actiom  ama  £•«>» 


Jt.;i « ovxxiii.  *.,  IV  6t>i  Pi.nic  «™r,  wfaki  Ua(r4  94  jimi  . 
PhitapoMCu  bom-- 


o».<H-  CXX3S1.  9. 

KiS:'  cxxxij.  1 


STfT  cxxxix-t. 


ARATUS  of'^icyoo,  dctnovd  I 
tyrmanj  of  Nicocia  • 

AGI$   aickCLUUfEKESi 
Mr  AratM.  keia«  Wmm   by 


A  cn«!K»u>acu.  ■ 


OitmfiuU. 


J  T. 
Hlrir_  i. 


I 


CIXXUL  2 


9668    clxziT.^ 


clxxiT.  1 


3869 


clxxi*.  4. 


M70    dxxT.  1 


ri4o 

SERTORICS 

The  jwagcr  Mahu 
dcttaaFaatusTi 
CDtcisthedty, 


CR^SSCSi 

pertOBt  pnacrihed  ' 


PqHPEV,attkr  mgt of  iXm mm i^tm Miaem 

MUi 


CATX)  OF  CnCA  » 

wubat  14  jUB  ole  via  SfniJB*  I 


3871 

3874 

S877 

3879 

3881 
3087 

3891 


3897 


CIXZT.  i. 

clxxvi.  1 

clzxri.  4^ 

dzxTu.  i. 

clxXTii.4. 
clzxix.  i. 

clxxx.  «. 

clxxxi.  4. 
S90t|clxxxiu.  1 

SMSclxxxiiiS. 

39M 

3905 


clzxxiii.S, 
clxxxiu.  4. 


3906 
3907 

3907 


3908 


9907 


CICERO  aeicKb  B«c»>  i^aine  ijbe  ytMUs  «f  <«-^  ' 
Tha  wta  ba  fc«  p»bl»c  pirtnii^  .hjsa  iiii%ir-nr.,ctt . 
tu  Aifanu  to  £(i>i^  ■■  k^cuo *  ' 

^;l.'a,  aScr  hsTia^  itaammB  vhtmr  VKi,<n»  Bunx  \  gf^ 
alitem,  praaehked  90  icnaBih  an:  3iM>  "rnipiTt,  i 
nmgu  hat  iaaaatAif,  tad  ijtf  At  jva;  iuBsvi^-  1  ) 

Poapej  ■■■«gri Ike  ra a  ?f  mii,  i^iib  imw-jM  -  ■     err 

fiSS 


LCCULLCS,afierha 

nd»e% 

SenoTiot  ■ifiiimiJ  i 

f-'fj " 

Tignnct  cnxjaned  bj  LacaUai - 

Mithndatcs  diet.     Poape}-  toiea  At  tea^  <d  Jenna- 

lea.    AajBitat  Ccur  beta •• 


JUUCS  CESAR  afinialed  ombI  with  BiiMla*i  at- 
tains lilrna  and  the  cao  Gaaii,  neb  l<iar  ic^tbOL 
He  Buma  bis  daaghicr  J:.'ia  u  Paapcv -- 

CraMo*  u  lakcD  bj  tbe  Pulhaaaa,  aai  rfaia 

Ctaai  dcfeau  Puap^r  at  Plirnalia.  Paajwj  Einiiua 
Eg5p(,  audit  »miiiin»d  tbere*--**  •••••- 

Caeni  aaica  biiaidf  Batfrr  of  AJezaadria.  aad  laMiu^t 
Egjpt,  after  vfaicb  be  ■ill  hi  i  iuts  SjnM,  ^>i  kma 
reduce*  Phatnaccs 

He  eooqaen  Jaba,  Sapiav  aod  Pftiiiui,  ia  Ahica,  ao4 
leads  ap  four  thoapbi.     FtcricNn  tv  ahicb Calo Uis 


clxxxiT,  1 
clixxir.  t. 

clxxziT.-S. 


cUxxiT.  3. 


cIzuiT.  4 


Casar  defeats  tfae  tons  of  Paape;  at  Kaada.  CaciU' 
&Ib  in  ibe  action,  aadSextut  lies  intiiSteiij.  Ccs. 
triaaphs  tbe  ifib  liaw • 


BBUTDS.— Caav  is  killed  bj  Bratos  atd  Caauas- 
Bnifns  passes  into  Maoedoais 


MARK  AKTOKY  beaten  tbe  saae  jeai  bj  Aafuitut 
at  Hodena.  He  retires  ta  LrjMda*.  Tb«  uiaairirau 
of  Augoitas,  Lepidas,  aad  Anton;,  who  dir,dc  the 
enpiie  aaongn  theai  -  •  •• • ■ 

The  bauJe  of  Pbilippi,  ia  which  Bralu  aad  C^uus 
beingoTtitluoau  bj  Aagnstasand  Aataaj,  lajr  tmjiiii 
band*  apon  lheawl«ci •• 

Antony  leagBeawMhgnrtaMhe*— aTPnaftj, 
Aogolai ^•.  ..-.. 
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.lu. 


OivKpi^*' 


UtmtnUe  Aetitmt  and  fjtc^it. 


3M4 

Ho 
4467 


3470 

3174 

a47y 

ruso 

34«l 

3M(I| 


353.S 
35  J7 

3336 


3>».'i 


35 1< 


Ixviii.  3. 

Ixix.  3. 

Ixxii.  1 

Ixxii.  I 
Ixxiii.  1. 
Ixxiii.  2 

•  lx\iv.  t 


Ixxv.  1 
Ixxv.  t 

Ixxvi.  1. 

Ixxrii.  2 

Ixxvii.  3. 
Ixxvii.  4. 
Ixxxii.  3. 


35l9lxxxvii.v. 


Ixxxvti.i, 
KxxTiii.J 

xci.  'i 
xcx.A. 

xcii.  1, 

xcii.  i. 


XClll.  4 


XCIV.  I 


J54S      XCIT.  4. 


3i55( 


XCV.  > 


PuUicoU  coural  tbe  third  line.     His 

PuWilliu  dcdicalei  tbe  leaple  of  Ja|NlBr 
Hontias  Codes  defeiids  tbe  Subbcaa  invige 

the  Tutcana •• «. •• 

Publicolm  dies ....*••••••••• 

Zeno  Elcates  flourished ....••«•••• 

Tbe  battle  of  Marathon 


CORIOLAXUS  is  banished,  aod  retim  to  tk«  V«hei- 

Hrrodolus  is  bom ..•.......,.,     .... 

Coriolanuf  besiege*  Rome:  but  beiag  prcrailed  opoo 
by  liis  UHilher  to  retire,  is  stoned  to  deatJi  hj  tbe 
V'olsci ••  ........ 


.\RlSnDES  is  buisbcd  for  tea  jemn,  bat  rrc^ied 
the  espiratian  of  three*. •.••-. .*.«••. 

TItE>nSTOa.F.S.— Tbe  battle  ofSalaaiis 

The  baltlr  of  Plat.Ea 

Tbucydidc*  i«  borti >. ...**■.••••., 

Themistoclcs is  banished  \>j  tlic  Ostracista*.  ..••.... 


Ut 


I 
«3l  '  ■»' 

>.• 

«t  I  « 

9t9|« 
MS    • 


CIMON  beats  Ibe  Pcrtians  both  at  sea  aad  laod  *  >. 

Socrates  is  born,  he  lif  ed  7 1  jfears 

Cimou  dies.  Alcibiadcs  born  the  same  jtear.  Her*<iotiu 
'and  Thucvdidct  fluurish :  (he  latter  a  twelve  ar  Ikir- 
teen  years  youuger  iIkii  the  former  ••.......•..  .. 

Pindar  dies,  eighty  jearsold .•..  •.    ^'. ..... 


PERICLES  stirs  aptbe  Peloponaniaa  war,  whidi  last* 
t1  years.  He  was  rery  yuung  wiiea  the  Ramans  aeiu 
the  Uecemriri  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws 

Pel  ides  dies 

Plato  born.     Xerxes  killed  by  Artabana*.*  • . .' 


m 


<77 


««3 
ttK 

SOS 


Si 


XICIAS. — ^The  Atlienians  undertake  the  Sicilian  srar  . 
Nicias  beaten  and  put  tu  death  in  5icily  .*> 

ALCIDI.^DES  takes  refuge  at  Spocta,  aisd  afterwwds 

amongst  the  Persians • 

Oiunysius  the  elder,  now  tyraot  of  Sicil/> .••>..... 

Sophucles  dies,  aged  91 ••••«••<..• 

Euripides  dies,  aged  74 .....i........ 


LVSANDER  puts  an  end  to  the  Pelnpoanesian  war, 
and  rstablisbes  the  thirty  ty  ratHs  at  Athens-  •>••... 

Thrasybulus  expels  thciu *••.... 

Alcibiado  put  to  death  by  order  of  Pbamabaaua-  •  •  • 


*lf 


SS4 


34t 


»t8 


AKTAXERXES  MNEMOK  orcrthrows  his  brother  Cy- 
rus in  a  great  battle.  I'he  rclrral  u(  li.e  Ivn  thousanii 
Greeks,  cuodoctcd  by  Xeoopbua  • 

Socrates  dies • ...•,,..•.. 


355j 

XCV 

•» 

3554 

XCVI, 

1. 

3555 

XCVI. 

2. 

S56I 

xcvu. 

■». 

356» 

xcviii. 

1. 

35M 

XCIX. 

1. 

3569 

xcix. 

*■ 

AG£S1LACS  ascends  the  Spartan  Ibtoiie • 

Lysandcr  sent  to  the  llellr<pont 

Agesilaus  dc(<sis  the  Prrti>in  caTalry.     Lywitdet  dies. 
The  Romaitt  lose  tbe  battle  of  Allia  - .    


CAMILLUS  retinrs  le  Ardea 

Aristollr  bom ...... 

UeiuoUllcocs  \)9^^  ...•«••••( 


Ml! 


34i» 


S»« 
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S5« 


357 
364 


«0t 
«M 
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su 


365 
J«»l3n 
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^^b^«pwrfi.| 


tlcnoTakie  j^cliniit  itiiii  £cciif] 


In.      In. 
Uom*    UM, 


SiTi 
357'J 


35  SO 

3583 
;}5B4 
33W5 

3586 
358? 

3dse 

3iB!> 

359j 

^596 

3596 

3fiOi 
3605 

seor 

3619 


S613 
3fiM 


3fil6 
36S3 

sew 


sfisst 


seM 


Cl.    1 

cii.  S. 


cii.  3. 

ciii.  1. 
ciii.  9. 
ciii.  4. 

civ.  1. 

civ.  t. 

civ,  3. 
civ,  4. 

cv,  4, 
cvi,  1, 
CTl.  .3. 

cvii,!. 


CI'lll. 

cviii. 
cix. 

ex. 


ex.  4. 


CXI.  1 


CXI.  3, 

cxii.  t. 
cxiii.  H 
cxiv.  1, 


3636 


S$i3 


xru 


CXf .  3. 


CXVI.  1 


CSYI.  4.' 


Chabritii  drfejitk  tlic  LDCeilsutoniatis  -*  ** .* 

Pnce  hrtweim  the  AtlieiiiRD*  uid  Laced wt)i3ni*n>> 
tmportint  battle  at  Leuilt* 


Tlie 


PELOPIDAS,  general  of  the  Thebani.  He  hMded  tlie 
Mcrfd  band  ttiu  year  be(ar«  ■!  LeiKLn,  where  £p«- 
miootidw  cummiiiidtd  ju  chief 

Dion^iiiu  the  eldrr,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  die),  aad  i*  luc- 
ceeded  bj  bu  wxj  ...»**...,.,, ,..-.*..*,, 

lioeratei  Quuriabes ■  - 

TIUOLEOX  kills  hi>  brother  Tlimpbanei,  wbo  «u 
•eUmg  birmelt'  up  lyranl  in  Cariulb 

Pelcipiitai  defeat)  Alexaader  ibe  tyrant  of  FhiTie,  but 
fmil)  in  die  battle • -•••  .•••■••« 

The  faiBoui  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  wbjcb  KpamiaandAi 
Ihanjjh  victi>riauS|  i>  killed  by  the  tun  of  .Xcnoplion  - 

Cnmilliu  dies  •  •  >• i- 

Artaxerici  die*.    So  doei.  .Igetjlaoi    •>...•.••• 


DION  eipela  Diorijiiiu  the  yeangtr  ■ 

Atexj(nder  the  Great  Ixjrn 

DFoa  II  iilled  by  Calippiu 


DEM0STHENE3  begini  to  thunder  apumt  Philip. 

Xenophon  die«,  aitrd  90 - 

Plata  din,  aged  8U  iir  81 • 

Tioialeaa  aent  to  araiit  the  Syrieuiaiu  ••••.•• •  • 

Uiuuyuiu  lite  yuunger  xm  tiff  to  Curiiith 

Spicarai  born .......-.- »., ,.,.., 

The  battle  of  Chicronea.  in  which  Philip  beaii  the 

Atlieniain  and  Thcbyaa . 

Tiiaulcou  dies... ■• 


ALEXANDER  THt:  GREAT  il  declared  general  of 
all  Greece  nijaiiiit  the   Pertiaoi,    upon  the  death  of 

hi*  father  Philip 

The  battle  of  Granii;ui • ,,. 

The  baule  uf  Atbela - 

Porui  beaten.  > * • 

Alexander  diet,  aged  33.     Uiogene*  diet  aged  90  -  ■ 
Arialotle  diei,  aged  63 

niOCION  retire*  te  ParyperchoD,  bill  it  delivered  op 
by  him  to  the  Alheniana,  who  put  him  tu  daalh  -  - 

EUM£NE$,  who  had  attained  to  a  conii>lerihli>  rattl 
annugit  ilie    jucceuuri  of  Alrtatider  the  Ureal, 
betrayed  to  Anti^iiiw,  and  put  19  death  <••••>>. 


OEiMETRIUS,  itirnaiDed  Palioccrlfi,  pemiltad  by  hit 
I      falhei  AnliKunui   to  cuiumand  the   anay  in  Myria, 
when  only  twviit  y-twu  yean  .if  a^ge 
CXviii.  9,'  He  Ti-wurei  the  Aiheiuaru   tu  their  tibrtty,  lial  tiiey 

Icbriuae  In  remain  iti  the  ■•^ril  of  cliaiiu,  tUwM  wf  ter 
lility  and  lue anuria,      DioavMua,  lb«  tj  ruii.  Ok*  ai 
lleraciea,  aged  55.     In  tl.I-  year  iMfura  «;)■>■«  «M< 
died  IfaeopUintai,  aged  85.     And  ia  cite 
ChiiM  t85i  Tbtocriiut  floaritbad 

CXx«.l.!r¥ltSHCS,  king  of  EpM, 
I     ■here  Im  m  drieiled  b^  ' 
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31« 


3754 

375.S 
.17  6h 
37  b7 

37  (v 

37  8i 


34  Of. 
3-yi 
380) 

5801 


38s; 


3»4. 

;iH4i 

3B4. 


SB.V 


csli.  1 
cxii.  3. 
cxiii  I. 
cxiii.  t 
cxiiv.  • 
cxliv.  4 

cxK  3. 


cxivi.  1 

cxKi.  2 
cxiix.  1 
cxiix.  9 

cxIix.  } 

cliii.  1 


civ.  1 
civi.  1. 
civii.  4. 

civiii,  3 


clxiv.  9. 


clxvii.  *. 
Ixviii.  S 
clxii.  1. 


clxxi.  » 


AGiS  iXB  CLl,0)iEKE3  cMenporaries  vriili  AntM; 
fnr  Aralgi,  being  b««ica  b<r  Cleoaeaa^  cmflb  is 
AiMicooii*  (tool  M«cc4«ai*,  which  |w»c»  iba  naa  o( 
Gfccee  


PHTLOPtEifF.N.    thirty  yean   old    when 
t<.^k  Mrgiktpoli*.     About  thu  time  Uved  Ha 
MarceUni,  Fubiu«  Ukiiaut,  aud  Scipto  Afri 

llie  ircao<i  Punic  war,  which  luted  cichtcen  yt 

Hanuibal  beau  the  (ootoi  FUainiy*  <l  ibe  Tkrmava 
lake 

And  Ihc  coo^nU  Vatro  aod  ^flraitivs  at  Caaik**  -  • 

He  i*  beairn  by  Matcellut  at  Nola  ■•••••.•...  . 

JItr.-riiuj  t«ko»  Syrmciiv* 

FvKiiii  M  iittnu*  MUie*  Tareotua  --*•••••..... 

Viibiu»  Maiinioi  die«  ..••••...........•...«. 

$ci|>io  liiiimph}  tor  hu  coiu)imiI«  isx  Aftica.  •  • .  .  . 


TmSQl'IN'CTIliS  FLAUIMCSdectMl  consai  at 
the  «>:eot30 


5M 
536 

5» 

SM 


u 

Hi 


CATO  THE  CENSOR  wm  31  w  n  jc«n  old   «k« 

Fattit:*  Matiruus  took  Tarcninm.     Sec  abowe  ...... 

All  Grr«K:e  fsmted  to  her  libcrtr,  by  T.  Q.  Flaiuiniai. 
Flnuiiniiia  iriDiaplis;  Denetrius,  the  Mn  of  Phtlis, 
and  Nibii.  hrant  of  Laccd«uun,  fulloat  bu  eitariot- 

r«to  iiiiiinpht  Tor  hii  conquesti  lu  Spaia  ..•..••...., 

Sri(iio  Alrlcaiius  diet 

l'bi!opu:iueu  die» •••••••••»....., 


PAl  LIS  .ICMUU'S,  then  firtt  conttil.  ««a  beaten  by 

Ilaiiiiibal  at  CaD:.s 

When  c<'ii«ul  the  tecond  time,  be  conquered  IVn«aa 

and  brought  hint  lu  cbaint  lo  Konie,     Tcrenec  Ho%. 

riibed ' 

Paulet  /Lmilluf  diet  •••••<•••••  ^•••••.•••..,... 

Mariiis  bom     •....•• 

The  Ihiril  I'uiiir  war,  which  eontinocd  four  yean.     Caiu 

llie  CeiMur  dio-  ••' ••• 

Scijiio  .4-:iniliHnii«  detlroyi   Carthage;  and    Mataaiui 

tacki  and  burns  Corinth 

C>rii(ade>  diet,  aged  ii ••«••••..•. 

Volybiii*  diet,  aged  8t • ••• 
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TinEHlL'S  AND  CAIUS  GRACCHUS.— The  U« 
Caiiu  Uiaechut 


I  of 


MAKtVS  narche*  againti  Jugonfaa.    Cicero  bora  •  -  • 

Pnmpey  l>orn 

Marius,  now  consul   the  second  limCf  marches  againat 

llie  Cimbri ••..., 

Juliut  Cassar  is  born  in  tlie  siilh  consulship  of  Matins-  • 
Lucrelius  bom • • 


SYLLA,  after  his  pralorship,  tent  into  Cappadocia  • . . 
Makes  hiniKlf  owsler  vl'  Uonio f> 
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557 


Hun. 


Olfmfiadt. 


386U  clxxiil  3. 


9867 
38«8 


clxxiT.  :i. 
clxxiT.  3. 


HtnorabU  Milan  tui  £wat>. 


Yn. 

Reme. 


Yn. 
B.C. 


lakes  Atheiu^    Muiiu  diei  the  same  jear  ■ 


3869 


M70 

3871 

3874 

3877 

3879 

3881 
3B87 

3891 


3897 
390* 

3903 


clxxiT.  4, 


ClxXT.  1. 

clxx*.  t. 

clxxvi.  1. 

clxxn,  4. 

clxxrii.  i. 

cIxxTii.  4, 
clxxix.  2. 

clxxx.  t. 


SERTURIUS  sent  into  Spain 

The  younger  Marios  beaten  bjr  Sjlla;  yet  loon  after  he 
delcats  Pootiui  TeleuBa*  at  the  gatei  of  Home,  Sjrila 
cnteii  the  city,  and  being  cicMcd  dictator,  cxcrciaet 
all  manaer  of  crneltiet 

CR'VSSUS  enriche*  himaelf  with  baying  the  estates  of 
penons  proscribed 


POMPEY.  at  the  age  of  S5,  b  scat  into  Africa  against 
Doiiut>us>  and  beats  him • 


CATO  OF  UTICA  was  yoanger  than  Pompcy ;  for  he 
wds  but  14  years  old  when  Sylla's  proscriptions  were 
ia  their  utmost  tage  ••...•. 


clxxxi.  4. 
clxxxiii.  1. 

clxxxiii.  2. 


3904 
3905 


clxxxiii.  3, 
clxiiiii.  4. 


3907 

3908 
3909 


CICERO  defends  Roscius  against  the  practices  of  Sylla. 
This  was  his  first  public  pleading.  Atter  this  he  retires 
tu  .\thrns  t*  finish  bis  sludlcs 

Syl.'a,  after  having  destroyed  above  100,000  Ruman 
cilixens,  proscribed  90  senatars,  and  SiOO  kniglits, 
resigns  his  dictatorship,  and  dies  the  year  fuUowing- 

Pompey  manages  the  war  in  Spain,  against  Settorius  •  • 

LUCULLUS,  after  bis  consulship,  is  tent  against  Mith- 
ridates 

Sertorius  assassinated  in  Spain.  Crassus  conshl  with 
Pompey 

Tigranes  conquered  by  Lucullui 

Mithridates  dies.  Pompey  forces  the  temple  uf  Jerusa- 
lem.   Augustus  Cssar  bora 

JULIUS  Ci£SAR  appointed  cansnl  with  Bibolus;  ob- 
tains Illyria  and  the  two  Gauls,  with  four  legions. 
He  marries  his  daughter  Julia  to  Pompey 

Crassus  is  taken  by  the  Parthians,  and  slain 

Csesur  defeats  Pumpry  at  Fharsalia.  Pompey  Biesinto 
Egypt,  and  is  assassinated  there 

Catsar  makes  himselfmaster  of  Alexandria,  and  subdues 
Egypt,  after  which  he  marches  into  Syria,  and  soun 
reduces  Phamaces 

He  conquers  Jubu,  Scipio,  and  Petreios,  in  Africa,  and 
leads  up  four  triumphs.  Previous  to  which  Cato  kilU 
himself ; 

Csiar  defeats  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda.  Cneiui 
falls  in  the  action,  and  Sextus  flics  into  Sicily.  Cses^ 
triumphs  the  fifth  lime ^  • 


3906  clxxxi*.  1. 

3907  cUxxiv.  t. 


clxxxiv.4. 

cUxxiv.  3. 
clxxxtT.  4 


BRUTUS. — Cssar  is  killed  by  Brutus  and  Cassins- 
Brutus  passes  into  Macedonia 


MARK  ANTONY  beaten  the  same  year  by  Augustus 
at  Modena.  He  retires  to  Lepidus.  The  triumvirate 
of  Augustus,  Lepidus,  and  Antony,  who  divide  the 
empire  amongst  them 

The  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brains  and  Cossiut, 
being  overthrown  by  A  oguatua^nd  Antony,  lay  violent 
hands  upon  themielve* 

Antony  leagues  with  Sextos,  tlie  son  of  Pompey,  against 
Aogoatui  •■ .'Vi_"  ' ••'*■'!.•"•••• 
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m7,.    Olmi'^'. 


Mem»rmUc  Aetima  and  Eticntt. 


Yn.\h 
U 


S91C1 


39ie 


diixf .  1 


cUxiTJi,  ] 


39iadiixrii.  3. 

39tO|Clxii«ii.4. 


59-iT 
SI'S  I 

396* 
HOI 

I  4019! 


cicir,  a. 

ccii.  4. 
cciii.  I. 

ccxi.  i 

cctij.  1. 


Augusliu  and  Amoiij  renen-  tlicir  Irimdsliip  after  ttw 
deftlh  of  FulTlBt  uid  Antt^n^  iD&rrres  OctBTJit  ----«■ 

Augvstui  »iid  Amony  again  embroiled ■ 

llic  bnltle  or  Actian,  Autony  it  beaten,  and  fliei  toto 
tgjfpt  wiih  Cleop»tT*- ■-• .............. 

Auguitui  aakei  hinuelf  oiuter  of  Alexandria.  Aistooj 
and  Cleopacrm  deitruj  tfaeioseire^  -  *-•-«*••>  ••*•-* 

(jAUBAbom '. 

OiKu  burl) 

(iatba  uppoinled  coniu]  **•<«' -'--"«.•.... 

Thf  revolt  »f  Vindex •...,.,..,.... 

Neto  killed  and  Galba  declared  emperor  •■•..•..... 

OTHO  rerolti  and  pernadei  the  loldten  to  daapalch 
Gaiba^  upon  vhicb  be  is  proeTiiinied  emperor;  and 
three  nionlbi  after,  briug  defeated  by  Vitetliu*,  de»- 
patcbes  binuelf 
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•i^  The  Kumerical  Lttters  refer  to  the  Volume,  thf  Figuret  to  tie  Page,  wtd 
the  Letter  a  to  the  Notes. 


ACH 

ABANTES,  their  toitiure,  and  manner 
•f  fighting,  i.  43. 

Abantidat  kills  Cliniai,  and  sets  himself 
<ip  tyrant  in  Sicyon,  iii.  475.  Killed,  476. 

Aba,  rirer,  iii.  S99. 

AbiUixu,  otherwise  AoUiiu,  ^u  of  Ro- 
■nlns  and  Henilia,  i.  76. 

AkucTtlui,  iii.  485. 

Abtliu,  i.  430. 

ilftra,  iii.  9,  St. 

Airottium,  the  mother  of  Themistocles, 
1.(11. 

Ab%ditt$  imprisoned  by  Alexander,  ii. 
<09. 

Abydf,  i.  359.  iii.  56. 

Acttdemut  discovers  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
Vox  that  Helen  was  kept  privately  at  A- 
pbidoa,  i.  61. 

Academy,  so  called  from  Academui,  and 
spared  for  bit  sake,  i.  61.  Adorned  by 
Cimon,  ii.  163.  Hie  opinions  of  the  old 
and  new  academy,  t\i.  New  academy, 
iii.  258.  Academy  equally  favoured  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  iii.  379.  The 
groves  of  the  academy  cut  down  by  Sylla, 
ii.  181. 

jfeaiMntis,  tribe  of,  i.  271. 

Actmihiant,  ii.  83. 

^camania,  i.  287. 

ilcaraonioiu  defeated  by  Agesilans,  ii. 
«5t. 

Acanamm  year,  i.  145. 

Acattui,  the  son  of  Pclias,  dies  of  tlie 
lousy  diteasr,  ii.  130. 

Atca  Lartntia,  wife  of  Faustulos,  and 
nnrse  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  i,  67, 

Actng,  i.  505k 

Achttaa,  Philupamen  changes  their  arms, 
i.  604.  Erect  «  statue  of  brass  at  Delphi 
CD  their  gebcral  and  benefactor  Philopoi- 
men,  0O4.  Break  their  league  with  Phi- 
lip, and  juin  with  the  Romans,  618.  Re> 
d«e::i  the  Ruman  captives,  6Ve.  Demand 
2ac(«un  of  SpaiU  against  (he  Al»baiD, 


ACT 

iii.  148.  Choose  Aratus  their  general,  485. 
Their  form  of  government,  480.  n.  Tbeii 
laws,  481.  n.    Call  in  Antigonus,  505. 

Achrmx,  an  Athenian  borough,  i.  297. 

Aehdem,  river,  L  287. 

AchUUu,  one  of  the  officers  of  Ptoteny, 
undertakes  to  assaasinate  Pompey,  ii.  438. 
Pnt  to  death  by  Cseiar,  439.  His  plot 
against  Csssar,  iii.  40. 

AckUUt,  divine  honours  paid  him  in  Epi. 
rue,  i.  7.  Siain  in  the  gates  of  Troy  by 
Paris,  71.  Religious  homage  paid  hia 
by  Alexander,  and  that  prince's  saying  of 
him,  ii.  458. 

AcUm$,  Cains,  his  account  of  the  feutof 
Lopercalia,  i.  84. 

i1ci<iut  Gtabritt,  i.  575. 

AciltHi,  one  of  Casat's  svldien,  bi*  vat 
lour,  iii.  14. 

Aeiliui,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  iii.  336. 

^rontiuni  Mount,  ii.  1:27. 

iinmile  given  to  Orodesby  bis  son  Pbraa- 
tes,  with  a  design  to  poison  him,  but  cure* 
bis  dropsy,  ii.  284. 

ilcorn-eatci'i,  who  so  called,  i.  371. 

Achradina,  a  |>art  of  Syracuse,  i.  419. 517. 

Acr,e,  iii.  S95. 

i<criU«,  i.  517. 

^ermmatics,  a  part  of  philosophy  not 
communicated  to  every  common  scholar, 
ii.  452.  ' 

Acncariath,  described,  iii.  48.').  Takea 
by  Antigonus,  486.  Taken  by  Aratus,  490. 
Surrendered  by  him  to  Autigouus  Uouatus, 
505. 

Acnm,  king  of  the  Cenincnse^,  uake« 
war  upon  RuwuUs,  i.  78.  Is  defciiled  and 
killed  by  him,  ib. 

Aeitrium,  Mount,  iii.  81. 

XcrnCatiu,  sou  of  Arcus  kin^  of  Sparfa, 
his  connexion  with  Chelidunis,  ii.8:l.  Ilia 
gallant  behaviour,  35. 

Acte,  the  sca-coait  uf  Achaia  so  culjcd, 
iii.  'J9r.  504. 
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Actcm,  two  of  that  oainc,  ii.  890. 

Action,  th*  uie  «nd  force  of  it,  iii.  »tO. 
Abased  by  CIcon,  i.  298.  Exlremelj  »e- 
heniciit  in  Caias  Gracchus,  iii.  182. 

Actium,  bailie  of,  iii.  361. 

Acuphit,  wbat  he  said  lo  Alexander,  ii. 

too. 

Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  iii.  466. 
AilxHi,  ii.  341. 

Adalhu,  king  ofTbracPiwai  in  Antoajr's 
■rmj,  iii.  359. 
^Wia6«Ni,  ii.  191. 

AdimaHlu),  an  Athenian  genera),  i,  366. 

Admrtui,  the  favourite  of  Apollo,  i.  1?9. 

Ai/mrtu<,  king  of  the  MoIo>sibqi,  aneiic- 

nijr  to  Tlirniittocles,  yet  entertained   him 

«ilipii  lir  flrd  from  the  Athenians,  i.  230. 

.tiiooia,  llie  ccrcnioiiies  of  his  feasts,  i. 
(tri.  lliiT  Allii'iuancoibarkalion  fur  Sicily, 
lin|i|H<iiiiig  Hi  till  lime  of  ihutc  feiuls,  ac- 
riiiiiiui)  (iiHlnoua, lb.  and  ii.  23(. 

iM^'pU'ti,  rrt|uit«d  for  a  stranger,  provw 
•us  lu  ihK  wrvnonici  vf  iniiiocioa,  i,  62; 
jti/inOKi,  iha  god  Mars,  i.  413. 
ii<rMnwM.  its  inlwbitaiits  Join  TiiDoIeon, 
t.  *\\ 

AllrmtC  Muuni,  Ii,  Ifr. 
Mirmtt,  atsistrd  by  Theseus  in  recover- 
ing th*  bodiei  »f  those  that  were  alaia  at 
lb*  ttegr  of  'rhebes,  i.  $9. 

Adftt,    a  'lutian   culony,  whence   th« 
Adriatic  sea  look  its  name,  i.  a-tti. 

Adrlmii,  one  of  Lucullus's   liouccaastt, 
ii.  IU(i. 

<4rfrymrttNM.  iii.  129, 
AdHllrry,   uut   known  in  Sparta,  i.  111. 
Suliin'n  law  conreming,  171. 

Ai»eida,  the  (irecian  confederate  sacri- 
fice to  tliem,  1.  «24. 

Ai*tU<t\  king  of  the  Molouiaiis,  depot- 
ad,  il 


.'^P*.   ar  4m« 
.^K.^xaia.  m.M&. 

il.  504. 

ftota  tbem  hat  4aB 

and  mrrhansra,  i.  i 
ceniiiif  tJK  gpdw  ISL    TW^i 
the  lo/Micalne^^af  AikJ 
at    tbe   laes] 
367. 

■^tU,  00c  of  Ae  «t«a  aff;>.s«  | 
■Xtii,   tbe  porcrty  ailaaaMma 
thcjr  IJTed.  i.  440.  4C«. 
^tiu,  TwLker,,  i.  43«.  «M. 
^lita  Sextm*.  cvwrf  ■*  1 
615. 

/Fmilian  T^miXy.  from  1 
>.  134.  434;. 

.fniiJiuf,  Marcv*.  i.  J 
^f^roUta,    iIh*  wife  Wf 
436. 

Aoii/ia,  daugtitcrt 

and  daughter-iD-la»  ta  SylK  ^^M 
Pompey,  iji.  375,  pi^  ^  iMfckil 
and  376. 

iKaarto.  i«le  of,  „_  yj^ 

■*"«■"»•  founder  of  Lannia^  t.  K, 

Aiu*ar*u«.  wbci4ce  tjat  Baw.4.0 


/T.nv 


«  cityr  of  Thrace,  us.  » 


,£<>fia,  i.  831. 
A'oUaii  isiands.  i.  %t3, 
'tf"'  »ttvad«   ib»  Roi 

260. 

dealb,  ii.  IS. 

.Emp-i,  king„fM.eedon.a«asrfl» 


Maetu,    wn-in-law   to   Sciron,    i.    45.     "''"'''' "aking  la n,,,,  a„j  ,,(,,^ 


Alaiandcr  dnrviidrd  from  him  by  the  mo- 
ther's (ide,  ii.  4*6-  Mis  temple  in  if.gina, 
iii,  2.18. 

JEdrftMl,  ii.  IS5. 

jEditft,  two  orders  of  th«in,  ii,  45. 
y£{c,  ii  33. 

^f,t'u,  an  Atheninn  tribe,  i.  S49. 
Aigtut,  the  father  of Tliescus,  i,  43.  Dis- 
covers his  ion,  4C.     His  dculh,  52, 
jCgeon  sea,  ii,  IS?. 
jtigtMtant,  II.  tSO. 
^gialia,  island  of,  iii,  IT.V 
j€gtmu,  retained  in  tbeir  duty  bj  Cato, 
i.  575. 

jCeial,  a  banker  of  Sicyon;  the  Mrrice 
he  did  Aratus,  iii.  'tl)7. 
/Eiiicarf,  au  Athenian  tribe,  i.  171. 
y£fina,    the   eye-sore    of    the    Pircus, 
1.  276.    Pillaged  by  I.ysander,  ii.  89. 

y£gi«el^,  signalirc  ibcnKclvrs  in  ihe 
battle  uf  Salamis,  i.  !;'.'4.  Join  the  Acbai- 
as  league,  it.  iii. 


dUchtH*!,    the  uraior,  l«Mea  fe,< 
gainst  Demoatbene.,  and  retirca  l» 

AMkyl^.  brother  to  Tintophaaola* 
endeavours  la  diuuadc  hia  Iroa  c^M« 
Connth,  and  not  »uccred»og,  joiasTs^ 
in  killing  hira,  i,  408. 

yGsoAyUii,  Uie  tragic  poet,  coMcaAWk 
Sophocles,  li.  158.  Ijatca  ibe  priaftfCMM 
tu  SicUy,  and  diet  of  diacoatcag  ^  to 
tragcdiet,  51. 

/i'lc'iy/uj  of  Argoi,  iii.  49f. 

£icuUpita,  said  lu  have  b«(a  iiiiaiiilMl 
by  Suphacles,  1.  119.  Hjs  tenplc  at  t/^ 
d<iuris,  il.  389. 

JUi>m,  his  judgroeul  of  anston,  ift.  fjl 

Aium,  river,  i.  448. 

Aitiif,  the  fabatiat,  hia  advica  toSalMt 
I.  183.     A  saying  of  hi*,  k  497. 

y£'«p  the  tragedian,  ut    34^, 

>£jfiiiitnc  Mount,   ii.  My. 

^latiaii  ai«aduw,  1, 19^ 
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.  *  vCckra,  daughter  of  Pittheas,  and  mother 

■^•■Theseos,  i.  43.    Carried  prisoner  to  La- 

pdiemon,  and  from  thence  to  Troj,  6i. 

p    jEtotiata,  i.  600.     Carry  off  fitly  thoa- 

'■■''  rnd  heloti,  i.  600.    Their  war  with  the 

-^'chsansj  iii.  148.    In  Quintiiu's  army,  as- 

•^?Yihe  to  ihemsalves  the  victory  over  the 

^   lacedonians,  i.  6i0: 

^JB^    Afremiiu,  Luciuf,  has  a  command  under 

>  :B>>ompey  in  Spain  against  Sertorius,  ii.  306. 

■BB^'ompey  leaves  Armenia   in  bis  custody, 

f  «ai.  398.    Defeats  Phraates  king  of  Parthia, 

saslOO,      Defeats  the  Arabians  near  Mount 

■lAmanas,  'v>i.      His  in^ultiiig  speech   td 

Pompey,  427.     He  and  Varrd  defeated  in 

■f!6pain  hy  Cxsar,  iii.  31.      He  and  Juba 

airticfeated  by  Ctesar  in  Africa,  near  Tbapsus, 

Mt.      Africa,  ii.  S67,  588.     iii.  43. 

a  ■     Agamemnon,  why  plitased  iVith  the  dis- 
pules  between  Ulysses  and  Achilles,  iii.  335. 

B«  Sacrifices  his  own  daughter,  336.  The  terms 
on  which  he  exempts  a  rich  coward  from 

^  service,  337. 

^       Agaritte,  wife  of  Xanthippos,  niece  of 
Clisthenes,  and  mother  of  Pericles,  i.  271. 

^        Jgatharcnt,  a  painter,  values  himself  up- 

^1   bn  the  expedition  with  which  he, Works,  i. 
t   S81.     The  answer  of  Zeuxis  upon  it,  ib. 
Kept  prisoner  by  Alcibiades  till  be  bad 
]    painted  his  house,  345. 

^        AgathocUa,  the  mistress  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 

.0    Jopater,  iii.  176. 

^         itgalhoclei,  the  Syracusahj  marries  his 
daughter  to  Pyrrhns,  ii.  14. 

AgathocUi,  son  of  Lysimacbu),  pursues 

I       Demetrius,  iii.  315. 
Agave,  ii.  383. 

Agaitaui,  the  brother  of  Agis,  ii.  333. 
Some  would  have  set  him  aside  on  account 
of  his  lameness,  but  be  reigns  nutwithstand- 
iog,  ib.  His  person,  education,  aod  man- 
ners, 334,  et  >ef .  Commands  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Persians,  ib.  7,  and 
S35and336.  HamblesLysander,339.  De- 
feats Tissaphcriies,  341.  Takes  Pharnaba- 
sns's  camp,  342.  Intends  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  Persia,  but  is  recalled  from 
Asia  by  the  ephori,  345.  Passes  through 
Macedon,  346.     Defeats  the  Pharsalians, 

347.  Fights  the  confederates  at  Cheronca, 

348.  Ravages  the  territories  of  Corinth, 

349.  His  sayings,  331.  Defeats  the  Acar- 
Jianiaos,  ib.  and  352.  Obliges  the  Greeks 
to  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia,  3.53. 
Justifies  Phiebidas  in  his  seizing  the  Cad- 
mea,  ib.  His  kindness  to  his  children,  356. 
Goes  to  war  with  the  Tbcbans,  ib.  Teaches 
them  the  art  of  war,  ib.  His  implaca- 
ble hatred  to  the  Thebans  proves  at  last 
almost  the  ruin  of  Sparta,  ib.  Taken  ill  at 
Megara,  357.  The  SpartaiiK  defeated  hy 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra,  3.i'8,  n.  Agesi- 
laus  marches  against  the  Manlineans,  360, 
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Quells  a  sedition  in  Lacedsemon,  362.  E- 
paminondai  makes  an  attempt  upon  Lace- 
dxmon,  and  Agesilaus  praises  bis  valour, 
ib.  Epaminondas  is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  S65.  Agesilaus  goes  into  Egypt, 
ib.  Deserts  Tachos,  and  enters  into  tbo 
service  of  Nectanabis,  367,  Sets  out  ou  his 
return  to  Sparta,  ib.  Is  driven  by  a  storm 
to  the  harbour  of  Menelaus  in  Africa,  and 
there  dies;  ib.  His  corpse  embalmed  and 
brought  to  Lacedaemon,  ib.  The  crown  re- 
mains in  his  family  to  Agis  III,  in  the  fiAh 
generation,  ib. 

Agetilakt,  uoe  of  the  ephori,  iii.  I<i7. 

Agesipolit.  king  of  Sparta,  bis  character, 
iii.  251,  and  death,  ib. 

AgcsUlrata,  the  mother  of  Agis,  iii.  140. 
murdered  by  Amphares,  151. 

Agiadie,  iii.  140. 

Agiati  and  young  Aristomacbus,  enter 
Argus  with  the  king  of  Macedon's  troops, 
iii.  267. 

Agiatit,  the  i^ido»  of  Agis,  marries  Cleo- 
menes,  iii.  l53.     Her  death,  168. 

Agit  killed  in  battle,  iii.  232.      * 

Agis,  son  of  Arcliidamus,  king  of  Sparta, 
iii.  333.  His  answer  to  aii  Atiienian,  i.  123. 
Another  saying  of  his,  ib.  Money  first 
found  its  way  into  Sparta  in  his  feign,  ib. 
His  hatred  uf  Alcibiades  for  debauching  his 
wife,  353  and  iii.  334. 

Agis,  son  of  Eudamidas,  iii.  140.  Hli 
character,  141.  Attempts  to  res^re  the 
ancient  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta,  ib. 
Offers  to  (iisttibute  bis  patrimony,  and  retaia 
only  what  Lycurgus  had  originally  appoint- 
ed, 142, 143.  Deceived  by  Agesilaus,  one  of 
the  ephori,  147.  Goes  to  assist  the  Adia:- 
ans  against  the  £tolians,  ib.  Finds  (he 
people  mutinying  at  bis  return,  because  tlia 
lands  were  not  divided,  148.  Flies  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva  for  protection,  149.  Put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  ephori,  l5l,  n. 

Aguon,  the  Athenian,  iii.  3H. 

Agntn,  the  Tciafi,  wore  silver  nails  in  hU 
shoes,  ii.  485. 

Agnmides,  the  orator,  accuses  Phocion, 
iii.  82.  Is  put  to  death  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, 85. 

•AgHoihemit,  declares  he  heard  Antigonus 
say  that  Alexander  was  poisoned,  iii.  516. 

Agnus,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Athens,  i.  47. 

Agrarian  lav,  amongst  thn  Romans,  iii, 
188.  That  of  Lycurgbs,  i.  104.  The  ill 
consequence  of  its  being  evaded,  ib. 

Agraulet,  her  consecrated  grove  at  A* 
thens,  i.  3-13.  The  Oath  taken  there  by  the 
.\tlienian  youth,  ib. 

i4^ricu/lure.  favourable  to  peace,  i.  144. 
Favourable  to  oligarchy,  226. 

Agrigentum,  repeopled,  i.  431. 

Agrigentinet  assist  Dion,  iii.  393, 

Agripfa  JUencniiu,  i.  372. 

Agripftt,  the  friend  of  Augustas,  ia»> 
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ib.     He  em-  feast  of  Ceres,  364.  The  Atbenitns,  apprc- 

ib.     His  de-  beasive  of  his  setting  himself  up  tyrant, 

Ijf  Messana,  ib.  soon  send  him  to  sea  again,  ib.    H*  defeats 

tapes  the  search  the  people  of  Andros,  and  a  partjr  of  Lacc- 

Hii  answer  dseraonians  In  that  island,  but  does  not  taka 

father  be  would  the  city,  ib.    The  Athenians  arc  displeased 

le  is  condemned  that  he  does  not  de  everj  thing,  363,    He 

:nts  commanded  goes  into  Caria  to  raise  money,  and  leaves 

gainst  him,  351.  the  8cet  in  charge  with  Antiockus,  ib.    An- 

Fersuades  the  tiochus  fights,  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  is 

to  Sicily,  to  de-  beaten  by  Lysaader,  ib.    Alcibiades  after- 

nians,  and  to  for-  wards  offers  Lysander  battle,  but  be  do 

'ms  himself  per-  dines  it,  ib.    Thrasybulua  goes  to  Athens 

aaers,  35t.    His  to  accuse  Alcibiades,  ib.     The  Athenians 

dopting  the  cus-  appoint  new  commanders,  366.    Alcibiadcs 

I  which  be  came,  retires  into  Tbrace,wherc  he  bad  previously 

Jie  wife  ofAgis,  boilt  a  caslle  near  Bisanthe,  ib.     He  col- 

named  Lcotycbi-  lecls  some  foreign  troops,  maki-s  war  upon 

die  Lacedaemoni-  some  provinces  of  Thrace,  and  defends  tliq 

giMit  part  of  lo-  Grecian  frontier,  ib.     Finds  the  new  Alho* 

utans  are  jealous  nian  generals  ill  stniioned  at  j£goi  L'otanios, 

>  to  the  court  of  and  unmindful  of  discipline,  ib.     Goes  to 

t  maDBcr  be  was  inform  them  of  their  danger,  and  is  treated 

dtises  that  gran-  ill,  ib.      Lysander  destroys  the  Athenian 

iTcn  between  the  fleet,  takes  Athens  itself,  and  sets  up  the 

ius,  354.  Makes  thirty  tyrants,  367.     Alcibiades  retires  into 
of  the  Athenian  '  Bithynia,  and  from  thence  to  the  court  of 

riay  inSamo*,  ib.  Fharnabazus,   of  whom   he   desires  a  safe 

s  endeavour  to  conduct  to  Artaxerxes,  ib.    The  Athenians 

r.     Agreeably  to  lament  their  ill  treatment  of  Alcibiadcs,  ib. 

liades,  an  oligar-  Critias,  one  of  the   thirty   tyrants,  exhorts  . 

1,355.  The  army  Lysander  to  procure  the  death  of  Alcibi* 

'  the  usurpations  ades,  and  he  receives  orders  to  the  same 

ne,  choose  AIci-  purjwse  from  Sparta,  368.     Lysander  de* 

I  prudent  helia-  sires    I'harBabaius  tu    take   him    off,    ib. 

e«ltb,  ib.    Near  His  4ream  preceding  his  death,  ib.    The 

ledKmonian  fleet  manner  of  his  death,  ib.      His    mistress 

,  357.    The/xur  Timandra  gives  him  a  decent  interment, 

leos,  ih.    Alcibi-  ib. 

isphemes,  and  is  Akidamiu,  iii.  219. 

i%  means  to  mak«  Atcimenu  the  Acbzan,  his  friendship  to 

Atheqiaiu  again,  Dion,  iii.  M2, 

,  kills  Mindarus,  Akimus  the  Epirot,  a  brave  officer  in  De- 

tercepu  the  let-  metrius's  army,  iii.  tV5.  Killed  in  the  siege 

.  oB  occasioq  of  of  Rhodes,  ib. 

«TI)rasyllus,wbo  Alcman  the  poet,  t  123. 

phesus,  and  sup-  Alctmeon,  general  of  the  Athenians  a- 

Msus,  ib.    Plua-  gainst  the  Cirrhasans,  i.  Iii3. 

iabaiu«,ib.  l.ays  if/cm<eaii,soaof  Agiphiaraus,  i.  185.  ii.98. 

tepulses  Pbama-  Alcmena,  i.  44.    Her  body  disappears  its 

lief,  ib.     Makes  tbcy  are  carrying  it  to    the  grave,    90, 

,  ib.    llie  Chal-  Married  to  Rhadamantbus  after  the  death 

tllegiance  to  A-  of  Amphitryon,  ii.  lUr. 

Sjiantium,   361.  Ateyontut  carries  Pyrrhns's  head  to  hit 

pa  to  his  native  father  Aniigonuv,  and  is  reproved  for  it,  ii, 

]y  the  Athenians  42.     Behaves  with  some  propriety  to  He- 

I;  addresses  the  Icuus  the  suu'ol'l'yrrhus,  ib.  and  43. 

ho  give  him  the  Alea,  the   sepulchre  of  Rhadamanlbu*, 

ir  forces  both  by  ii.  107.                     ' 

Eumolpidic  take  Aiesla,  iii.  S4. 

lis  arrival  falling  Alaander,  or  Paris,  i,  62. 

ynleria,  supposed  Alexander,  son  of  Auiynta^  the  tecood 

inducts  With  an  kingofMacedan,luUcd  by  liwbnXlllrftO* 

I  to  Elensii  in  (be  lemy,  i.  49i, 
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CBchri  CosMiis,  ill.  130.     Wii»  ihe  batllc 
\i{  Actiuin,  36S.     Marries  Julia,  575. 

ji^ppinOt  murricd   10  Aliiobarbus,   by 
irbuiii  till*  hasNcta.aiid  alierwnrds  married 
FtO  CUiidiiu  C«»ar,  lii.  37A.     Murdered  by 
Ncru,  ib, 

./Yiantii,  cne  of  ihe  Athenian  tribes, 
ii.  S5S. 

^J3t,  his  niolher  Peribica,  i.  58.  Ilis 
lun  Kurvsuccki  35C. 

jititoneui,  king  of  llie  Moluasians,  i.  60. 
Jli'leaset  Tfaneus  at  the  rc4UC9t  of  Iler- 
culrs,  69. 

Wifciu,  i.  181. 

^iui  /^uuliui,  a  temple  erected  to  bim 
by  Cumillus,  i.  lip, 

^litx,  fiilicrmeii  of  that  place  present 
Sylla  with  wiue  fi>li,  ii.  13.i. 

AlaUomeaiat,  one  of  tbt  Uaoliao  months, 
i.  558. 

Alba,  i.  66,  88. 

Albmimi,  a  people  near  Mount  Cauca- 
•us,  ii.  391).  Dirfcalcd  by  PonipcT,  who 
granti  the m  peace,  399.  Revolt,  and  arc 
agyiii  defeated  bj  Poippey,  ib, 

Alhitn  laVe  otcrllows  Us  banks,  i.  iS9. 

Aibinutt  a  Roman  ulficcr,  reflected  on  by 
Mariui,  li.  •!'.'.  SylU's  tieuleuani  killed  by 
the  soldiers,  115. 

Albinui,  Lucius,  his  piety,  i.  153. 

AictCi'i,  his  epigiram  on  Philip,  i.  620. 

Alia:at,  the  ijardian,  poisoned  by  Milli- 
ridotcs  fur  beating  hiu  in  a  borse-nice, 
iii. -Ml, 

AtcanifT,  his  behtTioor  to  Lycurgnt,  and 
liow  punished  for  it,  i.  107. 

AlCitai.  son  of  Tliarrylcb,  i.  642.  Father 
of  Arybas.  ib. 

Alcciat,  refuses  to  obey  the  orders  of 
PrrdiccDS,  ii,  3 15.  Diipules  the  command 
Willi  K.iiniviies,  3/0. 

Atcibiattct.  dc^cended  from  .\jax  hy  the 
father's  side,  and  by  bis  muther  Oinuniache 
fiom  Alcmxun,  i.  332.  His  father  Clinius 
gaiui  honour  in  the  »ea-Cpht  of  .irlemisiuui, 
»ad  falls  ill  Ihe  buttle  of  Curuiica.  ib.  Ilis 
gimrdiaiis  were  Pericles  and  Ariphron,  lb. 
The  attachment  of  S«cratcs  to  lum  cuiilri- 
butes  to  his  fame,  ib.  liis  bcnuly  long  re- 
(aim  ita  cliariu,  Ib.  He  has  u  lisping.whicli 
Is  graceful,  lb.  Pariicularsof  his  childhood, 
S33.  His  reasons  for  not  learning  t*  play 
upon  the  flulc,  ib.  In  spile  of  the  blan- 
dishincnls  of  fortune  and  pleaiurr,  he 
clrares  to  Socrates,  334.  Frolics,  in  nue  of 
which  ho  sf  rvcs  a  poor  man,  S35.  His  be- 
hariour  to  two  schoolrausiers  with  respect 
to  Homer,  33G.  What  he  said  of  Pericles, 
MS  to  giting  ill  his  accounts,  iTi.  Socnitcs 
joves  hira  in  tlie  battle  of  Potidea,  and  be 
lelurnt  the  favour  in  that  of  Delium,  337. 
(iivcs  Hipponicus,  a  man  respectable  bolh 
/or  his  birth  and  fortune,  a  boj  on  the  ear, 
ib     Hurublea  hiouelf  for  hu  iitde  frolic, 


and  BtU-rutnrii>   marries   Ins  daiigusB^I 
parele,  who  brings  liin]  u  portioa  gf  ai » I 
lenls,  ib.     Ucmauds   of  liu  bt««lK>«^  I 
Cnllios  ten  taleou  more  00  the  butlalk  I 
first  child,   ib.        Callias  declares  la  k 
heir,  in  case  of  tis  dyio);  wilboiii  citte  | 
ib.     Uipparetc,   offendctJ    at  bis 
life,  leaves   himi   but  bring  obliged u if  1 
sent  in    public    court  a  bill    of  dim 
tcixcs  and  carries    lier    off  in   hii  v.m.  ^  1 
and  338.     She  dies,  while  Atcibiailo  >t  I 
Iris  voyage   to  Ephcsus,  ib.      TlMrfv^l 
his  dog,  338.  and  of  his  (jaail.  ib.    1^1 
pularactsf  his,  ib.     Cboosrs  la  i«ni 
himself  principally  by   liis  cli>qaaKe.l> 
Excels  in  that  rcsfieci,  ib.     F«ac4fatol 
horses  and    cliariou.  ib.      lia  rietwis  »\ 
the  Olympic    ga»nc».    33?.     Seietil  ; 
contribute  to  bis  expenses,  U>.  aadSM.  W] 
imposes  upon  one  Dioincdr^  withiTp<< 
a  chariot,  ib.     Fbsax  and  Nicus  k*c 
competitors  for  the  poblic    favour,  ifc. 
join*  with  thcin,  to  turn  the  banal  < 
upon  Hyperboliis,  SM.     Out  of  eiitjl 
Niciac,  iireuks  the  peace  uliich  thaif^ 
had  made  with  the  Lacedanion.ans,bj| 
vately  stirring  up  the  Argircs  agaiual! 
and  hy  imp.ising  upon   ihe  Spsnam 
sadors,  312,  3-13.     Engages  the  Mam 
and  Elcans,  us  well  as  .\r^i»e>.  in  alb 
with  Athens, 343.    After  the  baiiltefKa^ 
tinea,  an  attempt  is  made  towards  iirtiiis 
cy  in  Argus,  but   AlcibiaJes  suppaiti  ti 
popular  party,  ih.      lie  persuades  the  ^ 
pie  of  A'gos,  anrl  those  of  Palrx  too,lo)« 
Ihejr  cities  by  long  walls  to  the  sea,ib  Ha 
luxury,  profusion,  and  eirciuinacv  of  <fa* 
Isriiiih  his  great  qualities,  311.   Hudcwa 
upon  his  shield,  ib.      Sallies  of  his,  «U 
the   Athenians  called    good-natured,  J«i 
He  make  u  dreadful  slaughter  amonzKiti 
Mclians,  lb.     What  Timon,  the  Diaaoihr 
pist,  said  to  him,  ib.      He  puts  the  AlkW' 
an-i  upon  the  Sicilian  expedition,  a.-.!  n- 
courages  the  young    men    to    hoj.i'  :  r    4 
couijucst  of  Carthage  itself,  S46.      li.« 
cilian  war  disapproved  by  Socnii«  and  1 
ton,   ib.      Nicias.    Alcibiades,    and  ; 
chub,  appointed  generals,   S4«;.      71,^^  ^ 
invested  with  discrctioiiary^    powers. 
Bad  omens  inlcrvenc,  namely,  Uie  rooa 
ful  ceremoujcs  in  the  feiist  of  Adonis.  1 
the  defacing  of  the  Iltnajc,  ib.     Alub 
is  accused  uf  defacing  the  siatuei,  wkI  l. 
mock  cclebraiioii  of  ihc  tny  ttvries  of  CcM 
ib.       His   cnnuies  have   uitcresi    and 
enongh  to  gel  hi>  trial    put  ofl-  ^^^^  ,|,„  J 
departure  fur  Sicily,  3tO.      Tbp   f«fces  L 
went  out  with,  lb.     He  takes  Catana;  ai1| 
which,  he  is  soon  recalled  to  lake  his  tra 
ib.     Andocide^  the  orator  is  roinniitted 
prism  on  the  same  account,  and  porsuad* 
by  Tiinieus  10  turn  evidence,  for   lie  sal 
of    liis    iwtiuu,    Si>0.      Jhe    Salaotiiuy 
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galley  is  Knt  for  Alcibiades,  ib.  He  em- 
barks ia  a  vessel  of  hu  own,  ib.  His  de- 
parture prevents  the  taking  of  Messana,  ib. 
He  arrives  atThurii,  and  escapes  the  search 
that  was  made  after  him,  ib.  His  answer 
to  one  who  asked  him',  whether  he  would 
not  trust  his  country,  ib.  He  is  condemned 
in  his  absence,  and  the  priests  commanded 
to  denounce  execrations  against  him,  351. 
He  retires  to  Sparta,  ib.  Persuades  the 
Spartans  to  send  Gylippus  to  Sicily,  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  Athenians,  and  to  for- 
tify Decelea,  ib.  Conforms  himielf  per- 
fectly to  the  Spartan  manners,  35t.  Hi* 
surprising  versatility  in  adopting  the  cus- 
toms of  all  the  countries  to  which  he  came, 
ib.  He  corrupts  Timxa,  the  wife  of  Agis, 
and  she  has  a  son  by  him  named  Lcotychi- 
das,  ib.  The  islands  join  the  Lacedxmoni- 
ans,  and  Alcibiades  brings  graat  part  of  Io- 
nia to  revolt,  353.  The  Spartans  are  jealous 
of  his  glory,  and  he  retires  to  the  court  nf 
Tissapbernes,  ib.  In  what  manner  he  was 
caressed  there,  ib.  He  advises  that  gran- 
dee to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the 
Ldtcadseibonians  and  Athenians,  354.  Makes 
private  proposals  to  such  of  the  Atheaian  ' 
nobility  as  were  with  the  army  inSamo*,  ib. 
Phrynicus  and  Alcibiades  endeavour  to 
counterwork  each  other,  ib.  Agreeably  to 
the  artful  proposal  of  Alcibiades,  au  oligar- 
chy is  introduced  at  Athens,S5&.  The  army 
in  Sames,  in  resentment  of  the  usurpations 
of  the /our  hundrtd  at  home,  chuote  Alci- 
biades general,  356.  His  prudent  heh»- 
Tiour  saves  tbe  commonwealth,  ib.  Near 
Abydos,  he  defeats  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
commanded  by  Miadaras,  357.  Thefiyur 
htautredue  quashed  at  Athens,  ih.  Alcibi- 
ades goes  to  wait  upon  Tissaphemes,  and  is 
pat  under  arrest,  95B.  Finds  means  to  make 
bis  escape,  and  joins  the  Atheniatu  again, 
ib.  Defeats  Pharnabasus,  kills  Mindarus, 
and  takes  Cyzicus,  ib.  Intercepts  the  let- 
ter to  tbe  ephuri,  written  on  occasioq  of 
Iheir  loss,  359.  EneoutagesTbrasy  ilus,wbo 
bad  been  beaten  before  Kphesus,  and  sup- 
ports him  against  Pharnabaius,  ib.  Plun- 
ders tbe  province  of  PbarBabazui,  ib.  Lays 
siege  to  Chalccdon,  ib.  Repulses  Fbama- 
bains,  who  canie  to  its  relief,  ib.  Slakes 
bimself  master  of  Selybria,  ib.  The  Chal- 
cedooians  return  to  their  allegiance  to  A- 
tbens,  3tiO.  Recovers  Byiantium,  361. 
Keturns  with  great  (riumpo  to  his  qative 
country,  and  is  received  by  the  Athenians 
with  tears  of  joy,  363.  I{e  addresses  the 
people  in  fqll  assembly,  «|ho  give  him  liic 
absolute  command  ul  tlici;  forces  buth  by 
•ea  and  land,  363.  The  F.umoipidxi  take 
off  the  execrations,  ib.  His  arrival  falling 
iu  with  the  feast  of  the  I'lynteria,  suppose^ 
inauspicious,  ib.  He  conducts  with  an 
grated  lorce  the  piqceKioit  to  Eleotis  in  the 


feast  of  Ceres,  364.  The  Athenians,  appre- 
hensive of  his  setting  himself  up  tyrant, 
soon  send  him  to  sea  again,  ib.  H«  defeats 
the  people  of  Andres,  and  a  party  of  Lace- 
daemonians in  that  island,  but  does  not  taka 
the  city,  ib.  The  Athenians  arc  displeased 
that  be  does  not  do  everj  thing,  365.  He 
goes  into  Caria  to  raise  money,  and  leaves 
the  fleet  in  charge  with  Antiochus,  ib.  An* 
tiochus  fights,  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  ij 
beaten  by  Lysaader,  ib.  Alcibiades  after- 
wards oSers  Lysaader  battle,  but  be  do« 
clines  it,  ib.  Thrasybulus  goes  to  Athens 
to  accuse  Alcibiades,  ib.  The  Athenian* 
appoint  new  commanders, 366.  Alcibiades 
retires  iotoThraoe,wliere  be  had  previously 
boilt  a  castle  near  Bisanthe,  ib.  He  col- 
lects some  foreign  troops,  makes  war  upoa 
some  provinces  of  Thrace,  and  defends  th« 
Grecian  frontier,  ib.  Finds  the  new  Alhoa 
oian  generals  ill  stationed  at  ;£gos  L'olanios, 
and  unmindful  of  diKipline,  ib.  Goes  to 
inform  them  of  their  dauger,  and  is  treated 
ill,  ib.  Lysaniler  destroys  the  Athenian 
fleet,  takes  Athens  itself,  and  sets  up  the 
thirty  tyrants,  367.  Alcibiades  retires  iota 
Bithynis,  and  from  thence  to  the  court  of 
Pbarnabazus,  of  whom  he  desires  a  safe 
conduct  to  .\rtaxerxes,  ib.  The  Athenians 
lament  their  ill  treatment  of  Alcibiades,  ib. 
Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  exhorts  . 
Ly&ander  to  procure  the  death  of  Alcibi* 
ades,  and  he  receives  orders  to  the  same 
purpose  from  Sparta,  368.  Lysouder  de* 
sires  I'baraabasus  tu  lake  him  off,  ib. 
His  dreaiu  preceding  his  death,  ib.  Tbe 
manner  of  his  death,  ib.  His  mistress 
Timaodra  gives  him  a  decent  interment, 
ib. 

Atcid»m>u,  iii.  219. 

Atciuunet  the  Acbxan,  his  friendship  to 
Dion,  iii.  3i)2. 

Akimui  the  Epirot,  a  brave  officer  in  De- 
metrius's  army,  iii.  S95.  Killed  iu  tbe  siege 
of  Rliodes,  ib. 

Alcmatt  the  poet,  L  123, 

Alcnueon,  general  of  the  Atlwoians  a- 
gainst  the  Cirrhasans,  i.  163, 

Akmttm.ioa of  Agiphiaraus,  i.  185.  ii.  98. 

Aicmeiia,  i.  44,  Her  bodj  disappears  its 
they  are  carrying  it  to  the  grave,  90, 
Married  to  Rbadamantuus  after  the  death 
of  Amphitryon,  ii.  ^07, 

Alcyimeut  carries  Pyrrhns's  head  to  hia 
father  Antigonur,  and  is  reproved  for  it,  ii, 
42.  Behaves  with  some  propriety  to  He- 
Icnus  the  sou' of  Pyrrhus,  ib,  and  43. 

Alea,  the  sepulchre  uf  Rhadamunihoa, 
ii.  107.  ' 

Alesh,  iii.  t4. 

Alaander,  or  Paris,  i.  69. 

Alnander,  sun  of  Auiyota^  the  tecond  ' 
king  of  Miuedon,  killed  by  liii  bratjiar  fto* 
lemy,  i.  49^ 


Ate 

Altiander,   the   (on  of  I'/rtliu>  bif  L(- 

AletatidtT,  Die  5on  ofCauandcr,  ripelled 
bv  liii  brother  Amipatrr.  iil.  306.  C'alti 
in  Pyrrhiu  and  Dcnie(riu>,  ib.     I>  killed, 

Almndfr  of  Antioch,  iii.  350. 

Atcinndrr  of  Myndos. '«.  56. 

.4>,-"'f-ter  llic  philditoplier,  entertained 
by  Crassiis,  ani  ill  lupplied  with  neceua- 
nei,  ii    ^.^l. 

/il'jandfT  the  tyrant  of  Phrr*,  beaten 
by  PclopiiUs  i.  4P3  Sriiscj  Pelopi<1«5  aiid 
l»nienii<!>,  4?3.  Defeated  h_v  the  Thebans 
and  ■Jhtsjallans,  4'.>9.  Killed  liy  the  cun- 
trivnnce  of  his  wife,  50t» 

AUxiinder  llie  Great  orders  the  Macedu- 
nian  troops  to  cut  tfcrir  licards,  and  why.  i. 
45.  A  descendHUt  of  lleiciilea  by  Cara- 
liiii,  and  of  .{.aciis  by  Neaplolenins,  ii 
446.  Son  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  ib. 
pre-significd,  by  a  dream  pf  his  father's,  to 
be  possessed  of  a  buld  and  lion  like  coD- 
rsge,  ib.  Some  account  of  his  pretended 
divine  extraction,  ib.  Horn  ilic  sumu  day 
that  the  temple  of  Diana  was  burnt  at  K- 
phesus,  4.17.  Philip  t.ikej  the  city  of  Po- 
tidaia,  bdl  an  account  of  a  viclory  won  f'lr 
him  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  ul  the 
biith  of  his  Min.  ib.  I.ysippiis.  the  only 
sta'uaiy  whom  Alexander  allawcd  to  re- 
present hitn,  448.  His  person  described, 
ib.  ApeUes,  in  pointing  Inm,  did  not 
tuccffd  as  to  the  cotii|ile\ioii,  ih,  He  is 
continent,  and  sublime  in  his  8inbili"n,  ib. 
A  reiniiiliallc  saying  ol  his,  ih,  (iivesno 
CDioiiia^enieni  lu  tin-  alhlelx,  449.  His 
father  happening  to  he  absent,  I.e  receives, 
wheiis-rry  yuung,  the  PctsMB  ambassadors, 
ib.  1'hcy  are  i*sionis)ied  at  his  lofty  and 
cnterprisinp  genius,  ib.  On  each  new  vie* 
lory  of  Philip's,  says  his  father  will  leave 
liim  niJthing  to  conipicr,  ib.  Lemiidiis,  n 
relalinn  of  the  qiiicn's,  is  the  guvemor, 
and  Lysimachus.  the  Acariinnian,  bis  pre- 
ceptor, ib.  Bneephaliii  is  olTered.  in  sale  to 
Pbilp,  and  Alcxnndet  ronnagcs  hiin,wlicn 
lioiic  of  Ihe  grooms  w  ere  ahle  to  du  it,  ib.  and 
450.  Philip  si-nds  for  .\iiiiiitle  to  instrnci 
his  son  in  phdosuphy,  45t.  Alexander's 
letter  to  Aristotle,  on  his  publishing  trca- 
tiies  Mpoa  the  pro!>undrr  pjris  of  science, 
lb.  Thut  pliilosoplii-i's  answer,  ib.  Alex- 
ander has  a  pralln■»llllO«led^e  of  physic, 
ib.  Loves  polite  li!ir«lure,  lb  Ui«  ^teat 
esteem  lor  the  lli-id,  4.i'.'.  What  bnols 
llarpalus  sriii  to  him  in  A;ii,  ib.  His 
saying  concerning  Aristotle,  ih.  Philip, 
Ufxjn  his  eipedituill  t"  Pyaanliuin,  leaves 
liim  refent,  lb.  He  redmes  a  barbarous 
nahtiu  that  rebelled  during  his  reijeiiuy,  ib. 
Fights  acainsl  ihe  Greeks  in  the  battle  of 
Cha:riinea,  and  is  the  first  that  breaks  the 
•acred  band,  ib.     PUilip's  uiauiiigc  Ailti 


AVK 

Cleoputra  brine*  on  a  quaxrrl  brtatfslB 
and  AJesaadcr.  453.  .Klexaader  fimm 
Olyiupias  in  Epirua,  end  leiun  bneif 
into  Illvricura,  il>.  Demarrrui,  the  Cs- 
rinthian,  procufv*  a  nrconoliatior  betvtra 
Philip  and  Alrxaodcr,  iN^  Alcuudcriaa. 
gincs  that  his  ffltber  desigiu  titecnatsi 
Maccdon  fur  Andnus.  and  li>ereloR>*. 
deavours  lu  supplant  hii  nalarai  b«kr 
III  a  match  that  <i  ncgnuatmz  tar  haa.  ^ 
Philip  bonrihea   bis    s       '  I  ^ 

P.iusanias,  ti<^ug  abii-  '  » 

lu>'  .lud  Cleopatra,  ap|^„i>  >  lu  ■  i  up  latm 
tice.  lb.  ts  denied  it.  uDd  kiils  kia.'i^ 
Olympias  and  .VJetandcr  aupposed  acci» 
pliccs  ill  Ibis  murder,  ib.  He  rndcavatnb 
wipe  ufi'  thai  asucraion.  ib.  TW  lUlt  •( 
Macedon,  and  irs  deprndmcic^  u  tat 
death nf  Philip, it>.  .^Icaaiidcr'i councils 
vi«es  hiiu  to  give  up  Greece,  and  to  matlia 
rcyolAng  barbariau^  with  mitdneaa.  >k. sad 
45i.  Bui,  though  only  tweiuy  ycArt.iM.  ki 
resolve*  to  proceed  with  »iponr,  lb.  Mucin 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  aad  deina 
Syrmos,  king  of  ilia  TnbalU,  ib  Uatcks 
to  chastise  the  Thcbans  and  Athcowab  A. 
Makes  equitable  propotaja  t»  tk*  Thlkai 
at  first ;  and,  these  Iveinf  rejected,  W  Ik 
gins  the  war  with  great  fury,  ib.  Tata 
Thebes,  and  level*  it  with  the  groand.  ik 
Sells  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  a  fr*  «t^ 
cepled,  ib.  The  injurira  done  Timocta^ 
her  lercn^e  and  intrepid  bebavioat,  OL 
Hr  fiircives  the  Atbeaiaisa,  ib.  Li(^» 
membeii,  with  regret,  hi*  cradly  Ib  M 
Thetuiis,  ib.  Is  elected  capuia-Maaid 
of  Greece  against  th«"  Persians,  lb.  UTtat 
passed  hetwacu  him  and  Ditrgtaa, tX. 
\le  cunsulK  ihe  oiacle  at  Delphi,  ifc.  0* 
nirn  of  his  success,  ib.  Ibc  naasbcr  rf 
troops  ailb  which   he  pasarr)  ■        ,\ 

The  irilling  sum  hr  had  pr.^  ,,ii 

pay,  ib.  lie  gives  away  alii..,,,  ..,  i„v  n- 
veniies  of  Mnccdun,  4  jt),  Vtsili  p— ». 
sacrifices  to  Minerva,  and  don  hoMMpM 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  ib.  Figkia  (he  bat- 
tle wi(h  the  Persians  nn  the  haakso/tW 
Ciranicus,  ib.  Is  m  great  danger  uf  baaic 
slain,  459.  Saved  by  (lilus,  ib.  Ijedi 
statues  to  his  liieiids  wlio  fell  lo  ikt  ballk; 
460.  Sands  prcseuts  tu  the  (iretki,  Ik 
Sardis  and  otbet  cities  make  ibeir  tabalr 
sion,  lb.  lie  lakes  HalicnrnaMua  and  J^ 
Icliis  by  slurui,  lb.      A  bra^.      '  :,  ( 

prophecy  niKiibed. islhruwn  .,' 

in  l.ysia,  lb.  II'  bnsiens  toti.iii.r  an  tka 
ctiaai.  it>.  His  iu«rcU  by  Climax.  alMK 
the  shoie  of  the  Pauiphyliau  tea,  b*<iMvlisf 
recess  of  the  n'.od,  461.  Alaxaader  «•> 
ties  Ihe  (jurdian  knot,  ib.  MeiB«oa«  Da- 
tlus'a  best  officer,  dies,  ih.  Dariiu  mafchct 
from  Sus]  with  six  hundred  Ibnusaod  men. 
46^  Tlarius's  dream,  ib.  T  hai  prinrt  it 
eucvuraijed  bjr  Alcxaadcr'*  lon^  »l*y  la 
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Cilicia,  ib.  That  sUy  owing  to  ticLneu, 
conlricled  by  hUbatbiug  in  Uie  rivet  Cyd- 
nu9,  ib.  None  bat  Philip  tbe  Acarniniaa 
Tcolures  to  atlempt  bis  cure,  ib.  Parne- 
iiio  accuses  Philip  of  a  design  to  ,poison 
him,  463.  The  striking  scene,  wbile  Alex- 
ander takes  Philip's  medicine,  ib.  He  re- 
covers in  three  days,  ib.  Darius  neglects 
tbe  advice  of  Amyntas,  and  enters  the 
•traits  of  Cilicia,  ib.  This  throws  him  up- 
on ground  wliere  his  cavalry  cannot  act, 
nor  bis  infantry  have  any  benefit  of  their 
numbers,  464.  Alexander  is  wounded, 
but  kills  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  ib.  The  mother  and  the  wife 
of  Darius,  and  his  two  daughters,  are  a- 
Dioogst  the  prisoners,  463.  Alexander 
behaves  to  them  witii  great  honour  and 
humanity,  ib.  Knows  no  woman  before 
marriage,  except  Barsinc,  the  widow  of 
Slemnon,  ib.  Severely  reproves  Philoxe- 
uus  for  an  infamous  proposal,  466.  Gives 
•rder  for  the  puuisliment  of  two  Alacedo- 
nians,  who  had  corrupted  the  wives  of 
some  of  the  mercenaries,  ib.  Is  tempe- 
rate in  eating  and  drinking,  ib.  Restores 
Ada  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  467.  How  he 
spent  his  days  of  leisure,  ib.  In  what  man- 
ner his  entertainments  were  conducted,  ib. 
Vain,  and  very  capable  of  being  Battered, 
ib.  Scixes  tbe  Persian  money  and  equi- 
pages at  Damascus,  468.  Tbe  kings  of 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  make  their  submis- 
sion; only  Tyre  holds  out,  ib.  He  bc- 
eieges  that  city  seven  mouths,  ib.  Pre- 
sages of  his  success,  ib.  iUakes  an  excur- 
aion  agiiinat  the  Arabians  of  Antilibanus, 
^ud  is  brought  iuto  great  danger  through 
the  indiscretion  of  bis  preceptor  Lysima- 
chus,  ib.  Tyre  taken,  469.  Gaza  taken, 
ib.  He  sends  part  of  the  spoils  to  Olym- 
pia*  and  Cleopatra,  ib.  Sends  five  hundred 
talents  weight  of  frankincense  to  his  late 
eovemor  Leonidos,  ib.  and  470.  Puts 
flomer's  Iliad  in  a  valuable  casket,  which 
had  belonged  to  Darius,  ib.  Fixes  upon 
.  tlie  happy  situation  of  Alexandria,  ip  con- 
sequence of  an  intimation  from  Homer  in 
a  dream,  ib.  Its  figure,  ib.  Omen  of  its 
being  a  commercial  place,  471.  He  visits 
the  templeef  Jupiter  Ammon,  ib.  The  dan- 
gers attending  that  journey  overcome  by 
Alexander's  superior  good  fortune,  ib.  A 
flock  of  crows  conducts  him  on  his  way,  ib. 
Amnion  salutes  him  as  his  son;  inlurms 
tiim  that  the  death  of  Philip  is  sufficiently 
avenged,  and  promises  liim  tbe  conquest 
pf  the  world,  472.  Goes  to  bear  Psammo, 
an  Egyptian  pliilnsopber,  ib.  His  preten- 
sions to  divinity,  bow  conducted,  473. 
At  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  he 
celebrates  gamas  in  iiouour  of  tbe  gods,  ib. 
Atheuodorus  bears  away  tbe  prize  in  Ira- 
S^y,  ib<    Dariot  proposes  canditiuni  of 


peace  to  Alexander,  but  Alexander  insists 
on  bis  absolute  aubmisiion,  474.  The  wife 
of  Darius  dies ;  and  Alexander,  though  on 
bis  march,  returns,  and  buries  bei  with 
great  magnificence,  ib.  Tirens,  on*  of 
Darius's  eunuchs,  flies  to  bis  master  with 
the  news,  ib.  Tbe  important  and  affectiuf 
discourse  that  passed  between  them,  474. 
Darius  prays,  that  if  the  period  of  the  Per- 
sian glory  was  arrived,  none  bui  Alexander 
might  sit  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  475. 
Alexander,  huving  subdued  all  on  this  side 
the  Euphrates,  begins  his  march  againit 
Darius,  who  had  taken  the  field  with  a  mil* 
lion  of  men,  ib.  The  servants  of  Alexan. 
der's  army  make  parties,  and  choose  two 
chiefs,  one  of  which  they  call  Alexander, 
and  the  other  Darius,  476.  Alexaudar 
orders  the  two  chiefs  to  fight  in  single  coiu> 
bat;  and  the  issue  is  considered  as  an  o> 
men  of  the  event  of  the  war,  ib.  Darin* 
sacrifices  to  Fsan  before  the  battle  of  Ar> 
bela,  476.  Farmeoio  and  others  advisa 
Alexander  to  attack  the  Persians  in  tho 
night,  ib.  Alexauder  answers,  that  he  will 
nut  steal,  a  victory,  ib.  Sleeps  long  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  477.  The  battle 
described,  478.  479.  Darius  flies,  and 
Pariueiuo's  demand  of  assistance  preventa 
Alexander    from    goipg    en'  the    pursuit, 

480.  Alexander  is  acknowledged  king  of 
all  Asia,  ib.  Declares  against  all  tyran- 
nies in  Greece,  ib.  Gives  orders  for  re- 
building the  city  of  Plalsa,  and  wby,  ib. 
Sends  presents  to  tbe  Crolonians  in  Italy, 
ib.  Some  account  of  a  gulf  of  fire  near 
Atbela;  as  also  of  the  naptha  and  bitu- 
men  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  ib.  and 

481.  Alexander  find*  immense  treasures 
in  Susa,  ib.  Water  from  the  Nile  and  the 
Danube  found  in  the  repositories  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  ib.  He  enters  Petsia 
through  a  country  difficult  of  access  and 
well  guarded,  and  maxes  great  slaughter 
at  first  ill  terrorim,  ib.  Finds  as  much  trea- 
sure there  as  at  Susa,  ib.  Kntera  Persepo- 
lis,  493.  Considers  whether  he  sliall  rear 
again  a  statue  of  Xerxes,  which  was  tlirown 
down,  ib.  Wliat  Demaratus  said,  when 
be  saw  him  first  seated  on  tbe  Persian 
tbrone,  ib.  He  bums  the  palace  of  Xer- 
xes at  the  instigation  of  a  courtesan,  4S4. 
His  munificence  increaaes  with  his  acquisi- 
tions, ib.  Instances  of  that  munificence, 
ib.  His  mother  Olympias  endeavours  to 
lessen  it,  but  in  vain,  485.  Her  attempts 
also  to  direct  tbe  government  of  Macedoo, 
during  his  absence,  prove  fruitless,  ib.  His 
great  officers  give  into  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy, and  he  reproves  them  with  all  the 
temper  of  a  philosopher,  ib.  and  486.  Hem 
them  an  example  of  love  of  toil  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  hunting,  ib.  His  officers  begin 
to  speak  ill  of  bim,  ib.    Hi*  wble  aayiaf 
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thereupon,  ib.  His  attention  to  his  friendi. 
aad  the  obliging  letters  be  wrote  to  them, 
ib.  and  487.  He  paid  the  strictest  regard 
to  justice  in  the  first  j-ears  of  his  reigo, 
and  executed  it  with  great  moderatian; 
bat  afterwards  becomes  inOexibly  severe, 
and  hsiens  too  much  to  informers,  ib.  On 
mtdligmce  that  Bessus  had  sened  the  per- 
son of  Uarins,  he  dismisses  the  Tbessalian* 
with  rich  presents,  ib.  Mokes  an  expedi- 
tious narch  to  get  that  prince  into  his  handi, 
488.  Distressed  with  thirst,  but  refuses 
io  drink,  while  so  many  others  wanted  wa- 
ter, ib.  Darius  is  foiyid  extended  an  hit 
chariot,  and  pierced  with  inaoy  darts,  ib. 
A  Macedonian  gives  him  some  ^water  to 
quench  his  thirst,  ib.  That  noble-minded 
list  nnfurluuato  prince's  last  words,  ib, 
Ales:iiider  covers  Ibe  body  with  his  own 
robe,  489.  Puts  the  traitor  Bessus  to  a 
dreadful  death,  ib.  Orders  the  body  of 
Darius  all  the  honours  of  a  royal  funeral, 
lb.  Sends  it  embalmed  to  hit  mother,  ib. 
Takes  his  brother  Oxatbres  into  the  num- 
number  of  hi>  fridnds,  ib.  Marches  into 
Uyrcania,  and  takes  a  view  of  the  Caspian 
tea,  ib.  Uis  burse  Bucephalus  is  taken 
by  the  batbariunt,  but  toon  brought  to  him 
again,  ib.  lu  Parthia  be  first  puts  on  the 
robe  of  the  eastern  Lings,  ib.  Passes  the 
Orexartes,  and  defeats  the  .Scythians,  490. 
There  said  by  some  historians  tu  have  been 
Tisited  by  tlie  queen  of  the  Aoiazons,  ib, 
Uis  speech  to  tlic  army  on  entering  Hyr- 
cania,  ib.  He  endeavours  to  unite  the 
Asiatics  to  the  Macedonians  by  a  mixture 
«f  fa.shions  491.  Selects  thirty  thousand 
bnys  to  be  educated  in  the  Grecian  litera- 
ture, an<l  trained  to  arns  in  the  Macedo- 
nian niniiner,  ib.  Marries  Koxana,  ib.  His 
two  favourites,  Heph»»t:on  and  Craterut, 
quarrel,  ib.  They  are  etfectually  recon- 
ciled by  hini,  ib,  I'hilotas,  the  son  of  Par- 
laenio,  has  great  authority  amongst  the 
Uaccdonians,  ib.  and  492.  But  takes  too 
much  state  upon  him  for  a  subject,  ib.  P«r- 
iueniosaystohim,"Wy  son.beless,"  ib.  By 
way  ot  recoaimending  himself  to  his  mis- 
Ires*  a5cribcs  all  the  great  actions  of  the 
war  to  himself  and  bis  father,  ib.  This 
opens  tlie  way  to  liis  ruin,  ih.  He  refuses 
to  introduce  persons  to  the  king,  who  came 
to  inform  him  of  a  conspiracy,  ib.  and  493, 
The  con5pirat<>r  is  slain;  and  Alexander, 
naiiting  tutiher  proofs  against  Pbilotas,hat 
Itiiu  put  tu  the  torture,  ib.  Not  only  Pbi- 
Iiitu9,  but  his  father  Parmenio,  the  king's 
oldest  and  be^t  counsellor  aud  general,  is 
put  to  death,  ib.  This  makes  Alexander 
terrible  tu  his  friends,  494.  The  sad  story 
of  Clitus,  ib.  and  495.  Alexander's  inex- 
pressible grief  lor  his  loss,  496.  The  ef- 
forts of  Aristandcr,  Calisthencs,  and  A- 
Dfxarchu>,  to  cuusulc  lijio,  496.    Circute- 


atances  that  brougbt  on  tke  rain  gf  Ct^l 
tfacDes,  ib.     His   leveritj;  bis  ieiaii|ll 
'  worship  AlcxaDrter,  498.     Unjail^a 
ed  of  being  ceacemerf  in  HenioUiAi)t'| 
ib,     Varioa*    aectninti    of  CatliA 
death,  ib.     Alexander,  prerioas  to bk  I 
dian  expedition,    boms  the  bagpgi,  A I 
Alarmed  by  •  prudigy,  ib.    Sooa  itMt  I 
by  a  better  omen,  500.     Oa  brtabffc  I 
ground  by  the  river  Oxai,  he  finds  i  i|ii|  | 
of  oily  liquor,  ib.     Dislodgei  Sin 
from  a  rock    apparentlj  iiapif(,nilik  it  I 
and  501.     Besiegea  Nysa;  AcaphaOBi  | 
with  proposals  of  peace  froos  die  tilii^  I 
and  is  appointed  goTemor  of  ibepbt^i  I 
Taxiles,  a   powerful   Indian  kio^  am 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  ib,     Ak 
makes  biin  a  present  of  athoaaaadtok*  I 
502.     After  the  capitnlatioa  of  a  eaM  { 
city,  he  destroys  a    body  of  IndisB  a» 
ceaaries,   and    many  Indian  phiiosofte 
ib.     His  war   with    Poms   ib.   whs  tito 
pott  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hjitf, 
ib.     Passes  the  river  with  great  daii|er,ft. 
His   saying   thereupon,   intS.    Tlie  k«* 
with  Porus   describied  by  Alexander  tin- 
self,  ib.     Tlie   uncommon   siae  of  ttn^ 
snd  the  care  his    elephant   took  sf  lia 
when  wounded,  ib.      Alexander  asks  Fs> 
ras,  now  bis  prisoner,  bow  lie  dasircitslt 
treated ;  and  he  says,  «■  Ijke  a  kia^"  b 
The  coaqueror  restores   bias  his  kiagdtaL 
which  he  was  to  govern  as  hit  lieutoaa; 
and  adds  a  large  country  to  it,  ib.  aodWti 
AppoinU  Philip,  one  of  his  own  fncad%M 
the  government  of  another  large  tauti}, 
ib.  Bucephalus  dies,  ib.  Alexander  baiUi 
a  city  in  memory  of  him,  ib.     Rcsolvcsli 
past  the  Ganges,  but  lus  troops  absolatdy 
refute  to  do  it,  ib.      His  grief  thereapa, 
ib.     He   bailda  great   altars,  and  leavts 
arms  and  mangers  much  bigger  than  ibsi* 
in  use,  HOi,     Forms   a   design  to  visit  Iks 
ocean,  and  falls  down  the   rivers  foe  thtt 
purpose,  ib.     Makes  several  descents,  and 
anacks  cities  by  the  way,   ib.     Is  in  ei- 
trcnie    danger   in  that    of  the    Malli,  ih. 
lakes  ten  Gymnosophists,  who  bad  stirred 
up  Sabbat  and  others  to  revolt,  60&    Pats 
abstruse  questions  to  them,  and  commaDib 
them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  give  rightsola- 
tions,  ib.  and  507.    What  passed  betweaa 
him    and    the  philosopher    Calauus,  508, 
Arrives  at  the  ocean,  and  sails  to  the  isle 
of  Scillustis,  ib.      Considers  the  nature  of 
the  sea  and  the  coast,  ib.     Orders   his  ad- 
miral,  Mearchus,  to  sail    round,   keeping 
ludia  on  the  right,  ib.     Marches   hinisclf 
through  the   country  of   the    Orites,    ib. 
Loses  in  his  Indian  expedition  one-fourth 
part  of  his  numerous  army,  ib.      Reaches 
Gedrosia,  which  is  a  fertile  country,  ib. 
M.irclies  through  Carmania  in  a  Bacclia* 
naliaa  monsci,  509.    The  procesaiaii  dcv 
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icribed,  ib.  Is  delighted  with  the  accoaot 
of  Nearchos's  expedition,  ib.  Meditates 
himself  a  great  expedidoa  by  lea,  ib.  On 
the  report  of  that  design,  his  new  subjects 
revolt,  and  other  great  disorders  arise,  ib. 
Oljmpias  and  Cleopatra  league  against  &n- 
tipater,  aud  drive  him  out  of  Macedonia, 
SIO.  He  chastises  bis  own  lieolenaats,  ib. 
Kills  Ox^artes  withhis  own  hand, ib.  Gives 
every  woman  in  Persia  a  piece  of  gold,  ib. 
Finds  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  broke  open,  and 
puts  the  author  of  that  sacrilege  to  death, 
ib.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb,  ib.  Ca- 
lanus  burns  himself,  ib.  His  prophecy  pre- 
vious to  that  action,  ib.  Several  of  Alex- 
ander's friends  killed  by  drinking  ia  a  great 
carousal,511.  He  takes  Statira,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  to  wife,  and  marries  bis 
friends  to  Persian  ladies,  ib.  Pays  off  (be 
debts  of  all  who  had  married  Persian  wo- 
men, ib.  Antigenes,  though  not  in  debt, 
puts  himself  upon  the  list,  but  is  detected 
and  punished,  ib.  Alexander  finds  the 
thirty  thousand  Persian  boys  perfect  in 
their  Grecian  exercises,  and  is  greatly  de- 
lighted, ib.  and  512.  But  it  is  matter  of 
uneasiness  ta  the  Macedonians,  ib.  He 
takes  Persians  for  his  guards,  and  rejects 
the  Macedonians  for  their  mntinous  beha- 
viour, ib.  They  humble  themselves,  and 
are  pardoned,  ib.  His  generous  behaviour 
to  the  invalids  who  return  to  Macedonia, 
ib.  He  celebrates  games  at  Ecbataaia,  ib. 
UephBstion  sickens  and  dies  there,  513. 
His  master's  grief  on  that  occasion ;  the 
mourning  and  monument  for  him,  ib.  Alex- 
ander sacrifices  the  Cusszans  to  the  manet 
ef  HephiBstion,  ib.  Procures  orders  from 
Ammon  to  revere  him  as  a  deniigud,  ib. 
Nearchus  returns  from  a  second  expedi- 
tion, ib.  The  Chaldeans  warn  Alexander 
not  to  enter  Babylon,  ib.  Omcus  uf  his 
approaching  end,  514.  He  puts  a  madman 
ta  death  for  patting  on  li^  robe  and  dia- 
dem, ib.  Is  jealous  of  the  designs  of  An- 
tipater  and  his  sons,  ib.  Falls  into  a  fever, 
in  consequence  of  continued  hard  drinking. 
ib.  An  account  of  the  progress  of  that 
fever  from  his  own.  journals,  Sth,  516. 
Dies  ib.  No  suspicion  of  poison  till  some 
years  after  his  death,  ib.  Ruxana,  now 
pregnant  hy  Alexander,  gets  Statira  into 
her  power,  and  puts  her  to  death,  ib.  Per- 
diccas  is  her  accomplice,  and  uses  Arids.- 
OS  only  as  a  screen,  ib. 

AUxandtr,  tbe  son  of  Demetrius,  by 
Peidamia,  iii.  ZtO. 

Alexander  aud  Cleopatra,  twins  of  Cleo- 
patra, by  Antony,  surnamed  tbe  Sun  and 
Ihe  Moon,  iii.  34S. 

AUxandtr,  the  son  of  Perseus,  i.  466. 

Alexander,  the  son  of  Pulypercbun,  iii. 

Atttmdria,  f«anded  by  Alcxan^r,  ii. 


470.  Token  of  its  being  a  commercial 
place,  471.  Its  figure,  ib.  The  great  li- 
brary burnt,  iii.  40. 

Alexandrian  war,  fti.  40, 

■Alexandrldet  the  historian,  ii.  97. 

Altxat  of  Laodicea,  punished  for  bis  in- 
fidelity to  Antony,  iii.  367. 

Alexia  besieged  by  Cssar,  iii,  £4.  Sor- 
renders,  25. 

AlezicraUt,  chief  cup-bearer  to  Pyrtliai^ 
ii.  10, 

Alexipptu,  the  physician;  Alexander'* 
letter  to  him,  ii.  485. 

Alimut,  one  of  the  wards  of  Athens,  ii. 
153.     Thucydides  belonged  to  it,  ib. 

.<^Uia  river,  i.  tSO.  Battle  of,  in  which 
the  Gauls  overthrew  the  Romans,  ib. 

AUtbroge$,  their  ambassadors  coucerited 
in  Cataline's  conspiracy,  ii.  2M. 

Alapece,  one  of  the  wards  of  Atheos. 
Atislide*  belongied  to  it,  i,  534.;  and  Thu- 
cydides, L  X79. 

Alnpecus,  a  place  so  called  fram  iU 
multitude  of  foxes,  ii.  1U8. 

Alps,  mouniaius  of,  ii.  5<i. 

Aluea,  iii.  157. 

Altar,  ballot*  taken  from  it,  i.  395. 

Alycut,  son  of  Sciron,  slain  by  Theseas 
in4he  cause  of  Helen,  i.  61. 

Alycut,  a  place  near  Megara,  i.61. 

Ataanas,  mount,  ii.  402.  iii.  267. 

Atnathusian,  Pmon  the  Amathusian,  i.  St. 

Aotatont,  their  history  and  wars,  i.  56L 
Their  sepulchres  at  Megara  and  Scotussxsa, 
.58.  Their  wars  represented  by  Phidia«, 
202.  They  are  Mid  to  assist  the  Alhani- 
aus  against  Fompey,  iii.  399.  The  track 
j>{  country  they  inhabited,  ib.  Tlieir 
queen's  visit  to  Alexander  suspected  to  he 
a  fiction,  ii.  490.         ^ 

Amavmium,  i.  57. 

Ambv$tadorf,  Roman,  violate  the  laws  of, 
nations  at  Clusium,  i.  248.  Cuudemntd 
by  ihe/cciolet,  ill.  Screened  b,y  ibo  peo- 
ple, ib. 

Ambiorix.  king  of  the  Cauls,  beats  Cotte 
and  Titurius,  but  is  defeated  by  Caesar,  iii, 
22. 

Ambiiim  censured,  ii.  ll.*3.  333.  431. 

Ambuscade  at  Sparta,  whal,  i.  123. 

Ambracia,  i.  287. 

Ambrona  march  against  Marius,  il.  H, 
Defeated  by  Murius,  5H, 

Ambuttui.     See  Fabim. 

Ameria,  ii.  56. 

Aminius,  the  Pliocean,  one  of  Autigo- 
nus's  officers,  marches  to  the  relief  of  Spi^. 
la  against  Pyrrhus  ii.  37. 

Amcstrit,  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  h^r 
incestuous  marriage,  iii.  '{68. 

Aminiut  the  Decelean,  i.  3?3. 

Amintiui,  a  friend  of  CiBsar's,  iii.  341, 

A>ni$us,  an  Athenian  colony,  ii.  I8$, 
Bcsiej^ed  (>yLuGullus,  ib.    Dtleoded  Uj 
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CallimtcVius,   ib.      At  length  taken    and 
burnt,  ib. 

jlimnon,  the  son  •f  Pasipliae,  iii.  14!. 

Ammtni,  Jupiter,  his  oracle  consulted  by 
Ljsandcr,  ii.  99.  By  Cimon,  168.  By 
the  Athenians,  *ai.  By  Alexander,  471. 

^mmontus  the  philosopher,  Flatarcb'l 
luastcr,  i.  337. 

^mnieui  the  senator,  his  saying,  iii.  90. 

yimabcia  the  musician,  iii.  486. 

Amomphareliu  (he  Spartan,  i.  164. 

AmorgBi,  iii.  189. 

i4in;ifuir(s,  betrays  and  murders  Agis,  al- 
to the  mother  and  grandmother  of  -Agis, 
iii.  151. 

;4mp'iiarauf,  his  oracle,  i.  555. 

Amphicraia,  an  .\theuian  orator,  dies  at 
the  court  of  Tigrones,  ii.  192. 

Amphiclyoiu,  or  general  assembly  of  the 
itates  of  Greece,  i.  121.  Uudertalie  the 
var  against  the  Cirrhieans,  i.  164.  The  re- 
monstrance madt^to  them  byThemisiuclcs, 
SIS.  Tlicir  decree  against  Ibe  people  of 
Scyros,  ii.  158. 

AmphiUchia,  ii.  II, 

AmphipvlU,  an  Athenian  colony,  i.  459. 
ii.  157. 

Amphitw,  iii.  ttB. 

Amphithcat,  ii.  106, 

AmphUrypn, ii.  107. 

Amulet,  i.  302. 

Amuliui  dispossesses  his  brother  Numi- 
lor,  i.  60.  Orders  Romulus  and  Remus  ti> 
be  destroyed,  ib.  Is  killed  by  these  two 
princes,  70. 

Amydo,  thenars  of  Alcibiades,  i.  US. 

ast. 

Amyntas,  hia  adrice  to  Darius,  ii.  463. 

Amynliu,  king  of  Lycaonia,  «end*  forces 
to  Antony,  i.  3o9.  Goes  o»tr  to  .\ugus- 
lus,  ;561. 

Am^Ktat  sent  by  Philip  to  Thcbei,  iii, 
JJ9. 

AiuAcn,  Castor  and  Pollux,  »hy  lo  call- 
ed, i.  62. 

Anachanit,  the  Scythian,  his  conversa- 
tion and  friendship  «ith  Solou,  i.  160. 

Analiui,  Lucius,  a  teaalor,  struck  by 
CrassDS,  ii.  28t. 

AntpiH,  riTer,  i.  421. 

Anaxiforai  of  Clazomenx,  nid  to  have 
tatlRht  Thcmijitocles,  i.  213.  Pericles  in- 
debted to  bim  for  most  of  hit  philu«opliy, 
i'"3.  Denies  the  world  to  be  the  effect  af 
chance,  ib.  Resolves  to  slarre  himself, 
i'8S.  His  ciplicatioo  of  llie  luiiur  eclipses, 
II.  SVi.  A  prosecution  iiitciidrd  against 
hnn  lit  Athcni,  and  «hy,  i.  296,  His  opi- 
nion of  the  unity  of  God,  »?7  n.  Petitlei 
cunducti  hull  out  of  Athei.s,  297. 

Anaiarehuj,  llic  sophist,  li.  472,  Put 
•o  deaiU  by  Nicocrton,  tyrant  of  Salauib, 
ib.  n. 


Anaxarchtu,  of  .\Men.  is.  496-  Rii* 
pious  advice  to  AJrxaodcr,  ib. , 

Anaxuiamvs,  ii.  Jt7. 

Aniixitaiu,  goTenior  ofByeaatio*''** 
privately  »«itlj  Alcibiades.  i.  i'X)  '..:  •-'. 
for  it  at  Sparm,  and  is  acquititd.  %t 

AHOximenet,  ait  orator,  i.  t9li. 

Anttfo,  the  Treetcniua.  the  np<afkitf 
niescns,  i.  5B. 

Ancharia,  raotliar  to  Octmvia,  Bt.  ??? 

.^nr&an'us,  despatched  by  Manas'' . 
ii.  79. 

AncUla,  i.  141.  is. 

^ncHi  JfoTciits,  son  of  Mail, 
pilia,  i.  349. 

Anicifidft,  the  Alheuian  orslor,  iayrii 
ed,  i,  350.  Ilerioea  of  Andacate  <^ 
231, 

Aniria,  public  repmsts  amang  Ike  CtftB* 
copiad  by  Lyaurgus,  i.  Irt7. 

Andrixiits,  a  paioter  irto  w:r.a.  , 
Thebes,  i.491. 

Andnela  th«  ormtor,  i.  347. 

Aniiroc/rAn,  one  of  those  thai  htta^ 
rhus  in  his  infancy,  ii.  7. 

AndrocHda  the  historian,  ii.  K. 

Androclidti  opposra  the  SputHI  faMrt 
in  Tliebes,  i.  475.  t*  — »— ~— ^H  K  tr 
tbens,  476. 

AiidrocliJa,  •  faitliful  (crvmnt  to  Pyirlat 


AnirtnliJet  ncciiied   of  being 
by  the  king  of  Persia,  ii.  10l5. 

Aii<fr«coi(iu,  king  of  India,  preteanSeh*- 
ciis  with  Cve  hundred  elepbasts,  it.  Sd 
Sees  .'\lcxander  in  India,  ib. 

^iidrogeus  murdered   on  tlie  cootaall 

Attica,  i.  47.     On  which  account  the  AAr- 

niuiis  pay  tribute,  ih.     (iamcs  iattiliM^  ■ 

honour  of  him  by  Alinoa.  48. 

.4ni{ri;macAe,  pictnre  of  her  paitiB]  vil, 
Itrclor,  iii.  427. 

Andromachut,  father  ofTimvosIb* 
turian,  is  prince  of  Tauromrniuiii,  wbcrtk* 
behaves  with  great  eqaity,  i.  4tt. 

AndromactiHi  betrays Crasaas,  iii.  f79. 

Andron  of  llalicamanus,  his  acceaallf 
the  lilhmian  games,  i.  5u. 

.Indniiiiriu,  the  Rhudian,  make*  labici 
10  the  writings  of  .\rMtotie  and  Thoopftnr 
tus,  ii.  134. 

Audrat,  i.  47.1.  Tbe  anrwer  of  I's  iatab>- 
tnnts  to  Tlicmisloclc:,  2^.     Coloontd 
Pericles,  i.  79. 

ilf^rolicia,  1.  168, 

Atigelut,    one    of    Pyniius'* 
ii.  B, 

Aniciut,  Lucius,  the  prjetar,  wim  Gn* 
tius,  king  uf  Illyris,  in  tbe  heart  o^hiadb* 
niiiiions,  i.  446. 

.^iiii-iuiji,  muster  of  Ceut'a  «Mki  atllw 
IslliniuiotCwriiith,  iii   47. 

AnimaU,  how  oieicifully  Ihcj 
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be  oscdj  i.  329.    The  most  fearful  the  liard- 
i'st  to  be  tamed,  iti.  470.     Wbj  some  see 
clearly  in  the  uight,  and  are  almost  blind 
•     in  the  duy-time,  48S. 
[  Anio,  river,  i.  300. 

;         Anitis,  Diana  so  called.     See  Diana. 

Aniut,  river,  or  rather  Aons,  iii.  3i. 

.  Anniver$ttTy,  in  honour  of  the  brave  men 

who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  ii.  358. 

Annua  murders  Mark  Anton;  the  orator, 
ii.  80. Titus,  his  question,  which  ex- 
poses Tiberius  Gracchus,  iii.  198. Gal- 
las,  one  of  Otho's  generals,  iii.  540. 
Marches  to  the  relief  of  Cremona,  ib.  His 
advice  to  Otho,  541. 

AnUeut,  killed  in  wrestling  by  Hercules^ 
i.  44.  His  incredible  size,  ii.  S93.  Whertt 
(aid  to  be  buried,  ib. 

AiUagoras  of  Chics,  hu  behaviour  to  Fan- 
tanias,  i.  560, 

Antatcidas,  his  saying  to.tgesilaus  relative 
to  the  Thebans,  i.  4&4.  In  great  favour  with 
Artaxcrxes,  iii.  44>€.  His  saying  io  Agesi- 
laus,  353.  Alkother  saying  of  Lis,  ib.  Sent 
by  the  Lacedxmoniaiu  to  negotiate  peace, 
354.  His  death,  465. 
Antemna,  i.  79. 

.^ntemnaCfi,  defeated  by  Romulus,  i.  79. 
Antenor,  i.  66. 
Anthedm,  ii.  128. 
Anthemion,  i.  335. 

Anthemocritm,  the  Athenian  herald,  sent 
tit  Laccdifcmon  and  the  Megarensians,  iii. 
130.  T^e  Megarensiails  suspected  to  be 
gailty  of  his  death,  ib. 

Antktsterim,  month  of,  iii.  513. 
Antho,  the  daughter  of  Amuiius,  i.  66. 
AniUu  and  Vatiuius  made  przturs  through 
Pompey's  interest,  ii.  415. 

Antiates,  and  other  Volscians,  defeated 
by  Coriolanus,  i.  379.     Their  other  wars 
with  tbe  Romans,  384. 
Anticaio,  Cesar's  answer  to  Cicero's  Calo, 
-iii.  «70. 

Anticrates,  the  Spartan,  kills  Epaminon- 
das  in  battle,  iii.  365.  tie  and  his  poste- 
rity exempted  from  taxes,  ib. 

Antieipa,  one  of  Semetrius's  mistresses, 

iii.  «96. iii.  365. 

Antigena,  one  of  the  principal  ofEcers  of 
the  Argyraspides,  ii.  St-i.  Conspires  against 
kuinenes,  3tf8.     Is  put  10  death  by  Anti- 

gonus,   331. Banished  from  court  by 

Alexwider,  and  why,  ii.  511.     Pardoned, 
ib. 

AntigenitUu,  iii.  S8S. 
Antigone,  daughter  of  Berenice  by  Philip 
her  firat  husband,  married  to  Pyrrhus,  ii. 
J O. ..       iOf  Py dna,  mistress  tu  Pbilotas,  be- 
trays him,  ii-  493. 

Antigoneit,  tbe  name  of  Manlinea,  changed 
to  that.     See  Mautinta. 

Antigonit,  the  name  of  a  new  tiib«  added 
by  the  Albanians,  iii.  288. 

VouS.   lio.i9. 


Autigoniu,  tbe  most  powerfal  of  Alexan- 
der's successors,  iii.  309.  A  saying  af  his 
before  the  sea-fight  near  Andros,  i.  47S. 
Said,  Pyrrhus  would  be  the  greatest  general 
in  the  world,  if  be  lived  to  be  old,  ii.  13, 
Relusei  to  establish  Kumenes  in  Cappado* 
cia,  314.  Commissioned  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, along  with  Aniipater,  to  manage  tbe 
war  against  Eumrnes,  317)  Disperses  pa- 
pers in  (he  camp  of  Eumenes,  settiug  a 
price  upon  his  head,  320.  His  saying  on 
Eumenes's  forbearing  to  seize  his  baggage, 
321.  Besieges  that  general  in  the  castle  of 
jfora,  ib.  Offers  him  peace,  ib.  Defeated 
by  Eumenes  near  the  Pasiiii;ris,  3V5.  Hii 
saying  on  Euiuenes's  being  carried  in  a  lit- 
ter  through  the  ranks,  Si6  and  n.  Is  deceived 
by  a  stratagem  of  Eomenes,  338.  Takes 
the  baggage  of  the  Argyraspides,  who  acted 
under  Eumedes,  3if9.  Olfers  Io  restore  it,  if 
Ibey  will  deliver  him  up,  3^9.  Puts  Eu- 
menes to  death,  331.  Punishes  the  Argy. 
raspides  for  their  treachery,  ib.  Desires 
certain  ambassadors  to  tell  their  masters 
how  happily  he  and  his  son  Demetrius  lived 
together,  iii.  tit.  Suspects  Mithridatcs, 
one  of  his  own  courtiers,  on  account  of  a 
dream,  283.  His  wars  with  Ptolemy,  ib. 
His  raillery  upon  bis  son,  293.  Reprovet 
his  son  for  inquiring  into  his  councils,  S00< 
Killed  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301.  What 
a  peasant  of  Phrygia  said  with  regard  to 
him,  iii.  80.     Story  of  one  of  his  soldiers^ 

i.  471. Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius,  reign* 

in  Macedon,  ii.  Aii  Defeated  by  Pyirhusi 
ib.  Called  in  to  Argos  by  Aristippus,  ib. 
The  answer  he  sent  Pyrrhus  upon  the  chal- 
lenge, 38.  Reproves  his  son  Alcyoneus  for 
bringing  Pyrrlius's  head  to  him,  42.  Burn* 
the  body  of  Pyrrhus  honourably,  ib.  His 
obliging  behaviour  to  Hrleiius,  the  son  of 
Pyrrhus,  and  to  his  officers,  ib.  Oifers  to 
surrender  himself  to  Selrocus,  on  condition 
that  lie  would  set  his  father  at  liberty,  ib. 
Endeavours  to  gain  Aratus,  or  make  Pto- 
lemy suspect  him,  iii.  .505.  His  pauionfoc 
making  himself  master  of  Acrocuriiith,  ib. 
His  success  and  juy  thereupon,  48V.     His 

death,   174. III.   surnaraed   Doson,  i. 

442.  Invited  by  the  Achaeans  to  be  geiie- 
ral  of  the  league,  iii.  163,  but  insisis  first 
on  having  Acrocorioth  put  in  bis  bands, 
305.  The  respect  he  showed  Aratu«,  ib. 
The  honours  paid  him  by  the  Achsaiis,  .506. 
Returns  into  Macedonia,  where  he  tic. Urea 
his  kinsman  Philip  his  successor,  5'.;7.    Dies 

immediately  after  a  battle,  ib.- King  of 

Judea,  beheaded  by  Antony,  is  tbi-  first 
king  who  suffered  in  that  m  inner,  i.  343. 

i4n(ili6ani«>  mount,  li.  4£9, 

Antitachut  writes  a  pai.egytic  on  Lysan- 
der,  11.  97. 

Antimachm.  i,  431.    Write*  in  pnise  of 
Lysander,  ii.  97  and  n. 
DDD» 
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Anllth,  Epidaphnr,  ii.  190. In  Mjg- 

donii,  by  the  barbiriaDs  called  Nisibis, 
ii.  »0.".. 

jtntioch'u,  tribe  of,  i.  534. 
jfntitchui  the  Great,  at  war  with  the  Ro- 
taant,  i.  C09.  Defeated  b;  the  Romans^ib. 
Blarriei  a  young  girl  at  Chalcii,  ib.  Han- 
nibal ar  hit  court,  GtX  Ainu  at  umvenal 
monarchy,  ib.     Is  defeated  atThermopyls, 

■ud  retunii  to  Alia,  6S6. Son  of  Seleu- 

cut  by  Apama,  iii.  9()3.  Falls  in  lore  with 
Stratonice,  hii  father's  wife,  308.  Seleacui 
gives  her  np  to  him,  ib.— Kisg  of  Ceof 
■agene,   besieged   by  Ventidius,  iii.  341. 

An  Athenian  pilot,  rccomraends'him- 

self  to  Aicibiades  by  a  tri&ing  sernce, 
i.  338.  Is  intrusted  with  the  Beet  in  Ma 
absence,  3fi5.  Fights  contrary  to  orders, 
and  is  killed  by  Lysander,  ib.  'Of 
Ascaloa,  first  teaelies  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  academy,  ii.  «t2.  Quits  tliem  for  the 
new,  iii.  241.  Leaves  that,  and  adopts  iht 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  ib.  Brutus  a  great 
admirer  of  him,  415.  Cicero  one  of  his 
hearers,  ii.  SIS.  iii.  t4i. 

jtntiept  the  Amawn,  gWen  to  Thesew, 
i.  ». 
jlnthnu,  the  son  of  Lycurgns,  r.  US. 
AntipattT  defeated  by  the  Greeks  in 
Thcssaly,  iii.  75.  Imposes  hard  conditions 
on  the  Athenians,  76.  Hi*  answer  to  Pho- 
cion,  ib.  Hi*  testimony  of  Fhocion,  79. 
His  character  and  death.  80.  Denoetbe- 
nes  an4  otlfers  put  to  death  by  liis  older, 

S37'. Son  of  Cassander,  kills  bis  mother 

'I'hessalonica,  and  expels  his  bcother  Alex- 
ander, ii.  11. or  Tarsus,  ii.  81.    His 

lectures  in  philosophy,  to  whom  dedicated', 

fil.  187. Of  Tyre,  the  Stoic  philosopher, 

teach'H  Cato  the  Younger  the  Stoic  philo- 
jopl.y,  iii.  U9. 
jitttiphants,  iii.  ai8,  SW.' 
yintiphatci,  i.  •■HH. 

jtntiphitui,  an  .\tlicn!aii  general,  iii.  67. 
Autipho,  the  Uhaminiaii,  ii.  *•.'.(.      Ac- 
cui-'d  by   Demosthenes,  and  condemned, 

353. Uis  ittvcciivu  against  Aicibiades, 

j.  333. 

AntiijuUti,  fabulous,  i.  -11. 
jiatisenatorian  band,  an  ahpndoned  set  of 
men,  a  kind  of  guards  tu  Sulpitiiis,  ii.  71, 
118. 

jintuthenet,  anecdote  of,  i.  3.5.    A  say- 
ing of  his  conccniiug  the  Itiebans,  6t,  1S4. 
Another  concerning  Ismenias,  270.  __ 
^nttit&ia,  married  ta  Pompcy.  iii.  373. 

Divorced,  375. Wife  of  Appius  Clan* 

dius,  and  mother  of  Claudia,  iii.  184. 

^ntiitiui,  the  prntor,  iiL  373.      Gives 
kis  daughter  to  Pompey,  ib.      Loses  his 
life  in  espousing  his  interest,  376.— ^Veter, 
prctor  in  Spain,  iii.  6. 
^iHtum,  1. 397,  iii.  3>; 


Antmiui,  daughter  at  Uaik  AMql; 
Octavia,  married  to  Dmaasi  iii.  Si. 

AntemioM,  Cleopatra'a  adainl  pi^s 
called,  iii.  359. 

jlntaniut,  Caiav  conanl  witkCSMhi' 
SiS.     Marches  againatCatiliactlftkl 
feats  and  kills  him.   VH.    FatkoiTMl 

Aalony's  ftnt  wife.  SS5. 'Cte6c»U(l 

to  Mark  Antooy,  his  cbaraEtei.  iilStr-B 
Caius,  brother  of  Mark  Aatoay  M«K 
by  Cicers's  sen,  iii.  4t9.  Saii'tsfaiis  B 
Brutus,  and  kept  close  prisoner,  4S0L  h 
to  death   after  the  praseri|idaa  sf  Ca 

aad  Bmtas  Alhinns. "LudMb  kMie' 

Antony,  created  triboo*.  iii. 
ciua,  rebetv  against  Dtitaitiaa,  L 
Publins,  Ciesar  accuses  iiiai,  in.  5l 

.^ntmy,  Mark,  grandson  of  MaAlMf 
the  orator,  and  aom  of  Antooiaa  CMia^ 
iii.  SitO.       His   mother  Jalis  km  Q» 
lius  Lentnlus   for  her  scoaad  kotoiSi 
Antony  is  ettncated  under  bet  asspaii 
He  conceives   a  strong  resi 
Cicero  for  bis  putting  Lentoloa  ta  de^k 
Engaging  in  bis  person,  but  nnfatoaii  I 
hn connexions,  ib.     riiiiiiii  a  fiiiiMHI|t<  1 
with  Curio,    and  afterwards  witb  Chfc  I 
persons  of  the  most  profligate  tJatlittu^ 
Buns  deeply  ia  debt,  ib.     During  i*Wr 
bles  which  Clodins  had  bnMi|^  ip*^ 
state,  retires   into    Greece,   ib.    E^ka 
himself  there  in  military  esercisf*,  arifc 
study  of  eloquence,  ib.     Adopts  Iks  Hit 
style,  ib.     Goes  witix  Gabinios  ialsS)» 
with  a  connand  of  c»Talry,  ibi.     I>  Mt 
ing  .Arisfobulua  ia  the  first'to  scab  Ikt  sA 
ib.     Takes  Aristobulus  and  his  ssa  fn» 
crs,  ib.     Gabinios  and  lie  restore  PHbq  I 
to  his  kingdom;    3'ii.      Antony  p(««  { 
Ptolemy  frum  patting  the  citiaens  af  K» 
sium  to  death,  ib;      His  hamane  csit  tlit 
body  of  Arclistiius,  ib.      His  pcrsoo  4ev 
bed,  ib.     His  free  manner  •■gaging  bik> 
soldiers,   ib.     His    great    liberality,  k- 
ThroujiV  Cario's  meanaia   elected  tntaa 
of  the  people,   and   is   aery  serrienkk  > 
Catiar  against  Vompej,  SS3.     After  SIK 
equitable  proposals  in  behalf'of  Cob  ■ 
the  senate,  he  is  commanded  by  LeMila 
the  consul  to  leave  the   house,  Stt.    Os 
guides  himself  like  a  servant,  and  goes  » 
mediately  to Czsar,  ib.      Upon-  this,  Ocbi 
enters  Italy,  ib.     Leaves  the  coroaaaiot 
tlic  array  in  Italy  to  .\ntony,  dnriag  kii 
expedition  to  Spain,  and  at  his  retum  e«a- 
nfves  at  hi.s   irrcgularitic«.    ib.    and  Sli- 
Czsar,   having   passed  ilie    Ionian  witk  s 
small  number  ol   troops,    send*   back  kir 
ships  for  mure  forces,  ib.     Antony  beab  of 
Libo,  and  carries  a  considerable  reinfbrct- 
mcnt  to  Ca-..ur,  ib.     Antony  dittingnishn 
himself  in  every  engagement,  ib.     Has  the 
coDunaud  sf  Cxsar'a  left  wing  in  the  baltis 
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of  Pharsalia,  ib.     VVbCN  Csunr  is  appointed 
diclalar,    and   goct   upon    the    punuit    uf 
Fompey,   lie  tcndi  Anluny   to   Raiue,   ia 
charactrr  of  the  genml  of  the  borw,   ib. 
Doiabclla,  one  of  the  trtbunu,    proposr>  a 
decree  for  aboliihing  debti,  316.     Antony 
liupoctt  Uim  of  a   criminal  Cijiuuit:rc«  with 
liis  wife,  and  (ippu>c«  hiui,  uot  only  by  ad- 
vice of  (hescnatr,  but  fron  penoual  resrnt- 
nient.  ib.      He  disniues  liic  wife,  who  wa« 
daughter  of  Caius  Antunini.  ib.     All  sohet 
people  are  nlTeaded  at   hit  ciceuivc   irre- 
£ul  antics,  ib.     Cesar,  (o  show  bit  duiikc 
to  these  procetdiugi,  takes    Lcpidus,   ajid 
Dot  Antony,  for   his   colleague  in  the  con- 
•ulship,  jlT.     Casar  orders  him  to  pay  for 
Pompcy's  hovisc,  which  he  had.     lie  mar- 
ries Kulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodias,  a  woniaa 
of  luott  ambilioas  spirit,  ib.     Cictar,  at  his 
return   from  Spain,   luke*  Antony   fur  liis 
colleuguc,   ib.     Is   inclined    to   substitute 
Dolubclla  in  his  own  rooiD;  but  AiiCoay,  as 
augur,  pretends  that  the  omens  are  against 
It,  lb.     Antony,  in  the  feast  ol  the  Luper- 
calia,  attempts  to  put  a  diadem  on  the  head 
of  Cesar,  who  was  seated  in  a  triumphal 
robe  on  the  rostrum,  328.     Cxsar  seems  to 
tflcclme  it,  jiud  is  applauded  by  the  people, 
who  can  bear  every   th;ng  of  sovereignty, 
ciccpt  tlie  title  of  king,  ib.     The  diadem  is 
put. upon  one  of  Czsai's  statues,  but  two  of 
the  tribunes  take  it  off,  ib.     Cxsar    turns 
those   tribunes  out  of  office,  ib.     This  cir- 
cumstance encourages   Brutus  and  Cassiut 
in  the  conspiracy,    ib.     Some  propose  that 
Antony  should  be  taken  off  with  Czsar,  but 
tirutus  objects,   ib.       Antony    is  amused 
Miiliout,  while   Casar  is  despatched  in  the 
vCiiate  house,    329*     He    absconds  in    the 
liabiiofa  slave,  lb.     Sends  his  son  to  the 
conspirator}  in  the  capilol  as  an  hustagr,  ib. 
Proposes    an    Qiiincstv  to    the   senate,    ib. 
Ambition  draws  him  from  these  moderate 
unsels,  ib.     In  making  Cxsar's  funeral 
itioh,  he  exasperate*  the  people   against 
le  conspirators,  ib.     llrutus  and  bis  party 
ve   the  city,    and   Cf  tir's    friends  join 
Antony,    ib^      Calpuniia,    Cxsar's   relict, 
intrusts  him   with    her  treasure,   ib.     Tlie 
advantage  Antony  make;  of  Cxsar's  paprrs, 
ih.       Octavjus    the    relation    and    heir  uf 
Cxsar,  arrivrt  at    Kumc    from   Apullmiia, 
lUt).     As    ('xsar's  executor,    he  applies  to 
^—Antony   for  his  rffecls,    and  is  rcfiisod,  ib. 
^|t«ias  Cii'cro,  and  (lie.  cist  uf  Antony's  ene- 
^Hwcs,  obtains  an  interest  in  the  senate,  and 
^^■pieiiibles  Cxsar')  veterans,  il>.    An  accum- 
^Ibbdiilion   between  Ociarius   and    Antony 
lakes    place,    but   is  soon    tl»tioycd,    ib. 
They   liotli  prepare   for   war,    ib.     Cicero 
rsuadc«  ibc  senate   to  decia(e   Antony   i^ 
lilic  enemy,    and  to  connmssion  Hirtiiis 
d  I'arua  to   drive  hiiu   out  of    lljly,   il>. 
c  iMUsuls  irc  aliuu  utar  31odeua,   but 
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Antony  is  defeated,  ib.     Antony  and  hi» 
troops  arc  distressed  by  famine,  ib.     IJe  is 
a  pattern  of  fortitude,  ib.     Passes ihe  Alps 
and  draws  over  the  troops  of  Lcpidus,  but 
attempts  nothing  against  his  life  or  honour, 
Sol.      Munatius  Plancus  joint  him,  ih.    He 
leaves  a  sufficient  force  in  Gaul,  and  returns 
to  Italy  with  a  great  army,  ib.     Octaviiis 
findiag  Cicero  reio^ved  to  restore  the  com- 
monwealth, abandons  him,  and  comes  to  an 
accommodation  with  Antony,   ib.      They 
and    Lcpidus  meet  in   a  little  river- island, 
and  divide  the  empireofibe  world  niu<  "igst 
tbein,  3ii.     Tb(;y  proscribe  no  fewer  than 
three  hundred  Romans,  ib,     Anton v  ^ivet 
np  his  uncle  Lucius   Cxsar,  and  Oclavius 
sacrifices   Cicero,  ib.     Ociavius   agree*   to 
marry  Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  ib. 
Antony  orders  Cicero's  head,  and  the  hand 
with  which  he  had  written  the  Phillippics, 
to  be  placed  on  tba  raitra,  ib.      The  mother 
of  Antaoy  saves   Lucius   Cxsar,  ib.    The 
triumvirate    is   extremely    oppressive,     ib. 
Antony  disgraces  Poinpey's  house  with  tba 
vilest  excesses,  S33.     Octavius  insists  on  a 
divisiaii  of  the  treasure  and  army.  ib.  They 
go  against   Brului  and  Cassiut,  and   leave 
Lcpidus  governor  of  Rome,  ib.     Octavius 
is  defeated  by  Brutus  in  the  first   engage- 
ment, and  tscapcs  by  flight,  ib.     Cassiinit 
defeated    by  Antony,  and  puts  an  end    to 
hit  life,  ib.      Brutus  is  beaten  in  a  second 
battle,  and  slays  himself,  ib.     The  honnur 
of  this    victory,  loo,   falls  to    Antony,  ib. 
Antony  slays  Hertcnsius  nn  the  tomb  of  hit 
brother   Caius,  ib      Throws  a  purple  rob« 
over  the  body  of  llrutus,  and  orders  him  an 
honourable  funeral,  ib.     Cxsar  11  conveyed 
to  Rome  sick,  33(.     .Vnlony  rai«e<  contri- 
butions   in    Asia ;    having    promit<>d     five 
thousand  drachmas  to  each  private  man,  ib. 
Returns  to  Greece,  vbere  his  behaviour  at 
first  is  very  acceptable,  ib.     Pusses   azaiu 
into  Asia,  where  he  lives  in  the  most  luxu- 
rious manner,  ib.     Is  celebrated  at  Ephcsut 
in  the  character  of  Bacchus,  ib.     Disgraces 
hit  jollity  and  I'rccdom  with  the  most  savage 
crticlty  and  extortion,  3'J5.     His  real  cha- 
racter   more    developed,    ih.      Cleopatra 
comes  into  Cilicia  to  answer  a  charge  laid 
against  her,  and  the   flexible  Antony  falls 
into    her    snares,     ib.       Sails    along    the 
Cydnut    in  the  ch.iractcr   of  Venus,  33<5, 
Their  uiutnol  invitations,  ib.     Her  address 
and    versatility,     il>,      Slugs     admirably, 
and   speaks  roust   langosgrs,  ib.      While 
Fulvia  IS  supporting  Ihe  interests  of  Antony 
in  Rome,  he  is  revelling  with  Cleopatra  at 
Alexandria,  3ST.     Antony's  ton  makes  « 
magnificent  present   10  I'bilutas  Ihe  phyti. 
Clan,   il>.     Chopatra  attends   Mm   m    h^« 
niglit  rambles,  in  the  buhil  of  a  slave,  J,']y, 
His  fishing  story,  ib.     He   receives  diss, 
crccuble    news    itota   dilTcrcnt    uuiricrii 
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Ful'iM  and  his  brolhrr  Luriiis,  alter  tb<y 
had  upputcd  Czur  tome  time,  arc  obliged 
M  <!'  II  Ii»)y :  tlic  Panliiaiis  rcdnce  great 
pari  of  Aua,  ib.  lit  a*ake>  from  liii  in- 
loiiL-ation,  murcho  to  PhauiciSi  and  frtua 
liirnce  (iiU  towards  Italy,  359.  FuUia 
dirt  at  hicjon,  ib.  This  event  opens  • 
tray  to  reconcilialion  between  liini  and 
Cx^ar,  ib.  The  tnuravirate  settle  their 
rt'spective  claims  and  f>o<rrr>,  ib,  Czsar 
gives  fall  sister  Octaria  lo  .Oniony  in  mar- 
riage, ib.  Seitus,  the  son  of  Pumpej, 
lit«ing  gained  a  cunsideiable  marilinic  po- 
wer, is  alluwrd  III  keep  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
ib.  Scilus  has  an  opportunity  lo  destroy 
Antony  and  Cxsar  at  an  rnlcrtainincnt  on 
Ward  his  galley,  Imt  forbeari  it,  3>0.  An- 
lonv  sends  Vcniidiu'  into  Asia,  iigainsi  the 
rarthiaiis,   ib.      Takes   upon.liimsrlf  the 

fflicc  "f  hij-h-priest  to  Cxsar  the  dictator, 
b.  The  star  of  Octarim's  fortune  superior 
10  that  of  Antony,  ib.  Aniony  leaves  Ila* 
ly,  ;ind  lakas  Onavia  with  hiin  into  Greece, 
lb.  Celebtales  Gymn.isiic  gainca  at  A- 
thens,  on  newt  thai  Vriilidius  was  successful 
against  ihc  Parlhi^iis,  3-Sl.  Ventidiiis  en- 
gages Pacurut.  son  qf  tlic  kino  of  Fartliia, 
in  Syria,  iinil  l.ill»  him,  Ib.  lit  brings  Aii- 
tiocbus,  tiic  king  >•(  Coniinagene,  to  terms, 
ib.  Giles  l»  lluinc,  aud  triuinplis  over  the 
FarthiKPs,  lb.  Aniony,  as  well  as  Oclavius, 
tuore  successful  by  ihr ir  lieuienants,  than 
when  they  acted  m  person,  343.  Upon 
tekie  disacrieable  news  cunvcrning  Cxsnr's 
designs,  Aoluny  sails  wilh  three  huiiilreil 
ahipsfor  Italy,  ib.  Octavia  iiiierposct  and 
reconciles  iheiii,  ib.  Cxsar  goes  lo  war 
svilh  Poinpey,  for  the  recovery  of  Sici- 
ly; and  Aiiloiiy  leaving  bis  wile  and  oliil- 
ilten  ill  the  care  nl  Cxtag  sets  out  for 
Asia,  ib.  On  his  arrival  there  be  sends 
for  Cleopatra,  313.  lie  gives  her  several 
coniidrrable  pros-iiicca,  ib.  Gives  the  sur- 
name of  the  Sun  and  Aluon  lo  the  twins  he 
liad  by  Cleopatra,  ib.  Thraatea  slays  bis 
fiithrt  Orodes;  upon  which  many  of  (he 
ratlhian  chiefs  By  lo  Antony,  ib.  He 
gives  Moneses  three  cities,  ib.  Reviews 
hit  army  jn  Armenia,  which  consists  of  a 
hundred  thooiand  men.  Sit,  His  attach- 
Incut  10  CIcopdtra  precipitate  ft  his  measures, 
jb.  He  lays  siCL'e  to  IMiraala  without  his 
liationni;  engines,  ib,  Phraaies  falls  upon 
Slaliiiniis,  whu  was  conducting  ihe  engines, 
kills  ten  thousand  nf  his  men,  and  destroys 
the  engines,  ib.  Ariavaides,  king  of  Ar- 
nn-nia,  withdraws  in  despair,  ib.  .'Vninny 
attempts  to  bring  the  P.irthiunsto  a  pitched 
bitttlr,  but  dors  not  succeed,  345.  The 
Pailhians  gall  tlic  Romans  in  their  return 
to  their  camp,  ib.  Antony  finds  that  bis 
troops  had  fled  in  his  presence  from  before 
Phrjiita,  and  punishes  theiu  with  decima 
tion,  ib.     Fhraates  preleods  to   come  lo 


terras   with    Antony,    but    intceds  il  fe 
time  to  karass  him  in  hi*  retreat.  ■'M&    1» 
tony  designs   to  lake  his    raale   tbraaf^e 
open  country,  but  is  ailvbesi    by  a  ana 
Msrdian  to  take  the  *afrt  road  olllicaaa 
taint,  ib.     The    rartliiaos  make   tkas» 
pearance  the    third    day.    and  aaack  <t 
Roiuuns,  347'.      Antony,  after  thii,aaPH 
in  so  judicious  a  form,  that  the  ennar  ta 
make  little  impression,  and  think  vf  rr'jX£ 
ib.     Flavius   Uallus  proposes   ii  ftfn 
some  considerable    exploit    with  a  m^ 
party;  but  dratving  too  far  frota  Ikeaa 
body,  is  surrounded,    ib.      Sends  tetr 
cours,  which  are  injudiriouslr  tcadai^ 
detachments,  348.      Antony  hiimeHsiw 
brats  (he  enemy  off,    ib.      The   Hoatvs 
this  action  have  three  thousand  slsia,  Bl 
live  thousand  woundeil,  ib.      Tbe  gnats' 
feciion  of  the  troops  for  Antony,  ik.   Hi 
address  to  the  army   on  that  ontttcc  m 
eluded  with  a  prayer,  that  if  Ihe  gods  W 
some   ill-foitune    in  reserve,  it  nifkl  •* 
upon  him.    and    not  upon    his   nes,  Ml- 
1'he  Romans,  when  attacked  again,  oaaai 
Ihe   form   of  a    pent-house,    ib.     Ttm* 
prevails   umung  iheni,    ib.      They  ft!  a> 
beib  which  brings  on    madness  and  4a*k 
ib.     Antony  ofien  cries:  out.  "OthtM 
thousand!"    SSO.      Miihndates,  conii  > 
Meneses,  comes  in   the    night,  and  «■■ 
Antony  not  to  descend   into  the  plaia,  it> 
The  Parlhiam,  cniitrary  lo  ctisTom,  ftf 
him  in  the  night,  ib.     Tlic  Romans  havi ■ 
contend  with  thirst,  antj  with  llir  Pailtts 
at  Ihc  same  time.  351.      They  come «p lit 
river,  whose  water  ia  acrimonious,  andtal 
of  it  too  freely,  ib.      I'lir  jManJian  acqasias 
Ihem  that  there  is  another  rivei  at  tie  p— 
distance,  whose  wuter  is  sweet  and  sal«t» 
ous,  ib.     Mithridales   cones   again,  sal 
advises  the  Romnns  to  hasten  to  that  rlrr. 
because  it  would  tcnninale  Ihc  puisail, lb- 
Antony  accordingly  moves  on  ;  batastn».-' 
disorder  happens  in  liis  army,    aiid  hntri 
IS  plundered,  ib.     The    Romans  pai*  Ac 
last-mentioned  river    in  peace,   S!ii. 
days  after  this  they  reach  the  Aratei. 
when  they  hare  passed  ii,    ktsa  the 
in   Armenia   wiih  grtat   avidity,  ib.' 
new  plenty  throws   them    into'  the  dra^ 
and  Ihe  cnlic,  ih.     They  were  Iwenty-sewa 
days  in  their  return  from  rhraatx.  andkol 
beaten   the  Parthians   in  18    engagraieats; 
but  none  of  rhein  were    decisive     bcoNsa 
Aruvatdes  had  made  nlf  isitb  the  Amcaita 
horse,  .S5J.     Antony  does    not  ch«atise  Ita 
Armenian  at  present,  but  seizes  hira  aflaf 
wards,  and  leads  him  in  Irinnjph  into  ,tl' 
andria,  ib.     Antony,   who  had  Iml  30.1 
men  already  in  his  retreat,  Icsses 
through  Ihe  severity  of  the  weath< 
rein.sinder   of  hit   march,    iK. 
Cleopatra  at  a  fort  betwt 
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Ridon,  ib.     The  Purlhiaiii  ami  tlic  Jlciics 
quarrel    about   llie  Roiuan  spoil,   and  the 
filcdc   oScn  his  Huittauce  to  Antony,  ib. 
Octaria  ctprctscs  a  desire  to  visit  Auton;, 
•nd  Cesar  gi»e»  her  his   leave,  in  hopes 
that  some  event    would  lead  to  a  quarrel, 
ib.     She  ii  commanded  by  Antony  to  slop 
at   Athens,    bat  tends,   however,  Niger  lu 
hioi,  with  an  account  of  theaaoy  valuable 
firesents  slie  had  brought  hnii,  ib.     Cleopa- 
tra aft'ccts  to  be  dying  for  tlie  love  of  An- 
tony, ib.     He  returns  to  £f(ypt,  and  pur, 
off  the  Mede  till   sumiuer,  ib,     Uctr.rthcs 
one  of  Cleopatra's  sons  to  a  dunghler  nl  tliv 
Mcile,  ib.     Cesar  appears  tu  he,  and,  in- 
deed ibc  Romans  in  general  are  nflendrd  at 
his  neglect  of  Octavia,  and  hit  disposing  of 
liogdoms  in  favour  of  the  children  ot  Cleo- 
patra, ib.     Ciesar  accntcs  liim   in  the  se- 
nate, 3.^3.  Aiilooy  rcctirainatcs.ib,    Cxsar 
replies,  ib.     Antony  tends  Canidiut  lu  (Iw 
>ea-<uit  with  tiiteen  legions,  S56.     Goes  (0 
£phesoi,  attended  by  Cleopatra,   ih.     As- 
semblei  a  fleet  of  8(N)  ships,  200  of  which 
were  supplied  by  Cleopatra,  ib.     Cleopatra 
jealous  of  the  liiedigdun  of  Oclaviu,  bribes 
Caiiidiat  lo  persuade  Aulony  tu  pcriui.  her 
to  attend  him  in  the  war,  ib.     They  spend 
their  lime  in  all  raaaner  of  revelry  a(  Sanins, 
ib.     Visit  Athens,  where  Cleopatra  endea- 
vours to  ouldn   Uctavia  in  her  favours   to 
the  people,  3.57.     He  sends  some  of  his 
ficople  to  turn  Oclavia  out  uf  hit  house  at 
Rome,  ib.     Auluny,    instead  of   atttdving 
<.'csar  immediately,  Kivrs  him  lime  10  pre- 
pare himself,  ib,     Titiui  and   PUneus  are 
ill-used  by  Cleopatra,  fur  op|)uiing  lier  stay 
in  the  army,  aLd  they  go  over  luCnuar,  ib, 
Czsar  taitcs  Aniony't  will  from  lite  vesuU, 
and  reads  it  in  the  senate,  ib.    and  338. 
Antony's  friends,  and  Geininius  in  parlicu- 
Jar,  point  out  (•  him  his  true  interest,  but 
Ihey  are  driven  away   by  llie  creatures  of 
Cleopatra,  ib.     Czsar  declares  war  against 
Cleopatra,  ib.     Prodigies  announcing  the 
event  uf  the  war,  339.     An  account  of  Ihrir 
respective    forces,    ib,     Auloiiy,   uolwith- 
atanding  bit  ttrength  at  land,  it  persuaded 
t>y  Cleopatra  to  decide  the  diipule  at  tea, 
360.     Circiinitlances  previous  tu  tlie  battle 
of  Actiiim,  ib.     l>omitias,   Amyulat,  and 
Peiotarot,  ga  over  lo  Cxtar,  >xi1.     Cum- 
diiis  gives    Antony   salutary    counsel;  but 
the   fotcinalions  of  Cleopatra  preveui  his 
lisleiiiiig  to  It,  ib.      An  old  soldier  rcmon- 
Mrales  against   a  tea  fight,  ib.      Czsar  hat 
ouirns  of  victory,    S61.     1'he  bailie  des- 
cribed, ib,     ('leopalra  Hicsbelotc  Ihc  bailie 
is  lost,  and  Aniouy  is  iiifaiualcd  enough  lo 
follow  her,  ib.     He  enters  Cleopatra's  (-al- 
Iry,  aii'l  silt  tliree  dayt  in  tombrous  silence, 
&6^  and  36t.  Uas  iiilclligeiicc  that  bis  tttmy 
,  iaaafe  in  Macedonia,  hut,  uittcatl  uf  Kuiug 
M,  tciidi  oidctt  tu  CioidiiM  to  conduct  it 


inlo  Asia,  ib.      Divides  a  sliip  load  of  trea- 
sure  amongst    his    friends,    and    dismissc* 
them,  ib.     The  gallant  resitlxnce  which  hit 
fleet  made,  al'ler   he  descried    it,  Ib.     Uif 
land  lorcra  remain  embodied  seven  d»yt, 
and  do  not  surrender  to  Cxsar,  till  their 
nfEcers    desert   them,  ib.     C.xsar  relieves 
the  ciiirtnf  Ureecc,  which  had  been  iniicli 
oppressed,  ib.     Antony    lands    in    Lybia, 
aiid  sends  Clevpairn  Iruin  P,irn:ionium  inlis 
KpypI,  36.5.      Uctires   info   a  luelanclioly 
deteit,  will!  only  l»»  aUcndiinls,  lb.     TLa 
cuniiniiiider  of  his  lroo|>t  in  I.ybia  revolts, 
and    he  utieiujiis  lo   kill    hiiusell,  ib.     la 
prevented  by  his  ln»n<1s,  »nd  conveyed  to 
Alexandria,  rb.     Finds  Cleopalrt  ingaged 
in  UN    atieropl  to  draw    her  ships  over  the 
Isthmus,  inlo  ihe  Red  ten,  and,  with  ill  her 
wealth   and  forces,    lo  seek  S(>nie    remote 
country,  lb.     Dui  the  nrsi  galleys  that  aro 
carried  over,  are  burnt  by  llie  Arabians  at 
Petrxa,  ib.      Antony    l.ilccs    l»  a  lind  of 
Timonian  retire iiieiii,  near  Pharos,  ib.     Af- 
ter he  IS  infuriucd  that  hit  army  and  all  hit 
allies  had  deserted   him,   he  .ibaiidoni  hii 
hupea  and  his  cares  logctlicr,  and  relurut  ta 
Alexandria,  366.     Cleopatra  and  he  form 
the  tucicty  ol   the  CiinijNMiimj  in    Death,  m$ 
they  had  before  instituted  ihiit  of  the  i««- 
milabtt  Litcri,  SM.     'I  liey  pott  their  tune 
in  mutual  treats  and  divrrtioui,  lb.     Cleo> 
patra  makes  eip<.'rimcui  ol  tevetal  poisons, 
and  gives   the  preference  to  Ihe  asp,  367. 
They  send  Kiiphroniut,  their  children's  tu- 
tor, on   an  embassy  lu  Csrsar,    ib.      Cxsor 
encourages  Cleopatra  to  hope  every  thing, 
provided  that  she  gave  up  Autony;  and 
amiuet  her  with  a  pretence  of  luve,    ib, 
Aiitoay  causes  Tliyreus,  Cxsar's  frccdman, 
tu  be   whipped,  ib,     Cleopatra    rrduublea 
her  atteutioiis  to  Antony,  MO.     Czsar  re- 
news Ihe  war,  lakes  Pcluiium,  and  odsaucr* 
to   Aletuudria,  ib.     It    apprcheiisiie    that 
Cleopaira   will  destroy  her  lirustires,  and 
tends   mestengers    In   hrr  cuiiiinuatly,  4b. 
Autuiiy   makes  a  brisk  sally,   and  repulse* 
the  enemy,  ib.      Sendt  a  cfiallengc  lo  Cs- 
tor,    svliicb    it  at  mucli  disregarded  at  OM 
thai  he  had  teni  formerly.      A  ni'isc  of  de- 
parting   lUcchanals  presages   ihc    fnie    uf 
A  ninny,   ib.      Anloii^    desiiins  tu   utinck 
CxsM  both  by  sea  and  land  i  but  Itie    tlrct 
and  cavalry  d'sert  him,   ib.     Hit  infauirv 
are  routed,  iiuil  I.e  riclaniit  llut  Cleopatr* 
hat  bclrayid  him,  ili.      Ti*e  ijiiccii    relirca 
lu  her  luoiiuiui'iit,  and  orders  ilmt    .Auluny 
ihuuld   he   informed  &be  it  dead,  ih.     Ijg 
coniHinnds  his  servant  Krot  to  detpalcb  him 
bill  Krus  despatches  hiiuself,  ib,      Plungei 
hit  sword  into  hit  bowels,    but  the  stroke 
dots  not  prose   niortiil,    37u.      Cleujiatra 
sends  for  hira,  and  she  and  her  women  draw 
hiiu  up  iniu  Ihe  luonunieni,  ib.     Their  »f- 
Icctiiig  medui  j,  ib.  Auivajr  diet,  ib,  ttt^ 
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iculriui  is  >eiit  to  Iter  by  Czrar,  and  the 
^•ke>  a  rcqtiiiilion  ot  the  lingdoiii  l»r  btr 
children,  11).  I'toculvius  lorms  a  fcbenie 
(i>  gri  in<o  tbc  moiiunienl,  and  succeed*,  »b. 
Clcnpalr>  Bt(rinpl»  to  ilab  IwrKlf,  but  il 
prtvcnted,  lb.  Cicsar's  ealrjr  into  Alrxan- 
idrii,  373.  AntjIUis,  »on  ol"  Anionj  by 
TliNia,  i>  {Kit  to  dcalli)  ib.  Tbcodorui, 
■wlin  hclnvjf  d  bim,  i»  crucified  for  theft,  ib. 
CxMiiu  is  likewife  betrayed  by  bis  gorcr- 
nor,  and  alterwardj  put  tn  deaili,  ib.  Cleo- 
patra is  pennittrd  lo  bury  Antony,  which 
ahe  does  in  a  magtiificent  tnanner,  tb.  She 
resolves  lo  starve  liniseW.  Iml  is  prevented, 
ib.  Cxsar  pays  her  a  visit,  ib.  She  putt 
an  inventory  of  ber  good»  in  his  hands,  ib. 
Dclabella  infutin  her  that  she  is  lo  be  sent 
awny  vilh  her  thildreii,  ib.  Her  last  <>b- 
laliuns  and  speech  at  Anloiiy's  tonib,  ib. 
A  peasant  briiijs  her  an  a.-,,  in  a  baikel  of 
figs,  ib.  ^he  dies.  •175.  Tiie  dr«eendanl( 
ef  Antony  come  lo  he  emperors,  376. 

Son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia,  iii.  ,W. The 

first  who  lat*  siulcnt  hands  onSertorius,  ii. 

511. Miuhb  the  omtor,  discovered  by 

the  simplicity  ota  servant,  li.  80.  .Murius 
•ends  n  parly  (o  despatch  him,  ib.  llis  do- 
nuencc  d.rarms  the  soldiers,  ib.  Killed  by 
Anmiis.  lb. 

AiHuHkh,  the  liclor,  killed  ia  the  cipltol, 
ill.  *)7. 

Autyllat,  son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia,  iii, 
366.     Is  put  to  death,  374. 

ylnylHS,  son  of  AnihcmioQ,  Akibiadei'i 
frolic  at  his  house,  i.  S3i>.  Tiic  fiist  that 
bribed  the  judges  at  Athens,  SBO. 

yloHiin.     Si'C  .l*iWiii4. 

jijKni'a,  daughter  of  Artaierxei,  married 

to  1'hnrrinbar.us,  iii.  47 J. Uaugliler  of 

Arlabnius,  ii.  313. \Vif«  of  Selcucus, 

iii.  303. 

ApeUc  draws  Alexander's  picliite,  ii. 
448.  l>or»  not  luccred  as  l»  bis  com- 
iilesinn,  ib.  Siii(iri*id  at  I'roiogeuei's 
iiainling,  iii.  19li.     Enters  bimsclf  ot  the 

aehool  of  Sicyon,  4tl3. In  Ihe  court  of 

tlie  Tounger  t'hiltp  of  Macrdon,  iii.  iiOH. 

Ajifllieim,  the  'I'eiaii,  hi»  library  carried 
by  Sylla  to  Uome,  ii.  >:M>. 

AiHrnaniiii;  what  he  said  to Tiroon,  and 
Tininn's  answer,  iii.  .'•66. 

Ajirmntiant  and  Athcm^-nians,  i.  546. 

Aphri<tiim,  atchun  al  Athens,  ii.  158. 

Aphiilnit.  1'hpscus  sends  Helen  tbither, 
i.  61.     Tnken  by  f.'.islor  niid  Pollus,  6t. 

j(;>fiiiJniii  ,  a  frii-nd  of 'Iheseus's,  i.  CO. 

Aphiili',  a  riiy  of  Thrace,  ii.  99. 

Apif,  the  ox  worshipped  by  tho  Egrp- 
litns,  iii.  J3.S. 

AfKliu,  datrghler  of  Agcsilant  by  Cleora, 
iii.  540. 
i4paU«,DFlphiniut,i.47. — -The  laurelled, 

i.  JJ4. Iiinentus,  i.  4;>9 I.ycius,  11. 

40,    ■  rythius,  tu  127.^— Xegjneiu,  i. 


«40. Tliursiu,    ii.    Jt7. Ha  tta?^ 

plunders;!]    by    llie  pJraTa,   iiL  S T'< 

name  ot  one   of  X,uciillu<'<  diiuii(-fiaB 
ii.  211. 

ApolloertOu,  (lie  elrlcM  soii  of  Piosna. 
iii.  401.     Surrcndera  llir  caalle  olSjinm 
to  Dion,  au'.l  g>>ra  uS  lu  liia  father,  «D4. 
ApoUailonu,    governor   of  Babi  liM!.  :i;. 

■"•IS. The  PliaJ«rc«n.an  Mtrava^ni- 

mircr  of  Socrates,  iii.  118. Thchi-icet* 

i.  98. The  Sicijian.  carrtrs  Clctifatasi 

Cicsar,  iii.  40. The  Aibcawi,  kas  ■>' 

lions  writtcA  fur  him  \>j  V^mmtJknm,  in. 
«s7. 

jfjioUmia.  i.  4«3. 

/l\MUmiutt»,  sent   \»y  Scleucos  to  Dts». 

Uius,  iii.317. Tlie  Steic,ia  »itiiC«lsH 

Utica,  iii.  134. 

ApallaniHi  Mole,  Icachr*  iftcmk  « 
Rhodes,  iii.  4.  Cacaar  and  Cicero  his  scte- 
lars,  ib.     His  speech  to  Cicero,  IK 

ApMhphanu  ot  Cyaiciu.  iii.  S44.  ttf 
cures  a  cuulereiice  beisscrii  Piionutam 
and  .\ccsilaus,  ib. 

Ap^U'ihemu,  tbn  liisloriaji,  i.  198. 
Apmiiu,  a  noted    iuforoset;,   ko*  pO  <* 
death,  iii.  .^19. 

Apophthegnii^     Sea  Sayit)g$, 
Apeihtu,  a  deep   |)it,   inJo  srkieb  lie/ 
threw    children,    at    Sparta,     wiucb   tlw; 
deemed  not  fit  to  be   reared,  i.  III. 

Apparitim,  seen  by  Utulus,  iii.  390,  Ii*. 
Seen  by  niiin,   3BU.      Ol    TUcacga  ol  tU 

battle  of  Marathon,   i.   S07. Al  Ck*»- 

nica,  in  coniequeiice  of  a  murder,  ii.  Itf> 

Opinion  uf  the  Epicuicana  coucenung 

Ul.  436. 

Applaute,  iu  different  effects,  i. 

Appian  Road,     bee  H'oyi, 

Appius,  coropetitor  fpr  Ihe  cctuorahip  «ilb 

Scipio    Africanus,    i.     4<S8.— PeaaadM 

Pompey  that  Conor's  atoiy  would  rttailM 

him,    ii.    419. Marcus,   iii.    fifA-^— 

Claudius,  pnntor  of  Sicily,  ii.  SI  1. — — Clav 
dius,  his  renioiuirance  tn  the  svuatc  m  tile 
case  of  Coriolaniil,  i.  3B-V.  liis  speech  a- 
gainst  making  pence  with  Pyrrhua,  il.  (4. 
-^; — Claudius,  hetrulhea  hia  daa^chlerOlw- 

dia  to  1  iberius  Uracchus,  iii.  IM. Qa** 

dius,  killed  by  Tenesmus,  ii.  l.tit. CI**- 

>us,  a  Sabme,  eiaigrates  with  five  thii— ^ 
families  10  Unnie,  and  i>  made  a  scnaHtfl. 

V06. Clodiuf,  seat  by  Loculla*  IsTV 

gnxnes,  il.  190. Varus,  i«n  gomaai  i» 

Lybia  by  romjiey,  iii.  I)W. 
Apiui,  river,  i.  61.^ 
Aptm,  a  city  ol  Crete,  ii.  37 
Apultiui,  Luciua,  bia  acci 
Caniiilus,  I.  f44. 
Apulm,  i.  -:'87. 
A^it^  Ikilur,  ii.  M. 

A^UU  cotiapiie  in  hrhllf  nf  Ta<na<»  I 
gaiust  the  counBouwcallh.  i.  199,  Xi»t 
tair,  l\^ 
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^fuid'iu,  Marciit,  a  rile  laying  iilCicc- 

fo'j  of  liim,  iii.  *58. Oue  of  Mi'tcllui'i 

lieutenants,  beaten  bj  Scttorius,  ii.300. 

WfHiKun,  iii.  873. 

Arahi,  draw  Demetriua  inia  llic  deserts 
iii.  S&3.  He  defeats  Iheni,  and  rarrics  ofT 
te*en  hundred  camels,  ib.  Ak-xandcr'a 
expedition  against  tlicm,  469.  liuru  Clcv- 
palra's  galleys,  365. 

Arahta  Pttraa,  iii.  40S. 

Arabiant,  Nabathnan,  iii.  tOi. 

Arncu),  titular  admiral  of  tbe  LacedieiBO- 
uian  Acct,  ii.  87. 

Artchotia,  iii.  3t9. 

Arat,  river,  iii.  1$. 

Arattrian,  i.  6f. 

Aratium,  iii,  61  j. 

Artia,  the  son  of  Cliniai,  id  danger  of 
being  slain,  when  Abaiilidas  set  himself  u|> 
(yraut  in  Sic/en,  iii.  47;>.    Aralus,  who  was 
ttien  only  sevea  years  old,  wanders  aboat 
tbe  city  ader  llie  assassination  uf  bis  father, 
ib.     Enters  ihe  house  of  Solo,  tlic  sister  of 
Abantidas,  and  lister  in-law  to  Cliiiias-,  and 
by  her  is  preserved,  till  she  can  send  him 
to  Argos,  476.     He  is  educated  at  .\rgos  in 
a  liberal  manner,  but,  in  his  youth,  distin- 
guishes  himself  most  in  Ihe  Palestra,  ib. 
Abantidas  being  sfain,  his  father    Paaras 
lets  himself  u|>  tyrant  of  Sieyon,  ib.      J'a- 
seas  is  slam  by  Ntcocles,  who  assumes  Ihe 
Mine  power,  ib.      Aratus  uudertakci  the 
deliverauce  of  Sieyon,  477,     Though  he  is 
not  yet  quite  twenty  years  old,   N'icocles, 
tbe  reigning  lyraiit,  is  afraid  ol   hiin,  ib. 
Arislumachus  and  hxdela*  join  in  the  cn- 
lirprise,  ib.      .\nitos  gels  intelligence  cl  a 
^art  of  the  wall   lliat  might   be  scaled,  ib. 
Xeuocles  and  others  reconuoiirc  the  wall 
fur  hint,  Bod  (Oiifiriu  the  intelligence)  but 
add,  that  tliert  were  certain  watchful  dugs 
near  Ihe  place,  whii.-li  would  probably  alirfin 
the  gaard,  ib.     'J'he  inanBer  in    which   he 
jmivided  men,  arms,  and  scaling  ladders, 
478.     Sends  a  parly  before  lu  the  tgwer  of 
i'olyguolus,  and  a  lew  olkcrs  to  confine  Ihe 
itiigs,  aud  the  gardener  that  kept  them/  ib. 
Deceives  the  spies  whom  Nicucles  sent  lo 
Argos,  ib.      Finds  tbe   dogs  let   louse,  hut 
plants  his  ladders  notwithMaiidiug,  ib.    II  is 
oimpany    is   much  alarmed  at  the   watch 
which   pass  by,   ib.      But  not  discovered 
either  by  these,  or  by  the  person  who  kept 
guard  iu  the  tower,  ib.   lie  comes  suddenly, 
with  a  small  party,  upon  Ihe  lyraul'a  guards 
•I  the  palace,  and  takes  Iheiu  all  priwuers, 
480,      Calls    tugrlhcr    his   Ifirnds   ni    the 
town,  ib.     A  herald,  by    his  older,  pro> 
claim  liberty  to  Ihe  citiiens,  ib.     They  set 
fire  to  the  tyrant's  palace,  ib.     Not  a  wan 
lost  on  either  side,  ib.     The  tyrant  <«ca|ics 
by  a  subterraneous  patsisgc,  ib,    Aratus  re- 
call all  who  luiil  been  banished  by  the  ly- 
nuta,  ib.     U  Ui4  under  diffisuliics,  vu  uc- 


count  of  others  being  possessed  of  Ihe  pro- 
perly of  the  eiiles,  lb.     linites  Sicyun  to 
Ihe  Aclixaii  league,  ib.     In  what  luoiiiier 
the  .Achaean   league  became  so  respcctablv 
and  impoitant,  481,     Thi!  character  of  A- 
ralui,  ib.    He  u'rves  in  the  .\cliran  cavalry, 
and  dislinguishCi  himself  by  ready  obedi- 
rucc  to  his  general,  whoever  he  miglK  hap- 
pen to  be,  4M/.      Pl.ilrmy,  king  uf  Egypt^ 
makci  him  a  present  uf  twenty-live  tajcnli, 
and  he  lays  out  the  whole  lur  the  advan- 
tage of  his  fellow-ciliu'us,  ib.     The  exilti 
being  clanioroi^s  for  their  property,  he  lake* 
■  voyage  to  Kgypt,  tu  get  money  to  satisfy 
all  parlies,  ib.    Encounters  wirh  great  dan* 
gen  in  his  passage,  ib.     I)  well  received 
Ay  Ptolemy,  on  account  uf  his  Kpplyinc 
him  Willi  paintiags,  for  which  Sieyon  wa4 
famooa,  403.     Arutui  haled  tyrants  to  sudi 
a  degree,  thnc  he  could  nut  b«  persuaded  lo 
spare  Ihe  picture  of  one,  ib.      Piulrniy 
gives   hiiB  an  hundred    and  fifty  tateiils. 
payable  at  tcvcral  times,  404.      Hy  this  mo- 
ney  he  reconciles  Ihe  poor  to  ibe  rich,  anii 
secures  tiie  couMiiunwealth,  ib.    The  esiles 
erect  Inssialue  in  braia,  ib.     The  ioscrip- 
tion  apon  it,  ib.     Aniigonat  eitdcavoors  to 
gain  Aratus,  or  make  Ptolemy  suspect  bin, 
ib.    .flatus  is  chosen  general  of  Ihe  league, 
and  ravages  the  territories  of   Uicris  and 
Calydon,  -lil^.     Marches  to  the  ussislauce 
of  the  Koiutianl  againil  the  itloliaiis,  but 
comes  too  late,  ib.     Is  genera)  again,  and 
undertakes  the  celebrated  anierprise  of  re- 
covering  the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  tlie 
iMaccdunians,  ib.       Fur  this  pnipose,  he 
f<jrnii  a  (unneiiun  with  ccrtniii  Syrians, wIk> 
hail  a  binlher  a  soldier  in  the  garrison,  and 
having  purluihrd   Ihe   king  of  Mnceilon's 
treasures,  thcreopoQ  retired  to  Sicynn.  4ti7. 
Ktginus,  one  uf  the  brothers,  undertakes  In 
conduct  bim  to  a  purl  of  llif  wall  nut  iibuve 
lifleen  fret  high,  ib.    Aralas  promioes  iheiis 
sisty  talents  ill  case  of  iuccesr,ib.  His  dan- 
ger of  being  discovered,  ib.     tic  gets  iiil» 
Corinth  by  night,  and  advances  towards  the 
citadel,  4tiiJ.    The  tuwn  is  alarmed,  and  ha 
proceeds  up  Ihe  rock  notwitliMandiiig,  ib. 
The  moon  is  eiilirr  bright  or  otercloudrd, 
as  his  undertaking  rei]uire>,ih.      Archelaua. 
who  commaiulcd  (or  Atiiigunus  in  the  town, 
inarches  to  attack    Atalin's  rear;  bul  the 
three  hundred  whom  Aralus  had  lelt  behind, 
fall  on  Archelaus  and  pul  hiui  to  llight,  49^. 
KrgiivuB  comes  tu  the  three  huuilrrd,  aiiJ 
conducts  lliein  up  the  rock,  ib.     The  cila- 
del  IS  pained  by  Aratus,  ib.  The  rest  uf.Ara- 
tus's  foices  arii«e  truni  Sicyoa,  aud  the  Co- 
rinihians  opeu  iheir  galm  to  Iheiu,  4M).    He 
persuades  the  Corinthidiis  lo  join  the  league. 
Olid  dclivcis  to  Iheui  the  ke > »  uf  their  city, 
49U.     How  h^  dispoici  of  Iheptiiuncts,  ib. 
Persiiis,  l»le  governor  of  the  citadel,  es- 
capes 10  Cciicbtxa,  lb.     AjiUus  scuts  the 
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Hcrxum  and  the  hirbour  of  L«cha:uni,4t)l. 
The  Megitrensiuis  revolt  froto  Aniigomif, 
ib,     I'he  Tr<£n.'nl>nl  nnd   Epidauiiatis  alio 
join  lh«  Aclueoni.  ib.     Aratus  overruiu  At- 
tica,.and  ramges  the  itlc  of  SHlsmis,  ib.— 
Sets  the  Athenian   priiMnen   free,   without 
ransom,  and  thereby  sows  the  seeds  of  de- 
fection from  the  Macedonians,  ib.     Brings 
I'toleiay  >n<o  'he  Achxan  league,    b^  de- 
clatnij;  him  ilf  protector,  ib.     Is  chiiscn  ge- 
neral every  other  year,  ib.  Attempts  to  res- 
cue ArBos  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny;  but 
'  «ne  of  his  associates  di>cover>  the  design  to 
tlie  tyrant  Aristomnchus,  -I9i.     Arisionia- 
chus  is  despatched  soon  after  by  fine  of  bis 
own  servants,  ib.     .'\ristippus  sitcceeds  lo 
r  the  tyranny,  and  gets  c  fnie  Isid  nport  the 
I  Aelizans,  fur  the  laie  bicacli  of  the  peace, 
'  ib.     The  niiscrnbte  life  of  a  tyrant  describ- 
i  ed  in  that  of  Aristippus,  ib.     Aralus  nnkes 
Kveral  fruitless  atteinptt  upon  Ar^ns,  ib. — 
'The    Argives,   for  whose  liberty  he  fi|;hts, 
l^ivc  him  no  assistance,  4'.U.     He  fights  a 
(pitched  battle  with  Aristippus,  and  lots  the 
f 'victory  slip  out  of  his  hands,  'I91.    lie  adds 
TCIeonx  to  the  Achxan  league,  ib.      Celc- 
llrates  the   Neinxan  ganio  at  Cllcnnx,  ib. 
[Takes  those  who  were  gutitg  to  Argos  for 


proposes  to  carry  his  arms  lolo  T  in  lai.  n't. 
Aratus  opposes  a  war  with  CIe<j<iai%  tt 
ioipolitic,  bill  at  last  conscnu,  1^  Ck> 
mcni-s  ofiera  battle  hC  Pallamiofa,  tali.> 
lus  preraiils  the  offer  from  beiii^  Ktfri 
ib.  Ljaiadea  accuses  Aralns  to  the  tat- 
ans,  ib.  He  is  chosen  gcnefal  itie  ua 
year,  notwithstuidiiig.  iOO.  B«ala  ^ 
Cleomenes,  ib.  Collects  hu  ara«,  Hi 
sorprises  Mantinea,  ib.  Lystad*^  ■■  ^ 
ther  aciioD,  pata  the  right  sringcf  ikU 
cedxiuoniaiuto  Oighij  but  going  Ise&t  a 
the  pursuit,  is  entangled  in  an  utloaB 
piece  of  ground,  and  slain  by  Cloaca^ 
yn.  The  loa  of  that  brave  OHibMlO* 
defeat  of  the  army,  is  imputed  to  AnaA 
neglecting  to  support  him,  ib.  Attti  • 
9*nK  time  considercft  in  a  disgrac(6ill<tt 
by  the  Achxaos,  ib.  He  redeem  hit  or* 
a  little,  by  beaiiog  Mcgistoons.  Citbs-» 
law  to  CIconieues,  and  taking  hiaff  ii- 
ib.  When  it  comes  10  his  turn  ifaia,  it 
clincs  the  command,  011  account  uf  the  gn- 
mg  powir  ot  Cleomenes,  ib.  The  bad  poky 
of  Aratus  in  calling  in.  tlic  Alacedooi^ 
instead  of  suO'ering  Cletuneitrt  to  keij- 
pointed  general  of  the  league,  ib.  andiOt 
Ck-omenes  is  exasperated  by  fruiilru  nep- 


the  same  purpose,  and  sells  them  for  staves,  tiations,  and  makes  a  siill  greater  prsfi^ 

ib,     Draws  Aristippus  against  CIconx  by  a  with  his  arin<,.V)3.      Aratus  attempts  lent 

•Iratagcm;  puts  him  to  the  rout,  and  kjlla-  off  ihe  iiinovalurs  in  Corinth,  aiid  witbilii- 

kim  in  the   pursuit,  494.     Tbis  in  a  good  culty  escapes   *ith    his   own  life,  ib.    Tk* 

neasurc  removes  the  iropntulion  of  cowar-  Cornilhions  put  tbeir  city  into  the  baadirf 

dice,  which  some  endeavoured  to  fasten  on  Cleoiueucs,  and  he  shuts  up  the  citadel  mitk 

bim,  ib.     Agias  and  young  .Aristoniachus  a  wall  ofcirciimvallatiuli,  .M>4.      Aimlwi^ 


enter  Argos  with  the  king  of  Maccdun's 
troops,  lb.  Lysiades  sets  himself  up  tyrant 
in  Mcgtlupolii;  but,  finding  arbitrary  power 
a  burden  to  himself,  As  well  as  to  his  peo- 
ple, lays  it  down,  and  joins  his  city  to  the 
Achxan  league,  49(5.     He  is  elected  gene 


plies  to  the  /-Etuhans  and  Atlienians  Im 
assistance,  hut  wiihout  effect,  ib.  Clf«ae- 
nes  ntfers  biiti  a  yearly  pension  of  t«I»« 
talents,  on  certain  conilltions,  ib.  Aialas'r 
iiuiiicere  answer,  ib.  Cicomciia  blocks 
up  Sicyon,  ib.     Aratus  escapes  6ealb<ae» 


ral,  and,  contrary  to  sound  policy,  makes  with  much  diltculiy  10  Xgiam,  aad,  bf  a 

war  upon  the  Laccdxmonians,  ib.     Quar-  decree  of  council,  call*  in  .Antigoiia^  a4 

rcis  with  Aratus,  and  loses  his  interest,  ib.  surrenders  to  him  Acrocoriuth,  505.     Con 

Aratus  suffers  the  iEtolions  to  enter  Pcio-  with  the  Aihxon  magistrates  to  meet  Aali- 

ponncsus,  but  lulls  upon  them  while  they  gonus,  ib.     Antigonus's  friendship  for  kia. 

are  pluiidciiiig   Fdlcuc,  dislodges   tlicio,  ib.  and  50(i.     gevcraj  actions  under  tbo 

and  kill»  a  considerable  number,  497 —  walls  of  Curinth,  ib.     Argot  revolts  to  tU 

Makes  peace  with  tliein.ib,    Makessevetal  Maceduniins.tndCleoiuenet  retires  to  Mas- 

attempts  on  the  Pirxiis,  and  in  one  of  them  tinea,  507.     Aratus  submits  to  many  aati' 

breaks  his  leg,  4y8.    Is  defeated  by  Bilhys,  fying  thingi,  after  Antigonus  was  becoso 


{ 
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Dcmelrius's  general, ib.  On  the  death  of  De- 
metrius, the  Athenians  call  in  Arutustotbeir 
assistance,  ib.  lie  prevails  on  Diogenes,  the 
ftlnccdouian  governor,  10  deliver  up  to  ilwm 
the  Pirarus.Munychia.Salamis,  and  Sunium, 
for  a  hundred  and  &lly  talents,  of  which  be 
furnishes  forty,  499.  The  Achxan  league 
receives  "Cvcral  very  considerable  slates 
into  its  community,  iOtl.  Amongst  these 
i>  Argos.  lb.  Araius  having  persuaded  its 
tyrant,  Ansloiuaclius,  !•  quit  the  sovereign- 
ty, and  join  the  .Achxans,  ib.  Aristuma- 
cUiu  a  cbuKD  gencraJ  of  the  league,  and 


master  of  Actocorinlh,  ili,  Hasihciai 
ncss  10  call  MauUnen  (after  it  >ra*  retain*} 
AntigoniB,  ih,  Cleomenes  beiag  ova- 
thrown  in  the  buttle  of  Scllasta,  rctitrsM 
Egypt,  lb.  .\ntigonus  returns  to  Macedo> 
nia,  nnd  tends  Philip,  whom  lie  declanii 
bis  successor,  to  Achnia,  ib.  .\  Iter  lli«  iloaA 
of  Antigonus,  the  ACtuliant  attack  AialM 
and  defeat  him,  .^08.  lie  calls  Philip  to 
his  afsistance,  5l>9.  The  inconsisirtKy  of 
Philip's  behaviour  to  hiin,  ib.  Philip  ect> 
rupis  young  Aratus's  wife.  5)0.  Artta* 
adviscj   Fbilijji  not   tescijK   (he  cattlo  of 
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Ithome,  511.  Philip  orden  a  dose  of  slow 
poison  to  be  gireo  him,  51C  Aratus  diet 
at  £gium,  ib.  Is  buried  at  Sicyun,  ib. 
The  testimooy  which  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
paid  to  his  rirtue,  ib.  Dirior  honours  paid 
him,  ib.  Philip  gives  jrouug  Aratus  potions, 
which  deprive  him  of  his  reason,  ib.  The 
divine   vengeance  pursues  Philip  for  his 

breach  of  hospitality,  ib. ^The  younger, 

fait  bed  dishonoured  by  Philip,  iii.  510. 
Has  a  potion  given  biro  by  Philip,  which 
deprives  faim.of  bis  intellects,  513. 
Araxet,  river,  iii.  33S. 
ATbacc$,  how  punished  by  Artaxerxes  for 
desertion,  iii,  333. 

Arbela,  battle  of,  ii.  478,  479. 
Arbelit,  district  of,  iii.  399. 
Arcadians,  acorn-eaters,  why  to  called> 
i.  371.     Come  into  Italy  with  Evandrr, 
S68.      Defeated  by  Archidamnt,  without 
the  loss  of  one  Spartan,  ii.  868i 
iircadion  year,  i.  145. 
Arcttdius,  said  to  be  tbe  person  that  killed 
Galba,  iii.  533. 

ArcesiUau  and  Amphares  betray  Agit, 
iii.  150.  Tbe  acadfemician,  i.  596.  iii. 
477. 

Arckedamut,  tbe  iEtolian,  i.455. 

Archtlaus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  102, 

One  of  Mithridatet't  generals,  ii.  71.  Af- 
terwards in  the  service  of  the  Romans,  176. 

A  merchant  ofDelium,  ii.  189. 

fwimtf  iii.  605. ^The  poet,  ii.  153. 

An  officer  of  Antigonns's  army,  iii.  i9i. 
—— Antony's  care  of  hit  dead  body,  iii. 
33«. 

Archtptolit,  one  of  the  sons  of  Themisto- 
cles,  L  3iM. 

.^rcAeilratut,  his  saying  concerning  Alci- 
biades,  i,  535.     At  what  time  this  poet 

lived,  536. Proposes  a  decree  against 

Fhocion,  iii.  8!. 

Archiat,  one  of  the  Theban  tyrants,  i. 

475.     His  saying,  480.     Is  killed,  ib. 

Tbe  Athenian  high-priest,  i.  480. An 

Athenian  captain,  surnamed  Phugadotheras, 
iiL  837. 

Archilriadts,  an  Athenian,  affects  the  Spar- 
tan gravity,  iii.  65.  Reproved  for  inconsis- 
tency by  Phaeton,  ib. 

Archibiut,  bit  generous  behaviour  with 
respect  to  Cleopatra,  after  her  death,  iii. 
^76. 

.^rckidomta,  what  she  said  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian senate,  ii.  55.— The  grandmo- 
ther-of  Agis,  iii.  141.  Gives  up  her  estate 
to  the  public,  143.  It  murdetted  by  order 
•f  Amphares,  151. 

jirchidamidas,  a  saying  of  his,  i.  116. 
.^^rcAidaiMii,  king  of  Sparte,  ii.  333. 
Endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  to  each 
other,  i.  894.  Marches  into  the  territories 
af  the  Alheaians,  'i9T.  Son  of  Zenxidaiuiu 
aad  father  of  Agis  and  Aguilsnt,  ii.  333. 
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Fined  tor  marrying  a  little  woman,  334. 

Other  particulars,  ii.  165. Son  of  Age- 

silaus,  ii.  536.  Cleonymus  is  his  favotttite> 
lb.  Intercedes  for  Spbodrias,  ib.  De- 
feats the  Arcadians,  368.     His  valour,  363. 

Slain  by  the  Messapiaiis,  416. Son  of 

Eudamides,  iii.  140. Brother  of  Agis, 

saves  himself  from  Leonid^s  by  a  timely 
retreat,  iii.  140.   Is  recalled  by  Cleomenes; 

and  murdered,  156. Sent  to  perluadg 

Plato  to  return  to  Sicily,  iii.  389. 

Architochtu,  the  gods  do  honour  to  hit 
memory,  i.  189.  The  character  of  his  writ- 
ings, iii.  91.  Verses  of  bis,  i.  43,  iii. 
496. 

Ardumedet,  why  blamed  by  Plato,  i, 
514.  Invents  several  military  machines  at 
the  request  of  Hiero,  ib.  The  power  of 
bis  machines,  ib.  Defeats  Marcellut,wh6 
calls  him  Briareus,  ib.  Commits  no  ac- 
count of  his  machines  to  writing,  ib.  So 
intent  upon  his  studies,  that  he  heart  not 
the  tumult  when  the  town  is  taken,  519, 
Ilow  killed,  ib.  Regretted  by  Marcellns, 
ib.  What  the  device  on  hit  tomb-ttone 
was,  514. 

Archippe,  wife  of  Tbemistocles,  i.  836. 

Arehipput,  the  poet,  i.  338. 

Archott,  the  title  of  the  chief  migistratc 
in  Athens,  i.  63. 

Archmu,  an  account  of  their  office,  i.  173, 
894. 

Arehmidtt,  sent  by  the  Syracutant  to 
Dion,  iii;  403. 

ArchyUa,  the  6rst  inventor  of  mechanici, 
i.  513.-^ — The  Pythagoreail,  security  for 
Plato's  safety  in  .Sicily,  iii.  389.  Demands 
him  of  Dionysius,  390. 

ilrciisiui,  a  Spartan  officer,  execBted  for 
surrendering  the  Cadmev,  i.  481. 

Arclurut,  his  rising  attended  with  tem- 
pestuous weather,  iii.  391. 

Ardea,  i,  853. 

Areopagila,  i.  173. 

Areopagtu,  court  of,  ettablithed  by  Solon 
on  a  better  footing,  i  \Ti.  Examines 
whether  every  mau  has  a  visible  livelihood, 
ib.    Its  power  lessened,  i.  875. 

Aretieui,  iii.  398. 

Arete,  daughter  of  Dionysius  the  elder 
by  Arittomaclie,  and  wife  of  Dion,  iii.  383. 
Compelled  to  marry  Tiraucratet,  39 1 .  Pat 
to  death  by  Icetes,  414. 

Arethuia,  i.  184,  iii.  344. 

Areut,  king  of  Spartai  ii.  34.  .^trivet 
seasonably  Irom  Crete  to  the  relief  of  Sparta 
against  Pyrrhus,  37.  Cuts  off  a  number  of 
Pyrrhus's  men  in  their  march  to  Argo«,  ib. ' 
Assists  the  -Argives,  ,19. 

^rgos,  tbe  name  of  a  poet,  and«f  a  sp«- ' 
ciet  of  serpents,  iii.  tl8.»— — Demuithena 
so  called,  iii.  818. 

ArgiUonu,  motbct  of  Braaidu,  a  M/ing 
afbct't,i.lxO. 
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yirgivuij:,  i.  304,  ii.  87. 

,li;:itu,  tlicir  king,  i.  102.  Invited  by 
Alcibiarin  to  juin  the  Allieniant,  342.  Ce- 
Icbralo  the  Ncmcan  games,  iii.  494. 

Argiut,  Galba's  I'rccduua,  buric5  bU  mas- 
Icr,  lii.  bM. 

Argn,  the  naioe  of  Jainn's  >bip,  i.  50. 

Argm  anri  lileuenc,  the  cause  u(  their 
ruin,  i.  104.^— Aratus  delivers  it  from  lU 
tyranUj  iii.  i>00.  Clcomenei  makei  himself 
master  of  it,  166.  Loses  it  again,  17S. 
Fjrrhas  makes  an  alienipt  upon  it,  ii.  37. 

Argyrwiptda,  or  silver  shields,  cooimaod- 
cd  by  Aniigenea  and  Teiilamns,  ii.  S24. 
Never  defeated,  ib.  Their  treachery  to 
KunicDes  punished  by  Antigoous,  3>'9. 

Ariadnt  falls  in  love  with  Theseus,  anil 
gives  bini  a  clue  to  the  labyrinlb,  i.  50. 
Different  accounts  of  her,  61.  Has  two  sons 
by  Theseus,  ib,  Is  cast  upon  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  ib.  Divine  honouis  puid  her  there, 
ib.     Two  Ariadnes,  51 . 

i4ri'icui,  a  friend  of  Cyrus,  brother  toAt- 
taxcrxes,  iii.  4.V>. 

itrt<imcnc>>  Xenes's  brother  and  admiral, 
a  very  hraru  man,  i.  3S3.  Killed  iu  tlie 
battle  of  Salainis,  ib. 

Aivannct,  an  Arabian,  sent  by  the  Par- 
thiuis  to  mislead  Crassus,  ii.  S69.  Cassius 
reproaches  him  with  perhdy,  i71. 

Ariiirallieii,  king  of  Cappadocia  and  Poph- 
Ingonia,  ii.  314.     Tcken  prlsouet   by  Pcr- 

diccas,  ii.  315. One  of  the  sotu  of  Milh- 

ndatcs,  ii.  1*1.     Poisoned  by   bii  father, 
iii.  401. 

Ariiuptt,  0D«  oi  the  ions  of  Artaxencf , 
lus  uiilducss  and  tiuidily.  iii.  474.  Puisons 
himself,  ib. 

AudtCuf,  natural  sun  of  Philip  of  Mocc- 
don,  li.  '153.  li>  Philiuna,  a  courtesan,  ii. 
517.  PrDtnising  in  his  childhood,  but  hurt 
both  in  health  and  undcrslwiding  by  Olym- 
piiis's  potions,  ib. 

.^riinaniio,  ■  Persian  deity,  i.  {34.  Sup- 
posed the  autluir  of  evil,  iii.  47.1,  n. 

,4riiRinum,  t.ikcn  by  Czsar,  Iii.  SB. 
.4rtntncs(i'i,  gcuvriil  ol  the  P|ata:aii5,  liis 

dream,  i.  547. A  Sparlku,  Jcilia  Mar. 

(Junius,  ii.  5.'i5. 

Arinbaniotif,  king  of  Cappadocia,  ex- 
pelled by  Mithriijatr«,  rt'-cslablishcd  by 
Sylla,  ii.  363.     Sylla  reconciles  those  two 

princes,  3B4. Itc-cslablishcd  by  Cicero, 

iii.  CtiG. 

Arivmnnda,  300  of  Cubryas,  ■  Persian 
general,  in.  161. 

AiieiiUM,  king  of  the  Germans,  Caaai's 
war  with  hiis,  iii.  >7.  18. 

Ariphron,  and  his  brother  Periclei,  guar- 
dians lu  Alcibiikdcs,  i.  m, 

ArttHritctus,  general  of  the  Aohcatu,  i. 
605,  6119. 

ArulagoTOM  of  Cyucati  hi*  dtewBi  ii, 
179. 


AtiHanitt.  of  Telneasiu.  ikc^ixB.a 
terpreu  Philip's  dicaa.  u.  444  VUim 
•atioii  t«  Alexander  cotKema^ tic «■■ 
ing  of  Orplicas'a  stats*.  IMk  Um^k 
taking  of  Tyre.  468.  Stctifanlilii^ 
476.  What  be  Aot»  to  numirm  Ala» 
der's  toTn.  478.  Fore «axo*a  AtttaAitf 
an  impending  eril,  4tMt.  hbAnmmn 
comfort  him  alter  be  had  kiUr4  Cka 
496. 

y^riftroi,  the  ProcoBiieaaa,  ika  «q« 

his  rani'bLiig,  i.  90. A  dtiaa^iin 

invites  Pyrrhus  lliitlicr.  ii.  37     Qp«« 
of  the  gales  Tor  him,  M. 

Atiiteria,  or  Attcria,  one  of  CaM*'i» 
tresses,  ii.  \5t. 

Arittidet.  (he  sod  of  LysiaiachM  41  m 
tribe  of  Autincii  us,  and  Use  i*af4  UUfat 
i.  534.      DiOcrent  accoimts  of  k«  iMi 
535.     Oo  what  accunnt  a|ifiaiau4  sate, 
ib.     A   favourer   of   aristocracy,  ik.    b 
that  and   other  reaton  ajirayi  omos^ta 
Thcniistoclrs,  536.     Their  diOmMAfs- 
sitions  and  cliaracter*.    ib.      Th«  atMf, 
patriotism,  and   ateadincss  of  Aiiabdix  i 
lUs  speech  to  the  Athemaiu,  with  n^a 
to  their  wanting  to  be  flattered  in  tkor*- 
«ncracy,538.    D.-slis  arrivea  wiik  Duah 
fleet  at  Marathon,  atid  ravages  IU  ac^ 
bouring  counuy,  i39.     Of  the  geneaii  p- 
pointed  to  act  a^aiiut  him,  khiladoni 
the  first  in  dignity,   and  .Irutidca  khm 
lum,  ib.     Tlic  liiiter  girt-a   up  bia  la  ■ 
the  eouimand.  and   greatly  Uti  niiltBMlW 
hands  of  the  fonucr,  ib,      Tha  tad*  4 
iUarathun  dcscribnl,    ib.  and  540.     Wtt 
tile  Greeks  march  to  defend  Athea^  Aj» 
tides  19  left  at  Marathon  to  gsusrd  lfe«  ta^ 
nen  and  spoils,  ib,      lie  acqvila  hiaartf  ■( 
thut  charge  m  the  must  ujiriKht  maaacr.^ 
But  Calliaa  i4ad  uihcn  ciiricb  Ihaaiiiii* 
unknown  to  Imu,  ib.     Cboicji  aickaa,  ^ 
SurDAiued  the  Just,  541.      P«isisli«4  b^  «• 
oslrncisni,  HI,     Kstriiordiiuiiy  imaiaacsal 
his  iiiudcratioii,  ib.     ili>  ptayrr  tiir  iV  A* 
thciiioiis  oil  gaiug   into   coic.    Ml       !» 
culled,  lb.     For  the  g,>od   of  ilie  paWft 
scruples  a  t  to  join  tii>  ei.ciby  Thei^riacbK 
ib.      The  consuliatious  bcincm  tt^  .^ 
Tbemisibctes  during  tiie  war  with  Xmaa 
ib.     Takes  the  nrpJiras  of  that  prion  fo- 
souers,  544.     Opposts  the  prnpotal  cflta. 
roistocles,  ib.      Wh,it  he  urilrred  «)ir  &fw 
Un  <iiibnssadors  tt>  trll  their  nasirrv,  Mi. 
Uu  order  to  the  prie»ls,  546.    Has  the  cMtf 
cunimniiil  of  lh«  Atlirniwii  m  (b«  was  ■«* 
Mardoiiius,  lb.      M.uchc*  to  fUiica, 
Coinuli,  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  mritv* 
a  perplexing  answer,  whitb  ia  al  last 
rid'lled,  547.      I'uts  an  eud  to  tk*  ilufM*  ' 
beiwei  ;>  li.e  Tig.al*  and  Hw  Ailirwa»« 
abou'  iheit  po>t  ,n  tl.r  battle,  by  ttlmrng 
It  li-tbv  alli-.s,  5ld.    H.S  prmtrnt  heti.viuw 
OU  dlKuvciisg  (  oowpitacj  jit  tb(  i 
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cnap,  549.  The  Megarensiins  being  dis- 
trewed  bj  the  Persian  eivalr/,  Arietidn 
sends  a  party  of  Athenians  to  their  assist- 
ance, ib.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon, 
conies  ia  the  night,  and  informi  Aristidrs  of 
the  design  of  MMonius  to  attack  the 
Greeks  the  next  daj,  550.  Aristides  iiu- 
inediately  acqaalnts  Pansanias,  the  com- 
ntander-in-chief,  with  this  intelligence,  551. 
KeproTe^  the  Atheniaift  for  finding  fault 
with  their  being  leiuoved  to  the  right  wing, 
facing  the  Persians,  ib.  Mardonin*  alters 
his  disposition  to  avoid  fighting  with  the 
Atlienians,  ib.  The  d^y  passes  wihoat  a 
battle,  5SS.  The  Greeks  make  a  movement 
to  gain  a  camp  more  advantageous  for  wa- 
ter, ib.  Dangers  from  the  separation  of 
(he  troops,  and  from  waiting  long  for  aiispi- 
ciotM  toktns  in  the  sacrifices,  592,  5^3. 
The  Lacedsmonians  make  great  havoc  a- 
mungst  the  Persiinsi  who  behave  with  great 
gallantry,  554.  Afistides  hastens  to  join 
the  former,  bat  is  attacked  by  the  way  b^ 
the  Thebans  and  other  Oreeks,  allies  to  the 
Persians,  ib.  He  defeats  them,  553.  Mar- 
donius  is  slain  by  Arimnestus  a  Spartan,  ib. 
The  Persian  catnp  is  taken,  and  prodigious 
alanghter  made,  ib.  What  the  loss  on  both 
aides  was,  ib.  The  Greeks  rear  an  altar  to 
Liberty,  5M.  The  Athenians  and  Lace- 
dxmonians  dispute  abont  the  chief  honour 
of  the  day,  but  compromise  the  matter  by 
-adjudging  it  to  the  Platasans,  .U7.  The 
decree  which  Aristidcs  proposed  in  their 
favour  to  Ihe  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks,  558.  Their  annual  procession  in 
memory  of  those  who  died  for  liberty,  ib. 
Aristides  permits  archons  to  be  chosen  out 
lof  the  whole  body  of  citisens,  559.  The 
high  testimony  the  Athenians  gave  to  his 
virtue,  in  ordering  Themistocles  to  commu- 
nicate a  certain  project  to  him  only,  ib. 
Joined  in  commission  with  Cimon  (n  an  ex- 
pedition at  sea,  ib.  The  justice  and  can- 
dour of  these  two  generals  draw  the  chief 
cwmmand  of  the  allies  from  the  Lacedzmo- 
nians  to  the  Athenians,  ib.  The  Lacedje- 
Inonians  desire  that  Aristides  may  regulate 
the  quotas  of  all  the  states  of  Greece,  (or 
the  war  with  the  barbarians,  560.  He  exe- 
Ctites  that  commission  with  his  usual  inte- 
grity and  ability,  ib.  What  lie  said  to 
Tliemistoeles  on  the  qualifications  of  a  gene- 
ral, 561.  .Makes  a  ditference  between  pri- 
vate and  political  justice,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  ib.  Alio*'  ■*  t°  I"  "n* 
just  to  bring  the  public  treasure  of  Greece 
from  Delos  to  Athens,  but  at  the  same  time 
says  it  was  expedient,  56-i.  Though  he 
Blade  the  public  rich,  hims«l|'  continues 
poor,  ib.  Reckoned  by  Plato  the  greatest 
and  most  illustrious  man  of  bis  time,  ib. 
|Iis  candid  behaviour  to  Themistocles,  ib. 
Yafiqus  accoiinU  of  liis  deatbi  505.     Hh 


monument  at  Phalernm  erected  at  the  pub- 
lie  charge,  ib.  His  son  and  daughters  pro- 
vided for  by  the  public,  ib.  and  564. 
Comparison  between  him  and  Catu,  591. 

The  Locrian,  i.  336. Son  of  Xeno- 

pbilus,  i.  536. Author  of  the  Bdilesiaeia 

ii.  !8S. 

ilriitifii,  tyrant  of  Athetis,  compels  th« 
city  to  oppose  Sylla,-ii.  Itl.  His  vile  cha- 
racter, Iff.  Surrenders  the  citadel  fur 
want  of  water,  124.  Poisoiied  by  Sylta's 
order,  130. 

Arittipfui  of  Argos  invites  Antigonos 
thither,  ii.  37.  Sets  himself  up  tyrant  there, 
ii.  12.     The  miserable  life  of  a  tyrant,  ib. 

Killed  in  his  flight,  15. The  Cyivnean, 

what  he  said  of  Dionysios,  iii.  389.  A  jo- 
cular prediction  of  hU,  390, 

Ariito  the  philosopher,  i.  581. Tb^ 

Chian,  iii.  238. 

ArUtobuU,  ThemistoclM  builds  a  tempi* 
to  Diana  under  that  name.     See  Diana. 

Ariitobulat  of  Cassandria,  iii.  232. 
King  of  Judea,  taken  prisoner  by  Pompeyt 

ii.  404. Makes  bead  against  Cabinias 

and  Antony,  and  is  again  amongst  the  cap- 
tives, iii.  321. 

Arittoelitut,  the  father  of  Lysander,  ii. 
83. 

Arittocratn  the  historian,  ii.  471.'  •■■iii. 
227. The  rhetorician,  attends  Mark  An- 
tony in  his  Timouian  retirement,  iii,  364. 

y4rit(0cra(u<,  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon 
by  Pexadoroi,  ii.  453. 

Arittodemui,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  i. 

.596. Son  of  Hercules,  founder  of  tha 

royal  family  at  Spnna,  iii.  348. Tha 

Milesian,  sent  by  Demetrius  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Athens,  iii.  285.  Seal  by  tbe  sam* 
to  Antigoous  with  tbe  news  of  a  victory, 
292, 

Aristodictts  the  Tanagrean,  astassinate* 
Ephialtes,  i,  279, 

/Irisiiigiton,  the  public  informer,  iii.  65. 

Demosthenes  makes  an  oration  against 

him,  iii.  415. 

Arittogitm't  grand-daughter  married  at 
the  public  charge  of  the  Athenians,  i.  5C4. 

Aristomachc,    daughter    of  Hipparious, 
married  to  Dionysius  the  elder,  in,  38(1. 
Her  speech  to  ]>ion  on  restoring  him  his  ' 
wife  Arete,  409.     Put  to  death  by  order 
of  Iceics,  413. 

Aristomaekus,  an  exile  from  Sicyon.  joins 
Aratus  m  his  enterprise  for  (he  deliverane* 

of  that  city,  iii.  477. ^Tyrant  of  .•Vtf.os, 

iii.  492.     Slain  by  his  servants,  493. ~ 

The  younger  reigns  tome  time  at  Argot^ 
iii.  495.  Quits  the  tyranny,  joins  the  A- 
chaean  league,  and  is  elected  general,  501. 
Is  put  to  death,  506. 

Aritlowunn  o9m  a  hecatomb  thre«  seve- 
ral limes,  for  having  as  ofMn  killed  «  hvit« 
dred  LaccdxmoniaDs,  i.  M, 
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Aristea  defetU   Mcnuidcr  and   Euthjr- 

demiu,  ii.  ?J9.     Hi«  »ir»uctm,  ib.  n. 

CumniAndcr  of  the  PvomnDi,  hit  utyini;  to 

Akiatider,  ii.   484. I'he   pliiloiopher, 

ill.  41.S,— — Aumii  Puislratut  in  fiiTming 
bit  tyrannv  <t  Atbrn*.  i.  Ittj, 

/Irittonicut,  natural  >on  of  Eamcnn,  ri- 
citet  troubles   in  A>i<i.  ii.   5.     ilit    ftffkiri 

rained,  iii.  i9T. MitKririttn'i  tdioiral, 

drIiTCrcd  up  to  Luculliu  b_v  hii  own  people, 

ii.  181. -Or  Martlhon,  lii.  257. 

jlrutoncfii,  the  luuiiiian,  ii.  98. 
^riiUphana,  the  coimc  poet,   hn  saying 
of  (he   Saiuiaiu,   i.    tOl.     Of  Alcibiado, 
e.  295. 
,  /Iritiophanvi,  one  of    Alexander's  life 
^uardi,  ii.  494. 

j4r\sicphi}i\,  tlir  painier,  liis  drawing  of 
liemasM^  i.  344.— —The  orator,  iii.  63. 
AVhen  arclion,  ib. 

AriUMlc  tlic  Slaf;;rile,  1.  42,  55.  Ilia 
engaging  manner,  i.-KI?.  Iliswritings  but 
little  known  in  llic  ume  of  S;lla,  ii.  134, 
I'hilip  scodt  for  liiiii  tu  lake  the  tuition  of 
Alexander,  ii.  4JI.  Hit  acroamatics  and 
rpoplict,   ib.      His    inclaphysics.      What 

CiccfO  »«id  of  hit  writinct,  in.  458. Of 

Argus  penuades  the  Atgivcs  to  quit  Clco- 
luenet's  inlerett,  lii.  167.     A   friend  to  A- 

talus,  506. Tlie  juglcian  assiats  in  killing 

Uie  tyrant  "if  Sirjuu,  iii,  S33. 

ArUlneiiuf  the  muMciuii,  hit  question  to 
Pionysiui  concerning  I'lalu,  i.  417, 

ytriitr/itiu,  Ivrant  of  Sicvon,  hit  picture 
etcelli'ntly  drawn  hy  Mclanthus,  iii,  4H.'i. 
Aratui  desired  to  spare  it  on  that  account, 
ib, 

/irithmUida  attiilt  Ljcurgut  in  forming 
the  LncrdKmoninii  commonwealth,  i.  lUl. 

j4riui  ihc  philotupher  hoiiouied  b^  Octa- 
Tiu*  Cxtar.  ill.  i72. 

ifrlaAamii,  addtvtt  of  Theuiiitoclcs  to,  i. 
231. 

Armtnia,  iii,  352. 
Armcniwt,  their  caralrj,  iii.  SSI. 
Am»(u,  a  Persian,  sent  by  Themistocles 
to  Xet«cs,  I,  .6-14. 

Arpinum,  and  its  disttict,  li.  44. 
Arnuf  i^iiiiitui  iiil'jiius   the  senate  of 
«i,inv  pitrliculanoi  Catilinc'acoiispiracj,  iii. 
240. 

Arron,  m  Tuscan  nuhleuian.  See  A- 
ru'n. 

y/rntntiiM  commands  the  main   body  of 
Auiiustut's  fleet  at  Actium,  iii.  361  n, 
Aftocett  a  c'xunioo  iiaiiit  of  thp  kings  of 

Partliia-,   iii.  S40,   and   n. Orodcs,  tlic 

first  that  suiids  an  «mbat<y  to  the  Romans, 
ii.  113,  llndtTsiAhiit  the  Crrek  language, 
283.  Makes  peace  with  Arlavasdet,  king 
uf  Armenia,  and  miirriet  Ins  ton  to  that 
prince's  titter,  XBO.  His  second  sou  Phia- 
aiL's  gives  hiin  Acoiute,  and  aAcrwartU 
•tiini(lcs  him,  £84- 


Arta  mrt,  natural  ton  of  Awimiu.  b 
character,  iii.  474.     Slain,  lO. 

y/rsciaaf  of  Athms.  iL  lt4. 

ArMtam  gtore,  wfaere  t5ic  Tooa  an 
wai  draarn  op,  i.  19K 

Artamiti$  riTCT,  ii.  tOl. 

Anil  river,  iii.  S74, 

Atiietu,  mt  6tat  xhc  atmt  of  Anaoa 
Mncmon,  iii'  451. 

ArtakaxHt,  a  Pcfiian  oficn,  i,  iSJ, — 
Father  of  Banine,  u.  513.  46i. 

Artagenfi,  gvnrraJ  of  tVi  CadiMKi. 
457.     Slain  by  Cyras,  ibi, 

Artaitfrat,  called  the  A*i|'i(^atf 
Brings  Artaxerxes  an  accoat  if  CjnJ 
death,  ib. 

Arlnaidet,  king  of  AnafBia.  pa  <• 
sis  thoQtand  hor^e  in  aid  to  Craaaas*  a  Ml 
His  excellent  adTicc  (a  Craiaat,  lapna 
ih.  Makes  peace  with  Orodo.tSt  Taa 
tragedies  and  oliiex    pipcet   in  On*i,  S 

An  ally  to  Aaloay,  tiL  544.    W»j» 

withdrew  from  the  Ro4uan  caap,ib. 

^rlorat  the  Artnriiian,  ii.  20L 
A'laiat*,  built  tiy  the   aari««*<BiB 
bal,  ii.SOl, 

ArtaxtTza  II.  aamamed  Ifacaib  tt. 
451.  Son  of  Darius  and  Paryaata  Ii 
daughter  of  Artaxcrzrs  Lonfiaatak  ft 
Has  three  brotlier*,  Cyrai.  Oitaaa,  mi 
Oxathres,  ib.  Of  a  mild  diapoBOa^  *t 
•cry  reverse  of  hit  brother  Crms,  ih.  Jkr- 
rics  Siulira,  and  with  niucb  difbeolty  ka^ 
her.  when  the  king  had  put  bcr  Ustbals 
death,  and  designed  that  the  aiaoaM  4m 
the  tame  fate.  ib.  a.  His  mother  ka  At 
greater  affection  for  Cyrus,  and  M  d«aat« 
of  raising  him  to  the  throne,  4M.  D* 
pretence  she  makes  use  of  for  liatp<i|)ib 
ib.  Darius  appoiutt  his  eldest  son  lbil» 
cesser,  notwithstanding,  and  chanfn  la 
name  from  Arsaces  tu  Artaxvrxet,  ih  C|^ 
rus  has  the  goterumcnt  of  Lydia,  and  lit 
command  of  the  tea-coatt,  ib.  He  renlvft 
to  atsasnnate  Artaxerxes  when  that  | 
goes  to  Patargadc  to  be  cofurcraleil  I 
ib,  I'he  ceremonies  of  the  coiuecra 
The  conspiracy  is  discorered  to  the  kil 
Ti'saphcrnes;  hut  Cyius  escapes  < 
punity,  thruugh  the  intercession  of  ib 
qneen.motlicr,  and  coiituiues  to  aapif*  ta 
the  lovcreignty,  ib.  Cyrus  «BllaU  ftMCtfi 
troops  under  vanuu*  pretences,  4.V3.  Pa}- 
tatis  always  endeavours  to  cxcul|ia(«J^ 
ih.  Artaseries  of  a  dilatory  turn  of  i 
lb.  Other  particular!  of  hit  cbaraclcf.' 
Some  uf  hit  sliyiiigt.  ib.  lie  attnula  ha 
bruthrrs  Ottiines  and  Oiathrvs  to  bti  tahi^ 
contrary  III  the  cu»omiifrcnia,4Slb  Tht 
quern  Stalira  l>elia«i-t  lu  a  popttlafS***- 
lb.  C.vrui  hat  hit  pariisaua  In  Prraaa,  at 
well  at  in  the  inaniime  provinco,  ih  TW 
luaiiiier  in  ^iich  Cyrus  wn**  u.-e* 

dciaoniaui^  ib,    ibey  atdrr  .  :  -:x»i 
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*  Clearchus  to  serre  Cyrus  in  every  thing,  ib. 
He  marches  against  the  king  with  an  hnn- 
'  dred  thousand  barbarians,  and  near  tliirteen 
'  thousand  Greelis,  ib.  Tissaphemes  informs 
'■  .  the  king  of  ihc  real  designs  of  Cyrus,  ib. 
!  Statira  reproaches  Parysatis  with  patro- 
nizing a  rebel;  and  Parysatis  reS'ilvts  to 
destroy  Statira,  "ISft.  Ariaxeix!-s  draut  a 
vast  trench  along  the  plains,  but  Cyrus  is 
suffered  to  pass  it,  and  to  march  almost  to 
Babylon,  ib.  Tiribasus  rouses  the  king  to 
action,  ib.  The  king  bring."  nine  hundred 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  draws 
them  up  judiciously,  ib.  The  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  456.  Clearchus  advises  Cyrus  to 
post  biniielt  behind  the  Laccdzmonians; 
Cyrus's  generous  answer,  ib.  Clearchus 
ruins  the  whole  business,  by  refusing  to  take 
jiost  in  the  centre,  opposite  to  the  king,  467. 
Cyrus  kills  Artsgerses,  general  of  tiie  Ca- 
dusians,  ib.  Various  accounts  of  the  death 
of  Cyrus,  ib.  and  of  bis  engagement  with 
Artaxerxes,  458,  469.  The  behaviour  of 
Artaxerxes  on  the  death  of  Cyrus,  ib.  He 
drinks  some  bad  water  with  great  avidity, 
ib.  The  right  hand  and  the  head  of  Cyrus 
are  cut  otf,  460.  The  king  collects  a  con- 
(iderable  body  of  men,  and  returns  to  hie 
camp,  ib.  Something  of  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  ponithments  the  king  inflicted, 
and  the  crime,  ib.  He  is  ambitious  of  ha- 
ving it  to  pass,  that  Cyrus  fell  by  bii  hand, 
ib.  The  poor  Carian,  and  Mithridates  the 
Fenian,  who  are  his  competitors  lur  that 
honour,  came  to  a  mberable  end,  461. 
Fary  satis  indulges  her  vengeance  upon  them 
and  on  tlie  eunuch  who  cut  off  Cyrus's  head 
and  hand,  ib.  Mithridates  suffers  the  cruel 
punishment  of  the  bmU,  462.  Artaxerxes, 
contrary  to  his  promise,  puis  Clearchus,  and 
the  other  Grecian  officers  to  death,  464. 
Farysatis  poisons  the  queen  Statira,  466. 
Artaxerxes  punishes  Gigis,  who  was  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  murder,  after  the  manner  that 
poisoners  were  punished  in  Persia ;  but  only 
confines  his  mother  to  the  city  of  Babylon, 
ib.  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  make  gaud 
their  retreat  out  of  the  heart  of  the  enemy'« 
country,  ib.  and  n.  The  Lacedemonians 
attempt  to  deliver  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from 
aervitnde,  and  fail  in  the  two  first  expedi- 
tions; but  succeed  under  Agcsilaus,  ib.  aud 
466.  Artaxerxes,  by  his  money,  stirs  up  a 
Grecian  war  against  I.acedaemuu,  ib.  Age- 
•ilaos  is  called  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
country,  ib.  Artaxerxes  gainii  the  sea-fighl 
Dear  Cnidus,  by  Cuuon  and  Phaniabaxus, 
ib-  The  peace  uf  Antalcidas  follows,  which 
makes  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  the  islands 
reckoned  among  their  dependencies,  tribu- 
tary to  the  Persians,  ib.  The  king  pays 
great  attention  to  Antalcidas;  butafi.t  the 
Spartuu  bad  lost  the  battle  of  i^uclra. 


treats  him  with  contempt,  467.  Pelopidaa 
keeps  up  his  dignity  at  the  Persian  court, 
while  Ismeniat  dishonours  his  commission, 
ib.  Thr  king  makes  Timagoras  the  Athe- 
nian rich  presents,  and  be  is  afterwards  ca- 
piul!y  condemned  by  the  Athenians  for 
receiving  them,  ib.  and  468.  I'arysatis  is 
recalled  by  the  king,  ib.  At  her  iiutigatioa 
he  puts  Tisiaphernes  to  dtatli.  ib.  She 
cherishes  his  passion  for  hi?  own  daughter 
Atossa,  ib.  He  marries  Atoua,  and  alio 
another  of  his  own  daughirrs,  named  A- 
mestris,  ib.  Sends  Phnruabazns  and  Ipbi- 
crates  agaii.st  the  AtlicniKns;  but  il!>  expe- 
dition miscarries  by  thr  difference  between 
the  generals,  469.  Marches  in  person  a- 
gainst  the  Cadusians,  ib.  His  numerous 
army  is  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, lb.  Tiribasus  exBicates  them  from 
the  diflicnity  by  a  stratagem,  ib.  Arta- 
xerxes shows  himself  very  patient  of  fatigue, 
470.  On  his  arrival  in  his  own  dominions 
permits  bis  troops  to  fell  the  trees  of  hii 
parks  for  fuel,  ib.  Thinks  himself  despised 
by  bis  grandees  for  his  ill-soccesk  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  becomes  cruel  and  sanguinary, 
ib.  His  suns  make  parties  for  the  crown, 
ib.  The  equitable  part  of  his  subjects  fa- 
vour Udrios  the  oldest  sou ;  but  Ochus  hope* 
to  gain  the  crown  through  the  in'ereil  of 
Atossa,  ib.  Artaxerxes  declares  Darius  his 
successor,  ib.  The  heir  apparent,  according 
to  custom,  being  to  be  granted  his  first  re- 
quest, he  asks  for  Aipasia,  late  the  concu- 
bine of  Cyrus,  471.  The  king  gives  her, 
but  soon  tajie*  her  away,  and  consecrates 
her  ta  Diana  Anitis,  ib.  Darius  is  highly 
offended  at  the  affront,  ib.  Tiribasus,  whom 
the  king  had  disappointed  of  one  of  the 
princesses,  excites  Dariui  to  conspire  against 
his  father,  ib.  Artaxerxes  receives  intelli- 
gence that  the  conspirators  designed  to  en- 
ter his  chamber  in  the  night,  and  kill  him 
in  his  bed,  ib.  The  prudent  method  he 
took  to  be  convinced  uf  the  truth,  and  for 
bis  own  safety,  ib.,  Tirihasus  falls,  fighting 
in  his  own  defence,  ib.  Dai  lus  is  tried  for  - 
the  conspiracy  ,cor.demned,and  put  to  aeath, 
ib.  Oclms  lin<ls  means  to  take  off  bis  elder 
legitimate  bruther  Ariaspes,  and  his  natural 
brother  Arsamcs,  ib.  Artaxerxes  dies,  at 
the  age  of  ninety -tour,  having  reigned  sixty 
years,  ib.     Ochui  reigns  in  a  sanguinary 

manner,  ib. Son  of  Xerxes,  surnaiued 

Longimanus,  iii.  461.     His  character,  iHS. 

Artemidtnu,  a  Greek,  his  services  to 
Lucullus,  li.  •  86— The  Cnidiau,  gives 
Czsar  an  account  in  writing  of  the  conspi- 
racy against  him,  iii.  63. 

ylrtemisia,  queen  of  Halicamasras,  take* 
up  the  body  of  Ariameues,  brothet  to  Xer- 
xes, i.  tiS. 

Artemitium,  battles  of,  i.  318. 
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^rrrmuiiu,  month  of,  i.  328. 

ArlemlHt,  01  Colajtliau,  »h»t  Alexander 
Mid  to  him,  ii.  494. 

Artemnn,  cugiiicer  to  Fericles,ivli^-  called 
FrriphDcrelui,  1.  89*. 

y/rlAmiiu,  of  Zela,  dcclarrd  infamoui  for 
■tienipting  to  corrupt  the  Greeks  with  Per- 
sian gold,  i.  116. 

ArtoTim  adritei  Octartiaui  to  qatt  the 
eimp,  iii.  440. 

ArU  comparf  d  to  the  sen«r5,  ni.  5*7, 

Arrrmi  and  Camuirs,  people  of  Gaul, 
ill.  *3.  Vercingetotix,  their  ebief,  defeuird 
by  Ccur,  9i. 

jItum,  H)n  of  Tarquin,  fights  Bruluiand 

both  fall  in  ihp  cuinbal,  i.  194. Son  of 

PoiKna,   i   »0i. Fenundes    the  GauU 

to  migrate  into  Italy,  i.  346. 

Arybat,  »oii  of  Alceias,  and  father  of 
JEacides,  li.  7.  " 

Ah  a  small  coin,  i.  ii6. 

Aicalit,  ling  of  Mauritania,  etpelled,  ii. 
195.     Assnted  by  the  Cilician  pirates,  ib. 

Aicanint,  son  of  Xnen,  i.  65, 

Aiclepiatlet  brings  the  first  arcoant  of 
Alexander's  death  to  Athens,  iii,  73. 

Afcuhitn,  battle  of,  li.  27. 

AtdruM  and  Ilamilcar,  Carthaginian 
generals,  sent  into  Sicily,  i.  4!4. 

Aiholomcnti,  icasaa  of  this  name,  ii. 
152. 


Arphtdius,  a  came  cs^cky*  «  «|| 
the  altribotes  of  Xrptme.    Seti^aa 

Asttit,  the  caudei  of  Aiga^  i.B«il 
40,  111.  Xfii. 

Aw,  kicks  ■  lion  ro  deatt,  1..HV 

An>is,  ri»er,  it.  iji, 

Auena,  of  Sal«OHa,iaalraB«iCiBki| 
154. 

■Ajterpptu.  the  fini  that  tiac4  tep| 
of  the  •■pliori.  lii.  159, 

Aityocaiu.ihe  dunWe  p«r(h<  vtsta 
Phryniclitts  and  Alcibndes,  i  iM 

Ailiifihiitu,    i|,e     Posidoaiaa.  ■ 
CiniotO  dream,  ii.  168, 

Auyrinuf,  ii.   194. 

Ati/txtu,   bis  temple  ma4«artai4t| 
futf  l,jr  Romuiiu  and  Rcrasa,  L  tl 

A:€iii»,    biB    imprrcations,  as  nii 
gainst  Cmssus,  ii.  ?64. 

AitlUiu  advise*  Bratua  iwt  t«  |ii«i 
tos  battle,  iii.  4S7, 

Athatn^Hia,  ii.  4  ?^ 

Alhtiuettm.  a.   (eusple  of  Ma 
Belhiiia,  iii.  155. 

Aihenitmi    pmy   tribale   to  . 

Apply  ihrnuelTe*  ai  a  inie  penod  «■< 
gallon,  49.  Cele(ir.ste  die  Oschaytaaa 
Plutarch's  lime.  AS.  Divided  IMtba 
claMesbyThe«^afc.S4.  Rebel  afaiMfr 
seus  liring,  61.  p,^  diWne  h»awt  • 
Tliescus  after  his  draib.  63.      Coaia 


Affyarftir,  or  Agandeles,  a  Persian  word,    ^y  tlie  oracle  to  bring  his  boiiea  ca  AUnt 


ii.  46.1,  n. 

Aiia,  oppressed  by  Sylla,  ii,  133.    Mith- 

ridates's  niussacrc  of  Koinana  lliere,  ib. 

Youngest  duughier  of  Thcmisioclcs,  i.  236. 

Atialkui,  cue  of  Galba'a  frecdmcn,  iii, 
5X7. 

Aiiatif  style,  iii.  3tl. 

itiinaria,  a   feast  of  the  Syracnsans,  ii. 

AiiutTU,  tWet,  ii.  S46. 

Asit^ui  Pollin,  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  iii.  433,  Allrnds  Cicsar  hi  Af- 
rica, 44.  A  friend  of  Czsar,  i.  124.— — 
A  friend  of  Anlony,  iii.  3».V 

Aiopia,  district  of,  i.  163. 

Aiopuf,  river,  546. Sinope  bit  datigh- 

ler,  ii,  193. 

Ajf,  its  bile  occationi  an  eis*  death,  iii. 
373. 


lb.  Make  a  law  agitimi  mcMics^lk 
recovering  of  Salamsa,  16*.  S«la«  ^ 
that  law  repealed  by  stratagem,  rtu  All* 
PisiitraiBB  «  guard,  las.  rbeir«Ktny« 
Salamis,  Hi.  They  reject  an  arinaiafMi 
proposal,  (the  burning  nf  the  fleet  M  Oi 
allies)  because  it  is    uit/uM.   JtT.     1Mb 

Pericles  they  beat  the  I  ai  1  ila am  H 

361.  Si>  hundred  of  ihrni  colonor  SsfH 
f87.  Some  of  them  hraiidrr)  in  the  f  iibiri 
by  the  Samians.  s9<.  Forhtd  ifir  Mtft- 
reasians  llirir  ports  and  all  ilieir  innlMv^ 
S94.  Their  war  with  Samoa,  fgi. 
by  Lysaiider,  li.  93.  Unilet  thirty  I 
95.  Delivered  I'runi  tbeir  yokr.  Hi.  Il» 
eurer  the  Cadmea  fur  Ihr '  I'hebana,  IkS 
The  care  they  took  of  their  porw,  1.  St% 
Their  hiimaniiy,  ib.  The  three  Ihraga  ttay 
taught  men  tin.'  use  of,  ii.  159.     Jcaiootrf 


Aipatxa,  Pericles  accused  of  making  war     tnenof  parts,  I(t.     Their  cafaroeaf  iatttt 

Sicilian  expedition,  and  great  daaifHi* 
consequence  of  it,  1.  SIV.  Their  armlet  aad 
generals  ruined  in  Sicily,  li.  }45,  t«6.— 
Some  of  their  men  saved  for  rcpialius  a  frw 
verscf  from  Euripides,  t4a.  They  ilrekia 
war  against  Philip  of  Macedou,  111.  6& 
Receive  H  Macedonian  garrisoo  luto  Many- 
cliia,  ii.  340.  Their  servility  to  .\nt^M* 
and  Dcniciiius,  ni.  sa4,  f  S>-  Their  iflfms 
litude  111  Ueiuetrius,  301,  314. 


oil    the  Sumians  at  her  instigatiuni  i.  ^69. 

A  native  of  .Miletus,  ib.     Skilled  in  rhet*ric, 

'  ib.     Socrates  one  of  her  visitors,  ib.     Peri- 

I  des  marries,   and   bus  a  son   by   her,  I'M. 

Hie  is  accused  of  impirly,    and  of  being 

I  procuress  to    Pericles,    and  with  difficulty 

llaved  by  that  greJi  num.  ST7. Of  Plio- 

«.  concubmo  to  Cyrus  291.      Her  name 

»iiginiilly    Milin,    ib.     Made    priestess   to 

~)iiinii  Aniiii,  lii.  471 


^i/ia(i»,  Achilles  >o  called  in  Ejitrus,  ii.        Aihem  rebuilt  by  °Tkrnislocle«, 

*vjs  burnt  by   Xctxrs,  i.  <.'&     Ue«mtir4  | 
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by  Peridet,  S81.  The  plague  there,  899. 
TIm  famine,  ii.  1!3.  Bciieged  and  taken 
by  SyUa,  121, 1«4.  lu  good  men  the  best, 
and  its  bad  men  the  woiit  in  the  world, 
S58.     Taken  by  Lyiander.  l  93,  S6T. 

Athemodmrut  the  adar,  fined  for  being 
■btent  OB  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  i.  474. 
Victorioos   in  Aleaander'i  exhibitions,  ii. , 
473.— The  Imbrian,  released  by  Alexan- 
der, at  the  request  of  Phoeion,  iii.  71. 

The  Stoic  pbilosopfaei,  brought  by  0M>  ts 
Boae,  iii.  9S. 

^tkenopkoRCf,  on*  of  Alexaoder'i  ser- 
vuto,  iu  480. 
Atkait,  Theodoras  called  one,  ifi.  86. 
Athttu,  river,  ii.  61. 
Athteta,  iheir  discipline  inconsistent  with 
that  of  soldiers,  i.  597.     Their  voracious  ap- 
petite, iii.  4?6. 

^ilk'iitic  exercises  not  adaired  by  Philo- 
pauoeu,  i.  S97.  Nor  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  iL  449. 

yltAos,  mount,  ii.  519. 
AUontic  island,  a  work  of  Solon's  left  un- 
ftiished,  i.  186      Plato  attempts  the  same, 

but  docs  not  finish  it,   ib. Islands,  ii. 

19S. Ocean,  ib. 

Ataua,  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time 
vife,  to  Attaxerxas,  iiL  468.  Favours  Ochu«, 
471. 

Atrtiu,  iii.  t4t. 
.4lrapateae,  iii.  344< 
JkUalia,  iii.  436. 

Atlabu,  king,  assists  Flauinin*  in  his 
Ajwrations  in  Greece,  i.  618,  619. Un- 
cle to  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
——Pk'Utm^tT,  leaves  his  kingdom  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  iii.  19S,  a.  Amuses  him- 
aclf  with  planting  poisonous  herbs,  S93. 

^tia,  mother  of  Augustus,  iii.  S74, 
S39. 

^itttea,  the  people  of  it  collected  into  ana 
«ty  by  Tbaseu,  i.  S3.  Oil  tbe  principal 
•onimodity,  178. 

AuUia,  daughter  of  Sotanoii  and  wife 
of  Calo  the  younger,  iii.  93.  Is  divorced, 
103. 

Attilhu  Vergilio,  give*  the  signal  tat  kil- 
ling Galba,  iii  530. 
Jtiit.  two  of  tliat  name,  ii.  S90,  n. 
AttiMt  TuUai,  ii.  9t39. 
JUg$,  i.  139. 

4*anc<,  its  effects,  ii.  180. 
jUentine,  Mount,  i.  87, 14f . 
Ai^dut,  river,  L  317. 
Aujidiiu,  a  flatterer  of  Syllu,  i.  440. 
Augun,  th«r  ceremonies,  i.  ISS.     Th«iT 
power,  438. 

Auguria,  See  Oment. 
AagiUUu  Cte$n,  Antony  at  first  despises 
bis  youth,  iii.  S30.  He  collects  Cxsar's 
veterans,  ib.  Associates  »iih  Cicero, 
ib.  Forms  the  triumvirate  with  Antony 
and  Iiepidu,  331.  Agrees  to  a  list  of 
two  hundred  proscriptions,  ib.      Marries 


Claudia  the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  39S.  De- 
feated by  Brutus  at  Philippi,  333.  But 
Antony  is  victorious,  ib.  And  the  western 
provinces  are  assigned  Augustus  as  bi< 
share,  339.  His  answer  to  Antony's  coot- 
plaint%  855.  Declares  war  against  Cleo- 
patra, 356.  Arrangements  previous  to 
the  battle  at  Actiom,  3£1,  363.  In 
consequence  of  an  omen,  erects  tbe  statue* 
of  a  man  and  bis  ass,  ib.  Enters  Alexao- 
dria,  UTt.  Endeavours  to  save  Cleopatra 
for  his  triumph,  ib;  Buries  her  magnifi- 
cently  with  Antony,  ih.  His  arrival  at 
Rome  upon  the  death  of  Julius  Cssar,4t7. 
Is  chosen  consul  at  the  age  of  twenty,  430. 
Prosecutes  Brutus  and  Cassius  for  the  nur* 
der  of  Cxsar,  ib.  Musters  his  army,  440. 
Is  conveyed  out  of  the  GMp,  ib.  His  ieet 
beaten  hy  that  of  Brut^ACS. 

Ai'guat,  month  of,  so  cSltd  from  hia,  i. 
148. 

Auli$.  I.  «53. 

Aulut  GahaiHt,  a  friend  of  Pooipey,  iii. 

110. Pompeius,  t'ibune  of  tbe  people, 

his  sudden  death,  ii.  56. 

Aura,  servant  maid  to  Pompeia,  CsMar'* 
wife,  iii.  6. 

ilurclia,  Cxsar's  mother,  iii.  9,  10. 

Aureliur,  Caius,  a  Roman  knight,  teooi|. 

eiles   Ponipey   and  Crasvns,  ii,  387. 

Quintus,  proscribed  by  Sylla  for  the  sake  qf 
his  Alban  villa,  141. 

Aiitarctui,  brother  in-law  to  Xerxes,  hv 
three  children  sacrificed  in  a  barbarow 
and  superstitions  manner  by  the  Greeks,  i. 
S33. 

Autoctkmet,  why  tbe  first  inhabitant* 
of  Attica  styled  theouelves  »o,  i.  46  «. 

AutoUon,  king  of  Paonia,  gives  his 
daughter  to  Pyrrhus,  ii.  14. 

Aulotyckui  the  wrestler  afiVonts  Callibiui, 
ii.  95.  For  which  the  thirty  tyrants  destroy 
him,  ib. Founder  of  Sinope,  ii.  193. 

Auximum,  iii.  375. 

Aiioc&Mj,  father  of  Aspasia,  1.  289, 

Axiiu,  or  rather  ^'cius,  supposed  to  hare 
a  criminal  commerce  with  the  wile  of  Cras- 

sos,  iii.  S58 River,  31 1. 

Atimet,  tables  ou  which  Solon  wrot« 
bis  laws,  i.  180. 


BABYC^,  i.  103,  485, 486. 

Bahi/lm,  the  soil  about  it  bituminoo^ 
and  hot;  the  climate  also  very  hut,  iL 
481. 

Batjiluntaa  sea,  ii.  19.S. 

BacekiJae,  who  had  Uing  governed  is 
Corinth,  when  they  relirt-d  from  thence  to 
Lacedsmon,  seemed  dr»picable  to  th« 
Spartans  on  account  of  tbeir  bemg  shaved, 
ii.  &'). 

KoccAidcs,  the   eunuch,   employed  by 
Mithridates  to  kill  bis  wives  and  sitter*,  ii .' 
187. 
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Bae.'hut,  wuhcd  when  an  inUnt  in  the 

fountain  of  Cittiuin,  li,  106. The  fcut 

of  Oichnphoria,  or  the  c«rrying  of  boughs, 
inMituted  by  ThrSKOi  in  hunnnr  ofUicchoi 

■Dd  Ariadne,  i.  33. Sumamed  Omeita, 

or  tlie  DcTOurrr,  i.  223,  US.  Statue  of 
Bacchus  carried  in  prucrtnon  to  Eleoiis,  i. 
3«i3(  Called  Etiiii  and  Thriambns,  ii.  bi7. 
Avenger  of  Thebes,  the  place  of  hit  nativi- 
ty, li.  4.S8.  Son  of  the  Bono  Deo,  iii.  9. 
Antony  imitates  hioi,  iii  334.  Niciaa  ma- 
cnmits  o  slaTC  for  personating  hinj,  ii.  20. 
Bacchylida,  verae*  of  hia  on  peace,  i. 
ISO. 

Bactrlan  caTalry,  iii.  76. 
BiCliiut,  Marcus,  i.  ISO. 
Bif  (i».  ri»er,  i.  573. 

Scgaat,  his  hoiue  given  to  Parmenio,  i!. 
484. Wina  Ij^priic  in  a  public  exhibi- 
tion, iii.  8. 

Batbui,  Camciitu.     Sec  Ccmeliui. 
Bnlinui,  ii.  211. 
fia/iiiii>,  a  atnall  river,  ii.  ?76. 
Balitle  of  ArcbiniLdes,  i.  514. 
Ballot,  the  S^partans  chose  mcmbcri  into 
their  societies  of  repast  by  it,  i.  188. 

Baliots,  nn  some  occasions  taken  from  the 
altar,  i.  296. 

Balfe,  the  oymph  said  to  be  mother  of 
Epimenides,  i.  J6U. 

Band,  sacred  baud  ofThebans,  i.   4.'>'1, 
ii.  453. 
Aiiufius  i.  509. 
iSanlin,  city  of,  i.  ntO. 
Barathrum,  ii.  537. 

Ear6er,  Ciesar's,  discovcn  a  plot  against 
him  at  Alexandria,  iii.  40. 

Barber's  shop  at  Athens,  the  first  news  of 
the  defeat  in  Sicily  told  there,  and  near 
being  fatal  to  the  poor  barber,  ii.  !49. 

Barca,  the  Carthagittian,  tells  IJannibal 
he  knew  not  bow  to  make  use  of  a  victory, 
ii.  249. 

Bardyoeans,  a  band  of  rufllans  kept  by 
Marius,  as  his  guards,  ii.  80.      By  whom 
destroyed,  ib. 
Bardt/Uii,  king  of  Illyria,  ii.  14. 
Barley,  given  to  the  Roman  soldiers  who 
misbehaved,  instead  of  wheat,  i.  i'26. 

Barrrit,  in  which  the  vestal  virgins  kept 
their  uiost  sacred  utensils,  i.  251. 

Bartinc,  daughter  of  Arlabaxus,  widow  of 
Memnon,  and  mistress  to  Alexander,  hai 
B  sou  by  Alexander,  named  Hercules,  ii. 

313. Sister  to  the  fotiorr  givea  to  Eu- 

mroes,  ii.  313. 

Baiilica  I'orcia,  built  by  Cato  the  elder, 

i.  340. Built  by  Paulus  near  the  Faium, 

iii.  532. 

fiosiUus,  Luciot,  an  officer  of  Sylla'ij  iii. 
119. 
Bn$tards,  not  obliged  to  luninlaiii  iheir 

fathers,  i.  171. .'\ud  persons  of  the  half 

(^ood  could  oot  perform  tbeir  exercises  in 


the  Gymoaainaa   at   Atkcaa  mak  Ha  i 
bom  Aibratana,  i.  SIS.     Lami 
at  Atheiu,  301. 

Bastard  aoa  of  PcridM.  ropM 
father's  nanar  ma  lKfiomatt,h*a 
lost  his  oiber  chttdrra,  i.  901. 
afterwards  coiuieaB«d  tvdie.jtiats 

Bastanue,  a  warlike  oatsa 
Perseus,    i.    443.      Evesy  I 
fout-sotdier  hj  bins,  445.     Pessea^  tjBl 
avarice,  losej  their  antstanor,  Miw 

Bmlabaen,  priest  of  Cybele,  what  kifc  | 
tels  the  Romaru,  ii.  56. 

Batfltu,  Demosthenes  so  eaJled«  u.!X  1 

A  poet  and    musician  of  thu  SB 

iii.  tl8. 

Balmiant,  their  carafay  the  he«ii(»  { 
many,  iii,  543. 

BocMers.    laws   agaiojt   tWa,  L  It 
Perfectly  ridiculous  bcin|p  ia  Spoivi. 

Bathing,   how  practised  aaonf  Mr  I» 
mans.     Sec  Decency. 

Bathydu,  a  sculptor,  i.  I60l 
Hdlo  of  Sinope,  iii.  147. 
Rattitt,  Actinm,  iii.  36«.  All«.i.f»  ' 
Arbela,  ii.  478,  479.  rtrginiiir.  laaljll. 
ii.  87.  Artcnusium,  i.  1S7,  Sir.  Airrfm 
ii.  27.  Bcdriacura,  iii.  54S,  34*.  Caaa 
i.  317.  Caphyai.  iii.  50S.  ChmimtK»- 
348,  iii.  452.  Cnroiura,  i.  1S7.  Cnao* 
i.  426.  C'uxaxa,  iii.  4.'i6.  rjiiiiin|*ih 
i.  620,  Granicus,  ii.  458.  Hecatvatoi^ 
iii.  502.  Ipsus,  ii.  9.  Issus,  ii.  4^4  Ua> 
ira,  i.  489,  ii.  158,  iii.  157.  Uauma, 
i.  343.  Marathon,  i.  h39.  Muada,  k 
45.  Orchomunus,  ii.  lOo.  Platir^  LSM^ 
229.  n.  PutidXa,  I.  537.  Salaaan, L M^ 
rl  nq.  ii.  89.  Scllasia.  iii.  174,  MM,  «. 
Sucro,  iii.  383.  I'auagra.  i.  ara.  T«Jf 
rx,  i.  484.  Ihennopylr,  i.  ^ti.  Tiimy 
mcne,  i.  305.  Trebia,  i.  SOS.  Aacaaf 
with  the  Parthians,  iii.  'MS,  et  ttf.  AiAi- 
damus  with  the  .\rcadians,cODi>naalTcaiM 
The  TearUu  Battle,  ii.  36t.  Ureaaiu  wM 
the  Romans,  i.  219.  Craxras  with  th«  Pat- 
thians,  ii.  t73,  el  sef.  Lucatius  wilb  T>- 
granes,  ii.  202.  Alarius  with  tJie  A»- 
broncs,  Cimbri,  and  Teutones,  ii.  &*,  M. 
Nicias  Willi  the  Syracusans,  li.  tS5.  Flu- 
lupaoiaii  with  Uemuphuiius,  i.  60<' 
Machanidas  and  Nabis,  6<i7.  1 
with  the  Romans,  i.  201.  Pub1ic<.. . 
Tari|Uin,  i.  194.  Wuuilms  ivitb  the  Mac 
duuians  (near  titc  Apsui),  1.  617.  K.mt 
nith  the '<ahine>,  i.  BU,  ZU5.  Srila  ' 
Trieiinui  uiid  L.ampunius,  ti.  138,  wiib  J 
rioi  the  yujngcr,  ib.  « 

Bearili,  why    Alexander  ordered 
of  the  Miierdonians  tn  be  sliavrd,  i.  43, 

Bfastt,  three  uiusi  luuchievous  uoo,  i>k 
SJ6. 

Bedriacum,  iii.  54t,  54.V 
fird,   iiucks  ul  iNcia,  by  Solon  >  liw,  i 
wlial  distance  to  be  placed  by  Uic  AUica 
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wu  from  their  neighboun,  i.  17>.  Br«d 
ftaa  drad  oxen,  iii.  196.  Omens  from 
«nnn9  of  beei.    See  Oaieiu  and  Prodigit$. 

Beetles,  bred  from  dead  asaci,  iii.  181. 

Betteui  proTidet  a  ship  tor  Mariut  in  bit 
4iiMreu,  n.  76. 

Belgte,  conquered  bj  Cziar,  iii.  18. 19. 

Btliiom,  taid  to  bave  proTided  the 
poiiOD  for  Statira,  «ife  of  Artaacrzet,  iii. 

BeUiniu,  the  prctor,  leiied  by  plialMt 
Hi.3a». 

Bellau,  ii.  116. 

fie(uri(a«ecretary  to  Artaaene*  Mncmon, 
MiTCta  biB  « letter  from  Timagoras,  iii. 
MO. 

Behu,  kit  temple,  iii.  461. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy,  gives  Aati- 
gone,  her  daughter  by  a  former  boaband,  lo 

Pyrrbus,  ii,  10. One   of  (b«  wi»es  of 

Mithndatet,  IB/.  Takes  poison,  but  nut 
«lloagh  to  despatch  her,  and  afterwards  it 
•nangled,  188. 

Bereaieis,  a  city  built  by  Pyrrhus,  ii.  10. 

Bemt,  i.  SS3.  4t4. 

Beryitu,  iii.  453. 

Betiui,  hit  treason  against  DaritM,  ii. 
4S7.  and  punishment  469. 

Dettio,  an  officer  who  cotnmanded  ia 
Africa,  on  Mariiu'a  account,  a  man  of  good 
faitoily,  buc  without  capacity  for  war,  iii. 
49. ^Tribune  of  the  people.  50. 

Betij,  riTcr,  i.  575. 

0iat,i.  160. 

Bifcuiur,  Calpumiut,  Cartar't  collragoe 

ia  the  consulship,  iii.    IV,  13. Cato's 

aon-in-law,  iii.  103.^— Sou  of  Bibulut 
and  Porcia,  iii.  4t8. 

Bi/o/tir,  jo  Thrace,  colonised  by  the 
Albenians,  i.  WO. 

BioH,  i.  57. 

Bilias,  Caius,  iii.  197. 

BireeHna,  daughter  of  Bardyllis  Itioj  of 
Ulyria,  and  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  i.  478. 

Baanthe,  i.  366. 

BUhyt,  Uemelrius'i  general,  beau  Ara- 
tm.    iii.  498. 

BitAynio,  i.  367,  iii.  4. 

Betm  and  Cleobit,  preferred,  in  point 
•f  happiness,  by  Solon  lo  Cratut,  i.  tSt. 

Blotd,  that  of  a  bull  accounted  poison- 
oai,  i.  896. 

BlMiitu,  th«  philosopher,  liii.  187.  Rrao- 
hitely  declares  to  the  patricians,  that  be 
■mold  have  done  whatever  Tiberius  ordered 
Un,  197.  Kills  himself,    ib. 

Boat,  a  dreadful  kind  of  punishmeoH- 
loiong  the  Persians,  iii.  46S,  4^4. 

Btechonu,  hit  vt  rdict  called  in  question 
by  Lamia,  iii,  300. 

Bocehut,  king  af  Upper  Numidia,  or 
Ifauritania,   Ju^urtba's  fatberiivlaw,  bc- 

\oL,  9.   No.  30 


trays  him  to  Syila,  ii.  50.  Preteots  SyUk 
with  magniBcent  figures,  representing  that 
piece  of  hittory,  115.     KcTives  the  qnar- 

i«l  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  ib. King 

of  Ljbia,  in  Antony's  arniy,  iii.  359. 
Boednmia,  an  Atheaian  feast,  i.  €1. 
Boedraation,  month  of,  i.  96,  iii.  136. 
Baetia,  Lysander's  expedition  against  it, 
ii.  105.    Epaminoiida*  call*  it*  field*  the 
orchettra  of  Mars,  i.  isi. 

fiicMiaa*  bare  the  sole  right  of  sacrificing 
at  Aulis,  and  therefore  insuU  Agetilau*  lor 
aMenipting  it,  i.  336, 
Bola,  i,  391. 
holUe,  I.  391. 
Bombyee,  iii.  34t. 

Botia,  the  goddes*  to  called,  iii.  9,  tSS. 
Bonoiiitt,  iii.  35. 
Bo$ph»nu,  Cimmeriaiy^  157. 
Notti<eiini,  a  people  of  flrace,  i,  48. 
BoucatiM,  one  of  the  Tbeban  months,  i. 
490. 

BraehyUas,  a  Theban,  frieiHl  to  Philip  of 
Macedan,  i.  618, 

Broiidot,  opputed  the  peace  of  Greece 
for  the  taJce  of  ditplaying  hit  own  bravery, 
ii.  Stti.  Slaia  in  the  battle  near  Am- 
phipulit,  ib. 

Braurou,  a  borough  of  Attica,  i.  163. 
ilrennut,  king  of  the  Utult,  hit  bold 
answer  to  the  Roman  ambasaadors,  i.  (49. 
He  marclie*  to  Home,  ib.  Defeats  the 
Homans,  X49.  This  eveut  it  little  known  m 
Greece,  S50.  He  betiege*  the  Capitol, 
351.  Agrees  to  march  off  tor  a  stipulated 
turn,  but  addt  histword  to  the  weights,  i258 
He  withdraws  hu  broopt  on  the  approath 
of  Camillut,  ih. 

firiareut,  Acchimede*  compared  to  him. 
i.  515, 

Bribery,  at  Rome,  i.  379,  ii.  406,  407. 
When  it  began  at  Athens,  i.  379. 

Bridge,  over  the  Illiuie,  built  by  Caesar 

ia    ten  day*,     iii,    'il. Subliciau,  or 

woodea,  at  Rome,  etieeincd  tacred,  I  134. 
When  built,  ib. 

Briget,  servants  and  sutlers  ttiat  attended 
Bratut's  army,  iii.  44!t, 

Britota,  Casar't  two  expeditioos  into  it, 
iii.  21.     The  exittence  uf  such  an  iiland 
duablod  ainungtt  the  Roraaat,  ib. 
BnxiUu^,  iii,  538. 

BrM*,  the  black  brotbof  the  Lacedcmo- 
niaiis,  i.  108.  What  a  SparUo  cook  said 
gave  it  its  chief  relish,  108. 

BrolAert,  union  a  rate  thing  amODs  then, 
i.  364. 

Brundvshuii,  iii.  33.  4<4, 
^rutioN,   delivers  Tarentum  to   Fabiu*, 
i.  SiS. 

Bntii,  111.  134. 

BrtUiiu  SuTQ,  deputy  governor  otK;kX' 
TfXK 
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-.oniti,    drives    Arcliclaus    oat    of   Gieece,      Cavsiua,  i\j.       Camio»  u  affVftdni.  l:.  • 


.  UO. 

Brulm,  Laciui  Junius,  pufi  on  l)ie  ii|>- 
])nr»ncc  of  an  idml,  i.  188.  n.  Condrnim 
bit  own  tons,  and  niicndi  tlir  piecuiion, 
191.     Itit  death,  194.      Huw  rrpivtcntrd 

in  Ilia  »la1ue,  ib.  n. .lunius  the  (irtt  Lri* 

bune  of  the  people,  i.  373. '1  he  pratur, 

ami  bji  the  senate  to  l^vlla,   ii.    1 18 

One  of    CarbnS    general:!,     lii,    575. 
The  father  of  Murcui  Xruiut,  defrndt  Mu- 
tina    agaiiut    I'umpey,    but    at    liul    sur- 
tcnden    it,    and    Puiupey,  hy    a     breuch 
ef    faith,    pun  liiw   to    death,    iii.    iSi. 

Albinus,    in    the    cnnipicucy    a^aiiut 

Cxsar,  iii,  b3.  Langhi  at  aucory,  and 
^raus  Cc^ar  out  on  ihe  idcs  of  March,  ib. 
ris  proscribed  and  put  lo  death,  56. 
fc'^— !Marcu5,  liia  greiit  aitce.Mur  w.-vs  Junius 
aruiui  Mho  CApellcd  the  Tari|uii»,  iii.  4M. 
■ppiiy  farmed  lo  virtuf  hy  n'lture,  and 
|4»s  all  the  advantages  t>f  culiivailun,  ib. 
Hh  niuther  ^eivilia  wns  detccu'trd  from 
Serviliiis  Ahain,  ><ho  stubbed  Spurius  Mr- 
liut  for  aspiring  lu  the  luoiKtrchr,  and 
lister  lu  Cb(o  the  philnwiplicr,  ■tli>.  ]le 
marries  Porcia.  Ihe  daiichtur  of  Calo,  ib. 
Acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  all  the 
Philosophers;  but  the  PJalonitti  and  an- 
cient .^^ademv  stood  lil):licst  in  hit  eslerni, 
ib.  Aiiliochus  of  Asmloii  hn  favourite, 
L%hose  brother  Ari^tvo  lie  cnicrlaincd  in  liia 
'«<rn  houic,  ih.  Knipvlu.i,  ihe  orator  aiw 
llTcd  wiih  Brutus,  ib.  Sprals  with  great 
•bililj  in  Latin,  both  in  the  tield  and  nl  the 
bar,  lb  III  Greek  he  afTecl*  ihr  lacxnic 
waj,  ib.  Insiiinces  of  thai  laconic  Itirti  in 
Ilia  epistles,  ib.  Ace  iiipaiiies  Caio  tu 
Cyprus  ill  his  cxpedilivD  agiiiusl  l*tult*iay, 
ib.  Ui«pn»es  of  that  prince's  eflceis  and 
carries  the  treasure  lo  Bnine,  ib.  Out  of 
principle  joins  Poiupry  .  gain>l  Cicsar, 
thniii;li  Potiipry  hud  put  hiv  fathi  r  t>,  death, 
416.  Acts!<i<mr  lime  as  lieulrnaiit  lo  Ses- 
tins,  svho  was  governor  at  Sii  lly.  but  ^oes 
'  volunteer  to  Macedonia,  hctorc  the  battle 
of  Fharsalia,  ib  Emplujs  llie  hours  that 
be  cotild  from  the  duiics  of  Ihe  camp  in 
liteti'iy  ftttcoCm.s,  ib.  Osai  bad  a  liis'h 
esleco  for  l.iu,.  iwviiic  some  rrnson  to  be- 
lieve thjt  he  irss  bis  >;,u.  ib.  After  the 
bal'i-  of  Pharsalia,  is,.i>pcs  to  Laris'«, 
and  from  thence  writes  I'y  Ca'sar,  who  sends 
for  hiin,  and  cnter'ains  him  smimg  his 
irieiids,  417.  Ilccoi.cile*  Czsar  to  his 
friend  Caiiius,  to.  Some  account  of  the 
chr.ractor  nf  Brn'.us,  lb.  Cassai,  previously 
to  his  expeditinr  into  Africa,  nppuinis  liim 
governor  of  Ctsiiipiiic  Usui,  il>.  Pii^entio., 
between  1^'iitu.*  J'  ti  rnssius.  though  Cnastas 
hkd  mai.'ied  his  *isier  Jiinin.  61b.  Brutus 
CMQi  a  isoto   lioBourable  prartorship  ibaa 


presriics  CasAT  t  tO.!! 

Cx-sar  lioa  his  »i> 
honour  uf  Hralus.    i 
ciiucpriiitig  Intu,  lb. 
ppriiil    power,  and   f 
pcror,  ib.      Drums  is  *i4\ 

Cxaar  by  pnvMle  >n'. 
mous  tetters,  41S>.  f 
that  lUe  frienda  of  C<r- 
tlial  lie  ahouid  b«  dcclarcil  kmg 
Brutus  said  upon  it,  ib.  He  n 
gnrius,  srho  oll'cra  lo  join  in  lU 
K);aiusi  Caesar,  ib.  Tbcy  taLe  la  a*ul 
their  frieiida,  bat  except  Cicctis 
of  his  ticnidiiy,  ib.  Tise  gnat  aav 
vrith  >vliich  the  design  was  coadodeAtt; 
Becomes  pensive  and  fali  of 
ib.  The  grratncaa  of  Poicia's  ti 
Ihai  occasion,  ib.  Her  addntt  le  ink] 
ib.  'I  hr  senate  aosemble  oa  tte  ito 
March,  lu  Pompej's  B;isilica«  tlxi*j 
Hrutns  and  hia  associates  had  fUtkli 
tor  the  execution  of  ibrir  porpao, 
tie  liikes  a  dngger  svitii  hiNi.  a  « 
nance  only  knowu  !•  hij  oitc,  ^tt 
(treat  firmness  uf  the  coDspirstors  m  M' 
occasion,  ib.  Cxsar  delays  Itia  coattf, 4 
Ambiguous  cxpresainns  to  soat  U  *> 
liieiids  of  liberty,  which  mmkt  llws  IM 
Iheir  secret  is  ditroirrcd,  ib.  Tbc%aai 
of  Purcia.  4;f3.  Pupilins  Ifiia  adiiissi 
Crsar,  and  the  conspiralnrt  arc  airw<  tt 
he  is  opening  Iheir  dtsijcn,  ib.  TV  a» 
spirators  get  close  about  Ca^ar'i  civ, 
under  pieteiicc  of  presetilirif;  a  suit  i«'«a, 
ib.  1  he  process  ol  ibcir  great  nndenj^a^ 
ib.  Cxsar  is  slain,  4S4.  Btaios,  •» 
templing  to  have  his  sliare  in  the  iKOk*, 
is  wounded  in  the  hand,  ib,  Prepav*  >• 
make  a  speech,  but  the  srnolun  ly,  A, 
Pievcnis  the  inking  od' Mark  Aotoay,  fm- 
trury  10  the  opinion  uf  hta  astoooM^  ^ 
ilc  and  his  parly  betake  ihemselaat  Uttt 
Capitol.  They  proclaim  librity  t>  I** 
people  as  ihoy  pasa,  ib.  After  lU  IrtI 
alsriu  is  over,  the  senators  and  the  ptc^s 
go  in  a  body  lo  the  coiispiratois  lu  the  is- 
pilol,  lb.  Biulus's  speicb  is  well  rtcnvt^, 
and  he  and  his  party  cuwe  down  intv 
foruis,  ih.  Bru'as  is  beard  iketc  aitli 
Terence;  but  China,  allemptiiif;  to  •«■ 
Ca>sar,  is  loaded  with  tiie  f.ia«i  uppraUaoc' 
language,  416.  Ihr  conipitatcn  mm 
once  more  into  Uie  Captlnl,  ib.  The  oi- 
utte  nssr.iiMe  the  day  following,  tai  M 
Msnesty  is  decreed,  ib.  Auiony  srads  kis 
son  lo  the  C«iiilol  OS  a  hoalai^  lb.  Beotas 
and  Ins  associates  come  d'jwn,  aai*  there  a 
an  appearance  uf  a  ^enerui  rceoocikalawa, 
b.  Antony  has  llic  thanks  of  lla  stoaia 
fot  preventing  a  civil  wisr.  aud  tlw  prmti 
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oT  (he   cui»piritlur>  ha'e  protriiicri  uiigncd 
thtin,  ib.      Hrului  cuiuiuits  «  BCcuiid  mid 
gmtcr  error,  in  permitiing  Aixonv  to  piih- 
liih  Crtnt'i  will,  and  to  girc  him  a  public 
funeral,  it).    Ttie  people  •ii^rc'li  hr«iids  front 
the  pile,  and  run  cu  ()(•<  the  home*  nl  the 
conipiraton,  41f6.     Ciniia   the   )>oet  ii  ntit* 
taken  I'ur  Cinna  the  conspirator,  and  turn  in 
pieeei   by  the  mob,   ib.      Urutui  and  his 
party  retire  to  Antinm;  but  the  >h»ir>  oitb 
which  he  w«i  to  entertain  lUe  people,  as 
prxcar.  are  eihibilcd  witli  great  magnifi- 
cence, ib,     Octaviui  comei  to  Knmr,  as. 
sunief  the  name  u(  Clittt,  mid   greatly  in- 
graiiatci  liimself  with  thp  people,  hy  paying 
tbem  (he  money  that  v>at  lel't  them  by  hii 
uncle;   ■»   well  as  recorampad*    himself  to 
Cesar's  veterans  by  his  liberality,  ■4!r    Ci- 
cero joins  him,  ib.     Urulus's  spirited  letters 
to  Ciceru  on  that  junction,  ib.     Ilraius  re- 
lolfcs  to  leave  Italy,  ib.     The  affecting  cir- 
cumstances of  I'arcia  parting  with  him  at 
Elea,  ib.     He  s&tis  frum   Ejea  (o  Athens 
4t3.     He  aitenHs  the  lectures  of  the  philo- 
sophers there,  but    prirately   prep.ires   for 
w«r,  ib.     Sends  Herotlraius  into  Macedi- 
nia,  while  he  secures  the  young  Humans 
that  were  in  Aihcni,  and  among  the  tut 
rbe  son  of  Ciceio,  ib.     Goes  (a  Carys'us,  a 
city  of  Eubcea,  where  a  frtcitd  ufliis  wa»  ar- 
rived from  Asia  wiih  some  ships  laden  with 
nuuey,  ib.    Lets  fall  an  uiumnus  eipresiion 
ftt  an  entertainment  on   his  hirth-dny.   il». 
Antistiui  givei  him  6vr  hundred  ihumand 
drachmas  of  the  mune>   he  was  >*?rryiug  lu 
Italy,    ib.       lie  cullecis   forces,    ib.      .At 
Demetriss,  seises  the  arms  which  Julius  Cat- 
tar  intended  for  the  HarthiaQ  war,  ib.  And 
4f9.     Macedonia  it  deli«ercd  up  to  hiia 
by  Hortensius  the  prztor,  ib.     Me  makes  a 
forced  march  t"  Dyirhachium,  in  order  to 
raach  ii  before  Caius,  the  brother  of  Mark 
Antony,   and   is   seited   with  the  disorder 
called  Dulimia,  ib.      Make*  hirasi'lf  master 
of  Dyrrliachioro,  Apollonia,  and  Dutlirotus, 
and  the  troops  that   held  those  cities,  ib. 
Takes  Caius,  the  brother  of  Antony,  priso- 
ner, lb.     Young  Czsar  drives  Antony  out 
of  Italy,  solicits  the  consulship  at  an  impro- 
per age,  and  keeps  an  unnecessary  army  ia 
pay,  430.     Cesar,  finding  the  senate  in- 
cliord  to  favour  Brutus,  reconciles  himself 
to  Antony,  and  obtains  the  consulship  liy 
force,  ib.     He  is  no  sooner  consul,  than  be 
orders  a  process  against  Brutus  and  his  ac- 
complices for  tuardering  ih«  first  msgistrala 
of  Rome,  ib.     The  tnumvirate  divide  llir 
proTince*  «ianni>  ibciu,  and  settle  a  list  ut 
two  hondred  pruK'tiptiuiii,  ib.    Brutus  and 
Cassius  meet  at  Smyrna,  4JI.     Thrit  futces 
terj  respectable,  ib.      Ihcir  ilitferent  dis- 
positions and  views,  A3t.     Brutus  desiies 
Ct<iin  to  Irtbiia  hk*«  put  of  butrtatur*. 


and  M'i'h  niiich  difri<:utty  nSuin^  j  itnnt,  itK 
Casiiiii  behaves  with   i;rcat   si-verity  uu  the 
taking  of  Rhodes,  ib.     I'heLycisni  oppan 
Hrutus,  ib.      He  lays  siege  to  Ibe  city  of 
.Xanthus,  i3S.      His  operiilioiis  against  the 
.Xanthiaiis,  ami  the  passionate  desire  that 
people  hiid  of  death,  ib,      Krutus  weeps  ut/ 
the    atfecting   circiiiiHlances    in    which    A 
-Yanlhiaii  woioan  wm  i.iuiid,  ib.    Procluimi 
a  rcwafd  to  any  soldier  who  could  save  • 
Xanthiln,  ib.     Brin,-i  tlie  P.ilarcrits  and 
others  to  iiirrcndcr,  by  dmnisiing  some  w«. 
men  without  ransom,  tiad  other  instances  of 
justice  and  moderalion,  ib.    Kaisesonly  an 
hnndred  andnifty  inleiits  in   I->cia,   whita 
Catsius  amasses  eight  thousand  nt  Rhodes; 
4Ji.     Tlicojutus,  who  advised  the  murder 
of  Pompey  the  Gieal,  falls  into  the  hundt 
of  Brutus,  .ind  is  put  to  death,  ill.     Brutus 
and  Cassius  mitet  ii(  Sardis,  and  fall  into 
debates  and  mutual  Accusations,  ■i35.     Fj- 
vonius  puts  an  end  to  those  disputes  by  an 
act  of  cynical  frec-doiu,  ib.    Ciusius  blumes 
Brutus  fur  disgracing  Lucius  Pella,  on  ac- 
count of  his  embeuling  iha  public  luiney, 
and  Bratus  putt  ui'u  ui  mind  ut'the  ides  of 
March,  ib.     A  little  before  they  left  Asia, 
Brutus  has  na  eitraordiiiary  appuriTioi,  ib. 
Cassins,   wh'>  w.»  an   Epicureuu,  disputes 
the  reality  of  appaiitinns  4J6       Oiuen  of 
their  defeat  at  rhi:i|i,ii,  ib      Brutus  comci 
upon  N  riMnjs  near  Sy  Mbolum,  a<i'l  must 
have  dv-tro)r«d  his  whole   nnny,   had    not 
.Antony,  with  incredible  celerity,  marched 
to  IDs  relief,  -137.     Cxsar.  who  had  been 
kept  behind  by  sickness,  joins  Antony,  ib. 
Circumstances  previous  to  Iha  baltie  ufPbi- 
lippi,  ib,     Coasiui  inclined  to  prulroct  the 
war.  bat  uverruird  by  Hrutus,  ib.     Cassius 
asks  Brutus  what  his  roulutiun  is  concern- 
ing flight  and  death,  439.    Brutui's  aii<w«t 
ib.      The  battle  described,  ib    and    44(), 
Brutus  is  victortuus  iu  the  right  wing,  and 
Cu.>sins  defeated  in  the  lcl>,  ib.     The  want 
of  their  knowing  in  lime  the  circuiustancet 
of  each  other  proves  the  ruin  of  both,  ib, 
Cassius,  in  contcijuence  uf  an  unfortnuala 
mistake,   orders   liis  frrediuan  Piudarus  (u 
dcspntck  him,  -I'll.     Brutus  laments  over 
Cassius,  and  calls  him  the  Ust  of  ihc  Ra- 
mans, lb.     EnCuur:igesCassius's  troops,  III, 
The  enemy's  loss  greatly  exceeds  his,  441. 
Demetrius,  a  srrvaiit  of  Cassius,  goes  ofw 
to  .Vutony  with  In*  mastei's  rob«  and  sword 
ib.     The  reason  wliy  Brutus  resolves  to  ■• 
void  annllier  b<ittl»,  ib.     A  bleinisli  m  the 
character  of  Urutns,  that  he  promises  hit 
iruups,   iu   case   of   vielilrv,  the  plunder  of 
the  cities  of  Lacedxiuun  and  Tliesaalonict 
ib.      The  alTairs  of  Ca-iar  and  Antony  ia 
an  indifferent  posture,  44.^.   An  imfortunats 
circumstance  to  Brutus,  tbal  lie  duet  not 
(Tl  katelbftncc  of  the  rictur/  gained  by  hi« 
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to  lul;,  and  htuMns  back   to    the  relief  of 
Qainiui  Ctctto,  ib.  The  Gauls  march  agaiiist 
bim,  sod  he  defeat.*  Ihcro  b;  ilmlagrio,  ib. 
Pompry  lendf  him  Iwo  legiont  in  the  room 
of  tho»c  he    had    loit,  23.     The  Ganis  re- 
Tolt  again,  and.  under  the  conduct    of  Ver- 
cingetorii,  begin  hoiiililiej    in    the  midst  of 
aaevere  winter,  ib.     lie  defeats  them  with 
hia  usual   good   fortune,  iS,  ii.     The  re- 
mainder of  their  array  retire*  into  Alesia,  ib. 
He  bcaieges  them  there,  ib.     A  prodigious 
mrray  comes  to  raiae  the  aiege,  but   he  put* 
it  to  the  rout,  ib.     The  besieged  surrender, 
and  Vercingctorix    puti   himself    into   the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  Sd.     I'he  death  of 
Crassits  opens  the  way    to  the  ciril  wai  be- 
tween CKur  andPoinpey,  ib.  The  corrupt 
atnte  of  Rome  at  that    time  makes    it  unfit 
10  subsist  any  longer  as  »  commonwealth,  ib. 
Pompey   is   declared    ftole  consul,  and  has 
his  gorernmenis   of  Spain   and  Africa  con- 
tinued to  him,  Uti.     Czsar  applies  tor  Bnp> 
ther  consulship,  and  for  the  continuation   of 
his  coromiuion  in  Caul,   ib.     The    consuls 
behave  to  hit  agents  with  rancour,  aori  eren 
disfranchise     the  colony    of   Novocomum, 
ithich  he  had  lately  planted,  ib.     After  the 
consulship  of  Murcellus,  Cxwr  gaiiu  the 
Dew  consul  Paulua,  and  the  tribune  Curiu, 
by  money,  ib.     Sends  back  the  two  legions 
ifbich    Ponipcy   had    lent  him,  ib.     These 
troops  give  it  out  that  Cxsar's  whole  urray 
was  ready  to  come   over   to  Pompey,    ib. 
Porapey  opposes    his    enemy    only    with 
(peecbes  aoci  decrees,   17.     Cxsar's  requi- 
aitioiu  have  a  great  appearance  of  justice; 
bat  Scipie   and    Lentnlus  carry   it   against 
him  in  the  senate,  ib.     Cicero  almost  brings 
matters  to   a  compromise,  f8.     Bui    Len- 
tnlus,   ill    tlie   rage  of  parly,  drivel  out  the 
tribunes  Antony  and   Curio,   and    they  fly 
to  Ciesar  in  the  habit  of  ilaves,  ib.  Cesar 
is    perplexed    in  his  deliberations   on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  ib.   He  posws  it,  t9. 
Takes  Ariininum,  ib.     Rome  and  the  rest  uf 
Italy,  are  in  great  cuiistemation,    ih.      Fa- 
voniii'   hids  Pompey  stamp  with    his  fool, 
and  bring  his  legioua  out  of  the  earth,   ib. 
Puinpcy  leaves    Rome,  and  orders  the  se- 
nate and  every  fricn<d   to   liberty  to  follow 
him,  ib,     Labienus  goes   over  to  Pompey, 
30.     Cauar  takes    Domilius  in  Corfinium, 
who,  tliottgh  pardoned  by  Cesar,  soon   re- 
volts again  to  Pompey,  ib.    Pompey  retires 
to  Broudusinm,  and  from  iheitce  to  Dyrrha- 
chium,  ib.    Cxsar,  bavins  reduced  all  Italy 
in  sixty  days,  repairs  to  Rome,  ib.     Takes 
money  out  uf  the  public  treasury,  notwith- 
•laadiug  the  opputilinn  from  Metellus,  91. 
Marches  into  Spain,  reduces  Forapey*s  army 
thete.  and  iiic<>r)K>r<tcs  it  with  his  uwo,  it>. 
Returns  to  Rouir,  and   is  rieclared  dictator 
by  tliP  annate  there,  Ib.      His  acts  while  be 
h«kda  thai  oSm^  srbicli  ii  only  for  elrren 


days.  ib.    Pcrlam  UoMeif  eoaal  Hkl*  | 
viliiu    Iiauricua,    ib.     Machs  ahi 
siuiD,  ib.      Croif,  the  lomaa  wMt  f«4  I 
hit  troops,    ib.      Tmkcs  Oiseaas  Sit  I* 
nia,  St.    Sends  back  bisiki|psi*ln|i 
the  rest  of  Ins  forcrs,   bal  tksst  *fm 
taken  by  the  memy.  ib.     Reariteka 
the  tern  in  ■  twelrc-oarrd  fcoMbtilait 
rest  of  his  troops ;   but  Ihr  aiMerstM*!* 
vent  it,  ih.      Antony  arriva  ftvs  ta* 
aium  with    the   tnoopa,  3S.     Ccats* 
tressed    for    provisioos,  ih.     Ha   At  * 
vantage  in  sereraJ  skirmishM;  Mii«i 
driven  back  to  his  cmwp,  mti  m  AMf* 
having    it    taken,    34.    Cant'*  iqi^  • 
that  occasion,     ib.       Be  tmt^tt  tfiB 
Scipio,  who  lay  in  Macetieaw,  ik  hff 
for  good  reasons,  is  lior  ««iliM( tkt  si* 
tages  of  lime;   but  not  sosa,  cmpte 
is  of  his  opinion,  35.     CBMttibaOsi# 
in  Theaaaly,  ib.     A*ka  bis  tfaepa  sMr 
they  chose  iinmcdialelj  to   rsalt  sa  MB 
or  t»  wait  for  rvinforcensciats,  J&    Otm 
of  victory  to  Czsar,  ib.  ao4  St.    Gw 
stances  previous  to    ilse  tsanle  of  Ptairik 
ib.     The  bsttic,    37.      Poapcy  l<«  * 
What  Cesar  said  on  viewing  the  mmfi 
camp,  ib.      He  incorporates   with  tik  tm 
troops  most  of  tlie   prisoaert,  and  fut" 
mony  penons  of  distinction,  Bnina  Mat 
the  rest,  38.     Signs  prrcediog  the  viiaij, 
39.     Cieaar  bestows    liberty  on  ike  *bah 
conniryof Thessaly,  ib.  (irams tbeaaatf*- 
vilege  tothe  Cnidians  at  the  re^MMsfli^ 
ponipus.  ib.     Discharges  the  tiihaliil—  rf 
Asia  from  a  third  part  of  their  lapsaik  A> 
His  behaviour  when  Tlicodotus  pnaoa^a 
him  the  head  of  Pompey,  ib.   He  fantkcas- 
tisfaotion  of  saving  tterj  day  ooe  or  slktr 
sf  his  fellow-citiseos,  ib.      Is  ill  tiesit<kf 
Pbutinus,   and    sends    for    Cleopatn,  M 
Demands  the   sums  due    10  hia  Ana  K^ 
lemy,   ib.     Tbe  strstsgem  by  trUek  Ota- 
pairs  was  conveyed    into    his   palace,  >k> 
He  insists  that  she   shall   reign  sjaa(«i>k 
her   brother,    ib.     Achillas    snd    PboliDa 
plot  against  Caiar's   life,   ib.     Cuar  kSb 
Pboliiius,    but    Adiillas    escapes    to    tlM 
army,  and  involves  Cxsar  in   a   vevy  d«» 
geroos  war,    ib.     The    Egyptians   stop  sf 
the  aqueducts  that  supplied  hia  qnartsr,  ik 
He  IS  forced  to  burn  his  ships  in  hsrboab 
41.     The  flames  destroy  the   great  Ahf 
aodrian  library,    ib.  Cirsar's   extreac  dsa> 
ger   la   the    uaval    fight    oiysr    Pharei^   ik. 
Ptolemy  is    never   heard    of  after   it,  ib. 
Cleopatra  brings   Cfsar    a   soa,    who    is 
oameil  Carssrio,  ib.     On  iuteltigcnc*  tbal 
Phariiacrs,    son   of  Mlthridates,    had    dr- 
I'rsied  h»  lieuienant  DiiniiiiiM,  be  laarclin 
against  htm,  and  defriits  hiui    near  Zelo.  ik. 
His  laconic  account  of  thst  action,  ib.  R#- 
tunis  to  Rome  near  the  cud  i»f  tin  yaasT 
bis  sscoDd   dictstorabipt  ik.     |«  dackittf 
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hj  defending  persona  impeached,    and  a 
iitill  greater  by  bis  condescension,  and  the 
generous  manner  io   which   he   lires,   ib. 
Persons  in  power  disregardbim  at  first,  ima> 
gining  he  must  soon  eihaust  his  estate,  ib. 
Cicero  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  dis- 
oovered  in  him  deep  and  dangerous  designs, 
ib.     He  obtains  a  tribuneship  in  the  iimy, 
before    his  competitor  Popilws,  ib.     Pro- 
nounces the  funeral  oration  of  bis  aont  ,Ja- 
lia,  and  has  the  hardiness  to  bring  forth  the 
images  of  Mario;,  6.     Pronounces  a  fune- 
ral panegyric  for  his  own  wife,  which  (as 
«he  was  a  young  woman)  was  contrary  to 
custom,  ib.     Goes  out  qusstor  into  Spain 
with  Antistius  Vetus,  ib.    Takes  Porapeia 
to   bis   third  wife,  ib.     A   thousand  three 
hundred  talents  in  debt  before  he  got  any 
public   employment,    ib.      Exhibits    three 
hundred   and  twenty    pair  of  gladiators, 
when  xdile,  ib,     ReTives  the   faction  of 
Marias,    and  restores  bis  images,  7.     Ca- 
talus  impeaches  biro  for  this,  ib.     The  se- 
nate gives   it  for  him,  ib.      Metellus,  the 
chief  pontiflT,  dies,  and  Ciesar  stands  for 
that  high  office  against  Issuricns  and  Catu- 
lus,  ib.     Catulos  offers  bim  large  sums,  on 
condition  that  he  will  drop  his  pretensions, 
but  he  rejects  them,  ib.     His  saying  to  his 
laother  on  that  occasion,  ib.     Piso  and  Ca- 
tnlus  blame  Cicero  for  sparing  Ctesar  in  the 
tinfe    of  Catiline's    conspiracy,    8.      The 
apeecb  which  Csesar  made  in  the  senate  at 
that  time   for  a  lighter   punishment   than 
death,  ib.  Cato  and  Catulus  carry  it  againM 
him,  ib.     In  danger  of  being  killed  on  that 
occasion,  as  he  goes  out  of  the   senate- 
house,  ib.     During  his   prastorship,  while 
the  women  are  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
the  bona  dea  in  his  house,  Clodius  concerts 
an  intrigue  with  Pompeia,  9.      Clodius  is 
detected,  10.     Ca»ar   divorces   Pompeia, 
ib.     His  celebrated  saying  tbereupan,  ib. 
Clodius  is  accused  of  impiety,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  people  saves  him,  ib.   Cxsar 
has  the  government  of  the  Farther  Spain 
after  his  prctorsbip,   ib.     Crassus  engages 
for  him   for  debts  of  eight   hundred  and 
thirty  talents,  before   he  can  leave  Rome. 
II.      Another  saying    of  his,   uii   passing 
through  a  village  on  the  Alps,  ib     His  con- 
cern on   reading  the  history  of  Alexander 
the    Great,  ib.     He  reduces  some   of  the 
nations   of  Spain,   and    penetrates    to  the 
ocean,  ib.     His  civil  government  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Spaniards,  though  he   fills  his 
own  coffers,  ib.    At  his  return  drops  bis 
triumph,  because    liis  application   for  that 
and  the  consulate  at  the  same  time  was  not 
eonsistent.  It.     Reconciles   Pompey   and 
Crassus,    ib.       Cato    ainno  foresees   the 
bad  consequence  of  that  union,  ib.    Crsar 
if  appointed  consal  with  CalpurniusBibuIns, 
ib.    Procures  decree*  for  a   division    of 


lands  and  distribution  ^of  com,  ib.  Gives 
his  daughter  Julia  to  Pompey,  13.  Atarriet 
Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Piso,  and  pio* 
cores  the  consulship  for  Piso  for  the  year 
ensuing,  ib.  Bibulus,  finding  his  opposi- 
tion fruitless,  and  his  life  often  in  danger, 
attends  the  public  assemblies  no  more,  ib. 
Pompey  fills  the  forum  with  armed  men,  and 
Cesar  has  the  government  of  Gaul  decreed 
bim  for  five  years,  ib.  Czsar  leads  Cato  t<^ 
wards  prison,  but  does  not  commit  bin,  ib. 
His  question  to  Confidins,  and  that  sena* 
tor's  answer,  ib.  He  -  gels  Clodius  elected 
tribune  of  the  people,  ib.  Is  the  greatest 
general  and  conqueror  the  Romans  ctcT' 
had,  14.  Instances  ot  the  valour  of  his 
soldiers,  ib.  and  15.  Tbe  great  example 
he  set  them  in  that  respect,  ib.  Has  tbe 
falling  sickness  first  at  Corduba,  ib.  Hit 
indefatigable  powers,  ib.  An  excellent 
horseman,  16.  Not  difficult  in  bis  diet,  ib» 
Defeats  the  Helvetii  and  Tigurini,  who  bad 
burnt  their  own  towns,  and  desiKned  to  pe- 
netrate into  Italy,  ib.  Obliges  them  to  set- 
tle again  in  tbe  countries  they  had  quitted, 

17.  His  war    in    defence    of  the   AJivi 
against  Ariovistus,  king  of  the  Germans,  ib. 

18.  Puts  his  army  in  winter  quarters  in  the 
country  of  the  Sequani,  and  repairs  te 
Gaul  on  this  side  the  Po,  ib.  Great  nam- 
bers  come  to  him  from  Rome,  and  he  car- 
ries on  a  variety  of  state  intrigues,  ib.  The 
Beigx  revolt,  and  lie  soon  reduces  tbeo, 
18,  19.  Marches  against  the  Nervii,  who 
attack  him  suddenly,  and  at  first  gain  con- 
siderable advantage,  ib.  His  own  valoar, 
and  that  of  the  tenth  legion,  restores  the 
action,  and  he  destroys  almost  all  their 
troops,  ib.  The  senate  order  a  thanki- 
giving  for  fifteen  days,  on  account  of  thi« 
victory,  ib.  He  crosses  the  Alps  again, 
and  strengthens  his  interest  by  bribery,  ib. 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  with  a  multitude  of 
other  senators,  wait  on  liiin  at  Lucca,  SO.  It 
is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  consuls  the  year 
ensuing,  and  to  gel  Cesar's  government  pro- 
hinged  for  five,  years  more,  ib.  The  Usi. 
petes  and  the  T<:ucbteri,  two  Ccrmnn  na- 
tions, renew  the  war,  ib.  Cariar  kills  four 
hundred  thousand  of  them,  ib.  1'hc  tiicam> 
bri  harbour  the  few  that  escapcii,  aud  thia 
affords  him  a  pretence  to  enter  Uerinary, 
21.  He  throws  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
ib.  The  Soevi  and  tbe  Sicambri  retire  in- 
to their  forests,  ib.  Cesar,  after  having* 
laid  waste  the  country  with  fire,  returns  to 
Gaul,  ib.  His  two  exp<-ditionfi  into  Britain, 
ib.  He  receives  news  of  Julia's  death,  yc, 
Tbe  people  bury  her  in  tbe  Campus  Martins^ 
ib.  He  separates  his  legions  for  the  con- 
veoience  of  winter  quarters,  ib.  Tbe  Gauls, 
under  the  conduct  of  Ambiorix,  fall  upon 
them,  and  cut  off  some  of  his  lieutenants, 
ib.    He  gets  iatelligcncf  of  this  on  the  imid 
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163.       Vladicatci     binuelf    agaiiut     tUaX 

ckargr,  lb.     Merries  Etpioicc,  ii.  131. 

TW  S;r»cu««n.  iii.  Ml. 

CoUifruu  ffoaut^  totrmat  of  the  ci- 
tadel 111  Atiieai  bj  t.;iuid<r,  ii.  95. 

,  .1,..!..  .1.,  omrcr,  iii.  63. Tbe  loa 

•f  ■■  :>.  lis. 

C -  :-.  ii  Sp»rt«i>  alficTr,  «oimd«H  •« 

the  »|rproach  u(  the  baltlr  of  PUl«n,  ii. 
&.U.     Whai  he  »td  juM  bel'ure  be  eipir«d, 

ib. Tbe  S;rttcuuu  gtneral,   (.hallcnges 

ljkm»f.hQ%t   Mud    Ihcj  die   by  nrb   olbcr** 

band,  ii.  t36. And  Iciinus  thr  ■rcluiecU 

who  buUl  Uie  Panbeii'm,  i.  SSI. Ol  the 

po>ierilj  of  Aiilicri'iM,  enjojj  «he  ptiTt- 
Jegc  of  excni|Kiun  fruiu  laie*  m  tbc  tiuic  of 
riulmcb,  ill.  365. 

CnHicratidoi,  the  S|urtan  general,  tent 
19  tuccecJ  L,v>ander,  ii.  86.  Not  a  po- 
pular nur  conrtly  man,  hut  brave  and  irir- 
tuoiit,  ib.  Kails  in  bin  application  la  Cyriu 
fur  naney.  87.  Derralcd  and  tlaia  at  Hie 
bailie  of  Aigiiiuia;,  ib. 

CaiMromiu,  Mouiil,  i.  577. 
Catuinaehtu,  au  ricelleni  engineer  in  the 
•ervic*  of  iMitlindalei,  ii.  187.  Sets  fire  to 
llie  oily  of  Amisiis,  «beu  bo  can  no  lunger 
defend  it,  ib.  and  188.  Taken  prisoner  by 
Lucullui  at  Nisibif,  and  kept  lu cbaiiia,  iOj. 
CallimeJon,  tumaiped  Carabus,  iii,  77. 
tS5.  I'lici  fioni  Aibciu,  85.  Sentence  of 
death  |>aik»fd  aguinst  him,  lb, 

Cailiphoii,  an  Atlicinun  exile,  intercede* 
with  .SylU  for  Alliens,  ii.  1X3. 

CaJli/xi/ri,  ihe  Icagvditn,  i.  361,  iii.  351. 
Mil  vanity,  ib. 

Cal/Mtht'irs,  one  nf  Lncullns's  frecdmeu, 
gives  hiin  a  putiaii  which  nnt'Cls  bis  bruin, 

ii.  tl3. 'I'lie  philotophcr,  endeavours  to 

tooth  Alexander,  when  he  hud  killed  Clilut, 
il.  496.  His  saiL'Hsiu  <>u  Anaiarchus,  ib. 
Hit  ch.racler.  Mis  oratiun  in  praise  of  the 
Jtlaccdnniaos,  and  uunllier  in  their  dispraise, 
4M,  Ari>lotli-'>  obrrrvaliiiii  on  him  hereby 
kintiflcd,  That  he  wns  an  rxceJIcnt  orator, 
but  named  ptudinie,  lb.  Nephew  to 
Arisiuile,  4'.iH.  lUiusei  to  wotthip  Alcx- 
andir,  Ib,      What  he  was  accused  of  saying 

ta  llriiuulaus,  ll).      His  death,  ib. One 

of  the  ur.itors  xhoiu  Alexander  demanded 
of  the  Athenians,  lit.  t3K.— — Ihe  liittu- 
rian,  iii.  !ie4,  471. 

C'«t<i(<''alus,  seiretary  to  Mithridatat, 
ii,  mr.— The  Diator,  iii.  'Ji,  tl8. 

CattistM,  tlir  f  randlalhcr  ol  Nynphidiui, 
Iii.  SIX 

r^tfiiniMi,  daujliter  of  Puo,  and  wife  of 
C«>*r.  ill.  1.1.  Her  dresm,  51.  Puis 
lirrsrir  aitJ<r  ibe  pivirctKUt  of  ABI0117, 
iii   3VK 

r«<f«ntii,  trou  Calptii.  ibe  mw  af  Nuasa, 
k.  I«)i. 
Cb^wnNw  BtHtu.    S«c  A*««a«. 


C^lfmrmimt    T^aamM    iiiili  ll   Ha  I 
S»lin»lar,  ii.  t9*. 

Cal^mrmia*  Put.     St«  i*!!*. 

€imtrmt  asid  to  bt  At  mm  ti  \m. 
whsch  wr«9  prokmUj  as  unaoa  •  * 
CaJpBniii,«k  149. 

CatmmuK  I^aein*.  iiL  4f9. 

C^Uitims.  m  rataiaer  at  A«(Mm  ■■ 
Axttony,  iii.  S57. 

CmUitha   Satuw*.  a  Winnop*' 

Orijr^aai.  iii.  4BS. 
CWydMiM    biMr,    ki«ci4  k;  Vtlm 
with  Uie  matstaarv  of  Tbcacak  1.  Ul 

C*««srn>e«wj.  lit.  S9S. 

C^aa4y>e«,  filijr  tlioimod  af  ks  ■ 
baried  ia  thr  sand*  of  Africa,  k  |7|. 

Camcta,  wbris  ArM  aaitl  to  tc  tmM 
Ihe  Ronuiu.  ii.  180. 

CaasaT*  lioujr,  ■  place  (O  calle*.  r.  ft 

CVmertoru,  arlmitted  ciliieit*  tt  BMtl( 
Mariiis,  contrary  to  law,  u.  6i. 

Camrrtum,  taken  by  Roaala^  1.  IT. 

CaMiiuj  or  CtmiUmt,  a  rmvt  ffm* 
Ihe  youth  Ihat  serrea  in  the  tna^  af  V 
piter,  i.  t.'U.  Caaiillns  B**er  caaMJ,  ^ 
cause  in  hia  time  military  tribuao <«>t ^ 
pointed  inilead  of  coaiub,  tSt.  TU  !■ 
who  raited  ilie  family  of  tlic  Fva  * 
disiinciiun,  tSS.  A  ereat  anion  of  !•» 
the  wnra  with  the  .£qui  and  VuM<. «. 
Kuiscd  to  the  censurship,  itk  OMip>  >• 
men  who  live  single  to  luaiTy  dM  siA^ 
of  those  who  fell  111  the  wars,  ib.  Vd* 
orphans,  as  well  as  otiier),  ci^ninbaMla^ 
supplies,  ib,  A  second  lime  tMottj^ 
bane,  ib.  Defeats  the  Faluu  tti  C^ 
peuatet,  whi'e  his  colieaguo  cany  aatft 
liege  of  Veil.  «39.  In  itse  tenrb  ytvif 
the  siege  appotnled  dictator,  WU  B« 
takes  Cornelius  Seipio  for  ba  (•■m'  '^ 
burse,  ib.  Hii  rows,  240.  H«>  laid  Tn 
by  miniiit:,  <41.  Weep*  over  tbe  — arw 
of  that  great  city,  ib.  Hia  gcueroaa  ynjer, 
ib.  Falls  ill  tnming,  after  liia  praj«t,ib 
Ueinoves  the  statue  ofjaiio  to  Raaa,  ti 
I..eads  up  his  tnumph,  in  a  rtianot  dravw  ky 
four  whim  Irarses,  which  suit  vf  c«ri*|t 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  tcrtacc  aflj 
gods,  <4t.  Opposes  tbe  remoeii^t 
(icuplc  of  Rome  to  >'eii.  H»  >o*  1 
tenth  of  the  spnils  to  Apollo,  aad  1 
proceeding  thereupon,  (43.  Ia 
three  last  articles  he  liigblj  wftodt 
people,  lb.  The  malroiit  rantrftmrr  \ 
golden  Dinamenis,  and  a  larp. 
to  Delphi,  ib.      Chosen    a  m  .n* 

a  third  time,   y44.      p.  ' ,.,-,:,  ik 

Tlic  treachery  of  the  «.  «nd  hi* 

ehasti>eiueni,  ib.  'the  roi.-i.na.  iiraai 
with  Ihe  (*uen>aa  beliavioui  of  Cai^U*^ 
turmder  their  ony,  tW.  |{e  laat*  bia 
too,  ibi.     tt  xcoatd  of  fraud  wn*  i«ni4 
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Couol  for  the  yew  eiuuingt  42.  lion  not 
(afficienti;  puniib  either  hu  lienteiUDti  or 
his  aoldicn  for  their  mitdeoMMBon,  ib. 
Begiu  the  war  in  A  fries  againit  CatOj 
Scipio,  utd  JubHi  ib.  Give*  one  Scipio 
Saliutins  the  nominal  command,  on  account 
of  an  oracle  that  declared  the  Scipiot 
would  be  always  victorious  in  Africa,  ib. 
Is  much  annoyed  by  the  Numidian  cavalry, 
ib.  Falls  upon  Scipie,  as  he  is  fortifying  a 
camp  at  Tbapaus,  and  gives  him  an  entire 
defeat,  4S.  Take^  the  oaap  of  Airanias, 
and  destroys  uiat  of  Joba,  with  the  same 
tide  of  succet,  ib.  Hattoos  to  Utica  ia 
hopes  of  taking  Cato  alive,  44.  Hit  say- 
ing on  fioJing  that  he  had  despatched  htm- 
self,  ib.  He  writes  the  Anti-cato,  ib. 
I^eads  up  bis  triumphs,  ib.  Entertains  the 
people  at  twenty-two  thousand  tables,  4S. 
Exhibits  games  in  honour  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  45.  Alarclies  into  Spain,  and  fights 
the  battle  of  Munda,  in  which  he  defeats 
the  sous  of  Vompey  with  great  difficulty  ib. 
The  elder  of  the  tons  is  taken  and  put  to 
death,  ib.  ilis  triumph  for  this  victory 
displeases  the  Romans,  46.  He  is  created 
perpetaal  dictator,  ib.  Other  extrava> 
gaut  honours  are  confersed  open  him,  ib. 
A  temple  is  bailt  to  Clemency,  ib.  He 
rears  again  the  statues  of  Pompey,  which 
had  been  thrown  down,  ib.  Cicero's  saying 
on  that  occasion,  ib.  Befuses  to  have  a 
guard,  and  why,  ib.  Culouises  Carthage 
and  Corinth,  47.  Studious  to  gaitt  all 
ranks  of  people,  ib.  Designs  to  conquer 
Farthia,  and  from  tlience  to  march  north- 
wards, citeoding  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
ocean  on  every  side,  ib.  Attempts  to  dig 
through  the  Isthmtu  of  Corinth,  and  medi- 
tates other  great  things,  ib.  Corrects  the 
kalendar,  48.  Uis  pauioo  for  the  title  of 
king  proves  bis  ruin,  ib.  He  docs  not  rise 
to  the  senate,  when  they  wait  on  him  in  a 
body,  49.  Antony  o^ers  him  a  diadeq  at 
the  festival  of  the  Luperealia,  50.  He 
finds  the  people  against  bis  receiving  it, 
ib.  Two  of  the  tribunes  take  the  person* 
into  custody  who  first  saluted  him  king, 
and  tear  the  diadem  from  his  statues,  ib. 
He  deposes  the  tribunes,  ik  Bmlns  is 
desired  to  take  eff  the  tyrant,  ib.  He  he- 
sitates en  account  of  the  obligations  he  had 
to  CiB*ar<  51.  Cesar  has  some  iolimatioB 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  suspects  Cassius, 
but  will  believe  nothing  ill  of  Brutus,  ib. 
Presages  of  Cesar's  death,  ib.  He  prefers 
a  sudden  death  to  any  other,  ib.  Calpir- 
nia's  dream,  ib.  He  sends  Antony  to  ad- 
iourn  the  senate,  5t.  Brutus  Albiuui 
laughs  hiw  out  of  his  fears,  and  coaduct* 
him  to  the  seuate-hsiue,  ib.  and  bS.  Ar- 
leraidorus  puts  a  paper  in  hu  hand,  con- 
taining aa  account  of  the  cuospirscy,  but 
he  has  not  opportunity  to  read  it,  ib.    Cas- 


sius addresses  the  statue  of  Porapry,  ib. 
Antony  is  held  in  discourse  without  tb« 
house,  ib.  The  conspirators  approach  hiav 
under  pretence  of  petitioning  for  the  bro- 
ther of  Cimher,  ib.  Casca  gives  him  tba 
first  blow,  54.  Cxsar  makes  some  resist* 
aoce,  but,  «n  perceiving  the  sward  of  Br*> 
tus,  he  yields  to  bis  fate,  ib.  He  dyes  tb« 
pedestal  of  Porapey's  statue  with  his  blood# 
ib.  Brutus  attempts  to  speak  to  tb* 
senate,  but  it  breaks  up,  ib.  Antony  and 
Lepidus  hide  themselves,  ib.  The  conspi* 
rators  march  to  the  Capitol,  with  Ibair 
bloody  swords  in  iheir  luinds,  and  call  tb* 
people  to  liberty,  ib.  They  come  dow« 
from  the  Capitol,  and  Brntus  addresse 
the  people,  55.  The  senate  is  assembled, 
and  an  act  of  general  amnesty  passed,  ib. 
Circumstances  which  enrage  the  people 
ib.  The  body  of  Cesar  is  burnt  in  Um 
forum,  ib.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty* 
six,  and  survived  Pompey  only  four  yean^ 
ib.  Those  who  dipt  their  bands  in  hia 
blood  come  to  an  untimely  end,  56.  A 
comet  appears  after  his  death,  ib. 

Oetar,  Octaviaons.  See  Aiyistus.  y 
Lnciw,  sent  by  the  council  of  Utica  to  !•• 
tercede  with  ciesar,  iii.  135.  Given  apby 
Antony  in  the  proscription,  though  but 
uncle,  S3X.  Saved  by  his  sister,  ib.— • 
Sextns  Julius,  ii.  113. 

Casario,  son  of  Julias  Caesar  by  Clc*> 
paira,  iii.  41. 

Cajeta,  a  delightful  retreat  of  Cioeio'ih 
iii.  J75. 

Caiut,  foster-brother  of  Mitbridates,  ateab 
his  crown  after  his  death,  and  gives  it  to 
Faustos  the  son  of  Sylla,  iii.  404. 

Coiiu  Canwliiu,  of  Padua,  foretels  Ce- 
sar's victory,  iii.  39. 

Ste  Ike  aAtr  Can  %mder  Aeir  /muig 


Celamu,    takes  Megan,   iii.  41 B. 
The  Indian  philosopher,  ii.  506.     Tbe  t«. 
gard  Alexander    had   for  him,  ib.      Uis 
symbol  of  the  ox's  hide,  ib.   Boms  bimsdC 
510. 

Caloaiu,  i.  451. 

Caiaurio.  i.  4«9,  ii.  389. 

CaUrrci,  ill  11. 

CaUiCMchrus,  i.  36t. 

CaUifpiu,  aA  acquaintance  of  Dioo'i^ 
with  whom  be  lodged  at  Athens,  iii.  387. 
Goes  with  Uinn  to  Syracuse,  395.  Mur- 
ders him,  41t.    Killed,  ib. 

CtiUiada,  an  Athenian  officer,  defeMed 
in  Thrace,  ii.  ttt. 

CvUifu  the  Athenian,  makes  a  declaratiaa 
in  form,  thai  if  lie  died  without  childrea, 
Alcibiades,  his  brotlier-iu-law,  should  b« 
his  heir.  i.  338.  Takes  the  Persian  gold, 
and  kills  the  pers'm  that  directed  him  to  it, 
56i.  First  cousin  to  Ajistidas,  aod  w- 
cnsed  of  sulTeriug  bio  (o  want  necessaries 
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t63.  Vindicates  hinuelf  agaiiut  that 
charge,  ib.  Marriet  Elpioice,  ii.  IM.-^— 
Tlie  Syracusan,  iii.  t41. 

CaUibiui  appointed  goTernur  of  the  ci- 
tadel ul  Alliens  by  Lysander,  ii.  9S. 

CaUitln  the  usurer,  iii.  63.  i  .  The  son 
•f  Atenides,  iii.  S35. 

CaUkratea,  a  Spartan  officer,  woondeii  at 
the  approach  of  the  battle  of  Flataea,  ii. 
5SS^    What  be  said  jasi  before  be  eapired, 

lb. The  Syracusau  general,  challenges 

Lamacbai,  and   Ihcy  die  by  each  other's 

band,  ii.  296. And  Ictirius,  the  arcliitects 

vbo  built  the  Parthenon,  i.  881. Of  the 

yoMcrity  of  Aniicrates,  enjoys  the  privi- 
leg«  of  exemption  front  taxes  in  the  time  of 
Plataich,  iii.  365. 

CaUicralt<<as,  the  Spartan  general,  sent 
to  tticceed  Lysander,  ii.  86.  Not  a  po- 
pular nor  courtly  man.  but  brave  and  vir- 
tuous, ib.  Fails  in  bis  application  to  Cyrus 
for  Boney,  87.  Defeated  and  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Arginuac,  ib. 

CaUidromiu,  Mount,  i.  577. 

CaUimaehut,  an  excellent  engineer  in  the 
wreic*  of  Mithridates,  ii.  187.  Sets  fire  to 
the  aity  of  Anisus,  when  he  can  no  longer 
defend  it,  ib.  and  188.  Taken  prisoner  by 
Lacallus  atNisibis,  aud  kept  in  chains,  Sfti. 

CBUimedim,  sumarped  Carabus,  iii.  77. 
S35.  Flies  from  Athens,  85.  Sentence  of 
death  passed  against  him,  ib. 

Calliphm,  au  Allieoian  exile,  intercedes 
vith  Sylla  for  Athens,  ii.  183. 

CalUpeda,  the  tragedian,  i.  361,  iii.  351. 
His  vanity,  ib. 

CaUijthi:n«,  one  of  Lucollos's  fteedmen, 
gives  him  a  potion  which  afi'ects  his  brain, 
li.  J13.— ^The  philosopher,  endeavours  to 
tooth  Alexander,  when  he  had  killed  Clitus, 
ii.  496.  His  saccutm  on  Anaxarchus,  ib. 
His  ch:jracler.  His  oration  in  praise  of  the 
XIacednniaos,  end  another  in  tlieir  dispraise, 
496.  Aristotle's  observation  on  him  hereby 
jastificd.  That  he  was  au  excellent  orator, 
but  wanted  prudence,  ib.  Nephew  to 
Aristotle,  498.  Refuses  to  worship  Alex- 
ander, ib.     What  he  was  accused  of  saying 

to  H«rmolau»,  it).     His  death,  ib. One 

of  the  oriitors  whom  Alexander  demanded 
of  the  Athenians,  iii.  S3i(. The  histo- 
rian, iii.  864,471. 

CaUiitrotiii,  secretary  to  Mithridatet, 
ii^  187. The  orator,  iii.  95,  «18. 

Cotiislus,  the  grandfather  of  Nympbidiui, 

iii.  515. 

CalpurnUx,  daughter  of  Piso,  and  wife  of 
Cxsar,  iii.  U.  Her  dream,  51.  Puts 
herself  undtr  the  protection  of  .-Vnlony, 
iii  3«9. 

Catparaii,  from  Calpus,  the  son  of  Numa, 
i.  149. 

Catpurniut  Bibubu.    See  Bibiibu. 


Calfmnum$  Lmuaiiu  aaaaaainate*  Jaba 
Salinator,  ii.  f94. 

Colpumius  Piw.    See  Piso. 

C«<paf  said  to  be  tbe  aoo  of  Nan, 
which  was  probably  an  in*eatian  of  tts 
CalpDmii,4.  149. 

CaMnas,  Locios,  iii.  4t9. 

Cabiiias,  a  retainer  of  Augoatni,  aretKi 
Antony,  iii.  357. 

Colsttnis  SaHatu,  *  Roman  geitoal,  iii 
5«0. 

Cab/dm,  iii.  485. 

Calyilmian  boar,  killed  by  Heleagn, 
with  tbe  assutance  of  Theaeasb  i.  53. 

CoatartneoKS,  iii.  39S. 

Camiytet,  fifty  tbouMuid  of  his  aM 
buried  in  the  sanda  uf  Africa,  ii.  471. 

Camels,  when  first  aaid  to  be  tcea  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  ISO. 

C<»M<'>  house,  a  place  ao  called,  ii.  475. 

Commaiu,  admitted  eitiaent  of  Baae  ky 
Marius,  contrary  to  law,  li.  66. 

Comeriim,  taken  by  Romolna,  i.  87. 

ComiAw  or  CatmiUm$,   •  none  givea  w 
the  youth  that  servea  in  the  temple  of  Jt- 
piier,  i.  133.    Camillna  never  consal,  be- 
cause in  his  time  military  tribuaes  were  ap- 
pointed instead  of  coasula,  SS7.     Tlie  fnl 
who  raised   tlie  family   of    the   Farii  la 
distinction,  t38.    A  great  action  of  his  ia 
the  wars  with  the  £qai    and   Vobci,  ftk 
Raised  to  the  censorship,    ib.  OMigea  tkt 
men  who  live  single  to  marrjr  the  widows 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  wara,  ib.     Makes 
orphans,  as  well  as  others,  cuatribate  to  the 
supplies,  ib.     A  second  time    military  ni- 
banc,   ib.      Defeats  the   Faliaci   and  Ca- 
penates,  whi!e  his  colleagues  carry  on  tbe 
siege  of  Veii,  tS9.    In   tbe    tenth  year  of 
the   siege    appointed    dictator,  <40.    He 
takes  Cornelius  Scipio   for  hia  general  of 
horse,  ib.    His  vows,  840.     He  lakes  Veii 
by  miniug,  <41 .     Weeps  over  the  miseries 
of  that  great  city,  ib.    His  generou  prayer, 
ib.     Falls  in  turning,  after  bis  prayer,  ib. 
Removes  the  ttatne  of  Jano  to   Rome,  ib. 
Leads  up  his  triumph,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  which  sort   of  carriagt 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  aervicc  of  the 
gods,  i4t.     Opposes  the  removing  half  tbs 
people  of  Rome  to  Veii.     Hia  vow  of  tbe 
tenth  of  the  spoils  to  Apollo,  and  absurd 
proceeding    thereupon,    943.        In    tlieae 
three  last  articles  he   highly  oflTended  the 
people,  ib.    The  matrons  contribute  their 
golden  ornaments,  and  a  large  vase  is  seat 
to  Delphi,  ib.     Chosen  a  military  tribune 
a  third  time,  k44.     Besieges   FWIerii,  ib. 
The  treachery  of  the  sclioolmasie^  and  bis 
chastisenieni,  ib.     The    Faleriaas,  struck 
with  the  generous  behaviour  of   Camillas, 
surrender  their-  city,  S45.      He   loses  bi> 
ton,  ib.    Is  accused  of  (rand  wiib  regtid 
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to  the  Tuican  ipoils,  ib.  Quili  Rome  a 
Tolunliiry  exile,  V46.  Iiii)irecite>  ven- 
geance un  ihe  Romans,  ib.  It  fined  fil'ieen 
thouxiid  <ufj,  ib.  Tukeos  ul  ilir  up- 
proacfiing  calamities,  ib.  Whut  li'J  the 
■  Gaul»  firtl  info  Italy,  ib.  'flicy  now  be- 
•iege  Ctutiuni,  1'47.  A  Romiii  ambaitidor 
uiijuitly  lui&ct  with  the  C(>:ubai«ul5,  upon 
which  the  Gauli  inarch  towards  Ruiiic, 
t48.  Defeat  tbe  Hamans  near  tbv  river 
Allia.  iW.  The  Roiuans  ^ive  ap  tht  rest 
of  the  city,  alid  retire  into  the  Capitol, 
(61.  Ruuie  IS  taken  titd  burnt,  3b3. 
Frurisioiu  beginning  to  Uil  the  Gauls, 
part  remains  before  the  L'd|iilol,  and  pnrt 
goes  out,  to  forage  and  plunder,  ib.  Ca- 
niillus,  who  hud  taken  up  his  residence 
near  Ardea,  cuts  lu  pieces  ■  considerable 
corps  near  tliat  place.  Tit,  'I he  Ruuians 
in  Veil  desire  Cauillus  to  lake  the  com- 
laand  of  Ihcm,  which  he  refuses  tjl  com- 
missioned by  the  senate,  ib.  and  '/5!>. 
Declared  dictator  tbe  second  time,  ib. 
Finds  twenty  thousuocl  men  in  arms  at 
Veii,  and  adds  them  to  his  army,  ib.  The 
Gauk  climb  the  rocks  by  the  way  which 
one  tif  the  Romans  had  ascended,  but  are 
discovered  by  some  geese  kept  near  Juno's 
Jcmple,  and  repulsed  by  Maulius,  366,  and 
4S7.  Provisions  grow  scarce  in  the  Gau- 
lish camp,  and  aickuess  prevails  in  it,  ib. 
I'hc  besieged  treat  with  Brcnnus,  and 
otfer  him  a  thousand  |M>uuds  weight  of 
gold,  tj8,  While  tlul  IS  weijjhin^,  Ca- 
milliii  comes  to  Rome,  ib.  liis  discoiusc 
with  Urenuus,  ib.  Thay  come  to  blows 
amongst  the  ruius,  ib.  Brcnnus  marches 
in  the  night,  and  encamps  un  the  loud  Ii> 
Gabii,  ib.  Caioillus  attacks  and  defeats 
tlieiu,  and  makes  himself  mailer  at  their 
camp,  lb.  Knters  Rome  in  triumph,  1^59, 
Restores  the  temples,  and  builds  one  to  a 
new  deity,  Aius  Lucuiius,  ib.  Prepares 
to  rebuihl  the  city,  but  Ihe  people  hanker 
alter  Veii,  ib.  The  senate  appoints  hiui 
dictator  the  third  time,  ib.  The  city  is 
rebuilt  in  the  coinpasa  of  a  year,  but  in  an 
irregular  osaniier,  ^tbO.  Ihe  Lttuu$,  or 
aagural  sialf  of  Romulus,  is  luuud  under 
the  rubbish,  S61.  The  Romans  are  at- 
tacked by  several  oi  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  the  military  tribunes  suiruunded 
on  Mount  Marcius  by  the  Latins,  ib. 
Appointed  dictator  the  luurlh  liiue,  ib. 
Dunis  the  enemy's  works,  and  gives  them 
an  entire  detent,  tbi.  Finds  Ihe  ciiy  of 
Sulnain  taken,  and  retakes  it  the  same 
day,  i6S.  Triuiuphs  lur  these  great  ac- 
tions, lb.  Envied  by  Maulius  Cupitolinus, 
who,  courting  the  populace,  endeavoiits  to 
raise  hiiuscll  to  absolute  power.  MjiiIius 
is  condemned  and  executed,  ifa.  With 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  10  accept  the 
military  tribuucship  Ihe   sislU  time,   t64k 
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Marches  against  Ihe  I'lanotiues  and  the 
\'ol>i:ians.  ib.  Succours  his  colleat^nejj 
who  liad  rashly  ventured  upon  an  jction, 
and  rouls  Ihe  enemy  the  jay  lolloping, f65. 
Retakes  Sairicuiu,  a  Roman  colony,  antf 
puts  the  Tuscaus  ho  fiund  iiKre  to  tbe 
sword,  ib.  How  he  dealt  with  the  people 
of  I'luculura,  X66.  A  seiliiion  prevails  in 
Ruiur;  Ihe  people  insisting  that  one  of  ihs 
consuls  should  be  a  plelieian,  ib.  1>  ap* 
ponilcd  UKtalor  tlie  filih  time,  but  soon 
resigns  thut  utfice  under  pretence  of  sick* 
ness,  166,  S67.  Another  dictator,  and  an 
Agrarian  law,  ib.  Tbe  Cauls  inarch  again 
towards  Rf>nie.  and  Cani;llus,  being  ap- 
pointed dictator  tht  sixth  time,  deleall 
them  near  the  river  Auio,  though  now 
very  old,  167,  16S.  Kcconciles  Ihi'  sctisie 
and  people,  by  allowing  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  chosen  out  «l  the  plelieians,  S69. 
Builds  a  temple  to  Concord,  ib.  Dies  ot 
the  plague,  ritremely  regretted,  ib. 

Cumpunia,  1,  .SOU. 

Camput  JUarliiu  had  l>een  tDosl  of  it  the 
property  of  Tarquin,  i.  193. 

CoMu/uliu,  a  Siildicr  who  goes  over  frout 
Brutus  to  .kugusius,  iii.  4-13. 

Ctimurius,  ill.  'i67 . 

CiiNaiAntm,  a  Lacedemonian  chariot, 
described,  iii.  547. 

Candidutei  loosely  clad,  that  they  might 
mure  easily  show  the  wounds  they  ba4 
received,  1.  579.  .\n  agreement  made 
amuiigst  them  to  prevent  bribery,  ih. 

Ctiiuihut,  Scirou  his  son  by  Henioche 
Ibc  daughter  ol  Pitllieiis,  i.  ft6. 

C'anei,  javelins  made  of  Cretan  cuiet, 
ii.  KXi. 

Co'iidiiu,  tribune  of  the  people  proposes 
lu  send   Poiiifiey  ambassador  lu  Ptolemy, 

iii.    418. Or    L'afiifiius,    cmpluved    in 

Cyprus,  iii.    HI. .\utuiiy's  lieulenant 

bribed  by  Cleopuira  to  pcisuade  Anluiiy 
to  a  tiling  ihii  lutives  bis  ruin,  111.  So7, 
Advises  .Aiiiuiiy  lu  light  at  the  head  of  hia 
laud  foices  and  nut  ot  the  fleet,  360. 
(juils  his  camp  alter  .\otooy's  Sight,  36*. 
Brings  .tntoiiy  w}rd  that  his  army  U  dis- 
persed, 366. 

C'aiuniu  iiciiiiiu,  couinl  for  part  0/  • 
day,  lit.  47. 

CunDpuj,  ill.  169. 

Caimit,  I.  317,  and  509. 

C'anniciiij,  Caius,  and  Callus  revolt  from 
Spiitacui,  li.  2S9. 

Cuntliai'va,  iii.  77. 

CahiUcia,  a  vestal  virgin  consecrated  by 
Nuiua,  I.  74. 

CiiNus,  a  lainiciao,  Oalba's  preient  l« 
bim.  III.  5ti. 

Camitiiitn,  i.  509. 

Oinuliui,  a  celebrated  actor,  iii.  4t7. 

Capoaeus,  i.  474.  , 

Capenaies,  c<>u4urred  by  Cauillut,  i.  3$i. 
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Caphttiutt  >  friend  of  Aratus,  lii.  59.>. 

Oiphit,  ttnt  bj'  Sjlla  to  >eue  the  tre«- 
wre*  of  Delphi,  ii.  Itl.  Coodncls  Hor- 
lenllBt  vilb  hia  reinforeriaent,  1?4. 

Cdpkytf,  lii.  liS,  ind  )08. 

CiipitB.     See  Fmlriiu. 

Capitet,  t«len  by  the  Sabinn,  f?9. 
Beiiegtd  by  the  C>ui>.  li.  33.  Mauliut'i 
judgn  could  not  condemn  hiin  while  they 
had  ihat  in  tight,  i6S. 

Capiltlinui  Q.  Catuliu,  Ui.'Sli.^— 
Qniniiut,  ih. 

Cappadoria,  ii.  190,  .V>9. 

Cappaifoeuni,  their  goddesa,  ii.  118. 

Caprarii,  i.  197. 

CafUa,  iurreiMlcn  to  Hannibal, i.  319. 

CapUm  facTfTicrd  to  Bacchui  Omneitet. 
See  Barehui, 

Cantiu.     See  CatlimtJ-m. 

Caramu,  Alexander  drtcended  from 
him,  ii,  446. 

Citr6o,  defeated  by   »he  Tenloiie*  and 

Ambrooea,    ii.    39. Papiriut,    coBmiK 

great  oulraget  m  Rome,  lii.  374.  Flifj 
ruto  Lybia,  186.  On  the  death  af  Cinna, 
he  tuurps  ihe  gorcmmeDt,  VH,  Pol  to 
death  by  Porapej,  376. 

Cardiant. 

Curian  toldier  kifli  Cyriu;  but  »  Ar- 
laierxia  claimed  lhat  huoonr  to  hinwif, 
the  Midicr  lufTcn  fur  hia  uDadvised  ambi- 
tion, iii.  456. 

Caria,  i.  4!>,  364. 

Cariau,  by  Ibe  Fertmni  called  Cecis, 
iii.  AST. 

Citrinna  one  of  Carbo'a  ofltcen,  iii.  iti. 

Cffmumia,  ii,  609. 

l«rmcnl<i,  the  goddeM,  i.   6.S.  «.  83. 

Cmrmenlalia,  feati  of,  i.  83. 

Carmenlal-Oatt,  i.  83,  S54. 

Cuntadn,  founder  of  the  new  academy, 
H.  tlZ,  !69.  Sent  anibassadoi  by  tlie  Athe- 
nians to  Rome,  58  i.  Much  admired  there 
for  his  eloquence,  ib. 

Caneui,  a  Syrocuian  month,  called  by 
toe  Atbeniani  Metogcilniim,  ii.  S46. 

Camuttt  and  Arvcrni,  a  warlike  people 
cmongat  the  CinuU,  iii.  iA.  Vercingeiotii, 
their  general,  defeated  by  Ctaat,  ib. 

Carthage,  colonized  by  Caesar,  iii.  47. 
Called  .lunonia  by  Caiun  Uracchus  when 
he  rabuilt  it,  «05. New,  ii.  «94. 

Car()w/»iiiian4  appear  before  Sicily  with 
a  numerous  fleet,  i.  408.  Join  Icetej 
Bgainit  limoleon,  409.  Send  twenty  gal- 
leys to  Rhegium  tu  oppose  Timoleon's 
passage  In  Sicily,  410.  He  disnppoiuls 
them  by  his  superior  policy,  41i.'.  They 
send  a  great  army  into  Sicily  under  Asdrii- 
bal  and  Haniilcar,  4?4.  Pass  the  t.irer 
L'rimesiis,  4»6.  Uffealed  by  Timoleon, 
4S7.  Enter  into  Icopuc  with  MiUDcrrm 
and  Icctcs,  4«8.  Send  Cisco  with  another 
n*7  iittu  Sicily,  in  which  for  the  first  iimr. 


ibey  iriii|>loy  Greek  meicenaries,  it  Miif 
peace  with  Timoleoo,  4M. 

Carnliiis,  Sporias,  Ibe  tnt  BdaaiAirt 
divorced  bi»  wife,  i.  97. 

CmyatUet,  iheir  daaee.  Si.  463L 

Cmy^Mi,  a  city  of  Eaboa,  iau  4tK. 

Ccsra,  Poblims,  the  first  that  gmC^ 
m  blow  in  the  senale-bottae,  iii  5\  421 

Carimw,  i.  309. 

CaapimK  aea,  ill  water  iweet.  ■.  Oji, 

Caaaadra,  daughter  of  Pnaaaa.  aa.  M. 

Cauaader  takes  care  of  the  «<«mi«i  si 

Pbilop<zmen,     i.    596. Tke  tatmj  d 

^acidet,  demands  P^rrbaa,  «taa  ■ 
infant  from  Glaociaa,    i.     *im  "jm  4 

Antipater,  laaghs  at  the  barberint  aW 
adore  Alexacder,  ii.  M4.  Caam  D^ 
mades  lo  be  put  to  death  for  cmili^  ha 
father  Antipater  an  old  ronra  aijik.  ia< 
desfwlches  his  ton  at  the  *aiDe  time,  u. 
!.39.  His  array  defeated  by  Demctna, 
?96. 

Ctitumdria,  iii.  S14. 

CtitiiimKmt  I.  308. 

Camnu  Sabaeo,  a  ftiend  lo  Marfan  •*» 

expelled  the  teoate.    ii.  48. OefotRJ 

by  Spartacos,  ii.  257 Questor  to  Ciw 

sus,  advises  his  general  to  keep  to  (f 
heights  beyond  the  Euphrales,  li.  SA 
ETpottulatcs  with  llie  traitor  Artanr, 
271.  Marries  Jania,  Ibe  sister  of  Br»r«\ 
lii.  .■S3S.  His  enmiiy  to  Ccsa/,  ib  n» 
conrersalion  with  Bnitas.  iii.  4|8.  Ad- 
dresses Ihe  statue  of  Pontpey  (thoagk  J 
Epicurean  princit>»ej>  before  he  pus 
Cisar  the  blow,  4*8.  Africa  allotted  » 
his  prorir.ce,  4S.S.  Delivers  a  third  f^ 
of  his  treasure  to  Bruins.  43j.  BrbtKS 
cruelly  at  Rhodes,  ib.  Uitcowses  •« 
Brulut  upon  apparitions,  4S«5.  Ad  onlvlt 
omen  happens  to  him,  4ST.  Girrs  hn  •?»• 
nion  against  a  battle,  ih.  Hia  discourse  «it» 
Messala,  439,  and  with  llratus.  ib.  IW 
wing  which  he  commanded  rauted,  sol 
his  camp  plundered.  440.  A  mistaie  » 
rcconaoitering  makes  him  resoiee  ap<a 
death,  ib.  Pindanu,  Ins  fVeedmao,  d» 
palches  him  willi  (he    same    sword  that  fc« 

dipt    in    ihe    blood    of   Caesar.   ML 

QuinlDt,  iii.  326. 

Cutirr  and  Pojliu  make  war  upon  .*!»«» 
fpr  their  tuter  Helen,  whom  Theseus  lisi 
carried  off.  i.  61.  Received  into  Aihcra. 
and  ndniMed  by  Aphid  ii  us.  iu  order  l» 
Ihrir  being  initiated  in  the  luyitenes  «' 
Ceres,  ib.  Appear  in  il.r  battle  by  it" 
lake  KeKilliit,  and  imnirdiately  after  sit 
teen  at  Rome  giving  notice  of  the  vitrorr, 
37 1 ,  457.  Their  temple  in  Samolhraa'a, 
45.1.  At  Rome,  ii.  118,  iii.  105.  Thoa^kt 
to  aiiist  Lysander  in  a  sea-«;,;ht,  11.  !H>. 
Stars  t>f  gold  dedicated  to  tj,em  by  I y 
sauili'r,  97. 

Catinh,  a  city  of  the  Ccltiberiant.  ii.  t» 
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CaUiu,  one  of  Ibe  oSctn  of  SpatucH^ 
)L  151. 

CaU^Qtet,  Deioelriui  so  eatickd  by  itie 
Allicntaus  la  ouc  of  ib«ir  acti  of  woribjp, 
4ii.  tsa. 

CaitfU.  a  citj  io  Sicily,  i.  348.  ii.  SS4. 

CatiiiMtt  Lucius,  murders  bis  own  bro- 
ther, uid  (xrsaades  Sylla  to  put  bim 
amongst  (be  proscribed,  iii,  HI.  A(- 
lempls  to  subrcrt  the  goveraaient,  and  is 
siear  executing  it,  ib.  Accoaut  of  his  coo- 
apiracy,  ib.  His  accomplices,  ib.  Xlic 
proceedings  conaequent  Uiereupou,  lb. 
His  character,  S47.  Stands  for  the  cuu- 
aulihip,  and  loses  it,  ib.  His  resolution  to 
kill  Cicero,  S49.  His  insolent  saying  in 
the  scnatr,  ib.  Fails  in  hisapplicaliun  for 
ibe  cousutsbip  again,  ib.  Is  commanded 
to  quit  Kome,  and  assembles  an  army,  ibl. 
He  aAd  bis  ariuy  destroyed  by  Caiua  An- 
tonius,  t5fi, 

Cafo  titr  Censor  said  to  be  bom  at  Tua- 
culuui,  i.  564.  Lives  in  his  youth  on  a 
paternal  estatr  near  the  country  of  the 
4>abincs,  lb.  His  third  name  originally 
Pntcius,  5<i5.  Whjr  changed  Io  Cato,  ib. 
His  hair  red,  and  eyes  grry,  ib.  Healthy 
and  strong  for  he  was  inured  to  labour  and 
temperance,  ib.  Considers  eloquence  as 
an  additional  body,  ib.  I'leads  causes  in 
the  villages  and  boroughs,  but  pleads  witfi- 
out  fee  or  reward,  ib.  Military  glory  still 
a  greater  object  with  him,  ib.  JUakes  his 
first  campaign  at  the  a^e  of  seventeen, 
when  Hannibal  was  at  the  height  of  his 
prosperity  io  Italy,  ib.  His  behaviour  in 
battle,  ith  Marches  on  foot,  aud  carries 
bis  own  arms,  566.  Never  angry  with 
his  servant  fur  his  manner  of  dressing  his 
victuals,  lb.  ^Vater  his  common  drink,  ib. 
In  Ihis  respect  he  followed  the  eiample  of 
Manius  Curius,  ib.  Serves  under  Fabius 
Uasiraus  at  the  siege  of  Tatcntuiu,  and 
forms  a  connciion  there  with  Nearchas 
lbs  Pythagorean,  ib.  Learns  tireck  at 
■  late  period,  567.  What  were  his  favau- 
rite  author*,  ib.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who 
had  a  country  house  in  bis  neigbtwurhoud, 
takes  him  into  his  protection,  and  advises 
him  to  go  to  Rome,  ih.  His  pleadings, 
aud  the  iiiierest  of  Valerius  procure  him 
friends  (here,  ib.  He  is  appointed  a  le- 
gionary tribune,  and  afterwards  (|uxslur, 
ib.  Risrs  to  the  highest  honours  in  liuie, 
and  is  the  colleague  of  Valerius  lioth  in 
llic  contulaie  and  censorship,  ih.  lakes 
>'abius  Masimus  lor  his  model,  ib.  Wheit 
Ijucstor  toScipiu  io  the  African  eipedition, 
conies  borne  to  accuse  him  of  lavislung  the 
public  money,  568.  Called  the  nuiu«n 
Demosthenes,  ib.  The  Kumans  compara- 
lively  corrupt  in  bis  time,  ib.  llis  eitieinc 
leuiperancc  and  frugality,  ib. — I'lularch's 
(rfircuuiii  uu  liu  KUiiJ£  bi*  uld'slavcti 


569.  When  governor  of  Sardinia,  he  puts 
tbe  people  of  that  country  to  no  manner 
of  charge,  570.  Inexorable  in  whatever 
relates  to  public  justice,  ib.  Tbe  nature 
of  his  style,  ib.  His  remarkable  sayinp, 
ib.  Sent  into  tbe  Hither  Spam,  57S. 
Hires  troops  of  the  Celtibcriaos,  574. 
Gaiui  a  great  battle,  ib.  ToJies  four  hoa- 
dred  towns,  ib.  Gives  every  soldier  • 
pound  weight  of  silver  over  and  above  bit 
booty,  ib.  Keeps  not  only  himself  tiut  alt 
bis  dependents,  from  extortiijn,  ib.  Scipio 
gets  himself  appointed  his  successor  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  war;  a  nieusore  that 
rcdects  dishonour  ou  him  rather  than  ua 
Cato,  ib.  and  573.  Cato  i*  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  575.  Ho  is  equally  industrious  ia 
the  public  service  afterwards,  ib.  Goes  a 
volunteer  with  Tiberius  Semptonius  into 
Thrace,  and  with  Aciiius  Glabrio  into 
Greece,  ib.  Several  Cirecion  cities  revolt, 
hat  Cato  retains  Corinth,  Patrai,  and 
.'Kgiuiu,  in  their  duty,  ib.  The  purport  of 
his  speech  to  the  Athenians,  576.  Antio- 
clius  tliuiiis  himself  secure  in  defending 
the  pass  of  Thermopyla:,  but  Cato  takes  a 
circuit,  and  falls  upon  his  rear,  ib.  and 
577.  Manius  attacks  him  in  front,  and 
be  is  put  to  flight,  ib.  Cato  carries  Ibe 
first  news  of  the  victory  to  Rome,  578. 
Considers  it  a>  a  great  political  duly  to 
prosecute  olTenden,  ib.  Impeaches  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  his  brotlicr  Lucius,  ib. 
Often  impeached  bimaelf,  and  once  when 
he  was  very  old,  ih.  and  579.  What  he  said 
thereupon,  ib.  Is  candidate  lor  the  cen- 
sorship, ib.  What  the  power  of  that  olhce 
was,  ib,  ^hoseii,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
clarations that  he  wilt  be  a  severe  censor, 
630.  Valerius  Floccus  is  appointed  hi* 
colleague  at  his  request,  ib.  He  entuls 
Valerius  Flaccus  chiel  of  the  senate  ib. 
Espels  Lucius  Quintus  and  Monilius,  ib. 
Degrades  Lucius  the  b^llier  of  Scipio,  ib. 
What  he  did  with  respect  to  article*  ol 
luxury,  5HI.  He  demolishes  the  housoa 
that  jutted  out  into  the  street,  ib.  Is  Hned 
two  talents,  ib.  Censured  fur  building  Ibo 
Porciaii  hall  at  tbe  public  charge,  ib.  Tb* 
people  erect  bis  statue  in  the  temple  of 
HtnUM,  lb.  1  be  inscription  un  that  statue, 
58H.  What  lie  bad  said  bvlore  coneoming 
statues,  ib.  Of  all  mm  the  most  forward 
to  commcud  himself,  ib.  Chooses  a  wile 
raibcr  for  family  than  fortune,  ib.  Pre- 
fers the  charactet  of  a  good  hosband  to 
that  of  a  great  Knatot,  lb.  Take*  upon 
himself  the  education  of  his  sun,  58i|. 
His  son's  constitution  and  qualitin,  it. 
I'hat  son  niarric*  lertia,  the  daughter  of 
Paulas  i£mibus,  ib.  Colo's  managcmcat 
of  his  slaves,  584.  Turn*  bis  thought* 
Irom  agriculluie  In  more  aettaio  depeo^ 
dcouci,  lb.     PntClUM.  uniry  upon  ibi{>s  A 
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Ihe  u>o«<  DiaiDrable  nioixrr,  ib.     L«odi 
IDon>.-r  In  his  tUT^i.  ib.     In  what  manner 
re^id,    &S5.      I  tic  eatniAj^r'    priur  tie 
|;»<c  in  ccunooj.  ib.     Dnplri«-d  it  ihe 
loftaer.C'.-  w*'*-h  tlir  eloquence  ofCatnevdei 
had  uri  (he  Knintn  suulb,  ASJ.    H>«  unjuM 
irdeclioii  <jn  Socniri,  &d<j.     Hu  predic- 
tion, ih.     All  eoeniy  to  ib»  Grrcitn  phv*i- 
cUo>>  ib.      A  quack  hiaiwli,  ib.     Mar.'iu 
a  joang  wife  in  bii  old  »^e,  567.     H*>  a 
ton  by  th>i  •rife.  ">  «hani  be  kko  the 
tomame    of    Silcniui,   383.      Bern   Che 
death  uf  hik  wn  Man-ai  with  the  modera- 
tion of  a  philo>nphet,  ib.     '.Vritei  bistorie* 
■nd  hookf  on  cnuntrv  afrair>,  ib.     Keeps 
,  a  beil'-r  inble  in  Ihe  country  liun  in  ixwn, 
ib.     ilii  eunvertnlioti  wliat,  ib.     Goe<  nro- 
btuttidoi   I"   CailliBgr,  «'>89.      C»M»ei  the 
third    P'lnic  war,  ib.     Diet  in  the  bei^iii* 
lung  «f^  iti  lb.     A  terse  Dl' Hoiner'i  which 
he  api'ticl  to  Scipiu,  iineroirdi  the  Kcnnd 
Africanu  ,  J90.    Coa^furnon  betwean  liiin 

and  A'niid''",  j3l. -Of    Ut««,    great- 

grao'iMin  it  Cam  the  I'ctaar,  iii.  86.  Lcll 
an  orphai..  tugetlirr  w.t'i  hi*  brolhrrCzpto 
and  hit  •itlcr  Torcia.  ib.  lirouglit  up  i.i 
the  houte  o(  Liviua  I>ruiu<,  hit  inaiher'< 
brother,  ih.  Had  gri-ut  fi:!nne<M  and  ftoli- 
diiy  xlien  ■  child.  87  Kaiiaordinary  in- 
•taiict  of  hit  inlrepidily,  and  l<ive  ol  jus- 
tice, III  lli.il  period,  ib.  and  US  He  anki 
bit  precf*)>ttir  (ur  a  tworil  to  liil]  Syl.a*  89. 
Hit  an**o'  '0  ihiitc  wlio  atkeit  hitn  oliora 
he  lourd  MiHl,  ib.  Hit  afT  I'tioD  fur  his 
brnlher  C.i-pio  »ery  preai,  in.  He  takes 
upon  liiin  the  pricith'^oj  of  Apollo,  lb. 
yorin«  '1  MiiiiMinn  wiih  Antipater  ol  lyre, 
for  the  taifo  o)  ttudyi'ig  the  .*^i.«o  pbilonn- 
~phy,  ib.  Cultivate)  the  eloquei'cc  which 
was  fit  for  |>nniil'<r  ittemblies,  8V.  Tfe 
firit  occatiiin  ot  h  <  ipeaking  in  pablic,  90. 
The  nnture  of  hit  cloquenr  ■  described,  ib. 
He  itrenglhriit  hi»  coii«titulmu  by  eier- 
cite,  lb.  Travel  ulwayi  on  foot,  90.  It 
lemarkably  patient  and  at>^telnio<lt  In 
iicl.nr>t,  ih.  Drinkt  at  first  only  one 
glut*  lifter  liji  meals,  but  in  time  Lives  to 
•It  over  a  bouir,  for  the  take  of  philoto- 
phical  coiiversaiioii,  ib.  Very  iiiaitentive 
le  lilt  dress,  even  when  ^le  appeared  in 
public,  91.  Lends  his  money  to  his  friends 
without  interest,  ib.  Knows  no  woman 
beloio  his  marriage,  ih.  Pays  his  first  ad- 
dreMes  to  l^epida,  and  ditappointed,  ib. 
Writes  moibics  against  his  rirol,  whose 
proceedings  were  unfair,  ib,  Mariies  Alti- 
)ia,  the  dnujjliler  of  Soraiius,  ib.  Serves  as 
volunteer  under  Gcltiut,  in  the  war  with 
Spartacos,  ib.  A  law  being  made  against 
the  use  of  nomeoclalor^,  hu  commits  the 
iiaiucs,  of  the  citiaent  to  memory,  93. 
Goes  with  a  tribune's  commission  under 
Kubrius  into  Macedonia,  ib.  Rubrius 
|irfl  fain  the  coismtnd  d(  a  le^oii,  which 


he  fonaa  in  tb<  Boat   cxcHlewt  iBaaiatr  b 
si'  tary  ^rtae,  ib.      He  goe*  la  fi  i  tat  i, 
and  prevails  ap4s  Atltcau<i«n)s,  tlie  $aac 
to  return  with  bin.  93.     Hi*  brother  C>^ 
dies  at  i£ao*  io   Thrace.     Oa   Ibai  acz*- 
•.nn  be  ahciw*  ratlter    Use   aenaifcilMy  «f  • 
nrother,  Uao  the   (oetitiutc    o4  a  fW^ 
pber,   ib.      Is  left    co-iior    wnfc  CSfa^ 
oaasbler,  94.      Caeaaf'a    ralaiiy  a^iai 
him,  ib.     Gre*t  ezpeetaiana   of  ifcna 
Irtui  hit  trupp*  at   )iia  depanaoe,  ik.    8: 
visits  Atia,  and  Ueiotaru,  lantca  hia  k 
his  CAoit,  lb.     Hi*    m^BDCT  o(  irxcBa^ 
and  care  not  to  bv  irMabSctoae,  Ak  Hxa 
with    a    pleasant    adventure    oa  caMnf 
Antioch,  93.     Poid;ict    give*  ha  aa  k» 
nourabie  reccpiioa   at  Epheasta.  At.    Wh< 
Curie  said  to  Cato  with    respect  to  batta- 
velling,  96.  Dciotams  strongly  uapoctMO 
him  to  ri-ceive  his  prearn:*,  aod  be 
a  very  short  stay  at  hi^  court,  a 
of  that    importunity,     ib.       He  sails  btm 
Brondusium  to  Hnioe  in  the  ahap  ikai  car- 
ried Czpio's  reasains,  and    ha*  a  bad  f^ 
sage,  iS.     When  ituasstor.    make*  a  givsc 
rcf'rmati'n  lO  th^r  dtpisrf  as^nt.  97.     Cato 
the  asaasaint  employed  by  Sylia  to  aoawt, 
98.  Prevents  his  colle.-igu«  MarecRfltfra 
making  an  unjust  graut,    99.     Alway*  * 
tends    the    meelines     of    the    smalf.  ik 
Watches  over  the  conduct  of  PMiye},  i> 
Oppote*  'lie   priniooDs    prarriccs  of  Or 
diut,  lb     His  veracity  bccomci  pvmcftaal, 
ib.     Not  inclinrd   to  offes  himself  I'e.'  to 
buiii*  of  the  people,  bill  puts  a  force  ufwn 
hi.atelf  when  be  hnd>  that  Metellut  \r^ 
tta'idi  lur    that  uflice,    lOO.        Beuif  a^ 
po,  I'ed    tribune,   he    give*    the    people  a 
sevi-re  charise  vtiih  respect  to  cofvqpiiaa  ii 
the  consular  elactions,    101.       PiuatuiM 
MuiKiia  for  olTcnding    in    that    way,  A. 
M'jraina,    notoithManding,    consults    l»a 
during   his  consulship,    ib.      Cato  sappant 
the  supreme  magislrale  bjr  many  eicrileal 
measures  during  the  ttirbalent  tiuse*  of  C^ 
tiline,  IU1.      He   prevails  with   the  tcfiair 
to  decree  that   the  conspirators  sh.,ald  k( 
capitally  punished,  103.    ,\  billet  it  broagH 
to  Ca»ar    iu  the  senale-boase,    and  Cola 
insists  on  having  it  read  publicly,  ib.    Tke 
billet    is   from    Cato's    aisti^r    Srrvilia,  ib. 
Unfortunate  amongst  the  women,  ib.    Tbt 
conduct  of  bit  own  wife  Attilta  uut  aiKt- 
ceplionable,    ib.      He    divorces    her,    ik. 
Marriet  Marcia  tlie  daughter  of  Philip,  ih, 
Hortensius  desires  to   have  her.  and  Cat* 
gives  her  op  to  liim,  ib.    He  persuades  tk« 
senate  to  grant  Ihe   people   a  fiee  gilt  ef 
corn,   in  order  to  counterwork    the  pope 
larity  ul  Cicsar,  ib.    I'lie   ill  policy  of  that 
proceeding,  ih   n.     Metellus    propoaa  a* 
edict   to  call   Pompcy  and  bis   troops  ml* 
Italy,  intending  to  give  up  the    state  inio 
tiit  bands,  ib,     Cata  oppuset  htm  at  Iba 
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hauid  oi  I  it  lil>,  and  luccecdt  109,  l(HJ, 
PrcTcnit  (he  icnaii*  t'lum  voiing  Mctellua 
rnUmuU!,  107.     frocurct  Lucullu»!ii>lri- 
utnplij  wh  cli  Mf  tuRiiu«  lud   attrmptcd  to 
deprive  l>iin  of.     Pri'veiils  the  siriixt''  (ram 
granling  Puinpcy'i  rei)>ii>ttir.n  to  delvr  the 
clecimii    ol    LUii»utt    III',  hii    arrival,   lb. 
Pompc;  dein.ii<ds  iwu  of  Cato'>  ■liecta  in 
tnainage,  tlic   tidri   lor   hini»<':(    and  tlic 
joungrr   for    hii   »un;    and   Cttf    rcl'u&cf 
him,  lb.      Punipey  i»  soon   uftcr  guilty'  of 
open  Wribery,  lOB     Whai  C^t.>  laid  to  the 
women  upon  it,  ib.     Caio*a  biid  policy  in 
rrjr'iiii^   the   >lliancr  of  Punipey  tlirova 
him  into  the  armt  of  CXMr.  ib.      Calo  >up- 
port«  Lucullu»  againat    Pumpr)',  ib.     Op- 
poies  the  Ajroriaii  law  proposed  ly  Pniu- 
p4y  and  Czaar.  ib.     Tlicy  carv  H  agaiiiat 
biro  by  violence,  109.     ihc  aenate  i>  com- 
manded to  awear  to  the  cbaervrtucr  of  Ihc 
Uw,  lb,     Cato  ii  prevailed  itpuit  by  Ci'*t-ro 
10  take   the  nalh,    ib.     He  nppuai-a  C'r.tar 
with  reapcct  to  the  dtatributiun  of  Unda  in 
Campania,  and  Casaar  lea>la  him  to  priion, 
ib-     Ccaar   perceivca   the   bad    policy  of 
that  rocaaure,  and  engtgea  our  ul   the  Iri- 
bunea  to   rcacue   him,    110.     The  people 
TOte  Ceiar  the  provincea  of  Illyricuiu  and 
the  Gauja  for  five  yeara;  upon  which  Culu 
tella  Iheni,   Ihcy  were  voting  a  tyrant  into 
the  citadel  of  Rome,  ib,      Calu  la  aeni  into 
Cyprua,   that    ClouiuA  might    he    able  to 
baiiah  Cicero,    ib.     Cato,  belore  bia  de- 
parture, eiborta  Cicero  lo  yicM  to  the  ne- 
ceaaity  ofthc  Krocn,  111.     Bringa  Ptoleiny 
king  of  Cyprua  to  submit   by  negotialion, 
ib.      Ptolemy,   kinK  of  Egypt,    who  waa 
00  hia  way   to   Home,    to    aolicit    bia  rc- 
eatabliahment    in  that  kingdom,  waita  on 
Catu  at   Uhudea,    lb.      The   good    advice 
that    Cato    gave    him,    ib.     Pioleiuy   of 
Cyprua  poiaona     hiinacif,   11^.     Ciitu  rr- 
atorea    the   bycaniinc    eailea,    and   reciii- 
cilea    them    to    their    Icllow-citiacna,   ib. 
OfTenda  Munaliua  by  hia  minute  attention 
lo  Ihc  talc  of  Pluleuiy'a  gooda,   ib,     Mu- 
natiua  ia  reconciled  lo  bim  through  the  nie- 
diation   of    Matcia,    113,      Cato  leturni 
near  aeven  thouaand  talenta  ol    ailver  lo 
Rome,  ib.     Hia  honourable  reception  |lier<-, 
■nd  great   privilegei  decreed   hini,  winch 
lie  declinea,  ib.  and   114,     Cicero,  on  hia 
return   irum    haniahnieut,  pulla  down  ll,e 
tribuuitial  am  of  Clodiua,  ib.     Cato  dc- 
feoda  ihera,  ib.     Tbia  occsaiona  a  cnldneaa 
between  Ciceru  and  Cato,  but  alierwaida 
they  are  reconciled,  ib.     Cxaar,  r<impey, 
•nd  Crmaaua,  erect  theuiaelvea  ioio  a  tnuiu- 
virate,  and  aa  it  were,  divide  the  empire 
•raongat  ibeni ;  upon  which,  Cato  adviaei 
bia  brother-in-law,     Luciua    Uniniliiii,    lo 
appoae  them  with  reapect  to  the  coiuulahip, 
ib,  jod  115,     fomjK-y  aud  Cruaaui  drive 


Domitiua,  out  of  the  Caiopiu  Martiui  by 
violence,  and  (hey  are  elected  conaula,  ib. 
Calo  la  wouiided    tn  the    fray,  ib,     Cato 
ttanda  for  the  prEloriliip,  but  Pompey  de- 
fcall  hira  by  very  unfair  mcana,  ib,    Cato, 
in  a  apeecli  to  the  people,  predicia  all  (he 
eviU  that   afierwarda  befel   the  common- 
wealth,   llti.       He    prevenia    the    people 
from  pulling  down   Pompey'a  atatuca,  ib. 
Telia  Pompey,  that  he  waa  raiaing  Ca»ar, 
to  the  ruin  of  bimself  and    the  common- 
wealth,  ib,     la    elected    prxtur,  but  dia- 
gracea  that  olGce   by  the    mcanneaa  of  bia  * 
dre<a,  117.      Muvca  fsr  a   law,  that  every 
candidate  ahoiild  dcclnre  upjn  oath  that 
ke  had    been  (:uilty  of  no  bribery,   1 1|^. 
Clodiua  uccuMra  Cato  of  eiabeczliiig  a  quan- 
tity ut  the  Cyprian  trcaaure,  ib.      Marcus 
Fxvoniua,  a  friend  of  Cutu'a  elected  zdile 
'  through    hia   aasiatance,    119.     Cato   coa- 
diicta  tilt  puiilic  entertainmcola  for  Favo- 
niua,    with    remarkable    paraimony,  ib.— 
Scipio,  HypaSua,  and  Milo,  being  candi- 
datei  lor  the  consulate,  and   iiolluiig   but 
violence  and  anarchy  prevailing,  Cato  au]>. 
porta  Bibnlua'a  iu(j|i«n  that  Pompey  ahould 
be  declared  anic  conaul,  ib,  and  lifO,    Re- 
pruvcB  Pompey  for  aoiue   partial  proceed- 
ings,   ib.     Culu,  jenloua  ol    lh«    progrea* 
that  Cn*aar  waa  iD.ii.ing  towards   aupreme 
power,    alands    for     the    coiuuUliip,    1!(1, 
LiUMa  Ilia  elcctiuD  by  liia  zeal  ogainit  bri- 
bery,   lb.       Opposes   a   thanksgiving    for 
Ccaar'a  victoriea  in  Germany,  I'VI.  A  pro- 
posal being  made  in  the  acnule  to  appoint 
.a  aucceaaor  to  Czanr,  aud  Cxaar'a    Iriends 
opposing  It,  eicept  on  certain  cundiliona, 
Calo  declares  that  Ca'tar  had  now  thrown 
olT  ilie    moak,   lt3.     On  Cxaar'i  taking 
Ariraioum,  Calo  advises  the  senate  to   put 
every  thing  in  the  hands  of  Pompey,  ib. 
•Senda  bia  younger  sun  to  Munatiua,  in  the 
country  uf  lite  Brutii,  ib.     Takea  Marcia 
again,    uii    the    death    of    liurtciiaiua,  il,, 
Kullows   Poiupey  wiih  hia  eldest  son,  ib. 
Is  appointed  lo  ihe  govcrnioeiil  of  Sicily, 
but  finds  the    iaiand  already  aeixrd  by  Ihc 
adverae  party,   1x4.     Goea  In  Pompey  at 
Dyrrlmciiium,  ib,      Adviai'a  lo   procraatt- 
natc  ihc  war,  and  that  no  Koman  ahould  be 
killed,   eacepi  in  the    field    oi  battle,  ib, 
Goea  luio    Asia   for  Ihe  purpoM:  of  raising 
men  and    aliipt,   ib.     Poiu|>ey,  jealuua  of 
Cato'a  love  ol   liberty,  givca  the  coinmanil 
of  the  Ocet  to   Bibulua,   iti.      1  uuipry'i 
addreta   lo    the    army  little   regaidr>l,  lo 
comporiaon  of  that  ol  Calo,  ib.     Puuipey, 
after  biasucceas  at  Dyrrhachium,  leavea  In* 
roagauiiea  there,   (agether  with  filteen  ci  • 
bona,  under   the  conmanil  of    Cato,  ib. 
Alter  the    overthrow    a(   Pharnalia,   Calu 
paasea  into  Corcyra,    anil    lakea   llie  Com- 
ma ud  of  Ihe  fleet,  ib.  Poqp<-}  theyuuiigcf 
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vifulJ  have  killed  Cicero,  bat  Cato  saves 
bus.  ib.  He  u  iDformed,  od  the  African 
coast,  of  tbe  deiib  of  Poispey,  1«6.  His 
isarcb  through  (be  desert  of  L^rbia  to  join 
Scipio,  lb.  Corrects  tbe  pride  of  Juba. 
127.  Rcfoses  to  take  the  comimnd  of  the 
»tmy  apon  him,  but  lepeots  of  it  after- 
wards, ib.  Sares  the  Uticans  from  being 
pot  to  the  sword,  ib.  Fortifies  Vtica,  and 
lUls  it  with  provisions,  ib.  Advises  Scipio 
to  proceed  slowlj  id  the  war,  but  is  not 
mtundrd  to,  128.  Scipiu  is  defeated  and 
nuned  in  the  bittle  of  rhapsus,  ib.  Cato's 
speech  to  tbe  three  hundred,  ib.  and  129. 
Tbcjr  give  up  the  thoughts  of  standing  a 
siege,  130.  What  pmwcd  bclwceo  Cato 
and  a  bod^of  cavalry,  ib.  and  131.  Stalyllius 
aSecU  to  imitate  the  firmness  vf  Cato,  133. 
CimmsiaDces  previous  to  the  death  of 
Cato,  134,  and  135.     Circumstances  af  his 

death,  136,  and  137. Marcus,  son  of 

Caio  iIk  Ceotor  loses  his  sword  in  battle,  i. 
id3.  What  he  dues  to  recover  it,  ib. 
Marries    the   daughter    of  Paulus  .£n>i- 

lias,   ib. The    grandfather     of     Cato 

the  Censor,  had  five  horses  killed  ander 
him  in  battles,  i.  56A.  Sa/oaim,  i.  587, 

and  .S90. Sou  ul  Cato  of  lltica.iii.  137. 

His  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  a  Cappado- 
docian  prince,  ib.  Falls  gloriously  in 
bsttic,  ib, 

Collie,  the  wealth  of  the  priaitirr  tines, 
i.  197. 

Catulut,  Lutatios,  eonsal  with  Marin^ 
Vl.  5'l.  Guards  the  country  of  the  Norici, 
ib.  Quits  the  passes  ut  she  Alps.  61. 
Puts  himself  at  the  bead  of  liis  flying 
forces,  that  tbey  might  seem  to  be  only  re- 
Ircatiug,  ib.  Fights  a  battle  in  c<)njunc- 
lion  with  Marius,  and  the  victory  is  cliie6y 
owing  to  Catulus,  63.  Vows  a  temple  to 
tkt J'artune  nf  that  daii,  ib.  His  name  cut 
on  the  weapons  of  his  men,  ib.  Gives  Sylla 
occasion  to  distinguish  himself,  lu  the  great 
veaation  of  Marius,  11'*.  Catulus  censor 
with  CrassDs,  257.  Opposes  Crassus's  at- 
tempt   to  make   Egypt  tributary,   ib 

Accuses  Ciesar  to  the  senate  for  setting  up 
Marius's  images  in  the  Capital,  ill.  7.  Is 
Cesar's  competitor  |for  the  pontificate,  and 
offers  him  money  to  decline,  ib.  His  ex- 
cellent character,  ib.  Catulus  consul  wiib 
Lcpidus,  382,  His  address  to  the  people 
concerning  Poiopey.  390.  Endeavours  to 
save  au  obuosious  secretary  in  the  quxs- 
lor's  ufSce,  S36.  Blames  Cicero  lor  suf- 
fering Caesar  to  escape  in  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, 255.  His  death,  ii.  81. 

Caucoiut,  Mounl,  ii.  161.  and  iii.  399. 

Coulonia,  i.  3'.'7.  iii.  394. 

Ctfuntu,  ii,  248.   iii.  394. 

Ceio/iniM  oOeri  to  discover  a  cootpiracy 
10  Alesauder,  ii.  493. 


Ccciaa,  one  of  V'itellius's  geacnK  liL 
538.  His  gigantic  aiae,  and  foresgn  Aa^ 
539. 

Ccditiut,  Mmreai,  iafornsed  by  a  s«fa- 
naturaJ  voice  of  (be  approach  of  tbe  CaaK 
i.  246,  336. 

Ctler,  one  of  the  friends  of  iBoailab 
said  to  be  tbe  paraoa  tliat  killed  Bnwui. 
71. Metellus,  why  so  called.  L  71. 

Ctltna,  in  Upper  Pbrygia.  ii.  318.  iu. 
285. 

Ctlerts,  light  troops  which  Koanlai 
used  as  a  lile-gaard,  i.  89.  Piiiiiwll  \<f 
Numa,  133. 

Celibaty,  argument  a^iiut  it.  ii,  MIL 

CrlsHS,  Manns,  a  friend  ol  Galba'i.  iii. 
531.  Saved  by  Otho,  SS*.  TlieiriiK 
interview  after  Otbo's  acceasion,  53.S. 

CtlU:,  a  people  of  Caul,  made  tkec 
selves  mastrrs  of  I  he  best  part  of  Italy,  li. 
51.  Tbe  hmits  uf  ibeir  country  dcscnbei 
lb. 

Celliteruai,  ii.  4^  ii.  290.  Dcmd* 
two  hundred  talents  of  Cato  for  their  » 
sistance  in  his  wars^  aud  be  agrees  to  tba 
demand,  i.  573. 

CtUo  bytliic,  the  aations  which  bore  Ihk 
name,  ii.  81. 

Ce'lorins  and  Scnones,    i,  24£. 

CrnrArcir,  iii.   506. 

rrxineiuiiiiu.  i.  78. 

Ctiisat-,  oftce  of,    i.    S.17.  «i.   579. 

Censor  dying  in  kit  office,  an  inausptcioos 
circumstance,  i.  S46.  ?>.  Mune  to  beat 
that  office  twice,  368.  The  respect  il,* 
censors  paid  Poiupry,  iii.  S8d. 

rcnuriHUs  of  the  family  of  the  Maioi. 
i.  368.  .Accuses  Sylla  at  exiortioo  is  Cap- 
padocia,  but   does    not    bring    him  Itf  im 

trial,  ii.  114. And  Megahacchua,  ea» 

pnninns  of  young  Craasua,  ii.  m,  Tb» 
former  orders  bis  armour-bearer  lb  kill 
bim,  276. 

Cealvries  in  Rome,  i.  31 1.  ■. 

Cenloiirs,  tbeir  battle  witis  the  lapilbx, 
i.  .Vl. 

Ceoi,  i.  79.  ii.  319. 

Cephalut,  sent  from  Corinth  to  attiic 
TimoleoD  in  compiling  a  body  of  laws  lor 
the  Syrucusans,  i.  423. 

Cephalan,  a  friend  of  Aratu*'^  iii.  Sit, 

Ccphiiiat,  a  musician,  ii.  13. 

Cephitodonu,  one  who  assisted  Peiopi* 
das  in  delivering  Thebes,  fulls  in  the  at- 
tack upuu  Leontidas,  i.  481. 

CcpAiwdolus  tlie  statuary.  Fboctoo  mar- 
ries his  suter,  iii.  72. 

CcphUut,  nrer,  iii.  376.  Sylla  tuna 
the  course  of  it,  ii.  126. 

Cerunicuj,  pari  of  Athens  so  called,  iii. 
83.  The  signification  of  the  word,  li.  96,  h. 
Ccratoiiian,  altar,  an  altar  buii(  of  boms 
Sec  iCirnlimi 


J 


Crrounion  mounUini,  iii. 
CcrsRvi,  ii.  446. 

Cerberus,  the    ntme  of   Aidoneui,  or 
Pluto'i  dog,  i.  £1. 
Crrciim,  Ule  of,  ii.  77,  iii.  393, 
Cfrei/on    the   Arcadlaa,   Theteui    kilb 
liim  in  wretlling,    i.    46.  tad   riviihct  bit 
daughter,  51. 

Cera,  i.  £6.  The  Sparlana  lactificed  to 
her  on  their  leaving  off  mourning,  IfS. 
Her  mjtteriet  celebrated  at  Eleusii,  i. 
364.  Her  temple  at  Herraione  plunder- 
ed b;  the  piralei,  iii.  387. 

elhegMt  the  Iribane,  hit  flagitioni  lifCj 
ii.  l';4.  An  enemjr  to  Lncullui,  ib.  An 
accomplice  in  Caliline'i  conipiracy,  ill.  101, 
■ad  176.  He  and  Lcntulus  put  to  death  b; 
order  of  the  senate,  «56.  Had  been  tia- 
ployed  by  Catiline  to  kill  Cicero.  (M,  and 
«56.— Flies  with  young  Mariut,  Ii.  76. 

Chabriat  the  Athenian  goei  to  Egypt, 
and  Tachof  lualtet  him  admiral,  iii.  367. 
WbcQ  ganemi  of  the  Atheniani,  Phocion 
<pr«ei  under  him,  61.  Hi<  character,  ib. 
Hit  great  regard  for  Phocion,  ib.  Lotei  hii 
life  by  hii  heal  in  attempting  to  land  in  tbs 
iile  ofChioi,  lb. 

Chtcron,  founder  of  Cbieronea,  ii.  1t7. 
Cktrcndtts,  arcboii  at  Atheni,  iii.  ?33. 
Ckirrvnra,  the  place  of  I'lalarcb'i  nativi- 
ty, i.  13,  nod  66.  Hit'ory  uf  iu  inhabitants, 
lb.  and  iii.  365.    Battles  near  it,  ii.  Itl, 
and  IS7. 

CkaU$trt,  ii.  499. 
CAa/coj/iiacs.  ii.  1%6,  and  l-fl. 
Chalcrilon,    besieged    by  Alcibiades,  i. 
j60.     By  Milhridales,  ii.  177. 

Ciiaiciirrui,  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Spk  la,  i.  lOt,  iii.  148. 

Ckatcidian,  forelels  the  ptalueu  «f 
A^lla,ii.  113. 

Cli^lcis.  i.  56,  and  610. 
ChalcvdoH,  i.  57,  and  6<. 
ChaliLrant,  li.  513. 

ChalditaH  scheme,  Oclaviui  is  killed  with 
•ne  in  his  busooi,  ii.  79. 
ChnLntra,  ii.  493. 

CluuMUtm,  never  cbangei  to  white,  i. 
.l.V». 

C/iaoniiiiu,  i.  34t. 

f'haracidiNi,  a  people  beyond  the  Tagut, 
ii.  30V'.  Subdued  by  «  stratagem  of  Sei- 
lorisis,  :;o.'>. 

Vha  n,  the  Athenian  general,  Tiiuo- 
llicus's  obtervniion  un  his  thawing  hit 
Kuundi,  i.  473.  Sent  to  the  assislaiice  of 
the  Uyaantines,  but  does  nut  maintain  hit 
character  there.      Defrals  the  king  of  Per- 

fia't  lieutenants,  in.  48.^. The  orator, 

reflects  un  Phocion,  iii.  61.  Phocion's  an- 
•wer,  lb. The  bisturiaii,  ii.  4t)0.—— Ri- 
ver, iii.  418. 

Cluirirlet,  Phocion't  tan-ln-law,  eiecotet 
ktcaodaloiu  commiaiion  for  liarpalus,  iii. 


74.  Is  summoned  to  answer  for  it,  and 
Phocion  refutes  to  defend  him,  ib. 

CAon'c'*,  wife  of  .Sciron,  i.  45. 

Choridrmuj  takes  Tr«y,  iiL  68. Tfce 

orator,  ib.  and  t35. 

CAoriZaai,  king  orSparta,!.99.  Suspect* 
Lycurgus  of  conspiring  against  him,  and 
takes  refuge  in  the  Chalciaecus,  101. 

Ciarifnenri  the  diviner,  a  friend  of  Ara- 
tus's,  iii.  49t. 

Chariat  drawn  by  four  white  honet,  a|^ 
pmprialed  to  Jupiter,  i.  ttt.  CamiliM 
only  pretumes  to  ride  in  luch  a  one,  ib- 

Chari«t>,  when  firit  used  in  triumpbi,  i. 
79. Armed  with  scythes,  ii.  IflS. 

Charm,     See  Amulet, 

Charmidas,  a  Greek,  could  repeat  fraai 
memory  tb*  cooteoti  of  the  largett  library. 
i.  17. 

Chjmum,  one  of  Cleopatra't  woman, 
iii.  359.  Ilie  defence  the  maket  for  lier 
mislrcit,  .374. 

CAar*n  lends  hit  houie  to  Pclopidat  and 
the  eiilea,  on  their  undertaking  to  deliver 
lljcbci  from  itt  tyrants,  i.  477.  On  t«>- 
picion  of  a  conspiracy,  it  cited  to  appear 
before  Archiai,  478.  Behavet  with  tucit 
firmness,  that  the  tyrant  dismittct  bit  (an, 
480. 

CfusroTiitrs,  who  so  called,  iii.  5J9. 

Chmrapi,  son  of  Machalas,  prince  of  Epi- 
rui,  a  friend  lo  the  Romans,  f.  616. 

CialiJimian  islands,  ii.  16t. 

Cfi</id<mij,  daughter  af  Leotychidat,  and 
wife  of  Cleonymiu,  ii.  31.  A  criminal 
commerce  between  her  and  Acrotatut  the 
ton  uf  Arcus,  in  which  the  Spartans  cocoa- 
rage  them,  ib.  and  3.5. 

Chelanii,  daughter  of  Leonidat,  and  wife 
of  Cleoiubrulus,  a  pattern  of  luvc  and  datv 
lo  her  father  and  ^r  husband,  iii.  150. 

CHrrfanuc  of  Epirus,  ii.  11.  Of  Thrace, 
colonised  by  Periclet,  I.  S79,  and  J87.  To- 
tally iubdaed  by  Cimon,  11.  I6t.  Of  Syria, 
iii.  170. 

Chiekeiu,  used  by  the  Romaot  in  augury, 
ill.  194. 

Child,  bora  with  an  elephant't  head.  Sea 
Prodifiei. 

Children,  the  weakly  destroyed  at  Spar- 
la,  i.  IIJ.  1'he  rest  how  educated  there, 
ib.  et  wf. 

Cktleiu  the  Arcadian  asaislsThemislocles 
in  adjusting  the  dilferencet  between  tba 
Ureeka  dunng  ihe  Persian  war,  i.  l:fl. 

Chila,  ou«  of  Cato't  tiavea,  a  gramiaari- 
an.  I.  58f. 

ChitH,  a  city  in  the  island  of  that  name, 
built  by  (Eoopion  the  son  of  Theseus  and 
Ariadne,  i.  51.  Furnishes  Alcibiudrs  wilh 
provender  for  his  hurtci,  i.  340.  Lncul- 
lut  ripels  Alilhridalcs's  forces  liuoi  Cliioi, 
,  ii.  17*. 

Chtidon,  a  mestciiger  intended  lo  be  trat 


Chtae,  au  Egyptian  niuiilh,  li.  104. 
ChirrUm,  m  varuUliing  pact,  relutitrd  by 
LjMiider,  ii.  93. 
■  CholarKia,  Pcricin  of  that  ward,  i.  S71. 

C/ionu  n{  music  >ent  innually  to  Delot 
by  tlie  Atbciiiaiis,  ii.  t^O. 

ChTcecopiite,  while-watlied  mca  at  A- 
llens,  i.  70. 

Chryitt,  i.  58. 

Chryumta,  an  officer    in   llie    army  of 
Cyrui,  i.  S3i. 

Cflryiermui,  hii  ion  Ptolemy   killed   by 
Cleomenei'i  parly  in  Aletaadrii,  iii.  17B. 

Clirj/fipputf  iii.  474. 

C'Jkryiij,  a  courtesan,  one  of  DeiDetriifi'i 
■listrestci,  iii.  t99, 

Chri/toganut  the   muiician,   t.  Ml. 
One  ofSylla'a  freedinvUj  iii.  S, 

Cicrro,  Marcus  Tiillius,  hii  raolhcr  Hel* 
«ia  of  a  noble  family  and  excellent  charac- 
ter, iii.  S39.  Various  accounts  of  ttic  fa- 
mily of  his  father,  ib.  Whoiice  the  name 
of  Cicero.  ^40.  ^^'hlt  he  said  on  his  friends 
advising  him  to  change  his  name,  ib.  In- 
stead of  his  third  name,  i'iii;raves  a  vetch 
upon  a  vase  which  ho  iledicatcd  when 
quicstor  in  Sicily,  ib.  Of  distinguished  re- 
putation among  his  school-fellows,  ib.  IJis 
poetry,  ib.  Attends  the  lectures  of  Pliilo 
the  Academician,  and  studies  law  under 
Mucins   Scievola,    !41.      Gets  a  taste  of 


com,  lb.      Kotwithstaodiog  this  b'j> 
den,  his  justice  and  moderation  recomrotod 
him   10  the   Sicilians,    244.      Fromiaal' 
venture  on  his  retam,  perceives  ibe  ■!» 
progress  of  fame,  ib.      Acquaints  hiastlf 
with  Ibe  names  and  conuexioiu  of  tbc  Re- 
mans, ib.      Will   lake    no    fee  or  iT«rf 
for  his  senricei   at   the   bar,   ib.     In  aktl 
manner    he    gaiued     the     Siciliau    Ike* 
cause  againu  Verres,    ib.      His  aniwera 
Horteosius,   when  he    uid    he    ceald  t« 
solve    riddles,    245.       The     prearais  tk 
Sicilians  made  him   when  xdile,  ib.    Hit 
country-seats   ib.       The   fortone  his  wiii 
Teremia  broaghl  him    ib.      Has  a  namte 
of  men  of  letters    about   bim,   ib.     Vrj 
abstemious  in    his   diet,    and    atieniire  » 
exercise,    ib.      Give*    up     his    town-tioae 
to    his   brother,    and     take*     up   bis  rei- 
deocc  ou  the    Palatine   hill,  246.     Hu  s 
levee  as  great  as  Crasaiia    or  PompcT,  i. 
Returned  first  when  candidate  for  the'pix- 
tursliip,   ib.     Condemns    Licsnius    Uacer, 
and  the  culprit  kills  himself,    ib.     His  bfr 
Imviour  (u  Vaiinius,    ib.      And  to  Miu- 
lius,    247.     Out    of   fear   of  Catiline  aa< 
his  associates,   the  patricians  join  the  ple- 
beians 111  raising  Cicero  to  the  consol»hij\ 
ib.    The  dotestable  character  and  desigu 
of  Catiline,  ib.    Catiline  solicits  the  cooJiJ- 
ship,  and  loses  it,  Cicero  and  Caius  Anioaics 


being  appointed  to  that  office.  t48.; Theiri- 
military  knowledge  undarSytIa  in  the  Mar-  buues  of  the  people  propose  to  set  Dpade- 
sian  war,  ib.  Withdraws  to  a  philosophic  cemvirale,  but  Cicero  quashes  the  bill,  ib. 
life,  on  account  of  the  disorders  of  tlie  and  249.  Instance  of  the  force  of  his  el»- 
state,  ib.  Defends  Uascius  when  accused,  qnence  in  bringing  the  people  to  relish  a 
by  Sylla's  orders,  of  the  murder  of  liis  fa-  theatrical  regulation  in  favour  of  the  eqoc*- 
Iber,  ib.  In  fear  of  Sylla's  resentment,  re-  Irian  order,  349.  Catiline  hastens  bis  co- 
tires  to  Greece,  under  pretence  of  doing  it  terprise  before  the  return  of  Pompey.  i6. 
for  his  health,  tii.  His  habit  of  body  Privately  engages  Sylla's  veterans,  at  the 
slender,  and  his  voice  lilrsh,  ib,  Attends  head  ul  whom  was  Manlius  S60.  Cicero 
the  lectures  of  Antiochus  at  .\lhens,  and  brings  a  charge  against  him  in  the  senate, 
admires  bis  elocution,  ib.  Loves  the  new  but  has  noi  sufficient  proofs,  ib.  Catiline 
academy,  ib.  Receives  the  news  ofSytla's  oflirs  himself  again  for  the  cuiuulship,  bat 
death,   ib.       His   health   and    manner    of     loses  it  through  the  vigilance    and  interest 

of  Cicero,  ib.  Crassus,  Marcellus,  anil 
Melellus  Scipio,  come  to  Cicero's  house  at 
midnight,  and  bring  a  packet  of  lenen. 
which  give  light  into  tli«  intended  uiu- 
sQcre,  Ib.  Cicero  assembles  (be  senate. 
and  produces  the  packet,  251.     Q.  Amos 


speaking  greatly  improved,  ib.  His  friends 
at  Rome  solicit  his  return;  but  be  first 
sails  to  Asia,  and  attends  the  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians  there,  ib.  How  .^pollo- 
uius  Molo  was  affected  at  Rhodct,  on 
Cicero's  declsiniing  in  Greek,  ib.     Cicero 


consults  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  bids  informs  the  senate  of  the  desigiu  of  Sytla'l 
'  "  ^  '  '  veterans,  ib.  The  consuls  are  einpowend 
to  act  in  tlie  manner  they  think  best  for 
the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  ib. 
Ciciro  takes  the  care  of  ihe  ciiy  upon 
Uiiuseir.  Cdiiline  sends  Marcius  and  Cf 
Ihegus  to  assasiinatc  him;  but  he  is  as. 
prised  ol  his  dmiger  by  Kulvia,  fb.  Cicero 
Bsieoibles  the  senate,  and  Catiline  appears 
and  ailempts  lo  speak,  but  is  prevented, 
ib.  Cicero  sommands  him  to  quit  Rome. 
ib.  and   be  marchei  out  with   easifos  ot 


bim  follow  nature,  and  nut  ilie  opinion  of 
the  multitude,  243  This  makes  him  cau- 
tious of  any  attempts  towards  |H)pularity. 
ib.  At  last  he  betakes  himself  to  Ihe  hsr, 
and  is  immediately  diitiii'^uislird  above 
all  the  orators  in  Rome,  ib.  Finds  ad- 
vanltce  in  point  of  action,  from  Ihe  in- 
itriiclioin  ol  Koscius  and  Xmp,  ib. — 
What  he  said  of  bawling  orators,  ib.  His 
free  use  of  his  talent  at  rcparlee  gels  him 
iJic   cbara«let  of  *  malevulcnl  man,   ib. 
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authority,  tnd   *oon  ui^ruUfei  an  army  cf 
(weuly  (liuutantl  men,  'ilrt.  Aolotiy,  Cicr> 
nt\    cuilcague,   is    Mnt    against    hiiii,    ib. 
JLentulut  Itcadi  the  curiipiralon  in  Route, 
ib.     Tlic  chnractcr  ut' LriKulus,  ib.     He  ts 
deceived    by    preieiided    prupbcciti,    jb. 
Resolm  to  kid  the    vliolc    trnile,   and 
hii^n  the  city.  ib.     The   compirators  laka 
The  ambasudorii  uf  the  A  llubru^e*  into  the 
|ijul,  auU  chHrije  then  iriih  kltrri  lu  their 
■latiun   and   la   Catitiiic,  213.      t'licy  tend 
one  Titoi  of  Croli>na  miU  ilif  a*aba^>iu]uri, 
ib.      Cicrra,  by   hii  ^rmt  vigilance  anil 
•d4mi.  ditcovari  tbi>  alTnir,  ib.      Layi  aii 
anbiuh  for  the  Cniloniuii,  and  teiica  him ; 
the    auibassadora    privately    as«i»liog     the 
»taie,  ib.    Cicrro  aKemblct  (he  .vriale,  aud 
layi  the  Ie4ieri  befure  it,  ib.     Utber  inl'ur- 
iuations,  ib.     Lrnlulu%  ptiti  oft' his   |trxio- 
iian  rube  in  the  hi>u>e,  and,  wjili  hii  accrnu. 
|ihce>.  It  taken  into  cut'udy,  !i.VI.      I'irero 
^irei  the   peiiplc   an   account  of  ll»e    \^Tl^- 
cerdniKi  ol'  thi;  day,  ib.     .Spend>  (lie  tii(:lit 
lollownig  ill  considering  what  puaishnifnl 
lie  fthoiihl  mltivt  on  the  criiuinalu,  ib.    Sila- 
iiu>  volet  lor  the  highett  puiiisliuieni,  2>^. 
The  oibcc   »rDalor>   do    the  tunie,  till    it 
coraei  to  Cxtar,  who  wat  believed  bimtclf 
■oi  lu  di>lilie  the  cuntpiracy,  ib.     CsMr 
dcclarei  oiily  lur  cunfiicatian  and   inipn- 
aonnieni,  ib.     Lutaliu^  Catiilut  (or  CMpiiaJ ; 
HJiich  ii  lupporlcd  by  Colo,  and  uuntiriued 
by  the  M'nulc,  ib.     Cicero  Icaili  the  con- 
victs MTerally  t(,rnuglithe  forum  to  priHin, 
%ihcre  they  are  executed,  'iM'i.    'I'lie  people 
call  him  llie  pnxiver  and  second  founder 
of  Romr,  ib.      Cialiline   gives  Cains  Auto- 
liius    buttle,    who    is     drstruyed    with    his 
saliuJc  army,  ib.     ('Xsar,  now  prxiur,  nud 
two  of  the  Iribiiiies,   prevent  Ciceio  Irorii 
addressing  lhe')icopJc,  anil  allow  hint  only 
lu  take  tbe  oath  ou  laying  duwu  Ins  office, 
iti7.     He  takes  ii  ui  a   lorio  ol  his  own, 
lb.      Tlie  all^nlpl^  against  him  dcleated  by 
Cato,  ib.     He   gHins  ihe   glorious  title   uf 
Faiber  uf  his  country,  ib.     His  vanity  dis- 
gosling;    yet   not    unwilling    that    others 
should    liH>e    iheir   share    of   honour,    ib. 
Hit  lestinioaics  to  the  oieril   uf  Aristotle, 
IMato,  and  Denioslheurs, 'J.*!!),     i-'iivourslic 
<lid  Craliiipiis,  lb.     His  son   studies  under 
that  phi|o%o|ther,   ib.     Ourgias  accused  of 
accustuminK   young    Crsur    to   a    lile    ul 
pleasure  and   iaieiu|M;ruiice,   ib.     Cicero's 
superior  keenness  ul  i'Spressi.in  leads  hiro 
iiMo  f  lolatioTU  of  decorum,  ib.     Insiauces 
ot  Ihai  LcrnncM,  'J.iS,  259,  V60.     Cludiiis 
becomes  Cicero's  eniniy,   for  giving  evi- 
dence againil  hit  plea  uf  an   it  itii,  at  the 
lime   when   lie   entered  ('atar's   house   in 
disguise,  tdi.     Cludius  is  eirrted  Irihnne 
of  the  people,  and   atiuckt  Cicero,  '.iW. 
How   tlic   triuinvinle   then   stoud   alfeclrd 
(poardt   Cicero,    ib.       Cictto    ainJics    lo 
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Cciar    for   a    lieuieniincy    under   hini  in 
Caul,  but  relinquishes  it  aOer  it  was  grant- 
ed, t63.     This utfcnds  Caesar,  ib.    Clodius 
suinnioiis  him  to  answer  for  putting  Leu- 
lulus  and  Celhegus  to  deaih,  ib.      Ciceio 
putt  on   niuurning,  and  tweuiy  thousand 
young  men  of  ihe  best  families  tupplicata 
the   people   with   hnu,  ib.      He  applies  lo 
r»ni|>ey,  whu  ungralelutly  drserls  liini,  ib. 
Ueilicalet  a  statue  of  Milicrvn  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, t6i.      FI.e*  from  Konie  at  midnight, 
ib.     Is  treated  in  general  with  Jreat  kind- 
nest,  nolwitlistandiiig   Ins   banishment  and 
interdicliun   from    tire  and  water   by  Clu- 
dius, lb       What    hap|>rned  on   his  toiling 
froiu    Urundusiuni'   to     Uyrrliachiuni,    ib. 
He  bears  his  eiile  in  a  mnnnrr  unbeccming 
a   philosopher,  i65.      Clodius  barns    bis 
villas;  and   in   Ihe  place  where   his   house 
stood  m  jloiue,  rrrcis  a  leni|>le  to  liberty, 
ih.      AlFrunls  i'uuipey,  who  now  repents  of 
his   sutlrring  Cicero   lu   be    banished,   ib, 
I'be  senate  resolves   to  detpaicli  no  public 
business  litl  Cicero  is  reciilird,  t6a.     A 
gre.ir  tuioiill  ensues,  in  which  (juintus,  Die 
brother   of   Cicero,   is   left    fur   dead,    ib. 
Milo  tuniimnites  Cludius  to  answer  for  hit 
viulaiion  ul  (lie  public  peace,  ib.      Pumpey 
drives  Cloilius  Mut  ol    the  forum,  and    the 
people  vote  ioT  Cicero's  return  with  greac 
unanimity,   ib.     1  he  senate   vies  with  Ihe 
coRiiaons  in  seal  for  Cicero,  ib. — Hie  cities, 
Ihrougli  which  ho  passes,  do  the  same,  lb. 
He  returns  tiiiecn   muiiths  after  Ins  ba- 
nishtueiii,  -JtiB,    Erases  Clodius's  acts  from 
the  iribuniiial  tables,  and  endeavours   to 
annul  tliem;  but  is  prevented  by  Cato,  ib. 
AJilii  kills  Cloilius;  and,  being   arraigned 
fur  the   fact,  chooses  Cicero  lor  his  advo- 
cate, lb.    Cicrro,  though  so  able  an  orator, 
had  a  tiniidily  in  speaking,  ib.     Milii  loses 
his   cause,  'JUT,      Cicero  is  appointed  one 
of  the  augurs,  ib.     Is  sent  proconsul  into 
C'llicia,  where  he   behaves  with   great   in- 
tegrity,   pruilence.   and     modcralion,    ib. 
Kriiigs   the    Cappadociaiu    to    submit    to 
Ariubarxanrt  witliuut  bloodshed,  ib.  Kouia 
the  robbers  who  had   possessed  iheinselves 
of  mount  Amatnis,  iiiid  is  saluted  iw/ie^ator 
by  Ihe  army,  lb.      His  answer  lo  the  :cdile 
Cizliut,  whu  applied    to   luin   fur  panthers, 
y6B.  n.      Visils  Khodcs  and    .-klbcns  in  his 
return,  ib.     Fiudt  the   (lame  of  civil  war 
rrady  lo  break  out  at  Roma,  ib.     Uis  say- 
ing on  the  senate's  dccieciug  him  alriumph, 
lb,      In  greal   duobl   and  perplcsity  as  to 
the    party    he    should    take,   ib.      Cnsar 
would  have  been  satisfied  Willi  Ins  standing 
neuter,  but  at  lust  lie  joins  I'umpey,  ib. 
Cato    blames   l)iiu   tor    not    remaining  at 
TU.nie,  lb.      He  repen:i  of  the  step  he  had 
lukcu,  ^t)9.      IJispiiragrs   Poiupey's  prepa- 
rations, couiitcis,   and   allies,  lb.       Some 
stiulies  of  wit  aud  ie|iatleC(  is  wliicU  he 
IIIIUU 
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indulg«d  himulf  in  the  cimp,  ib.     After 
the  twitle  uf  Plimilia  umi  lull,  Cxo  dc- 
•im  Cicero,  u  i  person  of  coniultr  dig- 
nity, to   tnke  the  comioand  uf  the   6eet; 
and,  OH  hi»  refusal,  yoong  Pnnipey  thre«- 
teni  to  kill  him,  ib.     He  nuitt  at  Brundu- 
tium  for  Caesar's  return  from   Egypt,  ib. 
li  treated    by   the  conqueror  with    great 
humanity  and  regard,  HO.     The  complt- 
ment  Cxsar  paid  him  in  his  Anticato,  ib. 
His   eloqurocc    prevails   upon    Cjtsar   to 
acquit  Ligarius,  contrary  to  his  resolution, 
ib.      lie  spends  his  time   in  philosophic 
retirement,  and  informing  the  young  iiobi' 
lily,  ib.     Invents  Latin  terms  in  logic  and 
natural    philosophy,    answerable    to    tlie 
Creels,  ib.     Rarely  goes  tu  Rome,  and 
then  only  to  vote  Ciesar  new  honours,  ib. 
What  he  said  of  Cesar's  setting  op  Poro- 
pey's  statues,  271.       Forms  a  dcti^n  to 
■write  the   history  of  his  own  country,  but 
is  prevented,  ib.     Divorces  Tcreniia,  and 
names  a  young  lady  of  great  lortune,  to 
whom  he   was  guardian,    ib.       Loses  his 
daughter  Tullia.  ib.     Puts  away  his  new 
wife,  because  she  teemed  to  rejoice  ■>  the 
death  of  Tullia,  ib.      Afler  the  tJeath  of 
Cx.sar,  Ciccio  rrcommeiids  a  general  am- 
nesty, and  ihnt  provinces  should   be  de- 
creed to  Brutus  and   Cassins,  873.     An- 
tony inflames  the  people,  by  showing  them 
the  dead  body  of  Cxsar,  ar.d  the  friends  of 
liberty  leave  the  ci:y,  lb.     Cicero  sets  out 
for  Athens,  but  the  news  of  Anmny's  re- 
formation invites  him  to  return  lo  Rome, 
ih.     Lives   there  m  fear  >'f  assassinalinn, 
(73.     Octavius  comes  lo  Home  lo  demand 
PTsar's  inheritance,  and  foimi  a  conoeiion, 
with  Cicero,  ib.      The  drraro  wliitli  Cicero 
had   suuie  years  before  concerning  Ocla- 
-rius,   il>.       I'he   ri-flection    which    Brutus 
madp  upon  that  new  conut-iion  of  Cicero's, 
274.     Cicero  espets  Ant'iiiy,  ib.      Hirtius 
■od  Pansa  are  sent  to  give  Antony  battle, 
^b.     The  rank    of  pra;tor  and   the  fasces 
are  granted  to  Octavius  through  Cicero's 
means,  ib.     The  consuls  fall  in  the  action, 
and   llieir  troops    are   incorporated    with 
those  of  Cisar's,  ib.  Antony  being  beaten, 
the   senaie   eiideavoBfs    to    draw    young 
Cesar's  troops  from  him,  ib.     C»»ar  per- 
laades  Cicero  lo  giTC  him  hi»  interest  for 
t)ie  consulship,  and   afterwards  casis  him 
off,  and  takes  another  colleague,  ib.  and 
97b.     The  triumviiaie,  is  loruied  betweea 
Antony,  Lepidm,  and  Oclayius,  ib.    They 
proscribe  twu  hundred  persons,  ib.    Cxsar 
contends   for    Cicero    awhile;    but    upon 
Antunj  giving  uphii  uncle  L  Crtai,  and 
Lepidus  agreeing  lo  put  his  brother  Pan- 
las  in  the  list,  Cicero  is  sacrificed,  f75. 
The  dislreuful  movemcnls  of  Cicero  and 
his   brother  Quiotus.  under  the  terrors  of 
proscription,  ib.     Tbcy  part,  ib.     Quin- 
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tus,  and  his  son  arc  betrayed  by  hu  w 
vants  to  the  asaasaiiis,  ib-  Cicero  iscv- 
tied  10  his  country-liouae  at  Astyik,  ate* 
he  goes  on  board  •  *F«>el,  and  ca« 
along  to  Circcum,  ib.  Ihongh  hr  kais 
favourable  wind,  hrt  puts  lo  shore*  VC. 
after  various  perplexing  movemcm^  c<ls 
the  tea  again,  ib.  and  t76.  Oacmafta 
dculh,  ib.  THr  Bsaasaias  come  op,  mmt»ft 
whom  was  Popiliiis,  whom  he  had  dr 
fended  when  under  proMCution  forpsc- 
cide,  ib.  He  atrrtches  his  oeck  out  si  ih 
litter,  and  Herenuins  gives  him  tha  l9Sk 
blow,  177.  Dies  in  ttie  Milyfonrlli  jv» 
of  his  age,  ib.  Hia  head  and  hcatfi  sw 
fastened  op  over  the  rostra  by  AiMa). 
ih.  What  Augustus  said  of  CicrrolvM 
of  his  own  grandsons,  ib.  CoBparaa 
between  him  and  Deasostlicocs,  277,  d 
scf.  Auguftus  takes  the  son  of  CicetotR 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  iiain 
his  auspices  public  disliouuat  ia  dcM  Is 
the  memory  ot  Antony*  ib. 

Cicevfl,  Quintus,  iii.  tA*,  ITS.  Be- 
sieged hy  Ambiotia,  iii.  ft,  Cztai  relieio 
him.  ib. 

Cr*rfMi,  i    16t. 

Citicia,  Cicero's  beha-vioar  Iftere  as  frs- 
cuuiul,  iii.  367. 

Ci/ici<i»  pirates,  Ihcir  strength  andndr 
city,  iii.  388.  SB9.  Reduced  by  Poarr}. 
391. 

Cilltt,  Ptolemy's  general,  defeated  bJ 
taken  prisoner  l)y  Demetrius,  iii.  2BS. 

Cinticr,  Alrtilius*  Metrllus,  or  M,  T^ 
lius  Cimber,  lays  hold  on  Caiar's  nbt. 
which  u  a  signal  for  the  rest  lo  jtrsie,  w 
53,54. 

Cin^ir  and  Tentones  itiTsde  Italy  wsk 
an  arni_>  of  three    hundred  Ihoosasd  ■«:. 

ii.    53. W  hence     their    nuae.    li.  Ai 

Invade  the  country  ol  the  Nortus,  H 
Defeat  Ccpio,  55.  Their  order  of  batilr. 
63,  64.  Their  first  ranks  fastened  to  c<ct 
other  with  cords,  65.  The  desperate  k»- 
baviour  of  their  women  upvu  defeat,  ib. 

Cimmrriaa  Bosphorus,  passed  b*  tbeAaa- 
ions,  I.  56. 

Ci»«en'<mi,  pass  from  the  harden  of  lU 
northern  ocean,  by  the  Palus  Mrotis.  ate 
Asia  Minor,  u.  51.  Their  original  e«»- 
try  so  dark  and  dismal,  that  Homer  limn 
took  the  image  of  hell,  ib. 

Cimm,  the  ton  of  Miltiades  and  He{» 
pyle,  daughter  to  king  Olorus,  ii.  liJ,  la 
his  youth  not  unlike  his  grand- falber,  wk« 
got  the  title  of  Coalemos  for  his  sinpidiiy 
and  indiscretion,  ib.  Yet  has  >«mctbiii( 
gener..os  and  sincere  in  his  behaviour,  ib. 
Accused  of  a  criminal  eommerce  with  his 
sister  Elpinice.  ib.  Callias  marries  Elp«- 
nice,  and  (lays  liet  father's  6ne.  154.  Cf 
mon  has  hit  luislresses  Asteria  and  MaMn, 
ih.     Marries  lloUicc  the  daughter  of  £* 
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ryptolcinul,  ib>  His  great  atuchnitrnt  tu 
her  while  ilie  livei,  mid  surtow  fur  hei 
death,  ib.  Equal  111  cuurage  tu  MittiadcK, 
uid  111  prudence  to  Theintstocles^  and  an 
lioiieiter  man  than  cither  of  ihiiu,  Ib. 
Ouc  u(  the  lii>t  (o  try  the  forluiie  of  Aihciis 
at  ica,  ii[ian  the  invasion  ul'  Xerxes,  tbi. 
DiMiiigiii«iics  hiitiselfin  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamii,  lb.  The  people  brgiu  to  be  wearer 
of  THemisCoclcs,  and  »ilh  pleasure  receive 
Ciinoci  (iitu  the  aduiiiiistratiun,  ib.  Ari>> 
tides  coiitiihutcs  tu  his  uilvancement.  lb. 
Comaiands  at  sea  fur  the  Athcniaas,  and 
draws  the  allies  fruin  Pnusuiiias,  not  by 
forcr,  but  by  his  obligm;!  uiaiiiiers,  ib. 
Defeats  ihe  Persians  in  Thrace,  and  re- 
duces thoir  general  Butei  to  such  ettre- 
inily,  thai  be  burns  the  city  of  Eiun,  and 
perishes  ir.  ihe  tlames,  136.  Plants  there 
■  culuny  of  AllK'niuns,  and  erects  three 
mjtbte  hi'rm:v  ni  mriuary  uf  his  victory. 
The  iuscnpiiuns  upon  ihe  hermz,  ib.  Co- 
lonises Aiuplri|hili>.  l.)7.  Takes  Scyros, 
and  ilcari  the  ,£gfan  sea  of  pirtiles,  ib. 
DiKovcrs  the  remains  rf  Ttieseos  in  Scy- 
ros, and  carries  them  with  great  suleinnity 
to  Athens,  IStt.  Cjurnes  instituted  at 
Athens  on  that  occatiun,  ib.  Ciiaon's 
talent  for  singing,  ib.  His  division  of  the 
booty  lakcu  >t  Sestos  and  Ityaantiuoi,  ib. 
Ilis  hospitality  and  bounty  to  the  pour 
ciliicns  of  Alliens.  J.i'J.  Revives  the  me- 
nory  ol  ihe  golden  age,  161).  Thuugh  so 
kind  to  tbc  people,  yet  is  of  aristocratic 
principle!,  llsO.  Opposes  Kphialles  in  hit 
■Itempt  10  abolish  the  court  uf  Areopagus, 
ib.  Ilis  noble  answer  tu  Rhocsaces  the  Per- 
sian, sshoolTcred  him  money.  He  takes  mo- 
ney, and  stiips  unmnnncd,  uf  the  allies,  in- 
stead of  obliging  them  to  serve  in  |>crsoii, 
161.  'Itiis  naturally  gives  the  Aiheuiaos  (he 
superiurily,  ib.  He  reduces  the  king  uf  Her- 
aia  so  clTcctually  that,  from  lonia  to  Pam- 
pliylia,  there  wan  not  a  Persian  standard 
to  be  seen,  ib.  Reduces  the  Pkaseliles, 
ib.  Defeats  the  Persian  fleet  in  Ihe  river 
£tirymedon,  and  takes  two  hundred  ships, 
16S.  Beats  the  Persian  land-lorces  the 
aame  duy,  ib.  Meets  the  I'hueniciao  re- 
infurcvmenls,  and  lakes  all  tlicir  ships,  ib. 
Obliges  Ihe  king  uf  Persia,  by  treaty,  not 
10  coine  within  the  Chdidunian  islands 
with  his  ships,  nor  within  a  day's  journey 
of  the  (irecian  sea  with  Ins  land- torcc>,  ib. 
^Vith  the  treasures  he  brings  home,  builds 
the  wall  ou  the  south  side  ul  Ihe  citadel, 
and  performs  other  public  works,  163. 
Reduces  all  the  Thracian  Clicrsoncsus, 
defeats  the  Thracians,  and  secures  the 
gulden  mines  to  the  .Athenians,  16-1.  Is 
accused  fur  not  invading  Mnccdonia,  when 
he  had  so  fair  an  oppuriunity,  ib.  Ac- 
quitted through  KIpinice's  application  la 
Fcnclo,  ib.   f  ciiclet,  dunog  the  abseucc 


of  Ciiuun,  contracts  the  jurisdiction  o(  the 
Areopagites,  and  brings  almost  all  causes 
bclore  ihe  people,  ib.  Cimon,  at  his  re- 
turn, uitempls  to  restore  that  jurisdiction, 
hut  in  vain,  165.  The  friendship  that  sub- 
sisied  between  Cimonand  the  Lacedzmo- 
luaiis,  ib.  The  names  lie  gave  his  sonsj 
ib.  The  I.acedxmonians,  after  the  earth- 
quake, apply  loihc  AtheniiDs  for  tuccoors 
against  the  Heluis  and  Messeuians,  166. 
Ciniun  murclies  to  their  relief,  ib.  Hil 
adveiilure  on  Ins  return  at  Corinth,  ib. 
The  Lacedu:inanlaiu  call  lU  the  Athenians 
n  second  time,  and  aflernards  dismiss  their 
troops,  without  employing  lliera,  167.  The 
Athenians  l>ani>h  Ciiuoii  and  declare  war 
against  the  Lacedxmoiinins,  ib.  Ciiaon's 
friends  distinguish  themselves  in  the  battle 
of  Tanagra,  and  he  is  recalled,  167.  lie 
makes  peuce  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lscedxinonians,  ib.  Fits  out  a  Beet  of 
two  hundred  sail  to  carry  the  war  a  second 
time  into  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  ib.  Presagel 
of  his  death,  168.  Defeats  the  Persiaa 
fleet  on  the  A-iatic  coast,  J69.  Conceives 
a  design  to  overturn  that  whole  empire,  ib. 
Casts  anchor  before  Cyprus,  ib.  Sends 
persons  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.ih,  Tlio  god  declares  that  Cimon 
is  already  with  him,  ib.  He  dies  during 
the  iK'ge  ot  Citiuiii,  ib.  Had  given  ordera 
that  the  ulfacrs  should  sail  home  with  the 
fleet,  and  in  lljc  mean  lime  conceal  his 
death,  ib.  The  last  of  the  Grecian  generals 
who  did  any  thing  considerable  against  the 
barbarians,  ib.  His  roonumeat,  where,  170, 
t'imtnia,  what,  ii.  ITO. 
Cineag,  his  cunversalion  with  Pyrthiu 
cnnceruing  happiness,  ii.  <0.  Sent  by  Pyr- 
rhus  tu  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace, 
which  are  rejected,  ii.  C,<lls  Ihe  senate 
ol  Rome  an  avsembly  of  kings,  ii.  GiveS 
Faltricius  an  account  uf  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy, lb.  Sent  with  other  offers  to 
Rome,  ib.  Sent  into  Sicily,  iS. 
CinrM.  father  of  Tluillos,  iii  66. 
CingoHtut  I'arrt,,  a  friend  of  Nymphiditu, 
iii.  at.     Put  lu  death  by  Ualba,  MS. 

Cinnn,  Lucius,  though  ot  the  opposite 
party,  named  consul  by  Sylla,  upon  a  pro- 
mise to  be  true  to  his  interest,  ii.  tzO,  For- 
leits  his  oath,  ib.  Driven  out  ol  Kume  by 
UctavHis,  333.  Hires  a  person  lu  assnsti- 
nate  Pompcy  and  his  fattier,  iii.  371 
Killed  by    uu«  uf  his  own  officers,    373, 

One  uf  the  conspirators  against  Cxaar, 

iii.  34. Helvius,  a  poet,  and  friend  of 

CKsar't,  dreams  that  Crsar,  after  his  death, 
invites  him  to  supper,  iii.  436.  Goes  to 
attend  his  obsetpwes;  rfiid,  being  taken  by 
the  rubble  tot  the  other  Ciona,  is  lota  ia 
pieces,  ib. 

Cwi,  one  of  the  cities  oSetcd  to  Fhocia* 
b/  Alciutder,  lit.  71, 


CirciFu.m,  ii.  73,  ill.  36. 

Circe,  li.  6i. 

C'iireii,  i.  S90,  iii.  47. 

rirew  Ftaminiui,  ii.  108. Ufaiimiii, 

i.  76. 

CirrifotMin,  «  rilltge  in  the  teiritorjr  of  Ar- 
pipum.whercMatiutorigiiiatly  lited.ii.  44. 

Cirrha,  i.  164. 

Citnu  tnd  Ephiiltri  imprisoucd  bj 
Atciander,  ii.  484. 

Ciuufa,  a  fuuntain  whose  wiiirr  was  like 
wine ;  Bacchus  laid  to  have  hccn  waslied 
in  it  itnmedialeljr  aner  Im  birth,  ii.  Ii)6. 

riJiirij,  or  Turban,  iii.  4T0.  n. 

CUIucrvn,  Mount,  i.  5-16. 

Citium,  ii.  169. 

Civic  C'rouK,  the  reward  ■mon^t  flie 
Ttomans  for  u>ing  the  life  u(  a  ciliacii, 
i.  S78. 

Cldtlia,  twiiDi  Ike  Tiber  on  hoiirback, 
i.  SOS.  An  rqaeslriaii  tlattic  o(  her  in  the 
Via  Sacra,  S04. 

Clariut,  river,  i.  181. 

CUn%,  temple  there  plundered  b;  the 
piratei,  iii.  389, 

C/sjlt'i/iHin,  i,  AOj. 

Claaiiia,  daughter  of  Appint   CUiiilius, 
betrothed   to  Tiberiut  Gracchas,  in.  184. 
Dangliier  of  FuNia,  nurricri  to  Au- 
gustus Czsar,  iii  S33. 

Clamlii,  account  of  that  family,  i   tO.V, 

Cleutiiui,  the  emperor  sets  earthen  ves. 
mIs  before  Vinius,  alter  he  had  stolen  une 
of  plate,  iii.  5«0. See  Jp;iiiu. 

CUtutui.     See  ^ppiui. 

Ctnamtntc,  i.  117,  ii.' S5. 

Clanelus,  son  of  Cleomedon,  iii.  !96. 

CltnHiridtt,  Pericles  bribes  him  to  with- 
draw the  Lacedxiuoninn  forces,  i.  ^89. 
Is  sentenced  tit  death,  and  flies  I'ruiii  Lace- 
dcmon,  ib.      Father  M  (jylippus. 

CUtinthet,  his  obtervatiuii  upon  Socralcs 

and  Alcibiadei,  i.  336. Frcedmaii  and 

physician  nf  Catn  llie  y'»ing<!<'i  >>>■  137. 

C'leurrAnf,  sent  ambassndor  by  Hhilip 
to  I'bcbrs,  iii.  XJ9.— The  Lacedemo- 
nian general,  ordered  lo  obey  Cyrus,  iii, 
434,  Mi>  nvrr  cautious  advice  lo  Cyrus, 
4S6.  Ruins  the  whole  nSitir  by  a  bad  dia* 
pnsitiuii  ol  tlia  Ureulis,  lu. 

Ctemtnci),  a  temple  dedicated    to   that 
.  virtue  in  hnnont  of  Ctrsar,  iii.  46. 

Cf<«6is  and  Biion,  |ireierred  in  point  of 
liappincis  by  Soh.n,  lo  Crasui,  i.  18?. 

Cte'<huU,  dauiihtcr  at  Cy'on,  and  mo- 
ther of  Drmostlicncs,  iii.  218.  n. 

Cttncritui  cuiuproinises  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Alheniaiis   and  Spanuns,  as  to 
rrecring  a  trophy,  i.  309, 316. 
0«rfes,  (Oil  of  Ilyllos  ii.  7. 
CUomatitit  ihr    l.acrda:moiiian,   one  of 
AleiundrrS  diviiietSi  ii.  494. 

CItomtiiciiu,  kin;  of  Sparta  in  the  room 
•I  hia  fathcr-iu-luw,  LcoDidai,  who  is  dc- 


postd,  iii.  HW.  Takes  refogr  a  lU 
temple  of  Neptnne,  411.  His  wife  Of 
lonis,  who  had  before  (ittcnded  hei  tiUrr 
in  hit   banislimeDt,    now    gors   iato  cin 

with  him,  413. Succeeds  Agrsipulivtirf 

is  snnt  with  an  wmy  into  n<rotia,  i  4i\ 
487.  Killed  in  the  battle  ot  L^uclia,  iil 
339. 

CItomedn  the  AttypaUnsian,  acnaalrf 
his  gigantic  strength,  i.  89.  Ol  b'u  h»iji 
vannhin^- after  his  death,  ib.  Tlie  prie«r« 
of  .'\pollo  calls  hitu  the  last  uf  the ber«(\99L 
CItomtilm,  lined  by  llie  Atbeaaok  Iil 
38«. 

Oriinears  the  Athenian,  ii.  9t.^^TW 
Spartan,  one  ol  the  arbicraton  ktwns 
the  Aihcnians  and  Mcgarensiaos,  i.  (SI 

Sou  of  Leonida!>,  niamcs  Ajialii  Ik 

widow  of  Agis,   iii.    153.      His  cbincm. 
ib.     Dimajisficd  at  the  preraiiing  auasRS 
ofSpnrla,  il>.    fnstructed  in  the  Stoic  p^r 
losophy  hy  Sphxrus,  ib.     .Sounds  .Xrum 
about  hiinginp  back  the    Spartan  twmi  r  • 
lion  to   Its  first  principles,     |.V».     Thiti. 
war  would  furnish  the  best  opposiaaiiT  l» 
the  esccution  of  his   dcu^ns,    ib.     S^ics 
Aihrtu-nm,    Ij.f.       ^Vaicfars  the  laMitm 
of  Aratus,  ib.     He   is    recalled   ftva  kt- 
radia  by  the  ephori,  ib.      Sent  iwl  tpi», 
ib.     Takes  Methydrinni,  in  the  lemlonn 
of  Argos,  ib.    The  Achieans  inarch  tfnati 
him  wilh  an  army   greatly  superior  to  his. 
under  Ihr    command  of    Arisromachas.  ih. 
Yci    Amtus   prcvema     their    fighting,  itn 
Cleomrnes  Roes    fu   the  aasistaoce  of  tk< 
Kleans  against  the    Achmna   and   dcfesfs 
the  latter  at  Lycl-uro,  156.     Aratus  aakn 
a  sudden  movement  In  Alaniioea,  and  tairs 
it,     ib.       Cleomci.es    recalls    Archidano 
Iruin  exile,  who  is  su<>n  after  treachcmsiy 
ilaiii,  ib.     Bribes  the  epiiuri  to  prnaitteo 
lu  renew  the  war,  ib.      Defeats  tjie  Act*- 
uns    near    Lcuctra,    and      kills     Lvaiadcs, 
137.      Persuades  his   father-in  Iaw'.Mrnr 
tunus  III  j'lin  him  in  rndeavooring  to  brat 
the  yoke  of  the  vpliori,  and  to  prorare  «i 
ci|ii«)  iliviniju  ol   lands,  ib.      ltriBarlsl>:t 
Urcum  uf  une  of  llie  rphori  in   ihr  Icnplt 
of  PaiipliT,  ib,     CIriimenea  lakes  Hens 
and  AlsE4,    t»o   cities  belon((ini;  to  i.St 
Acbzau    Iriiguc,    ib.      Returns    suddnilf 
Kith  a  small  pariy.  and  kills  all  ilie  epUn 
ctceptoiie,  l.i8.     Agesilaus,  »ho  was  lU 
•iirviving  one,  makes    his   appvaniuce  ito 
iirtt  dsy,  and   is  spared,    ih.      C\romttm 
hauishes  eighty  ol'the  most  ohnos inus  ciii- 
aeiis,  I.W.     His  speech  to   the    peopl.-  m 
juMitiaation  of  his  proceediii|;s,  ib.     lit 
.Mirrenders  his  own  estate  into    (lie  public 
slucJi,  llil).    Divides  the  lands,  ib.     Fills  up 
ilirHunbcr  of  citie«,  ib.     Forma  lbe\oaili 
according  to  tht  discipline  of  Lycarnis.  ib. 
Takes  his  brother  Kiiclidas  for  his  Bartacr 
in  the  throne,  ib.    llavages  the  Irmlants 
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of  Afrgiilopalii,  without  %ny  opposition 
from  the  Achziiu,  ib.  I>  >  pattern  oT  nt- 
briei;,  161.  \Vh>t  kind  of  tabic  he  kept 
for  stringers,  ib.  The  Manlinrans  put 
Ihffnu'Irca  under  bit  prolecttoit,  16^2.  He 
defcati  the  Achaeaiit  at  Djmei^  ib.  Insitti 
on  being  uppomlrd  to  (he  comiDBiid  of  tbe 
league,  ib.  Iii>  itckneu  bicaks  his  mea- 
surct,  183.  AratuSj  oa(  of  cti>y  lu  Clro- 
raeuei.iiivitei  Aniigimuiintorchipoiinesav 
ib  Cleoioeact,  declares  war  agtiiiut  the 
AcltXanit  Iti-I.  I'aket  Pcllene,  l^heneum^ 
nnd  Penli'leum',  comet  upon  Argot  at  the 
lime  of  the  Nemean  gaiuci,  and  takrs  it, 
ib.  and  165.  Makes  hiniielf  master  of 
Cleonae  and  Phlius.  ib.  The  Curiiithiani 
invite  kiiu  into  ihrif  city>  it>.  Ur  iiivrMs 
Ihc  citadel,  which  was  in  the  liands  uf  the 
AcheaiiJi  is.  Fortifier  the  Oneun  nujun- 
laitu,  166.  Anligoutis,  afier  screral  rain 
atteiupit,  gets  into  I'clufionnrsus,  by  meaai 
of  ■  defecliuo  of  the  Arrives,  167,  Cleo- 
mrnes  retiict  to  defend  Lacoiiia,  ib.  His 
wife  Agialis  dies,  16B.  Ptuleiny  pronii^es 
him  succours,  ib.  Hit  iiiotKer  and  chil- 
dren are  sent  hostai;cA  into  Kg^'pt,  ib.  lie 
•nfriincliitet  a  nunOer  of  the  heluts,  169. 
Makes  a dirersion  against  the  progrcH  of 
the  Macedonian  arms,  by  surprising  Me- 
galopolis, 170.  Makes  two  eicuntoni  in- 
to tbe  territories  of  Argot,  171.  Is  forced 
to  action  for  want  ol  money,  IT.S.  De- 
feated and  ruined  in  ihi-  battle  of  Scllasia, 
ib.  Takes  ship  at  Gylhiunii  ib.  and  174. 
Anilgonuf  bchaict  to  the  Spartans  with 
great  hiitaaiiity,  ih.  Therycioo  c&horts 
Clrouieiies  to  kill  hiintelf,  and  soon  after 
acts  the  eiample,  ih,  Cleonienes't  an- 
awer,  175.  He  tails  to  Egypt,  where  Flo- 
iemy  Eocrgetct  treats  him  with  some  de- 
gcee  of  generotiiy,  lb.  Ptolemy's  tucces- 
aor,  being  a  weak  pri  ice,  touo  begins  to 
look  upon  lino  wilh  an  ctil  eye,  176.  He 
desires  only  a  sliip  to  carry  him  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  is  reluK'd  it,  ib.  and  177.  Tlic 
great  injury  dune  him  by  Nicagoras  the 
Mrsseuiaii,  177  and  178.  He  it  confined  (o 
liis  aparlQienI,  ib  Hr  ge<s  out  ofcoiifine- 
meiil  by  a  stratagem,  179,  Alter  gre'it 
^ierti»us  of  valour  in  the  streets,  he  £nds 
it  impossible  to  escape,  and  therefore  kills 
himself,  ih.  Hi<  frier.ds  drtpalch  tlieni. 
telvca  will:  hiiii,  ib.  Plaleisr  puK  hit  n>o- 
therand  children  tu  death,    lUU. 

C'e««  the  Athenian  accnsea  Pericles,  i. 
698.  His  eitraT<i;ant  action  in  speaking 
ill.  SU.  Hit  cliuiacter,  U'2*.  Uellectt 
oil  Niciat,  and  h^ivin^  the  command  given 
him,  returns  ticloriuut,  1t!>.  Trouble- 
•OBie  in  the  admiu»ir«tion,  Ib.      Is  killed 

in  b:<ille,  ttb. Uf  Halicarnastas,  com- 

potet  all  'jraiiou  fur  Lysaud>-r,  containing 
argUMi'':iis  t'jr  making  the  kings  of  Sparta 
•Iwtive,  ii.    104. rUe   Dytanliue,  his 


esteem  for  Phocion,    iii.  67 Oneof  th* 

tyrants  of  Sicymi,    iii.    475. i.  SIli 

iot),  and  ill.  166. 

ClcmiJa,   iii.  t91. 

Cletni/ce,  of  Byuntiumi  come*  with 
great  reluctance  towards  rlie  bed  of  Pau- 
sanias,  king  of  Spartn,  aud  is  liiailvertentlj 
killed  by  him,  ii.  1.V3.  He  seeks  meant 
of  expiation,  and  invokes  her  ghost,  ib. 
The  answer  she  made  him,  ib. 

C/eonyntui,  of  Sparta,  stirs  up  tlie  Tke- 
bans  against  Demetrius,  but  on  tiiiit  prince's 
approach,  withdraws,  iii.  509.  Hu  wife 
unfaithful  to  him,  i.  ,t5.  Calls  in  Pyrrhos, 
auti  advises  him  to  attack  Sparta  iramcdi* 
alely ;   but    tl.at  advice  is  not  listened  to, 

and  Pyrrliiis  tails,    33    and  35. Son  of 

Spho<lrias,  laviiuriie  of  Archidamus,  son  of 
Agesilaus,  iii.  353.  His  valour  and  death, 
539. Fnihcrof  Leonidas,  iii.  l39. 

CUopaUr,  comiuauda  fur  Aratut  in  Aero- 
Corinth,  in.  504. 

Ocn/iiitrs,  CxMr  andertakes  the  ilifyp- 
tian  war  for  her  sake,  iii.  40.  Cxsar  sends 
for  her.  and  she  contrives  to  be  conveyed 
to  him  in  a  carpel,  ib.  Cxsar  reconciles 
her  to  her  brother,  ib.  Her  brother  is  lost 
inanaciion  upon  the  Nile.  41.  (Caesar  de- 
cMres  her  qoeenof  Egypt,  and  huatonbj 
her,  named  C'csario,  lb.  Comiuanded  tu 
appear  before  Antony,  335.  Her  msgnifi- 
ceui  sprit,  and  the  charms  of  her  convcr- 
•ation,  3J6.  On  a  fishing  party,  putt  ■ 
salt  fish  uu  Autuoy's  hook,  and  tells  bin 
that  kings,  not  fish,  were  his  game,  338. 
Dresses  in  the  babil  cf  the  goddess  Iiia, 
356.  Supplies  Antony  with  ships,  money, 
and  provuions,^').  Jealous  of  the  honours 
paid  Uctavia  at  Athens,  357.  Aotonv 
loses  maiiy  friends  on  lier  arcount,  ib.  Per* 
siiades  Antony  to  Aght  Octavius  by  tea, 
360.  Ruins  Antony  by  her  flight,  lor  the 
draws  bun  alter  her,  Mi.  Forms  a  scheme 
to  retire  into  the  farthest  parts  of  the  east, 
365.  Makes  an  eiperimcnt  of  several 
poisonous  drugs,  ib.  and  venomous  animaJs, 
ib.  Builds  several  monuiuenis  at  rcposi- 
liiriet  of  ber  wealth,  ib.  Draws  up  An- 
tony liajl  dead  mlu  one  ol  I  hem,  370w 
Srurd  by  Proculcius,  371.  Her  iulcntiun 
to  starve  bersell  tu  death,  ib.  Anguuua 
visits  her,  ib.  Her  address  to  the  guds  at 
Antony's  tomb.  37r-3.      Wniet  ii  letter  to 

Augusiut,  and  diet,  ib. And  Alexander, 

twins  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra,  iii.  34?. 
Clrupatra   marries  prince   Juba.  the  hiilo- 

rian,     375. Daughter  of '  A[itbridata>, 

and  wife  of  Tigrauet,  ii.  191. Wife  of 

Philip,  ii.  45i. Sister  tu  Aleunder  lh« 

Great,  ii.  3IU. 

CltepliaHa,  llie  Atheniwi,  ditliuguisfac* 
himself  by  liit  bratery,  iii.  67. 

CitffiHuntia,  OIK  uf  tb«  twus  of  Tfarmit- 
tuilvs,  1.  Vi6. 
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CUtphylut,  Hoiii>t'«  pocuii  prcKr*ed  bjr 
bit  |>niiteiil;,  i    lUU. 

CUoptatifmug,  Anliochti9  mirries  bis 
daughter  in  Eub<ra,  i.  M6. 

Cleora,  wife  of  Agcsilutis,  iii.  318. 
Clrpiydra,  a  tuuiilsm    in    the  citadel  uf 
Alheni,  iii    Ml. 

Clidtmus,  ibe  hi&torian,  i.  50,  and  S35. 
Clientt,    the   people     dislingiiisiird    intu 
patroni  and  clienli  bj  Rumului,  i.  7 1, 

CUmaXt  clifTs  of,  under  Ahich  Alexander 
marches  b;  the  Pamphylian  sea,  ii.  46>. 
Ctineiu,  a  friend  of  Svlun's,  i.  169. 
Cliaiiii,  father  of  Alcibiadrs,  gains  ho- 
nour in  the  sea  fifclu  near  Aneniisium,  i. 
6i.  n.  332.     Falls  in    the    lialtle  of  Co- 

ronca,  ib. Father  of  Aratus,  one  of  the 

two  chief  magistrates  of  Sicyoa,  iii,  SOU, 
KiKcrt  by  Abaiitidas,  ib. 

Ctiathcnei,  son    of  Alcma^on,  expels   the 
Phislralidi!,  andcsiabliihesihc  deraucracy 
at  Athens,  i.  S71. 
Clilomachut,  iii,  iii. 
Clitoriani,  how  Satis  ac(]uils    himself  of 
bis  pmmise  to  iheni,  i.  97. 

Cliiut  saves  the  life  of  Alciander,  il. 
t59.  Ill  omen  while  he  is  sacrificing,  494. 
Bckaves  rudely  to  Alexander,  anil  is  kill- 
ed by  bini,  ib.     The  king  incunsotuble  fur 

his  death,  495,  and  496. Ciirtics  I'lio- 

cion  and  bis  friends  as  prisoners  tu  Athens, 

iii.  83, SetTonl  to  Brutus,  ni.  446, 

Cle<Ja  and  hats  of  purple,  the  most  ho- 
oourable  marks  of  tbe  prince's  regard 
amongst  the  Macedooiaus,  ii.  SiO. 

Clitdia.  sister  of  Clodius  and  wife  of  I,u- 
cullus,  divorced  fur  injuring  tver  husband's 

bed,  iii.  181. Called  Quatlranteria,  and 

why,  ill.  261. 

Clodius,  I'ublius,  raises  a  mutiny  in  the 
army  against  LucutI us,  ii.  W4.  His  infa- 
mous charucirr,  iii.  mo.  Insults  Fuiupey, 
ill.  408.  Intrigues  with  Poinpeia,  Cicsar'a 
wife,  or  aUciapIs  al  least  lu  do  ii,  iii.  9. 
Accused  oF  impiety  and  incest,  but  ac- 
quitted,iii.  ]3,and  tfcl.  Elected  tribune  of 
the  people,  ib.  Causes  great  disturbance 
in  Rome,  lUO.  and  '^62.  For  the  soke  of 
being  made  tribune,  descends  from  a  pa- 
trician into  o  plebeian  family,  108.  Sends 
Cato  to  Cyprus,  110.  Prosecutes  and  bft- 
nishes  Cicero,  tOi,  Bums  Cicero's  houses, 
364.     Killed  by  Milo  i66. 

CJodius  Ctabcr,  the  ptxtur,  scut  against 
Spartacus,  ii.  %M. 

Clodius,  the  husband  of  Fulvla,  who 
nflerwards   was   married    1u    Antony,     iii. 

317. Cues    in  disguise  from    Lcpidus's 

camp   to  Antony,  iii.  .S3I. Ccfsus,  the 

Antiochian,  his  advice  to  Nympbidius,  iii, 

•)il, lUurcr  commands   in   Africa,   iii. 

617.  Deliberates  about  assuming  the 
impttial  title,  ib.  Slain  by  Trcbouwaus, 
6IS. 


CMeitt,  a  name  of  ibc  BauichsDals,  ii.  4f 

ClirlM.     See  C'ifllin. 

ClusiaHt,  brsiei;;,''!  by  ibe  GauU,  i.  t-17. 
The  Human  ainbH!ka«tor  on  that  occasK« 
unjustly  curu.nlli  bostilitic*  agaioH  Ik 
Gauls,  848. 

Clymenr,  r.  6S, 

Cnacu»i,  •  rivrr  ill  Sparta,  nearakici 
the  senate  used  to  meet,  called  also  Ocasa. 
i.  lOi 

Cnidioiis,  ii.  61. 

Cnidiit,  i.  S57. 

ChiVui.  See  all  the  C»m\s  MmimUt 
family  names. 

Cmilemos,  a  name  given  to  Ciaao,  ik 
grandfather  of  Cimon  tbe  AtbcoMa  gnc- 
ral,  li.  I9J. 

Cxcius,  Otho's  brother's  ton,  iii.  SW. 

Cock,  on  what  occasion  tlie  Lactdzae- 
nians  ottered  one  in  sacrifice,  iii.  S<S.  1 
golden  cock  carried  on  tliepoiot  of  aspes, 
457. 

CoclcM.     Sae  Horatius. 

Corfnu,  i.  56.  is.  Solon  docendfd  &<■ 
him,  f30. 

C<iflMyria,  giyen  bjr  Antony  to  Cleopa- 
tra, 1.  157. 

farlia,  wife  of  Sy  lla,  divcrced,  becaaaa 
she  was  barren,  li.   116. 

Cc/iuj,  one  of  Carbo'a  oflScen,  iii.  Sl<> 
The  orator,  iii.  868. 

Coffins,  two  of  atone  aade  for  Naaa. 
one  for  his  body,  and  tbe  other  fat  ia 
books,  i.    149 

Cohi'Tts,     Sea  Prtetorum. 

Coin,  that  of  Persia  atamped  with  tic 
Geure  of  an  nrcber ;  hence  Ageailaos  says 
lie  wat  driven  out  ut  Asia  by  tbirfy  Iboo- 
sund  archers,  iii.  346. 

C.^IcAis,  iii.  S97, 

Calios,  I.   16U. 

Collalinus,  Tarquinius,  the  busbaad  el 
Lucretia,  chusen  consul,  i.  189.  .Accused 
of  favouring Tarquio,  193.  I^a^i  doim  Ika 
cunsul.ite,  ib- 

Colline  Gati-,  i.  136  and  ?3f. 

Colonies,  ibc  advantage  of  tbgae  acBt 
out  Iv  Pericle»,  i.  .50. 

Colmi's,  a  town  oo  called,  i.  610.  Pro- 
bably should  be  written  Coruni»,  ib.  a. 

Colop'iiiiiiuiii,  restored  to  liberty  by  La- 
cullus,  it.  17t. 

Colitstiu  of  Hercules,   i.  Sf4. 

CoU  sncitficcd  by  the  Thebans,  t.  487. 

CoJyHiis,  iii.  i-Jd. 

Cu/nc(/y,  iii.  4?7.     The  ancient,  tB5.  «. 

Cuoiel,  a  Urge  one  appeared  lur  acvea 
nights  i«fter  the  death  of  Carsar,  iii,  56. 

CvHiiiii,  atchun  whea  Pisistraioa  ttecttd 
his  ly runny,  i    187. 

Cominius,  the  consul,  besieges  CortuU,  !• 
374.  Beats  the  Volsciuus,  ib.  Spedu  in 
praise  M  Caius  iM.ircius,  376.  Oives  bitf 
Uie  laroarae  of  Curiulauus,  S77. 
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Comitiumi  a  place  in  Roiut-  where  eler- 
tiont  were  held,  and  otiicr  public  tmaincss 
transacted,  i.  72.    Wdy  so  called,  82. 

Commagenc,  iii.  54i,  tind  407. 

0>mmunitft  of  goods  in  Sntiirn's  time ; 
Cimon's  libcralti;  ivteinblcd  it,  ii.  ICO. 

Campatties,  the  ppopk*  of  K»riii:  dmlri- 
butcd  into  cnmpjniei  by  Numa,  according 
(0  thtir  trader,  i.  144. 

Compariutnt  and  Simi/if«;  uf  the  farmiti){ 
of  a  conimonwedUh  tu  'he  stuppin^  ar.d 
uniting  of  inMfl  badir-^  in  Che  xu'.cr,  1. 
601.  Of  I'yrrhmto  pi>:iiiuesHT,  ii.  3'/.  Of 
ambitiuui  mm  lu  Iiidn,  iii.  13B.  The 
rage  of  tyranny  rln«.|irrd  in  the  iird>'ur 
of  youthful  indnl^ecK'c^.  as  irm  is  softened 
in  the  fire,  iii.  3I*j.  The  precipitate  steps 
of  returning  freedom  cuni;»'ired  v*  the  rash 
use  of  ivtummK  health,  11.  The  jevete 
though  necpn&ary  nie.iMiie»  of  adiitiuistra* 
lion  compored  to  the  bandages  (it  *iirgeuns, 
ii.  i\6.  Alcibiad's  cniii)j;ircd  to  the  land 
of  Egypt,  145.  Ot  biograpfiy.  lo  (wttrait 
painltng,  ii.  44li.  01  the  .Maiedonian 
army,  allei  th«  drnili  of  .Vlciiindtr,  to  Po- 
iypheiuui,  after  Ins  eyt-  was  put  out,  5\4 
The  great  councils  of  a  stale  compared  to 
anchors,  i.  174.  The  constituent  ptru  of 
an  army  to  those  of  the  human  body,  1, 
437.  Ovcr-cautnius  gL-ncrals  tn  litnoruus. 
physicians,  5^4  The  S(iarlan  phnlnnx  to 
»  fierce  BtnmBi  ercclioe  bis  bristles,  554. 

Concure  mirrors,  the  vestal  rirgiiLs  rccn- 
Tcred  fire  by  thciii,  wl<rii  iheirs  happnied 
tu  be  eitmguishrd,  i.  l.')7. 

Coiicrplinn  and  dcliirery  supposed  to  b* 
Assisted  by  being  struck  with  linings  in  the 
feast  of  the  Lupercalia.    See  LupcraiHa, 

Concord,  a  teinpie  built  tu  her,  i.  X69, 
iii.  1 11. 

Conidttt,  tutor  to  Thcstiw,  i.  4.'?. 

Cmurn,  the  Athenian  pencral,  di-fealed 
by  Ly lander  at  iEgoj  Polamos,  i.  367. 
Defeats  llic  Spadant  near  Cnidus,  ii.  466. 
Kills  tlieic  admiral  Pisander,  iii.  347.  Re- 
builds the  lung  walls  ol  Aihcni   with   tlie 

Persian   moniry,  3.W. Takis  an  unfair 

•dtautagc,  with  respect  to  the  public,  of 
Solon's  friendship  for  hiiu,  i.  iliS. 

Con^iiion  hurni  the  body   of  Pliocion, 

iii.  84. 

Coiucioice,  teirori  nf,  upon  Marias,  ii. 
79.     On  Pnusanias,  iii.  ibb. 

Caniidiia  tells  Cx'snr  he  i<  aecur*  in  the 
armour  of  uld  ii:e,  iit.  13, 

Conipirocy  against  Cztar,  iii.  423.  Of 
Catiline,  4t,and  102 

Cmsualia,  a  feait  amongst  the  Komans, 
i.  77. 

C'imiulf ,  when  one  of  them  was  first  chosen 
out  of  the  pleticiam,  i.  197.  n. 

Crmtui,  ihe  god  of  counsel,  whuse  altar 
^mulus  pretended  to  Gud  tuidcr  ground, 


i.  76      Kri't  covered,  except  during  the 
equestrian  games,  ib. 

Copilliii,  chief  of  the  Tectofagje,  taken 
prisoner  by  ^ylla,  ii.  112. 

Cooa,  II.  358. 

CiipnniiM.  .^jvernor  for  ihu  nomanil  in 
Carrn,  ii  il4.  Hcceiires  Crassus  tntu  the 
town  Jlirr  his  detcat,  ib. 

Corevne,  .Ariadne's  nurse,  i.  .52.- 

Cnrcijra,  an  islniid  of  considerable 
strength,  i.  ^94.  I'yrrlius  gains  it  by  niar- 
tiHE*'.  iii.  568.  Tile  dispnlr  bt'tween  its  in- 
hnliitnnts  and  the  city  of  Coriulh  deturmin- 
cd  b\  Thciuistucles,  230. 

CariijifiK,  iii.  93. 

Core,  daughter  of  .\idoneus,  king  of  the 
Mnlusftians,  i.  61. 

Ct'tjiiiiitin,  iii.  M>. 

Ooriiitfi,  its  regard  fur  liberty,  i.  333- 
Why  calk- J  the  Fcltrn  fl/Grecce,  iii.  486. 
Cohiniscd  by  Czsar,  46. 

Cnrinthtaus,  what  claim  llie  Athenians 
had  upon  ihetn  at  Ihe  Isthmian  games,  i. 
M,  (Colonise  Syracuse,  i,  333,  u.  Assist 
the  Syracusans,  334  For  which  purpose 
tticy  choose  Timoleon  general,  and  S4.>nd 
supplies  alter  liiiu,  ib.  Their  war  with  Ike 
Curcyteans,  2'Jl. 

rurialonui,  Caius  Marciiis,  of  an  illus- 
tiioiis  family,  i.  3ii9.     firought  up  by   his 
mother  in  her  widuivlioud,  ib.     His  excel- 
lent genius  not  snthcu^ntly  cultivated,  lb. 
HiV  hernic  »treiij>lh  iaiprused  by  eMTci»c, 
ih.    Mnki-s  hu  lirtt  ca  npiigu  wlicn  I'lirquin 
wai  endcuvouring  to  re  establish  himself, 
ib.     (jams  8  ci^ic  crown  in  tlie  decisive 
buttle,  .S70.     Hit  alfcctinnale  nllcniion  to 
his  mother  VulnmniQ,  371.      Lives  in  llie 
Same  house  with  her  after  he  is  iiiamcd,  ib. 
The  conmions  apply  to  the  senate  (or  rrlicf 
avamsl  the  usurers,  ib.    Relief  is  pfuinised 
them  before  the  Subiiic   war,    but  denied 
after  it;  and  Conolai'us,    in    paitn  ular,  is 
severe  against  them,  37'/.     The  pc-'iplr  se- 
cede to  the  sacred  mount,  •'573.    Tlie  senate 
send  lo  iheir.    tlie  most  venerable  men  of 
their  body,  and  at  the    hiini  of  tlieia  .Mc- 
nenius  Agrippa,  who  Bjdresses  them   with 
a    fatile  that  brings  ihem  (o  temper,  ib. 
Before  llicy  are  reconciled  lu  the   senate, 
they  ohiuin  tribunes  to  defend  their  rights, 
ib.      Tlic  plchcians  nnw    readily    give  lu 
tJicir    names    for    the   war,  ib.      Corioli    is 
taken,  chiefly  by   the   valour  of  Marcius, 
.'J74.      He  liasteun  tr>  assist  the  consul  C<»- 
minms  in  the  battle  witli  tlieVolscians,  37i. 
The  Volsciaus  arc   entirely   defealed,  ib, 
Coniinius  oRcrs  Marcius  llie   tenth  of  else 
spmis,  376.     Harciiis  refuses  the  offer,  tod 
only  desires  to  have  «  Volscian  rrlcaied  u> 
whom  he  waa  bound  by  Ihe  lies  of  buipiu- 
lity,  ib.     ConaiDius  gives  hua  tbe  MvaaaH 
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of  Coriolanut,  377.    Some  ebierf  «tion>  op-     lowiii,  and  Coriolauoi,  with  the  otitfi  | 


on  the  CJrsiian  and  Roman  names,  ib. 
ProTitioiii  are  txtremely  scarce  in  Rome, 
and  Ihe  Lnbuncs  Uy  hold  of  (hat  opportu- 
nitjr  In  inceiiie  Ihe  people  agaiiiit  ilie  se- 
nate, ib.  The  jwnplc  of  Vetitre  having 
tuffered  b;  a  pesiilential  ttivorder,  desire  a 
colony  from  Rome ;  and  the  Iribuaes  in- 
veigh againtt  the  n»bitity  for  sending  one, 

378.  Coriolanut  make>  an  inroad  into  the 
territories  of  Annum  with  a  body  of  Tolun- 
teers,  and  brings  off  plenty   of   provisiouj, 

379.  Standi  lor  the  cniuulihip,  and  Ihe 
people,  on  the  sight  of  hii  scars,  are  iniilined 
to  serve  hiro:  hut  Ilie  f;rcat  appearance  of 
aenalursi%his  interest  atrakcs  their  jealousy, 
ib.  Ills  resenlnicnt  tliemipoa,  380.  A 
prcat  ejuaniny  nf  breaH-cirn  is  brought  to 
Uoiiie,  and  Curiolanui  propuses  the  huliling 
up  its  price,  and  advises  the  senate  not  to 
distribute  that  graiis  which  was  a  prevnt 
Iroin  Gelon,  38t.  Ilis  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion, ib.  The  tribunes  stir  up  the  peo- 
ple, and  sumniud  CiiriolaDui  ro  answer  fur 
Che  advice  he  had  given,  SSV'.  A  tumult 
ensues,  ib.  7'he  consuls  and  senate  endea- 
vour (<>  appcasr  the  people,  ib.  The  tri- 
biiiits  insist  tliat  Curiulanui  shaJL  answer  to 
certain  arliclrs,  it).      Instead    of  the    sub-     Valeria,  as  she  waa  pravmc   iu  tte 

!  )>eoplc  ex|)ect-     of  Jupiter   Capitoliqua.     ib.         Sa 


missive  language  which  the] 
ed,  he  makes  a  haughty  ajieechi  383,    Sicr> 
nius  pripnses  sentence  of  dealh  against  Cu- 
nolauus,   ib.     The  patricians  prevent  lliu 
eiecution  of  (hat  sentence,  ib.     The  pairi- 
ciaus  (leinaiid  a  legal  trial   fur  Cnnolimus 
before  the  peoph-,  and  iiiciniiis  ai>rcpn  lo  ir, 
ib.      The  espcdilion  against   thr  .'Vntiaies 
intervenes,   ib.      Appius  Claudius  opposes 
Ihe  Sicnate's  allowing  the  peupU  a  right  of 
suffrage  Igaiml  t)iem,  304.      Ncverlhrleo, 
t'nriolanus   appfurs  (o   take    his  IrjHl,   ib. 
The  tribtmes  break  (heir  svord,  and   bring 
new  charges  ngaiiitt   hini,  ib.     They  also 
make  the  people  vote  by  t-ibes,  and  not  by 
centuries,  ib.      He  is  condemned  to  exile 
by  a  majortlT  of  three   tribes,  3Q.7.      Re- 
mains uiihi^ujbleri,  lb.    Med ilatcs  revenge; 
and,  for  ihot  purpose,  applies  to  tlie  Vol- 
•cians,  ."iSe.    His  address  In  Tiilliia  Aulidius, 
tfie     principal    man    aiuonpst    then),    acid 
hitherto   his    greatest    enemy.  38o.      He 
luecls  with  the  kindest  reception,  3S7,     A 
vcioarkable  prodigy  happens  at  Home,  ib. 
The    Romans  order  oil    the  Volsctaiis  (u 
quK  (heir  city,  on  occasion  of  some  public 
shows,  389.     The  Volscians  deraiind  res(i. 
tulion  of  the  liinds  and  ci(ics  (hey  had  test, 
and    are    answered   wrlb    a   defiance,   ib. 
Coriolanos  is  joined  in   commission  with 
Tullus,   390.      He  makes  an    inroad   into 
the  Roman  re  rrilorics,  but  spores  the  lands 
of  (lie  patricians,  ib.     The   Vulsciatit  re- 
pair to  Ihe  standar4  jn  great  ouinhers,  ib. 


marches 

several  towns,  subject  to  or  is  illav 
with  Ihe  Roiuani,  ib.  Upon  ho  ^^ 
against  LariDioin,  the  plebeians  ynm 
to  recal  bim  ;  but  from  an  ill-tincd  te» 
mem,  or  spirit  of  opp<Mitian,  tlse  poilav 
refuse  their  consent,  391.  Ue  aada 
iitmcdiatcly  towards  Hume,  and  cn^ 
only  five  miles  from  it,  39;.  fiotb^ 
and  people  send  •  deputation,  iem^ 
him  to  be  reconciled,  and  to  Ktnt 
his  naiive  country,  ib.  He  rectivtsita 
with  great  pomp,  anil  insists  oa  us* 
lions  veiy  favourable  to  the  VulscBa  * 
Gives  Ihe  Romans  thirty  days  t«  amtr 
of  them,  and  retreats,  ib.  Tallas,  ^ 
other  Volsciana,  who  envierf  bts  r»« 
cabal  against  him,  ib.  Curiolanas  ipit 
the  interval  in  haraasing  the  a]he»iirB« 
39.1.  The  Romans  seisd  •  second  «*te* 
to  demand  more  raroutablc 
and  a  third,  consisting  of  tli* 
religion;  hut  CoriolaoBs  bid* 
accept  the  liirnier  propositioai.  m  fit^ 
for  war.  ib.  The  divin*  aasislaiia  n 
plained  by  Tl  march  to  t<e  a  nsoial  ^ 
ence,  394.      An  expedient   is  ffgemt* 

fie     M 

wilh   a  number  of    uacrona  to  VoJaMi 

(he    niulher  i.f   Coriolanus.    and  tain* 

hiT,  and  Ins  witr  Vergilia,  lo  apply lato 

inbeh.ilfoltheir  fjlliiig  country,  59i.  Tl» 

alfccliiig  meeting   beiwc<-n  CorioUaaii^ 

his   family.   396.       Voluninia's  spetck  ► 

him,  ib.       He   stands    a    long  Inaa  doa 

ib.     Volumnia  throws    Iteraelf  at  hM  fen 

and  prevails,  397.      The    effect  of  kafc- 

partiire  from  before    Rome    had  aroa » 

Vulscians,    398,    and    upon   the   Hswa, 

ib.     A  (eiiiple   ia    built    to   ll,e  fortaiss 

women,  ib.     Tullus  meditate*  thede<»« 

Conolonus,  399.      He  ts  summoned  lo  p« 

an  accoiiiit  of  his  conduct  before  tW^ 

plo  of  Aniium:  but    his  eiieoiifs.  Dot  r 

muting  him  to   be  heard,    fall   apoi  W» 

and  despatch  him  on  the  spot,  4aa     D> 

Vulsciaus  give    him    an  hoooormble  hanii 

ib.     The  liomoji  women   are  perOMltrt'J 

go  in  mourning  fur  him,  ib.      The  VUscM 

quarrel  wilh  the  jEq„i,    if^j,  f^^^^,  ^ 

allies,  about  the    clmice    of  a  general,  ib 

1  hey  fighi  a  great  baf.le  with  Ihe  Ruwa, 

in  which  Tullus  fulls,  ajid  they  are  ledatrt 

(a  the  obedience  of  Ruioe.    400.     Coni» 

rison  between  him  and  .Alcibiadrs,  401. 

Coriili  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Ba- 
nians, i.  374. 

Curnri/-lree,  one  considered  as  hcm4. 
being  supposed  (u  grow  from  \i^  naff  s( 
Roniulus's  javelin,  i.  03 

CernWio,  dauglitcr    of    McleUus  Scipi^ 


Tullui  takes  purl  of  iJicni  lo  garrisuu  the    and  widutv  tif  X^ubliiu  Crauuv  nutrieil  a 
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l^oapey.  >i.  417.  Her  great  (ccoioplitli- 
■cnb,  ib.  Pier  »d  meeting  wiih  Pompey 
UMitylene,  *35.  Chargr»Ponipcjr'«de(ciit 
OA  hit  connexions  w»lh  her  ill-forlune,  ib. 
Ii  ao   tyt-mtlum  of  hii  tngical  deaih, 

440. Daughter  of  Ciuoa,  aaii  Cesar'i 

SrM  wife,  iii.  5.  --^Daaghter  of  Scipio 
Afrietnut,  mad  mother  uf  the  Gracchi,  iii. 
181.  Her  chancier,  ib.  Hit  opportu- 
■il;  to  marry  a  king,  and  declines  it,  ib. 
Ber  care  in  th»  education  of  her  >an>, 
Tiberius  and  Caiua,  whom  (heir  lather  leA 
TCr;  young.  IBS.  Rcproachei  them  with 
her  being  called  the  muihcr-iii-law  of 
£cipio,  rather  than  the  mother  uf  (he  Orac- 
cbi.  187.  The  ilatuc  erected  to  her,  and 
ita  inscription,  lOS.  The  magnaniniily  of 
her  behaviour  on  (be  untimely  death  of 
hertonik  til.  Tbe  huDourt  paid  her  in 
iKr  old  age,  ib. 

Comtlius,  one  of  Sylla'a  oScen,  bribed 
by  Cesar,  during   tbe   proscriptions,  to  let 

him  escape,  iii.  3. -Cneius,  chosen  by 

Marcellus  for  his  colleague,  li.  IT. 

ComrJiiu  Crtkegiu,  and  (juintus  Sul- 
picius,  degraded  from  tbr  priest's  office  for 
deActCucy  in  point  of  ceremony,  and  aa 
ominous  accident,  i.  303. 

Comeiitii  L'puiu,  commands  as  1  military 
tribune,  at  a  time  when  there  were  nut 
consuls,  and  has  the  honour  of  offering  up 
tbe  spoils  called  Opinu,  i.  78. 

Cornelius,  I'ubliui,  i.  130. 

Cvmeliui  balbm  binders  Cdar  from 
rising  up  to  the  senate,  iii.  49. 

CvracliuJ,  Caius,  ■  diriner  at  Padua, 
announces  ibere  the  beginning  and  iuue 
of  the  battle  uf  Pharsalia,  iii,  38. 

Cvmeliiij  DoUbttta,  an  admirer  uf  Cleo- 
patra, acquaints  her  with  Augustus's  de- 
lign  to  remote  ber  from  the  muuumcnl, 
iii.  110. 

CanseiiHs  Sfipit,  ap|iointcd  general  of 
hofM  by  Cainillus,  when  dK(aior,  i.  t.i9. 

Cimieftui  Lcntujui,  his  generous  offer  to 
Paulus  i£miliiis,  i.  318. 

Carnelius  Umla,  made  consul  by  Oc- 
tavius  in  (lie  room  ofCinoa,  li.  f7. 

Ctmtliut  SylU.     See  Sylta. 

CcrmUmt  Ncp—,  11.  113. 

Consefius  Lact,  appointed  captain  of 
Ihe  pnetoriaa  bands,  iii.  S'il. 

CcrniAeiut,  Lucius,  employed  by  Au- 
gustus to  impeach  Brulua,  iii.  43<l. Oat 

of  Cvsar's  lieutenants,  iii.  If73. 

C\ymuitLt,  saTcd  in  the  times  of  tbe  pro- 
scriptions by  the  fidelity  of  his  slaTe^ 
li.  »0. 

Corortus,  Ihe  architect,  i,  XSl. 

C«r«ac«,  i.  33.  and  332. 

Carr,r6iis,  sun  of  Ueinetiiusby  Eurydice, 
Iii.  319. 

Cvrnrus,  father  ofStiatonice,  (La  wife  of 
Anlii^onus,  iii.  t8t. 

Vol,  S.    No.  SO, 


Carvifiiu,  Valerius,  sii  times  C0Dsnl> 
iii.  67. 

Conjiielu,  or  the  cliibbearer,  i.  44. 

Cm,  isle  of,  i.  160.  ii.  171. 

Cofraniiu,  a  man  of  prztorian  dignity, 
killed  by  Cxsar's  soldiers  in  a  mutiny,  iiii 
4«. 

Ciwii,  general  of  the  Albanians,  killed 
by  Pompey,  iii.  99. 

CoiM  and  Namia,  colonised  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans, i.  614. 

Cossiniui,  colleague  of  Varinu^  his  cani|i 
forced  by  Spartacus,  and  himself  slain,  ii. 
257. 

Ceum.  Licinius,  sent  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle at  Delphi,  i,  240. 

Calkm,  Khat,  T.  105. 

ColU,  Marcus  Aureliui,  opposes  Marias'* 
law  with  lespecl  to  Totini;,  but  in  vain,  I. 
4SI.  Is  consul  with  Luculllis,  li.  174t 
Sent  hy  the  senate  to  guard  (he  Propon(il 
and  Bilhyiiia,  176.  His  ambition  lo  fight 
Mithridstcs  ends  in  being  defeaied  both 
by  sea  and  land,  177.  Dcfcaioii  in  a  sea- 
fight  by  Seilorius,  fPB.-^^And  Tiluriiis, 
cut  off  by  Aiubiorii  in  their  quarters,  iii. 

<?• Publiiis,  what  Cicero  said   to  him, 

iii,  i39. Lucius,  iii.  t68. 

CMi/ton,  a  name  gi?en  to  Varios,  ii, 
331. 

Colys.  king  of  Paphlagoilia,  joins  Ageii* 
laus  against  the  Persians,  iii.  341.  Mar- 
ries Uie  daughter  of  Spiihridatcs,  ib. 

Cjuragt,  a  mild  and  untuspiciuus  quality, 
iii.  470. 

Cow  with  calf,  a  barbarous  sacrifice  ne- 
cessary for  the  widow  who  married  before 
her  lime  of  mourning  was  expired,  1.  137. 

CowurJice,  how  punished  at  Sparta,  iii. 
360. 

Crofu,  the  name  of  a  dance  instituted  hf 
I'hcseus,  i.  St. 

CrtfRiam,  ii.  4,^6. 

Crant'n,  cily  of,  iii.  ISO.  (37. 

Crosiuj  .Uaicus,  his  father  huiioUred  with 
tbe  cciisoiship  and  a  triumph,  ii.  iW.  He 
is  brought  up  in  a  small  house  with  two 
brothrrs,  ib.  Takes  care  of  a  sister-in- 
law  and  her  childien,  Ib.  Tempciaie  and 
chaste,  yet  acrused  of  a  criminal  com- 
merce with  a  vestal  virgin,  ib.  Tlia(  ae- 
cusatiun  a  false  one,  ib.  His  principal 
»ice  covetcusness,  ib.  He  itiiproves  an 
esute  of  three  hundred  talents  to  sevcd 
thousand  one  hundred,  ib.  Makes  great 
advantage  of  Svlla's  proKriptious,  and  of 
the  fires  which  happened  in  Uome,  t!30. 
Keeps  a  number  of  slaves  who  were  build- 
ers, but  builds  only  uuc  house  lor  biiu- 
sell,  ib.  Hreeds  up  sJaies  for  every 'ser- 
vice in  life,  in  order  lur  snie,  ib.  These 
bring  him  a  greater  revenue  than  bis  landl 
and  silver  mines,  ib.  His  huuse  open  to 
atiaugers,    Ul.      tends    mooejr    t«    h^ 

im 
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tamii  viihMrt  mtrreM,  but  b  Mrict  ia 
ABaadiay  it  at  the  <!■«,  ib.  His  intila- 
■MM  Ec  cHMIt  •aeogx  the  p«<>plr,  ih. 
He  cvltiratn  tte  tkujottttt  6<  ili«  bar, 
<lftu»li  cvny  atarn  that  >p(>lic>  to  him, 
■■i  ■  all  oat*  tamti  prrparrtl,  ib.  Re- 
(■rat  tV  Mlatatioa  o(  tiet^  Romin  hy 
tamr,  ib.  H»  knawlrdgc  of  hi>lar3r  »• 
Icamr,  and  not  wilboat  •  lavle  of  .\ri»- 
Mtfe**  ptttluM^j ;  jKt  kttfn  ihc  philuw 
fkcr.  «to  ■  his  ;«■<]«  and  compmiiiiii.  in 
keaaAaioajoat  alnvc  ttarrinjc,  ib.  Cuina 
I  fM  Ihc  Utbrr  and  brottirr  of 
to  death,  ib.  Crauui  fiici  into 
,  apd  lakr*  rrrn^  in  a  ra<rr  b?  Ihe 
»f  ti4r  ■«  the  lakdt  o(  Vibiut  Pacianut, 
ib.  \'fbi«a  aappo^  him  there  Tor  a  con- 
iMtiaMi.  liiM.  ib.  and  titS.  On  Ihe  death 
•r  Omm,  be  raim  furces  in  Spain,  1S3. 
fmtti  fnm  tbmce  into  Africa  to  Mt'tcllm 
Ka>>  and  afttrwards  lalo  Italv,  wlierr  lie 
.icraea  ander  Svlla,  ib.  Sent  by  Svlla  to 
tr^j  tmopi  aioonpt  the  Marsi,  ib.  What 
Svlla  nid  to  him  on  hi>  atking  fur  a 
(laatda  ib.  He  executei  (bat,  and  other 
€9mmaauoai  iu  an  able  manner,  ib.  Ori* 
pa  al  his  ceapetition  with  Pnmpej,  ib 
Sappoacrf  10  have  cvnrerted  much  of  the 
ptaader  of  Tudor  tu  his  own  n>e,  td4. 
Vnj  wrnctable  to  Svlla  in  Ihe  Hecisice 
baWla  fbagbt  near  Kamc,  ib.  Makes  the 
Maat  aajaai  and  rapacinui  ute  of  Sjlla's 
p(owTip«i«Hn,  ib.  SvNa  gires  him  up,  ib. 
A  flatterer,  and  Tcr_T  capable  uf  briii^ 
tattered;  co«ctoa»,  and  hate*  covetons 
sen,  ib.  end  2ii.  KnTica  Pompej'j  rapid 
pmcrew  in  flory,  ib.  Wy  Ihe  paini  he 
lake*  ia  Ihe  adminiitmlioii,  and  good  of- 
fices to  hi>  fell""  ciiiaeos,  acqiiim  an 
intemt  not  inferior  to  that  of  Poinpey, 
tM.  Becomes  secoiity  for  Caaar  in  the 
cun  of  eight  hundred  and  thirtjr  talents 
ib.  Sacrifices  both  hit  altacfautents  and 
rrsrnloirnts  to  hit  iiitciesi,  ib.  The  gla- 
llnton'  nar  hirakt  out,  ib.  Spartaciu  lias 
the  chief  conduct  uf  it,  M6.  The  cha- 
racter of  Spartacii".  ib.  By  itratagciii  he 
etcapet  front  n  hitl  where  he  wnt  hosicgrd, 
and  deltnls  fludiiis  tiluber  the  pra'tor,  ib. 
]s  jnin<<d  hy  nuinbertul  liirdsracn  and  aliep- 
brrds,  ?^7  Defeats  the  lirutenanls  of  Va- 
riant,'"d  Variitut  hiiiitrif,  ib.  lolendi  to 
cro&t  the  ,\lpti  and  stltlc  in  tunie  privuti: 
indrpendencv,  liul  it  prcveiitcd  hy  his 
Iroopti  ib.  Male*  hit  nay  in  tpite  of  the 
coiituli  Gclliut  and  Lentulut,  ib.  Beals 
Caniut  olio  came  aitninu  liiin  with  ten 
thniitaild  men.  lb.  Crauus  it  tent  agtinst 
htm  bv  llie  trnnle,  ib.  Mis  lieuCeimnt 
Munimiut  fi;;hl»,  contrary  tu  urdcrs,  ami 
i<  beaten  by  Spartuciit,  K.'JB.  He  puniahm 
that  curps  *ith  (liilPniilinn,  ib.  Spar- 
laoui  relirn  ihrnuiili  Lucunia  tu  the  sea.  ib. 
Uiica  uinc   Ciiiciau  piraics    to    Irantport 


bun  and    his  troops   into   Sjcily,  del  » 
lake   his  mont'/,  and  drceire  Ilia, i    j 
trenches  bimteli'  in    the  peaiaiala  t(k 
fiiuui,   ib.       Crdssns  bnildi  a  aaBvaaa 
Itthraus,  ib.       Spanacut    gettatertai 
snowy  and  tciopestoout  nig'ir,  Jj?   C> 
tut  repents  of   his  baring  written  ttfJ  » 
nale  for    further   a>»istanre,   ib.    Oan 
an  action  vrlih  theeueny,  inwiirfikli 
above  ttrclre,  thoasand  of  iheia,  *.  S* 
iwu   of    his  officers  against  Spananta 
bad    retirrd    towards  the  iDoonliiBi^b 
lelia,  ib.    Those  officers  are  pata^l^k 
Tint  adTaiitnge   prore^  the  ruin  of  ff«» 
cut;  for   his  troo^n  insist  upon  csiaato 
decisive  battle,  ib.      Craasut,  heioj  ke> 
cd  that  Ponipey  tvas  approachini  ki»» 
to  meet  the  enemy,  ;60.      A  baliltirw. 
in  which  Spartacas,  after  great  r  »-:to« 
valour,    is    slain,    ib.         Pompc;  **• 
nomher  of  the  encni;  who  hadcMnfria 
of  the  field,  BDfl   putt  then    to  itati^ 
alter  which  he  takes  to  hinittll  tkkaa 
of  fiimhiirg    the    war.   ib.     Crams  baa 
ovation  granted    him.  ib.     Craaataka 
Pompey's    interest      in     hit      apple*" 
for   the    contuMijp.    and  obtains  it.  ^■ 
Ihcy   are  appointed    consult   t..erltc-.  <■ 
They  disagree    in    crerj    thinf,"ik.    i> 
thing  of  note    is    performed,  rtcrfi  Or 
tus's  consecrating  the  tenth  ol  hittstai* 
Hcrculei,  and    bis  enlertainin;  the  ( 
nt  ten  thoiisaiid  tables,  ib.      They  sir  «■ 
coiKiled   by    Aar?lius,   a    Rontii  bw». 
whn  alleges  a  command    for  it  freaJt^ 
ler,  ib.     Crassus  makes  the  lir.i  tdiiar» 
ib.     In  hi*    ccnturslnp.    altempit  to  auM 
Et'jpt  tributary  to  the  Romans,  bat  »!>» 
vented  by  his  eoll<-Mgue  C'alului,  lb.    S» 
peeled  or  having  some  cuiiceru  in  the  ca 
spiracy    of   Can  line.    ib.      That  tiupc-a 
probably    Eronndless,    rC'.'.      Ctatsoi  at 
enmity  with  Cicero,  but    al    Icn^b  !«■» 
ciled  to  him,  through  the  mediaiionsi  ( 
tun  Publins,  who    uas   a   great  arfwnirf 
that  eloquent    man,  ib.      Ca;sar  coiaes  a 
Rome  to  jolicit  the  consulship,  and  (a- 
Ihe   fninnus  triumvirate,    ib.      In  order  a 
the   prolonging    Ca^sar'a      gorernmenl  '' 
Gnul,  Pompry    oiiil    Cr.issua    were  t»  I* 
contult  again,  t6a.     Tlicv  arc  mremijato* 
in   full  senate   at    to   their  latentiena,  «l 
C'rnssus    answers     «v>(li    more    maderanaa 
Ihnii  l'om|>cy,  ib.      Do.iiiti„»  ,j  tn«xmt>i 
\<y  Cnio   tu   oppose  iheiu  in   the   elcciiva; 
hot  they  carry  it  by  violence,  »«.    Uii<« 
the  opposite  party  out  uf  the    furua,  wluir, 
Cxsur  is  continued   live  years  more   lo 
govcrninciit,  and  the  i>paint  and  !>iriaii«| 
decreed  10  Pomiiey  and  ('lassus,  ib.  Cr«»- 
tut  iiidulget  a  tanguine  and  vain  anitiiti'.>» 
of    conquest,     ib.      The     tribune    .llei«» 
threatens     tu    oppiise   him    in     Jus  drsiju 
against   Ihe  Partluuu,  ib.       Be  preiaJ* 
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with  Pompcy  to  coiiiltict  him  out  ol'  Rome, 
1166.  Att*iu»  mcvti  Uuu  at  ihe  gale,  by 
virtue  of'  Ins  ufiice  loniniunrli^  him  lo  Btup« 
and  utters  ihe  iiiont  hnrrjd  exccrutiuits 
against  him,  ib.  Cra»u»  taking  l.i»  Toy- 
•ge  in  the  wioter.  Iok-s  a  number  uf  his 
ships,  ib.  Pays  hi»  rcNpects  lo  Uciularui 
rn  GuIbIu,  ib.  Throws  a  btidge  over  the 
Eiiphratc&  with  tntCt  ib.  R<*ducvs  j^euu- 
dotia  and  aU  Mesofrotatnia,  lb.  nud  ie66. 
Sutl'erB  himself  to  be  saluted  Impcrator  for 
Cht  taking  uT  a  (own,  ib.  Garrisons  the 
towits,  and  returns  into  Syria  la  nmCer, 
ib.  His  »on  utnves  with  a  thoiisanH  horse 
BCnt  by  Caesar,  ib.  His  error  In  not 
strengtlieiiing  lilmscU  hy  iKc  acquisiiiuri  of 
Babylon  aad  Seteucia,  ib.  Uehdves  in 
Syria  mure  like  a  tr.iJer  than  a  gcnernf, 
ib.  Calculates  tt>c  revenues  of  the  cities, 
and  weighs  the  ircAsures  in  the  temples  uf 
Alargalis  in  Hicrapolis,  ib.  Oiucii  oi  liis 
rnin,  il>.  \Vh>it  pu>^cll  hdween  him  and 
(he  amba&juidurs  of  (Jnnit^s,  kin^  of  Par- 
Cliia,  lb.  and  '167.  Alurming  acorugts  ars 
broiij^ht  of  thePnithinn  in:ini)cr  of  fighting, 
and  CaJisius  and  ochf  rs  desire  Crassus  to 
drhberaie,  ib,  Artavusdes,  king  of  Ar- 
raeniaf  arrives  at  the  Komtin  camp,  Oifcrs 
hjiu  large  snccoursj  and  advises  him  to 
marcEi  jnto  Pnrlhia  hy  wny  of  Armenia, 
ffiU.  Crassuf  rrjrcls  hn  advice-,  and  the 
Armetnan  deparls,  ib.  Other  ill  uuiens, 
ib.  The  forces  with  which  he  pnsscd  Ihe 
F)uphratc3,  ib.  Cii»iu»  advices  inm  to  sc-' 
cure  his  truttps  in  some  fortified  town,  liJl 
be  had  an  accouni  of  llie  enemy  wEuch 
might  be  dcficndecl  upun;  ur  else  to  march 
along  the    river    till    Itc  readied  Seleucin, 

269.  Artamiie<,  an  artfnl  Arabian,  draws 
Cressus  into  an  nniaenso  phiu,  ib.  Surena 
luaichcs  aguiiist  him,  wliiiv  Orodet  layi 
waste  AniLenia,  lb.  Surciie'ii  opulence 
and  great  aulhortty,  ?7<K  Ariojinrs  leads 
Craiisu3  iiUfj  a  vasi  sea  of  taud,  ib.  Ar(a- 
vasdcs,  by  his  envoys,  desires  Crassus  to  gu 
and  drive  Orudea  out  of  Ariuenia  first,  or 
at  leajit  tukrep  to  tbe  hills,  where  he  mt^^t 
not  be   exposed   to    the  Parlhiuu  cavalry, 

270.  Tlic  infatttalcd  Roman  gives  an 
answer  fnji  of  csenlmeiit^  Y71.  Cassiut 
fcproarbcs  Ariamnes  in  pnvute  wiih  bis 
perfidy,  lb.  The  Arabian  answers  kitu  in 
ati  HtiUd  manner,  and  won  at'ier  wiih- 
dra^va,  willi  tlif  consent  of  Crasius,  ib. 
Ciassiis  has  iulelligcnce  of  ihc  nppruucb  uf 
the  Parthiuus,  and  is  grealij  di^cuncerled, 
jb.  'Ibe  lii^pubiliun  of  tus  forces,  ib.  and 
y7t.  Conici  lo  tiie  river  ti^dissu^  and  is 
desired  by  tnauy  of  hisothi-erj  lo  pass  the 
Slight  iherci  hut  be  murchcs  furumrd  waU 
|irri:ipitation,  ih.  Surma  conceals  h<a 
niain  frjrce  behind  the  advanced  gntird, 
ib.  The  horrid  noise  hy  which  the  J'lir- 
|Uiaai  ciCiU  thcu  fqca  lu  acUon,  uud  in- 


spire llie  Cuemy  with  tirror,  ib.  They  at- 
tack the  ilomaiis  uu  all  sides,  and  with 
their  arrows  drive  ihe  cavalry  and  lighl- 
anned  back  upon  tlie  legiuns,  ^73.  The 
arrows  do  great  execuiiun  on  ihe  legions, 
wbich  are  drawn  up  in  a  close  square,  ib. 
Cni!>su»  ort]crs  bis  son^  with  a  select  party, 
to  get  up  with  the  ejiemy,  ib.  Tliry  fly, 
Biid  young  Crassu%  pursues  with  grcut  ar- 
dour, 374.  They  ftucc  about,  and  make 
dread  I  ul  havoc  of  the  Lluniani,  ib.  Pub* 
lius  fttiJ«  in  liii  attempt  optju  the  licavy- 
nnncd  Parthian  horse  with  his  fi^ht-armed 
Cf'iuls,  '.'7.'].  Has  an  opportunity  to  re- 
tire, but  acorns  to  leave  so  mnny  brave 
men  dying  for  hi?  sake,  ib.  Deiiri.-^  his  ar- 
rnimr*brarer  to  desp.itck  him,  ib.  The  prin»- 
apal  oUlcers  follow  his  example,  ib.  The 
Parihians  brmg  the  head  of  PubHus,  and 
show  It  in  iin  iuaiiltnig  manner  to  hij  fa- 
ther, 'J76.  The  Ktttuans  arc  struck  with 
astonishment  nt  ihe  si;{ht,  ib.  Crassus  be- 
haves with  uLCOmnion  tnaguaujmit^',  jb« 
Ui>  <tpepch  on  thnl  occasion,  lb.  The  Par- 
thiansmiikc  a  great  slaughter  amongst  (ha 
reiujiininc  troops,  ^77.  Craasus gives  him- 
self up  to  despair,  tb.  The  Romans  de- 
camp in  the  night,  under  the  conduct  of 
Octavius  and  Craxsus,  lb.  Igiiaims  calli 
at  Carrae,  and  ihtrn  makes  the  be>t  of  bja 
way  10  Zeugma  wiih  t!irec  hundred  horse* 
ib.  Copouiti9,  ^ovrrnor  of  Carrx,  goes  to 
meet  Crassus,  and  ouiducts  his  army  into 
the  town,  lb.  The  Parthian>  inthc  morn- 
ing despatch  the  wonuded  Uuiuaus,  and 
1}h;  strajj:kr9,  ib.  Surena  »ends  person! 
to  Carr.e  with  lusidrous  pio]>o±afs  of  a 
peace,  V7B.  liui  soon  advances  to  besiege 
the  place,  ib.  The  Romans  resolve  upuu 
flight,  and  Crnuua  takes  Andromachus, 
another  traitor  fbr  his  guide,  s79.  Casstus 
di'icovcrs  the  treachery  of  AudromHchas, 
(eturns  lo  CurrX,  and  frniu  thence  escapes 
into  Syria,  ib.  At  day -hghl  Craisui  re- 
gains I  Fie  roud  and  gets  possesbion  of  a  (till 
connecied  with  the  mountains  of  Sinnaca, 
SUO.  Surena  has  recourse  to  art,  and  the 
Romans  force  CrusMis  io  treat,  HHt.  Ho 
protests  against  that  violeticc,  ib,  Surena 
tells  lijui  he  must  sign  the  treaty  on  the 
banks  of  the  EuphruteSy  jb.  Craaaus  it 
ninunted  upon  a  Parlhiao  horse,  and  the 
grooms  drive  him  on,  ib.  The  Romans 
make  resistance,  and  Crassus  is  slain  iiuhe 
scuffle  by  a  Parthjmi  named  Poiudxs:lhreij 
i3'i.  ilie  nuitibrr  of  Romans  killed  in 
this  war  islwcniy  thotisand,  and  ten  tiiou- 
sand  are  made  prisoners,  ib.  ^tircnasenda 
tha  head  and  h:iitd  uf  Crassus  to  Urodes  m 
Armenia^  ib.  lie  pretends,  notvriilutand- 
ing,  to  briiiK  Crassus  a'ive  mto  Seleucio 
ib.  Hi*  farcical  processions,  ib.  His  ob- 
servations before  the  senate  of  Selcucia  on 
(bcobjiccue  book*  found  in  Ihe  bAggaue  of 
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|he  RomAiu,  ib.  Orodn  »n6  Arlavudet 
ve  reconciled,  ih.  T)i<!  BocctiX  of  Euri- 
pides sclrd  bcCure  Iheni,  183.  A  comical 
inrident  on  the  [>r«>ciilini;  o(  Criuw'i 
(lead,  ib,  ,  Orudet  is  murdered  by  hit  son 
Fhraaln,  t84.     Comparison  between  bim 

■nd  Nicits,  ib. Publiun,  ion  of  Marcus 

Crassus,  fjocs  into  mourning  un  Cicero's 
baniahipent,  ii  269.  Reconciles  Cicero 
and  his  father,  ib.  His  npirit  and  valour  in 
Ibe  Parthiun  war,  275.  llii  behatiour 
when  surronniled  ib.  Commands  his  ar- 
mour-bearer lu  kill  hiiu,  lb.  The  Parthians 
cut  otThiibend,  put  it  upnn  the  point  of  a 
spear,  and  iniultingl;  «>k  Cra<sns  who 
could    be  the  father  ofiogallnnt  a  joung 

man,    27(5. The  application   of  Fabius 

MaxiiniK  to  him,  i.   474. The  father  of 

Piso,  lii.  biO. 

CrostJntu,  ur  Croiiintu,  Caius,  saluted 
bj  Cesar  in  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Fharsalia,  iii.  .19.  Begins  the  action,  ib. 
falls,  after  prodigious  efforts  nf  valour,  ib. 
Crnleriii,  bis  collection  of  Athenian  de- 
crees, iii.  161.— —Consecrates  a  hunting- 
piece,  representing  Alexander  fighting 
vith  a  lion,  at  Delphi,  ii.  285. 

Croirrui  and  Aiitipotcr,  two  of  Alnan- 
der's  succe^iort,  after  baring  reduced 
Greece,  pass  into  Asia,  ii.  S16.  He  is 
greatly  beluced  by  the  Macedonians  ib. 
He  and  Neopluleinus  march  against  Eu- 
nenes,  317.  Both  killed  in  the  ensuing 
action,  S18.  Disputes  whicli  had  happen- 
ed long  before  between  Craterus  and  He- 
phiestion,  ii.  491.  Account  of  his  going 
from  Asia  into  Greece,  iii.  S39. 

Crata,  the  philosopher,  |iersuades  T)e- 
Bielrius  to  raise  the  licge  of  Alheiw,  iii. 
314. 

Crnttilelfii,  mother  of  Cleomenes,  iii. 
166.  Guesiutu  tgypi  III  hopes  uf  serving 
her  country,  17:5.  Her  sorrow  lor  her 
aon's  death,  180.  Her  intrepid  bebaviour 
and  death,  ib. 

Crulfsi/jn'ii,  wife  of  Alciander,  the  son 
of  Polypprchon,  her  amour  with  Deme- 
^ius,  ill.  186. 

CnitiHiu,  verses  of  hit,  i,  270,  t91,  ii. 
t61. 

Cratippiu  the  philosopher,  does  not  eiert 
himself  III  acfence  of  Providence  kjjainst 
Pompe'y  alter  liis  liill,ii.  4.S6  A  prripnietic, 
iii.  258.  The  fa\ours  Cicero  >)iri  him,  ib. 
Croiuij,  tlie  latlier  of  Philopccmeo,  i. 
596. 

Cremona,  iii.  SS9. 

Crcoii,  Uemoslhencs  bids  Archias  act 
the  partof  Creun  in  the  tragedy,  iii.  237. 
Cretoiit,  thrir  simple  and  temperate  way 
of  living,  i.  J05.  From  them  Lycurgiu 
drew  his  modt't,  ib.  Their  deceit,  ii.  99. 
Crete,  the  tribute  Ihe  aoeicDt  Atbeniaas 
paid  to  ig  i.  48. 


Cretieia,  the   anmaaie  of  tkc  fatle  t 
Mark  Antony,  iii.  321. 
CrimrsuSf  river,  i.  425. 
Crispintu,  colleague  of  BlarccUaia 
Wounded  by  a   party  •(    Kun 

Dies  of  hit  wounds,  ib Bmtmt* 

Poppiea,  iii.  526. An  officer  aOto 

army,  iii.  M6. 

Crilias,  son  of  Callaachrns,  in 
in  recalliog  Alcibiades  froia  exiic,i.Si 
Afterwards  one  of  the  thirty  lynM^4t 
Advises  Lysander  to  procure  tkc  dotts 
Alcihiadet,   368. 

Cntnlaide*.  one  of  the  Spartaa  1 
tort  between  the  Athenians  and  Htpn 
lians,  i.  164. 

Cnbylui,  the  orator,  lay*  wncaMk  | 
kept  lu  any  act  diet,  iii.  ISi 

Crtrtut,  bit  conTrrsatiOD  with  StitLi 
IBS. 

Cnmniyon,   a  wild   aose   kilM  tloit) 
Theseus,  i.  45. 

Cnmius,  the  sam*  wiib  the  1 
tombteon,  i.  46. 

Crnt«Riant,  part  of   the  spoils  Uka  I 
Aibelastnt  them  by  Alexander,  ii.  til. 

Criiws  stunned  and  struck  dom  ijt*  ' 
exclaraatiuiiii  of  the  people,  i.  62X.  ili.S 
CruKuiNenium,  i.  79. 
Criffiliu,  or  ambuscade  of   the 
a  rruel  manner    of  destroying  tb<  HcA 
when  thought  too  nunierous,  i.  ISl. 

rtesios,  physician   to   Artaxents  Jl» 
mon,  a  fabuloat  writer,  iii.  451, 
Ctesiliiiu,  iii.  319. 

ClHi;ipuj,  the  ton  of    CbabttUb  ui.  ft 
256. 

Ciesiuat,  ii.  161. 
CuUea,  adviM>a  Pompey  to  divom  Jii 
»Dd  eschange  Cse«ar's   irieodslup  for  lia 
of  the  senate,  iii.  1  lO, 

Cuiiwi,  in  Asia  Minor.  L  C3I. 
Cunaiu,  battle  of.      See  BattUt. 
Cup,  Lacomau,  the  faihion  of  «. 
Colhon. 

Cum,  the  capital  of  the  Sabine^ i.  II 
Thence  the  Roniimi  called  Qoirile^  ib. 
Careles,  i.  165. 

CurUe,  or  wards,  ten  in  each  tribe  ( 
Rome,  I.  74,  a.   8t. 

Curio,  one  of  the  officer*  iu  Sy  I latu*;, 
lakes  the  citadel  of  Athens,  to  which  Ik 
tyrant  Aristion  had  retired,  ii.  123. 

Curia,  the  tribune,  gained  by  Csnr. 
who  pays  his  inmenie  debis,  iii.  28.  De- 
mands that  either  Pompey  sliould  di^al 
his  forces,  or  Caesar  be  sufi'ered  to  kecpkai 
ib.  Makes  eqaiiable  proposals  in  bekotf 
of  Canar,  ib.  Screens  and  sasea  Obm, 
when  in  danger  of  brm^'  killed  in  goisf  IXa 
the  senate-house,  after  the  debates  ikaal 
Catiline,  8.  The  advice  he  gava  CMs« 
96.  His  exhihiiiuns  when  aediicj  iii.  U9. 
The  tuiD  of  Antooy,  331. 
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Curiiu,  Maniui,  C>tu  admiret  hit  fnigai 
manner  of  living,  i.  i66.  Fjrrchiu  de- 
feated bjr  him,  i.  SIS. 

Cuna,     See  Imprtcatitmi. 

Curtian  Lake,  iii.  Xit. 
-  Cu^Juii  so  illuatriouA  Sabine,  i.  81. 

CuiXRiiu,  (he  Hiliule  nalioii  uciificed  to 
tbe  Ruiiiei  of  Hcpbteitioo,  ii.  iiS, 

Cyanean  tftliadt,  ii.  169. 

Cybtle,  llie  mollier  of  the  gods,  warm 
TheiDiitocIei  of  aa  altempt  a^iDit  his  life, 
i.  SS4.  Oa  which  accoual  he  dcdicalei  it 
temple  la  her,  itU. 

Cv&emetiir,  or  TettiTal  of  pilati,  i,  47, 

CybitlKiu,  adopted  tun  of  Tbalcf,  i.  163. 

Cychreut,  the  SalamiuiaQ,  <rarihlp]>cd  by 
the  Aihenianj,  i.  43. 

CycWda,  ii.  119. 

Cyinas,  ill  water  extremely  cold  ;  Alca- 
■nder'i  aickness  the  conaequeiicc  of  bath- 
ing  in  it,  ii.  462. 

Cygnui,  or  Cyanut,  killed  in  aiogle  com- 
bat by  Hercolci,  i.  46. 

Cylinder  within  a  iphere,  oxicrrd  by 
Aichimedes  to  be  put  upou  bis  luuiiuuieui. 
See  .4rc'iimef/ei. 

Cyllarabii,  a  place  of  exercite  near  the 
galei  of  Argoa.  li.  S64,  aud  iii.  )64. 

CyU*ftg  the  history  ol  him  aud  bu  accom. 
plices,  i.  163. 

Cynagirut,  i.  590 

CynUea,  >is[er  la  Agesilau%lie  peranadcs 
Irat  to  contend  for  tdu  jir  le  uf  the  cliariut- 
rice  at  (he  Olympic  gnoiw,  to  shuw  ilie 
Creeki  how  triHiiig  all  anibiliou  of  llmt 
kind  was,  in.  S4B 

CyuMCcphalo',  i.  57,  496.  619. 

Cynotargei,  the  place  of  exercite  without 
tbe  city  ofAilieni,  i.  Ult. 

Cyprui,  inbniio  tu  Alexander,  ii.  448. 
7be  moury  Cato  raised  there,  iii.  1 13. 

Cypicl\u,  iii.  476. 

Cyrba,  tables  oa  which  Soloq  wrote  hit 
laws,  i.  179. 

Cyreneatu,  ii.  IIB,  172, 

Cyirlieiliea,  iii.  81,  .Slfl. 

Cymm,  ricer,  iii.  39 B. 

Cynu,  trhcnct  the  name,   iii.   451. 
The  Great,  why  he  rcltaaes  CrtEiin,  i.  183. 

His  cpitopli,   ii.    510. -Son   of   Darius, 

aad  brother  of  Artaxeraes  Mtieiiiun,  iii. 
451.  His  attention  to  his  concubine  A>- 
pasia,  471.  Supplies  Lyannder  with  mo- 
ney, ii.  88.  Conspires  against  the  king 
his  brother,  iii.  45!.  Hia  vaunting  ulfrrs 
to  the  Lacedxmonians,  454.  Levici  war 
■  gainst  Artaxerxcs,  ih.  Kntertaius  Clear- 
chui  and  other  Greeks  in  his  sctiice,  ib. 
la  killed  in  battle,  457. 

Cyl^era,  isle  ol,  ii.  ttS,  iii.  360,  iii. 
175. 

Cytkerit,  in  actress,  Antony's  mii'.revt, 
iii.  326. 
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Cy£ii.iu,     bt-nif^ed    by    Muliridates,    ii« 
179.'    Taken  by  Akibiades,  i.  357. 
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DACTYLI  W£l;  or,  of  Mount  Ida,  i. 
142. 

Va-tlatiti,  his  Sight,  L  50. 

Otrman,  or  genius  of  Socrates,  gives  hitii 
inslruclions  and  wr-rnings,  i.  348,  ii.  Y31. 

Dtevu  h*,  beiiig»  uf  a  middle  nature  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human,  1.  90. 

iJnimac/iul,  i.  "10,  li.  192. 

IliiisMis,  <tr  Dietius,  one  of  the  Macedo- 
nian uiunths,  iii    hiS. 

DamttchuSt  what  he  said  of  a. phenome- 
non in  the  nir,  ii  91. 

Dafiatcut  surrendered  lo  Alexander,  ii. 
463. 

iJamuttet,  otlicrtiise  called  Procniste^ 
the  cruelties  lie  exercised,  i,  46.  Killed 
by  1  hesena,  ib. 

Vitn.uclulta  a.5sists  Pelopidai  in  restoring 
libcity  tu  Thebes,  i.  478. 

i>i;»ii>n,  remarkable  for  Lis  skill  in  music 
and  puhiics,  i.  i7i.  Supposed  to  adviie 
Pcralrs  in  the  adiriinitlratiou,  ib.  Ba- 
oitlivd  ua  that  account,  aS5, 

Vamon,  surimnied  rcripullas,  iL  137. 
The  Pi»o«ean,  iii.  33j. ii  466. 

Damntclei,  corrupted  by  .Auligonuj, con- 
tribates  lo  ilic  dei'eai  ut  Cleumcaes,  iii.  169. 

ilamyriiu,  ti'V,  >'  356. 

Donaus,  li.  4Q. 

Dance  of  the  Caryatidct,  why  so  caUed, 
in.  46  K  Was  the  injpccaiion  of  Clear- 
chus's  ring,  ib, 

Umwct,  part  of  Nama't  religious  cete- 
mon  es,  i.  134. 

Voiidamu,  the  Indian  philosopher,  what 
be  taid  of  the  Urccian  philosophers  ii. 
607       The  rert  ol  his  history,  ib. 

B'lnube,  i.  575.  Water  brought  from 
thence  In  the  repositories  nt  the  king  uf  Per- 
sia, lu  show  the  eiteul  of  bis  donuuious,  ii, 
481. 

Duachmt,  iii.  }29. 

Daphne,  daughter  of  Aniyclu,  trans* 
formed  into  a  laiuel,  iii.  142. 

Dariiaaiuns,  i.  443. 

Dardanut  carries  the  Samothracian  gods 

to    Troy,    ii.    X51. .\rmour-bearer   to 

Drulus,  iii.  445.  In  Troas,  ii.  133, 

Darc/firtiiu,  ii.  18.7. 

i>an'ur,Codumanuus,  marches  from  Snsa, 
against  Alexander,  li.  46'2.  The  number 
ol  Ills  forces,  and  his  dreum  on  that  ucca- 
tiun,  ib.  The  olGte  of  Aagandet,  which  ha 
bore  onder  the  former  king,  ib.  Neglects 
the  sulutary  advice  of  Aniynlav  and  per- 
cci'es  bis  error  when  it  is  too  late,  463. 
I<  defeated  hy  Alexander  iu  Cilicia,  465. 
The  luaguificcnce  of  his    lent,    ib,      'lUe 
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letter  be  wrote  to  Aleiander,  474.  lib 
■fflictioD  on  the  fie««  of  hii  wife't  demtb, 
ib.  Tvreus  aMiim  bim  tbat  Alexander 
liad  behsTrd  to  her  with  great  bonour,  ib. 
Diriut'i  prater  lo  ibe  gods  thereapon ,  47.^. 
Defeated  near  Arbela.  478.  Hu  fligbt, 
479.  Taken  b;  Bcsiu,  488.  Found 
wOUided  with  man;  darts,  ib.  What  he 
aid  to  Poljitraiin,  who  ga««  hiin  tome 
water  in  hit  last  mooKnls,  489.      Dies,  ib. 

Dmrin  Salkiu,  his  children  by  Parv- 
aatta,  i'lL  431.  Was  inclined  to  dcstro; 
Slatira  with  her  brother,  ib. 

Dmriiu,  lite  eldest  son  of  Artaieries, 
iii.  4'0.  Declared  loccessorto  Ibe  tbrune, 
and  permitted  lo  wear  tbe  point  of  hts 
turban  upnghr,  ib.  .\ccording  lo  the  cus* 
lofD  of  tbe  Persians,  his  first  re<)aest  lo  be 
granted,  and  he  asks  .^<{>a<ia,  ib.  His 
father  gi'es  her  to  him,  but  afterwards 
OMnsecrates  bcr  lo  Diana  Aniiis,  471.  Ue 
conspires  against  lits  father,  at  Ibe  insti- 
gation of  Tinbazas,  ib.  Is  taken,  and  ca- 
pitally panished,  473. 

UnofUtit,  Uke  of,  ii.  ISO. 

Dossarrtii,  their  country,  i.  616. 

Data,  Ibe  king  of  Persia's  general,  ar- 
rires  at  .Maiatbon,  and  rarages  the  coun- 
try, i.  510. 

D«v,  a  white  da;,  why  to  called,  i.  t9i. 

Dwjti,  auspicious  and  iaauspicioiu,  i.  130, 
S51,  ii.  197. 

DtaJ,  a  law  agaioit  speaking  ill  of  them, 
i.  175. 

Dnih.    temple   of,   iii.    158. .£sop 

thought  it  most  unrorlnnale  in  lime  of 
prospcriijr,  I  ul  Plutarch  i>  of  a  dilTerent 
opinion,  i.  503.  A  sudden  death  preferred 
to  anjr  other  by  Ciesar,  iii.  51.  A  cow- 
ardly ihing  10  run  into  the  arras  of  it,  175. 

OebU,  public,  a  security  lo  tbe  prince, 
ii.  J51. 

DtcaJt,  a  place  of  ciecution  in  the 
priiOM  at  Sparta,  Ul    15 1 . 

Dtteka,i.   350,  ii.  8.  1£7. 

Dfccnry,  i.  582. 

Deci««(iim,  an  ancienl  military  pnnish- 
-nenl,  rcTived  by  Crassus,  li.  S58.  Put  in 
practice  by  .\nlony,  iii  Sid. 

Deciui  Erulut  leads  Ccsur  lo  the  senate 
tbe  day  he  was  despatched,  iii.  53. 

Dtiduoia,  married  to  Piritbous,  i,  .S9. 

Si»ler  of  Pynhus,  ii.  7.      Married  to 

Dcmclrius,  the  son  of  Aniigonos,  S97.  Uer 
death,  il.  12,  and  203. 

Vcimackta,   father  of  Aulolycbui,    ii. 
193. 
.  Dtimtut,  i.  45. 

Dtiotanu,  king  of  Galatia,  his  answer  lo 
Crassus,  who  told  hini  he  began  to  huild 
Ule  ill  Ibe  day,  ii.  !Cti.  Taken  into  Peli- 
ciut's  ship  alter  the  b^ltleuf  PharsaUa,  435. 
Catn's  visit  to  him,  iii,  94.  lie  gou  oyer 
ffou)  Aniuiiy  tu  Augusiysj  361. 
I 


Dr<««B.  i.  357.  ii.  !««,«« tA 

Ikllimt,  lb*   hsMotiaa,  iii.  SH, 
Antony,  ib.    Sen*  by  Aattomj  ta 
335. 

De/M.  i.  5S.  «od  no. 

Velpki,  I.  14,  a  f  ■If. 

Delphic  tables,  ill.  IKk 

DelfAinium,  i.  4o. 

Dtmadt*,  tbe  Ailieniao  orater.  &. 
Ruins  his  country  by  capoung  the 
donian  iutercsi,  its.  Blimi  Fkoa 
sending  his  son  lo  SpmrU,  73.  II«  atar 
valion  on  the  nrwa  of  Aleuadu'sJak, 
ib.  Proposes  to  treat  with  Anapalo;?!. 
Gels  bu  Rtouey  ill.  witd  spends  il  |  i»>ai^, 
lb.  His  amtiiig  lo  his  sun.  ib.  Uiakas 
to  Amigouos,  in  olucli  he  tells  im«t 
Macedonia  liuni;  only  oo  en  aM  HBi 
stalk,  ib.  That  letter  iutrrcepte^  uaa 
his  and  his  sou's  riculh,  83.  I'snl  Matf 
Demosthenes  in  hi*  pleadings;  Irthctf* 
hctur  c^lempure  Jhan  that  otstor,  1* 
Goes  aiBbassadur  to  Alrtandcr  lb*  0"»* 
S33.  The  divine  vwiiceaocr  baau  ka 
down  lor  the  deatli  ol  DeutosibeMa,  tS. 
Cassander,  the  son  of  Aniipalef,  kills  kwk 
ib.  To  what  be  ronj|>«rFd  ibe  atay  lA^.; 
the  death  of  'Vlcxanrter,  .114. 

Drmruirlus,  i.  at. 

Dtmagtna,  master  of  ■ 
ii.  173. 

Demarutui  of  Corinth,  ■  sa/iog  rf 
and  Plutarch's  reRectiun  opoo  il,  it  Mb' 
and  481.  Reconciles  Philip  ami  Aka» 
drr,  455.  Sees  A  lei  slider  iea(r4  aa  Iti 
Ihrnoe  uf  Persia ;  his  bchasioar  II 
48t.     His  death  acd    magniCocw 

499. Of  nhodcs  rrleavrd  by  Aletaa^ft 

ul  the  intercession  of  Pboricn.  lit  Tl.- — 
The  Spartan  incenses  ibe  king  uf  Pma.M 
that  prince  is  reconciled  lo  hini  al  tta  le- 
quest  of  Theniislucles,  i.  •i:f4. 

Dcmtrtlfs,  a  Conntbiau  uficct  gate  TV 
moleon,  i.  145. 

t>ria«ri<ie,  ihe  niuibcr  of  Tiiaoltaa.  k 
406.  Detests  hiiu  lor  k  iJ  l,ng  bu  bcotter. 
408. 

Demtai,  son  of  Demades,  killed  in  kal^ 
ther's  pretence,  iii.  83, 

Dcairlrufj,  I.  6i3,  iii.  61,  aisd  4fB,^— 
The  name  of  a  new  tribe  added  by  Ifcc  A- 
Ibeiiisns,  iii.  '-88. 

Oemtiriut  P'ttierccln,  aon  of  AM«pMi 
and  Stratunice,  ill.  <81.  Endcat«aii  M 
save  Eniuenes,  ii.  331.  InimiiaMy 
ful  in  his  person,  and  a  moat  m^ 
companion,  iii.  ISi.  Attentive  to  hia  pht- 
siircs,  and  yet  very  diljgrut  and  eipedrtwot 
when  busnicu  called,  ib.  Uemarksbly  af- 
feclionaie  lo  hit  fitlitr,  ib.  Iiisiameaifita 
liappy  terms  on  which  they  lived,tBX  Aa- 
liguiius  iiilunding  tu  destroy  mi*  |4  bu 
cvurticia,  tunicd  Milhtidalci,  pa 
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of  t  dream,  Deraetrius  ndtertiiei  liini  of 
that   intcniion,   ib.       Aniigoiiui,  while  lie 
TtnAta  in  Phrygii,   i»   inforrned  of  Plole- 
iny's  invasion    of  Syria,   and  sends  liis  son 
Uenielrius  a^inst  him,  tliouf;h  only  tweniy- 
IMO  years  of  age,  ?84.      Demelrius  is  de- 
feated nearGau;  hut  Ptuteniy  sends  him 
hack    his   military  chest  and  equipage,  ib. 
Ueha<es  with  spirit  under  his  loss,  ib.   De- 
feats Cilk's,  Plotemy's  general,  and  requites 
the  generosity  of  Plolemy.by  relurninj;  the 
spoils,  tRo.     Antignnus  hastccs  down  from 
Celaene  to  embrace   hi»  son,  ib.      Deme- 
trius ii  sent  icaiiiit  ihe  Nabathf  an  Arabs, 
and  though  he  does  nut  subdue  them,  brings 
off  cnnsiderziblc  buoly,  i(>.     Pasjfs  the  Eu- 
phriles,  while  Selciicus  is  upon  Ins  liidinn 
enpeditioii,  take^  <ttie  of  t!ie  caslFes  of  Ba. 
bylon,and  lays  waste  the  country,  ib.    Ob- 
liges Ptalcmy  lo  retire  from  (he   »icge  of 
Halicirnaaius,  ib.      Antigonns  and  Deme- 
trius form  the  design  of  selling  Athens  free 
from  Ihe  yoke  of  Oassander  and  Ptiiletny, 
ib.     Demetrius  SMiJs  thirher  with  five  rh'ju- 
land  talents  uf  siKer,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifiy  ships,  and,  up<>ii  prnclainiini!  liberty. 
Is  received    with   joy,  ib.    and   i^6.      He 
gives  Demetrius  the  Plialercaii,  who  com- 
manded there  for  Cassander,  a  safa  con- 
duct to  1'liebes,  ^86.    Surrounds  the  fort  of 
Munycliia  willi   ■  ditch  and  rampart,  and 
tailk  to  Megara,  where  CHssander  had  ang- 
Iher  garrison,  ib.      Hu  adventure  with  Cra- 
lesipolis  near  Patrc,  ib.     He  dislodges  the 
garrisun  of  Megara,  and  declares  the  city 
free,  UST.      His  atteution  luSlilpo  Ihn  phi- 
losopher,   ib.       lleturns  to    the    siege    nf 
Munycliia,   takes   and    demnlishes   it,    ib. 
Killers  Athens  at  the  request  of ! he  citiica^» 
re-estublisbrs  ilia  commonwralth,  and  pro- 
mises ihem  a  targe   SMpjtIy  of  wMcat.and 
limber  enough  to  build  a  hundred  pulleys, 
ib.     Their  eilreme  scrTibly  and  adulnlion 
to  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  ib.      Slrato- 
cles  the  principal  instrument  of  that   pro- 
fane adulation,  <88.     'Ihe  gods  announce 
their  displeasure  at  this  |>rolaaeiieM,  ^99, 
Dcmoclides  6iiisbes  all   by   a  decree  thai 
the  Attieniatts  should  consult  [he  oracte  uf 
Demetrius,  ib.      Demetrius  marAes   Eury- 
dice,  adcscendant  ot  Ihe  ancietU  Mihiades, 
£90.     An  account  uf  bit  marry  iiiu;  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipiiler,  ib.     Hds  more 
wives   nnd    miilrfsses    ihsn    any    Grecian 
prince  of  his  tune,  ib.      Defeats  .MeiieUui, 
Ihe  brother  of  Ptolemy   st  (Cyprus,  i9l. 
Fights  a  threat  battle   at  sea  with  Ptolemy 
hiiiiseir,  and  beats  liiiu,  ib.      Ptolemy  flies 
wiih  cii^ht  4Hips  only,  iti,   'On  this  occasion 
the  cclcbraled  Lamia  fsllsinlu  the  hands  of 
Demetrius,  ib.     The  city   of  Salamis,  and 
the  lundlurces  ol  I'tiilamy,  are  surrendered 
to  liiiu,  lb.      He  sell  the  prisoners  free,  ib. 
Sends  twelve  hundred  suits  of  uriuour  tu 


the  Aihcnians,  ib.     Sends  Aritlodemut  to 
his  father  w;th  the  news  of  his  victory,  ib. 
Aristodemiis  IriHes  vilely  with  .^tjligunus's 
impaiiriice;     but    being  the   first  to  saluto 
liim   king,  the  people  accept  the  title,  ib. 
and  19^.     Antigonus  sends  the  diadem  al- 
in  to  Demetrius,  ib.      The  Egyptians  give 
Pioleniy   the   title  of   king,  ib.      Lysiaia> 
chits  and  Seleucus  hkewise  assume  it,  ib. 
Antigonus  miscarries  in  an  expcditiun  a' 
gainst  Plolemy,  ib.     Being  no>v  little  short 
of  eighty,  leaves  llie  militiry  depnrtment 
lo  his  ion,  ib.     Takes  no  offence  at  hit 
son's  debaucheries,  393.     Demetrius  has  ■ 
fertile  invention  in  mechanics,  and  there  is 
somelhine  peculiarly  great  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  ships  and  engines,  ib.     Goes  to 
war  with  the  Uhorfians,  on  account  of  their  | 
alliance  with  PLolrmy,  ib.      In  the  course 
nf  il,  brings  the  largest  of  his  hrlepotei  up 
to  the  walls,  i'M.     Those  kilepola  describ- 
ed, ib.      The  Albeuians  negotiate  a  peace 
between  him  and  the  Rhodians,  ib.     Call 
him  to  the  defence  of  .Athens  against  Caa- 
Sander,  29.i.     He   drives  Cussaiidcr  out  of 
Alticn,  and  defeats  him  at  Thermopylv,  ib. 
lleracDea  voluntarily  subrails,    and    he  re- 
ceives into  his  army  six  thousand  Macedo- 
nians whn  revolt  from  Cassander,  ib.    Pro- 
claims   liberly    tn   the   Cjreeks   within  the 
straits   of  Thetmapylc   and    receives   the 
Borolians  into  his  alliance,  ib.    Makes  bins- 
self  master  of  Crnchres',  Phyle,  and  P»- 
nactus,  ib.  and  29<>.     Puts  the  two  latter 
into  the  Imodsof  the  Athenians  again,  1%, 
1"he  Alheiiians  very  improperly  lodge  him 
in  the  Parthenon,    ib.      His  ilebauchcrics 
there,  ib.     One  insiance  of  virtue  is  found 
in  .'Athens,   ib.      He  reduces  that  part  of 
Ihe  country  called  Acle  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  all  Arcadia  except  iManliaea,  ib.    Sets 
Argus,  Sicynn,  and  Corinth  free,  ib.      Mar- 
ries DcKlamia,   the  sister  of  Pyrrlms,  }97. 
Is  proclaimed  general  nf  all  Greece,  S9B. 
Auuinei    the  title  of  King  of  Kings,  ib. 
Dciuetrius  insists  on  being  admitted  imiDe- 
dtately  at  his  return,  lujili  to  the  less  and 
the  greater  mysteries,  nnd  the  Athenians, 
contrary  lo  all  Ihe  rules,  comply,  ib.      Ha 
coraiUiinds  tliein  to  raisu  two  Jiundred  and 
6lty  tulents,  and  then  gives  the  innney  to 
his  mistresses  lo  buy   soap,  S99,     'J'he  ex- 
Iravngant  expenses  ol  Lamia,  ib.     She  it 
called  unc  of  bis  hdtpoUi,  ib.     Ueiuo,  a- 
nullier  uf  his  ruisiresses,  is  called   Mania, 
ib.     Demelrius  is  called  home  In  the  assist 
unce  of  his  talher,  uniiinsi  whom  The  other 
•uccctsors    uf  Aleiunikr   li<d   united,    ib. 
The  ^reat  preparations  of  their  enemies,  ib, 
Aniigoniis  recoinmcmis  Dciueiiius  lu  Ihe 
army  ai  his  suciesvir,  jOI.    Omens uflhrir 
delcat,  ib.      Oemrtrius  puts  Aiitiuchiis,  the 
■on  uf  Sclcunis,  to  (li^ii;    bur.   by  goiutf 
uusciMuably  upuii  the  pursuit,  UiKs  the  rt*^ 
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tory,  ib.    AnligoBiii's  tronpt  desert  tuSclru- 
eat, and  Antigonua  is  sluiit,  ib,     Deroclritu 
flies  to  Ephcsus,  and,  tbniich  in  want  of  niu- 
nej.spareslhelenipleorDiuiu, ib.  Rmbarks 
for  Greece,  where    bis  principal   depend- 
ence  is    apOD  the    Albeaians,    ib.     Their 
ambassadors  meet  bin  near  ibe  Cydades, 
and  tell  him  tbey  will  receive  no  king  into 
Ibeir  city,  ib.     Tliis   ingtstitadf   of  iheirt 
cuts  biin  to  the  heart,  ib.     Gels  his  galleys 
from  their  ports,  and  steers  for   Ibe   Islh- 
isDS,  where  be  finds  the   cities  of  Greece 
all  inciiued  to  revolt,  SOS,  90S.     Sails  to 
the  Chcrsonesus,  froiu   whence  he  rivages 
Ibe  dontinions    of   Lysiroachus^    ib.      Sc* 
It-DCus  niikes  proposals  of  marrini^e  to  Stra* 
Ionics,    the   daughter   of  Deiuetrius    ib. 
Demetrius  sails  with  his  daughter,    and  by 
the  way  makes   a  descent  on   Cilicia,  ib. 
Briiiv^s   off  twelve    hiindr^'d    talents   from 
Quinda,    which   had  been  ihc    property  of 
Ins  father,  ib.     Meets  Selenras  at  Orussus, 
and  they  entertain  each  other  in  a  prince- 
ly manner,  ib.      Demetrius  seice%   the  pro- 
vince of  Ciltcia,  ib.     (s  contracted  to  Pto- 
lemais,  the  rUughter  of  Pioleray,  ib.     Se- 
Icucua  deiuands  Cilicin  of  him ;  i*nd  on  his 
refusing  that,  insists  on  baring  ihc  cities  of 
Tyre  and    Sidon,  S04.       Demetrius   pots 
alrnnger  garrisons  in  those  cities,  ib.     His 
operations  befure  Athens,  which   was   now 
in  the  possession    of  the  tyrant  Lacliares, 
ib.     He  reduces  it  by  famine,  3t)\     Par- 
dons   the  Athenians,     and   giros    them    a 
large  supply  of  bread-com,  ib.     In    ihe 
joy  of  their  Heaits,  tbey  deliver  up  lu  him 
the  PirKiu  and  Mnnycliia,  ib.      He  pun  a 
fgarrison  likewise  in  Ihe  Museum,  ib.  Forms  ■ 
design  upon  LacedBiBon,aiid  defeats  Archi- 
damus;   but  is  called  from  that  scheme  by 
news  of  the  lots  of  his  cities  in  Asia,  and  a!  all 
Cyprus,  except  Salamis,  ib.  and  ^06.      I'he 
troubles  in  Macedonia  call  him  tbilhcr,  ib. 
He  establislies  himself  in  that  cuuntry,  after 
having  killed  Alexander  the  ton  ut'  CiiMan. 
dcr,  ib.    Flolemy  releases  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  Demetrins,  307.  F.rasistralni,  phy 
aician  to  Seleucus,  discovers  that  Antiochus 
is  desperately  in  love  with  Stralonice,  and 
tielcacus  gives  her  up  to  him,  and  declares 
them  king  and  queen  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
Tincet,  ib.    fnd  SOg.     Demetrius,    whose 
domiuiuns  were  now  very  cxteniive,  takes 
Thebes,  and  reduces  the  rest  of  Bceoiia, 
SU9.    Makes  a  inoderale  use  of  bis  victory, 
ib.       During    an   eipcdition     of   his    into 
Tbracr,    tbe    Bisolians    revolt    again,    lb. 
He  leaves  his   son  Aiitigonus    10    besiege 
Thebes,     and    marches   against     Pyrrhus, 
who   liad   iiver-run  all  Tbesaaly,  ib.     Pyr- 
rhus retires,  ib.     Dcmelnut  returns  to  the 
liege  of  Thebcj,  ib,      Takes  it  again,  and 
puts  only  Ihirleeo  uf  tlie  citiiens  lo  death, 
SIO.      Tha  £taluius  bein|  ia  |>oatcMiga 


ol   the  pi»es   lo  Delphi,  be  cslebrates  « 
Py  hiao    games    at   Athen*,  ib.     Ilaito 
Bgarnst    ilie    Altoliaas,  ib.       Lea<B  ^» 
taurii'jj    ill    .'Etolia,    and     laaau  afHI 
f'yrrhus,  ib.      Pyrrbai  falU  oyoaflM^ 
ehus.  and   Hcfeala  hio,  ib.     Tbe  Ifaair 
iiians  ailmire   the   valoar  of  Vynimkwl 
despise  Demetrtu*  for  his  vanity  af  A^ 
ib.     Eztraurdinary  iovtance  of  ^alsaqi 
311.      Tbey  are  oScoded  abe  al  lair 
solute  life,  and  difficulty  of  aeeo^ib.  Il 
throws  the  pcliliona  of  tbe  pe«^iMiii 
river,  ib.      Duno^    his    aicknni  M  IV^ 
Pyrrhus  enters    Macedonia,  and 
ai  far  as  Edeua,  :}12.     He  eoac*  tal 
with  Pyrrhus,   ib.      Makes  grtal 
lions  for  recovering   all   bis  falhcT's  doaK 
nions,  ib.     The  ra»t  aiae  of  his  galleys  4 
Tbe  kings  attack  him    in  several  ^ana^ 
ib.    Pyirhus  takes  Berva,and-Cbelfaat» 
nians  revolt  to  him,  313.      DeBctriafi* 
his  royal  robe,   and  eies.  after  barinf  kM 
Macedonia  seven  yesra.  ib.      He  focsM 
to  Cassandria,  where  his  srifc  Pbsia,  ia  \m 
despair  takes  poison,  314.      He  repass  V 
Greece,  and   collects    an    amy,  ik    Tba 
Athenians  revolt  from  him  again.    He  h^ 
siege  lo  Athens,  but  is  persuaded  byOMi 
the  philosoplier   lo    raise    it,  ib,     Saib  H 
Asia  with  his  forces,  ib.      Earytiicc  knap 
bim   Ptolemuis,  who  had    bera   1  'iiUnW^ 
to  him  some  time,   ib.      He  takea  $■<% 
and  other  places  in  Ionia,  ib.     ftgalbnrin 
the  son  of  Lysimachos,  comet  a^ina  tia< 
and  he  moves  into  PbrvKia,   ib.     Dtmt- 
trius  has  the  better  in  skiroiufaej,  bat  Lya' 
roachiis  cuts  off  his  convoya,  ib.     He  de- 
signs lo    march    towards   Armenia,  bat  « 
prevented  by  famine  and  pealileoce 
his  troops,  ib.     Marches   down  to  Ti 
and  applies  lo  his  son.iu.law  Seleacv  fa 
relief,  ib.     Seleucus   at  first   relieves  hiaw 
but  soon  after  commences  hoatilitiea  agaiaC 
him,  347.      Demetrius  ravages  the  couMcy, 
and  gains  several  advantages  of  Sclcaci^ 
ib.     Lung  sickness  proves  a   great  binda- 
ance  10  his  affairs,   ib.  3lb.      He  paif 
Mount  Amanas,  and   seleucus  follow*,  ib 
Is  near  taking  Selencus  by  surprise,  ik. 
SeleucuT  offers  him  battle,  and  bia  tnoft 
revolt  to  that  prince,  317.      lie  hide*  ki*- 
self  awhile  in  a  wood  upon  Moual  Anaam. 
in  hopes  of  making  bis  svay  to  Caaoos,  >k. 
Finds  thai  impracticable,  aad  anmadtl*  •* 
Seleucu<,   ib.      Seleucus    at   6nt  ia  aaiy 
favourably   inclined   lo   hiiu,    bnl,   feariaf 
his  practices   iipun  Ihe  army,  keeps  hiai  a 
t>ri<oiier  11  largt-  m  the  Syrian  Chei 
318.       AlI"T»    him,    however,    a 
tuble,  and  other    Luuforts,  in   hii 
meal.  ib.     Dcnieirius  order*  bia  fncadi  ia 
Greece  not   to  trust  his   Idler*  or  ka  Mai, 
ib.      His  son  Aniigoiius  makes  Selaacaaaa 
oici  of  all  bn  tMates,  and 
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deliver  up  himiclfan  liattage,  10  procure 
liiB  father's  librrlj,  ik,  Deiuctriijs  attrudi 
for  a  time  to  tlir  ciirrciws  of  liuiitiog  and 
ruaniiig,  but  Icam  llirrn  by  de^r«s,  and 
sinks  into  indolence  and  iiiacii«iiy,  Sl9. 
Urinlting  and  play  succci-d,  rh.  Allet 
Ihrce  years  cu«rinemenl,  lie  dies  at  tlic 
■ge  of  lirt,v-fuu/,  ib.  Antigonus  receives 
bis  reniaiiis  at  sea,  and  cnuducts  thcin 
with  great  Tuncral  pomp  to  Corinth,  ib. 
From  llieiicc  they  are  carried  to  DeioetTiat, 
and  drpouted  in  that  city,  SlO.  An  ac- 
count ol'  the  issue  lie  Icfl.  ib.  His  poste- 
rity fill  the  throne  uT  Alacedon  down  to 
Perseus,  who  was  conquered  by  the  Ito- 
mans,  ib.     And  Antnuy  compared,  376, 

et   leq. Son    of    Philip    of    Maceduu, 

sent  as  au  bualage   to   Runic,   i.  6i8. 

The  Magnesian,   iii.   Sjr.  iS6, Pom- 

pey'a  frccdiuan,  iii.  9.5.  The  preparations 
made  fur  bis  reception  at  Antiocli,  ib. 
His  house  nud  gardens,  40V.  tin  inso- 
lence, ib. A  terrant  ol  Cassius,  iii.  44 1. 

• Son  of  Demetrius,  surnanied  ihe  Hin- 
der, iii,  319. — —Son  of  Demetrius,  prince 

of    Cyrcne,  iii.  SI9. Fhfidim    accuses 

Callisthenrs   to  Aletaoder,    iii.    499. 

The   Peripatetic,  a   friend  of  L'Dto's,   iii. 

I3i. I'halcnu,  governor  of  Athens  for 

Cassaoder,   iii.  46?.     Generously  treated 

by    Demetrius     Puliorcetes,    437.- Of 

Fbarix,  his  advice  to  Philip,  iii.  51 1.— — 
Son  of  Auligonui  Gonotas,  i.  44!f. 

Demo,  one  of  Dcraelrius's  niislresses,  iii, 
i96.     Sumamed  Mania,  299. 

Demochares,  the  Leuconian,  his  reflec- 
tion upon  a  decree  of  Stralocles,  iii.  ?97. 

Banished    for    that   reflection,    ib. Of 

Soli,  the  name  be  gave  Demetrius,  iii.  299. 

. The     LacedEinonian,     a    pretended 

friend  to  Agis,  betrays  him,   iii.   130. 

DctHocharii,  his  account  of  the  death  of 
Demosthenes,  iii.  <38. 

Democlrs,  his  virtue  and  death,  iii.  S96. 

Democriile)    the    Athenian,    i.  t33. 
The  Spartan  eaile,  iii,  135. 

Dtmocratut,  one  of  tb<  principles  of  hi* 
philosophy,  ii.  137. 

Dcmtenetug,  ao  eaemjr  to  TitBOleon.  i. 
45S. 

Denolem,  ii.  193, 

Demon  the  historiao,  i.  50. 

DemoHox,  sent  by  Archelaai  to  inform 
the  people  uf  Cyzicus  of  the  arrival  of 
Lucullus,  ii.  179. 

DemoHult*  of  los,  bia  advice  to  Pericles, 
i.  i7r. 

Demaphantt,  one  of  the  tutors  of  Philo- 
pcmen,  1.  596.  Delivers  his  country  from 
slavery,  by  employing  persons  to  kill  Aris- 
todemus,  l^rnnt  of  Megalopolis,  lb,  A*- 
lists  Aiatus  in  expelling  Nicoclet,  lytmat  of 
&icyon,  lb. 

Vox..  3.   No.  30. 


/>raiapAiiii<iil,  commander  of  the  £Icaa 
horse,  1.  609. 

IJemtiffhitns,  iii.  S6, 

tirmt^jihoH,  I.  37,  ISl, 

DetiK-polU,  i.  237. 

Demi'ithettet  the  ototnr,  Ihe  great  Ttieidt 
blance  bt-twceii  him  and  Cicero,  iii.  716. 
Ills  father  Demoalhenc^  kept  niuny  slaves 
at  work  on  the  business  of  a  snord-cntler* 
917.  His  mother  wos  C'leobule,  the  daugh- 
ter o(  Gylon,  *.*I0.  n.  At  the  age  of  seven 
years  he  Inses  his  father,  who  leaves  him  • 
considerable  f'irtune,  ih.  Greatly  wrong- 
ed by  his  guardians,  ib.  Of  ■  sickly 
habit  and  gets  the  contemptuous  name  uf 
Batuliis  amongst  the  boys,  ih.  llns  also 
Ihe  surname  vi  Argns,  ib.  His  ambition 
to  speak  in  public  takes  its  rise  from  lira 
success  of  Callistralns,  and  the  adiniration 
in  whii-h  that  orator  was  liolden,  ib,  and 
219.  Pitches  upon  U^us  for  his  preceptor 
in  eio4](ience,  in  prercreacc  to  Isocr.ites. 
ib.  Studies  niso  under  Plato,  ih.  Goet 
to  law  with  his  gijardians,  and  pleads  hit 
own  cause,  ib.  Attempts  to  speak  in  the 
public  debates,  but  fails  through  the  vio- 
lence of  Ins  manner,  and  the  weakness  and 
stamnering  of  Ins  voice,  (SO.  Encouraged 
by  an  ancient  man  named  Eunomus,  ib. 
Instructed  in  prouuncialion  and  action  by 
Satyrus  the  player,  S(l.  Builds  himself  a 
subterraneous  study,  and  shaves  on*  side 
of  his  head,  that  he  may  not  quit  his  study 
till  his  hair  is  giuwii,  ib,  PytheDs  tclll 
him  Ins  argumcDls  smell  of  the  lamp,  ibi 
Dero',sllieiie>'s  answer,  ib.  He  seldom 
speaks  eiicmpore,  Ib.  Yet,  without  pre- 
meditation,  answers  Python  Ihe  Byxanliaei 
and  Lamnchus  the  Myrrhenean,  on  lw<^ 
very  signal  occasions,  ib.  In  what  respect 
ba  look  Pericles  for  his  model,  ib.  He  it 
called,  by  the  comic  writers,  Rhopoper- 
pcrethras,  S3S.  Theophrastus's  judgment 
concerning  Demosthenes  and  Demadesj 
ib.  What  Demosthenes  said  of  Phociooi 
ib.  Corrects  his  stammering  by  speaking 
with  ]ic'hhlcs  in  his  moulli,  and  slreiiglhen< 
his  voice  by  speaking  ta  he  ran  up  hitl,  ib. 
Uis  repartees,  Sti.  Kiubarks  111  Ihe  ad' 
minist  ration  in  the  time  of  Phocion,  ib. 
Implacable  in  his  resentment*,  yet  drop* 
bis  prosecution  against  Midias,  9i5.  Hatf 
a  glorious  lubjecl  for  his  pntilical  ambi- 
tion, Ihe  defeiKC  of  Greece  against  Philip, 
lb.  M<ist  uf  his  orations  upon  the  priis- 
ciple  of  recommending  honour  and  virtue, 
pieferably  to  all  other  considerations,  ib. 
Neither  bos  courage  to  be  trusted  in  t)i« 
field,  nor  is  suRiclently  lorti6ed  against 
the  impressions  af  money,  ib.  Yit  eicel* 
all  the  orators  of  his  time,  except  Phocioni 
in  his  life  and  coiiversatiun,  th.  Uas  th« 
ipirit  to  accuse  Aatipbu  before  th*  Ar*»« 
EKKK 
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4>ai  in  IKi(i*>  •■•  •  ••%  at  his  o«d 
■•■r,    ibi.      Ami   <«K  hy    AfMaoMChr, 

J|re«r,  lb.  &>pkfMJ*c  <•  aaniril  Cu  his 
ddm  asa  Pi  njiwi;  Arao  tn  hn  bro- 
Iha  TWr««i<n>  amt  ■Orimidi  to  h«r 
•ade  Dmo,   ib.     TW   pkyvdnu  give 

patoia  cad  l>  bi*  Itfr,  ib.  Di  .a'<  (rre 
aoal  a^tiici)  ad'icr  to  P  He 

off*r»  fit'  cr  to  ^o  lA  per*  .^^  tu 

I'-  -tor.  ar  10  i(  «M  and   oiaia- 

■  -T»  »»  bn  o«a  tspenar,  ib. 

1'  >>nt.  fbat  be  wanii 

'  '  v  tea,  ib.     Tliey 

}<%i\  ilic  it'-r-3ac«it«i  k!U|^  throng  e»cry 
appcin  of  dcbtiKhirrir.  .-ig.A.  With  all 
pMii'i  firtaea,  hia  mattucm  mm  fur* 
fc«ii1in^,    ib.     He   rDilraroiirt  to  rni-iee 

JhimjiiU*    m    «    r.t.rw    .,('    i.t..-r*i    ^•■,riic«, 

■ad  fcr  that  ^>.  lb. 

MdSM.    1>.  i>'i>ii,r- 

fiai  to  fecal  Ftiiii«iua.  a  irirnd  lu  ivratinj. 
thai  b«  mi^bt  ruiiiiteract  tlie  iiiteiaioiis  uf 
Flatu,  SSi.  Diuo  la  actuard  la  UioDtitui 
of  as  intrDti'>ii  10  tubvctl  the  moiKKh^T, 
ib  Hit  rral  iiilentinna  m  that  iT>|>eci,  tb. 
Plato  merii  with  a  kind  teor|>lion,  aiid 
b  i  '      chle  infltirnce  at  fii»t,  ib.     by 

a-'  rd    Irttrr,   and  oilKrr   niraiifp 

i'i ....J  lit  parly  proail   upon  Dio. 

nyfim  to  eutrap  Dion,  and  %cnd   bim  olF, 
3>t6.       Yet    he     allows    lilt    Inrnds    too 
vc»rl>  to  carry  hi»  rtr.'c!»  lo  hini  in  P.  !»• 
ponnoiu,  .187.    Dion  liirej  with  ^eat  iplra- 
diiur    III    Gi^ece,    ib,     Diiiortiui   ireao 
FlalD  nilh  a  jealoiii  and   pelnlanl   atTec- 
lion,  ill.     .V  war  brenlt  uul,    aud  he  di«- 
oiissca  riaio;  proioitini^  at  the  ume  tMue, 
to  recal    Dimi    tlia    cusuing   »iii»itier,    ib. 
He  does  not  keep  Im  word,  hut  criiiit.i  la 
bim  (he  produce  ol'  liii  olatr,  ib.      iVIcan* 
time  riato  Iccpt   D'Oii   in    ihe   academy, 
588.     Dion's  conncxinn  villi  Speusippuf 
polishes  liis  muniiers.     Ixid^cs  in  the  houne 
orCalipput,  lb.     riato  eshibiti  a   choiiu 
(i(  boys  at  Athens,  ind  Uiuil  defrays  ihc 
expenses  and  lake*  upon  hini  the  managc- 
raeiU  ol  it,  ib.     The  Lacedxiunnuns  uiaLe 
liin  free  of  their  city,  ib.      I]  11  observa- 
tion on  the  dilScully  ol  access  to  Pliinda- 
nii   liie    Mr^aieiisijii,    ib.      Dionysius  ii 
jealous   of  I.>ion's   popularity  in    Greece, 
and  stops  hii  reniittunces,    ib.     The  tyrant 
prevails  on  Arrhyiaj.  and  the  ollirr  I'ytha- 
tfofean  pbilosuphcrs,  lu  bring  PUtu  once 
more  to  Sicily,  SS9.     Plato  m  treated  at 
fir»l  with  distinguished  liiudness;   Itutarbcn 
OionyMus  finds  th.1l  lie  cannot    draw   hint 
off  from  Uinu,  he  confines  him  williin   the 
patlieut  of  the  guatds,  390.     The  tyrant 
CMlwilm    Dion's  estate,    ib.      Arehytas 
^•Mtoda  Plato  of  Dinnysius,   ib.     Oiony- 
fi/U  compels  Arctc,  the  wife  uf  DIoiv,  10 


marrj  Timocralr*.  ib.    Di.io  tr»..l'-i:. 
war,  391.      !■  aaatsled  in  hit  pur;»c>i  ■> 
phllosopbcrs,    ib.       Musirnaer^T. 
eighi    liundred    lucn  m  ibe  ult  n'  U^ 
thus  lb.      ^acriCcn  10  ApoUo.  M.   b 
digirs  that  happrned  to   Dioa  n4Dv 
tiiu,  593.      Uion  takes  a  larfs  qawi  • 
arms  with  liira,  ib.     A pproacbes  Putrx 
bal  not  choosing  to  land  there,atim« 
to  Ccrrins,  lb.      In  rlanger  of  pcri^i 
lh«  great  Syrlis,   S«»t.      Am»ts  si  »» 
in  Sicily,  Uiuls  ibenr.  and  is  sofplx^  •» 
neaeMaries    by    Syn^lut,    go^crt-.  '   - 
place,  lb.       Eitcouraged   b-r  tl' 
Dionyiius,   whu  ia  iipoit  an  n 
I'aly,   he  niarrbea    for  Syracuw.  li   I» 
huiidre<l  ol    tlie    A)(tigetiiine  at^  ft 
him,  lb.      The  iitliabiiaais  of  Gcla4<i 
same,  ib.      Tiraocniles.    who   •»ildt»'l 
Rett,  sends  despalrhes  ti>  Diaayiia, <M 
are  lost  by  a    v.-rjr  eMr«,^rdin.rj  tea**. 
39i.      Dion  is  jomr-d  by  Ihe  Ctauva 
and    many    rcvolicrs    Iroio  SyrKM^  * 
He  draws  li.e  Lrontines   and   CaafaM 
put  .11  Epipolje,   bj  a  airsjageiB.  ib.  Dw 
marches  to  Syrac-tur.  arid  tbe  aliataiira 
Ihe  irarcs  lu  iiiin.    ib.     TiinocratOk  t^ 
himsell  nnable  |,.  g,u„  tb«  citadel,  «** 
The    Syraciiaaiu     coitsidrr   the  mn  * 
Dion  OS    a    new     epoch    of   liberty,  91 
They  iiomiDute  Dion    and  bis  broikf  »► 
gacies,  prjTtors.  ib.      He  takes  tbe  a«i 
of  F.pi|.ol.T,    and  jn»e»t»  it  with  s  nm 
wall,  lb.       Diouysius   arrives  fraa  Wi. 
»ud  enters   Ihe  tiladel.    ib.     Hedcatsii 
tre.it,  but  Uion  refuses  to  hear  bis  Hilar 
•adors  unless  in  public,  or  withunl  ikc  pf 
limiiiary  of  bU  resigni.ig    the  ciowa,  !f: 
Uionysiuss  r>erfid.v  to  the  Syracusau  iiyi 
lies,  lb.      iris    luercenaries    break  ikni^ 
Dion's  wall. 


Uighi ; 
Ik. 


•nd    put    itie  Syraeu 


but  Diuu's  valour  regaiiu  the  in. 
He  U  proeoied  bjr  hi.  ,my  wlks 
crown  of  gold,  398.  UionTsia.  ba.  at 
enough  lo  convey  a  Idler  lo  Dion,  and  l< 
Ijet  It  publicly  read;  by^  which  the  ca.- 
ddenoc  of  the  Syiacusaas  in  Diou  a  A- 
■niaishcd,  ib.  1  bey  can  iheir  eyrsap.. 
Ueradides,  ib.  The  character  of  Btn- 
elides.  .199.  He  ia  appuimed  adiaitiJ. 
and  IS  a  private  eiu-mv  lo  Dioji,  16.- 
Sosu,  an  agcirt  of  Uiojysiua.  cones  iota 
the  aMcml.ly  naked  and  wounded,  ik. 
Pretends  tu  hate  received  his  wonod  fmia 
Dion's  foreii;n  suldierv  bul  (iia  attiicc  « 
delecled,  ib.  The  Syraciraans  resHil 
jealous  of  Dion's  foieiga  auldirrs.  it. 
They   defeat    Philislui,    who    was  comiD^ 

"lib  a  fleet  lo  the  assislOTice  .^.1    11 -:••-, 

and  treat  the  dead  boily  of  I 
grrat  indignity,  IIKl,     'lliclyj  :, 

eldest  son  .A)iolIucralcs  to  drieiid  the  ci- 
tadel, puts  his  treasures  un  loiard  ship, 
and,    mJuig    with    a    favourable    »u>d. 
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^pBuprtHFracliiIrt  tiir  ailiMifjil,  ini.  Ilr. 
tadidrs,  lo  aiipriike  Or  |»  oplr.  ^'''Po*** 
Af  equ4l  divi«i  'n  i>J  Uti  i«,  mud  tu  fttuji  iltt 
pay  of  iiSe  I  i  ''■-it,   ib       lla   c«r> 

tiei  ili«r    (>,•  rii.m.    111.     THe 

SjrrAcuk«:i»,  III  -]'•:(  oi  .tUiuiuii;  (iniili^icfi 
•lect  IK' IV  iifficrrft.  fliHifiip  wtio'u  i«  IJcra- 
didcs.  4*^t.  DionS  nicrcrnanrs  pUcc 
him  la  the  middle  of  ■  b*tt*liun,  and 
aiirch  o"i  of  ilii-  city,  ib.  Tlw  Symcu- 
•■nf  attack  ihrir  rear,  ib.  Diud  orden 
tll«  Iruopiiii  advaiict  xilh  >hoai<aiidclaili- 
Ing  of  arms,  and  Ihr  Svracuftani  fl^v.  ib»  lie 
Mtiru  inloitir  lemturi.  tot  tin-  I.roiiiiiira, 
ab.  They  p.ir»u«ihini.  aiiduficv  itHirr  arr  |iul 
to  lli^hi,  403.  The  Lroiilinei  rtirirr  hiDi 
in  an  honourable  iiiiiniier,  and  inuLe  hts 
•uldieri  irrc  uf  their  citv.  ib.  Their  re- 
quuitnim  to  the  S,vr<CUMn>  prove  froitlrn, 
ib.  Uioiiv>iu«  frviidi  Nvp*iu*  the  Neapo- 
litan wiih  ptiiri>i<m>  (ud  nlall^y  for  the 
citadel,  ih.  Ha  i>  delraled,  and  the  Sy- 
ncuaaiia  lEive  lot.i  tlic  rujst  disorderly  re- 
joicinp,  lb.  Njrp>iu<  laliet  dial  oppmtu- 
■  itr  t"  en'«r  Ihe  cilv,  and  l>ll>  it  willi  all 
the  iriuleiu'e  ul  wnr,  ili.  The  eiiiiriu  ap- 
ply l«  liinii  for  auiataiice,  44U.  liiitperch 
iftt  that  uct-aaioii  at  Leoiiiiutii.  lb.  He 
toarchri  to  Ih*-  rilirl  ufS^raciitv,  ib.  'J'he 
deniago).iief  prevpiil  iiia  entrance,  ib. 
Nypiiiii  inalie>  a  Treih  aallj  Ironi  llie  cita- 
drl|  and  deAlrnv*  the  city  with  fire  and 
«»oid,  40}.  riir  (|alr>  are  opened  lor 
Dion,  and  Heraclidei,  Ini  wurii  eneny,  in- 
treats  hini  to  enter,  ib  lie  advance* 
a||4'n«t  the  eaeiiiy  Ibrongh  blood  and  fire, 
40n.  N\>p»iui  n  ruutoilf  and  tbe  llaniei 
•re  eitniKuHlied.  ih.  I'he  oraiurt  ot  tlic 
popular  lacli'.ii  leave  the  city,  id.  hut 
Heraclidi-i  and  Iheiiduaei  put  Ihenitelvr* 
in  Ihe  liaiida  of  Uiiiii.  M)7 .  Hi%  frieiidB 
•dvi»e  him  lo  put  theiu  to  dmlh,  ib.  Hia 
ob»erral;on»  on  that  uecaftinti,  ib.  He  par- 
diMit  Hemclidet.  ib.  Repatrt  the  wall  he 
had  rreoed  ^ibont  the  ciladel,  lb  Uioii 
tt  dwelarad  commander-in^hief,  ib.  anil 
BtlMlidei,  lhrou^h  hi^  iadu)|;erice.  it 
continued  admiral,  ib.  and  4UI).  Dmn 
■till  oppotea  lb«  eqaal  dnltii>nlion  of  land, 
ib.  Heraclldea  again  pracliar*  (yaiitti 
Dion,  and  priralely  eorreapoiida  with  Uio- 
nyaiui,  ib.  Dinn  h^hli  I'liarat,  the  cnc- 
my'i  peneral.  and  ha»  the  fUudvaniaf^e* 
ib.  On  niteilifjeiice  that  IUra£lulc»  Wiit 
going  once  niorv  to  »eiac  S^raouK,  he 
liattciM  to  the  city.  ib.  (ix»ilu»  llic  -Spur- 
tail  recoucilei  Uion  and  ileraclidet.  4»9. 
Apollocraie*  turrendcitthr  citadel  to  Ihoii, 
•ad  taiUiu  Uionyaiut  »iili  five  fallc^a.  ib. 
The  jiiy  of  the  S^frariiiant  on  thai  event, 
ib.  Tlie  •Heclinif  meelin);  ol  Uiaa  aai 
liis  Kile  Arete,  ib.  Uioii  putt  the  ciladai 
into  the  hands  of  llie  S_trncii>an*.  409. 
The  umplicily  ot  bu  life,  alter   bu  (ical 
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»iiCLC»5,  ib.  Iliv  roanneta  auitcrc  and  un> 
|a>piilar.  ib.  Siiton|(l,  inclined  to  the  arulo- 
Ciaiii:  form  ol  Hovemiuent,  ih.  Keraclidea 
•ccaiei  hiin  «il  reUitmu  to  demulivii  the  ci- 
ladrl,  and  lo  bteak  0|ictt  the  loii>b  ol  i>i«^ 
nytiiK,  lb.  Dion  permit*  the  eneuim  of 
lleraclide*  to  kill  linn,  411,  Calippat,  wk% 
was  bound  tu  Diuii  by  Uie  sitongesi  tie* of 
friendship  mid  hu*pitalily,coo<piirs  a);aiii*l 
biro.  lb.  He  conducts  the  plot  with  great 
art,  ib.  A  nrcidlul  spectre  appear*  ta 
Dion,  ib.  Hi*  only  son  tlirow*  hinu^f 
liom  the  top  of  the  Louh-,  aud  is  killed^ 
4|Y.  The  conspiracy  ripen*,  and  Calip- 
pus  1*  suipected.  ib.  He  takes  the  ^reat 
oath  wiihuol  hesitatioo,  ib.  The  form  of 
thai  oalh.  ib.  Dion  is  assastinaied  in  hi* 
own  house,  ib.  Dion's  wife  it  delivered  of 
a  *<in  in  prison,  413.  Calipptit  has  Iha 
prcininplion  to  give  the  Atheiiiaut  an  ac- 
count of  wlial  he  bad  done,  ib.  In  at- 
teiuplin)!;  to  tuke  C'alana,  he  Jnae*  Syra* 
cute,  its.  At  Ihe  siege  of  .Mrssaua,  most 
uf  Ihe  luurrlrcers  of  Dion  are  cut  olf,  lb, 
Calippu*  pastes  into  Italy,  and  takes  Rb». 
ginm,  il>.  He  it  slam  by  Lcptinea  and 
PuUpcrchun,  with  the  tame  iwvrd  with 
which  Dion  had  been  assJi«tinated,  ib. 
Anttomache  aud  .Areicarc  released  nut  of 
prisnn,  and  received  by  Icelet,  a  Iriend  at 
Dion,  who,  after  he  bad  entertained  ihcni 
sonic  ttiiie,  pretends  to  send  lliem  lo  Pelo- 
piinnetut :  but  orilcri  thera  and  the  infant 
to  be  despatched  by  the  way,  ib,  Ic«le* 
i*  put  to  liealli  by  ']  iiiiolcuii.  ib. 

Diuntnia,  Ihe  feasts  ol  Bacaha*,  their 
name  changed  by  the  Oatleriiig  Albeniaa* 
tu  il>e>nrlri«,  iii.  'i8i. 

DienynotUtriHt   ili*  474. 

DioHijiiut  tht  elder,  tyrant  of  Sicily; 
when  hn  mt>tber  desired  lo  be  married  lo 
a  5uuii|;  SjrracutJii.  mIuiI  he  said  upon  it, 
I.  t^O.  lie  asks  the  daui{hi>  r  of  Aritlidca, 
the  Sicilian,  in  niarriajce,  aud  it  reliised  it, 
ib.  Hit  cruel  hehavtuur  on  that  refusal, 
ih.  tiels  himtrif  up  Ivraiit  of  Sicily,  iii, 
379.  Marries  Ihe  daughter  of  llerma- 
etaies,  ib.  She  kills  hencll,  ib.  Marrie* 
Duiis  anil  Aruluinacbe,  lb.  PuU  the  oms- 
tlKt  uf  Don*  to  death,  on  tutpiciua  of 
her  hitting  injured  bit  other  wile  by  po* 
liunt,  lb.  The  high  value  he  set  un  Dion, 
.Vtl.  liis  behaviuur  to  Plato,  lb.  Hit 
rrtilett  feart  and  utitielict,  ib.  Hu  death, 
3B'i.-^— Ihe  younger;  Dion  endeavour* 
to  Inspire  him  with  virtuout  teniiiuctitt,  lii, 
3'H.  U>*  education  neglected  by  bi*  la- 
Iber,  lb.  Hi*  dcbaochary,  lii.  He  ia> 
eite*  I'lalo  to  liyiacute,  ib.  Hit  prulici- 
eney  under  him,  Mi,  i'h*  dopliciiy  of 
hit  lichaviiiur  to  Dion,  MC>,  He  finds  out 
a  plausible  pretetioe  to  retaove  Plato  to  lb* 
caMie,  3H9.  Knvies  Dnia,  and  tviars  In* 
(cveuue*,  lb.     Cuuicrtj  Diuu'*cslalc  into 
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dren  )>v  Uutii,  one  ■  son,  of  ir»  qkd 
pinir.  |I>.  And  f"ur  by  Ari«lnmiich<-, 
iwn  of  tlien  duu)!hlrii,  Soplii(»,v»e  and 
ArctP,  ib.  Soplirosjnc  i»  njorriril  to  liii 
cldnt  mn  Di'iOj«i"»i  Areic  to  litr  bro- 
ther Thinri'lrs.  "ud  »ltpr«r.iriS  to  her 
uncle  DiiMi.  ib.  The  phjsicinni  give 
Dionytiua  the  elder  >  tieoiniig  dnie,  which 
puu  mi  end  to  hit  life.  lb.  Dmn's  free 
and  spiiitcd  idrice  to  Diuny»iu>,  ib.  Ue 
oOers  either  to  go  iD  prr»nD  to  Carihige  lu 
negotiate  ■  peiicei  or  to  fit  out  and  muin* 
tBiu  fill;  ||!i>llejr>  at  fan  own  expense,  ib. 
Dion'j  (dreriiirief  rejirt'sml,  Ihm  he  w»nl» 
to  mnkc  hiiuitif  iiiMlcr  iiy  ten,  ib.  Thej 
lead  Ihe  ill-rdiicsted  king  through  every 
ipccies  of  debiuiclicry,  383.  With  nil 
Siiiu't  tirlue*,  hit  iiianner»  were  for- 
biridinj?.  ib.  He  endriivuurs  lu  eiq;nge 
Diiiny>:u>  in  ■  cixirte  nf  liberal  tludiet, 
and  tor  thnt  pnrpnve  to  ^cnd  ft>r  Pluto,  ib. 
Biid  38^.  Diiin'*  eueriiies  perauadc  Oiony- 
•iu>  to  teciii  Philiotiu,  *  friend  lu  tyrsuuy, 
(hat  he  might  ruiiiiterjct  the  inleifrfiont  of 
Flatu,  S8i.  Oion  it  accuted  la  Uionysiui 
«faa  intention  to  subvert  ihe  monarchy, 
ib  Hit  real  iiitentH'iia  in  thut  respect,  ib. 
Plato  lueels  with  a  kind  rec<-|>tion,  uiid 
has  considerable  iiifluer.ce  at  first,  ib.  By 
■  n  inlcrcepled  Idler,  and  otiter  means, 
FhilKius  find  iii»  pnrly  prevail  iipun  Dio- 
nysins  tu  entrap  Pion,  niul  send  him  otF, 
386.  Ycl  he  «llo»s  his  friends  t»o 
Tcwels  to  carry  his  vlTciiIs  to  bini  in  Pilo- 
ponnesus,  .^87.  Dion  lives  with  great  splen- 
dour in  Greece,  ll).  Oiunyvius  treats 
Plato  with  a  jealoui  and  petulant  nflec- 
lion,  ib.  A  war  brcxl.s  out,  aad  he  di»- 
tnisses  Flntn;  promising  at  tKe  «,iiae  tiuic, 
to  recal  Dion  the  ensuing  siiniiuer,  ib. 
Hu  does  not  keep  hi*  word,  hut  remits  to 
liioi  the  pru<luce  ut  his  estate,  ib.  Altan- 
liiue  Plntii  keeps  l)<oii  in  ihe  academy, 
588.  Dion's  connexion  with  Spcusippus 
polishes  his  imiiMiers.  Lodi:es  in  the  bouse 
of  Calippus,  lb.  Plato  exhibits  a  chorua 
of  buys  at  Alliens,  and  l)ion  defrays  the 
expenses,  and  takes  up"n  hsni  the  mnnage- 
netit  of  It,  lb.  I'hc  LMccdxmnniaiis  make 
bim  free  of  their  city,  ib.  Hii  observa- 
tion nn  the  ililficulty  uf  access  to  Ptando- 
ru*  the  Mrgateiisian,  ib.  Uioiiysius  is 
jealous  uf  Dion's  (mpularily  in  Greece, 
■ad  slops  liis  remiltnncei,  ib.  The  tyrant 
prevails  on  Archyias,  and  the  other  I'ytlia- 
Ijofean  philusuphcrs,  to  bring  Plato  once 
more  t"  Sicily,  389.  Plato  i«  treated  at 
first  wiih  ilisiiii|:uisliedkiiidnessi  bolwbcn 
DioiiyMus  finds  tliiit  he  caiiont  draw  him 
off  fruiB  Uiou,  he  confines  him  vithin  the 
purlieus  of  the  guards,  390.  The  tyrant 
confiscates  Diuo's  estate,  lb.  Arehylas 
demands  Plato  of  Dinnysius,  ib.  Dioiiy- 
tiui  cumpclt  Artie,  (he  wife  uf  Dioii,  lo 


mairy  I'liuoeralcs,  ib.     Pina  1 
war,  391.      Is  ak*i»ted  in  hi*  I 
philosophers,  ib.       Miisrer*  bo 
ci^ht   hundred    m.  tale  of  i 

thus,  lb.      Sacrilii  la,  3M. 

dixies  that  happriti.i  nt  iiioQ  i 
•ills,  aOX  Diaa  takei  a  large 
arms  oith  him,  ib.  Approachci  Pli 
but  iiul  clioosing  in  land  there,  u  I 
to  Cercinn.  ib.  In  danger  of  peri 
Ihe  great  Syrtis,  .^94.  Arn««i  it  '. 
in  Sicily,  lands  iliere,  and  i>  i 
neeessarici  by  Syualits,  goirntat  tti 
place,  ib.  Encouraged  by  the  ab 
Dionytius,  who  is  upon  an  expediMi 
Iiiily,  he  nanrrhes  for  Syracuse,  ik.  Tt^ 
hundiol  of  tlie  A|>r>g<^linc  carabj  j 
him,  ih.  Til-!  inlialMlaots  o(  Oela  i 
tame,  lb.  Timocrates.  who  was  M  t 
grill,  sends  deapatchra  ti>  Diunysioa,  < 
me  lust  tiy  a  vrrjf  r\lraurdina>y 
SP*  Dion  i»  j-iwd  I»t  the  Can 
and  many  revolu-ra  fruiu  Syracutt 
Ue  draws  the  Leoolinea  and  CaawB 
out  of  Epipols,  by  a  air.itagena,  ib. 
marches  to  iiyraeaae,  and  the  ciiiaeats 
the  ^ates  to  hini,  ib.  Tiinnrrai<!s,  iat 
himself  unable  lo  gaja  llie  citadel,  tin 
The  Syraciisatu  conaider  the  m»ij 
Diim  as  a  new  epoch  of  liberty,  ! 
They  noiniuAlr  Oion  -ind  bis  broitit  1 
gaclrs,  prztora.  ib.  lie  lakes  ibe  01 
of  Kpipulz,  and  iuveats  it  with  a  mi 
wall,  lb.  Dionysiua  arrives  fros 
and  rnlcrs  the  citadel,  ib.  lie 
trent,  but  Diun  refuses  tu  hear  bh 
ladurs  unless  in  public,  or  witbool  IW  | 
liminary  of  bis  resigning  the  crowa,  S 
Dionysius's  perfidy  to  the  Syracuua  i 
ties,  ih.  ills  mercenaries  breat  liMia^ 
Diun's  wall,  and  pnl  tfie  i^yraca 
flight;  hut  Diun's  vnluiu  regaina  Ibe  4ty|i 
lb.  He  ia  preseoterl  bjf  bis  amy  wilk  li 
cronn  of  gold,  398.  Dionvsias 
enough  (n  runvry  a  letter  tu  Uiuu,  ntf  !• 
gel  it  publicly  read ;  by  winch  ibe 
fidence  uf  the  Syracusoas  in  Drau  i*  d^ 
mtnished,  ib.  They  casi  tbeir  eyes  «p 
Hcraclidrs,  iU.  The  character  of  Hera* 
elides,  S99,  Ue  u  ap^MMulcd  adairaj. 
and  is  a  private  enemy  to  Dsoa*  ib.— 
Sosit,  an  agent  of  Diuuysiua.  coa 
the  assembly  nakrd  and  wooaded,  ib. 
Pretends  tu  bave  rcceind  hia  wnaad  fiaa 
Dion's  foreign  soldierv  but  lua  uliin  i* 
delected,  ib.  11ic  SyracuMM 
jealous  of  Dion's  foreign 
Ihey  defeat  Philistut,  who  ssoa 
with  a  fleet  lo  the  assistance  of  Dn 
and  treat  Ihe  dead  boily  of  f  bilisla 
great  indignity,  HHl,  Ihe  lyranl  lca« 
ehlest  son  .\pullucrates  tu  defend 
ladel,  puts  his  Ireaaures  on  60*144 
and,    suluig     wilb    a    favvtunhto 


Draru'i  U»i  rttreincly  ttvtit,  (ud  ihere> 
fan  raprilrH  l>;  Solon,  I.  171.  Said  (a  be 
writtfit  Mith  bluud,  ib.  VVbal  Draco  Mid 
ia  delcocc  of  ilicm,  ib. 

DncontitUi,  bit  decree  agaiiut  Pcricki, 

i.tM. 

Drtigtm  (rfMinom,  i.  <I8. ^Tbal  la; 

kj  OljriDpiaa.     hee  Uh/mpiiu. 

IHamitic  CKliibiliLrns,  tliv  ctTrcU  Sulon 
•appoMd  Ihc;  uught  ba«c  apnn  the  princi- 
plea  uf  the  people.  See  ThetiKai  EnUr- 
tainmtnU. 

Drtamt,  Svlla  adviiet  Luctitliu  to  attend 
•otbein.  ii.  IIS 

i^mnicAirlri  tlic  TIrracian,  laLrt  L;a- 
■lachui  (iiituucr,  but  toon  rtlcaict  hin,  iti. 
309. 

DromecUda  (he  Spliotlian.  in  (he  lage 
offlalterj,  prupotet  ihal  Utiuclriut  tliuuld 
be  cuntulird  n  *u  oracle,  iii.  '.'89. 

Druiiu,     See  Liriui. 

Durit  at  Samua,  the  liitlotian,  bit  ctuine- 
•er,  i.  '293. 

DyaK<r,  lii.  103,  and  SOB. 

Oyrrluehium,  iii.  4X3,  and  !-.'» 

JDJl—trHu,  i.  479. 

B. 

tAOLE,  P.vrrhot  to  called  by  the  Kpi- 
ralt,  ii.  14.  Priucci  lond  of  thai  appella- 
tion, ib. 

Kaglet,  hare  but  two  young  nnei  at  a 
C<me,  ii.  78.  Yet  Mariut  i»  »atd  lo  La«c 
teen  an  aetie  oC  tevni,  wliicb  pretaged  hu 
•cren  cootultbipt,  ib. 

Earth,  I'ylhigurat  and  Plato  did  not  ibink 
it  the  crnire  of  tlie  •ntlil,  i.  l.'<7. 
'  Earl Afudtir  in  Lacoaia,  i.  183.  At  A- 
tlient)  ii.  311.  On  Cicecu't  pamng  from 
Braaduimro,  iii.  164  ■  During  the  bat- 
lU  near  tlie  ThraiTiuenian  lake,  net  |ict- 
tcierd  bj  the  conibalanli,  i.  306. 

£e6ai«M,  ii.  313. 

Ecdrlvi,  a  friend  of  Aralut.  iii.  477. 

EcdciHHi,  and  OemopliaDei,  the  lutoi*  of 
Fhilop<efneii,  dctlroy  Anttodemiit.  tyrant 
•f  Mrgalopulii,  and  attitt  Aratut  lU  eipcl- 
ling  Niccx;lei  from  Sicjon,  i,  596. 

Kc'iecrulct,  prictt  of  Apollu  'regyrsui, 
i.  148. 

Kchceralidti,  the  wiplitit,  relcaaed  h* 
Alriauder,  at  the  rci)uctt  uf  Pbuciun,  iii. 
346. 

Ectipu  of  the  inn,  ope  happened  the 
4aj  that  Romulut  laid  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  i.  7C.  Another  at  the  liiac  of  hit 
death,  88,  n.  Another  «<hile  I'crielet  »ai 
ambaiiiug  to  go  againtt  the  Pelopoonc- 
tiant,  tVV.  The  Tliebant  ^really  di«coii  ■ 
raged  by  an  eelipte  of  the  tun,  493.'  Of 
the  miwn.  iti  dilfcretii  ellircis  nii  the  urniy 
•f  Puulut  ^tniiliut,  and  thai  uf  Pertrut.  i. 
4M.    llul  vLiob  bappeofd  btfvrt  Dion'i 


eipediiion,  iii.  399.  Suppoied  a  forerun- 
ner of  calamities  ii.  t4t.  Eiplained  ai  • 
fortunate  omen  to  thote  «hii  are  Hynig,  ib. 
What  wat  done  by  way  of  relief  tu  tba 
eclipted  luminariei  in  timet  of  the  greaiett 
ignorance  and  superililiuii,  4S0. 

KeHptrt  of  the  tun  understond  in  Iht 
tioie  of  Niciat,  but  not  Ihote  uf  tUc  muon. 
ii.  S41. 

EcHomut,  ii!.  394. 

Bcphanu,  ill.  141. 

Ecprtftn,  one  of  the  ephori,  reduced 
the  inttntocnu  ol  Pbryau  two  «trlngt,  iii. 
Ui 

Bdau.  ii.  14,  and  iii.  31 1. 

f.dvniiiN  Mumcn,  thrir  ceretuooiet  in  tb* 
fcailt  ul  Uacchui,  ii.  4'>6. 

EdtcMim,  its  force,  i.  StI.  365j  and 
iii.  379. 

Eifiii.  revolt  againit  C»ar,  iii.  tS. 

Enylhtm,  Moiiiil,  ii.  17(!. 

Fgrria,  a  nymph  with  whom  Numa  proa 
tended  to  hold  communication  in  hitrctir*- 
menu,  i.  119,  and  14'!. 

Eight,  tome  obterTationt  on  that  noa' 
ber,  i.  63. 

Eion,  city  of,  ii.  196.  Colonited  hy  th« 
Athenians,  ib. 

Eimione,  what,  and  why  oirricd  ia  a  fe»- 
tital  procettinn.  i.  33. 

£lira,  one  of  the  citiei  offered  to  Plioctos 
by  Aleiaiider,  iii.  71. 

Etatrat  ii.  176,  and  iii.  81. 

Etalui,  the  first  of  tlie  epbori  ■(  Spnt^ 
i.  104. 

Elea,  •  laariliiuc  town  io  Italy,  iii. 
4S7. 

Elems,  «T  people  of  Eta,  i,  345,  ii.  tS), 
and  iii.  I  fit. 

f'UphanH,  ilieir  tngacity,  ii,  951, 
Tlieir  care  of  ibeir  matters,  303.     Tlie  di»- 
onler  they  caoscd  to  llanuibal's  amy,  i. 

Etefhe»»r,  too  of  Chalcednn,  look  car* 
of  Tbcteut't  children,  i  63.  Carried  Ibea 
with  hiui  to  the  iirgc  or  Troy,  lb. 

FlriM,  one  of  the  loiu  of  Cimon,  ii,  l£& 
— ^City  of,  ii.  89. 

Efniiij,  taken  by  Theaeat,  i.  46. 

Kfruther^,  i.  51. 

£jiinia,  I.  443, 

hiiut,  one  uf  llie  eile  minittett  uf  Ncra^ 
pal  tu  dtalh  by  Ualba,  in.  5t%. 

Etrt/utnct,  tlie  power  of  it,  ii.  (7.  Doe* 
not  thrire  under  an  arbitfary  goteniiucut, 
i.  188,  a. 

If/nairt,  titter  of  Cinion,  i.  f7B.  Ap- 
plies to  Pericles  m  behalf  of  her  brethef, 
and  he  telU  hcribe  it  moLh  t.x  old  for  ma- 
naging roch  a  tiiil,  ih.  .Sii«pec'ed  of  an  ii»> 
tnguc  with  her  brother,  and  with  Pulyg> 
nvlut  the  paiuter,  ii,  13).  Alanied  luCU- 
liat,  ih. 

Elfnuetm,  i.  4S9. 
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iljtun  fi«ld«,  where  plicedj  li.  rib, 

tmhuimitif,  iii.  367, 

Bmpi/iltclet,  tut  doctrine  ol  the  elrmcotJi 
iii.  904. 

£«)>y(uf,  the  orator,  a  friend  of  Brutuv 
iii.  415 

Enanphanu,  ton  of  flippocoon,  i.  39, 

£iulfii^  motbar  of  Peleui  nod  Tclamoo. 
i.46. 

EnJtmm  the  Cypriin.  iii.  39J. 
KndymUm,   the   favourite   of  Diana,  i. 
1S9. 

Snguium,  a  town  in  Sicilj.  i.  MO, 

Knua,  I.  ^{0, 

£nniui  the  poet,  initrocta  Cats  in  (lie 
Creek  scirncet,  i.  ^70. 

Eniy,  I.  493. 

ElMmiuonilat,  hit  |Kirert;  and  content,  i. 
473.  More  aitenlive  to  ihe  iinprotriuentf 
of  the  mind  than  tbntc  of  the  boil;,  ib. 
Reiciiei  hii  friend  Pelo|Mda9  in  Ike  battle 
Willi  the  Arcadiani  near  Maiittnea,  475, 
Sent  into  Thestal;  to  rccurer  Pelopidai 
from  the  tyrant  uf  Pherr,  49.5.  Succeedi 
io  that  service,  ib.  Recloot  it  the  greal- 
«t  happiness  of  his  life,  that  hii  fiitber  and 
mother  lived  to  Me  him  viclorious  at  Leuc- 
Ira,  ib.  Sent  ambassador  to  Sparta,  iii, 
3$9,  His  bebavioor  on  that  occasion!  ib. 
Hit  debate  with  Agesilaut  in  a  fall  cuiincil 
of  tbe  Greekt,  io  consequence  of  which 
Agetilaus  declares  war  against  tbe  Tbebans, 
ib.  He  gains  the  batile  of  Lcjclra,  i. 
488.  He  invtdet  Laconia,  and  ravages 
tbe  counlrjr,  SSS.  Marches  to  Sparta,  ib. 
Is  killed  in  the  battle  witii  the  Lacedxino- 
nians  near  Mantinea,  343,  and  475.  Bu- 
ried by  Ihe  Thebant  at  tbe  public  charge, 
•n  account  of  his  poverty,  ib. 

Epaphrodiliti,  a  name  assumed  b;  S^lla, 

ii.  ttT. An  cufranchited  slave  of  Cesar 

Oclavianns,  tent  to  be  a  sp;  upon  Cleopo- 
Ira,  iii.  371. 

Eperatut,  general  of  the  Acbeaiu,  iii. 
009. 

Kpiiniu.  called  the  arteaal  of  wer,  i. 
4tl.  Ljiander'i  lervicei  to  that  city,  ii.  84. 
The  temple  burnt  tlic  dsj  that  Aleaaudcr 
was  burn,  447. 

K;ilirl<r,  judges  in  criminal  cauic*  •(  A- 
tbeiis,  i.  167. 

Epiiialtti  brcaLs  the  power  of  the  court 
of  .Areopagus  at  Athens,  i.  t75.     Uc  is  as- 

wuiuatcd,  i'79. .\ud  Cissus  imprituovd 

ly  Alexander,  ti.  4U7. 

Ephori.  when  csiublulied,  i.  103.  In- 
tended to  restrain  ihe  power  of  i lie  Spartan 
KUatc,  ib.  Their  firjl  act,  utter  tlicir  luou- 
gurttiun,  was  to  decline  war  sgaiiui  the 
poor  HdoU,  1J«.  What  they  did  with  rc- 
•pcct  to  tlie  importolioii  of  jiold  and  silver, 
ii.  96.  Fine  Archi-damut  for  luarryiug  • 
little  woman,  iii.  3.M.  fine  Agesilaut  as  a 
Bunopoliter,  on  asceunt  of  hit  popularitj. 


3.17.  Recal  litca  (rvut  htt  «vi  »  Ik 
S4d.  G>«c-  laadat  ■  gaxiaaJ  f»  IbW 
rery.  bill  line  iitin  •  ihuuiBaddradagh 
goinj^  out  to  LfBiilc  oisarmed,  JtBu  S^i 
all  tbe  power,  and  Irate  Utc  Spti^t^ 
oiiljr  Ihe  name,  i.  llM,  a.  Orpaail^ 
the  Joiul  coiursil  of  bolh  tli*  tmft 
Sparta,  iii.  143.  Cut  off  bj  CIliim» 
158. 

Epktnu,  tbe  luato«iaa.cauaia4k}IV 
tarch,  iii.  341. 

£,»'C'<urmiit.  I.   1*8,  and  135. 

Epicraiet,  ihr  Acaraanian,  caBttpDr 
mistuclcs't  wile  and  children  oilafUai 
and    It   put    to  draili   for  it  by  Citm  t 

'.231. Tbe  Athenian,   proptaolM,* 

ttcad  of  chuotiog  nine  archunt  evei}}K 
nine  poor  citisciit  »liould  be  teal  tail* 
don  to  Persia,  in  order  lo  tbaar  kHMI 
rich,  i.  495. 

Epicurean  philoeopbj.  tomt  tamti 
it,  li.  Sti. 

Eptrurut,  givM  bis  disciples  adaitji^ 
ply  of  beans  during    the    fwuiue,  nk  M 

Punished  by  Phucus   for  beagi^ 

rocntol  ill  the  dentil  of  hb  father  Bacek 
ill.  86, 

Epieyda,  the  orator,  a  man  oofllva* 
ducting  an  army  ;  Theminocles  brike  im 
to  drop  his  prcteruioua  to  it,  ktli. 

Epieyiiidag,  iii,  34ji. 

Efiidaurai,  i.  30O,  and  iii.  506. 

l^idaria,  i.  4A,  au<J  iii.  490. 

Epiftthet  of  Pellcne,  his  daugbiet  » 
narkably  beaaliful  and  nujcstic  lii. 4f. 

£/^i'i>nuj,  tyrant  of  Colepboo,  «eiM<k| 
Liicullus  ii.   \1%. 

Epilficua,  i.  StW. 

Epimenidtt  the  Pliscaliao,  oac  ellWlP 
ven  wise  men,  i.  I6C.  Skilled  in  txf»- 
tiont,  ib.  Suppoacd  to  be  of  aoieltM 
mortal  eitractiou,  ib.  .\  pronbecT 
167,  Refutes  the  preacnta  oAV 
by  Ihe  city  of  Atheus  for  espial 
city,  ib. 

Ef  ipaUc,  ■  ttrong  fottresa  in  Stisom.  ik 
235.     Taken,  i.  4ZS. 

£;rir»j,  i.  it.  Tbe  origia  of  tlktt  Ui^ 
dam,  II.  7. 

£>iliuJeuj,  one  of  tbe  epiiori;  what  U 
did  with  respect  to  tbe  Agrarian  la>««^ 
141. 

£pil<i^  of  Sylla.  ii.  130. 

Epiliiplts;  only  men  who  died  in  vtft 
and  wemen  who  had  been  emploTcil  inta- 
cf«d  oAcet,  ailowed  to  ba«c  tbea  at  Jyer 
ta.  i.  Wl. 

EpiUiuin$,  i.  3)>0. 

K»>iir<igia,  a  name  ef  Vctsua,  i.  SO, 

Epixi/u,  guvcrunr  of  Upper  Pbr;;^ 
furnit  a  design  lo  kill  Tbcouatock^  k 
834. 

£)>iccp/iyn'ant,  i.  518. 

Epvplic  mysl«ic«t>  i.  SiK  IV> 
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EfOftiei  uid  Acruiiiiiiticj,  u  p  >rt  of  plii- 
toi'J|>hv  not  cotDiuauicitcii  di  cuiunioiisclrj* 
\mn,  ti.  4.iJ. 

£raiut>a(iu,  tlia  Atlieiiiin,  Titlher  to 
Phcax,  1.  SW.^— ^Pliysici.iii  t.i  Sclciicm, 
diicoven  ilie  diitainper  ul  I'riuce  Antiu- 
vhu>  to  be  l»re,  iii,  307. 

Eratittthena,  the  hitlorivi.  i.  tH,  and 
iii.  t3?.  -The  character  he  ga»e  ofOe- 
moiikenrn'i  oratioai,  iii.  tti,  and  itt. 

Ertcthtui,  i'heicui  dcKended  frniu  hiiSt 
i.  41. 

Ertclhida,  i.  47. 

Eretriaa,  i.  SJl. 

Ergadet,  who  ao  called,  i.  178. 

Er'inui  aisidj  Ara'ai  in  taking  Acro> 
corintli,  iii.  4S7,  Altempls  to  telle  the 
Firzut,  49H. 

Ergatela  lie>  in  wail  for  TliemiMoclei, 
for  the  nke  of  the  two  hundred  laleiiU  re^ 
ward,  prumiied  f'lr  taking  him,  i.  231. 

Eritinthiii,  the  Thcban,  adiritet  the  Spar- 
tans to  race  the  cit;  ol  Atheni,  ii.  94. 

£riciiu,  ii.  t«6,  and  lt9. 

Krei,  icrvaut  to  .Antonj^i  dcapalchei 
faiiuifir  instead  of  his  matter,  iii.  >69. 

£ryi,  luwu  of  ii.  381. 

£ltJctet,  the  Spartan,  a  tajiog  of  hit 
•oncemiDg  Lyiander,   ii.  98. 

Elcfian  winds,  tet,  and  39'.'.  n. 

Elfmaett$,  a  friend  of  Agrsilam,  ii, 
856. 

Evagtirai,  king  of  Cvpra>,  ii.  90. 

Keateut,  a  Spartan  officer,  killed  in  bat- 
lie  by  Pyrrhuj,   ii.  38. 

£pa>i,  a  triumphal  ei|«renion,  aihich 
the  Ureets  supposed  equi>atent  to  the 
Roman  ovation,  i.  53?. 

Evander,  the  Cretan,  reniaius  some 
time  oilh  Perseus  after  his  defeat,  i.  453. 

Ei'tngtlits,  master  of  Pericles's  house- 
hold, 1.  iSi. Hit  treatise  on  taction  i. 

598. 

Stibra.  I  49,  63,  and  163.     iii.  tii, 

Eabutui,  the  orator,  iii.  it. 

EuchiJaM,  the  Plaixiin,  the  expedition 
with  which  he  fetched  hre  from  Dtlphi,  i. 
337.  Urops  down  dead  at  soon  at  he  hat 
delivered  it,  and  has  the  honour  of  being 
bnried  in  the  temple  of  Duna,  ib. 

EucUia,  a  name  of  Oiaiia,  i.  5.'>7. 

Eucliiiat,  tbe  Lacedsmonian,   ArMncr- 

kes's  answer  to  his  insolences  iii.  45.9. 

Brother  of  Cleointnes,  astunied  by  him  lu- 
lo  patlnerthip  of  the  throne,  in.  ItiO.  C»m- 
niaiids  one  wiug  of  the  Spartan  urmy  a- 
gainst  Autigonui,  i.  599.  Uefetieil  and 
killed  in  the  battle  of  SelUtia,  iii.  173. 

Eucliuet,  ihc  Athenian,  uppuiC]  Aratut, 

in.  5<X». One  of  the  Curiiilhiao  cfficori 

tent  by  Tnuuleon  ttf  take  possession  of  the 
castle  ot  Syracuse,  i.  415, 

£aetut,  me  of  Faiietts'f  treaWieit,  i. 
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4.i7.     Pcrsea*  ttah«  liiin  for  reraon»traling 
jgainst  his  conduct,  II). 

Eiidieut,  one  ot  i'erseus's  treatnrert,  I. 
437. 

Enidnidm,  king  ofSparta,  father  of  Agii, 
iii.  I4U. 

Endarnus,  mutter  of  the  elephants,  in- 
forius  Kii>uencs  of  h  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  becautc  Ira  was  la  hit  debt.  Hi 
3*0. 

Endemut,  ihe  Perfamenian,  bringa  Atia- 
lus*s  will  tu  Uunie,  III.  \9i. 

Eu'loX'i),  the  first  that  applied  georaatry 
to  raeclianical  purposes,  i.  !tli. 

Bucrgtlts.     See  Ptottmy  Euergetn. 

Eviui,  one  of  the  names  of  Bacchus,  i. 
5T7. riie  mutician,  ii.  313. 

Eumtnu,  a  native  of  Cardin  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus  said  by  some  to  be  the 
son  of  a  poor  waggoner  \  but  mure  protmb- 
ly  the  son  of  a  person  with  whom  Philipt 
king  of  M.icedon,  had  connexions  of  hos- 
pitality, ii.  6\i.  Philip  is  pleased  nitli  hit 
perfunitances  in  the  public  eserciset,  and 
l»kei  htm  mlo  his  rrain,  ib.  Sccrettiry  to 
Alei'indrr  the  Ureal,  ib.  Upon  the  driilh 
of  Ucrph:R,iiun,  and  ihc  proinution  iif  Per- 
diccns,  succeeds  Pordiccas  in  his  command 
of  cavalry,  ib<  Has  Ihe  sole  direction  of 
an  Indian  espedi'ion,  ib.  Alesandcr  ho- 
nours hiin  Mith  h^  alliance  by  giving  him 
Bariine,  .113.  Ilrphcstiuo  lakes  hit  quar- 
ters from  hiin,  and  gives  them  In  a  musi* 
clan,  lb.  Eumenes  tc|>ortt  it  to  Alexander, 
but  only  does  liiinseif  liann  by  cimiplainittg 
of  a  favouritT,  lb.  Alexander,  wanting  to 
fit  out  a  fleet,  asks  Eumenes  for  three  hun- 
dred talents:  Kuincnes  excuses  himself, 
and  Aleiander  burns  Ins  lent;  upon  which 
great  treasurt-s  are  found  melted  down,  ib. 
He  couliiiutd  Kumi-nei  at  hit  tccretury 
notwitbitanding,  ib.  Another  dispute  bv 
twecn  Eumenes  and  HepLvstion,  ib.  Hts' 
pfiflCstion  dies,  and  Eumenes  exerts  all  liia 
art  to  ccltbrate  his  iiicinory,  314.  Upoa 
the  death  ut  Alexinider,  a  dupuie  arises  be- 
tween the  late  king's  friends  and  the  pha- 
lanx, lb.  Luntcnes  prctenda  tu  stand  neu- 
ter, but  privately  takes  part  oitli  the  pha- 
lanx, lb.  On  the  division  of  Alrxander'a 
dominions.  Cupjiiiducia  aiiU  Paphlaguiiia' 
are  assigned  to  Buiui-nes,  ib.  Lenii.iiua 
and  Aniigutiut  are  appointed  to  put  him  in 
possesiioii,  lb.  Anti^unus  dfspiscs  illo 
comiiiis^ioii,  lb.  Euiurnrs  gett  Lcunatus'tf 
secret  iruiii  hini,  as  tu  liis  designs  on  Mace- 
donia, uiid  liies  with  It  to  Perdiccas,  :>13. 
PefdtcCMS  e>tablislics  him  inCappadocia,  ib. 
Perdiccas  is  desirous  that  Eumenes  sbuuld 
secure  the  adjonmig  province  ul  .Armeoia# 
atainst  the  practices  ul  Ncupioleiuus,  ib, 
Kuiuenes  nisrs  and  trams  a  body  of  caval' 
ry,  to  be  a  cauntrrpaiic  againlT  the  MacV 
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daniaa  infantrj,  ib.  Cmtcrui  iikI  Autt- 
piitcr  paM  into  Asia  to  humble  Prrdiccas, 
SUi.  Thrir  itnt  duign  i>  upon  KuiDcnei 
mid  CuppailuctD,  ib.  Mcmiltnic  Ncuptn* 
Icnxia  falli  upon  him  with  llic  MgccdoiiKin 
ph.iliin«,  l>ut  i«  dclcnlcd,  ib.  Cmlcnu  >nd 
M«optolcniii>  arivRuce  agaiiM  Kuinenci, 
317.  Euojrnr*  tichfv  Ihciu.  and  jrel  finiK 
metm  to  conceal  fruru  his  Iruup?  I  hut  lltuy 
had  10  act  o^iiint  Cratrnis,  ih.  Hi«  dtc;iiii 
previous  tu  the  bailie,  ib;  He  kills  Ufth 
Criitrnis  and  Nvoptolenm^;  the  Uiter  with 
his  own  Imud,  313.  Weeps  over  Crateriu. 
S^9.  The  Miicedonians,  upon  the  deHth^ 
of  CrMt«rii5,  who  wiis  their  partictihr  (a- 
Toorite,  rrsolre  upon  the  deulli  <d  Ji^umtf- 
nes.  and  desire  Antij^onu^  and  Atil4>itter  to- 
lake  Ihe  direction  n(  the  war,  il).  KiMnc- 
ncs  takes  sonic  of  the  king's  horses  from 
Mount  Ida,  and  f:ivcs  a  receipt  fur  llicm, 
il).  Tnlends  to  make  Lydia  the  seal  of 
war,  hat,  at  the  request  ol  Cleopatni,  win. 
ters  ia  il>e  I'pper  Thrygia,  ib.  Alcelas 
aad  olhem  contend  with  him  for  the  coui- 
nand,  ib-.  Ris  njing  u4>on  il,  32».  lluv- 
Mg  not  money  tio  pa;  bis  troops,  he  ap- 
points the  olBccrff  caslies  and  lands,  out  of 
which  they  were  to  jMiy  t^tcir  men.  th.  Uy 
■  tliis  he  gains  the  hearts  of  Ihe  iMnceduiii- 
«ns,  s'l  that  they  diHronrage  all  treasona- 
ble attempts  against  him,  and  appoint  liiiu 
a-fltroBg  guard,  ib.  lie  distributes  uinunsst 
them  the  badges  of  honour  whiih  they  used 
to  receive  from  their  king,  ib.  L.ok'S  a 
battle  to  Anli^ouus,  by  lite  ticaclicry  of 
otic  uf  his  oHicer*;  but  baiig>  the  traitor, 
•Nil,  by  iin  artful  inoscinciit,  rvlnrn<  tu  the 
field  of  b.-itlle,  mid  holies  tlie  dead,  3^1, 
Passes  by  an  opportunity  to  lake  ,\nligo- 
iHii's  baggage,  ib.  'I'ltat  prince's  saying 
iT^inn  it,  lb.  Kamt-nes  retires  to  the  castle 
of  Norj  Willi  only  live  hundred  horse  and 
two  hundn-fl  loot,  ib.  Aiiligonus  pro^toses 
It  conference,  .'IS*.  Kiimenes's  spirited 
answer,  ib  Anligontis  dr.i<vs  a  hue  of 
oircuniTallaliiin  about  the  place,  .ind  leaves 
troops  to  oarry  on  llic  siege,  ib.  '1  he  cas< 
fie  afford*  only  cum,  water,  and  salt;  yet 
Kunieiies  funiislns  out  an  agrccnkle  cnlor- 
tainmenl  to  Ids  friends,  ib.  Hit  inveulioii 
fnr  eserciMog  the  horses  as  well  as  men, 
JI3.  Antigonus,  on  the  death  of  .4n(ip:i* 
ter,  forma  the  design  of  establishing  liiiii- 
•cK  ill  Miicedoiiia;  and  therefore  gives 
Kumenes  his  lilierly,  on  condition  of  his 
tuking  the  mil  It  he  proposed,  ib.  Eurac- 
nrf  iniikrt  an  alteration  in  ihe  oath,  bul 
obtains  his  liberty,  ib.  Olympias  invites 
hsm  inio  Maccdoiiix,  in  order  to  Ins  taking 
the  tuition  of  Alesantler's  son,  334.  Phi- 
lip, Aiidu^as,  and  r<ilv|H*rchon  empower 
him  to  take,  what  siiuis  he  |ilenscd  out  of 
dia  tojral  tieaturts  M  IJuinda,   tu  enabU 


him  to  carry  no  ibc  war  a^aiiul  Aoti 
ib.  'I'hr^  likewrse  order  AstU^raca  saA 
*l>ot3iiiiis  to  aiip^f.>rt  him  with  tW  Al|^Us 
piiles,  ib.  I'ltcsc  oUxt*  bring  mmlbf 
to  submit  tn  Cumcocs,  he  prctesda  IMI' 
letaiider  had  appeared  to  him  lu  a  4«aa, 
and  ordcn-d  llicm  to  crrcf  a  royal  paviiMt 
and  place  in  il  a  llinioe  of  ^Id,  akick a« 
to  be  heiiois^ed-  t*>th  iheir  ubcdtaior,  A 
lie  IS  Toined  by  I'esiceMaa  and  oilier  gasir- 
nors  of  pruv  inccs .  3'.^3  'Die  incoorvaiaeo 
he  eipcrieiices  from  Ihusr  govrraart,  k. 
lie  borrows  nionej  uf  hcaila  of  (kv  sai. 
to  prrvcnt  tlicir  cons|>iring  agaiiul  ha 
ih.  Uii  Ihr  approach  nf  an  rnrn/ai 
grandees  and  oQiceri  give  bi 
place,  lb.  lie  dcfenu  .\ntiaautia, 
uttfinpl  to  pan  the  I'asiligris,  ib.  Pi 
tat  leasts  the  amy,  aud  liu|ies  la  ka  » 
dulged  with  the  coiuruaiid  ;  hut  uatht 
pcarancc  of  .-kNIittaiiiia  and  hi»  in>upi.lta^j 
cnl  l<>r  taincnet.  Ihoti^gh  he  s>ai  aidl 
cgriivd  in  a  liUrr,  ib.  AotiAoitvs  ne  la 
>|>irs  ilie  litter  inuviag  from  rauk  M  iwt, 
iliwn  he  sounda  a  retreat,  ib>  Tlic 
doniai>7  agriin  grow  mulinoaa*  and 
lhciuselve>  :ill  over  the  prai  incc  of  G 
•'>'^7.  Auiigoiiiis  marctias  againH 
but  the  cold  is  «•>  intense,  thai  h<-  i* 
to  light  many  firca,  wliicli  discoscr 
lions,  ib.  KiMupnes  audcriakes  to  iclatf' 
his  march,  till  the  troops  cosii«i  b« 
hied,  and  elTects  it  bjr  a  alrati^aa,  30. 
1'lie  chiels  of  llic  Argyratpides  afrra  aitk 
other  oHiccrs  to  inake  u<«  of  dijarav » 
toe  eivsuin^  balllr,  and  afterwards  to  aiaa- 
iinute  hiiu,  ill.  1  his  plot  is  discovend  la 
hiiu  by  persons  r»  »hniii    he  owed  otwiay, 

ih.     lie  makes  his  will,  nmH  -*''■* da  »• 

ilier  pjpvrs  ^IVJ.    The  vn  Vata- 

gonus's  infiiiitry,    ImU    lii>    _ .  ,    m  i^ 

iniau  time  take*  llirir  bajr^afe,  tt>,  Aati- 
goiiiis  ulTcrs  to  restore  the  ArcyraspiJtj 
thcit  b«|rgugc,.oncuiidilioB  Ibal  ihrjr  agaU 
|iut  KiimeiiesiivJiii  hands,  J:^j.  tl»  spMch 
tu  the  Macrdoiiians,  before  lie  la  delifCfvd 
np,  lb  jnil  AM).  Antigoous  drhixrair^ 
soiiu'  time  Ml  wltat  laauiHrr  he  should  iha- 
puae  ol  him,  and  at  last  gives  uidm  fat  k<s 
exei-niiun,  .151.  After  t«l>tr> 
till'  .Argyratpidrs  in  the  luu 
for  their  Ircschcrjr,    ib,       ( 

I  ween  liini   aint  bciturius.  Ib. Kiuf  at 

I'eigamus,  honours  paid  him  at  ilosaa  bi  ail 
but  (Jiitu  llie  Censor,  i.  .tH. 

£umftiiiics.      See  furies. 

EumotjiHiT  had  riia  disrcimn  of  the  ny» 
lenes  ol  Ceres,  i,  304.  Otdcied  Iv  abtnlea 
Alcibiadcs,  36S. 

Enncott  one    of  Tlieveu*** 
in    his    e\p«ditiuii    ktganiat    (h* 
1,  .ifi. 

,£.*aHiiaiiU/  the  father  of  I.ycur^o*. 
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Killed  bjr«  kitchen  knife,  ib. ^TlieTlira- 

ciao,  advises  Demosthenes  not  to  be  dit- 
oourai;ri|  by  his  ill  success  in  his  first  at- 
tempts ti>  speak  in  pablic,  iii.  S<0. 

£unxi$,  a  fii^tive  slave,  stirs  op  the  ser- 
vile war  in  hicily,  ii,  1*9.  Dies  •f  the 
hiu»y  disease,  ib. 

Euphitriim,  said  by  some  writers  to  he 
the  father  of  Solon,  i.  15€. 

Etil>hraiior  prepares  the  (caling- ladders 
for  .'Vraius,  iii.  47li. 

Eaphranlidet,  tlie  diriner,  advises  the 
sacrificing  <or  the  thcee  ebUdren  of  Xerxea's 
aUter,  Sandace,  to  Bacchus  Oincstes,  li. 
lie. 

Eiiphraia,  river,  it.  194,  and  47.i>. 

EiipAroniai,  tutor  to  Antony's  children 
by  Cleopatra,  seat  ambasaador  (u  Augus- 
t.is,  iii.  .S95. 

Ku/iMeinin,  son  of  •the  tyrant  Icetes, 
t^ken  und  put  tit  death,  i   4.*). 

K'ipi'lii,  second  wife  of  Archklaniua, 
and  iiKitlier  of  .\i;esilaiM,  ii.  33S. 

Eupolit,  ii.  i'*  I,  340. 

huripiilei,  hit  acc>j<int  of  the  Minntaura, 
i.  48.  IIk  ode  in  praise  of  Alcibiadej, 
i.  339.  His  opiiitph  on  the  Athenians,  ii. 
iSri.  One  of  his  verse*  saves  At^ienn  from 
being  destroyed  by  Lysan4er  and  the  con- 
federate Greeks,  96.  His  verses  save  the 
lives  of  many  Alltenians  in  ijicily,  144. 
Mariners  uf  X-'aiiniis  admitted  into  port  in 
Sicily,  because  they  could  repeat  some  of 
{lis  verse.",  Ui.  His  tomb  struck  by  light- 
ning, audby  il/Ht  supposed  to  be  rendered 
sacred,  i.  112. 

Htmfi,  river  ii.  347. 

Haribiadi'i,  admiral  of  the  confederate 
^eet  against  the  Persians,  charged  with 
want  of  cournge.  i.  ilT.  OHcrs  to  strike 
'J'hcmistocles,  *2Vt>.  Themi»tock's's  aiwwcf 
iherenpon,  ib. 

Knnielfs,  <he  .Syracusan  orater,  proposes 
4o  send  the  Athenians  to  the  qtiarries,  and 
<o  put  their  two  generals  to  death,  ii.  146. 

The  LacedxmtitHan,  commands  a  ship 

fvt  Augustus  against  Antony,  iii.  S6l. 
What  he  said  to  Antony,  364. 

Eunielidat,  ttnt  by  C'li'uiuenes  to  the 
«phori.  III.  158. 

Kuiydice,  descended  from  Miltiades, 
iii.  tfi'U.     Married  to  IJcmeirius,  ib.      Has 

a  son  by  hini  named   Cmrlin^hus,  ib. 

filter  of  I'hila,  and  wile  of  Pluleiiiy,  iii. 
3U. 

Lnriilivhiit,  the  .'f-gean,  Alriander  as- 
ci.sts  bim  iu  his  p^s^ion  for  'i'elesippa,  a. 
4Br. 

Kurymedon,  the  Athenian  general,  sent 
fo  Sicily  with  reinforcements  for    Nicias, 

ii.  838.     Killed  in  battle,  243. Kiver, 

fi.  161. 

K»rj/ptilemH$,  ton  of  Pcriclei's  sister,  i. 
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his  daughter  Isodice,  ii.  I.S3. 

Kurytaees,  son  of  Ajai,  i.  33t. 

Euriftiim,  son  ol'Sotis;  king  uf  Sparta,  i, 
99,  From  him  the  Eurytionidx,  100,  an4 
it.  101.  Slacticns  the  reins  of  governmtt^tf 
and«nds  the  ill  consequences  uf  it,  i.  99. 

Euri)tut,  the  (Ecbalian,  i.  4j>. 

Euttrpe,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
name  of 'I'liemistocles's  mother,  i.  ?13. 

Euthippnt,  the  Anaphlytiaii,  exerts  hiii>> 
self  greatly  to  recover  the  reputation  of 
Cimon,  and  is  Jiilled  in  battle,  togeth^ 
with-Cimon's  other  friends,  ii.  167. 

KnthyrfvvtK,  an  officer  who  served  under 
Nicias,  joined  in  commission  with  him,  ii. 
!;38.     Defeated  in  sn  action':at  sea,  239. 

£ii<fty""">  (be  Leucadian,  an  ambush 
laid  for  him  at  Hierie  in  Sicily,  by  whic^ 

his  men  ore  cut  off,  i.  4«8. General  of 

Irarse  for  Icetes,  brought  in  chains  to  Timor 
4e<m,  and  put  to  death,  i.  4t9. 

futAynini,  the  Thespian,  ii.  364. 

EHtychidm,  i.  334. 

Eutyehui,  iii.  362. 

KiMtne  sea,  ii.  488. 

EiampU,  the  force  of  it,  i.  150. 

£leeestidrs,  father  of  Solon,  i.  1.S6. 

Ereerabtr,  Athenian  magistrates  so  call- 
c«l,  who  violated  the  privilege  of  the  uoe* 
luary,  i.  165. 

iCrecrations.     See  Imprecations. 

£vi/e,  Lycnrgos  a  volunlary  one  from 
Sparta.     See  Lycurgvi. 

Exiles  from  Thebes  assist  in   restoring 

that  ciiy  to   liberty,  i.  476,  ct  »ej. Of 

Acliaia,  disputes  about  tlicm  in  the  senate 
of  Rome,  i.  573. 

Exoiiium,  amongst  the  Greeks,  mean* 
the  cimclusiun  of  a  tragedy;  auiuogst  the 
^omaus  a  farce,  li   ?83, 


F. 


FJfilA,  a  vestal  vircio,  sister  to  Teren- 
lia,  Cicero's  wife,  iii.  100. 

i'aiiii,  whence  the  name,  i.  303.  Their 
descent  from  Hercules,  ib.  Three  huii* 
dred  uf  them  cut  off  by  tbc  Tuscans,  g49. 

Fabius  Aioximwi,  the  origin  of  his  famijv 
from  Hercules,  i.  303.  I1ie  family  verj 
numerous,  as  welj  as  illustrious,  304  and 
•I.  He  |vas  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
Fabius  Rullus,  who  first  acquired  the  sur- 
naniV  nf  Muiimus,  ib.  Has  the  surname* 
n(  Verrucosus  and  Ovicula,  ib.  Appear^ 
slow  of  apprehension,  and  stupid,  when  • 
boy ;  but  his  powers  unfold  themselves  b* 
degrees,  ib.  He  prepares  his  body  by  exi 
errise  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  bi^ 
mind  by  improving  his  powers  of  prniu- 
sion,  ib.  An  oration,  which  he  prononnertl 
at  the  funetel  of  hi*  K>n^  exiwt  ^  Pla. 
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tarch'i  liOiCi  3od>     Five   tiuies  cunsu',  ib. 
Tiiutiipir*  for    his  Tirtory  over  ibe   l.igu- 
Tiam  lb.     ATlvr  Hannibal  had  gained  the 
bairtc  of  Trcbiaj  Fwbius  advised  the  Ru- 
nant  to  Hand    u pun  the  defcmive  in  their 
walled    towns,  ib.      Notwiiliktuiidinj;  ihnt 
advice,  and  the  most   alarming  |>rodigict, 
Flniniqiui  fight»  the  battle  of  Thranymcmn, 
and  falls  with   great  part  of  lii^  artity,  306. 
Fahius  Manimui  i>  chotcii  dictator,   S07, 
Appoints    Alinuctus    his     i^ifneral    of    the 
borse,  ib.      It   preceded   by    twenty-four 
lictors,  ib.     Uegms  his  olfi>:e  wilh   acts  of 
TPligioii.  ib.     Amongst  other  lhins;s  tows 
a  vcr  ttcrnm,   Si>8.     Tako  slo<f  and  cau- 
tious meaiurcs  agninst  Hannibal,  ib.    None 
but  llannibiil  sensible  of  his  prudence  in 
that  rrspectj  ib.    His  general  of  the  cavalry 
gives  hiin    rouch  trouble,  and   brings  the 
•oldiers  to  consider  him  in  a  cuiitcmptible 
light,  309.      He   lieeps  to  his  first   stiieiae 
iioiwiihslandiugi  ib.     Hannibal,  by  •  mis- 
take of  Ilia  guides,  is  led  into  the  de&lea  of 
Casilinnni,  instead  of  the  plains  of  Casiauin, 
ib.     Fnbius    surrounds   liini,    ib.      Hanni- 
bal's stratagem  to  disengage  hniuelf,  ib. 
Tabius  has   the  disadvantage  in  some  sub 
(equeot   skirmishes,    311.       The    tribune 
lUetilius  incenses  the  people  against  hiiu, 
and     the    senHle    is    d:>plc«srd    with    the 
terms  he   had  seiilid    for  ific   rsntum    of 
prisoners,  ib.     He  sells   Ins  lands  to  pay 
the  ransom  of  the  Romans  whom   he  hud 
received    from    llunnihat,     ib.        Fabius 
being  called  to  Rome   up  Recount  of  some 
^ligious  solemnities  Miuucius  fights  con- 
trary  to  orders,  and  defeats   part   of  the 
cneiny*s  forces,   ib.     I'hough   this  success 
makes  a  great  n"ise  in   Rome,  Fahius   dv- 
cUres  he  will  hapten    back  to  chastise  bis 
general  of  hutse,  3IS.      Metilius  stirs  up 
ihc   people,   and   Ihcy    appoint    Alinucius 
colleague  to  Fabiiis   ni    the  dictatorship, 
SIS.     Fabius  dues  nut  consent   to  his  col- 
league's reqnisilion  to  have  the  command 
of  all  the  fotcesevcrj  other  Hay.  bnl,  instead 
pf  that,  divides  them  ci|unlly  with  bim,  ib. 
Kannibal'sslmiageni  t<>  draw  Minuciiis  to 
an  engagenirnt;  succet-db,  iind  Ihut  general 
is  endriTy  defeated,  Sl4.     Fabius  murchrs 
tri  bis  relief,  and  Hnniiibiil  soon  retires  into 
bis   cauip.  Sib.     The  (.'ratiindc   of  Minn- 
Cius,   ib.   and.  316.       His   aodress  tu   his 
troops,    and   to    Kabhis,    lb,       Fabius   lays 
down  the  dictatorship,  and  the  consuls  that 
aucceed   fht  s<fi)it-   ti.nc  follow  his  plan    of 
action,  SIC.     Varru,   un   oLscure  uud  rush 
man,  is  for  prurecding  with  despatch,  ib. 
lie   raises    double   the    usu.ll    number   of 
trorips,  317.      Fabius  exhorts  Puiilus  vfl^ini- 
lios.    the  cotleagua    <>f    Varro,    to   guani 
against  his  temerity,  ib.     Piiulu*'s  answer, 
lb.     Varro  takes  post  ovrr-a^ainst  Hanni- 
bal,  near  CanoT,  ib.     TLc  Jispusitiua  uf 


Hanntbwra  furcca,  and   ibc-  entu:r>{  >._ 
^18.     Hannibal    dues  nut   pnn  :r  l.  ^ 
vautage  by  nmrcliing  iiomrvlsAlcIy  la  KiA' 
S19.       He    brcoiiirs    master,   liowtiv^.  « 
great  part  of  luly.  ib.      Tte  gRatBSa 
Fabios's  behitvioor    on    tliat  iiceaiil%  Ml 
His  relation.  Fabius  Pictor,  i>  teMlaM- 
suit  the  oracle  uf  Delphi,  3<|.     TW«t- 
nanimiiy   wherewith    tlie   RoaMO*  , 
Varro,  ib.      Fabius  Maxinsot  ( 
Marcellus     are      appointed 
Tlieir  opposite   characten,  aad 
Sl'i,     Kiich  of  llicixi  was  fivr  t 
ib.     Mitrccllus,    in    bis    ifth 
drawn  into    an   ambuscade     hy 
and  killed,  ib.       Jiannibal  (nrgcal 
as  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mc 
Fabiui,  who  is  near    being  caafiWi 
snare,  ib.     Tii  what  irianner  Fabios  1 
back  one   of   llie    allies   to    hi*  dtM}>  Ik 
itnd   cured  a  Lucaoian    of  tliealaif  aM 
camp,  lb.       He    recoTcrs    ■Tmttatmm 
means   of  a    love    affair.    StS.      Hoa 
enough  to  amuse  Hannibal  in  ibc  ■■ 
time,  3i!4.     Beliarea  to  the  Bruliaaasrslkl 
cruelty   not  lo   be    expected    in  Jua  ( 
racter,  ib.     Bids  bis  men  leave  tkeXa 
tines  their  angry  (luds,  S-t5.      WUt  B 
nibal  said  on  the    lusmg   of  Tareun 
Fabius  i«  honoured  with  a  second  I 
ib.  and    his    sun  with    the  consulships  1 
A  Rnniau  scene  beiwial  the  father  aaii 
sun,   lb.     He  loses   hia  son.  and  bcacti 
loss  with  great  modcr.ition,  S?7.    Pa 
the  funeral  oration,  which  he  had  < 
himself,  ib.       Scipio    proposes   to 
the  war  into  Africa,  and  has  every  Ina'  I 
opposition  thrown  in  his  wa^  h\  Fabiic^M 
and  SV8.       Scipio  performs  great  acksi 
oients,  and  finishes  them  with  the  I 
of  Hannibal,  319.      Fabiii*  docs  aac  I 
to  see  the  reduction  of   the  i 
ib.     The  citiiens  of  Rome 
regard    to  him,  by  defraying 
of  his  funeral,  ib.        CunipariMM 

him    and  I'rriclcs,  ih. Utitimmt,mmi 

Paulus  jUniilms.  adopted  into  th«  Eaias^ 
of  the  Fabii.'i.  438  —^ABthMttu,  Quiat* 
sent  ambassador  to  the  (jaula  befulT  O^ 
sium,  violates  the  law  ti(  naiiooa,  i. 
Sent  to  Delphi,  I39..>^Chi(r  poniil 
when  Brennus,  king  uf  the  Gaul>,  la 
Rome,   i.  lit  IniUo,  chosen 

at  Rome,  lor  the  pur|Hisc  of  cealiaf  1 
senators  only,   wl  ile    Mnrcns  JaMO* 
dictator  with  the  army,  i.  311.  I'lfliay 

i.  66.     Seut  to  consult  the  oracle  al  D^ 

phi,  .311. liutlui,  or    Kuli/iami  QkiM 

Iw,  acquired  the  nanii:  ol  Maiia 
379.  He  was  giral  grandfather  »f  Tm 
bius  Masimus  (he  diciaiur,  ib.  F«^ 
lowed  the    triumphal    chariitct    hit  lOO,  k 

91. Lucullus's   lirulriiani,  i<c<ralrd  If 

Miihtidatcs,     it.     tt>i.  •^— I'lopn 
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Spain,  kit  gvTernwent  teRderi  Ibc  Uonmn* 
obnoiiout  to  the  pruvinco,  iii.    fHi*. 
Faiulut,  Mid   to  b«    ttie  p«rM>ii   Uial   de>- 

palcbed   Galba,   iii.  5R3. faUnt,  coni- 

iwiDder  or  «  legion,  tlic  CrtI  uHiccr  who 
takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  lo  Galba,  iii, 
390.  Salutci  Vitclliut  emperor,  .>!:9. 
Employed  ai  oue  of  liit  gracrala,  iSf, 
Hit  cilrciue  a«aiice,  6J8. 

Faile  of  Picui  and  Faunvi,  i.  14S,  Of 
Miitcrva  and  Ntpl>inc  conirDding  Tor  the 
liatronaiie  a(  Allien*,  (26.  Of  the  iRem- 
bert  and  the  belly,  373.  Of  the  fratt-day 
•ad  the  day  after  tlir  fratl.  Hi.  Of  the 
aerpcnt  obote  tail  rebelled  againu  the 
bead,  iii.  139.  Of  the  cnciiiH)  and  little 
birdi,  KO.  Of  the  wallrl,  li.  ittt.  Of 
llie  huntanian  Mid  hone,  iii  502.  Of  ibc 
(liecp  dcliTcriug  op  their  dop  la  the 
wolvrt,  iii.  9. 

Fairiciui,  Caiu*.  laid  the  Romana  <rrrc 
not  ovetc<irae  by  the  Kpir-iit,  hut  I,w«iniii 
by  Pyrrhut  ii.  It.  Sent  10  treat  with 
Pyrrhui  about  the  pri»mcr>,  l!>.  Retuirt 
(o  accept  Pyrrhu<'«  prearuti,  ib.  Cinrai 
l^ivei  hiiB  ail  accuuiit  ol  ihc  Epicurean 
pliiloiuphy.  and  ho  >«ikliet  that  the  eoe* 
isiea  of  Rome  may  rmbrnce  il,  ib.  In- 
foriDi  Pyrrhui  of  hi*  pliyiician'i  tid'er 
(u  pviton  hiiB,  t6.  IIi<  letter  on  that 
occaiion,  ib, 

Fteliam  and  pariiet,  huw  terrieeable 
to  a  comiDonwealih.     See  UiuentitKt, 

Faiikf  a  temple  erecletl  lu  her  by  Kuma, 
i.  1 13.  The  oaifa  hy  her,  the  must  xileinn 
muuugsl  the  Ruiuani,  ib.  Much  know- 
ledge of  tbiHK*  divine  loat  for  want  of 
faith,  i.  3S3. 

F»Unt,  beiicgcd  by  the  Romani,  i.  ti3. 
jyiic    tchoul-nanter'i  iteachery,    and   how 
r|le  waa  puniilied  by  Camillui,  ib. 
Fali^i,  i.  t39. 
Fame.     See  lUitrf, 

Famuie,  at  Athrni,  under  the  lyruiit 
[  Aiiition,  ii,  Itl.  In  the  army  af  Milhn- 
l  4*tc«,  180.  Another  laiuine  at  Alhcn>, 
'  iii.  t'J7.  Faaiiiie  in  the  army  ol  Antony, 
I  Iii.  S49.  Ah  hrrb  ealen,  which  btiiigt  un 
■dnew  and  dealb,  ib.  Faniliic  in  (he 
I  Caap  af  Atlaieriei,  iii.  469 

Jaiiaia  tcreciit  Maiiu>  in  her  hoiue,  ii. 
Ti,     Her  bi<luty,  ib. 

Fafftiiiu.  one  uf  the  frirndt  of  Tiberint 

£racchu(,  i;i.   Ilt4. C'aiua,  attaint  the 

k^nanlate  through  the  inieicl  ol  Caiat 
r^facchut,  iii.  tOJ.  Oppoiea  Caiut  Ctac- 
,«faua,  ib. 

folAeri,  the  law  thai  ciDpowetcd  ibca 
to  iell  Ihcircliildrrn,  corrected  id  teiue  w 
•peci  by  Nuin<,  i.  i*i. 

Father  oi  Ini  ctiuntry,  Ciceto   the  (cat 

[thai  wta  bonimterf  with  ihai  liilo,  ill    LST. 

FauMM,  the  demigod,  table  ol  hia  being 

(4lien,  tucclher  with  Picut.  by  Numa,  and 

fi    Kuuu't   teirning    chamit   and   olhcx 


Kcreli  of  iheni,  i.  14S.     Supposed  to  hare 
married  the  Ilaiui  Dta,  iii.  8. 

^uiaiiiiu,  Marcus,  his  witticitms  o* 
Fumpey,  li.  iii.  Pompey  fights  hi 
coiisri|aeDce  of  the  raillecy  of  Fav^ 
uiu»  and  other  ofliccrs,  and  ia  beateiv 
41.S  and  430.  He  flics  wiih  Pompey, 
and  treats  hini  with  great  retpeit,  4*y. 
Is  a  fricod  and  lealuus  iiuitatot  of  Calo, 
iii.  118.  Oppuies  in  Calo's  absence  tli« 
dccreca  1.I  Ihc  icnate  10  larour  ol  Caesar, 
but  III  vain,  ti9.  Ia  cboieo  cdile,  ill, 
Ilruiui  sntinds  him  as  10  lUc  coiupiiacy 
agaiiiii  Cesar,  lii.  4X0.  Hn  adventure 
with  Urutus  and  Cassiiis,  iSb. 

Fnuita.  daupl.trrof  Melella,  ii.  127. 

i'auiluius,  Ihc  futlet-ftllier  of  KuiuuIm 
and  Ilcroui,  i.  66. 

i-'aiiiliu,  sun  of  Sylia,  gets  Milhridatea'a 
crown  inio  his  hands,  lii,  404.  Caasiua 
atriLcs  him  when  a  boy,  and  why,  iii. 
419.  Puts  his  estate  up  to  sale.  Wbw 
Cicero  said  of  the  bills  he  put  up,  ib. 

Ftar,  Theseus  aacrilitcs  to  it  aa  a  god,  k 

b6.    Alexander  does  the  lamc,  ii.47C.    Tk« 

temple  of  Fear,   and   its   worship,  iii.  1^ 

A  snncuinary  pajsuin  in  tyianu,  470. 

Fiatt  in    honour  of  the   two  Ariadnei^ 

i.  AS. Ul  lK>uj:h»  at  Athens,  called  O^ 

chophoria,    bee  Utchi^horM, ^Of  slavea 

aincuigkt    ibe   Romans,    called  Saturnalhi, 

See  Sotumiiiia. Ul  the  Latins,  1.  SSO. 

Ol  Pmserpine,  crlehraied  near  Cyii- 

cus.     See    Pttttrpine Of   the   None 

Capreitnx,  celebrated    by  ihe   women  m 

the     Ciuals    Martli,     1.    |l«,    261. Of 

Ceres,     bee  rkc<ii>i>^J^>i-i Of  A<)oni', 

•ccountrd  oniuioiis  to  the   Atheinuiis,  hy 
reason  ol  ilt  happening  at  their  emharka- 

tion    fur  Sicily,    i.   ;U6 Ol    Cciei,    L 

3«0. Ol   the   Lupcrcalia,  i.  84- Of 

the  Panalbenca.    See  PuiMXAohr*-— — Cf 

the  Mctvcia.     S»«   Utirxi^. Of   Bw. 

droniia.     See  RocdnHaio. 

TchriMto,  Ihe  least  of  Lupercalia,  aa- 
ctrDlty  so  called,  t.  84. 

^  trMlei,  ais  order  of  priests  inatilule4 
by  N' 11  Mia,  i.  138.  Their  office  to  act  aa 
heralds,  lo  declare  wai  and  peaca,  i.  159. 

FerclriNs,  Jupiier^  whence  the  term. 
1.78. 

Fultnm,  in  what  oianiiei  taken  by  Ro- 
mulus, i.  86, 

/'t|((,  forbidden  m   be  eiportcd  oul  of 

Atiic«,  L  178. 01   Africa,  i.  603.— 

Ol  TuaculuiD,  I.  573. 

Fimbria  besieges  Alilliridalea  in  Pitans, 
tiom  whence  MiUiridates  makes  his  escape 
by  sea,  11.  lU.  Invites  LncuDus  lu  liu 
*Mur«nee,  ib,  Asaassmates  Flaccus,  l.'iV- 
liis  men  descit  hiin,  aitd  he  kills  hii» 
sell,  lb. 

Fiinliikmt,  the  nnttactahle  bands  ihal 
Diiliiiied  against  Fimbria,  ii,  17.). 

firi,  Itic  sacred  bit,  illMuIed  tjr  lb 
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vetUls  at  Rome,  i.  85.  The  holj  fire  at 
AtheiM  and  Delphi,  guarded  by  nidows, 
JS5.  To  be  lighted  by  the  <on-beaiDSat 
Some,  in  case  ol  its  happening  to  be  ex- 
tidguiihed,  ib.  Called  Vatu  and  Unity 
bj  the  Pythagoreans,  t3r.  Worshipped 
M  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  SjO. 
An  emblrui  of  parity,  135. 

Fire-heaith,  sacred  to  the  domestic  gods, 
ii498. 

Fbrmiatu,  a  company  of  brare  men  who 
attended  Calo  the  Censor  in  his  operationi 
•giinat  Autiochus,  i.  576. 

FUceut,  Valerius.  See  l'a<er<«>.— — 
The  consul  marches  against  Sylta,  ii.  tt9. 

Assasainatcd    by   Fimbria,    134. Hor- 

deouius,  sent  by  Galba,  to  succeed  Virgi- 
iiius,  iii.  5«0.  Tlie  army  ret'ase  to  rake 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ualba,  which 
Flacctts  proposes,  5*8. 

tinmen,  whence  so  called,  i.   133. 

Qmrinaiii,  instituted  by  Numa,  i.  133, 

yiaminius,  Caius,  the  consul,  rashly 
Cgbts  Hannibal  near  the  Thratimenian 
lake,  and  is  killed  in  the  action,  i.  306. 
Caius  (jiiinlius,  the  same  with  the 
former,  during  his  consulate  defeats  the 
Gauls,  i.  306.  Named  general  uf  horse 
to  Minucius  the  dictator,  and  disqualified, 
because  a  rat  wai  heard  to  cr\   while  he 

was  naming  him,  i.  505. Titui  Qiiin- 

tius,  or  l^uinctius,  jealons  uf  the  glory  of 
FhilupoFmen,  i.  6t>7.     Quirk  both  to  re- 
sent an  injury,  and  to  d»  a  serTicr,  614. 
A  legionary  liihune  under  Marcellos  in 
the  war  with    Hannibal,  ib.     .\i>poiiiied 
l^vrniur  »l    Tareulum  aud  it«  doprndru- 
ctcs  ib,     .And  rhiel  dif  cti>r  wl  the  colo- 
nies sent    to    \amta    aud    Cusm.    615. 
Oilers  hirosetl*  a  randijtir  t>»   ttie  coiual- 
ahip,  wiiliout  at^'eiidin.;  kv  the   previous 
a'eps    lb.      T«.»  <>«   |N<   fribmwf*  vpinue 
Itiat,  lb.     The  Mrtutr  nrtrr  -.iie  Hutri-r  tu 
the |>e<»ple.  aaJ  K!»B''>"'i»  w  Vncivtl  cun- 
»Mt,  tlx-<i;h  iw*  j\t  tairi  V    vK'tn  «li>,    ib. 
Macedonia  aud  tV  -at  wtK  Tiu.ip  (alia 
to  his  lot,  (K     Th»  a  b*Pr<  K!r>ii»»!jin:e 
for  Romr,  SttiBMr  «><    r.-rai- ;tj   a  c»». 
Bexion  with  l«rr«v  ix.^--  WiJ  a    nju  v>t  hi» 
temper  and  abilitvrv   «K     t'  «fo  ti>M   l>i» 
prcdecfM^is  had  er.irro:  X!«sr<jvu.a  iw> 
late  in  the  seaviin.  aiNJ  »««e^^w»  tuat  ««» 
feet,  ih.     On   hii.«r;i<»:   ,v.  V*inM»   tiixis 
Publius    Viiliu>    c>-.c».ri;w><  .-«»<-  «; i  x>t 
Philip,  who  had  long  beer,  j<V«ij»-|f  !** 
fordsof  the  .Apsus  (-16.   .*♦  a  r*«sa^  t>««e 
•  reined  impracticable,  he  »  ».-«wMe  «»  <v 
tlirou|;h    Dassaretis   ali«g  tl<e  I^ivma.  i^ 
But  be  does  not  choose  t«  ««»•«•«  »«#  S»t 
froiii  the  sea,  lest   he  »Ji.-»;d  Sf  i*  ««■•* 
of  priivitiiink,  ib.     Ki»i>e»  I*  */«»«  ■»» 
way  up  till-  mountains  il>.     Sh*^,-  <-«»i«r*» 
riKiip,    lb.     iiuine  sbcpl-ervik  <ir«,v-wi<r  7/ 
hlni   »    wiiidinc   way,    nefle««l   *«   Thr 
«iitii'y,   ill,     ilu  Kiids    a    uA'uiK    vi^l 


foor    tfaooaaad    men    op   that  m,  a 

Attacks    llie    Macedonians,  «l«  it  k- 

tiered    the  tribone   had   gained  tst  M 

6t7.      The    Blacedonians,  pereeinjB 

partj    at     the    top    of  ibe  bill,  ld»> 

flight,    ib.        Flamiiiias    Irarerses  ipi 

with  good  order  and  diacipliBc,  ik.  k 

soon    as   he    •nim    ThessalT,  it  Wn 

fur  hira,  ib.      The  Adneansremaiaie 

alliance  with    Philip,  and  dechie  iva 

Romans,  618.      Pyrrhus's  sayiii{  cnc^ 

ing  the  Roniaos,  ib.      Fhrniiiias  ssd  F^ 

come  to  an  interview,  in  which  tkcIt'.H 

insists  that  Philip  shoald  wiihdtsaks'r 

risohs  from  the    Orecian   cities,  "Irt  H 

refuses,  ib.      The  rest  of  Greecf,*ckB 

for  the  Romaiu,    ib.      The  ma|BtniB« 

Thebes  come    to    meet  Plaminiav  »i » 

enters  the   city    with    them,  ib.    lasa 

takes  part  with   the    Romany  :b.    ?'«■» 

nius  sends  bis  agents  to  Rflme,  lofnna 

the  continuation    of  his  couioiiMn,!!! 

Meets  Philij,   near   Srotusa,  and  *ii* 

him  entirely  in  a  pitched  balilf  at  Cji» 

cephalsP,  6iO.      The   battle  descnkti,* 

Philip's  escape    owing  to  ihe  hasu  of  *i 

.^tolians  to  plunder  his  camp,  6».   Us 

.£tulians  claim  the  honour  of  the  nam, 

lb.     Verses  of    Alcsus    suitable  i.   ito 

pretensiona,     ib.       Flatoin.u*    i»  hart  tj 

those  verses;    but    Philip  parod.es  ihrs, 

6V1.      Philip  poes    in    person,  and  auhi 

liu  submission    to   Flaminius  and  A<tf 

mans,  ib.     The  conditions  onwb-chfoo 

IS  grantwl    htm,    ib         The    pradeiKf  d 

Hamiuius,    in    m.,li,,g    that    neace  tpe.i« 

Antiochus    decUrod      hiniselt,    ih.     T* 

ten    commissioner;,     sent     t>y    the  >«ul» 

to  assist   Flaminius.    advise    him  to  tttf 

^amsons  in  three  of  the  principal  ciuesrf 

Greece ;  but    he  prevails  with  ttieml-iirt 

Greece  cniircly    (rec,   6;<V.      He  pnwisus 

liberty    to    the  Greeks     at    the  hiljsM 

games,  lb.     Their  sh.,iits    of  joy  and  tf 

pUuse  bring  down  liw  crows    Irom  the  sir, 

lb.     llieir  rrfleclioiis  upon  ri«miniu»» p- 

aetosity,  after   they    wore  retired  to  tbeir 

houses.  6SJ.     He  despaidie,  Lenialn.t» 

the    Bargylliaiis    in    Asia,     Stertinios  lOW 

l"hrace,  P.  Villmi  to  Anriochns,  andpw 

hiiDsrIf  to  CInlcia   and   JUapnesia,  lottte 

parp<i5e  of  eiteudiiiit    libertv,    ib.     Ap- 

pvmttd  director   .,f   ihe    Ncmean  gaaes, 

6*4.     Recommends  the    social   tirtues  l» 

i»e  Greeks,  ib.     Tlie    bt- haviour  oi   :ke 

Koasans  on  this  occasion    adds  greatly  i> 

tivir  power,  and  pares  the  way  to  uniW 

sal  empire,  ib.  Flaminius  dedicates  shields 

iw  Castor  and  Polioz,  and  a  crown  of  f^ 

fi  .\fctlo.  at    Uclplii,   ib.      Tlie    inscrip- 

nmis  upcQ  them,  ib.     Commences   hosfi- 

rni«7  asainst  N'abis,  the   tyrant   of  /.««- 

vwmum,  bat  soon  compromises  the  matter 

with  hia,  6tt5.     The  Acbaeans  redeem  the 

IbMBJa  capurcs  tlift  wctf:   dispersed  ,a 
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Cireece,  ind  make  Flamiaius  a  present  of 
th«iD,  6i6.  Theie  Romaiu  make  the  most 
honourable  part  of  hu  triumph,  ib.  Ac- 
count of  ilie  triumph,  ih.  The  Romans 
remit  a  fine  of  a  thousand  talents,  which 
i'liilip  was  under  obligatioo  to  pay;  send 
back  his  son  Demetrius,  and  declare  Phi- 
lip their  ally,  ib.  Aatiochus  invades 
Greece,  and  the  i£toliaiis  join  him,  ib. 
Tlie  Romans  send  the  consul  Acilius  Gla- 
brio  at;ainst  Antiuchus,  and  appoint  Flarai- 
nius  the  consul's  lieutenant,  6t6.  Anlio- 
chus  is  defeated  at  Thermopylje,  and 
forced  to  fly,  ib.  Flaminius  secures  the 
Creeks  in  the  Roman  interest,  ib.  Pre- 
vails with  Glabrio  to  spare  the  £tolians 
and  Chalcidians,  ib.  and  627.  The  Chal- 
cidians  pay  divine  honours  to  Flaminias, 
ib.  Part  of  a  hymn  in  his  praise,  ib. 
Some  strong  features  of  his  soul  described, 
6'i».  Sayings  of  his,  ib.  He  is  created 
censor,  629.  His  acts  while  he  bore  that 
office,  ib.  His  brother  Lucius  is  eipelled 
the  senate  by  Cuto,  ib.  Titus's  resent- 
ment agniost  Cato,  ib.  He  goes  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Prusias,  whilhcr  Ilan- 
iiihal  had  retired,  upon  the  defeat  of  An- 
liechus  in  Phrvgia,  and  demands  that 
Hannibal  should  be  put  to  death,  631. 
Tliat  demand  of  his  considered  pro  and 
con,  632.  Flaminius  dies  in  his  bed, 
6^3.  Flawinias  greatly  superior  to  Pbiio- 
pcemen  in  the  services  he  rendered  Greece, 
ib.  flaminius  ambitious,  and  PhiiopiB- 
raeii  obstinate;  the  former  passionate, 
and  the  latter  implacable,  ib.  Philopte- 
men  superior  in  military  knowledge  and 
personal   valour,    634,  and    Flaminius  in 

point  of  justice  and  humanity,  63j. 

Lucius,  brother  of  Titus,  expelled  the  se- 
nnte,  i.  d'iO.  Admiral  under  his  brother, 
616. 

Flavim,  a  tribune,  wounds  one  of  Han- 
nibal's elephants  with  the  point  of  an  en- 
sign staff,  i.  5.25.^— Vnd  Marcellus,  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  tear  the  royal  dia- 
dems from  the    statues  of  Cxsar,  iii.  30. 

Deposed    by  Cssar,  ib. CaUiu  rashly 

underiakcs   an  eiploit     against  the    Par- 

thians,    iii.    317. Saiiaus.    brother  of 

Vespasian,  left  governor  of  Rom*  by 
Otho,  iii.  .558. 

Flora,  the  celebrated  courtesan,  her 
amour  with  Pompey,  ii.  371.  So  great  a 
beauty  ih  it  Cxcilius  Mctellns,  whro  he 
adorned  the  teiaple  »f  Cislor  and  Pollux 
with  paiuiiiigs,  put  her  picture  amongst  the 
vest,  lb. 

Flute,  an  instrument  sacred  to  peace,  i. 

Fj:liliit  Canilo,  t-nt   by  Mark    Antony 
to  c;  Ju-i  (;;  i!>a;r«    ii.io  Syria,  iii.  SOU 
——!<•;  .■     'ly  >/al'?ns,  iii.  583. 
.ii/ri . .. :i.     See  AiUiUie  Ulmit. 


Fortune,  how  distinguished  from  Chance, 
i.  3t3.  Her  image  said  to  have  spoken  tv 
the  Roman  matrons,  St$,  Loves  to  maks 
affairs  turn  upon  a  minute  circumstance, 
iii.  173.  Her  inconstancy,  4S9,  and  46^. 
Her  greatest  favours  unable  to  fill  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  human  mind,  414.  Unabt* 
to  conquer  virtue,  HT,  and  181. 

Foantaint,  whence  titeir  origin,  i.  447. 

Fountain  of  fire  near  Apollonia,  ii. 
1S9. 

Fox,  stolen  by  a  Spartan  boy,  and  he 
suffers  it  to  eat  out  his  bowels,  rather  that* 
be  discovered,  i.  ll5. 

FregtlUe,  iii.  200. 

Fregetlaniaiu,  i.  539. 

FricHiUkip,  true  friendship,  on  what 
founded,  i.  473.  Instances  of  it,  ib.  and 
568. 

Ftigit'toei,  those  that  fly  in  battle,  tbei# 
punishment,  ii.  18 j. 

Fulcinia,  mother  of  Marius,  ii.  44. 

Fitli'ia,  widow  of  Clodius,  marries  An- 
tony, iii.  327.  Maintains  bis  quarrel* 
in  Rome  against  Augustus,  339,  but  causes 
the  war,  ib.  Her  death,  ib.— Inform* 
Cicero  of  Catiline's  design  to  kill  him,  iii. 
25". 

Fuleius,  Cneins,  the  •  proconsul,  slain 
by  Hannibal,  i.  521.  ^— Flaccus,  informs 
Tiberius  Gracchus  of  the  senate's  designs 
against  him,  iii  194. Quintus,  appoint- 
ed dictator.  L  526. A  friend  of  Caius 

Gracchus,  iii.  ?05.  Sends  his  son  to  tlie 
consul  Opiraiiis,  {09.  He  and  his  eldest 
son  killed,  SlO.  His  body  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  his  widow  forbidden  to  pot 
herself  in  mourning,  ib. 

FuHeral  orations,  their  origin,  i.  195. 
Allowed  women,  for  contributing  their  gold- 
en ornaments  to  make  up  an  offering  ta 
Apollo,  243.  \ot  made  for  young  wa> 
men  till  Cesar's  time,  iii.  5. 

Furcifer,  the  original  of  that  name  of 
reproach,  i.  388 

Furiet,  their  lemple,  i.  287. 

Farii,  Canillus  fir>t  raises  that  faioiiy 
to  distinction,  i.  237. 

Furiut,  Lucius,  colleague  to  Camillas, 
when  military  tribunes  were  appointed  in- 
stead of  consuls,  3^6.  Sent  by  Camilla* 
against  the  Tuscans,  ib. 

Furiiu,  colleague  to  Flaminius,  507.— ^ 
Lieutenant  to  Publius  Varinus,  defeated 
by  Spartacus,  ii.  V  j7. 

Furnim,  an  able  orator,  iii.  357. 


Cj41iE\E,  Eumenes's  troops  spread 
themselves  over  that  country  fw  wiotcr 
quarters,  ii.  327. 

Gabii,  Roinnlu*  and  Remus  seat  th»> 
ther  for  education,  i.  68. 
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GMniUi,  Allium,  a  tribune,  luarcliei  to 
the  relief  uf  CliaCronea,  ii.  It6.  Propoics 
•  law  fur  inTCfliiig  Coinpr;  with  the  cocn- 
nitad  «l  s«s,  and  at  land  far  fuur  hniultcd 
furloiigi  frocu  llie  Ka,  iii.  337.  Elected 
coiiiul,  W)?.      H.M    the  protiuce  ofS^ria, 

•6J, Aiilony'«  lieutcnanl,  ii).  4S8. 

The  cuntui,   hu   rudeneu  to  Citero,  iii. 
363. 

Gadn,  it.  395. 

GtetUut,  a  Spartan,  reconciles  Dion  and 
Ueractidei  iii.  409. 

G<iiei>chut,  a  name  of  Neptuna.  Sco 
A'ejitune, 

Galuta,   Mount,  iii.  81. 
Galntia,  iii.  43,  i.  5.09. 
CtUbn,  Sulpiiiuj,  the  ricfaelt  prirale  man 
that  ever  roie  to  the  ijuperial  dignity,  iii. 
515.    jret  unable  to  pa;  Ihc  array  the  vait 
suin«   which  Nyrapliidias  Sabinus,  one  of 
the  captains  of  (he  prxlorian  cohorts,    had 
priimised  in  his  name,  ib.     Of   the    noble 
family  of  the  Serrii,  yet  lliiiiks  it    a  great- 
er honour  to  be  related  to  Q.  Catulus  Ca- 
pitolinui,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  of 
his  lime,  ib,      Helatcd    also    tu  Livia,   the 
wife  of  Augustus,  ib.      Rises  l)y  her   inte- 
rest, to  the  dignity  of  consul,  ib.     Behaves 
with  honour  in  Germany,   4nd  daring  his 
proconsulate   io    Africa,    ib.      His  simple 
p;irsimonious  way    of  living  out  of  charac- 
ter for  an  cmfK-ror,  ib.     Seal  governor  in- 
to Spain  by  Nero,  ib.      Unable  to    relieve 
the  pruviuces  under  the  oppressions  u(  the 
procuralurs,  but  gives  ibeoi  the  cunsolalinn 
of  his  pity,  ib.      Dk>es  not   endeavour    in 
suppress  the  songs  made  upon  Nero,  316. 
Nor  inlunns  him   of  Vindel's  molioni  to- 
wards a  revolt  m  Giiul,  ih.     Vindet  com- 
nienccs  open  hoslililiev  and  desires  Galba 
to  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  ib.     Galba 
deliberates  npoii   it,   ib.       The  speech  of 
Thus  Viuius    to   hiui  on   Ihut  occasion,  ib. 
He  enfranchises  nil  that  present  thcinselves, 
lb.     Is  declared  ciaperur,  but  chooses  to 
act  with  the  title  of  lieutenant  to  the  se- 
nate and  people  of  Rome,  ib.     The  frantic 
manner  in   which  Nero  receives  the  news 
of  Galba's    revolt,    ,517.       Nero  prevails 
with  the  scnnle  to  declare  Galb*   an  ene- 
my   to   his  country,   and     conlUcjtes  his 
estate,  ib.    The  revolt  from  Nero  becomes 
general,  ih.     All  acknowledge  Galba,  rt- 
crpt  Clodius  Macer  in  .\rrica,  and  Virgi- 
nius    Rufus    ill  Geiniany,    ib.     Oalba    is 
much  afraid  of  Virginia',  particularly  afler 
he  had  defeated  Viiil'o,  lb.      Wishes   for 
hii    former    life  of    case    and    leisure,  ib. 
One  of  Ualba's  Ireedmcn  arrives  lu  seven 
diys  from  Rome,  with  news  that  ihr  proi- 
toriun  guards,  and  the  senate  an  1  people 
of  Raiue,  had  decUrcd  (J.tlbA  cmprrur,  ib. 
and  jl8.     He  likewiie  migrrs  him  nf  the 
death  of  Nero,  5lif.     Viaiut  coniiruis  th« 


news,    and    n    |>roiBOted,  ib.    Nyi 
Sabinosgets  the  ■daiiniftroliun  of 
Rome  into  liis  hands,  ib.      Obliges  ha 
league  Tigeltiiius    to  give  up  his  tward.il. 
Maifcs  grent  rntertaiismeiits    fof  the  Adi^ 
lily,  ib.      In'truclt    the    guards  to 
of  Galba,  that   Nymphidins   m* 
sole  and  prrpciual  coaiuiiinder« 
raands  the    consuls  for   putt 
rather  than   liis.   with    the  itc<patcbcK]0. 
Permits  the  people  to  destroy  the 
and  others  employed   by    Sero,  ik. 
fects  to  be  called    Ibe   *oii  of  Caias 
thnugli  probably  the  sun  of  a  ghdiHiw, 
Takes  to  hinsself  the   whole  aserit  af 
throning  Nero,   and    even 
imperial  teal,   ib.       Seitds    Gcll 
Spain,  to  net    n<    a    ap^   apon 
Galba  is  appreliciitive    of  the    poaar 
designs  of   Virginius    Ruftrt;    ib.   bal 
ginius  abides   by  bis    first    rev>lutia>sStli 
That  general,    ivitli    mitcli    diSctilly.  fw 
suades   his  army   to    acknowledge   Gilh^ 
ib.       Galbi  semis    Flaccus  Hurdenoitn  la 
succeed    him.       Viri^iiiius     g<ies    to   aect 
Galba,  and  finds  but  a   cold    reception,  ili 
Viniut,  the  6rst  minister  of  Galba,  afay*< 
cioas  aud  libidinaut  man,    ib.      Coiwlial 
Lico  is  appointed  Io    the  cnaoaad  of  Iti 
guards  and  of  the  pilace,  .5?!.       Vjwftf 
diiis  adopts  desperate  racasuret.  lb.  It  slaai 
by  the  troops  which  he  alteiupled  tocactafiC 
5(2.      U.ilba   orders  Cingonius  Vanv  i 
Alithridaies,  two  of  KyraphidiiB's  acta 
plices,  to   he  put    to  death,  sritboul  ■ 
form  of  trial,    f>t3.     Sends    an    order  I 
the  eieculion  of  Petronius   TurpUiaBa^ 
man  of  consular  dignity,  ib,      Caiiiea 
cer    to    be    taken  olf  m  Africa,    and  Fi 
teius  in  Germany,  ib.      Fall*  opou  a 
of  marines  at  nogreutdiftance  froia  Rai 
who  came  to  solicit  the  continuance  of 
establishment,  and  kills  great  numhaN^ 
Miserably  parsimonious  hiiiuelf,  but  lal 
his  minister  Io  plunder  the  treasury  i 
must  insatiable  manner,  5V4.  Puotaliea 
of  Nero's  evil  miniileit,  but  spares  Ti 
nut  the  greatest  delinquent,  whu  had 
Vinius  (u  spare  him,  ib.     Thotc    two 
crcaiils  Uugli  at  the  marmurt  of  the  |wt>p>r, 
ill.      .\ll  Ualba's  procecHin^s  are  now  air 
represented,  5i5.      His  great  error   in  nat 
giving  a  gratuity  to  titr    army.  ib.     Ytt 
he    espresse^  himself  nubly    apoa    il.    ik. 
The  troops   in  Germany  despise   Flaccaa, 
and  are   almost    ready  to  Mutiny  agaiMt 
GiltM,  JV6.     Galba    snppoaca,    that   aat 
only  hia  i;rcat  xfe,  (though  he  was  tereoty* 
thnre  whvu   he  came  to    the  eiapirK),  bat 
his  wiiit  of  children,  eiposes   him  Io  ce«>> 
lempt;  and,  therefore,  drtcrmmet  to 
some   yo:iug  nnblcimo.  and  decUre 
hit  sHtccttor,  lb.     Some  account  ol 
ib.  and  ifr.     He  CTpect*  to  bv  M« 
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•dopied,  thiougb  the  inicreti  of  Viniui, 
whose  daugUter  hr  {jromisei  tu  Oittfyt  ib. 
The  3otdier>  wish  thai  Olho  may  be  the 
Dui,  jtB.  Galba  Ki*"  nu  aiiiwcr  to  Vi- 
nius's  spplicatioD,  ib.  Hkm  (lie  public 
^ott  >eijj;  11  heart  io  his  intended  ap- 
pointment, ib.  The  afiny  in  Grrmaiij 
mutinies  against  Galba'i  ofhcers,  and  ap- 
poinu  Vilellius  (mperor,  ib.  529.  Galba 
procpfdi  to  the  adoption,  and  declares 
Fiso  Czsar,  ib.  He  gives  no  itonation 
even  on  this  occasion,  and  the  countenancci 
of  ihc  widicrs  are  black  and  lovrering,  ib. 
The  eiccllent  qaalities  aiid^irincely  beha- 
viour of  PiK,  ib.  Ohhu  meditates  re* 
vengCj  and  retains  his  hopes  of  ascending 
Iho  imperial  throne,  i30.  A  few  subaj- 
tem  officers,  and  one  of  Ollio's  freedmen, 
practise  upon  the  prziorian  cohoris,  ib. 
Galba  sacrifices,  and  the  dismet-  announces 
to  him  immediate  daii<;er  froni  trenson,  ib. 
Otlio,  who  attended  llie  sacrifice,  gets  Out 
of  the  palace,  into  the  forum,  and  is  sa- 
luted emperor  b;  a  very  sroall  parly  of 
aoldiers,  5Sl.  He  ia  carried  in  great  an- 
kiety  to  the  prsturian  camp,  and  (he  tri- 
bune who  kept  guard  opens  the  gate,  :b. 
A  mob  of  people  crowd  to  Galba'a  palace 
on  Ihe  news,  531.  Some  of  his  frirnda 
stand  up  in  his  defence,  ib,  Ptso  is  sent 
out  to  thr  life-guards,  ib.  Galba  goes  out 
into  Ihe  forum  to  ^pcak  to  the  people,  ib. 
Various  reports  concerning  the  success  of 
Otho  with  the  prztunan  cohorts,  ib.  A 
body  of  horse  and  foot  appears,  and  de- 
clares Galbs  ■  private  man,  ib.  He  ii 
attacked  in  his  sedan  chair,  ib.  Scaipro- 
Dius  Densus,  a  ceolurinD,  is  the  only  man 
faithful  to  Galba  on  this  occasion,  ih.  He 
is  tumbled  nut  of  his  chair,  at  what  was 
called  the  Curlian  Lake,  ib.  Says  to  lUe 
conspiraturs,  "  Strike,  if  it  be  for  the  good 
of  Rome,"  ib.  Is  despatched  with  many 
ttrokes,  ib.  His  bead  ia  carried  to  Olbo, 
who  demands  also  that  of  Fiso,  533.  Fiso's 
head  is  soon  brought,  as  is  also  that  of 
Laco,  ib.  Numbers  petition  fyr  Ibcir  re- 
ward for  these  murders,  and  are  aAerwarda 
■II  put  to  death  by  Vilellius,  ib.  Otho 
prevents  the  soldiers  frnm  destroying  Ma- 
rius  Celsus,  who  bad  no  other  crime  ihan 
his  fldelity  to  Gilba,  ib.  The  senate  ia 
assembled,  and  lakes  the  oaih  to  Olhn,  ib, 
Vinius's  daughter  redeems  bis  head  with  a 
large  sum,  534.  Galba's  corpse  rs  carried 
■way,  with  Otho's  permission,  and  buried 
by    liis  frecdman,  ih.     His  character,  ib. 

Servias,  accuses  Paulus  .^Emilias,  i. 

461. .\  man  of  przlorian  dignity,  kill- 
ed by  Czsar's  soldiers  at  Rome,  lii.  4S, 

Galtei)  of  Theseus  preserved  for  ages  by 
the  .\itienian»,  i.  53.  tjuescion  uuongst 
the  phili's'iphen  concerning  ill  identity,  ib. 
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. A  small  one  af  gold  and  ivory,  pre 

sciited  by  Cytus  to  Lysander,  li.  HT, 
OaUia  Karboin^iiii,  ii.  i9R. 
Gatitu,  Sylla's  In  utintnt,  ii.  H7.'     — 

One  of  Othu's  gi'n<-rals,  jii.  537. Fla- 

vius,  one  of  Aniuii^'s  oDiceri,  dies  of  his 

wounds,  iii.  347. Sent  by  Augustus  to 

Cteopalra,   iii.  :i7l. 

Game),  insliinted  by  Theseus  in  Delos, 
i.  !ft.  lithiian,  by  I'heseus,  in  liunour  of 
Neptune,  54,  «.  The  most  hun:iurahle 
place  at  Ihe  Isthmian  reserved  for  the 
Albeniani,  i,  5C  Olympic,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter,  I.  56.  StS.  Pythian,  ni.  3lO. 
A'oitieaii,  i.  4i5.  A  general  armiiilce  in 
Gret'ci  during  the  celcbraliun  of  the  great 
games,  i.ll9,  Circeiuian  games,  76,  ^S9. 
Celebrated  in  Phceiiicin  hy  Alesander,  ii, 

4?3.- In  honour  of  libetty  at  Platxa, 

i,  556. 

Gandaritie  and  Pnetii,  Ibeir  kings  mal« 
prepirntiuns  agamst  Aletander,  ii,  50-(. 

Conga,  the  breadth  and  deplh  uf  that 
river,  ii.  5l>4.  Alexander's  troops  refuso 
to  paM  It,  ib. 

Gardtiii  of  TisjspberneS,  t,  354.  Of 
Lucullus,  ii.  iilO.    Of  Arlaierxes,  iii,  470. 

Gargetlut,  i,  59.'  6*. 

Gates  uf  Rome  not  accounted  sacred,  al 
the  wall  ivas,  i.  70. 

Caft^ritel'i,  or  CameU'Hou^f  a  place 
near  Arbela,  where  llie  great  battle  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Darius  was  fought, 
11.  476. 

Ca«/s,  their  origin,  i.  I4e,  Tlieir  first ' 
inducement  (o  enter  Italy,  ib.  They  he- 
siege  Clusiura,  *47,  .\n  inlringemtnt  of 
the  law  of  nationi,  by  a  Roman  ambassa- 
dor, draMS  tlieiii  lowatdl  Rome,  248.  De- 
feat the  tluiuans  in  the  battle  of  Allia,  US, 
Enter  tlumc,  nnd  kill  the  •enatora  in  the 
forum,  253.  Lay  siege  to  the  capiiul.  il», 
I'ropositiuiis  for  peace,  558.  The  fraud 
and  insatcnce  uf  the  Gauls,  ib.  Defeated 
by  CanJillus  un  the  road  tr  Gabii,  as  on* 
division  of  them  bad  been  befare  near 
Ardea,  ib.  Their  manuer  uf  Pghting,  .M7. 
Observe  an  exact  neutral iiy  during  the 
Funic  war,  505>  Defend  Milan  with  great 
resululion,  509.  Defeated  by  Marcellus, 
ib.  Their  avarice  and  rupacity,  ii,  S3. 
Break  upen  the  tombs  of  the  LiMgi  at 
jtg»,  ib.  Their  valour,  il.  34.  The 
Ganli.>!i  cavalry  tbe  chief  dependence  of 

younn  Crassiis,  ii.  3. Ti*o  buried  alive 

by  the  Ruiuans,  I.  505.  Beairn  by  Fla- 
Dimiui,  ib.  Czsar's  wars  with  llieia,  if.  9^, 
(t  le; 

Gaia,  besieged,  il,  469. 

Grdrosia,  country  of,  ii.  SOS- 
Geese  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  kept  in 
tk«  tapiiol,  by  iheir  cackling  discovM  lh« 
(Jl^roacti  of  Ibe  Oanis,  i.  US. 
lUCMMr* 
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Cegtutitt   one    of  the    twu    first    vestals 

consecrated    by     Nnm«,    i.    73. Her 

dau^hler-in-latvTImlxu  has  the  firjl  family 
diiTercDce    with   liei   lb4it  wu   knuwn   in 
Rome,  i.  186. 
Gftr,  iii.  399. 

Cria,   i.  30,  fi.  ii.  4». 

Cetanor,  Linn;  of  Argos,  deposed  bj  a 
faciioi),  ii.  40. 

^  Gr//tarius  sent  into  Spain  by  Nyrophi* 
dins,   to  be  a  spy  upon  Galba,   iii.  51'*. 

GrlUii$,  Marcus,  whot    Cicero    ssid    of 

him,  iii.    S60. The    consul    defeats    » 

'tragfgling  party  nf  Gcrm&ni  that  belonged 
lo  SpartachS,  but  SpaTtacna  ttoon  recovers 

tlint  losi,  ii,  Sj7. Lucius,  iii.  559. 

One  of  the  censors  to  whuin  Poiiipey,  as 
■  Roman  knrghl,  gave  an  accouiK  of  his 
having  SI  rved  the  caiupaigiu  reqoired  by 
law,  ill.  S85. 

Gehn,  sovereign  of  Syracaie,  males  the 
Romans  ■  present  of  com,  i.  .'S80.  His 
Dlaluc  preserved  hy  lire  Syraciisaiis,  v||ien 
they  destroyed  those  of  the  tvrnnls,  4'J;1. 
His  JMsl  and  mild  ^ovrrnraenl,  iii.  .381. 
'         A   friend  to   Neoptulemus,    lonns    a 

design  lo  poison  Pytrlius,  ii.  10. One 

of  the  governors  of  Ba!otia,  fi.  3.'i4. 

Gcminius,  an  enemy  lo  Marine;  Mariiis, 
in  his  fugitive  condition,  drrads  liim,  ii. 
7,3.     He  seizes  Manns,  ai)d  carries  hiin  10 

Minluriiie,  75. A   friend  of  I'om|>ey  ; 

PuRipey '  pives  his  misfess  flora  up  to 
him,  ill.  370.     He  kills  Brutus  Crrliciis  by 

Voinpey's  orders,  SBl. .Sent  lonrquaiat 

Antony  vi^ith  the  stale  of  b»  affnirs  in 
Runic,  iii.  3.'>8  Suspeclcd  by  Cleopatra 
fts  a  friend  to  Octavin,  ih. 

Gfiicaif^gp,  some  jt^reat  families  in  Rome 
tracing  up  their  pedigree  lo  Numa,  a  sus- 
picious business,  i.  lih. 

Genii,  i.  Si6. 

Genliui,  It  log  nf  Illyria,  jnijis  Perseus 
ligainst  the  Romans,  hut  is  decrivrd  by 
hiiUp  and  vriihdraws,  i.  446,  Uct'eatcd 
by  Lucius  Anidus,  ib. 

Geometry,  i.  511. 

Gcnuriiu,  ii.  476. 

Geradiu  the  Spartan,  a  uying  of  hi>, 
i.  Ill 

GerirXus,  il.  3311, 

Gerirnrfflt  killed,  with  forty  more  Spar- 
tans, by  Chnron  tlie  Thrban ;  Meiiechiics 
compures  that  action  with  those  of  Pclo- 
judaa  and  Kjiominondaa.  i,  499, 

Gerirnia,  iii.  98.  166. 

OeTgiilmt,  iii.  71 

GtTinitm,  iii.  16,   17. 

Germanirut,  the  aoD  of  Dmioi,  iii.  375. 

GaaUr.  i.  .503. 

CeUc,  ill.  360. 

Gigit,  one  of  Paryulii'>womeu,iii.'t64, 
frivy  t<i  (lie  poiaoiiing  of  Slalira,  465, 
Urr  puniftbnieni,  ib. 


GUco,  llie  Carthaginian;  ItaaaiW 
his  observation  npoa  tb«  eneiay'i 
into  ridicule,   i.  3lU-     Scut  b;  tbcCmt^ 
ginians  into  Sicily,   ib. 

Glabrtm,  the  coaimand  in  Bilhynaain 
from  hini.   and  fiifca  to  Hninpey,  iii  9t 
GLftlutort,   their  war  with  Cbe  Pi  — 
See  Spartacut, 

GlaucioM,  a  king  of  Illyna.  pram* 
Pyrrhus  when  an  infaat,  ii  S,  Ro^ 
him   at  ail    early    pcnod  lo  Ibe  tlraai 

Epirus,    9. A    arditious    uibaac,  i» 

ployed  bjr  Mariiu,  ii.  66,  It  c«  I 
pieces,  69. 

Gluncippiu,    iii.  337. 

Gfaucus,    physician    to    Ilcptoai^  i 

513.     Crucified  bj  Alexander,  ift. im 

of  Polynicilea,  liia  valoar.  iit,  &^—it% 

lo  Ihe  Trojaiu.   iii     379. PtjiiHi  • 

Cleopatra,  iii.  338. 

Glory,  that  which  ii  derived  &«■  tMt 
mure  excellent  than  that  from  paarr,  kl 
lis  slow  progress,  iii.  s*$.  A  ivnfti 
fur  glory  the  mark  of  a  wurthlesa  avaa* 

sate  mind,  i.  341. Of  one's  mri 

the  worthless  more  crady  to  ralirp  ifM 
it  than  men  of  merit,  (i.  474.  FaUana 
the  train  of  virtue,  i.  150.  Great  4t»r 
of  it  dangerous  to  thow  oho  art  u  tk 
head  of  an  administration,   iii.  tlS. 

Gnnthiniia,  Pers«DS  believed  Ip  kki 
child,  and  only  sopposiliuoia  |«  PUifk 
iii.  !>\X 

Goals-Marih,    the"  place  wlicre  X«a«%> 

disappeared,  i.  88. //vnu,  tkc  oM l< 

the  king  of  Maccdou,  ii.  17. 

Guinui,  ii.  161. 

f 'iid ;  no  representation  lo  be  aa^e  tt 
faim  by  imago,  i.  13J.  To  be  voninppd 
with  Itie  mind,  ib.  Moves  the  •ill.  M 
dues  nul  overrule  it,  391,  400.  Hasw 
resemhlaace  with  man,  tjj.  pMnaaS 
senlimenis  concerning  his  providencf,  ii. 
207.  Who  hdoved  by  hire,  i.  IT?  U- 
Iraordinaty   in.stance  of  the  diviac  lolcif*- 

ailion,  i.  4IB. The  aolhor of  gocdt ail 

not  of  evil,  i.  391,  i». 

G»Wiof  the  earth,  i.  86. 

Gitililru  of  the  women,  by  the  Cr«vl< 
called  Oynfcea,  by  the  Kuowiu  Baaa 
Dca,  iii.  13.  Her  history,  8,  9.  Tta 
manner  of  worshipping  her,  ib. 

GM  and    silver   pruhibiied    at  Spaitt. 
i.  106.     The  great  corrupter  of 
ib.     Very  scarce  in  Greece.  135, 

GoUcn  pillar,  at  which    trriMi 
the  great   roads  in    Italy,   and  ••  akitft 
they  were  inscribed,  iii.  .S3t>. 

Gom/ilu,  a  ciiy  of  Tbeasaiy,  laics  by 
Cesar,  iii  35. 

Gonalat,  one  of  Ihe  Anliconi.  imJ» 
tigpuvit, 

Gongyliu,  Ihe  Corinthian, 
to  the  Symcusaiu,  ii.  ';37. 
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Good  goddess.     Sec  G»ddcti  uf  the  <•(>• 

BCD. 

Gffrdtan  Knot,  ii.  46. 
(riiri^iut  driven   out  of  Cappiidocia  bjr 
SvlU,  Ii.  115, 
Oordi/etir.  ii.  190,  iil.  400. 
Garguu  the  Leontinc,   Ihr.  chRracIcr    he 

^»e  of  Ciiuun,  ii.  l.W. Oue  (il  Kume- 

nei'i  officers,  li.  3IB 

Gorgidts  uitiils  Pelofiiin^  in  rnturing 
liberty  to  Thebes,  i.  S46,  Eiuhruils  the 
S|iart!ini  willi  llie  Alheniens,  by  drawing 
in  SphoHrlns  lo  tttcmpt  llie  Pirzui,  'JJ7. 
Suid  tu  have  ficsl  I'oriued  the  sacred  band, 
SI9.  Pelopidai  iniprOTci  Ibis  inslitutiun, 
bjr  niHking  Ihein  fight  iti  oue  budj,  mid 
not    in  scpirite  pjrtiet,  lb. 

Gorgo,  wi(e  of  king  Leonidas,  her  an- 
swet  lu  u  Udjr  who  told  her  iiqiic  but  the 
Sparlui  woiBcn  bare  rule  u«er  the  niru, 
«.  109.  I 

GorgiilcoH,  n  Spartan  general,  killed  in 
llie  baillc   ol    It-gyriD,  i   48S. 

Gorgus  rspeuptea  the  ctxy  of  GHa,  i. 
430. 

Gortyniaw  i.  604,  ii.  34. 
Oourat,  li,  978. 

Craechua*  Tiberius,  (he  father  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Cain),  iti.  IHl.  Mnrriei  Cur- 
nclii,  the  daughter  of  that  Sijipio  wiiu 
conquered  Haniiibul,  IB'i.  A  prodigy  of 
serpeins  that   happened   in  his  fn  iTi>ly,  ib. 

-Tiberius  and  Cams,  ihe  difference  in 

their  dispoiiliuni,  oralury,  and  behaviuur, 
IHt,  18S.  Alil>r  in  valour,  justice,  and 
self-gavernmeiit.  'J'iberius  liracclius  nine 
jear«  older  than  his  briXEier,  ib.  Ad- 
niitled,  at  an  early  periud,  in<o  the  college 
of  augurs,  IS-}.  His  character  loeKceJient, 
that  Appius  Claudius  ulfer»  him  his  dau|j;li. 
tcr,  ib.  Serves  in  Africa  under  ilit 
younger  Scipiu,  ib  Is  the  first  tu  scale 
the  wall  in  the  sie^e  of  one  ul  (he  encaiy's 
tiiwiis,  ib.  Is  appointed  cjuteslor,  ib. 
Serves  under  llie  cuusul  Manctnus  in  (he 
Numontinc  war,  ib.  Through  liis  interest 
wilh  the  Namanliiies,  procures  a  peacp, 
and  saves  (he  lives  of  twenty  (housand 
HoTuuns,  1U,7.  The  peace  is  annulled  at 
Rome,  and  .Scipio  sent  against  the  \uqiaii- 
lines,  186.  History  ul  (he  division  of 
lands  in  Italy,  and  ul  the  Agrarian  laws, 
prior  tu  ihuse  of  Tiberius  and  Cuius  Grac- 
chus, ill  Tiberius  is  luoreil  »ilh  (lie 
scene  of  distress  which  he  beholds  acnong 
the  pn'ic  Koinaiii  in  It.ily,  and  resolves  lo 
procure  a  new  Agraiian  law,  1U7.  Cuii- 
suits  suiue  of  the  principal  Hutunvts  upon 
it,  tBB.  0[ip<ijrd  by  the  rich,  ill.  The 
irreMslible  eloipienci^  with  which  be 
pleaded  (ur  (hat  law,  ib.  Sprcinteii  tif  his 
floi)ucnce,  ib.  IIis  advenaiirs  engage 
Al.  Octavius,  one  ufthe  tribunes  lo  oppose 
\u^,  ib.     Tibetius  orders  all  (lie  coucu  Co 


be  shut  up  tilt  the  law  should  6e  passed, 
189.      Puts  Ins  own  seal  upon  the  treasury, 
ib.     The    people   assemble    to  give   iheit 
lufTragfs,     hut    the    balloting    vessels   are 
carried  otf,  ib.      Mnnlius  and  Fulvius  pre- 
vail upon  Tiberius  first  to  reler  (he  lualtcr 
to  the    si'hale,    190.     The   apphcalinn   In 
the  senate  ends  in  nothing,  ib.     lie  de- 
puses    liis    fellow-tribune   Octarius,  by   a 
decree  of  the   people,   ib.     The  Agrarian 
law  is  coniirined,  and  (tie  vacnnt  tribune's 
seat   gi»cr.  lo   one    of  Tiberius's  events, 
191.    'I'he  three  coniinissiuacrs  appointed 
lo  see    the   laiiils  properly  distributed  ib. 
N'asici's  enmity  lu    Tibenui,    ib.      He  is 
treaied  with  great  malignity  by  the  s<-iiate« 
ib.     A  friend  uf  his  supposed  to    be  poi- 
soned, ib.      He  puts  hnuself  in  mourning, 
and  recunimends  his  wife  and  children  to 
the  pruleciion  of  the  peuple,  ib.      Atlalut 
kin;^    of  Pergnnius,   dies,  and   leases    tlia 
Koiuan   peuple   his    heirs.   19/.     Tiberius 
priiposes  that  the   people,  and  nut   tlis  se- 
nate, stiould  have  the  dtspusat   ot  llat  in- 
heritance, ib.      A  senator,  of  (lie  name  of 
Ponipcy,  accuses  him  of  a  design  to  mike 
hitusell  king  of  R^nne,  ib.      Aniiius  pussies 
hiiB  by  an   uneipected   question,   ib.      Hii 
argunii-nls  in   defeuce  ul  his  deposing  Or* 
tavius,  193.      He    propuses   other  popular 
laws,  in  liiipes   uf  gaining   the   tribunesliip 
(he  yeiir    fullowiiig,  194.      Doubts  Ins  ma- 
j'liity  ill    the  asseiubly  of  (he  people,   and 
has  recourse  lu  culrealics,  ib.      Meets  with 
•ercrul   ill    omens,    (b.      Is  received    with 
joy   by  (lie  people,  now  assembled   in  the 
capiiul,  195.     ("uJviiis  FImccus  informs  him 
(hat  llii;  landed   interest  designed  to  anas- 
sinate  liitn;   Tiberius  toadies  his  head,  sig- 
nifying   the    datigt-r  lie   was   ih;  and    liii 
enemies  interpret   that    motion   as  the  re- 
quisiliun   of  11   crown,  ib.     The  consul  re- 
lusiii^E   (o   prucced     to     violence,     Nasica 
leads  on  a   party   which    desLruys  liim,  ib. 
and   I'.'ii.     His  dead  body  is  treated  in  ati 
iuhiinian  manner,   ib.      His    friends   expe- 
rience  the    sufpe   treatment,   ib.     I'lie   se- 
nate endenvours  to  paciljr  the  people,  by 
indulging     (hem     in     the     .\granan    lawi 

197. Cams,    after    (he    death    of   his 

brother,  lives  fur  some  time  retired;  but, 
during  his  retreat,  impruves  his  powers  of 
uratory,  199.  The  people  delighted,  and 
the  palriciana  alarmed  by  the  specimen  of 
his  eloquence  in  the  defence  of  Vcltius, 
ib.  He  goes  qiixstor  tu  the  consul  Ure*. 
Ics  in  Surdinia,  ib.  His  dream,  ib.  He 
distinEoishes  himself  greaiiy  in  Sardinia, 
ib.  Prevails  witti  the  Sardinians  to  grant 
the  Ilonians  1^  supply  of  clothing,  ib,  Tlie 
senate  puts  ai>  affront  npon  Alicipsa's  ain> 
bassadoTSj  in  order  (o  inortify  Catus  SCO. 
They  enrlcavonr  to  keep  htm  in  Sartlinia 
ib.     He   tcturui  iu  >|>itc  o(  tliem,   autl  i| 


iiDjiCHched,  lb.     Uetrndi  hiiDieir,   •iid  ii 
scqu.ilrH.   ib.     Clears  liimtcir  of  (It  con- 
cern in  nic  I'l  npir«cy  ol  Frr^t llz,  it>.    I> 
rieclcii    innuiie    m    ilie  people,    iiolHrith- 
(Mririin^  Ihe  uppu'ition  ol'  the   patnciaoi, 
ib      Ui>  tperdi  |ireviou<  to   pa»«ing   two 
i»wi,    i»0).      Wlial  ihoM  lawi  were,  im. 
Olher  popular  li>vt,  rcliti>e  lo   culooiilng 
and  diridiiig    the  public  tanrii;  grauling 
^he  am^  clutlilng;   citeiidiiig  ihc  rlglit  of 
Todng  to  the  Laiin  allies;    regulating  the 
markela;  and  inresung  a  judicial  power  in 
the  linlghl],  ib.    'Reluroi  ranne;  to  the 
Spaoiih  tialpi  foe  the  corn    winch   Fabiui 
)iad  exlortsrt  from  iheoi,  lb.     Procutei  de- 
preei    for    sending  out  colonies,  making 
roads,  and  buildirif;  public  graniriei,  WS. 
The  method  Me  taolc  wiih  the  piiblit:  ruads, 
ib.     He    lUiikei     Faiinius  coiuiil,    and    i« 
himself  app.iMiled  Iribune  lltesecuid  lime, 
ib.        Fiiinius     proves     iinginlcrul,     *04. 
Caiui  colotiitics  Tiircntuiu  and  (.'apua,   ib. 
The   nubility    incite    h.i  collengur   Livius 
Prnaut  lo  uutdu  bim  in  popular  acts,   ib. 
Dru>ua    tendu    out    twelve   colonies,    ib. 
Caiut  guet   to  plant  a  colon;  ni  C'arthugc, 
S05.     Menntaue,  Drusus  lavs  an  infornia- 
tion  against  Fulvius,   who  was  a  Iriciid  of 
Caiut  Ciracchos,  ib.     Scipio  dies,  and  it  is 
■oif)ectcd  Ihal  he  was  poisoned  b^'  Fulviu.<i, 
vitb  the  connirince  ut  Caius;  at  least  it 
wat  so   pTcn   uuf,   ib.     Caius  gives   Car- 
thai;c  (he   name  ul   Junonia,   ib.     Meeta 
with  ill  oniciu,  306.     lleturns  to  Rone, 
and     propuaei  olher    In  its,    ib,       Fanuius 
orders   all  that  were  t,ot  Rouiiiu  b_T  birlh 
(o   depart  I'mni  the  city,  ib,     Caius  pro- 
miaes  lo  support   the  alliea,   but   dueii  not 
perform  hit  promise,   ib.     He  puHs  down 
certain  scalfulds  erected  by  his  colleagues, 
SOT.     Mtscairiea   in  hit  application  fur  a 
third  tribunethip,  ib.     The  coniul  Optroiut 
prepares  to  repeal  hit  laws,  and  uiinul  his 
acts,   and  Caius  lo  defend  them,  it>.      The 
two    parties    meet   in    the    Capitol,    and 
one  ol  the  consul's  Iciort,  using  scurrilous 
language,  is  killed,  208.    The  senate  orders 
(he  consul  to  provide  for  the  tafetj  of  the 
comrooniveiillh,  ib      Fulviut,  a  partisan  of 
Caiut.  prepares  lo  repel  force  with   force, 
and   marcbet   out  to  teite   the    Arentioe 
hill,  t09.     Caiut   goei  out   in  bis   usual 
habit,  with  no  other  weapon  but  a  dagger, 
ib.     Liciuia's  speech  lo  bins,  ib.     Fulvint 
wiKit  hit  jounger  ton  to  the   coniul  with 
prnnnaali  ot  peac^.  ib.     The  consul  intuit 
OQ    tJieir    subrouting    at    discrelion,    (b. 
Marches  agaiiut  Fulviut,  2)0.      Fnlviut 
it  pal  to  the  sword,  ih.     Caiot  retire*  lo 
the  waplc  of  Diaua,  ib.     Hit  prajrer  to 
(k«  |odde».     ib.      It   prevented    b;    hit 
^4e«4i  from  killiog  biaaelf.  and  Ukea  to 
Bighi,  ih.     Kiimbes   hit  litjt  in  ibe  grove 
of  lb*  Furiea,  ih.      His  body  »  (brown  into 
tlM  mm,  ib.    Bii  foodf  coafiKated.  and 


bis  wile  forbidden  tu  co  uila  hbk 
til.  t  "^ 

Grace%.  Plalo  detiird  XeBM^Ii 
pliilositpher,  lahu  wat  ooraae  tod  afi^ 
lo  sacrifice  lo  the  Oraccs,  o.  ♦$. 

Cramciit,  river,  it  JOj,  454 

Granius,  »on  to  Maniit's  aifclri 
formi-r  husband,  ii.  7.V  Oariaflat 
flighty  gets  lo  the  isle  ol  S»a».\ 
Pusse*  wirti  Mariut  iut„  Alnci,ihan 

The    f]umtor,   Sylla,  one  Iq  ^ 

before  he  ilicd,  ordered  bini  tobtaaft 

iii.     145. PelroHru.  Cnu't  fHB 

taken  hy  Scipio,  in.  li,  Hakt 
given  liiot.  but  killt  bimtclf.  ib. 

Gratitude,  i.  393. 

Greece,  the  magni6ceoce  of  hr  ;A 
buildinga.  i.  «eo.  »81.  The  ■« 
Iheotre  for  (he  ditpla;  of  gieri 
610.  Liberty-  proclaimed  to  *l 
by  order  of  Flanuuius  at  Ike  I 
games,  6*8. 

Greeks,  the    wisdom  of  their  am 

libert_y,  (o  popular  gaTerumeai,arikli 
viciMitudes  of  fartune.  1.  I»t  ll" 
first  listed  in  (he  Carthagioia  mm 
853.  Invincible  when  united,  i.  • 
Philopameu  called  the  last  oTltMt 
596. 

Curat,  brollier    (o    Tigranet, 
himtell  10  Lucudus.      Sec  CrMtm. 

Oytttt.  lii.  341. 

Cyiipjyut.  ton  of  Clemndridai, 
aviricious,  i.  S89.  Intrmied  (w  L. 
to  carry  money  for  Ibe  pabJK  •«  « 
Sparta.  11.  05.  R,p,  ^^^  \Mtam  K  * 
bagt,  and  lakei  out  pan  ol  it,  it,  Is* 
tccted.  and  wiihdnwt  fruoi  !>pa>a  « 
Goes  to  the  auisiancr  of  the  Sn«i» 
S36.  ArriTCa  at  ihe  rerj  inslaotala*^ 
were  going  to  capiiuUie,  J37.  W» 
Niciat^  ?38.  Takes  Pleiaamaa  I? 
ttorra.  ib.  Refuaes  the  Alheniaa  a  Baa 
»46.  Touched  wiib  pity  lor  lU  ^>^ 
tu  net  of  Nicias.  ib.  Demaadt  kaa  ii» 
Syraeusans  at  hit  prisoner,  and  aiiiM, 
lb       Obnoaiuus   to  the  Syracuav  i»  >• 

morotenetj  and  STarice,  ib. ^TktM* 

of  Agiatit,  iii.  133. 

Gyx-nouphitU,  Indian  philosoptek t» 

'^""£f°*"*  •*•    ♦«"=    coia«ll.4i.i 

JOO.     Why  so    called,    ib.  a.    H 
der't  coDversaiion  with  t(,«ni,  ii.  50T, 

Gyfeea.  said  to  h.Te  been  'be  atlta 
ol  Mida.  and  B«:chu,.  ,n«j  ,h.  ^, 
Ftunus.  ui.  69.  See  G^dttm  U  ik 
woncn. 

Cfrit^nitms.  ii.  S9Q 

<¥**"". '605,  iii.  ,74. 


ti.r.UOK,    a     sntttll     ,„„ 
called  TbennodoD,  i.  54    „;    ,J- 
^.casai,  Aloubt,  ii.  44V. 
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Hair,  »liT  worn  long  by  the  Spi>rtant, 
i.  17S.  li.  81.  First  fruili  of  ir  Mcii6ce<l 
to  At>ulJo,  i.  4'^  The  Abanu^  u«cd  to 
sb«vtf  the  rerr-ptn  ol  die  bckd,  ib.  Th< 
directions  AlMaadcr  gave  bit  loidieri 
with  reaped  lu  it,  44,  ShuTtog  it  (ac- 
cord ini{  to  Herod  at  D>)  a  niarli  ol'  lorrow, 
ii.  81.  n.  AlciiiDdcr  ordried  the  vrry 
bonci  Kiid  mulf*  lo  b«  fhnrn  in  iht:  mvum- 
ing  Tot  HepbntioD,  i.  497 

Huharlui,  attacked  by  Lyuniet,  ii, 
JOrt. 

HaliciTvaw't,  iii.447',  285. 

Hattmctut,  ii.  460. 

Hiimilcv,  i.  424. 

Hannibal  eoteii  Italy,  gaiiu  the  great 
bhltlr  nf  Trrbia,  and  overrunt  all  Eiruria, 
i.  3(t!>.  He  I)  Flatciiiiut  'hecoosul  near 
tl>c 'Ihritvinrnian  lalie,  306.  Sroiibie  of 
Fabiu>>  pnidencr  in  avoiding  a  battle, 
while  olhrrs  runrie<<'nrd  Ihit  cunduct, 
308.  Led  by  bit  gniiiei  tu  Ciuitinuiii,  in- 
atead  of  Catiiiam,  JIO.  Soiroimrird,  and 
ibc  rear  of  liii  army  attacked  by  KubJUi, 
ib.  I{i>  tlniagrm  lu  eitricate  himteir 
frutn  that  difliciJtt,  ib.  Orden  the  landi 
of  Fabtu^  tn  he  tp^tred,  while  the  real  ol 
the  country  \,  rawieed,  .^1 1.  Defcatt  Mi- 
nuciut,  314.  Sny>  ol  Fahiut,  that  the  cloud 
which  had  Imii'  Injirrcd  iipun  Ilie  m»uD- 
taint  ma*  romc  du^vii  in  a  ttorin  at  lait, 
315.  The  g  'I'd  fttett  of  ajeii  of  bit  upon 
Citco,  518.  CIttHiKi  hi*  ground,  and 
drawt  up  hit  army  in  an  eictllcat  mminer 
■t  CannT,  ib.  Sayt  of  the  Roman  cavalry, 
when  he  uw  thcn>  dimiount,  Ihat  they 
arer«  delivered  id  hini  bound,  ib.  KiJIt 
.fifty  thiiuiand,  Hnd  iikri  fourteen  tlioiiMind 
prisoner!,  ib.  Hit  error  in  nnt  pursuing 
hiiTictory,  ::tl9,  Atlcmp's  in  vain  to  cn- 
anare  Fabi  113,  3-^3.  DciVau  Mircllus, 
6S6.  Hii  obMrration  npoo  Marcrllus't 
returning  to  (he  charge  aei>  day,  ib.  He 
ntagrs  Italy,  bi7.  Drawi  Marcellut  in- 
to a  tnarc,  530.  Hit  gcnerou*  behaviour 
to  Marcetlut't  remaini,  ib.  He  acliiiow 
Jedget  that  the  divine  cnunsclt  are  irrrtit- 
lible,  lb.  Plutarch*!  obaervation  on  hit 
never  being  wounded  in  boUir,  .)3S.  Goci 
to  the  court  of  Antiochui,  6ii.  From 
thence  to  that  of  Fruiian,  king  of  Bahy- 
nia,  6S4.  Hit  death,  and  speech  immedi- 
ately preceding  it,  ib.  Whuni  he  judged 
the  greatest  generals,  ib.  His  advice  lo 
■he  king  of  .Armenia  to  buiid  the  city  of 
Artaiata,  ii.  214. 

Hantif,  hit  trifling  artifice  before  Syra- 
ctite,  i.  420. 
I       //armimy,  iii.  S57. 
Harmoitei,  ii.  9*. 

Harpalui,  governor  of  Babylon,  dc«cr1s 
the  service  of  .Alexander,  and  carrici  olf 
bit  Ireatures,  ii.  487,  in.  7S,  tS3. 


Harpatci,  tnnof  Tiribaxui,  employed  by 
Octius  lo  kill  Altamet,  iii.   474. 

HaU.  purple  ooea,  toyal  marki  of  fa- 
vour, ii,  3!8. 

Haiui,  m  bloody  ooe  found  in  laying  lb* 
fanndiition  of  tbc  capilul,  t.   X59. 

Hearing,  a  shock  upon  that  diiturbt  iha 
niuid  more  than  any  other  of  the  seoiet 
dors,  ii.  S73. 

Hecatt,  an  ancient  wtman,  cnterlaioi 
Theseus,  i.  47.     Hit  gratitude  tu  her,  ib, 

Uecoleiium,  a  sacritice  offered  by  llic- 
tcus  to  Jupiter  Hccalut,  i.   47. 

HecuUrvi,  the  rhetorician,    i.  116. 

Tyiiinl  utthe  Cardions,  ii.  3t4. 

Htcaiombirrrn .  the  Argives  defeated 
there  l>y  Llcumtncs,  iii.  l<i'J,  and  501, 

HecatomlMCon,  the  month  to  called,  i. 
45. 

HecaWniftdon,  ihe  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Athens,   why  to  tailed,  i.   S81.   n.  569. 

Hectamoriif  the  Athenian  poor,  why  to 
called,  i.  167. 

lUctoT,  ill.  487. 

Htdui,  or  >£diii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  re- 
volt Iroia  tbc  Romans,   iii.  23,  and  24. 

Hegemon,  the  Athenian,  ap|ieali  to  PiJy> 
perchon,  iii,  360.  Is  condemned  tu  die, 
361. 

HtgttipyU,  daughter  of  Olorut  king  of 
Thrace,  wife  of  Miltiades,  and  mother  of 
Cimon,  ii.   133. 

Hegeiiat.  the  Magnesian,  ii.  447. 

Hcgestratus  archon  the  year  in  wbicb 
Solon  ilied,  i.   IBB. 

Helen,  stolen  by  Theseus,  i.  6?. 

Helmui,  ton  of  Pyrrhui  by  Bircenna, 
ii.    14. 

tlrUpoIei,  Demetriut'i  machines  for 
taking  cities,  iii.  194. 

Helicon,  ihe  Cyiicenian,  iii,    390. 

The  arlitan,  ii.  475. Mouiit,  ti.  108. 

Hcllimicut  the  historinn,  i.  46,  56,  and 
59. The  Syracusan,  in.  403. 

Heletfxmt,  Phocioii  dislodges  Philiji 
from  the  places  upuu  it,   iii.  67. 

Htiatt,  account  of  Ihem,  i.  97.  iii.   281. 

Hthetiani  come  suddenly  upon  Ca:sar, 
but  nre  del'ealed,  and  furccil  tu  retire  to 
their  own  barren  hillt,  in.  16. 

Hehia,  lanther  ol  Cicero,  iii.  J39. 

Hettidius  I'ritcus  couveyt  away  Galba*« 
body,  iii.  nA4. 

Sletiioche,  mother  of  Sciron,  i,  56, 
Hefhteition  the  fuvourile  of  Alciander, 
With  Cratrfus,  491.  with  F.umeiies,  313, 
Ii,  Sl«.  Uis  quarrel  His  dcaibi  i\3. 
.Amougsl  other  extravagant  opretsiona  of 
grief,  Alexander  pulls  doxii  the  battle- 
luents  of  Ihe  cilies,  ib.  Uii  fuuetal,  ii. 
.314, 

HcptuchalcM,  ii.  Itt, 

UeracUa,  pUcej  in  Atbeni  cooiecraled 
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to  HercijIeSj  i.  Bi^ — -Iti  Puntni,   ii.    183, 
In  Greece,  tikeii  liy  Demclrim  from 
Ciuandcr,  iii.  J97. In  Ililj,  li.  22. 

Heraclrnmf  i.  448. 

Htrartida  Mille  in  Peloponnesos,  ii. 
lot.  The  king!  of  Sparta  of  tbit  family, 
i.  98. 

Heraeluief  of  Pontot,  the  historian,  r. 
>9?.  A  Syracuian  yuulh,  bring*  on  the 
battle  in  which  Nicia»  is  dcfcaird,   iL  !4t. 

^The  Syracnun  admiral,  iii.  S83.     Ilii 

behaTtoor  to  Diaii,  S>)8.       Hi>  death,  147. 

Herarlitiu,  bit  npiiiion  concerning  the 
wmLi    91. 

lf<T<iiia,  a  temple  of  Juno,  iii.  491 

Froannlory  u(,  iii.  166. 

Her*;  a  riiy  uf  Arcadia,  iii.  157. 

//rrm/ei  destroy!  rubbert,  I.  44.  Kills 
Ipbiios,  ib.  Oniphalc  treats  hiai  a^  a  slave, 
il>.  He  inflicts  the  same  puiii.ihnienls 
vppn  lhos<  he  conquers  ihul  ihey  had  done 
npon  Diliers,  ib.  The  first  «ho  grants  the 
bodies ofibe  stain  to  the  enemy,  ^8.  Iiii- 
lialed  ill  the  great  mysteries  by  weans  of 
Tbeseus.  ib.  The  first  of  the  Fabii  descend- 
ed truiu  bun  by  a  nymph  of  Italy,  303, 
As  a  gud,  accepts  not  a  coward's  offering, 
451.  A  terse  of  Euripides  descriptive  uf 
Iii«,  ii.  IS  I.  Ue  never  was  tbe  aggressor, 
and  Tliesrns  imitated  him  in  that  respect, 
S4S.  His  temples,  i.  62,  ii.  tM.  He  taies 
Tny,  SM9.  Kills  .Amicus,  and  has  a  sun 
by  bit  vidon,  named  Sophii,  ttO.  Sylla 
dedicates  the  tenth  of  his  sobsttnce  tu 
hii^  IS7,  Cratsus  docs  the  same,  to  — — 
iiaa  of  .\lexaBder  by  liartioe,  ii.  3l3. 

Htrtmt.  1.  61. 

//emaitu,  Cains,  cited  as  an  evidenca 
a^aiiMl  Uarius,  but  excuses  hiaiself  as  be- 
io(  patron  t>i  the  Itmily  of  JJarius,  ii.  45. 
— -Ooeof  Ser1oriu:'s  oAcars,  defeated  by 
Pompev,  ii.  i&i. The  centurion,  des- 
patches Cicero,  ni.  27  B. 

HrrifpidoMf  the  Spartan,  by  loo  severe 
an  inquiry  alter  the  plunder,  riitobliges 
Spithridatet,  iii.  34X. 

//(TW,  "t  tiatucs  of  Mercury,  mutila- 
ted ai  Athens,  i    347,   ii.  S3 1. 

Hcrmaiit  Kie  prie>l,  trodden  to  death, 
when  Milhridales  fled  from  Lucullus,  ii. 
JOJ. 

Hcmugtmt,  iii.  495. 

if crmuiiui  joins  lioratius  Cuclcs  in  de- 
fending ihc  bridjje  «g»in»t  Purscna,  i.  SOi, 

Utrmimie,   i.  45,  n. Purple   of,    iii. 

588. 

Htrmtffii^u,  the  Spartan  officer  pot  to 
death  iur  surrendering  the  Cadmea,  i.  48.'}. 

ifrrvipfNUi   ■>■•  219-     Accusea  Aspasia 

ef  iaipi<ty>   •■  *96- Tbe  biatorian,  i. 

tir.  and  157. 

|r<Tat«cr»m,  general  of  the  Syracusatu, 
•  tariAC  of  bii,   i.    6^5.     His  stratagem 


against    Nicras,  ii.  t44. 
Ilie  Alhcniaos  with  merry, 

S46. Farhrr-iD-law    \a 

elder,  iii.  380. Of  Ittada 

by    Arlaxerxes    to    compi  II 
Greece,  iii.  466. 

ttermoUtu,  bis  plot  agaimi 
ii.  49S.       Put  to    death,  ib. 

Herman  stabs  Pbryaicas  fcr  bi  te 
tu  beirajr  the  Athenian  Iccdi.  SK.     I 
Hrrmns.  in.  73. 

Hirmotimitt,  the  tatbct  of  Ittk^l 
concubiiir,  i.    S9I. 

Hermiu  fcl>  gnvcmor  by  TW»»d» 
city  ofPyihopolis.  which  be  ta^ak 
country  of  tlie  Amazobt.  i.  56. 

Hero,  nirc«  of  .^rlalotIe,  aad 
Ctlisthenea,  ii.   498. 

HerodcM,  iii.   35S. 

Brroti  uf  Judea  aradi  brcniaJaa 
iii.  .'S59.      Revolts  to  OclavittCaiitV 

Herottonti,  i.  56,  58,  71. 

Herodotus,   the-    huloeian,    i.    JC,  • 

M3 Of     Biihyriia,    beloved   kj  • 

gods,  i.    189. 

Heroeti  a«rpen«s  why  tantfimt* 
them,  iii.  107.  One  link  in  ikedMW 
l-ecn  the  divme  and  tbe  human  adiK  i 
90,  and  91. 

Her.>phytn,,  ,\,e  ?«»!•»,  advani«*> 
lies  to  take  ihr  spoiMor  ihar«toi,irf 
leave  ihr  slavea  to  the  AibcniaM,isM 

Hevnrtrolus.  one  of  ihe  fnei^WlM* 
sent  by  Inni  into  Macrdunia,   iii.  49 

Henilitt.   the   only  married  *«M 
from    the  Sabincs    by    ihe  Booaa^  i  *' 
Said    to    liave  been' allrrwaids  Ike  •* 
Boniblus,   ib. 

Httiod,  lionnored  atter  biadaiK' 
of  the    gods,    for  lj.e   sake  of  hu  laiin, 
3tM.  ^ 

/ft'sycAio,  the  prirslc»|  of  Minerva,  » 
moved  from  Claaonit  na-  lu  AtbtDs,a.lK 

Helrvrin,  i.  TS,  3^8. 

H'Xapilum,    I.    517. 

Hiirrbnt  tokcD  prisoner  by  PoBpev.  i 
378. 

Hiewpul,  kinp  of  Nnnndia,  eadrfisei 
10  delsin  yiuiig  ftl.riua  and  Crlbefui,  aks 
had  takni  letu^e  at  l.is  cuurt,  n.  5T. — ■ 
Pompey  give*  bim  Ibe  kiuedouof  BarbA 
ui.  ST8. 

H  iertc,  city  t,f,  i.  4?7. 

.if,fr«re'".  given  by  Aniwiy  loMaaca^ 
ill.  S44.      The   goddeaa   vtoiabipptd  tl 
ib, 

.ffirrvking  of  Syraca>e,  i.  51*.     Pesi 
Arihimede.    le     apply     h«    matbemaliea] 
knoolcdge  ta  practice,    ib. 

Biern.ihr  pielrnded  son  of  Diorv 
Chilcus,  represents  to  the  Atbriiisu 
cares  and  toils  of  his  Blaster  Kiiiastof  II 
beotfit,  ii.iilS. 


mm 


Hicronymus,  a  descendant  uf  Hiero,  as- 
imuiiHtcd  by  hli  own  lubjecti  >t  Leunliiint, 

i.  43.    B. A  Greek   leUlert  «t  Carix, 

desires  jruun^  Crassus,  in  tinieorexUuniity, 
to  reiire  to  IschinB,  ii.  t**  - — —The  liii- 
(orian,  commissioried  by  Antigunus  lu  ulfer 
EuiueiU'S  terms  of  peace,  i,  S<4.  Ap- 
(lointcd  by  Demelrius  governor  of  llceotia, 
iii.  309. 

Himem,  ill.  377. 
Himeraani,  iii.  .^77. 

HtmtKria,  brotlier  of  Demetrius  Flia- 
lerctis,  ill.  t3%. 

Hold,  a  wliire  one  presented  to  Serto- 
rius,  ii.  V97.  He  pretends  that  it  was  a 
present  from  Dian*j  and  I  bat  it  preslgni- 
fied  to  bim  future  events,  ib 

Hipparchut,    Antony's     freedmanj     iii. 

364.^ Of  ibe    ward    of  Cholarga,    Ibe 

first  [icrsoii  banisbed  by  ibe  ostracism,  li, 

tSO.- Fatber  uf  Asclcpiades,  iii.  73. 

Hipparete,  daugbter  of  HipponiciiSj  and 
sritc  of  Alcibiades,  i.  337.  Offended  at 
his  dissolute  iife,  she  lea*es  btin  and  sues 
fo<-  a  divorce,  but  Ke  carries  her  out  of 
oourt  in  his  arms,  33B. 

Hipparinut,  father  of  Arislomachc,  the 

wile  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  iii.  380. 

Son  of  Uiun,  iii.  398. 

Hippiai,  the  sophist,  i.  118. A  faith- 
ful st-rraut  to  Pyrrhus,  carries  bim  in  bis 
infancy  to  a  place  of  refuge,  ii.  8.— —The 
comedian,  one  of  the  favourites  uf  Antony, 
lit.  3t6. 

Hippo,  tyrant  of  Messaoa,  besieged  by 
Tinioleun,  endeavours  to  make  his  escape; 
but  the  inbabitants  sriie  bim.  and  put  liiin 

to  an  ifsnoiuinious  death,  i.  430, .The 

Syracusan  orator,  iii.  4UJ. 

Hippoctuf,  father  of  Pelupidas,  i.  473, 
Hippocooti ,  i.  ^2. 

fiippotratts,  cuinmanding  officer  in 
Chilcrdon,  killed   by   .^.Icibiadrs,  i.  359. 

.Tlic  Syracusan  genfral,   dcfestcd   by 

Maicellus,  i.  t76,  179. Ibe    Athenian 

general,  defeated    at    Dilinni,   id  liorulia, 

ii.    IK3. TIjb    pliysiciiiii,    i.    5B7. 

Ibe     nmlbematiciuii,     availi^d    himtelf   of 
mercanlilf  advanlngrs,  i.  131. 
Hippadatthuntts,  i.  17'.2. 
liifipi'diwtia,  wilcuf  Pelops,  and  nother 
•f  Pitttieos  and  Lvsitlicc,  i.  44. 

litppiMrome,  or  Ctrctu  Moximui,  j.  67. 

ii.  Ira. 

flippitdramiui,  i.  tl9, 

llippolile,  the  Ainaaon,  ■  pillar  erected 
to  her  hiinuur,  i.  i>B. 

Hippnti/tui ,  Slid  by  Eurypides  lu  have 
been   educated    by    i'lttheus,  i.     4i. 
The  Sicyoiiian  the   farourile  of  Apollo,  i. 
119. 

/Jiyipiitilut,  the  son  of  Theseus,  the  great 
liiisfnrtuori  tliat  befel  hiiD,  t.  57. 

iiifffmacluu,  Ibe  sirntlcr,  iii.  379. 


Hlppomedmt,  son  of  Agesilau^  one  of 
the  epiiori,  and  cousin  to  Ai:isj  king  of  the 
Spaxtani,  ii.  141.  Saves  bis  fatber  on  a 
c;iTical  ticcasion,  14ft. 

Hippnnictii  makes  an  unfair  advantage 
of  Solon's  information  wilb    respect  to  the 

aboliibing  of  debts,  i,  Ifi9. Father  of 

Callias,  1.  S'.IO,  337.  Alcibiades  behaves 
with  wanton  rudeness  A  him,  yet  after- 
waids  marries  hisdaogbter,  tb. 

llippoHium,  »  city  of  Lucinii,  after- 
wards called  Vibtt,  iii.  163. 

Hipppithtnidot  Joins  Pelopidas  in  his 
enterprise  lor  delivering  Thebes,  but  after- 
wards draws  off  out  of  fear,  i.  477. 

Hippotm,  one  of  Cleonienes's  friends, 
lame,  but  a  man  of  great  courage,  iii. 
179. 

Uirliiu  and  Pansa  defeat  Antony  near 
Modena,  but  are  both  killed  in  battle,  iii. 
«73. 

Hijiurian,  the  duty  of  a  good  one,  iii. 
400.  Proper  for  bim  to  be  situated  in  a 
gicat  city,  216. 

Hislnrif,  the  very  ancient  fabulous,  or  at 
Ibe  best  uncertain,  i.  1.  Truth  hard  to 
be  discovered  from  history,  on  account  of 
the  partiality  of  those  who  gave  an  account 
of  their  own  times,  and  the  ill  inlbrmalioa 
of  those   Hho  wntc   long    after   the  facts, 

S8S. And     Biography,     thctr    uses,    i. 

S63.  The  difference  between  history  aod 
lives,  ii.  195. 

Hobbif-horir,  AgcsiliDi  ridei  on  ooe 
amongst  bis  children,  ii.  3.56. 

ftiytv  Comet- t'te.     See  Cornr l-Ir«e. 
Hoty    Fire,   bow    to    be    lighted.      See 
Fire. 

ilalv  Ulani,  ill  the  Tiber,  how  Snt 
formed,  i.  194. 

Homer,  his  works  by  whom  preier*e4. 
i.  100.  The  elder  Lycurgus  suppuaeJ  to 
have  lived  ut)t  long  after  his  time,  L  9L 
His  works  totlettcd  into  one  body  h;  L^ 
curgus,  become  more  generally 
through  his  means,  100  His  opiia 
the  divine  influence  on  ibc  miad  af  i 
explained  and  supported,  9M.  Ha  a 
have  Ibis  peculiar  ocelleaob  AM 
seem  lu  be  pnidiired  witk  ai^  IV. 
passage  of  hit  explained  to  asoi^Ae 
person  who  luves  not  iala^  astt  k 
dined  to  suppoft  UaadK  kf  ^^o^ 
rapine,  35t.  Swd  to  hMC  1^  ka 
lus,  and  le  have  < 
His  Klyaiau 
Islands,  •J'J6.     Tie  i 

set    upon   taa  pa^i^  •■-      ■•'^■■•■re 
copy  of  Ite  1 
andcalMl 
4T0. 
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HonmTf  the  temple  of»  i.  5t8. Onljr 

Ibe  imige  of  virtoe,  iii.  40*2.  Whether 
honour!  change  men's  manikTi,  ii.  IXi. 

Honoralui,  Anioniut,  bi>  ipeecb  to  tht 
prxioriui  bandi,  iii.  t37. 

HopliUc,  uue  divition  of  the  Atheoiuu, 
i.  ni. 

Haplita,  the  ri«er  new  which  Ljunder 
wu  tUin,  ii.  108^ 

Htnct,  ii.  KI6. 

Utrstiiu,  Mircui,  dedicated  the  temple 

of  Jupiter  Cipitolinut,  i.  199. Cccla, 

why  w  called,  i.  (Of.  Defends  the  fridge 
while  the  Romaui  break  it  down  behind, 
ib. 


courage   and  ancatioo  to  that|ra0]i 
dUtren ;  iii.  597. 

Hyrcattia,  ii.  489- 

Hifr^amum  tea.  iii.  389. 

Uyroda.      See  Ondt*. 


lACCHUS,  or  Bttha,  hit  ^r 

ried  iii   procenioo,  iii.  "T. 
Jaltftut,  mn  aacient  ci<7  ef  KkiAki 

J94,  u Hii  faiMory  paiatel  kjt» 

genes,  iii.  «9.5. 

Jvtieutum,  i.  464.  I 

Janta,  mhj  represented  witk  a  M 

lUrcmwtUm,  a  place  near  the  temple  of     before,  aod  another  behiod.  i.  W   e 


Tlieieui  so  called,  and  why,  i.  61. 

Horia,  the  flesh  of  dead  onei  breeds 
waspi,  ill.  181. 

HorUmtiuM  marches  with  a  reinforce- 
ment for  Sjlla  from  Thessalj  into  B<Eotia, 
iii.  1S4.  Acts  as  one  of  Sjrlla's  lieute- 
nants, 117. The    orator,  ii.   118,  171, 

S44.^— -QuinlBs,  desires  Cato  to  gire  up 

his  wife  to  liiro,  iii.  103. The  prctor, 

delirers    up    Macedonia    to    Brutus,   iii. 

504. Slain  bjp  Antonjr  on  his  brother's 

tomb,  iii.  333. 

HmpitalUg,  Jupiter  arenges  the  breach 
of  it,  iii.  S^S. 

Hastiliui,  killed  in  ttie    battle  between 

Rumulus  and  Tatiui,  i,  BO. The  consul, 

defeated  by  Perseus,  i.  443. 

ifuiaan  sacrifices  lumetimes  offered  be- 
fore a  battle,  i.  467.  Instances  of  Ibenii 
ib.     Not  acceptable  to  the  gods,  ib, 

HiuboHdry.     See.  j4grieuUure. 

Hyacinthui,  (he  favourite  of  .Apollo,  i. 
1*8,  546. 

ilybla,  besieged  bj  Nicias,  ii.  (34. 

Hyhrtoi,  employed  by  the  cities  of  Asia 
on  a  commiiiion  lo  Antony,  iii.  334,  Be- 
haves with  great  boldness,  ib, 

Hyccura  razed  by  Nicias,  ii,  334, 

HydMfti,  Alexander  passes  that  river, 
il  S0«. 

Hydrieui,  iii.  344. 

Hyllui,  father  of  Cleodes,  ii.  St. 

Hymen^iu,  i.  78. 


temple,    wbeo  to    be  shut  aod  ska  i^ 
ib.     How  oftea  sbai  ti  Room,  IM. 

Japygi'.  i.  47.  iii.  993. — -C*»i» 
SO. 

Jtrbas  of  HUrhos,  taken  pnsois* 
Pompey,  who  garc  his  kiisflaalai* 
s«l,  iii.  STT'. 

J<i*m,  and  bis  ship  Argo,  5.  »— * 
etpedition  to  Colchis,  ii.  130. — 1» 
tragedian,  ii.  COS.  .\ppoBild;  iKMB 
the  bead  ofCraaso?,  ib. 

JmrtUn,  Marius  contrives  a  a(«f»l> 
it,  ii.  62. 

lien's  ;  the  king  of  Iberia  prcaMiTw 
pey  with  ■  bedatead.  table,  laidm* 
state,  all  of  gold.  iii.  401. 

Ibtrimi,  a  ivarlike  people  tetd  <)■ 
Mount  Caucasus,  defeated  W  fMp* 
ii.  398.  ' 

JbtriaH  moiintaina.  ii.  399. 

Iberui,  rirer,  il.  SOl. 

Jkyrtiui,  governor  of  Aracbosii.  1>^ 
gonus  pou  the  Argyraspides  uika*^ 
to  be  harassed  out  aod   dcsiroytd,  li  » 

Icehu,  iii.  517.  5»7. 

Jcctet,  prince  of  the  Leontiaes,  <tai 
general  by  the  Syracusans  agaiast  IWir 
sius,  i.  406.  Design,  to  seise  Srn* 
for  himself,  ib.  His  leners  to  ifccCi* 
thiaas  excite  their  indignation.  409  * 
defeats  Dionysios,  4lO.  His  pnfmlf 
Timoleon  at  Rhegiuin.  ib.  Tinoleea  • 
capes  from   Icetess    ambassadors  sad  •» 


Hypaln.  *  friend  to  Leoiitidas's  party     Carthaginian  at  Rhegium,  and  ealenS» 


in  Tbebes,  i.  479.  Killed  by  Pelopidas, 
ib. 

Hfperbatea,  general  of  tbe  Achxans, 
defeated  at  Dymec,  iii.  16;e. 

Hypcbolui,  the  ostracism  disgraofd  by 
his  baoiihment,  i.  341.  He  the  last  that 
it  fell  uiMin.  ii.  239,  44«. 

H'jptrboranu,  some  account  of  them,  i, 

J5l,  «. 

Hyprridn  tbe  orator,  iii.  58,  6<.  Fat  to 
death  at  CleonZ,  S:5, 136. 

Hi/pitui,  iii.  419. 

Hypttchidoi,  i.  164. 


ly,  41*.  There  he  defeats  Icele^  «t 
Icetes  sends  two  assassins  to  Aiiwam* 
destroy  Timoleon.  417,  .bo  is  ptoiMi 
by  the  interposition  of  Providenei;  i^ 
Icetes  u  reduced  to  a  private  itatisa.  WS. 
He  leaices  again  with  the  CarthagaaM 
4i9.  But  IS  defeated  and  put  to  d<*«K 
430.  His  wife  and  chUdren  aisa  sslit 
death,  lor  the  cruelties  of  Uie  fuill  » 
that  of  Dion,  ib. 

/cAncum.;,.,     an    Egyptian     ^uati.  ta 
bisliiry,  il.  486,  n. 

/cli»ui  aod    CaJlieratea  buiJd  tfac  ftf 


Uypiicratia,  Mitliiidalcs's  Butreii,  bat    theaoo  at  Aibciu,  i.  881. 
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Ihat  goddru,  and    alTectt  lo    be  called  a 
trconit  Uis,  iii.  'Abb- 

UlanH,  a  part  of  Syracuse  lo  called,  i. 

411,   4'it. Ailanlic,    Sulon  .  begin*   a 

«ork    under    llial  lille.      See  Altahlie   U- 

lanil. In    the    Tiber,    liow    loriued,    i. 

194.    Called  Ihc  Holy  hlnMH,  ur  the  Itland 
belwcpn  the  two  bridges  ib. 

Itlandi,    Forlunale,   Homer,    placri   bi: 

Eljpiiura  Ihere.     See  Atlantic. 

Ilmcuian  Apollo.     See  ApolUi. 

htnrn'uii,  a    friend    tu   popular   goTi-rn- 

mcnl  Ml  Thi-bci,  earned  tu  Spuria  alter  Ibe 

taking  of  the  Cadmea,  and  put  tu  dcaili,  i. 

476. A   Tlieban  officer,  taken  prisoner 

by   Alexander  of    I'lirra-.    i.    UbO.       Re 

leaiel  by  E(i»nimonda»,  2.W. Tlie  inu- 

lician,   made  lits  scholarf    bear   bdd  pruc* 

litionert  as  well  as  good,  III.  J81. I  lie 

Thebon  anioassador,  let&  his  ring  fall  brfore 
Arta^eites,  that  in  taking   it  up,  b>  miglii 
seem  to  adore  him,  iii.  468. 
Jk>rrata,  i.  H3C,  iii.  219. 
Imdice,  daughter  of   Euryploleinus,  and 
wife  of  Cimon,  ii.  153. 
Itomtnitut,  river,  ii.  108. 
/iortam,  a  place  of  strength   in  Spaiia, 
ii.  36i. 

Iittr  the  historian,  i.  62. See  Da- 
nube. 

JfSHt,  baltle  uf,  ii.  464. 
hlhfiian  Cama.     See  Cama. 
Iilhmut  of  Corinth,    iii.  48t".     nelween 
(he  Hcd  Sra  imd  Ihc  Mediterraninn,  .'ICd. 
Cossar  allempls  lu  dig  Ibrougli  it,  ii.  47. 

Italia,   one  of  the  dnughlers  of  'I'tirniis- 
tocles,  married  to  Fantbides  of  the  isle  of 
Chios,  i.  S'M. 
llatut,  i.  58. 
Ithngma,  i.  292. 
hhttme,  111.  .^10. 

Jthoniutd,  or  llliome,  ■  forlresi  belong- 
ing lo  the  Messrniatis,  said  to  be  as  itrvu^ 
as  Acrocorinih,  lii.  b\\, 

Ituiiit,  an  appellaiiuii  of  Minerva.  See 
Miner  I'u. 

Juba,  king  of  Mnitriiiiniit,  his  pride,  iii. 

12*.     Correcicd  by  L'nlu  uf  liiica.  ib. 

King   of  the  Nuiuidian^,  defeated  by  Ca— 

tar,  iii.  i'2,  43. I'he  lusUirian,  son   of 

the  king  uf  Mauritnnia,  i.  76.  n.  Led 
captive  tu  Rome,  which  turns  tu  his  bene- 
fit, lb.  He  becomes  a  learned  autl  elegant 
writer,  ib.  Marries  Cleopklrt,  Antouy's 
daughter,  iii.  3.S8. 

Judea,  subdued  by  Pompey,  ii.  40t. 
Judget,  when  chosen  uut  uf  the  eques- 
trian order,  iii.  'illj. 

Jiigurihu  delivered  up  lo  Svlla  by  Boc- 
clius,  li.  50.  Ills  character,  5i.  Thrown 
into  a  dungcun  at  Rome,  and  his  saying 
upon  it,  53.  His  history  delineated  hy 
Iweoiy  golden  statues  presented   to  Sylla 


bv  Uocclius   aitd    erected  lu  i^ 
70. 

Juli»,  aunt  to  Julias  Cssar, 
lUarias,    ii.  47.  in.   S.     C«ar 

her    funeral,   oration,  5. 

Ciesar,  and  wile  of  Poi»fi»y.  li 
grc;it  afTtrctiria  lor  her  Iiuxim, 
movrs  ibc  jralooMcs  L^t*f«a 
grpat  men  (ur  a  time,  ib.  Iht 
cliMjhrd,  and  they  bnak  m» 
Is  buried  in  tbe  CaiBpaaj 
Aniline's  laatltcr^ 
I>;ntutu>,  iii.  37t. 

Jiili-i,  Daughter  of  Kvffam^ 
of  .'\grippa.  III.  375. 

JutU,  m  town  in  tbe  ial 
S16. 

Juliut  Profuhit,  by  bii 
Riiniulus  sras  ri:c«|vcd  ai 
iipt»eosc»  I'lc  luninlts   at  Km 

StiliiiHlor,  li.  2<>4. AtHm.* 

the     Kuords,     falsely    assriU  it 
killed  Otbo.  iii.  &3?. 

-/•iMio.wifc  of  Cassias,  iii.  «lt 
Juniiit    flriiius,   deposes  Iii^ 

firutiu Brutni,    one  af  Ik  *•' 

billies  of  tlir  people,  ii.  S8I. 
lafor  with  !.♦    army,  while 

talur  at  Runie,    i.  31  J. PW«« 

bis  avarice    and   cxtortioa,  a 
governor    i.f   Gaul,    revolti  »{«« 
iii.516.       Kill.  lnniielf,ilJ 

./lino  Quirtlu,  why  so  callciill 
sfatiie  sftit  from  Veil  u>R»ntl} 
i.  V41. 

Jii'ia,  her  temples  at  Sai»ia» 
Luraniuni,  (ilnudered  by  llirf** 
temple  neart'orinlh,  ii.oiO — ^~' 

ul  .Argos,  i.  -70. A>paaa,«i2* 

i.  sa4. 

.fiiuoiiiii,    the    name   girva  taf'** 

when  rebuilt  by  Caius  Gr.cdsk*^ 

Jupilcr  AmniuM,  ii.  47J,  StJ— ^ 

linus,   i.     IM Fcrritiio,  ttl-l 

calns,  59 Initios.  l37,  a.   ft*' 

Liberaiuf,    5i,i. TW  •**■ 

'"• Olympins,  Preserver,  in  )- 

Scrvalnr,    -jaj,    ,;,.    sii, J<i» 

Svllenius,  101. Of  1'ms.I 

I'olicu.  and  Poliurus,  in.  Sit.    1 
Jupiter  Capitnlmiia,  i.   199. 
Jiuteiuj,  MarcM*.  iii.  3tfl, 
Jititice,  li.  3SS. 
hioH.  aiubitiiiiia    neo  svcll 
his  slory,  iii.  1J7. 


KiLE^DAli.    rcfJrmed   br 
80,  81.      Mure  pcrtccljv  by  CMi  j 

Kerata,  i.  ?f«v. 

Kcralan,  an  altar  so  caltt-, 

Aia^,  the  dury  of  a  king,  I 
dislinguiaUcd  from   a  lyiaul. 


fectiun  ol  Ills  people  his  brn  guard,  i'Jj. 
Wlif  ti  lUh  litle  u»»iinicd  by  the  suc- 
cessors ol  Alciiiuiltr,  It.  fiO.  EStcl  IhHl 
title  liiid  upuii  their  bcriiiviiiur,   il>. 

Kingt  uf  Athunsj  B  nidiim  Df  lhrir*t,  i. 
69.      Uf  Hitmv    expelled,  and  h  cuiiiiuoii- 

•wcnllli   set    up,  i.   18B,  ii. How  icudy 

they    ahuuld   be   lu  receivi:   pclituiiis,  and 

'redress  grievaiicfs,  lii.  311. OlSparm, 

ilesceiidaiils  ul  Ilerculo,  ii.  S"A.  Their 
poMcr  liiirjied  by  the  iiisiitiniuii  uf  a  k>- 
natc,  and  still  uiuru  by  that  ul'  the  rpbori. 

See  Senate  ivnd  E/'/i.iri. Ol'  I'crsja,  I'us- 

tumary  for  tlieiTi  tw  gi*e  every  wuiuAn  a 
piece  of  eolJ,  when  tliey  visited  iVrsia, 
i.  510.     I'bcrefure  tew  ot  tliciu  made  th.tt 

»iiit,   lb. Eue,  an  officer   belonging  to 

the  king  of  Heitia,  It).  4o7. 

*'"S  rf  Ki'iS'i  »  ii'le  Bfsumed  by  Ue- 
fiK'triiii  r<iliiiri:ctti.   Hi.  S-IB. 

Kuighh,  nr  equestrian  oriler,  lii.  !f48. 

A'liiil;  Liurdiaii  kilut  cii  by  Aletairdcr. 
Sec  tiittttiaii. 

Knew  tki/icif,  iii.  Sir. 

L. 

/.^BFO,  joins  in  the  conspiracy  ngninst 
,  C.Tstir,  ill.  4^(1.  Lieutenajil  lohiutu*,  4-1  j. 

/^(liri,  i.  3yi. 

Labicuiis,  while  Cieuir'i  lieutenant,  rie- 
feal]  ihe  Tiguriiii,  iii  l(i.  Cjoes  over  Irniu 
Cliar  to  Puiiipcy,  4i.i-  Kiijjer  lor  a  hul- 
lle,  4'i9.  1'ak«f^  a  \'iluntHry  odili  nut  to 
ijiiit  the  Reld  till  he  shall  have  luuled  the 
cjieiny,  ib. 

iMliyrinlh  uf  Crete,  i.  48.  Thc»eu»  con- 
fined in  It,  lb. 

l-uccdarmi'ti,  the  .\thtui»ns  accused  there, 
i.  !:i'4.  Altaikcd  by  Pyrrl.us,  ii.  4lt. 
KoMiuijioiuius  u(.t»  thiihi-r  as  anibassHdur, 
.■^58.  A  cuu>piriicy  llirre  ^upprrsM-d  wi'h 
^reat  art  by  Agttitaua,  36i.  Uibls  re- 
oiitied,  Hi.  147.  Cleouirnes  attinipis  to 
bfin^  ibe  cunstituliun  hack  to  its  first  prin- 
ciples, and  effects  it  tii  a  guud  degree, 
1>4.  \b9.     Sec  Sptttla. 

Lacttl<tmo)i\unt  nmtc  Lycurgus  to  re- 
turn, i.  101.  He  ucw-uiudcU  their  gu- 
verniiienl,  ib.  Of  a  musical  as  well  as 
loartiul  tura,  116.  Ttivir  sharp  and  piUiy 
Myings,  116.  'I'heir  iiietbud  nl' education, 
llf.  The  uiitv  (K'oplc  to  whom  war  was  a 
remission  ul  laborious eacrcisis,  117.  llirir 
form  of  govi'tunicnt,  101.  Ucfote  a  biiltle, 
th«  king  sacrificed  a  goat,  and  the  music 
pljyed  the  hyiim  to  Castor,  117.  'ihe  king 
bad  an  Olympic  champion  to  (iglii  by  bit 
■ide,  ib.  A  Lacedasmonian  says,  the  Ailie- 
Dusua  poTUsh  a  wan  lor  belu^  a  ^ciitlemanj 
]19.  They  raaintaiit  the  first  r^iiik  among 
the  states  uf  Greeie  tor  &v'  Hundred  years 
XCj.  iiabiiics  a  colony  Iroiu  ilieni,  and 
•  Mocof  their  laws  lutroducrd  by  Nuiu  ^ 
)^.     i'topose  lu  cicludc  fiuai  the  ^eocr  1 


council  of  Greece  such  citiis  as  li«d  not 
joined  in  the  war  aguiiiit  Xerses,  150. 
'J'lus  would  have  given  the  Lticcdaenioniaus 
too  niucli  weight  it)  the  si:iilr,  ib.  Tra- 
verse Ihe  designs  of  I'ericlej,  iliT.'  i'ui^ 
Phstuniix,  their  king,  fer  wiihdrawing  out 
of  Alticu,  and  pass  •eniincr  of  dc*.h  on 
CIcMndndas,  lor  taking  iiioiu-y  tu  udvjse 
liini  tu  It,  sa9.  Invaile  Attittt  Ojjuiu,  un- 
der  the  conduct  ol  kiiij;  Arcbiduuius,  auj 
advance  as  far  iia  Achwrnx,  t9B,  Aluke 
pence  ssnh  tlie  Ucrftiniiis,  end  deliver  UD 
I'liaucUis  to  Ihe  .\(lieiitiins,  but  difitiaiuh-d 
5d.  1  licif  ambussttdors  nu|>uscd  uiiun  bv 
.'llnbiudes,  and  ibcir  proposals  rejected 
.14j.  tstceiii  any  ihiiigjust  and  hotiuur- 
oble  that  is  advniita^'eniis  to  tl;eir  counirv 
ii.  \\i.  Diprive  ftiabidui  of  hii  coro. 
luntid,  dtid  fine  hiin  lor  seijeiii^  ilic  citadel 
of  Thebes,  but  at  the  same  lime  keep  pu». 
session  ot  the  ntitdtrl,  i.  47 j.  Great  error 
ol  the  L«cedieiuoiiian  olfjccrs  in  the  Cud- 
nieu,  in  no)  suppurling  the  purly  of  the 
tyranti  the  night  ihi-y  were  aiiui-«cd,  S46. 
'J'hoie  ulHcers  surrender  the  C'ndiiiea,  aid 
ate  punished  lor  it,  lb.  ']  licir  wars  with 
tde  Petsians  uiidt-r  .\gc9iJn11s,  li.  0^.  '\\^^ 
Lucediunioniaiis  enter  liieutni  witli  a  power- 
ful army,  i.  4HJ.  Are  dcieated  by  i'elo- 
pidas  in  the  buttle  of  'I'cgyra?;  which  i« 
llie  first  lime  llii-y  were  beaten  by  an  in- 
feiiur  or  all  <i]uul  iHiiu|jrr>  4)}-i.  l^cfeated 
by  KpuniniKiidiisaiid  I'elopidas  at  Leuctit 
4bR  Atit  cij.erl  m  sieves,  i33.  'Jhcir 
decree  aguinst  Ilie  .\llii-iiioi,s,' and  in  fr- 
tour  of  the  thirty  lyranls,  jj.  9i.  Titer 
regard  lor  Ciition,  the  Athenian  geiieral, 
1(1.^.  tlcsite  succours  ol  the  Athcniaiti 
against  the  Hilota  and  MAsciiians,  tat 
•  end  their  forcts  huik  without  eniplajMc 
ti>eni,  Ici'i.  .  Further  account  ol  the  kMde 
ot  Leucira,  and  circumatuncei  urc«i(aBB 
It,  II.  Sol>,  II.  They  behave  wiik  p^ 
magnaiiiniiiy  on  that  defeat,  ih,  Ik^ 
scruple  about  the  oracle  coficeruu^  a  ^^ 
king,  3<i<),  No  enemy  had  W«»^aa« 
tbeir  country  lor  the  space  uf  ^  j 
ycar>,  lb.  Iliey  lo>c  liie  1 
to  Iheiu  111  tifiie  of  socc 
vantage  gamed  >iy  Arcii 
■ilaut,  Si>3.  Tbeir 
sadors  of  iacboa  a^  J 
vale  iiistruetioiu  ti  i 
the  corrupiioo*  I 
129,  1  b«lr  I 
111. 
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Atbei.i,  111.  J03.     Ite  quits  llir  (ilucc,  ib. 
•^— Fiidier  of  Euiycles,  iii,  S64. 

Lachjrlui  blrnne >  Cimon  for  entering  the 
Icrritoriet  of  ilic  Cunnthiaiu  willioul  their 
le«Tc,  ii.  ItJT. 

Lacinium,  li.  588, 

Loco,  a   friend   uid  minifter  of  Galbi, 
iii.  331.     Dc>|>ilched  by  tUe  coiupirators 
■gainM  ll  .11  princi,  33.). 
Ijicias,  \«ird  of.  it.  133. 
l/ironia,  divided  bjr  Lycurgui  into  thirty 
thou>utid  lul>,  i.  103. 

tfrcfiiun  cup.     bei'  Cothon. 
Xacouic  manner  of  >tirakiDg.     See  Soy 
ingt. 

Laee«0luli,  a  ninie  given  to  Callios't 
family,  ant)  wby,     Sci-  (utliai. 

JLacrntiitfi,  accutding  to  sijiiie  accounts. 
ic  wst  upon  liu  accb>aliuii  that  Pericles 
was  6ocd,  I.  3iXI. 

Lacin'ii:it  advises  Agrtilniis  to  let  Ly- 
aander's  pupits  rest  with  luni  in  the  grave, 
li.  lOO. 

LtcrUvi.  the  urator,  iii.  995. 
LirH',1,  happy  in  hiving  no  conneiion 
itith   more  Ih.m   one  wuman,  iii.  91  — — 
Cains,   wlienri*  his  appeilniion  of  f'lr  WUtt 

ii.   464. Uocs  ill  oit^iiise    from    I.epi- 

diu's  camp  to  advise  Antony  to  altacl.  it, 
4ii.  330. 

Ltnm,  Pppilios,  the  conspirator,  alarmed 
at  his  itilkihg  with  Czsur,  iii.  473. 

Lnrrict,  Cicero  says  he  lived  his  life, 
iii.  y71. 

Ztftmnt,  ilic  consul,  answers  Fynhus, 
that  the  Urniinns  nrtlher  acceptetl  liini  as 
■u  arbilrHlur,  imr  feaic<t  him  as  en  enemy, 
ii.  2i.     Is  ilefeati'd  l\  Pytrhus,  lb. 

Laii.  Ilic  Cnrinihiaii  cnuiicsan,  said  lo 
be  the  dutiphier  of  Tiiniiiidra,  Alcibiades's 
iDisiress,  I,  36(1.  Taken,  when  very  young, 
■I  llyccRnp,  ii.  136. 

Lake,   Albaii,   overflows  in  a   very    dry 

aommer.      See    Atbart. Citrlinn.       See 

Curiian. Lncnnian,  its  wateis  sonieiiuics 

aireet  and  sonieliinrs  salt,  ii.  -.'.Sii. Thra- 

aymenian,  |hc  battle  fought  uenr  ii,  i.  SOT. 
XuriTur/iiii,  joined  in  roniniission  with 
^iciasond  .Alcibiadcs  liir  the  Sicilian  war, 
1.346.  Brouplit  into  disrepute  on  account 
ofhiipovcity,  330.  A  morf  spiriied  ge- 
neral thun  Nicias,  ib.  Takrs  tl<e  uppor- 
tuinly  of'  Nicius's  sicLiiea^  (n  engage  the 
Syruruian',  ii.  S36.  Hr  and  Callicrales, 
the  SyracuMui  general,  full  l<y  each  other's 

hand,  ib. Ot    Mynbene.    the    sophist, 

liis  panegyric  upon  Philip  and  Aleiander, 
iii.  Sii. 

Lamb,  yeaned  with  the  figure  of  a  liara 
upon  its  bead,  and  in  another  respect  a 
monster,  ii.  500.  Considered  as  a  bad 
ouirn  by  AUxander,  ib. 

Lamm,  the  courtesan,  becomes  (he  fa- 
^oii^te   miatreu   of    Uenietrius,     though 


ruiich    older   thao   Itc,  i.i.  :^, 
t,iiiimt-ni    of  her   protidn^^  i 
Urnsrlriua's    Hrlrprlii,  ib. 
>eiiienre  ot    Bocchvns  m  aa  < 
own  way,  ib.       ■    ii.  514.  ui. *!» 

Lainpt    the  sjicred  lamp  at  At^ 
guished    in  the  time  ol  the  tjncl 
i.  136.      Lightrd  again  by  fl*| 
the  auti'bcaius,  ib. 

Lathpiim,   wife  of  Atchidaaikl 
ihrr  of  Agii,  iii.  333. 

L--mpa,    the   diviner,  ptcdiAl 
h>.»rn  of   a    ram,  growing  ^>aial^i 
of    his    forehead,     Icuihi 
grounds,    ih,il    PericKs's  pMIJ' 
be   gieally    superior    to  ibe 
1.  S74. 

Liu»poniui,   llie   I.rficaBiaa,i 
TcUsinus,  ii.  I'fO. 

Lampra,  an  .Athenian  boroaAM 

Liimpriag,    ensodfalbcr  U 
Si. 

Lampsochus,  taken  by  LjM*t*^ 
A  city  gi\tii  to  ThciuislMlabjilili 
of  Ptrsin,  lo  aupply  him  «ilha«MS| 

hnmyrvt.    >'t  the    htifftm,%t 
one  of  the  I'lolrniies,  i.  380. 

L.mnisu,  dnuglitcr  of  Cleodti, ■< ' 
of  the  elder  I'vrrhut,  ii.  T. — tti^ 
of  .\gHtli(>rlrs,  married  to  Pttrts. ; ' 
Lenvea  liiin,  and   luarric*  l)ci 

Z«m^a6ri(<r,    11.  S94. 

I-ungiiagr.    |he    Latin, 
mixed  »iil.  Greek,  i.  IJ4. 

Lui'<licr  of  Ttny,    said  In  kM 
meiie  Iiy    Drmopliou,  i.  *2.    Ol 
liei  •■irry  in  ilie  Portico  calW 
lygnoius  puts  ilie  figure  of 
room,  ii.  l&S. 

J-uvrntdoH't  hones,    Heirairt 
the  first  liiue  on  account  oftbtml 

Laamcrlim.    the    OrrhomenHa. 

for  the  spleen,  iii.    SSO Tl* 

ii.  LW. 

X'lpfii/iid'vs.  the  orator,  accosts Ta 
and  insist,  upon  finding  ioiniB  • 
praring  to  ihc  iiidictmcnt ;  whickfa 
readily  complies  with,  i,  43*. 

Lapiihte,    Theseas    aaiuU 
the  Centaurs,  i.  53. 

Larat,  or  l.orj,  a    comnHni 
Tuscan  kings,  i.  aoo. 

Lomi«io/io.    a  festival  kepi  \t 
Acca  Larvntia,  j.  57 

Lareiilia.  the  storv  of  Larenl 
culfs,  I.  67. 

Lariua,  ii.  846.  434. 
LariMus,  river,  iii.  ^sa. 

loTiiui.      See  Spuriut 
Lart'nu. 

Larymn*,  ii'  135. 

lotijit  drrunnd     a    nuDtber 

Tirginfoflhe    Honiaiis,    j.    JO*, 

Bans  scad  theoi   so    many  fcM 
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wliu  bcira;  ilic  camp  uf  the   LsliiM  Ij  the 
Komaut,    <6I.      Iii»de   the   Roman   ler- 
ritorici,  ib.     Are    defeattd    by  Camiliui, 
S6i. 
l^aiit  feut.     See  Fciull. 
Lalinui,  litus,  hu  «i>iou,  i.  387. 
Latima,  rngblened  bjr  >  wild    boar  oeir 
Mount  PtouiD,  i.  i84. 

lMUam\i<u,  and  the  Theutlitos,  defeated 
at  Gerz»lu>,  i.  149. 

Uut^hta;   leniple    of,    iii.     158. A 

little  alatue  dedicated  tn  the  god  >„  laugh- 
ter by  Lycurgui  in   ihe  public  lull  where 
ibe;  uaed  lo  eat,  i.  )  19. 
havtuia^  i.  6.N. 
hai'tiMum,  i.  H,  991. 
haurrulum,  \.  Bb. 
haxrcntM.     See  LartnUa. 
Lattrium,  a  lilvcr  iiiiitp  belonging  to  the 
Alhcniani,  i.  .■»14.     Thc-iiinluclef  propotes 
that    the   revenues  whiili    uud   lo  be  di- 
vided  among«t    the    pcuplc  sli'inld  be  ap- 
plied to  the  building  of  thi|n,  ib. 

Lturjn,  a  citv  in  .Sp»iu,  taken  by  Set- 
Corius  In  sight  uf  Poiupcy,  iii.  383. 

Ltw  ol   Romului  relating   1u  husband 

and  wife,   i.   86. Of   Pericles  against 

bastards.  See  baUardt. Of  the  Spar- 
tan* never  to  make  one  man  twice  ad- 
miral,   ii.    87.      Easily    evaded,    ib. 

Agrarian,  against  bribery,  Jcc.     See  Hj[r«- 
nm,  Dribrry,  ice. 
J^vgUtrtt  I,  130. 

Ltm  of  Lycurgu*  not  reduced  lo  writ- 
ing, because  the  practice  ol  what  they  eu- 
joined  was  to  be  mlcrwurcn  Willi  the  wliule 
course  of  the  Spartan  educaliun,  i.  109. 
Fur  Ihe  particular  laws  uf  Lycurgni,    See 

i.yrargiu. Ol  Draco,  Gracchus,  Sulun, 

&c.     See  Otaco,   Uc. To   ujrii  of  Ic* 

words,  few  laws  solEcient,  i.  114.  Cuni- 
pared  to  spiders'  webs,  197.  Should  he  so 
contiived  that  the  obaerrance  way  be  more 
adranlageoiis  than  the  breach  uf  Ibcm,  ib. 
Purposely  left  ambiguous  to  increase  the 
power  «f  the  judges,  171. 

LawfuiU  ceased  in  Spuria,  on   the  pro- 
hibition of  gold  and  silver,  i.  119. 
Ltagttt,  Acbcan.      See  .rlcAiTaits. 
Lr6dWiii,   II,    106.     Sylla's  victory  fore* 
lolaby  prophecies  from  tbeuce,  ib,    Talen 
by  Lysander,  ib, 
Lcdutum,  iii.  491. 

LectuBs,  a  promontory  m  the  coanlry  of 
Troas,  ii.  173. 

Ltfion,  formed  by  Romulus,  i.  74. 
Doubled,  79.  How  many  men  il  eoii- 
lained  at  diffirrent  periods  uf  the  commoa- 
wealth,  ib.  n. 

LcKiiln  olTe/ed  on  the  tombs  of  ibe 
dead,  ii.  i6». 

I^itulut  Bati»tn  trains  up  gladiators  in 
Capuo,  ii.  .VjS,  They  bleak  from  bun, 
•ud  raiM  war,  S06, 


Lailuliti  Spmtktr,  ii.  54. Senc  into 

Asia  by  Flaminius,  i,  6S3, The  consul, 

marches    against   Spnrtacus,   and     is   de* 

feated,    ii.    448, The  censor,   ii.  3815. 

The  consul,  averse  to  a  rccorciliation 

between  Pompey  and  Czsar,  refuses  to 
assemble  the  senate,  iii.  499.  Calls  C'xsar 
a  robber,  and  says  there  was  need  of  arms, 
not  voices  against  hiio,  iii.  ;i7.— Lucius, 
coming  to  .£gypt,  and  wandering  about, 
ignorant  of  Pumpey's  fate,  is  put  to  death, 

iii.  440. Cutnelius,  his  character,  iii. 

£51.  Whence  his  name  of  Sura,  jb. 
Joins  in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  !(5t.  la 
expelled  the  senate,  but  afterwards  re- 
•tored,  S.73.  A  saying  of  his,  ib.  .  la- 
fatualcd  by  vain  predictions,  ib.  Draws 
the  anibassjdors  ol  ihe  Allobroges  into  Ihe 
conspiracy,  ib.  Is  convicted  in  full  se- 
nate, taken  into  close  custody,  and  cie- 
culcd,  {55. 

Leo  of  Byianiiom,  a  saying  of  bis,  ii. 

S64. The  Corinthian,  sallies  from  Ibe 

citadel  of  Syracuse,  and  dislodges  iba 
enemy  from  Achrndino,  i.  419. 

Lt'ibctts,  the  Athenian,  accuses  Pan- 
tanias  u(  a  treasonable  design  agaiiut 
Creccc,  and  the  Spartans  join  intbe  accn- 
sation,  i.  8f9. 

Leeckarei,  the  statuary,  ii.  484. 
Ltocralei,  an  Athenian  of  considerable 
note,  i.  556. 

l^Ofuttua,  the  Macedonian,  warns  Pyrr- 
hus  of  the    dc«igTi  which  an  Italian  had 

upon  him   in    bailie,   i.   630. One  of 

Alexandtr's  generals,  directed,  after  the 
death  uf  that  prince,  by  Perdiccas,  to  ca- 
tahlish  Euraencs  in  the  government  of 
Cupphdocia,  11.  314.  Conceives  a  project 
tu  seiae  the  kingdom  of  &Iacedun,  which 
hi'  mentions  in  confidence  lo  Eumtiies,  ib. 
Sent  by  Alexander  tu  the  ladies  of  Darius'* 
family,  464.  Employs  a  number  of 
cami'ls  lo  bring  him  caith  out  nf  A^gypl, 
tu  be  used  only  in  wrestling,  48.V  Juin* 
Aotipaicr,  and  is  killed  in  hatlle,  ih. 

I  tcuiilat,    uncle  r-f  Charilaus,   king  of 

Sparta,    i.   100. King  of  Sparta,   tell* 

one  who  talked  well,  but  at  an  unsea- 
sonable lime,  thai  he  was  iiopeftinent  fof 
speaking  so  much  lu  the  purpose,  of  whaC 
it  was  not  lo  the  purpi/se   lo  speak  of,  i, 

117. Slain  atTliermupylx,  i.  X18. 

Aleiandcr's  lulor,  ii.  lAU.  Bids  him  be 
sparing  ul  IrankiiicrnM-,  til]  he  had  con- 
queir<l   ihe  counMrt  wbeie  it  grew,  469, 

470. King  of  Sparla,   ton  of  Cleony- 

mui.  III.  140.  His  chaiuclcr,  141,  He 
opposes  Agis  in  his  rdurmalion*,  ib. 
Adhetes  lo  ihe  party  of  the  rich,  who 
were  againsi  llic  rt'uiisstun  of  debts,  and 
division  uf  laiKl,  ib.  It  accused  bv  Ly- 
sander, and  files  to  the  tcinplc  u(  Minerva 
fut   refuge,   K3.      It  deposed,   and    hi* 
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«<  *,nm-^,  V  »<  «»  rM't,  «■  C-irao. 

•Mr  -.•i'j^  4^^"   "tiXMr  "»"5?,  .  I'W 

knrr  jt  iim—:i'B>   -ii    Af*   tj  7iii;ea.  int 

tij  .'~f*  ifrM  um  tnr.-uvn,  Ji.  iez 
tm/Ut  at  Vftvrana  'jrvtij^  "ae  aaoa^raesC 
«^  Uwa.:.-.  n. 

lj!f>tLk.    'juu-rtfesen    U   Caoo,    oacrei 

L<wu<M.  Aju-ra*  .Cauin,  <i\t*  »l  c« 

tSmtmitt^  fd  "n.Jt,  '.UKra  enaa«t  r^no^a 
lie  itmat  vl  Vumiy.j,  u.  \it,  2>A. 
Aoeaf^-t,  t^xz  'Jte  4KttA  'Jij-.U,  t*  mtkt 

flie*  iM»  Sarii;^^.  and  4an  bf  ^nei  lot 

Km  »>?«•'•  ^-.irt«.i«jr,  iit. ('zMT  ci<K«n 

ti*  tur  hit  toilttpi^  m  uk  cecwlilkp,  tii. 
^f6k.  I'^««  11^  f.'«  .ia«.r«ie  «itli  Abloi-T 
■»i  Oetet**:.^*,  3-/7.  Hu  Ai'rxa  tor  tj 
*bve,  ii>. 

Lcflma  *:A  Pfritprrclionkill  Calipimi, 
iii.  413.— — Ttracit  of  Apolluiiia,  xiiren- 
rferi  II  lu  Tiib«!con,  and  it  >eot  lo  Coru.ib, 

i.  423. Ii>blt>cr  of  Uuia^uuttfce  elder, 

iii.  383. 

l^tlM,  i.  3W,  3<«. 

lutLht,  a  place  at  Sparta  wlwre  the  old 
mttn  ni«i  f'/r  conierMiiun,  to  «bich  tlie 
lMw-b<irii  cliildreo  were  carried  lo  be  exa- 
mined, i.  tlS. 

lyetlem,  lyaconic,  i.  117,  333,  ii.  313. 

Jxueadiuiii,  i.  410. 

lAitrm,  a  Curinlhian  colony,  i.  423. 
A|>ullu'»  icmple  there,  ii.  369. 

l^ucttipida,  lii.  164, 

hcucotUa,  i.  2.3C. 

J^iictru,  bailie  of,  i.  489,  ii.  358. 
Anotlicr  lialllc,  iii.  l.)7. 

l^urtridx,  (laiighlcn  of  Scedatus, 
tlicir  rape,  ami  llic  kacrifice  to  be  offered 
ya  llicir  aiauct,  i.  'lt>7. 
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air  !.»  J«.»yi'i  jt,  j 

£>j-jl.-«,    —I  I  x~M> 

aoiX    ». «   W    Oaeu: 

H«T  cacsanc  la.    a«r  lu 

pr...  ;  e»  ter  oawx-a  »=--  : 

— — Ii*  w«ca.   T-.^jt,    SI.    C.-ia 

■"  »*i^    "•»    fcer,     ^    crcer   ta 

cicace.  1.  ilf. 

L.r.j:a<  ifM^  r«i>cs  a  fiea;  cae^-o.» 
tt  E.44>e.  ct  .sat-?*^ii^  tk*i  ..».*  ;>i  r  :33- 
•via  v.oa>l  t«  ch-wec  ocl  o;  ti<  i.rsraak 
i.  2oC.  AppKated  getjcnl  t;  ^."tK,  .?.. 
Pracares  a  la_  t.»,»t  co  oas  >c,^a:<  fo=e* 
abo»e  fi»e  l.wMirrd  acre>  u/  i^ad,  .ii  a 

tbe   io(   iLai    brrals    il.    ib. C-am. 

See  CroMi Serrani    to    Ca.-j  Oie- 

cfaua,  i-i.    18V.      Kii'rd    in    atteapcs;    J 

defend  hit  luster,    219. Fnhi.aj,"ie- 

feaied    bj  Peneai,   Img    of  JJacrCao.  i- 

**3" ^M-er,  accuaed   wIko  Cweio  «■ 

prstor,  gun  home,  and  drease*  lua.seLf  3 
a  ■biie  gonn,  as  secure  of  being  k- 
qoilled':    bat,    fiuding    ibat    be   was  a». 

kill>  hini>ell,  iii.  846.- What  be  xH  a 

MarciM  Crauua,     it.     jjg, Cmtms,  i. 

«39. 

Lietm.  petsoDs  who  attended  oa  tie 
great  officer*  ofaiate  amongst  the  Ruaaai, 
wliy  10  called,  i.    88,  307. 

Lici/mniiu,  hik  luouunient,  Pvrrbos,  fali 
there,  ii.  43. 

Life,  a  general  abould  not  be  prodigal  of 
bialile,   i.  473. 

I.igarius,  Quintus,  defended  wiib  great 
eloquence  bjr  Cicero  before  Czsnr,  ii!.  fTa 
1»  acquitted,  ib.  Yet  altcrwarda  ia  lb? 
conspiracy  againtt  Cuaar,  iii.  so. 
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t.igA(,  k  great  one  appeared  orerCa-'Nar's 
camp,  tlie  uight  pruccdiDg  llie  battle  of 
rharkaha,  i(i.  415. 

Li'fhtni'tgt  a  ridiculous  itary  uf  a  charm 
far  It,  1.  11^.  Places  tlniLk  irillj  liglil- 
DJn^  acciiiiiitcd  utcced,  li4. 

£.t^uriiiru,  ttii;  expedition  of  Paul  119 
£miliu}  agaiuvt  tliem,  i.  -H'),  and  of  Fa* 
bius  M.ixiiuus,  50.>.  Kxcrci»r  pirai:jr  ax 
(it  aj  tlic  pilUr*  uf  Hcrculo,  140.  Form 
a  burner  agaiii;!  Ili>^  Ciaiils,  ib.  laiOcr 
ManuSf  ciig.ige  with  tlie  Aiobroiicf,  ii.  56. 
Littfhxitmf  promoiitorv  uf,  i.-iM). 
Limiirui,  kilted  iiidefeiidiiig  Alexander 
in  a  city  ul  the  Maiti,  ii.  AOb. 

Limnatf  a  MaceLluiiiaii,  cunspires  againtt 
Alcinnder,  and  i>  killed    in  the   retulaiice 
lie  made  lu  those   who    wtio  were  sent  to 
apprehend  iiiiu,  ii,  491. 
Liiitlui.  i.  .S30. 

Liiigiiiia,  a  people  of  Usui,  iii.  3't. 
Liuiu  let  loose  in  the  city  uf  Megara,  iii, 
456. 

Lipartaiu  attack  the  Romati  sliip, 
charged  with  an  offering  for  Delphi,  i. 
H3. 

LiriSf  rix'er,   ii.  7X 

Litpiiig,  that  delect  graceful   in   Alcibi- 

•dfs.  I.  57.3.- 0(  ihc  gout,   ii.   135. 

Liluiu,  the  criHiked  stalf  uf  Komulus, 
used  by  the  auuurs,  i.  8>.  Lost  when  the 
laauls  burnt  Ruioc,  and  recovered  bj 
niracle,  !t69.  ' 

Lii'iii,  llie  wife  ul  Augustus,  515. 
/>tt.'iui  Drntui,  uncle  to  Calu  the  young- 
er by  the  aiuther's  side,  iii.  b6. Tri- 
bune witb  Caiut  Uracclius,  iii.  V03'.  The 
senate  put  him  upun  opposing  ttiat  popu- 
lar man,  by  nets  of  gieaiei  pupulanty,   lb. 

^Pi>«/i>tniMit,  general   ol   the  Latins,    i. 

100. .Marcus,  wliai  he  said  cunccrniag 

Tarentuiii,  1.   3^7. 

Lily  the  historian,  ii.  58, 

iorri  £pi:ej>'ij/ni,  i.  5;t8. 

torrii,  i.  483. 

LdUiui,  Marius,  Calo's  colteagae  in  the 

quzsturihip,  iii.  97, Lucius,  ii.  <99. 

Lon^inuniu,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes, 
Hi.  461. 

Lott,  how  defined  by  the  philosophen, 
i.  3^9.     What  the   love   of  Ihc  gods    tu- 
srards  men,  373. 
Liiiu,  till-  iiiunih  so  called,   ii.  447. 
Jsjiuy  Dueat.'',  ii.    134. 
Lutra,  ii.  )!6<,  and  4!3. 
Lttcauian  lake,.ii.  t.W. 
Lucanumi,  ii.  19. 


to  Antony,  ib.  He  attends  Antony  in  bit 
retirement  into  the  desert,  iii.  365. 

^uriri5,  sun  of  Cflinillus,  i,  953. jfn- 

Umtutf  his  rcbeUion  against  IJoniJtinn  ia 
Germuny,  iii.  f05.  The  news  nf  bts  being 
cut  lu  pieces  with  his  wlude  uriny,  sudden- 
ly spread  lu  Kome,  unil  the  n'llhor  not  to 
be  (ound  ;  yet  cunfirnicd  afterwords,  ib. 

Sec  all  the  other  Lucii  uiiJer  Ihtir family 
ttamet. 

Lucretia  the  wife  of  Numa,   i.  149. 

Her  rape  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of 
kingly  gnvcrtimeiit  in  Rome,  i.   1S8. 

Lncretiui,  the  fattier  of  Lucretia,  elected 

consul,  i.  194.      His  death,  ib. Ofella 

besieges  young  iMuriusin  l'r:Lncsle,  ii.  138. 
He  applies  fur  the  consulship  against  the 
inctitifllioii  of  Sylla,  and    is   kided   by  his 

order,  ib. Lucius,  chief  senator,  i.  ?60. 

ImcuIUim    com,   ii.    171. Games,  ii. 

19!. 

LucitUui,  Lucius,  his  grandfather  ■  man 
of  consular  dignity,  ii.  17U.     Melellus  Nu- 
niidicus   was    his    uncle,    ib.      His   father 
luuud  guilty  uf  ciuhetxling  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  his  muther  a  woiiian  of  but   tiidif- 
fereiit   reputation,   ib,     Uclects  S<*rv,Iius, 
hia  fjther's  accuser,  in  some   luisdemcanoTi 
and  prosecutes  him  fur   it,    ib.      Has  great 
coniniund    bulb   I'f  the  Greek    and    Latin 
tuiigues,    ib,     Sylla     dedicates    his   Com- 
mentaries to  him,  ib.     Versed  in  the  libe- 
ral sciences,   171.     Writes  a  sUott  history 
of   the  Marsi,    in   Greek  Terse,   ib.     Hit 
great  affectiun    for  bis  brother  Marcus,  ib. 
They  are  created  scdiles  together,  ib.     Ois- 
tiiiguislies    bimself   in   the     Marsian   war, 
though  then    »ery    young,   ib.     His   con- 
stancy   and    mildness  rccuinmend   him    10 
Syllij,  who  niukea  use  of  bis   services  from 
first  to  last,  ib,     Sylla  gives    liiin   tlie  di- 
rection  uf  the  mint,  ib.     Sylla  sends  him 
out,   during   the  siege    of  .Alliens,   Aith    a 
few  ships  in  search    uf  provisions,  ib.     He 
brings  Crete  over  to  that  general's  interest, 
ib.     Huts  an  end    to  the  cinl  wafsin  Cy- 
rene,  ib.     Sails  to  Kgypt,  and  finds  a  mag- 
nificent   reception    there,    17*.     Ptolemy 
refuses    to    enter  into  alliance  with  Sylla, 
but  ulfers  Lucullus  presents  to  the  value  of 
eighty    tnlrnts,    ib        Liicullus  luuches    at 
Cyprus,  ib.      The  stratagem  he  made  u»e 
ol  to  escape  the  eniMny's  ships,    ih.      Gets 
»  fresh   supply  of  ships  at  Rhodes,  and  re- 
duces several  islands  in  the  .lilgean  se«,    ib. 
Mithridates    abandons  Perguiuus,  uud    re- 


tires   lu    Piitanii,  ill.      Fimbria  deaitvs    Lu. 
^ucerriuei,  one  of  the  RomaD  tiibei  >o      cullus  to  shut  up  Mithndaies  in  Patait*  b« 

called,  i.  St.  -—      -'   '      '- -    *•-    ' "■•■    ' 

Aaciffiiu,    the 


tribune,  proposes  the 
chut»sing  Pompey  dictator,  but  is  op- 
posed by  Cato,  and  near  being  turned  out 
of  office,  ii.  416.^— SuiTers  himself  to  be 
takfu,   t«i  »ve  Btatiu,  441.     Uis  speech 


aea,    while    be    attacks    liiiu    by    taud     i' 
LucdIIus  rejects  the  proposal,  auj  j^jr 
Mithndatcs  to  escape,  ITi.      Ueieat,  t\ 
king's  fleet  twice,  ib.      Convey*  S^j^         '* 
hit  otniy  from  the  Clicrsuncaus    j      ,,  " 
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Mithridatcs  and  SjlU,  the  latter  Ujs  ■  6ne 
on  Asia  of  twenty  ihuuund  lalcntu,  ib. 
LuralliiSp  bciiif;  commt^tioncd  to  levy  tlie 
Ane,  and  to  coin  the  money,  performs  the 
odioujpart  uf  it  ill  aj  lenient  »  raaouiT  u 
poMible,  ib.  Punislici  the  Mityleneam 
for  hnving  joined  Marina '5  party,  ib.  Has 
DO  hand  in  the  troubles  ofllaty,  ib.  Sylla 
constitutes  hira  guardiun  to  liis  son,  ib, 
l*his  mu  the  foundation  of  the  jealousies 
between  Poinpey  and  Lucaltus,  ib.  After 
the  death  of  Sylla,  Lucullus  is  chosen  con- 
sul with  M,  Cotta,  ib.  A  new  war  with 
JUithrid.itet  Is  prnputcd,  17.5.  Lucullus 
readily  supplies  Poiopey  with  money  in 
Spain,  lest  be  should  come  home,  and  be 
B|)puiiitfd  to  the  command  against  Mithri- 
datea,  ib.  Pre  rents  L.  Quintus,  the  tri- 
bune, from  reacinding  tlie  acts  of  Syila, 
ib.  The  method  he  takes  to  get  the  go- 
vernment of  Cdicia,  ib.  Gains  the  com- 
mand In  the  Ifithridatic  war,  176.  His 
colleague  Cotta  is  sent  with  a  fleet  to 
guard  the  Prupnntia  nnd  Bithynia,  ib. 
Lucullus  passes  into  Asia  with  a  legion 
raised  in  Italj  on  this  occ:isian,  ib.  Finds 
the  Roman  troops  in  .\sia,  particularly 
those  called  Fimbrians,  untractable  and 
entirely  corrupled,  ih.  Brings  them  under 
discipline,  ib.  Mithridates  new-models 
his  army,  and  bring*  it  from  show  tn  use, 
ib.  The  'people  of  Asia,  extreiuely  op- 
pressed by  the  Roman  tax-gatherers  and 
usurers,  are  inclined  to  serve  Mithridates, 
177.  But  LuruHus  redresses  their  griev- 
ancev  ib.  Cotta  6ghts  Mithridates,  and 
is  entirely  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land, 
ib.  He  is  shut  up  in  Ctialcedun,  and  Lu- 
cullus mirclics  to  his  relief,  ib.  Noble 
sayings  of  Lucullus^  ib.  He  goes  to  meet 
Mmrius,  whom  Sertorius  had  sent  to  Lu- 
cullus, but  the  two  armies  arc  parted  by  a 
prodigy^  17B.  Resolved  to  reduce  Mi- 
thridates by  famine,  ib.  Mithridates  de- 
camps in  the  niglilj  and  lays  siege  to  Cyai- 
cns,  ib.  Lucullus  follows,  and  takes  mea- 
sures for  cutting  olf  his  convoysj  179,  Mi- 
Ihridates's  men  have  the  art  to  persuade 
the  Cyiiccoians  thai  the  Romans  who  Jay 
on  the  heights  were  Arraeoians,  ib.  But 
Lucullus  finds  means  to  send  Demunax  in- 
to the  town,  to  acquaiot  tliem  with  bis  ar- 
rival, ib.  Preternatural  tokeiu  of  relief  to 
the  besieged,  ib.  and  180.  A  storm  of 
wind  destroys  Mithiidates's  machines,  ib. 
Mithridates  hard  pressed  with  famine, 
aendi  off  part  of  his  forces  townrds  Bi- 
Ibyiiia,  ib.  Lucullus  comes  up  with  them 
at  the  river  Rhyndacus,  destroys  great 
numbers,  and  makes  many  prisoners,  181. 
Mithridates  escapes  by  sea,  ib.  Lu- 
cullus strikes  another  great  blow  against 
his  troops  near  the  Cranicus,  ib.  Gives 
cbace  (0  ■  iqundron  of  the  enemy's  ibips, 


takes  theiu,   and    kilU   their  oilmir*]  Iml*. 
rus,  lb,     Deslroya  more  of  the  king's  sfaip* 
near  I.emTiiis,  and   l*kes  Mariut,  tlie  ftut- 
ral  sent  by  Sertorius,    prisoner,    tSi      3ii- 
thridalirs,    in    sailing   towards   Ponton  «i- 
cuunters  with  a  dreadful  storm,  is  forced  to 
q>iil  his  own    ship,   and  take  to  a    shaUvp 
cunimanded    by    piraiea,    ib.      The  pirsia 
brln^  liitn  safe   to  Heraclea  in  HooloSa  ibL 
The  senate  olfer    Lucullus   thrc«   tboOHOl 
talents  to  enable  him  to  fit  out    a  6ect.  bit 
he  tells  them   he    shall  drive    Mithridates 
out  of  the  sea  wiib  the  ships  which  the  al- 
lies would  give  him,  ib.    and  XBi,     He  re- 
solves to  pcuetrate   into   Poatus,   byway 
of    Bilhynia    and     Galatia,     ib.        Finds 
provisions    very  scarce   at    fir^,    but  alter- 
wards  meets  with  them  in  extreme  plenty, 
ib.      His  truu^s  complsio  that  he  takes  the 
enemy's  towns  by   capitulatioa    loatead  oT 
storm,     ib.      His    answer     to     those    who 
complained  of  his  proceeding    slowly,   ib. 
He  leaves  tlie  siege  of  Aniisiis  to  Alurxna. 
and    marches     against     Alithridatei.    who 
wails  lor  him  on  the  plains  of  Cabiri,  184. 
In  the   first  eugagcnient    the  Roraait   c*- 
vtilry  are  put  to  the  ront,  ib,      PompoQiai^ 
who  is  taken  prisoner,  bchavn  leilb  great 
dignity,   ib,       Attemidurus    csiKfucts   La- 
collus  to  a  strong  post   which   coramaodf 
the  plains  of  the  Cabiri.      A   second    ren- 
counter    between    the    two    armio,    IKS. 
A  Darddrian  grandee  prctemls   to    dcMrt 
to    Lucullus,    with    a  view    to   atsassinata 
him;  but  is  providenliaily  disappointed,  ib. 
aijd  186.      Several  skirmishes    to    the  <iif 
advantage   of  Mithridates,   ib.     The    kit^ 
quits  his  camp  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and 
would  have  been  taken,  had  not    a   nolo 
loaded    with   gold   stopped    his    pursucr%  j 
187.     Lucultuj    takes   Cabiri,     and   man/ 
other      placus,      where     he      finds    inucb 
treasure,    and    releases    many    prisoners; 
amongst  the  rest,  one  of  the  king'a  nitm, 
named  Nyssa,  ib.     Mithridates  sends  Iha 
eunuch  Bacchides  to  Pharnacia,  10  put  bia 
other  sisters  and  wives  to  death,  ib.     Tb« 
tragical  story  of  Monime  and  Berenice,  Ibe 
king's  wives,   187,   180,      TTie  manner  in 
which  Ruxana  and  Stalira,  the  king's  sinerv 
died,  ib.     Mithridates  Hies    into  Armenia^ 
ib.     Lucullus  subdues  Tibarcne  and  tba 
Less  Armenia,   ib.     Demands  Mitbridatea 
of  Tigraiies,  ib.     Returiu  to  the  siege  of 
Amisus,  and   lakes    it,   ib.     Callimachus, 
who  had   defeuded  it  with  great  ability, 
sets   lire  to  it,    and   fliea   by  tea,  ib.     The 
Romaus  plunder  it,  ib.      Lucullus  weepa 
for    its  fate,  ib.  and   189.     Rebuilds  and 
peoples  It,    ib.       The    miserable    state   of 
Asia  Minor,   tb.      By  the   regulations  of 
Lucullus,  its   suSVrings  are  relieved,  and 
its  debt*  paid,    190.     7'hc   farmers  of  tba 
revenues  raise   a  clamour  agaliut  bin  ia 
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HoiDCr  but  h«  19  adored  in  As'iii,  ib.     Ap- 
pWs  Clodiaf  i>  misted  bv  unraittiful  guidn, 
bnl  at  lait  arrives    at  Antiuctt  ul    Dnpbne, 
where  be  i»  ordered   (u  wait  for  Tigranes, 
ib.     Cludiui  bring)  over   ifarbicnut,  liing 
ol  Gordjene,  ib.     The  power  and    pride 
of  Tigranei,  190.  191.     He   refuses  lu  de- 
liver   up   Milbridales,    ib.       Ciiongea    his 
cold  behaviour  to  Mithridutcs,  ib.     Me- 
trodurus  is  sacrificed   upon  ihcir  reconci- 
lialion,    192      The  Grecian  cities   in   Asia 
iiutilute  B  feait  in  hoMour  of  Liicullus,  ib. 
X.ncullus  Imyi  siege  to  Sinope,   and   takes 
i(,   ib.       Destroys  the  Cilicians   who  Imd 
thrown    (betniclccs    into    the   loi|>n,    tVS. 
Endeavonn  to  save  the  tuwD,  Dn  accoliiit 
of  a  dream  concemin(?  the  hero  Auta^jcuSj 
ib.     Ttie   bad   policy  of   Tigrancs  in   nut 
joining  Mithridates  sooner,  ib.     Machares, 
•on  of  Mithridates.  sends  Lucullus  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  desires  to  be  admitted  amongst 
tlie  friends   and  allies  of  Ruiue,  ib.     Lu- 
cullus IcBues   SuniBlius  with  sii  thousand 
men  in  Pontus,  and,  with  htlle   nmrc  llian 
double  that  number,  marches  asainst  Ti- 
grancs   and   Mithridates.  ib.      His  troops 
murmur,  and  the  popular  orators  nl  Riinie 
declaim   ngainst  him,  ib.     He   posses  the 
Euphrates  without  dilUculty.  entJ   lias  pre- 
lagcs  of  success,  194.      Fusses  through  So* 
pbene,  and   pushes   hit  march  to  Mount 
Taurus,    ib.       Enlcrs    Armenia,    ib.      Ti- 
granes  behaves  like  a  man  intosicaled  with 
prosperity,  ib.      Mittirobarzancs  is  the  Gr^t 
who  ventures  to  tell  him  the  truih,  nnd  ii 
sent  with  a  body  of  men  to  lake  the  Boman 
general   alive,  195.     Lucullus  sends  Sex- 
tilius  against  him,  ib.     Mithrobananes  fails 
in  the  action,  and    most  of  his  troops,  are 
Clit  in  pieces,   ib.  .  I'igranes  leaves  Tigra- 
Itocerta,  and  retires  lo  monnt  Taurus,  in- 
tending   to  assemble  all  his  forces  there; 
but  Lucullus  cnts  off  the  parlies  as  Ihey 
come  tip,  ib.      Miirxna  allneks  Tigranea 
in   a  dcSIc.   and    p'lts    him   lo  flight,    ib. 
Lucullus    inveslB  Tignnucerta,    ib.      Ti- 
granei,  contrary  to  ibe  advice  of  Milltri- 
dates.  marches  to  relieve   it.  ib.     Lucullus 
leaves    Murxiia   to    continue    the    siege, 
and    pr;t>ceedi  with  a  small  army  ugainst 
Tigrnnes,    jb.       ligrunes'a  saying   on    Ihc 
diminutive     appearance    of    the   Romans. 
197.     He  imagines  Lucullus  is  flying,  on 
bis  making  a  motion  to  pass  the  river,  ib. 
Somebody  observes  that    that  had    been  a 
blacji  day   to  the  Romans,  and    Lucullus 
lays   he  will    make   it   a  while    one,  IVH. 
He  gains  ilie  advantage    of  the  sutnruit  of 
a  hill,  and  bears  down   ujioli   the  cnrmy. 
who  fly  without  striking  a  stroke,  ib.     'i'i- 
granes  rides  otT  one  of  the   first  and  gives 
bis  diudcni  (u  bis  son.  ib.     Tlie  diadem  is 
afterwards    taken,  199.       Tlie    prodigious 
Carnage  of  the  enemy,  ib.       Alitliudalas 
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meets  Tigranes,  and  endeavours  to  console 
and  encourage    him,  ib.     Lucullus  takei 
Tigranocert.i,    ib.       Finds   immense    trea- 
sures   there,  and   makes   a    proper    use  of 
them,  StIO.      RrcnmiTi'-nds   liiniself  to  the 
eastern  nations  by  his  justice  and  huraaiiily, 
ib.     Dues  great  honour  to  the  remains  of 
Zarbieniii,    king    of    Gordyene,    who   hau 
been  put  lo  death  by  Tigranes,  ib.     Re- 
ceives   ambassadors    from    Partliia,    }01. 
Finds    the   Parihians  insincere,  and  medi- 
tates an  expedition  ngainst  ihein,  ib.      Hi^ 
troops  prove  refractory  and  mutinous,  ib. 
He  ascentls  Mount  Taurus,  and  marches 
against    Arlaiala.  the  capital  of  Trgranes, 
SOI.      Defeats  Tigranes  in  another  piiclifd 
battle,    ib.       His    array  refuses    to    fid  low 
Iiim  to  .^rtaiaia,  ib.  yU3.     He  crosses  Mount 
Taurus   again,   gnas   againM  Niiihus,   and 
tales  It,  ib.     His  good  lurlunc  forsakes  him, 
partly    through  his  own  fault,  !tl4.      Mill'- 
njtinngs  against   hitn   at   Rome,  and  prac- 
tices fur   appointing   another   grnrraj,  ib. 
His     brother-in-law    Clodius     excites    tli« 
Fimhrians   aghinst  him.  lO.i.     Hia  troops 
refuse    to   march    fur   some    time,   but  on 
news   that   Fabius  was  beaten  hy   Mithri- 
dates,  thry  put   tliemsrives  in  nioliun,  ib. 
TriariUs  hastens  to  fi^hi  t)efore  the   arrival 
of  Lucullus,  and  is  dclVated,  ib.      Mithri- 
dates, expecting  to  be  joined  by  Tigranes, 
avoids  an  action  with  Lucullus,  lb.      Ln* 
cullus  proposes  once  mure  to  march  against 
Tigranes.    but    his    mutinous    troops   show 
their  empty  purses,  ib.      All  that  lliey  will 
agree  to  is.  It)  keep  the  field,  and  to  fight, 
if  they  \huuld  happen  to    be   attacked,  ib. 
Ponipcy   succeeds  him   in    the   cuiuiuand, 
ib.       I'hcir  common  friends  bring  them  to 
an  interview,  807.     They  meet   upon  po- 
lite tereiis  at  first,  but  part  greater  enemies 
than   ever,  lb.     The    circumstance  of  tliS 
laurels  which  the   lictors  of    Lucullus  gave 
lo  those  of  Pompcy,   ib.      Ponipey  allowt 
Lucullus    lo  lolte     no    more     than    sixteen 
hundicd  men  home  with  him  to  nitcnd  W\i 
triumph,   ib,      Willi    ilifliculty    he   obtaioa 
his   triumpli.  througli    the    inletcst   of  the 
patricians  208.      The    triumph  described, 
ib.      lie  divorcea   Clodia  lor   her  infamous 
life,    and    is    not    more   fortunate   in   mar- 
rying   Scrviiia,    Calo'j   si.ter.    ib.       Soon 
(juila    tlie   affairs  of    alaie,  and,  retires  to 
luxuriuus   indulgencea,   *(I3.      His   villaa, 
gardens,    fi8h-po<Oa,    purple   robes,    furni- 
ture   lor   hia  house,    and  provisions  for   hi» 
table.  «I0.      He  enlerUius  the  Grecian  lite- 
rati in  his  house,  ib.  and  211-     Cicero  aiul 
Polnpey  sup  wiOi  him,  and  only  allow  hiaa. 
to    aay  to    hit    servants,   "  We  sup   in  (We 
Apullo,"  ib.        He  collects  books  at  an  its- 
raense  expense,  and   hi*  libraiica  arc  ' 
to  all  the  world,  21V.     The  Gceeka  i 
Uculat  have   hu  couuMBaacc,  aad  h» 
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confer]  wilh  them  on  mmirrs  of  learning, 
ib.  He  ft'ivfs  llic  prrlciencc  tu  tlir  nid 
academy-,  ib.  Oicajioiialljr  attends  both 
the  lenate  und  the  furuni;  onlj  quitting 
hi«  |Ketcn»ian>  to  the  leadt  ib.  Puiii|>c;'i 
party  suburn  a  person  to  accuse  [.uculhis 
of  a  design  aganiat  ronipe^''s  iife,  21J. 
Lucnllus's  intellects  full,  and  li»  hrotlier 
Kai  Ihs  care  of  his  e>t4tc  during  tlie  ln>t 
^'ear  of  Ins  Itt'c,  ib,  'i'he  people  insi?«l  nn 
hurjinj:  him  in  the  Cjnipus  iMactiin,  but 
hii  brother  hegs  leave  to  hove  it  dune  iu 
the 'rusculan  estate,  ib,  and  CM.  Cum- 
liarisoii  between  him  and  Citnun,  ib, 

LnChiiuit  Mnrcus,  his  brother  Lucius*! 
particuUr  atteiittun  to  htni,  it.  171-  Ap- 
pointed HHiile  alunf;  wiiN  his  brother,  ib. 
Acts  as  one  uf  Sjtia's  lieLitenants,  and 
gains  a  onsidertible  victur^^  ib.  Accused 
by  Meraini'Ua  fur  f(>nie  of   his  ncls   when 

/((uxslur,   but  acquitted,  ii.   107. Mar- 

GUI,  prslor  oF  Mjcedunia,  iii.  6. 

Lucumo,  Ills  intrigue  with  Arrons's  or 
Aruiii'i  wife,  i.  t47.  Haiber  &  title  llniu  a 
name,  ib.  n. 

Liijiercalia,  a  feast  of  purificatiim,  i.  84. 
A  dog  then  sacrificed,  ih. 

Z-uperci  run  about  naked,  and  beat  the 
women  with  thungs,  to  cure  them  of  bar- 
renness, i.  84.  ii.  49. 

Limtuain,  ii.  II.  Iii.  6?fi. 
Luutaiiatii   send    ambassadors    tu    Ser- 
tonus,  ii.  '206. 

Luitralion,  iii.  440. 
LiWiiliiu  Catuliu.     See  Catului. 
Livturij  flies   from  Sparta  uii  the  intro- 
duition   of  iron  money,  i.  103.     Ificreos- 
es   amazingly  at  Uuniu  in  ■  short  period, 
I.  4.S6. 

Xyliii,  the  father  of  Lysauder,  iii.  141. 
Litcmm,  iii.  ]j6. 
Lycatinia,  ii.  S^t. 

Li/ctttim,  iii.  ibti,  500.  ' 

Lj/ciii,  the  actions  of  Brutus  in  that 
Cuuiiiry,  iii.  433,  rl  trq. 

Li/cimniHi,  his  lonili  in  Argus,  iii.  IJG. 
Lycomtda,  the  .AtheiiiDn,  the  first  who 
takes  a  Persian   ship  in  the  balile  ol  bula- 

nii»,   i,  it'i.- Kinp   nf  Scyros,  receive* 

'I'bCKtMi  when  banishrd  from  Athins,  i. 
fit.  But  afterwards  pushes  him  Itoni  a 
cock,  and  bills  him,  f>3. 

£yfon,  the  plnyer,  inierls  a  verse  in  his 
part,  by  wh-cli  Ke  begs  ten  tHirnts  of 
Alexander,  mid  that  prince  gives  them,  ii. 

474, (Jl   Syracuse,   an    aeconiplice  iu 

the  murder  of  Oiuii,  iii.  41  ri. 

Liicojihrvii,  brother  of  Tbebe,  usisia  her 
in  killing  her  husband,  Aleiauder  the 
tvrmat  of  I'hera-,  i.  501 The  Corin- 
thian general,  killed  in  battle  by  Xiciaa, 
ii.  its. 
l^corUs,  the  fatbet  of  Pelybios,  choten 


citiat^l 


penrral  by  (lir  Acbxans,  rerengtsite 
of  PhilujicrniFn,  i.  61:1. 

L^curKid^,  days  obacrTed  in 
Lyciirgut,  i.  I  ltd. 

Lt/curgus,  the  Spartan  Liw.(>ni, 
lime*  in  which  h«  flourished,  i.  H 
frenealogj,  ib.  He  succeeds  \m 
Polydi-ctv  s  in  the  Spartan  Ibraie, 
liiiquishcs  it  ssben  it  appears  tksl 
tliei's  widow  is  pregnant,  99. 
the  child ,  and  keeps  the  adniiii 
as  his  guardian,  itr.  Tu  get  cteitai 
sospici'jiix,  travels  iato  (u»igi 
till  his  nephew  CiiariUna  thoaUte 
up,  lb.  Visit*  Crvtr,  and 
some  of  the  Cretan  lasn,  99.  Pi 
Tlialcs,  the  lyric  poet,  to  go  ui 
Sparta,  1<X).  Ueis  a  ospj  *f 
puems  in  Ionia,  ib.  Selects  ow 
usage*  of  Eisjpt,  ib.  Said  by 
rian  to  have  visited  the  Gymi 
ih.  Returns  to  Spatta,  at  the 
his  couDtryaicu  and  resolves  t»  i 
whole  frame  of  the  consJilaUc 
(jain*  the  sanction  of  the  DdpkK 
ib.  Prepares  the  principal 
enters  the  market-place  with  ikiitj 
well  armed,  ib.  Charilaus  bs 
temple  of  Minerva,  but  sura  mi»^ 
appearance  ngain,  and  joins  in  tkea** 
taking,  ib.  Lycur|cus  insiitules  asMS 
consist iiigof  twenty-eight  person, >!*<« 
to  preserve  a  jiut  eqinlibriam  bitaa* 
kings  and  the  people,  ib.  Ttt  ^ 
when  instituted,  l«3.  \  fall*^^ 
those  magitiraics,  ib.  n.  Lyc«i|>a^ 
an  equal  divuun  of  lands,  104.  t>Mto> 
gold  and  silver,  and  intrudscv  *^ 
iron  money,  ib.  This  regalalMai*' 
Ciilea  lu«ury;  but  makes  their  wtiM 
eicci  ill  the  uecessur^  arts.  JOS.  H«» 
liges^ill  the  citirens  to  eel  at  paUiciriil^ 
ib.  Loses  one  of  his  eyes  in  ra  aww 
tion.  106.  A  doscripiiuii  of  tlioe  )*« 
repB>ls,  which  were  schonlj  not 
trmpirance,  but  of  cducadoo.  |i», 
cho.ises  nut  to  coniii.it  the  prim 
his  polity  to  nritiiig,  but  Iu  niL 
Ihem  wilh  the  rdncaiiun  of  jootl 
Coaimunds  tbeni  to  have  plain  and 
dwellings,  it),  ^ot  t.j  6g;ht  often 
same  enemy,  109.  His  regulju. 
ceriiing  the  virgins,  ib.  Ut  fiies 
ofinlamy  upon  old  bachelors,  Ui 
Spurlan  mariiages  how  eooduclcd, 
jealousy  rciiioNcd,  ard  adultrn 
vented,  hy  the  huiband-s  occajloi 
seining  to  the  coniiuunaaiiun  nl  U 
favours,  HI.  No  weakly  chilJrett 
at  Sparta,  ib.  The  nu.lcs  eicell 
llie  educafi.jn  of  the  bfvs  iicdetL. 
the  pobhc,  when  they  reuU.ed  tlw 
seven  year^  in.      i\^   ,^^  ^  ^^^ 
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uf  obcdiencv,  ib.  Their  eueiitioii  lo  lite- 
rainre  vrrj  »mBll,  il'.  'Ilify  «r(r  princi- 
pally)* tJtu^Jit  to  be  vatinnt  ond  hurdy,  115. 
Kiicouraged  in  carrying  (hin|{»  ntf  by  sur* 
prise,  but  puiiitlird  if  dticuvereil,  ib. 
lrcn>  snd  Mellirirns,  what,  i'j.  Their 
ipnre  diet  conlnbutvs  to  make  lliem  tall, 
ib.  Ettraordiiinry  instance  of  (uriiiuric  in 
a  boy,  ib.  Tlicy  are  accuilamed  rniiii 
their  chitdlioud  to  Ihnilt,  ib.  II  a  favou- 
rite btiy  offends,  the  pcr»oii  who  liiid  tHkrn 
him  irilo  his  protecttou  19'  puiiiihcd,  114. 
They  «te  latipht  In  be  coiiciK  in  tlieit 
lmij;ua(:e,  nnd  lo  i'iclI  in  ^hiirp  rrpartrr, 
115.  Inilitncc!  of  that  kind,  11^,  1 16. 
Their  revin  iice  for  old  age,  ib.  Tlie  Spar- 
tun  poetry  and  music,  ib.  The  liiiig  la- 
crilicei  (o  the  muiet  before  a  battle,  I  17. 
Their  ditciphnc  leu  aercie  in  war  than  in 
peace,  ib.  A  saying;;  uf  Lycurpus  cunecru- 
nkg  m  Iht^c  heaii  of  hnir,  ih.  Other  rcgu- 
talioni  when  they  hud  taken  the  field,  ib. 
■nd  IIB.  Lycutjirus,  asaials  Ipbilus  in  re- 
gulating the  Olytnpic  giirnci,  and  ordera 
a  general  armisiice  during  lliuse  giirae;, 
ib.  Tlie  diiciptine  of  the  Lacedx'iminiani 
cualiniies  allei  ihry  arrive  at  yeiirrof 
maturity:  and  the  wliolc  city,  in  point  of 
goFfd  order,  1*  like  one  great  carup,  ib. 
The  ciliictis  eterciie  n>  nirchantc  a,ttt, 
and  the  Hclutt  lill  the  grnund  lor  theiu, 
1 19,  Li:*^!!!^  ari:  baniihed  with  money, 
ib,  I-ycnrgui  encourages  faceliouaneai,  as 
accasuning  oi  their  hard  caerciu*  and  t^et, 
ib.  liisttucn  thrin  to  Jive,  not  for  thcm- 
tflves,  but  for  llicir  cotinlry,  ib.  The 
niellio'l,  wtiich  he  otdtrs,  of  chmising  a 
new  scntitor.  in  case  of  a  vucaiiey,  JtfU. 
His  rc(;til.itions  with  re>pect  to  buriula  arid 
luuurnitii;,  1*21.  He  periuils  only  aoitie 
uarticutur  p^ra'^ns  amonj^sl  liie  Spiirtajia  to 
travel,  and  suffers  few  strangers  to  viajt 
SpHrtB,  lb.  Ulial  the  cry  pi  in,  or  am- 
buscade, was,  lb.  The  Spartiina  treat 
the  Heluls  with  the  ^treateil  cruelty,  ib. 
and  lav.  lycoryus  pro»i(te«  for  the  per- 
priiiity  ol  his  lawa,  by  miikiiig  I  be  people 
•  wear  to  ubserrr  them  till  his  return  froiu 
l>t'l)ilii,  I  V.I.  VVitli  the  siiinc  view  voluif 
turily  puts  a  gitriud  lo  his  lilc,  ib.  His 
estttblishnieiit,  and  the  giory  of  Sparta, 
continue  for  the  space  oi  five  huntlred 
ye»r»,  lb.  111  I  he  rcigii  of  Agis,  the  sriji  ••( 
.\rciiidninus,  iiioucy  linds  its  way  into 
Sgiartii.  and  with  niriney  comes  corruptiiiii, 
l>i.  t-'.uhijfiiini  uf  I  ho  Spartans,  It4.  And 
of  L\rurgu<,  1^5.  Leaves  a  son  named 
Atltinrus,  wlut  dies  wilhoiit  lasue,  ib.  A 
feast  cniled  LycnrgiilEc  is  observed  in  me- 
mory of  him  at  S(iarla,  ib. 

^vcargttif  he,id   of  the    Pcdia^i,  i.  184. 

The   orator,   iii,    G'J. ■        The    condi- 

tioi^  on  which  he  proposes  to   deliver  up. 
^yjuuitiuiii  to  .Vkiliiadcs,  i.  ^;{> 


J.y'utf  river,  ii.  18j,  iii.  Itj6,  •Idl. 

L^dia,  i.  44,  and  o.S.    iii.  319. 

I'tliiian  March,  one  of  the  Spartan  fe«- 
tivals  cimcliides  with  jt,  i.  S5l. 

l.tfgdaifiis,  ii.  52. 

L'lneeiii.  See  Idiu. Wrote  a  de- 
scription of  the  entertainment  which  l*a- 
miu  provided  for  Demetrius,  111.  U'i9, 

l.i/ra,  11    48. 

l.iimiuler,  hia  statue,  orthal  of  Brasidas,  In 
Iheoratory  ofthe  Acamhians  at  Uelphi,  ii. 
113.  Arisioclilns,  the  father  iifLysanilcr,  nut 
ef  llie  royal  line,  but  descended  frutii  the 
HcraclldiE  by  Jinother  family,  ib.  Ly- 
saniivr  conforiLs  Irci'ly  to  the  Spartan  dn- 
cipliiir,  ih,  Hus  a  1)1111  heart,  above  the 
charms  uf  any  jileasure,  eicepi  that  , 
glory,  ib.  Pays  too  much  attention  lo 
the  i;reat,  when  his  own  interest  is  con< 
rernrd,  U4.  Dues  not  love  mnney,  yet 
tills  Hparta  with  it,  and  with  (he  love  ofit 
loo,  ib.  The  Atheniuna,  after  their  de- 
feat in  Sicily,  become  one*:  more  equal  (o 
the  l.jicedzmDnians  at  sea,  ib.  l>y> 
lander  is  prichcd  upon  to  act  aj^nisi  them, 
ib.  He  proves  a  ^reat  benefactor  to  Iba 
ciiy  of  Epncsua,  ib.  Goes  lo  Sardij,  Ib 
acquaint  (Jyrua  with  the  treaebefy  of  Ti». 
aHplictors,  who,  cuiilrury  lo  llie  king'» 
orders,  favnurerl  AlciUiadcs  and  the  Aihc- 
niana,  iB.>.  Iij^ratules  himaclf  greatly 
with  Cyrus,  who  gives  him  ti-n  thousind 
pieces  of  |;ohl,  ib.  Increases  thu  sea- 
men's pay,  and,  by  that  means,  almost 
empties  lUc  enemy's  ships,  ib.  Afraid 
to  en^a^e  with  .Alcibiadea,  ib.  Beats  AiK 
tiuchui,  lo  wJium  Aicibiades  had  impru- 
detilly  left  the  command  uf  the  Heet  ilur<t 
•  ng  his  absence,  Krccts  a  Irophy,  ib* 
it*\i  the  touudaliun  of  aristocratical  go- 
vernment in  the  ciliri  ot  A^ia,  86. 
Greatly  l.-imentcd  by  the  prindpal  persiini 
in  tliusu  pjris  when  he  leiivcs  them,  ib. 
Uistressrs  Ins  successor  Callicralidas,  lb. 
Calhcrulidas,  who  was  a  brave  but  not  a 
courtly  man,  fails  In  his  application  in 
Cyrus  for  money,  and  soon  uMcr  is  killed 
in  the  aea-liglit  at  Arginnsx,  67.  Tlv 
Vommnnd  is  restored  to  Lysunder,  trbo 
was  a  man  df  ns  much  art  and  duplidtj  m 
Calhcralidas  was  of  0|h:mucw  anA  ive- 
grity,  ib.  An  imtance  of  hia 
and  cruelly  loo,  witii  respect  lot 
bitauts  uf  Miletus,  SB.  Cyrsaa  pr^  bfi^ 
lur^e  aunia,  ami  proiiiite*  ksa  a  frrM 
fleet  at  his  return  (r'uia  Ueda.  ib.  Lf- 
SHniler  pillages  ^^ina  a«i  i^amt,  89. 
Visits  Ihe  coast  of  .\ttioi,  vhoc  Afia  ■■■ 
with  Ilia  Iaiid4»(ces,itu  Takct  LaaoaMsa, 
■h.  The  Athenian  feet,  oa^aalai^  of  ]fu 
ships,  lies  at  jEfoa 
•under  foinas  over  1 
days  loi^ether,  ib, 
luuiiy,  wli^i  itic 
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o(  their  ctte,  ib.  Alcibi«dc«  fots  to  the 
Aihciiiaii  coinnMnderi,  and  gi<ci  tlicm 
counsel,  which  they  treat  with  coiiteinpl, 
ib.  Lytaiidcr  I'alli  upun  the  Athenian 
fievt,  when  the  men  were  gone  ashore  tu 
divert  ihemselvrs,  and  lakes  ur  dtsKoys 
the  whole,  except  the  ucrcd  galley  called 
I*anilus,  and  eight  ships,  with  ^^hicL  IJunun 
escaiKS  to  Evagotas,  l>iug  of  Cyprus,  90. 
This  finiilies  the  Felupouuesiaii  war,  91. 
Story  of  a  great  stone  falling  fruiu  heaven, 
ib.  Lysander  visits  the  luaritinie  towns 
of  Asia,  and  every  where  sets  up  an  oli- 
garchy, composed  uf  his  own  friends  and 
creatures,  9*-  He  expels  the  Sumians 
and  Sestians,  ib.  Restores  the  .l^gmcla-, 
Jklelians,  and  Scioiiieatis,  to  their  possvs- 
aions,  ib.  Athens  is  grciily  distressed  by 
faiunie,  and  Lysander  obliges  it  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  93.  The  Alheuiaiis 
•re  obliged  to  pqll  down  the  furtificotiuns 
uf  the  Pirvus  and  the  long  •vails,  to  rccal 
their  exiles,  and  to  keep  such  a  number  of 
ships  ns  Uie  Laccdxmoiiiuiis  are  pleased 
tu  allaw  theai  94.  Lysander  linds  u  pre> 
tcncc  10  change  their  tunu  of  giivcriimi-nt, 
ib.  Burns  all  their  ships  rict'pt  twelve, 
fiod  pulls  down  their  walls,  with  every  in- 
stance uf  lestiviiy,  93.  Sets  up  the  thirty 
(yiaiits,  ib.  Puis  a  garrison  in  the  ci- 
tadel, ib.  Lysander  st-mls  the  treasures 
be  had  taken  to  Spuria  hy  Ciylippus,  who 
opciiv  the  bottoms  of  the  hags,  and  lakes 
out  large  sums,  ib.  in  what  manner  that 
fraud  was  discovered,  lb.  Sciraplndas 
proposes  to  exrlude  nil  gold  and  silver 
money  from  Sparta,  ^6-  Lysander  bus 
interest  enough  t(i  gel  it  retaintd  us  the 
public  treasure,  ib.  I'his  pcuves  u  niifst 
pernicious  measure  fur  hts  cuunlry,  ib. 
He  creels  Lis  own  sisliie,  and  those  of  Ins 
ofliccrs,  in  biuss,  at  Uilplii,  unil  dedicates 
two  golden  stars  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 
97.  He  likewise  ploces  there  the  galley 
made  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  Cyrus  hud 
presented  hiiq  with,  ih.  Hjs  altars 
erected  to  him,  and  hymns  sung,  ib. 
His  favours  tu  the  poets  who  IlLiilercd  him, 
ib  and  98.  ('lattery  renders  bi'u  ci- 
tiemcty  arrogant  and  citiel,  il),  Instance 
of  his  cruelly,  ib.  On  the  complaint  of 
,Pliarn.ibu£Us  u^iim^t  hini,  the  eplioii  send 
the  scyiale,  and  recal  him,  ib.  I'liari^a- 
bosus  outwits  him,  and  iinikcs  him  his 
own  accuser,  99.  Lyssiidi'^  pretenils  an 
obligation  to  vuil  llic  temple  uf  Jupiter 
Ammun,  ib.  lUlurns  upon  bearing  that 
the  uligarchtes  were  going  to  be  dissolved, 
lOO.  Is  a|ipuiiited  general  agniu,  ib. 
Is  prevented  froiu  taking  Athens  again, 
^y  the  jealousy  of  Pausuciias,  ib.  The 
Athenians  soon  revolt;  and  that  circum- 
atnnce  rcdfrerosthc  reputation  of  Lysauder, 
ijli.    SevcrilsayiDgsoflus,  100,  101.    Oa 


the  demise  of  Agis,  be  fistds  aeasi^l 
Agcsilaus  appointed  king,  aotwillKiait  | 
tiis  pretensions  of  Lcotydiidu,  <si  s  I 
lameness  of  Agesilaus,  ib.  .\dranl,*f 
silaus  to  carry  the  war  into  Aui.atfsl 
with  him  as  uue  of  his  cosmciim  f-l 
The  king  finds  that  Lysuderatnal 
with  superior  distinction,  and  haai&K>l°l 
niore  tha<i  he  ooght  to  have  doarid' 
friend,  ib.  Lysander cuniei  toss  ^1 
nation  with  Agesilaus.  and  basttf'! 
tenancy  of  the  Hellespont  pmal 
t03.  He  draws  off  SpiihrnUlcskst  I 
Persian  interest,  ib.  He  reIunBls9fR| 
and  forms  a  design  to  open  a  n]>>| 
throne  to  all  the  citizens  of  S|»iti,ai 
least,  tu  all  the  Heraclidx,  lOi  Bq^  I 
if  he  cannot  effect  this,  to  hart  tk  ts  | 
pretensions  liiuiself.  ib.  Gels  Cla 
Halicarnassus  tu  compose  hiia  u  «sa  I 
suitable  to  the  occasicui,  ib.  EiiiIl»»'  | 
to  support  his  scheme  with  diviK  i 
Uons,  ib.  The  priests  of  Aniaoi  ssa  { 
hire,  but  the  Spartans  regard  Ikca 
ib.  Avails  liinjsclf  of  a  pretMM«<l 
Apollo,  ib-  Gives  it  out  that  Itoia 
certain  oracles  at  Delphi,  wbickt 
a  son  of  Apollo  was  to  open,  lOJ  Ikl 
whole  scheme  miscarries,  IhrougUtkro 
ardice  of  one  of  the  ageab;  bill  a  « 
defected  till  after  the  death  ef  L;«>«f 
ill.  Charged  with  engaging  (laccoaitys 
the  Ba'ulian  war,  il>.  lieisicBi^stf 
the  Thebuns  with  ».ne  aruiv,  u^  P'» 
mas  with  aiicther.  lixi.  H^  uJolM* 
menus  and  Lebudia.  lb.  Sen<Ulrt>«>» 
Pausanias,  that  he  will  mett  W  si  Kr 
liarlus,  ib.  The  Tliebaiu  iutttCf»t  ■ 
niesscuger.  and  march  in  tin  t^ " 
Haliarius,  ib.  They  order  s  pi«J  • 
wheel  about,  and  taiie  Lrsander  ■:  • 
rear.  107.  Another  party  "sallin  »<it»3 
the  Haliartians.  and  kills  Lj'Mii-  ' 
Alicr  ihU,  his  arm^  is  put  to  tdf  .  '  - 
Pausanias  marches  to  HaJianos,  iiw  ' 
covers  Lysandcr's  body  by  treaty,  it>  <^ 
108.  It  IS  buried  in  the  lerrito'nei!^'^ 
Panopians.  ib.  An  ancient  or.t;« - 
Blled  by  Lysander's  beinj;  killed  on  ■> 
river  Hophles,  ib.  Lysa.ide.'s  peivA 
winch  was  discovered  alter  his  ia^ 
proves  auadvaiMage  to  hi,  cb.rajtrr.l 

Amongst    his    papers    after    his  l 

found  that  poli|,c«l  one.  whid,  di.t»rt«< 
his  design  tu  make  the  crown  elect..*,  ik 
Agesilaus  IS  in.  lined  to  publish  it,  K* 
restrained  by  Lacratidas.  ib.  Tte  if 
tans  fine  th?    persons    who  flew  oJ  h«" 

their  engagement  to  hi,  danghiefs,ib 

Son  o(  Ljbis,  iii.  ,42,  Chosen  m  * 
the  ephori  ll.rongh  the  mieresl  ol  Af* 
lb.  Proposes  a  decree  for  the  c»K»ta| 
of  debts,  ib.  Accuses  king  Lr<«id>% 
Ut.     I.  prosecuted  by  the  epLori  lor  to 
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decree   relating    to  debti,  ib.     Deceived 

bytbeartfal   Agesiliuj,  1-17. Of  Alo- 

peca,  i.  iS6. 

Lyumilridiu  the  Megalopotitao,  hit  ad- 
vice to  Cleomenei,  iii.  169. 

Lyaadai,  of  Megalopolii,  »t>  himself 
up  tyrant  lher«,  hi  liopci  of  finding  iiipe- 
rior  bappiucis  m  puwer,  iij.  49rJ.  I»  di»- 
«ppointed,  and  quits  itie  iuvercignty,  ib. 
Joinj  hit  city  to  theAclizin  league,  ib. 
and  156.  Is  chosen  genernl  of  that 
league,  and  declarrs  war  against  the  Spar- 
tans,  ib.  Quarrels  with  Aralus,  and  luses 
his  Interest,  ib.  and  49<i.  Forms  a  scheme 
to  hare  alt  the  honour  ut  briiigiti;^  Aris- 
lomaclius,  tyrant  ot  Ar^oa,  into  the  league, 
but  is  disappointed,  V)9.  Aralus  neg- 
lects to  lupporl  hiiii  vritli  the  infantry,  luid 
be  is  kilted  by  CI«^onienes,  ib, 

htfuetti,  a  man  m  a  Inw  sphere  of  life, 
by  the  instructions  of  Aspasia,  becomes 
one  of  the  principal  and  utuat  polite  men 
in  Athens,  i.  290. 

Lyiidice  daughter  of  Felops,  and  mo- 
ther ol  Aicroeiic,  i.  44. 

L^tHmachus,  king,  forges  a  letter  to 
Pyrrlius,  as  Iruai  Ploleiny,  ii.  12.  Ra- 
vages Uppir  Macedonia,  16.  Dirides 
the  kingdura  of  Macednnia  with  Pyrrbus, 
17,  Marches  aguinsl  him  as  far  as  Edcssa, 
upon  larhicb  Pyrrhus,  retires,  and  loses  bis 
•hare  o(  Macedonia,  18,  Says  to  One- 
■icritus,  the  liiMorian,  who  read  to  him 
an  account  uf  ihe  Amazon's  visit  to  Alci- 
aoder,  "  Where  was  I  at  that  time?"  ii. 
490,  Suspected  by  his  allies  on  acoautit 
of  his  great  power,   lii.    \b6.     Taken  pri- 

•oiier  by  DrwmichsEies,  160, The  Acar- 

nanian,  preceptor  to  Alciandcr,  ii.  4-19. 
Pesires  lo  go  with  his  master  against  Ihe 
Arabians  on  Antilibanus,  by  which  Alex- 
ander runs  00  smalt    risk  of  bis  life,  4ti9. 

Father  of   Aristidcs,    t,  b'M. Son 

of  Aristides,  experiences  the  bounty  oi  the 
Athenians,  i.  3ii. Grandson  of  Aris- 
tides, turns  interpreter  of  dreams  for  his 
bread,  i.  3JJ.  ' 

Lyiippus,  the  Achiran  general,  i,  603. 
——.Alexander  sujirrs  no  other  artm  to 
make  hii  itatue,  it.  443.  lUpresents  in 
figures  of  breas  Alexander  killiag  a  lion, 
485. 


MAC./tRl-^,  daughter  of  Heriulei,  L 
487. 

itfaceifmia,  subdued  by  ibe  Romsns  in 
the  time  of  Peneus,  i.  459. 

Jkfiiced«iii4iiu,  great  lovers  of  their  kiogi, 
i.  454. 

Maccdvnicv,  *  Dame  giTca  to  Meti-llus, 
U.  43. 


MachanidoM,  the  Lsceda'aionian  tyrant, 
killed  in  battle  by  Philopamen,  i.  604. 

MiichaTfi,  ton  iif  Mitbndates,  sends  Lu- 
cullus  a  cruwo  of  guld,  and  desires  lo  ha 
admitted  ii.to  Ihe  fncodsbip  and  ■lliaoce 
of  the  Romans,  li    193, 

Machtcrionct,  I  be  posterity  of  Anticratet 
so  called,  lii.  365. 

MarcenoM  the  tavoorite  of  Augustas, 

Mirlius,  Spurius,  slabbed  by  Serviliiii 
Ahala,  for  aspiring  to  the  monarchy,  ili, 
481. 

iVtfulir,  Palos,  ii.  51. 

Mu^acus,  brother  lo  Fbaniabaxus,  i. 
368, 

Magas,  broiher  to  Ptolemy  king  of 
Euvpt;  his  lile  saved  by  Cleomenei,  iii. 
177. 

Afufi.  the  Peraian,  ii.  447, 

Mii^icfin,  a  city  given  T^iemistocles  by 
the  king  of  Persia,  to  supply  liim  with 
bread,  i.  «35. 

iUognuion  citiaen,  Antony  gives  his 
house  to  a  cook  for  dressing  one  supper,  iii. 
335, 

Alogtifjians,  i.  623.  ' 

Mago,  Ihe  Carthaginian  admiral,  joint 
Icetea  in  his  attempt  upon  Syracu^,  i. 
418.  Miscarriea  aod  rcluiiu  lo  Africa, 
4«Z. 

Maui,  i.  148. 

A/ntmacC^rn^n,  i.  558. 

Matehui,  king  of  Arabia,  sends  forces  to 
the  assistance  ofAntony,  iii.  359. 

JUnfcitri  and  Diugiloo,  sent  by  tbe  Th*. 
baiu  into  Thcssaly  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Petopidas,  i.  .503. 

Malta,  promontory  of,  iii.  14S.] 

Jtfafioc  bay,  i.  S87. 

Mvlli,  Alexander's  danger  in  the  at- 
tack i>l  their  cily.    i.  505. 

Maliiui,  or  Motiiius,  Lucivis,  an  asaistaot 
to  Calo  Ihe  cider  in  attempting  Ihe  heights 
near  Thermupylz,  i.   576. 

Aiontrrci  pretend  to  be  descendants  of 
Maiiiirctti  Ihe  son  of  Noma,  i.   149. 

Momcrcuj,  tyrant  of  Catana,  forms  an  al- 
liance with  Timoleon,  i.  413.  Envies  his 
achievements,  and  enters  into  league  with 
the  Carthaginians,  4^8.  Is  beaten  by  Ti- 
moleon, and  flies  to  Hipfw,  tyrant  of  Mes- 
sana,  4S9.  Surreudcis  lo  Timoleon,  and 
is  sent  ta  Syracuse,  where,  upon  his  trial 
for  breach  of  faith  and  other  crimes,  he 
attempts  to  kill  himirtf,  but  is  prevented, 
and  put  to  a  severer  death,  4oO, 

JWamcrlines,  a  warlike  people,  inhabi> 
taots  of  Mcssana,  ii.  v9,  361, 

J^famuriut  ffiurins  makes  eleven  brazen 
shields,  in  resemblance  of  that  which  No- 
ma pretended  to  have  fallen  Irom  heaven. 
See  ritHrius. 

ilaiicinui,  Caius,  the  consul,  is  beaten 
by  llie  >'unuuUJies,  and  makes  a   peace, 
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fer  which  he  it  disgraced  niid  iinprisuncd, 
and  ihc  p«iicr  Biiiiullrtl,  iii.   186. 

Mtmloniuin,  iii.    [HI. 

MaHdriciiliu,  the  S|>ar(>n,  tclli  P^-rrhuf, 
*'  If  lie  i}  a  giKJ  he  will  d<i  tbrtu  ttu  iujut- 
lice;  ifu  man,  there  will  be  fuuod  H|taod 
m  ouc  as  he,'*  ii.  3l. 

Mantlrociidai,  the  son  of  Ecphancsj  as- 
sists Agis  in  hit  achrmrs  fur  restoring  the 
Spartan  constitution  to  iti  uriginal  punty, 
iii.  Ml.  Callt'd  lu  accuuut  fur  it  by  the 
epiiori,  143. 

Maniliut  eipcllcd  the  aeoate  by  Cato,  i. 
^5*1.  The  tnhunr,  his  law  ia  favour  of 
I'onipey,  iii.  .'5".'.^.  Accused  of  having 
robbed  I  lie  public,  aud  dcleaded  bjr  Ci- 
cero. U4~, 

lUaniiu  yiriliui  Glabrio,  sent  against 
Antiochus,  whom  be  defeats  at  Tlierniu- 
pylx,  i.  Cr.'S,  and  ASA. 

JUaniiis  ^f^w/ivi,   il.   54. 

31(fiiiii<  Cui-iui  OeHluttit  triumphs  thrice, 
i,  56(i.  Cain  the  elder  often  visilk  his  liKle 
farm,  lb.  Me  dclcuts  Pyrrhus,  ib.  His 
answer  to  the  Saninile  auibassudurs,  who 
•Hercd  him  fold,  lb. 

AJniiliiis.  Titus,  the  temple  of  Janus  shut 
in  his  cunsul>liip,  i.    I4U. 

Aliin'iiii,  »illi  Sylla's  veterans,  engagrd 

in  t'aliliiii's  cousptriicy,   iii.  !!49. liir- 

c]uatus  causes  Ins  uau  sun  to  be  beheaded 
for    (iglitiiii;   nilhout   orders,    ihuugh    he 

gained    the    victory.   i-Sl*. Saves  the 

Capitol,  i.  t!>6.  I'ut  to  death  for  aspiring 
10  Ihc  supreme  power  in  Uonic,  963.—— 
The  trihnne,  opposes  Klaiunnus  in  bis  soli- 
rilutioTi  lur  Ihc  euu^lll^ll'p,  i.  (il.'j.*— — Dc' 
feaied  by  the  Ainbruiies,  ii.  S&.  Lu- 
cius,   detested   by    ScrKirius's  lieutenant, 

il,    J99. Lucius.      Sec      MaUiu$. 

Conspires   against  Sertoiins,   ii.   310. 
Hit  application  to  Tiberius,  iii,  189. 

JUand'iirii,  I,  f>03.  I'nken  liy  Aratus, 
iii.  15£.  Its  iiume  clisngcd  10  Aiitigonia, 
ill.  607.      Buttle  of  Maiitinea,  1.  3ti5,  343. 

ilarathoii,  buttle  of,  1,   639. 

JIltiralAvniiin  bull  comiuercd  by  TLescDi, 
i.  47. 

Harathus,  to  fulfil  tin  oracle,  oiTcrt  him- 
self up  at  the  head  uf  t^e  army,  i.  Gl. 

Alirrrel/inui  and  Domitiiis  deiiiaiid  fif 
Pompey,  whether  he  will  stand  for  the 
consulship  or  nni,  ii,  •iiij,  jil.  414. 

AJjrref/iit,  ftlaicus  Claudius,  the  orifci- 
nal  of  his  family,  1.  601.  Whence  the 
surname  uf  Slarcellus,  il>.  His  great  sLil( 
in  war,  particularly  in  single  conihut, 
bOi.  lie  rescues  his  brother  Otacilius, 
ib.  Appuinted  irdile  and  augur,  lb. 
Some  time  alter  the  first  I'unic  war,  R<  me 
isengaf^ed  m  a  war  uilh  the  (iauls,  lb. 
They  are  dclealed  by  Cianiiniut  503.  Fla- 
niinius  *r*d  his  colleague  being  deposed, 
Msicellus   It  appointed  coiuul,  aud  laici 


Ciieius  Curiielius  tor  Ins  <(>llta{«,  ^ 
The  Rntiiana  besiege  Accrrv,  ib.  V.-^ 
marus.  Ling  of  the  Gesatr,  lajawt«li  | 
Country  about  the  Po.  ib,  MiaA 
comes  up  with  him  near  ClaM^w^  k 
A  battle  ensues,  in  wlucli  Matccnt*,E: 
uumben  greatly  inlcriur,  defeats  tWt» 
my,  and  kills  their  king  Viridaaan^ik 
Consecratca  the  [Spolia  Opim*  IB  J^ 
Feretriut.  ib.  I>  honoured  wrtli  t » 
Broph,  ib.  The  GsnU  obtain 
conditions  of  peace,  607.  The  1 
make  an  ofTering  to  Apolln  on  thi  «i> 
sion,  and  send  a  preM:al'  tu  lliero,  l»}»' 
Syracu-e,    3ll8.  lUnn'tial    eulrr!  \u- 

and  Marcellus  is  acnt  with  «de«itaV.<. 
ib.     After  the  great  blow  atCanacv  H*- 
cellos  sends    fifteen  hundred  own  t>  wt 
in  the    defence    of  Rome.  ib.     b  t 
lo  head  the    rentainrier  ot  the  Ro»ia» 
my,    which  had    retired    to    Caii»<i«a,iv 
The  Runiuits    widely    join   the  t>u:4»c«i4 
Marccllus  with  ilic  cauiional  Fatusilta* 
mus.      What    llmiuibal    said    uflb(»,» 
Marctllus  marches    10  Uie  relief  s(  Ni;.H 
and  Nola,  ib.      Recovers  Uandiss  la  its 
Homan  inlcrcfl,    5t19.       liaunibal 
against  Nola,    in    cutifidebce  of 
Irum   the    inhabitants;     but    ftlarcellH  s 
prepared,  and    the    Romans  sally  •««  1 
the  enemy     at    three    differriit    gala,ikl 
The  Carthaginians  are  defeated  loribefc* 
time,  610.        Worcelliis     i.s  called  to  ik 
cuntulair,    but      lays    it    down,  a^  Ika 
omens    bring    declared      iiiaut^itnti,  *. 
Atlails  Haiinil'Bl,     vtUrn  he  had  n« 
large  driiichnienis  li,r  plui.rier,  aixt 
him  a^ain,  511.       Three  Imudted  t< 
iiibal'scuvulry  come  oser  to  hin,  M..  0» 
the   death  of    Ilicroiiyniu<,   llie   Carth<> 
nnns  a-H-ri  ihnr  clami  to  Sicily  aiaa.*! 
Mariellus,   nnw    cunsnl    il,e  I'hndliBt.a 
tent  inlu  that  island,   ib.      With  aiacb^* 
ficuliy  he  pr.  cures  lea»c    from  tl.e  •«»•« 
lo  employ    the  luaitivea  from  CanoT.ilL 
Hippocrates,   the  fcyracuaaii  general,  ka^ 
ing,  by  menus  01  i|,e  Carthajiuians,  to  * 
himself  up  tyrant,  attacks   the  Kniaaa 
the  dittiict   111    Lccniiuin,    ib,     lUsrt 
tskfs  U""!'"!".      Ilippociaics,  bt    if| 
seining  Uarcellus    as   a   M.ngnioa'iy 
gains  admission    into    Syracuse,    and 
drtiauee  lu  MarciJIus,   ib.      Alarcellas  i» 
tads  it  I  olh  by  sea  and    land,  613.     IV 
pairs  a  prodigious  qiacbine  u|>au  ei^M  fs*-, 
le^s     fastened      together,      914.       ,4n  ' 
mides  de>pis(t  (lis  preparativiss,   ib.     1 
giest   destruction  which  the     philusapbrt' 
engines  made  amongst    il  e  K<.>n.an    thi 
ib.  '    Marcellus's   great     machine,    call 
Suoibura,  is  broken  lo  pieces^  5l3.    An 
itedes  has  sroipions  and  other  engmts, 
act  at  a  less  distance,  ib.      Marcellus  tsl*' 
bim  Ibc  paaibcuialical  liriarrus,  ib.  Pimiy 
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the  jicge   ofSjracusr,  Mjirccllii^uLcs  Me- 
garm  in  Sicily,  jl7.      Allniks    llippocritei 
at  Acritia?,  and  kills  cijjlit  thousand   of  iui 
meti,  ih.    In  llit  cnnferfiiccs  held  wiili  tlii: 
S^racumns  about  tite  raiisum  ul  Daiuippus, 
MarccUus  takts  notice  of  a  tower  whrcti 
nitglit    be    gained,    ib.     In    llic    nii;ht    of 
Uiaim'i  I'ctllval,  lie  gets  inlu  lliu  city,  and 
furcibly   entera   the  Hetapylutn,  ib.      The 
(ubsrquent  operaliunt,  518,  n,     Hii  oflicers 
cuiu)ilinieut  hint  on  his  tuknig  the  city,  but 
he   weeps  at  the  lliaught  of  what  it  was  to 
•utTei,  ill.      He  IS  much  affliclcci  at  (he  un- 
happy fate  of  Archiiuedrs,  o19.     IIi«  mer- 
cy lu   the   people  of  Euguiuiii,  520,  5'll, 
He  M  called    borne    to    carry    on  llie  war 
against  Hannibal,  ib.   Carries  witti  him  the 
most  valuable  of  itx  statues  ant)   paintiiigi 
from  Sjrticuee,  Ht.     I*  salislied   on  this 
occasion  with    an  ovation,   Uti.     Accused 
by  ihe  Syrncuiaris  briorc   ttie   senate,   but 
konouiahly  acquitted,    ib.  and  5z3.     Cun- 
linucs  his  proceclion  to  tlieia  notwahstand- 
jng,   and    their    liberty    and    Idwi   by    his 
iDeans  are  cunRrracd  to  litem,  ib.    Marches 
against    Hantiibal,  and   ac\>  with  more  vi- 
giinr  than  the  ofhcrrs  before  hini,  ib.     Re- 
covers the  best  luwns  of  the  Saniniles,  and 
makes  three    thcnisnnd  of  HannibaTs  uien 
prisuners,  5'.^4,  6-5.     Ccirius    Fnlviusj   tlie 
procoiiiuli  with  eleven  tiibunes,  and  great 
part  of  his  army,  is  slaiu    in   Apulia,  ft'ii 
Alarcellus   revenges  liii  dentil,   il>.     Jlan- 
nibat  Itiys  many  snares   fur  hiiii,  but  lie  es- 
capes I  hem,   lb.     Culled    hunic  to  rtcclnre 
Quintun     Fulvius  dicla.ori    bis   colleague 
having     refused    lo     nominate    hiiii,     tb. 
Watches  the  niolioits  nf  Haniiilial,  nhile 
l-'abiiis   Matiinus   besieges  Tiiteuluin,  JiSti. 
A  battle   is    fought  a1  Cunitsium,  in  which 
Marcellus  u  beaten,  ib.      lie    renews  the 
cliari^e  the    next  djy,  and  amfily  redeems 
the    Roman    honour,  .^27.      Murcellus  re- 
tires t'l  Sinuessa,  firrthe  rcfreshmi!nt  of  his 
wounded   soldiers,   ib.     Hannibal  ravages 
the    country,  ib.     Uibulus    accuses   Mar- 
cellus  of  tirglrct  of  duty,  528.     He    is  ho- 
nouriibty  acquillcd,  and  chosen    cuDsut  a 
filth  tune,  ib.      Alloys   a   dnii<;crous  cum- 
luuliiin    in  Tuscany,   ib.     Dues   not    suc- 
cci'd    in   his  deiiie  to  riedicate   his  leciiple 
lo  llfiHour  and  flitnc,  ib.      Several   prodi- 
gies hapjfen.      }Ie  is  extremely  desirous  to 
light  a  decisive   bailie  with  llaunibal,  bJ9. 
Fixes  his  camp  between   Bantia  anil  Vc- 
nusiB,   ib.     Hannibal  cuts  in  pieces  some 
troops  tl>at  were  murching  against  the  wes- 
tern Lticnuiis,  lb.      Haunibaf  takes  advan- 
tage of  a  hill   thai  tay  between  the   two 
ca  npstu  furm  a  stratagem,  ib.      Alarcellus 
goes  with  a   few   horse  lo  reconnoilre  the 
hilf,    in    order    lo   encamp  upon    il,    ih. 
His   colleague   Crispinus,     and     liif    son 
Uarcellus,  atteod    him,  j3Q.     llajinibat's 


aiubusU  rises  ouf  of  the  woody  hallows, 
kills  Marceltus,  and  morluUv  wounds  Cns- 
piniis,  ib,  .Young  Marrcllus  is  carried  off 
wounded,  ib.  and  Crispiiiiis,  who  dies  of 
his  woond.s  some  time  atler,  ib.  Hannibal, 
after  having  taken  Marecllus's  siguel, 
gives  the  body  a  magnilicenl  lunernl,  ami 
semis  the  ashes  In  a  silver  urn  to  his  xiu, 
ib.  and  5J1.  Marcellus's  public  donations 
ib.  llie  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  liis 
statue  ill  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Ui^dus, 
ib.  His  posterity  continues  in  great  splen- 
dour down  til  .Marcellus,  tbe  nephew  and 
suu-iu-law  of  Augiiituj,    ib.     Comparison 

between  hiiu  and  Pelopidas,  35*. Dro- 

Ihet-in-taw  to  C«sar  Ocliviunns,  iii.  27,1. 
- — —Marcus,  goes  with  Crusius  lo  Cicero's 
house  nt  midnight,  with  letters  rclaling  to 
Cutiliite's  conspiracy,  ii.  250. The  tri- 
bune, son   of  the   conqueror  of  Svriicuse, 

i.  ji<8. Son  of  Cuiii^,  Iiis  mollier  Oc- 

tavia  dedicates  a    library,  and  Aiigoitus  a 

theatre,    to    his   memiiry,  i.   5"iO. ^The 

consul,  attended  by  the  senate,  command* 
I'ompey  to  prepare  for  the  di-fencc  of  his 
country,  iii.  4'-^  [ ,  Opposes  Carsnr's  de- 
mands, and  marches  out  to   Ihe  army,  ib. 

Ihe  quistor,  ill.  9'J.     Colleague  Willi 

Culo,  ib. 

Marcia,  daughter  of  Philip,  and  wife  of 
Cato  tlie  philosopher,  ill.  H)3.  lie  lets 
Hortensius  have  her,  and  takes  lier  again 
when  a  rich  widow,  l(H,  1X3. 

Murciuj,  or  Morlitu,  Niiiim's  kinsman, 
persuailes  him  to  accept  the  crawn  which 
Ihe  Romans  ulTered  him,  i.  131.     Starves 

hiiusell  to  deJili,  118. Son  of  Marcius, 

marries  Ponipilia,  ilie  daughter  of  Nnma, 
1.  I'iP.  Is  tlic  father  of  Ancos  i\f ircius, 
ib.     Hublius  and   Qiiinius  Mnrcins  supply 

R^rinc  with  water,  o71. Cains  iMarcius 

-See  Ci^riotantit. -Plii/ij>/iia,  1.  467, ■ 

Kniphiyed  by  Catiline  to  kill  Cicero,  iii, 

!/j(>. Rlonui,  i.  ven. 

Marcus  CratMHt.      See  CraiiUa. 

Marciu  £miUui  Lcpidui,  declared  chief 
of  Ihe  senate  by  Puulus  .l^niilim,  i.  4l37. 

Sit  all  Ihe  Diher  'Ma  act  iiai/er  their  fa- 
ntiltj  Tiamrs. 

Nardiim  ciMtdiicts  ihc  Koniatvi  out  of 
Fartliia.  iii.  317   rt  leq. 

fiiarUwiit  the  eunuch,  iii.  338. 

JVlurJo;ii(iS,  Xcr\es's  general,  Pnusanlai 
acts  us  comiuaiider-iti-chiel  ngaiii)>t  luiu,  i. 
547,  and  Aristides  at  the  head  of  the  Athe- 
nians, il>.  lie  is  killed  in  the  bult.'e  of 
Plati'a,  555. 

Mares,  the  graves  of  those  of  Ciiuun 
near  his  own,  i.  .5<>9. 

Mngian  sleil,  it.  ?73. 
Margitet,   "by   Deiiiesthenes  called  A- 
leiaudcr  by  Ihat  naiiK-,   in.  tj-i,  n. 

Miiricu,  it  comedy  ut  Kupulis  so  culled, 
ii,  ilV. 
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Maricittn  groTCf  dedittted  to  the  njmplj 
Marica,  it.  75, 

Uariia,  Caiiu,  had  mi  third  oarar,  ii.  43. 
Hi<  statue  at  Ravvnna,  41,     Stern  id  his 
countcnaiici',  anil   untractabic   in   bis  dis- 
position,    lb.      Tlie    disadvantage    of    his 
having  no  knonledge  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture, ib,     His  giarenrs  obscure  and  indigent 
people,  ib.      His  father's  name   the  same 
with    his,  and    his    niuther's    Fulcinia,   ib. 
Born  at  e  villigc  in  the  territory   of  Arpi- 
num,  ib.     Makes  hi\  first  campaign  under 
Scipio  at  the  siege  of  Numaniii,  ib.     Sci- 
pio   foretelli   that   he   would   one  day  be  o 
great  general,  45.     When   tribune  of  the 
people,   he   proposes  a  law  which  lessened 
ihe   authority  of  the    patricians  in  matters 
of  judicature,  and  carries  it  against   the 
consul,  ib.      Opposes    the    plebeians    with 
respect  to  ■  dislribiition  of  corn,  4(5.      Ap- 
plies for  the  ofEce  of  aedile,  and  loses  it, 
ib,     I>  accused  of  bribery  in  his  applica- 
tion for  the  prztorshtp,  and  gains  it  wttli 
great  difficulty,  ih.     CJoei  proprxtorto  (lie 
Farther  Spain,   and  clears  it  of  tohbers,  ib. 
Marries  Julia,  of  the  family  of  llm  Cxssrs, 
47,    iii.   3.     Itiilatice   ef   his  fortitude  in 
bearing  an  operation  in  surgery,   ib.     Me- 
tcllus  lalies  him   as  one  of  hii  lieutenants 
inthe  v^r  against  Jugurtha,  Ib.     He  prac- 
tises against    Metelius,    and    tukes  every 
method  to  recommend  himself  to  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  ib.      Prevails  upon  .Metelius 
to   pass  sentence   of  death   on   his   friend 
Turpilius,   who  had  lust  the  town  of  Vucca, 
Knd   then   insults  him  for  it,  48.      Apphes 
to   Metelius  for   leave  to  go  and  stand  for 
the  consulship,  which  he  gains,  only  twelve 
days:  before  tife  election,   ib.      On  liis  arri- 
val at  Home,  by  false  citarges  against  Me- 
telius, and   great   promises  to  the  people, 
he  prevails  on  ifiem  to  elert  him,  -49.      Mis 
insolent  speeches  against  the  nubility,  ib, 
Metelius  leaves  his  lieutenant  Rulitiiis  tu 
deliver  up  the^orces  to  Marius,  ib.     Boc- 
chus,   father-in-low    to  Jugnrtha.  delivers 
«p  that  prince  to  .Sylla,   Marius's  qumtor; 
who   tlience   endeavour]   to  rub  Marius  of 
tilt:  honour  of  his  ecpluils  in^frica,  as  he 
hnd  done  Melcllus,  5U.      Minus' is  elected 
c;onsnl   again,   lliougti    absent,  in  order  to 
flit  going  general  against  the  Teutoiies  and 
Ciiobri,   who  were  marching  towards  Italy 
with  an  atiiiy  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  ib.    and  51,  hi.     He  triumphs  fur 
the  conquest  of  Jugurtlia,  who  is  led  cap- 
tive   S3.     After  the  triumph,  Juguriha  is 
thrust  down  naked  ttiio  a  dungeon,  and 
starved   to  death,   Ib.     Marius  enters  the 
aerate  in  his  triumphal  rube,  ib.   He  trtiru 
hit   tnldiers  to  labour  while  upon  the  road, 
ib.     The    barbarians,    instead   of    coming 
upon  him  immedialcly,  invade  Spam,  ib. 
He  duciptiues  hii  troops  ib  (a  aicalltut 


manner,  ib.      He   obtains   a   third  i 
fourth  consulsljip,  becauac  the  Roaa 
not  choose  to   inret   the    barbanaw 
any  othc/   general,    ib.      Tb«   put  Ike 
bune  Saturninus  acted  on  that 
54.      Lutatius   Catolus    is    appointed 
league  to  Murius.   ib.      Mnriiueneaap* 
the  river   Rhone,   and    makes  a  cut  m 
mouth  of  that    river,    in   order   to  Ibc 
plying  his  camp  the  better  with  proi 
ib.     The  Cimbri    march  throagb 
against    Catulua,    and    the    Teal 
Ambroncs  through  L,igaria  a^inst' 
54.     Marius  sccdstomi  his  men  to  Ikt 
couth  and  terrible  look*  of  the  roeiay, 
The    troops    complain    of    hia 
tlieni    from    action,    ib.      He    makes 
use  of  the  pretended    prophecies  of  a 
riaii    woman,     named    Martha,    56. 
vultnres,  which  the  aoldien  bad  tmkn 
adorned    with   braxcn    collars,    eeniamij 
appear  before  any  great  sacceis,  ib. 
digies  that  happened  before  the  baltJb 
What  happened  to    Anlua    Pompeia^ 
his    endeavouring    to   discredit  tbe 
tion  of  Batabaces,   ib.      The  Tealesa 
tempt  Marius's  intrcnchmenta,  aodhoti 
number  of  men,  ib.      They  march  hj.ml 
a«k  ihe    Romans,  whether    theybavruy 
commands  lo  Home,  57.      Marius  foIh«v 
and  prepares  for  battle  near  Aquc  Sen 
ib.      Pitches  upon    a    camp   that   atfbi 
little  water,  ib.     The   attenipts  of  tfce 
vanls  of  Ihe  army  to  get  water  bring  oa 
action,  ib.     The  Ambronca  and  Ltgirimt 
are  Ihe   iirsi   that  engage,    ib.     TIM  Am' 
brones   are    defeated,    69.      Tbe  Roaanf 
pass  a  disagreeable  night  nolwitlutaadl*^ 
ih.    Marius  despatches  Claudiiu  Marotlof 
to  lie  in  ambush   behind   thtf  eneay  «ilk 
three  thousand  men,  ib.      The   battle  de- 
scribed, ib.     The  troops  vote  Manas  sadi 
of  the  tents  as    were  not   plundered,  i>. 
As  Iki  is  preparing  lo  set  fire  lo  piles  of  (W 
enemy's  arms,  news   is  brought  bin  of  km 
btiiig  elected  consul  a  fifth  time,  60.     Cf 
tuhis  gives  up   the  Alps  to  tbe  Cimbri,  aad 
posts  himself  behind  the  river  Albesis,  St, 
The  Romans  fly,  and   Calolot,  wfaeo  aa- 
able  lo    stop   them,   puts   liimself  at  theif 
head,  ih.      Manns  goes  to  Rouse,  but  re* 
fuses  the  triumph  that  was  offered  bim,  6X« 
He  ji>itis  Caiulus,  lb.     What   patacd  be- 
tween Miirius  and  the  ambassadors  af  lk< 
Cimbri,  lb.      He  contrives  a  new    for*  for 
the  javelin,  ib.      Tbe  battle  with  llic  Ci«- 
bri,   0.1.   64.     The   desperate  babavioat  af 
the  Cimbri,  and  Iheir  women,  on  the  de- 
feat, 64.      Marius  gains  the  honoar  of  lb* 
day,  though  C'atulus  did  must  serrirc,  63. 
He   is   called    Ihe   third  founder  of  Raa*, 
lb.     He   courts  Ihr  (leoplc  for  a  sixth  «•- 
sulship,  ib      Timid   lu  popular  assembhcs, 
ib.     Obtaiut  tlf«  coaaulsbip  bj  lb« 
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SMc«  of  CliuciiK  and  Smnrniniu,  thrown 
out  Metcllui,  and  grt>  Vtlcnu*  Fluccut 
elected  hii  cullcsgiie,  66.  A  belt  S.iluc- 
D<nui  m  lii>  Agrariaii  liioi  In  llie  murder 
•f  Nouiui;  anil  la  a  cU>iia  ubiigiiig  I  lit 
leaale  to  conlirm  whatever  the  |>ea|>lr 
•bould  enact,  lb.  and  67.  V}  means  of 
the  luare  that  lurked  in  il«t  clautc,  and 
Blariui'i  prevaricaiiuu,  Molellut  li  binlili- 
•d,  611.  .Marine  acti  a  double  part  bc- 
Ixreeii  tin:  nubiltlj  and  the  trditioui  tfl- 
buuei,  GO.  Saturulout,  and  the  rest  of 
Ike  cabal,  fly  into  the  Capiioli  but  are 
forced  to  submit  lor  want  of  water,  ib. 
The  iMcuiters  of  the  cabal  are  de>|>atched 
b^  the  people,  on  ihetr  coming  down  nitn 
the  loruiB,  ib.  Manas  dei  lines  od'enng 
himself  lot  the  censofkhip,  thruufih  fear  uf 
a,  repulse,  ib.  Un  the  rrcal  of  Mrtellus, 
Varius  takes  a  toya(;e  into  Asia,  and  en- 
deavours to  stir  up  Milhridales  to  war,  in 
fcopt'i  of  bcin;  appointed  general  agaiuft 
kini,  ib.  Rucchat,  king  ol  Numidia, 
creels  in  the  Capilul  a  set  of  Bguret  coiu- 
prising  the  hiMor;  of  Ids  deliveiiiig  up  Jo- 
gurlha  to  Sylla,  70.  Tlus  inflames  the 
jtalousjr  of  Marius,  ib^  A  ciril  war  is 
preveuied  for  the  present,  by  the  breaking 
out  of  ihe  Marsian  war,  or  the  war  ol  the 
allies,  lb.  Uarios  dues  uut  distinguish 
liimiell'  in  that  war  like  Sylla,  ib.  Yet  he 
kills  six  Ihou^uiiU  uf  Ihe  eiteniv  iu  one 
battle,  and  sulTcrs  not  Pufltdiut  Silo,  one 
u(  their  best  generals,  lo  lake  aiiv  adrtii- 
lagc  af  hvm,  ib.  He  lays  duwu  his  com- 
mand,  under  pretence  ul  iiiahiliiy,  ib. 
Vet  he  solicits  the  chief  command  aieainst 
Milhridates  through  the  tribune  Sulpitius, 
ib.  Takes  bis  etercises  in  the  ('ampui 
Martins  like  a  young  man,  7|.  Sulpitius 
gets  sii  hundred  of  the  eqoestriaii  order 
uboul  him,  whom  he  calls  his  anli-senale, 
H>.  That  liibune  kills  Ihe  son  ul  Pom- 
pcius  Kufus,  one  of  J  he  consuls,  and  puts 
Sylla,  Ihe  other  cuutui,  to  Highl,  lb,  Thrn 
ho  decrees  the  coramand  to  Manui.  71. 
Mafius  sends  two  ufliceis  tu  Sylla,  with 
orders  that  he  shuuld  deliver  up  the  army, 
ib,  Sylla  puli  ihn<c  ufhccrs  tu  death,  aiiU 
roarehcs  immrdlatcty  towards  lUiine,  ib. 
Marius,  after  some  crneltirs,  and  a  ram 
•ticmpi  tu  raise  forces,  Uies,  ib.  His 
/riends  desert  him,  ib.  lie  retires  to  Salu- 
uium,  a  little  silla  of  hit;  and  from  llieiicc 
In  Oslia,  where  he  embarks,  atlcude>l  only 
by  Uranius,  ib.  Vuung  Marius  is  in  dan- 
ger, but  IS  saved  by  a  builiiruf  hi%  Tithrr- 
iii-law  Mulius,  and  carried  I0'*ard»  lloiue 
in  a  can-liiad  of  t>cans,  ib.  Young  Marius 
sails  for  Alric4,  ib.  'I'I.e  elder  Manns 
coasts  Italy,  ih.  Distressed  by  Icir  of  his 
old  eiiciuiea,  his  inArmilir*,  and  bud  wea- 
Iber,  hegiies  on  shure  at  CircKUin,  73.  In 
{real  want  nl  provisions,  and  hunted  by 
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Sylla's  s..ldier»;  yet  encourages  his  little 
company  by  a  prophecy  that  he  should 
guiu  a  sesenih  con»ulship,  ib.  He  espies 
a  Ipiop  of  hnrse  iimking  towards  him,  and 
with  much  difficulty  cell  on  buiud  a  vessel, 
lb.  The  miirinets,  alUr  having  refused  c. 
surrender  hiin  lO  the  horiciuen,  set  him 
ashore  near  the  Inonlh  of  the  river  Uris. 
and  llircc  desert  hiiu,  ib.  He  applies  tu 
a  cwtlagtr  lo  hide  him,  74.  On  Ihe  nois« 
of  persons  scni  by  Lieiuinius  lo  leartli  lor 
him,  be  leaves  the  cuv%  where  he  was  lurk- 
ing,  and  plunges  into  one  of  Ihe  marshe*', 
TS.  He  IS  diK'ovcred,  and  curried  to  Min- 
turnai,  ib.  The  iDjgiilraies  place  him  ut 
Ihe  house  ofFanma,  who  had  an  invcteralo 
aversion  to  liim>  ib.  8he  rnrgets  her  rc- 
sciilmeiil,  and  eiilcrlaios  Al.iiios  in  Hie 
best  manner,  ib.  He  is  rncooragcd  by  lit 
omen,  ib.  The  raagistrales  of  Almturnx* 
pass  sentence  of  dcalb  upoo  hini,  ib.  Th* 
eiecntixner,  who  wiis  cither  a  Uaiil  or  • 
Ciubriun,  Ireiiihles  at  the  voice  of  Manus, 
and  at  a  light  whiuh  darted  lr»m  his  eyes, 
76.  The  soldier  reports  this  to  Ihe  people, 
and  they  resulic  to  conduct  him  wherever 
he  pleased,  ib.  They  Iciid  him  even 
through  llic  .Marciaa  gretr,  ib.  He  goes 
on  board  a  vessel,  provided  by  one  Be- 
lieus.  ib.  Finds  bis  son-in-law  Uraniiu  io 
the  isle  of  AJiarm,  ib.  Tuuches  at  Sicily, 
from  whence  he  escapes  with  difficulty, 
ib.  Is  iiihinned  in  the  island  u(  Miiiiok 
that  Ins  son  .Marius  had  escaped  to  AftMa, 
and  wiu  gone  Iu  iinplore  succour  uf  Hiemp* 
•al,  lb.  Laarii  is  AM(%  and  icarfve  a 
ioessa«;e  Irons  the  pictor  Sexliliiut  CM»> 
mandin^i  him  l><  depart,  ib.  His  noble 
answer,  77.  The  king  of  Numidia  detains 
young  Mulius  al  his  court ;  but  a  love  ad- 
venture sets  hmi  free,  and  he  returns  to 
his  father,  Ib.  Tlic  uuirnof  two  Korpiuni 
lightiiiK  puis  Marius  upon  escaping  to  ■ 
ncighb-juring  island,  and  luun  alter  ha 
sees  a  party  of  Numidian  horse  in  pursuit 
of  him,  lb.  He  is  inlumicd  ol  ilie  ^^uarrel 
between  the  consuls  Cinua  and  Uctaviua, 
ib.  Octiivius  hssmg  expelled  Ciiiaa,  and 
ajipoinlcd  another  consul  in  Ins  room, 
Ciniia  collects  forces,  and  nminlaini  tho 
war  against  llieiu,  lb.  Marius  sails  tu  joiu 
him  with  only  a  thousand  mm,  ib.  11« 
arrives  at  Telrwuu.  a  purl  of  Tuscany,  anJ 
proclaims  liberiy  Iu  the  slaves,  ib,  Cul> 
Iccts  •  considerable  Inrce,  aiul  blU  lorty 
ships,  78.  Makes  dnna  an  offer  ot  In* 
assistance,  winch  U  accepted,  iii.  Cilin* 
declares  hiin  proconsul,  and  jcnds  hiiu  tha 
fasces,  which  he  itjecis,  ib.  He  cuts  olf 
the  cneinj's  conveys  si  sea,  and  roalM 
hinisell  master  of  !l|e  maritime  >i>wus,  ib 
Ostia  IS  betrayed  to  hiiu,  Ih.  The  consul 
Ociavius  is  slain,  79.  He  enters  Konw, 
attet  having  demurred,  under  pietauc*  •} 
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being  an  cxilr,  ib.  Mnriiis  >cl  -els a  giiitrd 
Irom  llic  >li>vi'<i,  and  culli  thciii  liii  Bur- 
diniu,  ib.  Tlic<e  put  •II  to  dcmli  «liuse 
aalatation  Alnrius  (Iui*5  uot  reliirn,  ib. 
Account  01  Ihr  drcadrnl  mit'iicrr*,  ib. 
Corimtus  I'Mupct  ihtoogh  lie  fidrlilv  nl' 
hu  >lB«t->,  BO.  Mark  Anion}',  llic  orator, 
19  discovered  in  liii  rclrral,  and  slain,  lb. 
LutatimCalulus  rnrnierlv  Ihe  cnllcngur  of 
Mariu*.  in  despair  puis  aiv  end  to  hii  lilc, 
»11.  Tlic  Bardixans  are  cut  off  b^  (.'inna 
«nd  Serlorius,  ib.  News  is  brouglit  lliat 
b^lla  had  put  mi  end  to  the  Miiliridalic 
war,  and  was  reluming  lo  Knne,  ib.  TMa 
)|<vcs  a  short  respite  lo  the  lulaenes  of 
Komr,  ib.  ASurins  is  circled  consul  the 
seventh  lime,  and  llic  very  day  Iw  eiilers 
on  his  office,  orders  Seatus  Lncinus  In  l»c 
Uirown  dosrn  the  Tar|K'ian  rock,  ib.  Kinds 
his  raculties  fad,  ib.  lias  rrcourac  to  the 
b6ttle,  ib.  Beromci  delirious,  Ua.  Dies 
at  tbe  age  (?f  acTeaty,  with  tbc  cbaunn  of 
>n  unrurtunate  wretch,  who  had  nut  i'l>- 
taincd  what  he  wanted,  ib.  Mis  death 
pruductire  of  the  greatest  joy  in  lluiur. 
ib.  His  .sun  treads  »i*  rtie  foulsteps  of  hir 
cruelly,  and  conir5  t\j  air  unlmirly  end, 

ib. Son  of  Cains  Marios,  ii.  7».      tJixs 

to  beg  succuurs  of  Hicmptal  king  of  Nn' 
niidia,  77.  Is  detained  at  his  court,  but 
makes  his  escape  bj  the  anislance  of  a 
jvunt;  Huiuau  \hH  fell  in  lore  viiih  hiiis 
ib.  Is  beaten  by  Sylla,  ii.  I.1(>.  ISehaves 
with  crucIlT,  i.  8<.     Fhes  lu  l*ra-nesle,  i. 

S8.      Kills"  himself,     iii.    I«. Celxii. 

See  Cetfus. Marcus,  proscribed  by  Syl- 

la,  ii.  i3S. .-Marcus,  a   Roman  olBcer, 

•ent  by  Seitorins  tu  act  as  gencial  for  Mi- 
IkriAiles,  ii.  177,  30<). 

^•iwo's  mules,  who  so  ullcd,   »1.  51. 

MmritfioMain,  a  Cappndocian  prince, 
Tnisband  tu  Fsyi.nr,  with  Mliom  yuniig 
Cato  had  »n  intrigne,  iii.  l.-W. 

Mamnge,  customs  and  crrersinnies  fe- 
fating  to  il  at  Koiue,  i.  lb.  Rumulus's 
laws  concerning  il,  tkV  llrgulationi  of 
Iivcurgus,  till,  and  of  Solon  about  it,  174. 

MarriifiNtnn/,  i.  4,64. 

Nun,  given  out  a>  the  fatlicr  of  R*muli» 
■nd  Remus,  i.  67. 

MimtUki.  city  of,  founded  ht  •  roer- 
rhanl,  I.  l.'iS. 

Marii,  !>ylla  persuades  thero  tu  dedare 
for  the  Ruiuans,  ii.  lit. 

Marivtt,  pui  lu  death  by  D  ionysiii5  llie 
Aider  for  it  dream,  iii.  383. 

ilatilin,    a    Svrian    pruphcleu,    dressed 
np  by  Marina  with  gre»«  pomp;  she  atlrnds 
hiiu  in  hu  espediliuns,  and  he  makes  great 
use  of  her  predictions,  ii.  55. 
Mui^ia.     See  Man-io. 
Marliu'iii  iii.  591. 
Msrtiniaiw,  a  glailiator,   iii.  519, 


MiirttH)  Rex  niarrira  Tertia.  Ilir  ■■ 
of  Cludius,    III,  V61. 

Marlins,    lii.  '?6''. 

Mai»llu>.  a  tribune  uf  Ibr  pe'iplcii^ 
thr  royal  diailenis  Irora  ibr  siaiurs  of  Cj 
sar,  lii.  .V>.      Depuiscd  by  CcMi,  ib 

.U«rWi«(M<i,     king   of  NunsuUa,    kii  «i 
with  the  CHrthaginiaiu,   i.  348.     A 
friend  lo  the  Rumana,    ib. 

i\nuttiut,      a    Prraian    siftiet. 
wilh  great cnarisfic.   it.    i«9.      ti  UM 
battle  by  the  Athenian*,  >iO. 

Miisiiliiin)  enclose  flieir  vineyarda  « 
the  bones  uf  thoac  who  fell  in  ih«  IM 
fteiween  the  Roman*  and  tlie  Ti  iila— . 

Mulnmalia,  a  feast  in  hnma*  rf  I 
Roraais  niatrnn*,  for  itieir  (suttiagiat 
tu  the  war  between  liie  Sabtoes  latl 
Ikomans,  i.  84. 

Muiuiu  .Uaicr,  the  temple  nf  ■  gsM 
TO  culled  by  the  Runsant.    Ii.  86. 

jV<iuri.icuj,  uhat  lie  sMid  lo  the  MHM 
Rome,  ill.  .619. 

.Viiirtluuiii,  Ik  295. 

JWiTtinu,  upon    the    t«npression 
Parniemo  by    the    UactTMU    horse, 
party   round   to  tali  on  (hose  who 
.Alexander's  buggagc,  ii.  4811.     Ale: 
niunificence  lu  the  sun  uf  Maa*n>, 

Mral;  no  sacrifice  to  be  made  wilteaC 
i.  'J0.1. 

Mfcenii),  iii.  iiS. 

Arer^diiin,  first   cullivatei)  aea 
of  ph;lunphy  by    Kudoxiis  ami  Arcftrrai 
r.  ,M,1. 

Hfedta,  wife  of  .Kj^us,  i,  IS.  Sopfassr^ 
to  hiire  anMKied  wttti  napbiha  the  cnn>» 
and  veil  which  she  (aire  f'rrnn's  tl«M||faH% 
il,  1H<. 

Mtilf,  (heir  habits,  ir,  4IB9. 

Mrdica,  I.  369. 

Afo'iaiHus.  a  sheep  and 
ci'rn,  each  valued  at  a  dracftiua  lu 
lime,    i,    17? .      0(  wheat,   xtM  <*f 
sand  drnclmias  in  Tiiae  of  fania*,  ii,  |^  * 

AfrWin/ojium,     Ssrv  Aiiitm 

jtfri/iir  rawrna  $e«,  iii.  j0t. 

MtJiiii,  a  irlcnd  uf  Auliauao^  i« 
dream,  iii.  t9>. 

Afr^itai'Mas  famed  far  hit  IVrpii^k  ml 
ruiimgc,  a  friend  qI  younx  Craaaaa,  li.  tHt 
Kills  himself,  »i»7. 

Afr/•u^llrs,  son  »l  Spithtidalef,  ■  famriM 
iif  Aeesilans.  li.  .117, 

Mrcahtniti.  .Mesaudcr's  letter  »«i  his, 
il.  407. 

hlti^ncUt,  nrchon  of  All>»i<«  i"»nfTfa 
the   city   in    the   gnilt  of  :,  tk» 

aH'air  olCylon.  I.  463. '  [>is». 

mache,  and   (grandfather  ol   Alcibiadn,  L' 

SM. Sots  of  AlchuiJTon,  beads  a  paiW 

vf  the   Atheaioiis,  ua  Ibcir  bifakia| ' — ~ 
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/actions  after  the  departure  of  Sulon,  i. 
185.  Pisistrulut  obtains  a  guard,  aud  Me- 
gacles  flies  ib.  — —  A  trieud  of  Pyrrhus, 
tells  liini  that  the  order  <tf  the  lioinau  army 
has  nothing  ot'  the  barbarian  inil,  i.  tl, 
Pyrrhus  change*  his  dress  with  him,  upon 
which  he  is  attacked  aud  killed,  ii. 
Brother  to  Dion,  joined  iu  ceramission  with 
Dion  by  the  Syracuwus,  iiL  395. 

Megttlacia  belonged  to  the  court  of  Phi- 
lip the  son  of  Deiuetrius,  iii.  509.* 

Megalopolit  taken  by  Cleomeuci,  i.  597. 
[is  iuliabitants  saved  and  restored  by  Phi- 
lopizRien,  .S99.  Hard  pressed  by  Nabia, 
tyrant  ef  Lacpdjenieo,  60,S. 

Afegara  in  Sicily,  i.   J88.- Restored 

<o  liberty  by  Denietriua,  lii.  tS7. 

MegareiuUou  take  Niaza,  and  recover 
Salainis  from  the  Athenians,  i.  t6i.  Sala- 
luis  js  recovered  by  Solon,  ib.  Their  niau> 
ner  of  sepultare,  163.  The  Athenians  for- 
bid tlieut  to  set  foot  ou  their  territories, 
'196.  Thry  are  united  to  the  Atheuiaus  by 
Phocion,  iii,  68. 
iVfegurte,  iu  Macedonia,  ii.  8. 
Mtgeltut  and  FhcrUtut  migrate  iron 
EIca  to  Agrigeatum,  which  had  been  ruin- 
ed by  the  Carthaginiaiu  during  the  Athe- 
nian war,  li.  45. 

MegittoHut  marriea  the  mother  of  Cleo- 
menes,  iii.  157.  Taken  prisoner  by  Aratui, 
504. 

Melancholy,  Aristotle  observes  that  pcr- 
«ons  of  genius  have  something  of  it,  ii.  8^. 
AfeJaui/tpw,  son  ef  Theseus  by  Pcre- 
£uiue,  i.  AS. 

Mttanopiu  the  orator,  iii.  Hio. 
Aftlautus,  iii.  465. 

Mclanthitti,  the  elegiac  poet,  ii.  153. 
AteUmthut  of   Sicyou,    the    celebrated 
jiaiii'er,  iii.  483,  n. 

Mtlauthiiu,  what  he  said  in  praise  of 
Fbuciun's  wife  to  a  player,  iii.  71. 

Melat,  river,  navigable  fruoi  its  source, 
ii.  130.  Swells  about  the  snin.uer  solstice 
like  the  Nile,  and  produces  the  same 
plants,  ib. 

Melcager,  Theseus  assists  hiio  iu  killing 
the  Calydoniau  boar,  i.  53. 
MctUxjea ,  i.  494. 

Mtlictrtet,  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of 
bin,  i.  o6. 

Mctitipfidat,  ii.  333. 

Melians,  the  philosopher,  Tliemistocles 

studies  uisrier  him,  i.  813. Admiral  of 

^>alnos,  beats  the  Athenians,  i.  'i9t.     But 
i>  iilterwards  defeated  by  Pericles,  ib. 

.Vfciioju,  iuhabiiants  of  Alelos,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  Alcibiades  the  chief  cause  of 
the  slaughter  amongst  (hem;  yet  he  thinks 
be  does  the  island  great  lun|our  by  coha- 
biting with  one  of  iU  women,  \.  345.  hy- 
aander  re-estabiishe*  them,  ii.  95. 

Afetibi,  au  ^theuiaa  borui^gh,  i.  262. 


Mtlitta,  city  of,  ii.  129. 
Melitiu,  ii.  414. 
Slcllariii,  ii.  299. 
M'Uirtiu.     Sea  Im, 
Melon,  tiiie  of  the  associatei  of  Pelopida* 
iu  delivrring  Thebes,  i.  476. 

3femiiiiM,  Cains,  accuse*  the  two  L«- 

culli,  ii.  207,  iii.  187. Pompey's  sister'* 

husbai>d;  Pompey,  after  he  had  reduced 
Sicily  for  Sylla  left   him  gavernor  there, 

iii.    377. Pompey's  lieutcuaot,  killed 

in  battle  by  Sertoriu*,  ii.  306. 

MemnoH,  the  most  able  of  Darigs'a  ge* 
nerals,  ii.  461.  His  death,  ib.  He  wa* 
husband  of  Barsioe,  465. 

UetKfki;  one  «f  the  wonder*  of  £gypl^ 
ii.  \7i. 

Meuander,  one  of  the  Athenian  £*■>'* 
ral*  defeated  by  Lysander  at  iEgo*  PoU- 

mos,  i.  365. An  officer  lent  by  Mithri- 

dates  to  intercept  one  of  l^aeullus'a  con- 
voys,  ii.    186. Joined   in  comminioa 

with  Xicias,  ii.  t38.     His  fatal  ambitioa 

to  light,  839. Had  the  care  of  Ami- 

gonus's  baggage,  ii.  321.     Eumenes  bM 
an  opportunity  to  take   it,  and  forbear*, 

ib. Put  to  death   by  Alexander,  for 

deserting  a  fortress  of  which  be  had  th« 

command,  ii.  498. ^I'he   poet,  allude* 

to  Alexander  passing  through  the  Pain- 
pbjfliau  sea,  ii.  462. 

Menv,  aea-oScer  under  Sexto*   Pom, 
peius,  propose*  to  him  •  method  to  ma** 
the  world  hi*  own,  lii.  340. 
Slende,  castle  of,  ii.  288. 
Mendet,  iu  Egypt,  the  prince  of  it  *o> 
licit*  the  favour  of  Agesilaus,  ii.  367. 

Meatelida,  from  a  principle  of  envy, 
endeavour*  to  set  op  another  agaiaat  Epa« 
niinondas  aud  Pelopidas,  i.  491.  I*  fined 
by  the  Tliebaus,  ib. 

MenecrnUt,  an  officer  in  the  navy  of 
Sextus  Poinpeiiu,  iii.  339.— —The  phy. 
siciao,   assumes  the   surname  of  iupitcr, 

ii.  352. The  historian,  i.  56. 

Metudemut,  an  officer  of  tiir  bedefawa> 
ber  to  Lucullus,  saves  his  master  from  m 
attempt  of  Oltbacus  upon  his  life,  ii.  185^ 
Menelaut't  haven  in  Alrica;  Agrislina 
die*  there,  ii.  367. 

ileaeiaui,  brother  to  Ptolca/lo^y  «€ 
Egypt,  i*  defeated,  and  tmamttm  •• 
Demetriu*,  iii.  291. 

Menemaehia  and  Afg—  it  by  Klferi- 
dates  to  intercepts  RaaaBoawaf ;.  bnc 
their  troop*  are  aJa|o«  Badlf  enc  oif  by 
Adrianu*.  ii.  186. 

Mentaua  ilgr^n*  *■>■■■*  ^  *■£■■■ 
by  reciting  a  faUe  »dht  pnapi^  L  SX 

Mematkt*.  «w  af  Ite  ^^^  ■■^  •«« 
with  Tbeae«  ky^BaCa 
i.  30. 
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Mena,     Sec  A/cnni, 
Afeuinx,   an    island   xt   which    Mariui 
(oorhes  In  his  fliglit  lo  Africii,  ii   77. 

Afciiippui  ha>  ■  princlpti  command 
under  PcricIcK,  i.  i8S.— ^I'lic  Coriana  ■ 
rliclnriL'inn,  viMlcd  by  Cicrn),  ill.  Ml. 

Alnrrrui,  jon  of  Crron,  dfvo»c«  hlm- 
ifll  tn  death  fof  hit  country,  i.  487.  n. 
Mmon,  I'hidiui'i  jrlinlat,  ncciues  him, 

and   riudiaa  die*  in    p'i«un.    i.  X96. 

Coromandi  the  Thrualtan  horw  in  ihe 
riTsian  eipt-dilion,  iii.  454<  N.  464.  I'he 
iathrr  of  Thlhin,  ii.  7. 

Jifcntor,  brother  of  Memiion,  coe»  with 
Eunicnet  lo  Alexander,  when  ho  lux  a 
eeitain  coniptaini  lu  make,  ii.  3i:). 

Afmyllun  commands  the  garrison  which 
Aniipalcr  put  m  Alhrn%  ill.  77.  OfTrrs 
V'hociun  a  sum  of  luune^,  which  lie  re- 
futes. 7H. 

MerceJinui,  or  jl/ercfrfoiiiiu,  the  Ro- 
roan  intercalary  month  su  called,  i.  l-iX 
ii.  49. 

Aferchant,  hii  pra^e.^^lOn  hntiourable,  i. 
15B.     Solon  I'olliiws  it  some  time,  ib. 

Afercuiy,  hi<  statues,  i.  3J9.  Cimon 
permitted  to  erect  thrre  with  honourable 
}nsrri|<tinns,  nn  nrcixint  of  his  victory  in 
Tlirace,  ii.  IW,  Many  of  his  statues  de- 
faced in  one  night  at  Athens,  inx.  t'ur 
which  Alribiadrs  and  his  Iririids  are  ac- 
eated  of  taorilege,  ib.— — Of  .'Egcus's 
gate,  i.  45. 

Merofte,  dniichler  of  Erecllieus,  and 
mother  of  Dxdalut,  i,  30, 
Mervla.  See  Cnrnelim. 
Aftsnbatei,  Ihr  eiinucli,  »>on  of  Artiix- 
•rzct  at  dice  by  P.irysnlis,  and  unlered  lo 
ke  flayed  alive,  for  having  cut  oil'  the  head 
and  hand  of  Cymt,  iii.  4(=4. 

Jlfesnlabt$,  niallieniuiical  instruoieiitt, 
i.  .SI.1. 

Jifafttpotamia.      See  C^'ffSjUj. 

Meuala,  father  of  Valeria  ihe  wife  of 

Sylla,   ii.   144. Coiiiniu,   a  friend  of 

Castiut  and  Brutns,  fights  in  Ihe  right 
wing  of  Iheir  army  til  I'hilippi,  iii  4)0,' 
His  generous  answer  to  Augustus,  4-11. 
— — Consul  with  Unmitiiis,  li.  416. 

Afruaiiu,  or  Meacnt,  in  Sicily,  i,  346, 
S50. 

J[ftuiipuan,  i.  MS. 

Atcuent  in  reluponne.<ui,  the  fertility 
o(  the  lands  about  it,  i.  104,  li.  S(i4.  Re- 
established by  Epaminoudas,  ib.  Freed 
from  the  tyrant  Nabis  by  I'hilopixnien, 
i.  5fl4. 

Meumgrr,  ■  singular  accident  happens 
to  one,  ill.  7f . 

Afntrhu  Fiani,  iii.  648. 
Jifrtagtin  continues  the  building  of  the 
I'urthrnnn,  which    bad    becu    begun    bjr 
Coroibuii,  i.  S81. 


MctxgitiiioH,  tli«  atootfa  10  called, i,  n 
ui.  K,r.  ft. 

Jifeliipontnnt,  i.  .IfS. 
JUaelta.      See  Cwci/ia  MftuUt, 
Milellus,   Qtiinliis.  hit   iovidmi  ih» 
vation     upon   Tibrnoa    Gracchus,  ii.  M 

Quiiilos,    ««hy   cnlird   Celc,    I7t). TV 

Chief  ponlifl^,  marries  his  daatttr  i 
Sylla,  ii.  J  1.5.  (lis  death,  m.' ?.— 
C'aius,cMllt  iipi-in  Sylla  to  declare  «b«a 
will  save,  mid  wliuin  destroy,  ii.  IH — 
Or,  as  Plutaicli  calls  bini.  MoUrn  Cm 
her,  givea  the  signal  for  Che  allacl  tfa 
CiCsar  in  I  lie  Keiiair-houtc,  in.  il — 
Quintus  C.-ccitius.  called  f>'mmU>fi»,  ■ 
general  in  tlir  war  against  JafarAo,  i 
47.  Tsitca  Marius  for  bia  liealcaaM,!] 
whom  he  is  aupplnitlrd,  ib.  H 
and  dignity  of  mind,  6?.  A  t«] 
his,    lb.      Baoished.     68.      Rerallel, 

Son    of    tlie    former,    ii.   7B. Hi 

invitts  Ponipey  to  his  assistanre,  iii.S» 
Kefusrs  the  cliallrnge  of  Seiluriiu.ii. 91 
Plutarch's  observation  upon  tbal  laM 
ib.  Lays  sie'ge  to  the  city  of  La^obs. 
but  is  forced  to  raise  it,  ib.  It  wtwaM 
near  Sdguiitnra,  30e.  This  inswrit  •• 
Romans  with  sqcIi  fury,  that  they  |a«l>« 
victory,  ib.  Fromisea  a  hundred  tdM 
and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  Mtte 
nan  that  should  kill  ScTtOfins,  500  Ba 
vanity  upon  an  ad  ramage  gained  of  {■^ 
torius,    lb       Grows    Inxorions  as  k  i^ 

vaiiccs  in  years,    3'j8. Crttitw.  1 1* 

tion  of  the  foriBcr,  ii.  59*.  6e<«)(«>'* 
pirates  in  one  of  ilir  towns  nf  CMU.  * 
Pompcy  commands  him  lo   ticsi*.  at  k« 

refuses,   333. .Ycpos,    tribune  <i  *• 

po'ple  iii.  101.  Opputes  Caaar'ispmil 
Ihe  treasury  at  R«me,  ^69.  \  deem)' 
prupusrd,  and  the  nicuns  be  used  l»  (• 
it  passed,  104.  Disappointed  bv  C» 
ib.  His  behaviour  tn  Cicero.  «*.— 
Scipio,  iii.  2.W.  Pallier-iii-Uw  to  PoBfrj, 
li.  418.     See  Seipio. 

Mtleereletchte,  ii,  24<. 
Mtlhme,  111.  48S. 
Mtthydrmm,  iii,  155. 
McliUm  Ihe  tribune, 
tius,    i.  3l\.     Sets    up 
Vahius  Maxirous,  ib. 

Metecia,  a  festival  instituted  by  Ttaa 
sens  in  rrraembrance  of  ilie  peopi<  ^ 
Attica  moving  to  Alliens,  i.  i4, 

Afclon  Ihe  attrotogrr,  lo  pr^rnl 
son's  going  upon  Die  Sicilian  eipedi 
burns  his  own  houte,  i.  346,  ,;.  jjj. 
The  Tarentine,  feigns  himselt  dnaUt, 
excite  the  aiteuUuu  of  ihc  Taresli 
when  he  wanted  to  dissuade  them 
calling  in  Pytrhus,  li.  18. 

Mtmblus   a    plnycr    aod     favonrite 
Sylln.  ii.  1<9.     Ihe  Aihraian,  ii.  IW. 
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tfetndvnu,  conniellor  to  Hithridates, 
mod  lionoured  with  the  title  of  hi>  father 
ii.  191.     Pat  to  death  by  him  for  want  of 
fidelity  in  an  erobauy  to  Tigraoea,  ib. 
Metrm,  ii.  49S. 

Micion  commands  a  party  of  Macedo- 
nians, iii.  75.  Is  defeated  and  killed  by 
Fbocion,  ib.— The  Athenian,  opposes 
Aratos,  iii.  504. 

Micipia  sends  the  Romans  •  supply  of 

com   by  way    of   compliment    to  Cains 

Gracchus,  and  his  ambassadors  are  turned 

out  of  the  senate,  ii.  448,  4£|. 

Midas,  ii.  4ul. 

Afiiiua,  an  Athenian  exile,  begs  Sylla 

to  spare  the  city,  ii.   ItS. Demusthe- 

ncs  drops  his  accusation  against  him  for 
a  sum  of  money,  iii.  itS. 

Mieza,  Aristotle  erects  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy there  for  the  people  of  Stagira, 
ii.538. 

Milan  taken  by  the  Ramans,  i.  509. 
What  passed  between  the  people  and  Au- 
gustus Cassar,  ii.  53. 

Afiietiacs,  obscene  compositions  ef  Aris- 
tides,  ii.  S8S. 

MiUtut,  ii.  459,  the  people  at  war  with 
those  of  Samos,  ii.  68. 

iiiUtary  tribunes,  elected  for  a  time  by 
the  Ramans  instead  of  consuls,  i,  XS7. 
Their  number,  ib. 

ililo,  detached  by  Fcrseus  to  oppose 
Scipio  Nasica  in  his  attempting  an  en- 
trance by  the  moaotuins,   i.  445. A 

candidate  for  the  consulship,  ii.  396. — — 
Annius,  the  tribune,  seizes  and  kills  Clo- 
dius,  iii.  t66.    Defended  by  Cicero,  ib. 

Miliai  of  Thcssaly,  a  diviner,  and  friend 
of  Dion,  iii.  39t. 

M'tUiadtt,  the  first  in  dignity  and  au- 
thority of  the  ten  Athenian  generals  at 
Alarathon,  i.  539.  The  oUtc  crown  de- 
nied him  after  his  victory,  ii.  150.  The 
father  of  Cimon,  153.  His  trophy  excites 
tb«  emulation  of  Themistocles,  i.  tl4. 
Is  fined,  and  dies  in  prison,  ii.  153. 

Aftita,  the  favourite  concubine  of  Cyrus 
the  younger,  is  called  Aspasia.  See 
Aipatim,  i.  S9t. 

MimaUtmtt,  the  Bacchanals  so  called, 
ii.  447. 

JIftna,  the  value  of  it  increased  by 
Solon,  i.  168. 

Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  iii. 
3.57,  Defeated  by  Alcibiades,  and  slain, 
358. 

Miidt,  great  minds  productive  of  great 
vices  as  well  as  great  virtues,  i.  368. 

MtNenia  the  Sylfonian,  i.  1(12.  QptUetit, 
107.  The  itmion,  ii.  33.  .She  i nmi— 
nicates  to  Pericles  a  remedy  in  a  dieaa, 
i.  )I82.  Her  peplum  or  veil,  iii.  tV. 
The  golden  statue  of  her  made  hf  Ptw 
dias,  i.  <8t.  Her  image  broogkc  fcaa 
Troy,  ib.    Her  tem|>le  at  Aibeas 


Partheiioa,  i.  381.    Her  temple  at  Sparta, 
called  Chaleiaeeut,  iii.  It4. 

Uiaet,  gold  mines  belonging  to  the 
lliasians,  ii.  163.  Silver  Minei  at  LaiH 
rium.    See  Lauriiias. 

itXinoa,  ii.  tiS. 

Jtfiaos  demands  tribute  of  the  Atlie- 
nians,  on  account  of  his  son  Androgen* 
having  been  killed  in  Attica,  i.  48.  What 
that  tribute  was,  ib.  Two  of  that  name 
kings  of  Crete,  47,  a.  Why  abased  by 
the  dramatic  poets  at  Athens,  ib. 

Minotaur,  the  Cretan  monitar,  L  49. 
Slain  by  Theseus,  50. 

Alintunut,  Marias  lurks  in  the  marshe* 
near  it,  but  is  taken  and  brought  before  tb* 
magistrates  of  Oat  place,  ii.  75. 

MiHutiui,  Coins,  i.  189.-^I.ucias, 
Fabius  Maxima*  appoints  him  his  general 
oi  horse,  i.  307.  His  vanity  and  '  prv- 
samptioo,  308.  Gains  some  advantage  of 
Hannibal  in  the  absence  of  Fabius,  31 1. 
Persuades  the  people  to  give  him  equal 
authority  with  the  dictator,  lb.  Is  worsted 
by  Hannibal,  and  seasonably  relieved  bf 
Fabius,  315.  His  submission  and  speech 
to  Fabios,  ib.^— Marcus,  one  of  the  first 

qnsestors,  i.  198. ^Tbermus,  tribune  of 

the  people,  iii.  105. 

Miractet,  Plutarch's  opinion  of  then, 
i.  X4I.     See  Prw^gies. 

Mirron,  concave  ones,  by  which  th* 
fir*  of  Vesta  was  to  be  rekindled,  i.  136. 

Miifortunet,  in  what  cases  a  trio),  i.  S19. 

Afitenum,  Marius's  villa  there,  i.  549. 

Mithna,  or  Mitkra,  the  i 
under  that  name  by  the  Peraians,  it : 

Alithridata,  king  of  Pontoa^  tslhasi 
strength  after  his  defeats^  and  Locoac*  a 
formidable  enemy  lo  Ifae  Rooskcs^  iL  & 
Mariui  endeavours  le  psovoke  hn  la  de- 
clare war,  69.  A  war  caaae^  aad  Syiia  in 
appointed  to  the  coaaaod  ia  iib  Iti.  Be 
interview  and  paaoe  wink  Syl^  iSaL  Be- 
fora  this  he  bad  caaaed  a 
fifty  thousand  Wnmaii  w  ka  i 
Asia  in  one  day,  ill. 
and  shots  himglf  iv  ia  Roaa^  ITS. 
Taught  by  eipiiaarg  satas  as  3><»ue 

with  apleadjd  ■■a,,  inL  Knaas  a>  *a- 
priae  Cvacmb  ITX.  JaasK  w  aa  i<3»- 
rotioiia  Ikc^  iB  aaOTiaaiB  xa  cx=tvc.  v 
seaice  aha  tma.aaa-  aott  »  m  loiioed 
to  ictof^k  X,  1T!&.  Za^si  ziK  ^cnar-^- 
mkr  mt  a  an  »  ^bib  :ia  c»=ue.  it^ 
WaaU  kaac  ki^  ansa  >«  Ijc-ki  a.  imi 
WM  ikr  awoa^  M  na  ^hhs  mni^is^  jm- 

V*«*»    Bbl  Ofr. 
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Mcnei.     Sfc  Afcnai 
Afcninx,    nn    Ulanil    «t   wliicli    Mariiit 
|oiirlic«  in  his  lllelit  to  Africn,  ii.  77. 
Aftiiippnt    li«»    »     prmcip»l    comnjiiiid 

under  Pcritlcn,  i.  !f83. The   Carian,  n 

ihcloritimi,  viiitcd  by  Cieeru,  iii.  »11. 

Mrnirrmt,  wn  of  Crcon,  devolcs  hira- 
wlf  1"  death  for  bis  country,  i.  487.  n. 
Afrnon,  Phidias's  whular,  nccusci  him, 

■nd   Pbidiai  dic«  in    p'i>un,    I.   V96. 

Commandt  the  Theuilian  hoise  ii>  the 
rorsiaii  cipL'dilion,  iii.  4jl,  ri.  -161.  The 
father  of  Phlhia,  ii.  7. 

Mentnr,  brother  of  Bfcmnon,  eo«»  with 
Eumcnes  to  Aletonder,  when  he  liaj  • 
certain  ooniplaini  to  innlie,  ii.  31.^. 

Afrnytlut  commands  the  gam&un  which 
yVntipater  pui  in  Alhcn«,  iii.  77.  Offers 
Phocinn  a  >um  of  oiooey,  which  lie  te- 
fo»c».  711. 

Mrreeilinut,  or  Afercedoniui,  Ihe  Ro- 
man intercalary  montli  fu  called,  i.  iiX 
ii.  49. 

Merchant,  hi>  profewion  bniinurahle,  i, 
158.     Solon  follows  It  sniue  time,  ili. 

Afercuij,  bis  statue*,  i.  .'W.i.  Cimon 
permitted  to  erect  tliree  «ith  honourable 
inscrivtmiiA,  on  arcount  uf  bis  victory  in 
Thrace,  ii.  ISli,  Muny  of  hn  statues  de- 
faced in  one  night  at  Athens,  SOr.  For 
which  Alrtbiadts  and  Ins  friends  are  ac- 
cused of  tacrilej^e,  ib,— — 0(  .'Egcus's 
{(ate,  i.  45. 

A/rriffir,  dauchter  of  Erecllieus,  and 
mother  of  Dirrialus,  i.  oO. 
MtniUi.  See  CfrncHui. 
Afrsnbotft,  the  eiinucli,  won  of  Art.ix- 
crxea  at  dice  by  Pjrysalis,  and  ordered  to 
be  Aiiycd  alive,  for  liavina;cut  olTtlie  bead 
and  hand  of  Cyras,  iii.  404. 

Atciolabu,  niatbemailcal  instruments, 
i.  .^13. 

Jlfoaopnlamia.     See  Cranus. 

Meuala,  fntber  of  Valeria  the  wife  of 

Sylla,   li.   144. rorimiu,   a  friend  of 

Cassius  and  liniiiis,  fights  in  the  right 
wing  of  their  ariiiy  nt  PbilippI,  iii  410. 
His   generous    answer  I"    Augustus,    4U. 

Consul  with  Doniitius,  li.  'H6. 

Meuana,  ur  Mttiene,  lu  Sicily,  i,  546. 
S50. 

Afeitnpiaiu,  i.  SOS. 

A/n*etie  in  I'cluponncsus,  the  fertility 
cl  tlio  lands  about  il,  i.  104.  ii.  S64.  Re- 
ftslablished  by  Epaiuinoudns,  ib.  Freed 
from  the. tyrant  Nabia  by  tbiloptrmeii, 
iS64. 

Meurnfcr,  a  singular  accident  happens 
to  one,  ill.  7i. 

Afenriyu  t'Umtt,  iii.  M8. 
Afrtagenn  continues  the  building  of  the 
Parthenon,  which    bad    been    bc^uu    by 
Ceitkbus,  i.  nu 


Afctngltiiiaa,  ibc  tuonih  ao  called 
iii.  a.'57,  «. 

A^eiiifM<ntHi<i»  i.  Sis. 
MctcUa.      See  C^cilU  ifcl 
Alcieltus,  Quiiiius,  hit    invidiov) 
vaiion    upon  Tiberina    Uracchm. 
Quiiilus,    why  called    Crlf,    170, 
Chief    poniilf,    n»rrie*     his    d«a| 
Sylla,    il,     115.       Hi>    deelk,   iii. 
CaiuB,  calls  upon  Sylla  to  declare  i 
will  save,  and  wlioai  destroy,  ii.  % 
Or,  as  Plutarch   calls   him.   Mi 
htT,  gives  the   atgisat    fur    the  att 
C;riar    m   the    aenatr-houte.   iii. 
Quinlus    Cxcilius,    called    A'ask 
general    in    llie    war   ngainvl   Ju| 
47.     Takes    Mariu*    fur  hit  lirul 
whom  he   is  supplanted,  ib.      Hm 
and   dignity  of   mind,   <»?.      A 
his,    ib.      Banished,     fiS.      Recalled 
— — Son    of   the    fiirnier,    it.    78. — 
invitts  Ponipcy  tu  liia    aasitlaucv,    iti 
Refuses  the  challenge  of  Serloria 
Plutarch's  obserration     u|h>u   tb 
ib.      Lays  tiejre  to  the  city    of  I 
but  is  forced    to  raise  it.  ib.      la 
near  Sii;;untum,    HOA.      This   in 
Rnniuns  oitb  such  fury,  that  theyi 
virtiiry,  ib.      Proini!>ct   a    handn 
and   Iweuly  thousand  acres  of  la 
man  that  should  kill    Scrtorioa, 
Tanitv  upon  an    advantage 
torius,   lb      Crows    luxoriov 

vaiices  in  years,    S'.'8. Cn 

lion  of  the  former,  ii.  39«,  Benegi 
piralci  in  our  of  die  (owns  of  Crrtl 
Punipey  cuminaiids  him  to  dcsial.  «a 

refuses,   393. Ktpos.    (ribuac 

pe.tple  iii.  101.      Oppuavt  Cm— I'M 
Ihe  treasury  at  R«mr,  «69.     A  4 
proposed,  and  Ihe  means  be  asM 
it   passed,  104.      Disappointed    I 
ib,      His    behaviour  to    Cicero.  I 
Sciftio,  iii.  S50.     Father-io-taw  to  I 
li.  418.     See  Sei^na. 
Mclttrelttchie,  li.  S4?. 
Afrtkone,  iii.  48f . 
Afti'iyt/riam,  iii,  ISS. 
AfctiUus  the  tribune,  kinsman  II 
tius,    i.  .')11.     Sets    up    MuoDliua 
Vabius  Maximus,  ib. 

MUcccin,   a  festival  inslititte4 
seus  in    remembrance    of    the    M 
Attica  moving  to  .Vilunt,  i.  M. 

Atflm  the  astrologer,  to  pr 
son's  going  upon  the  Sicilian  csfl 
burns  bis  own  house,  i.  546,  ii.  t 
The  Tarenline,  feigns  himsell  dM 
escite  the  attention  of  Ibc  Tati 
when  he  warned  tu  dissuade 
callmr;  in  Pytrhos,  li.  18. 

Atetnliiui  a    player   umI    fan 
Sylla,  II.  1*9.    TJie  Alheoiin,  u 


■ES  tQ^ 


ii.  191.    Pie  B 
CdcorriBi 
JMitna,s.«K. 

J<Wii»  L       II      f    »  : 
bUbs,  b.  TS.    Is  < 

Phodoa.  ik lie 

Antiu,  SL  SOL 

aCdpaKsi*  Ike 
com  by  wmy   W 
GracdiVi  aaa  hn  3 
oat  of  the  WBMr, 
ATkIm,  ii.  4dl. 

jl/ii<ui, 

toipiie  the  car.  ■.  US. Z 

nei  drop!  ha  t 

•  sum  of  aooej.  la.  ZCSl 

JMiiaa,  .4ratal]e  cnen  >  saoK  jf  ; 
lowphy  there  far  the  pea^uc  af  iai| 
ii.538. 

Mita  taken  br  the 
Whet  puKd  htfceelhe ; 
gustos  Ccur,  iL  5SL 

tliiaiaet,  obsceae 
tides,  ii.  tSS. 

NiUtta.  ii.  419.  the 
those  of  Sums,  k.  M. 

JfUileiyt 
the  Raeuns  iaitead  ef  cz^ua   -  SST. 
Tlieir  naaber,  ih.  .. »  _ 

JIU^  delaiAed   br  Pcskib  u   unR        Jf  r 
Scipio  Kesica   ia  ha  isrciECiic  ■!  Or     iin*  ir  T.giK  «^  -g  ai  ■———'-»    .    :x. 

tmwe  by  the  ii«-niw    ^  -He; i,        Kw—imis.  a.  c^  ^■s.^Bit....J<!'. 

candidate  be  the  rami  war;.,  i.  S-^— ^        itusmim.  tuxac  .  '•iIa  teen.  .  -»(• 
Aonios,  the  thbnae,  icsa  asit  L^Jt  Co.'         XilunK  ir  iCami.  tx  mm  ■eisjijiwu 
dius,  iii.  166.     Defcaaeii  vt  Ciae-K  Js-  uimr  tax  uor  ir  l«  ?raa^   :.  JS. 

S(i2l«s  of  Theaaly,  a  e.-raer^  lau  zrieiu         iSlrtuma.    ^'■y    «    f-^na.    saan 
of  Dion,  iii.  d9t.  >n>n^Ri  atrr  ui  ie«ai.  ac   xvcbms  i. 

HiUmi^  the  int  b  &ftin  not  «»■  juiaiiaBiis  oesn  -n  te  li— i  i  •,  ^ 
tbority  of  the  lea  Aucsaa  ^Bteau  c  jCiriu;  oibsnvji  «  wr^w  u>  •.  vw 
Alarathoa.  i.  M9.  Ti*  -.iLie  irvn.  i»-  =ijm  sik  ».  »  av  ^br.  af  91  jt  t 
Died  hia  after  his  lioarr.  a.  ij*.  Tie  imwaiBi  u  la>  1 
father  of  Ciaan,  tM.  Hji  :n)ii7  essm  niBwev  an 
tbc  eaalaiioo  of  Thraigm  »%.' -  tifk.  jim  liu  k  1 
Is  fined,  tad  diea  ia  fiina,  a.  1x1  11(7  noiMaic 

Ifiit^  tha  faaaarire  eseetsna  uTCTna     Aia  a   mm  tar    il      

the  ynnapr,   ia   caJcrf    AijMia.    'ss     oul    aum   uair-.t     in     n    >UKa. 
■^fl^'i-  *9«-  ?m,pr  jj    -a.^ra«  'St^    a    i« 

IfiweWsag,  the  IWrhaiia'e  as,  ail<et..     iia  rrvma  »••  •aeriwt  i^  i-  laaaib 


il.  447. 


vtti  aiiimiitt  a-ar.  rt.      Aars« 


Mia^    the   niae  af  a  iunaani  ej  i>rac  -.;«eib   m.     sKsuaa 

Solon,  i.  168.  moiu  lasx  ul  t t   a>> 

Jfinfenu,    the   Spara^    atmn.,    iu  «ar«  a  n«  wm  aaq.  aus  >r   s  ve    •* 

35r.    Defeated  by  ^1n*ai  in.  «m  nam,  ii  lelaniuMi  r.    r>      Z»«    Lr  .^^.T* 

MmA,  great  aiaas  piadsct.Te 'Y  poc  «  uuit  jait  mm.  ima  «.  _v..^,«    .^ 

TieBiw««llasg>ntnrtae..i.  ML  m  ■M' mrat  ve  t^  U^  m>.'^,».  0m. 

.  J^T*^^*""^'*- '  *     *''''*=*  »*«»«e;5*t     '**-,»  ••.^a^ 

•        "•"■-*  «i- «•    Saccaam-  «n >s  ic  »«t  »  Mak.  ::er     }•.««*. 

mcaletloPeiicIa  a  icaedy  •  a  ^tmm.  aia^a^aa  r«>w«  a«t     fiasia-ia  l3 

The  goMea  M«aa  af  het  mute  by  t\i-  mam-i 

diM.  i.  nt.    Bet  -  ■  ^- 

Ttoyjib.    Uwt 


■»•  af  het  aa^e  by  Pki-    amaii    %nunaa  •ofe.  avwv  sa*  JtarK. 
-    Het  MBfc  bsaagbt  fraia    «*■»  iwr  jBawis.  *ai» « 'aiau  a^. 
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ib.  and  908.  Hit  sariog  upun  it,  ih. 
Shirt  up  in  liij  c«mp  bv  J'ompejr,  ii.  S96. 
Hit  drram,  ib.  Ii  drlfatfi!,  and  lliri  with 
onijr  three  fricndi,  997.  Tlir  fideiily  •iid 
amicn  of  hin  coiiculiine  lirpoemlia,  ib. 
Delivrm  poiion  to  each  of  lii»  frirml*,  ib. 
Hi>  ntemoirs,  niid  letters  bel«rcei>  him  mid 

Moniroa,  400.       Hia  doth,   404. Sun 

01  Ariobnrunci,  whnt  paueri  between  hiin 

and  Deroeiriut,  iii.  Sa.V Tiie  Barthian, 

lii>  adrice  (u  Antony,  iii.  SM},  Sbi. 

Rrwardrd  by  Arl»«cr«e»  for  mounding 
Cjmt,  ill.  461.     I'ul  to  death  lor  claimin;; 

the  honour  of  what  he  had  done,  46i. 

A  IMtire  of  Pontttt,  Uiii;h»  at  Galba'i  wi- 
(Imrd  fuce  and  bald  head,  iii.  sti.  It 
fmt  (D  death  tty  Galba,  MS.  King  of 

Commagene,  iii,  339. 

AfMrobmrma,  lent  hy  Tigranei  agaiiial 
LuchIIus  ii.  196.     Ii  killed  in  baillc,  ib. 

J/il^M/itiaatct,  nephew  tu  Xeries,  hit 
aajing  to  Ueniarattia  upon  hit  anihitiun  to 
wear  a  dindcMi),  find  tu  be  carried  in  pomp 
thtongh  Satdii,  i    tM. 

Miii/lme,  i.  (ilia,  ii.  4,H.S. 

itili/Unttitui  punished  by  Luciillut  for 
(•aeinf!  joineil  Muriui'i  party,  ii.  IM. 

Miumtheut,  ■  friend  of  Anilus,  iii.  478. 

Aftwmon.     Svc  Artoterm. 

MntiicUi,  the  Aihunian  architect,  five 
jean  in  finishing  Iha  portico  of  the  ciladal, 
L««». 

Mnoiphiliit,  Theniittoclet'a  preceptor 
in  political  liiuwledge,  i.  212. 

j\fnf$iplntema,  Tlirinialocle)*t  daaghlrr 
deruled  10  C'ybcle,  by  the  diicctiun  of  thai 
goditna.  i.  t'M. 

J#il(alAriit,  tlie  notice  taken  of  bim  by 
ffomer,  ii.  >.V>. 

Afnutm,  one  of  Ciinon'l  laittrevtea,  it, 
I*  J. 

AfaitUf,  the  ornaiocnt  of  the  fair  »t, 
J.  IM. 

Afoti;  Apollnniut,  Cicero  and  Cxtar 
attend  lii>  lecturei  at  Uhude*.  Si-o  Apai- 
ttmhta. 

Maloninut  ii.  9,  e(  jej. 

At'il'Vaut  an  Athenian  general,  iii.  lS7. 

Halpaida,  »n  Ainamn,  i.  61. 

Holut,  river,  11.  1S7,  KB. 

Mtaarchi,,  Sulon't  dislike  and  refutal  of 
that  aiitlmnty,  i.  I6tf.  An  enemy  la  elo- 
q'.iencCf  wlacii  IK  befriended  by  democracy, 
188,  n.  Cnit  oft'  and  delected  by  iha  Ho- 
mam,  ii.  ^i, 

MoHaa,  a  Parthian  nobleman,  reroiti 
to  Antony,  but  won  dctertt  him,  iii.  346. 

Mmiciii,  her  temple  1.  B.'l,  j63. 

Money  of  the  ancient  Rnmant  bad  the 
impreiiion  of  an  o«,  »heep,  Ate.  i.  197. 

Called  the  itifcwt  "/  Aiiimrw,  iii.  175. 

Grecian,   why  itanipcd  wnli   the  figure  of 

an  OS,    I.  3t Gold  and    silver  money 

prohibited  by  Lyourfui,  and   heavy   Iron 


money  introrlaced,  i.  ]04.  GaM  M 
silver,  Mrhrn  brouKhl  in  ttfinK  piwak 
roin  of  Sparia,  ^■i%  The  xarot;  «/ c« 
Athens  in  the  liiuc  ol  Sulon,  17;.^-<w 
Biiftcry. 

Mmiase  refuses  all  ilw  oAnaaf  Hdr 
datet,  ext:r|>t  that  of  mama(e,  n  IC. 
Livri  nnliappy,  ib.  Aitamptt  to  tiia(a» 
telf  in  Iwr  diadem,  and  it  break,  Itt 
AfoHih  intercalary,  Soc  A/aanria* 
MifHtht  ;  the  Roman,  whence  Dial' 
I4.V  Uo  not  aniwrr  to  the  Gmaa 
moiitha,  ib.  Nnma  ad<lt  two  to  iK*  Im» 
dnr,  ib.  The  irregularity  o<  the  Oms. 
4*4,  n. 

Monumtmt;    the    eu*Iom   of 
opon  them  rery  ancaetii,  11.  iM. 

Mxm.      Sre    Eeliftt. 
a  goddeu,  it,    t\H. 

Mtom  tliree  aeea  at  Ariniam  •  m 
tine,  before  ilie  de-feat  of  lhe(M*>} 
Flaiuiniiu,  1.  SOS. 

Af'iriua,  rirvr,  ii    tTT. 
U.tther  Earth,      See  l*Ma. 
Mttliert,    what    gartdeaaca  M  e*i  > 
btO,  a. 

M<Mman||r.  Ui«5  tune  allowed  fcr  * « 
Rome.  I.  iSr,  aiirl  at  Sparta,  lia 

JfaiiNiaiaa,  what  the  iieicKtof  lb<t%tai 
ii.  449, 

Ar»riii,  wife  to  I'ompey.  faltt  l«knM 
wbile  he  is  upmi  tin  .Asiatic  eipe^iiaaa 
398.      He  di*orfe«  her,   ib. 

Malbenit,  Sylla'a  face  coapairri  •>  • 
mulberry  itrewed  o»rr  wii!i  meal,  a.  II* 

>l«(r»,  Uurius'i  toliJiers  so  oJW  *» 
.lliiriiti'j  mwies^ 

SlnntMiut.  Lariua.  who  ttMrarrfO*- 
rinlh,  prevriii.  the  defacing  ot  ftfip 
nien't  inonumenl,  Ihuu^  maoal  to  a 
form  by  one  «(  ilie  Uoinain,  1.  .t7J.  6«» 
the  lurname  of  Acbaicns,  n.  45—1* 
lieutenant  uf  Ctoi,»»,  defealeO  by  tfr 

cut,  li.  tJO. Coin»,  iL  11!|. 

MaH«liui  I'ianrua  g,.e»   over  to  AMNJt 

iii.   Ml. Cato't    friend,  ni     «i,  tft 

The  differeoec  bctwerii  him  andCain.tK 
They  are  reconciled  ih. 

AIuii</u,  a  city  m  Spain,  iii.  «5.  B«* 
near  iit  wallt  between  CV»ai  aitd  lb*  mi 
01  Ponipi'V,  lb. 

AaudiM,  the  name  of  the  dhch  Mt« 
almut  the  pluce  where  Itunte  «a>  rrc«A 
i.  79. 

JUNuue'iia,  Epimeoidca  foreteb  tUi  M 
fort  would  one  day  contribute  lo  tlie  •*» 
riet  of  Athens,  1.  t6.i.  iii.  y^^  77^  „i  ^ 
aiimjcAioii.  (he  raoath  to  called,  it  Mk 
JHiuivckus,  i.  62. 

Marcnu  commands  the  left  mint  •  f  V 
la'a  army  in  the  battle  wirb    '  -««r 

Chxronoa,    li.     t»7. He  -jj, 

Lucollot's   lieufenaot,    blotla  uji  *• 

city  of  AniDus,  ii.  183.      Fursaea  aad  4t? 
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feats,  Tigraaet,   StI- Chosen  consul 

with  Silauus,  iii.  tSO.-^— Lucius,  accused 
of  bribery  b;  Cato,  iii.  101,  Is  act^uilted, 
4b.  Behaves  in  a  rety  tespeetful  uiauoer 
toCato,  J  01. 

Murcui,  iii.  533, 

Mttse  of  Silence,  called  foCiM,  L  133. 

MuKum,  i.  56. 

itiuet,  their  temple,  ii.  128. 

Uutic  allied  to  war,  i.  117.  The  Lace- 
dxiuoniau  music,  ib. 

Muthoi,  Demetrius,  so  called  by  Denw 
chares,  iii.  299. 

Afnliaaui,  general  of  the  army  in  8y- 
ria,  when  Oalba  is  declared  ea|>eror,  iii. 
W7. 

Mutina  surrendered  by  Brutus,  iii.  381. 

Afutiui,  or  JIfuciiu.  why  called  Scfiw/a, 
i.  203.  Attempts  to  kill  Porseaa,  ib.  Mis- 
takes, and  buras  olT  his  right  hand,  ib. 
— ^Fatber-iu-la«r  of  Marius,  ii.  72.  His 
bailiff  saves  young  Marius,  by  sending 
him  olT  in  a  load  of  beans,  ib. 'A.  re- 
tainer to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  made  tribune 

through  his  interest,  iii.  184. Scicvolo, 

the  lawyer,  ii.  S9,  iii.  187,  241. 

MgCttU,  i.  *5:y.     Battle  of,  i.  271. 

Mneeiueani,  a  colony  in  Africa,  ii.  295. 

MugdoMa,  ii.  17(1. 

Mylaua,  ii.  89. 

iWj/ra  and  MtxauKhut.  See  Menem- 
«Aw. 

Myroa,  the  person  who  managed  the 
charge  against  the  persons  called  atcrabU, 
in  the  case  of  Cyloo,  L  165. 

Mvracltt,  tbe  orator,  iii.  232. 

Myronidcs,  the  Athenian  orator  and 
•talesman,  i.  546. 

MyrrUntu,  a  borough  of  Attica,  ii. 
521,  n. 

MyrtilM,  cupbearer  to  Pyrrhus,  Gelon 
attempts  to  bring  him  into  a  plot  to  poison 
Ills  master,  but  he  discovers  the  plot  to 
Pyrrhus,  ii.  10. ^Tlie  historian,  i.  623. 

Myrto,  grand-daughter  of  Aristides,  i. 
564.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  married  her 
out  of  chailUP,  ib. 

Myrtle,  sacred  to  Venus,  i.  522. 

Myiia,  iii.  462. 

Myteria  of  Ceres,  iii.  77.  Mimicked 
by  Alcibiades,  i.  347.  Demetrius  ad- 
mitted to  them,  contrary  to  all  the  rules, 
iii.  299. 

MiiAn,  or  Muthm,  a  name  given  to 
Demetrius,  because  be  had  his  ImiuUi,  iii. 
«»9. 

At^iUne,  ii.  404. 


•BppI 


Mni,  a.city  given  to  Thcmistocles,  to 
pply  him 


I  with  meat,  i.  235. 


N. 


HABATHXAN,  Arabs,  Demettius  mucbes 


against  them,  and  brings  off  considecabW 
booty,  iii.  285. 

Nabit,  tyrant  of  Lacedemon,  aucptiset 
Mrssene,  i.  £05.  -But  flies  on  t<w  ^ff 
proah  of  Pbilopcemen,  ib.  At  war  with 
the  Rnmana  and  Achlpans,  606.  Slain  br 
the  i£tolians,  607, 

KttiU,  Agnon  the  Teiao  wears  silver  ««at 
in  his  shoes,  ii.  485. 

Kama  of  distinction  amongst  tbe  Credui 
add  Romans,  their  origin,  &e.  It  176,  303, 
378,  380,  ii.  43. 

Naphtha,  a  kind  of  bitunen  totmA  !• 
the  province  of  Babyh>n,  ii.  481.  Hov 
easily  it  catches  fire,  ib.    See  Medea, 

KapUt,  i,  509. 

Naraia,  i.  618.. 

ATarthosiiMi,  ii.  346. 

Hdsicm,  PabUoi^  why  an  enemy  to  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  iii.  191.  Insists  that 
the  consul  will  proceed  against  Tiberiui 
Gracchus  as  a  tyrant,  197.  Leads  a  partjf 
to  tbe  capitd  that  kills  Tiberius  Qraccliin^ 
ib.  The  senate  after  this,  send  him  am- 
bassador into  Asia,  because  he  is  bccoiae 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  people,  19a. 
He  dies  near  Pergamus,  ib.  S$e  &^m* 
AWro. 

A'aucrates,  the  orator,  persuades  tlw 
cities  of  Lycia  to  opposp  Brutus,  iii,  433, 

Nauplia,  ii.  37. 

A'auiitAcat,  Thesens's  pilot,  i.  50. 

A'oiM,  i.  50-  the  victory  of  Cbabriat 
and  Phocion  there,  iii,  60,  Colonised  by 
Pericles,  i.  279. 

Ktalea,  the  painter,  iii.  483,  aod  n. 
Endeavours  to  persuade  Arstus  from  de- 
stroying a  capital  paiotini;  of  a  tyrant,  ib. 

Kcandcr,  a  yoong  man  who  aatisted  in 
carrying  off  Pyrrhus  in  bis  infancy,  ii.  7. 

NeapolU,  part  of  Syracuse,  i.  5tti. 

Kearthus,  banished  Macedonia  by  Philiib 
but  afterwards  recalled  by  Alexander,  ii. 
500.     Alexander's  admiral.     Gives  Alex- 

ander  an  account  of  his  voyage,  509. 

The  Cretan,  uses  his  interest  with  Anti- 
gonus  to  save  Eomenes,  but  fails  in   cha 

attempt,  iiu  328. Tlie  Pythagorean,  L 

566. 

Kecramancy,  ii.  155. 

Kectunaba  rcvults  from  Tacbos,  iii. 
367.  Agesilaus  deserts  Tacbos,  and  serve* 
Nectanabis,  ib. 

Keleat,  the  Scepsian,  Tbeophiastu*  be- 
queaths to  him  bis  writings,  ii.  133. 

tlemea,lbe  courtesan,  i.  344. 

Kemean  Gamn      See  Oamet. 

Keochorm,  of  Halhutns,  kills  Lysander« 
ii.  108. 

Neoclet,  father  of  Tliemistoclcs,  i.  Si  1. 
Son  of  Tbemislocles,  L  236. 

A'eon,  the  Boeotian,  i.  453. 

Neoptalemut,  raised  t«  the  throne  by  the 
Molussians  when  they  revolted  from  Pyr> 
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rbu»,  ii.  T.  Pyrrhut  rclutni  and  atwciitei 
hiiiiin  the  gi'rerniiiciii,  10.  II«  agrrct,  or 
it  ta  pretended  tliai  lie  agtret,  to  t)i*  poison- 
iDg  of  Pynliuj,  ib.     Ii  killed  by  Pjrrliui, 

II. Captain  of  Aleiauder't  lift-guard; 

after  the  dcalli  of  tliat  prince,  endearuura 
to  IraMH  the  repnfkliaa  of  Eumencs,  li. 
3lt.     I>  defeated  aid  killed  by  Eumeaet, 

318. Father  of  Oljropiaj,  li.  •Mii. 

Son  of  Achilien,  iclllci  in  Epirnt,  and 
leat  :<in  of  kingt,  ii.  7. 

'^  '  d  b;  the  Troueniaiu 

u  ili<:ii  luK  mi  utixv,  i.  44.  Hi)  temple 
in  CatkUiia,  ii.  386.  Uii  tillci  uf  Aipha- 
Sut,  i.  63.  Gaitfclou,  ih.  The  £f  uotriaii. 
76.  IIi>  temple  at  Sparta,  iii.  149,  The- 
acDi  reputed  to  be  bii  ton,  i.  43. 

AVrw,  in  him  Antony'a  offspring  gain 
the  imperial  poxrer,  for  he  was  the  fifth  in 
dcKcnl  from  Antony,  iii.  375.  Hi)  gri;a( 
enormibet,  5'.'Z.  He  killf  his  mother,  and 
alUKMt  raioi  the  Roman  empire,  ib.  Hit 
ttge  apoo  being  informed  that  Galba  wai 
detlaied  emperur,  517.     Hu  death,   518. 

A'rriii,  the  moU  warlike  of  the  Belgz, 
defeated  b;  Cxur,  ill.  19. 

Kcttcn,  ill  time  of  tedilion,  infaoious 
by  Soton'i  law,  i.  173. 

A'ir<ra,  widow  of  Aleiandcr  of  Corinth, 
is  married  to  Demetrius,  and  Anligunus 
gels  the  citadel  of  Corinlb  from  her,  iii. 
486. 

Kicagfru,  of  Trtcicne,  make*  •  de- 
•Tee  lerjr  faTOurablc  to  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  Athenians,  who  retired 
thitber  upon  the  iuTasion  of  Xerxes,  i. 
<tO,— The  Mrsscuian,  a  secret  enemy 
10  Clcomenrf,  iii.   177. 

Kieauar,  tent  to  receive  Ennienes,  who 
was  deliveicd  up  by  the  Ar|^vraipide>,  li, 

St9, The  coroiuisiion  of  Mcnyllus   in 

Manychia,  given  him  by  Castaoder,  iii. 
88.  His  firm  dependence  ou  Phociun,  iii. 
80.  He  make*  an  attempt  upon  tbe  Pi- 
mis,  81. 

A'icfisrrNi,  greatgtindfallier  to  Plu- 
tarch, iii.  964. 

Kict,  in  Bitbynia,  i.  56. 

A'irCraliu,  the  poet,  the  contest  between 
bim  and  Aiitimachuj,  wh;cli  should  write 
the  best  poem  in  praise  of  Lysandcr.  ii. 
97. The  fnther  oi  Nicias,  ii.  tI9, 

A'icioi,  son  of  Niceratua,  li.  J 1 9. 
Younger  than  Pericles,  yet  often  his  col- 
league in  the  wars,  ib.  The  nubility  hope 
he  will  prove  A  barrier  againil  the  inso- 
lence of  Cleon,  ib.  He  is  equally  favour- 
ed by  the  people,  it).  Nolurally  timid 
and  cold-hearted,  ib.  Applies  his  wealth 
lu  the  .purposes  of  popularity,  parliriilarly 
in  public  ethibiti'itis,  ih.  Enliancbi«s  a 
alave  wliu  had  appeared  with  appUut*  in 
the  character  ol  Bacchus,  MO.  Hu  regu- 
latii'iii  with  respect  to  tbc  cburui  tiiit  wat 


sent  lu  ibc  tftle  itf  Dcloa  m  ^— n —  li 
Apt'llo,  ib.  Ue  conaccraica  a  fla  nti  i 
brasa.  and  a  pircc  ot  gntai.  Id  ifA 
ib.  Is  pivui  Id  a  degt«c  oi  aafcnltA 
1i\.  tlaa  aiWer  oiian  xatbcbalMfkrf 
Laurium,  ib.  Gives  meocy  BM  ■iJsti 
Ihuse  vri.o  dcMTvcd  U*  bovBty,  tat  a 
such  aa  niighl  b«  able  to  do  ktaknt,* 
Oo«s  seldiMu  lutu  ctamfaaj,  lad  |n*Bi 
to  be  for  crer  istcnt  apaa  ikc  kaaad 
tlie  state,  iti.  Ha  ntmnet  Bmn  tdk 
out  these  pretences  to  the  ftfU,ik.  Wt 
life  is  in  fan  a  life  of  gi«at  fm  alOK 
lb.  Wbca  he  taiic*  ibc  ceaBsaal  ■*> 
it  his  baataeu  tu  proceed  apoaaamfH 
tS3.  He  takes  Cytbcra,  aa  Uai  (rf 
situated  for  annoying  Laconia,  ik. 
vers  many  places  io  Th»»«,  tV 
himself  master  of  llic  isle  uf 
the  pert  of  Nisaea.  ib.  DcCeaA Ik llt|r 
ransiaut  and  CoriDiliiana,  ib.  Cbaaaa* 
lose  his  trophy,  ratber  than  lease  tmd 
bis  men  unburied.  ib.  Takes  ibe  bSB 
of  Thyrae.  The  affair  of  Pyloa  -4  th 
isle  uf  .Sphactctia  it  drawn  ooi  uaai» 
derable  length,  ib.  Cleon.  tbec»s«yif 
Niaas,  who  bad  prevented  a  pcaa  a^ 
the  Lacedxinoniaua,  now  raises  adaaw 
against  bim  about  tbe  buttncis  of  P;^ 
S«4.  Nicias  declares  be  will  (rtetypt 
nptuhim  the  conimand,  ib.  Otm  t^ 
raises  to  finish  the  expedition  ia  IMT 
days,and  perforins  bis  promise,  ttV  ^ 
ciaa  is  do  sooner  clear  of  Clean,  Ibn  Ai- 
cibades  begins  to  oppose  bim  kiliMate- 
nislralinu,  it6.  KeTertbelas  k  cfc- 
males  a  peace  with  the  Lac«dCaaMM> 
ib.  Alcibiadet  endearoun  taoMklkt 
two  iHiwtrs  again,  UtT.  Drawsthtl* 
cednuDiiiaji  ambassadors  from  Kloai  ^ 
false  promises,  and  makes  them  affia» 
prevaricate,  iiU.  Kicias  drsucs  t*  ki 
sent  tu  Sparta,  Io  adjust  tbe  natters  in  iic 
pule,  but  docs  nut  succeed  io  tbsl  na- 
niiuion,  ib.  Tlie  Aibenian*  enter  ••• 
alliance  with  tbe  Argires,  ManMonS 
and  Kleans,  !(S9.  Alctbiadea  is  ay|ii«*' 
ed  genetsi,  and  the  war  brcakfuit  ibak. 
ib.  The  quarrel  rises  so  high  bedrtcakV 
cias  and  Alcibiadea.  il,at  the  people  fr^ 
pose  tu  banish  ouc  of  tbrni  bv  tbe  o<li» 
ci<m,  lb.  Nicias  and  .Alcibiades  j«ia  •- 
terests,  and  (urn  the  ostracism  upon  Hj* 
pcibulus,  lb.  The  Algcsteans  aud  Lnn* 
tines  desire  the  Alhauians  to'  andctukt 
the  Sii-iliaii  ex|iedition,  S50.  NkUss  0^ 
poses  II,  hut  is  overiulcd  by  tbe  afta  af 
Alcibiades,  ib.  The  sanguine  and  *■■ 
hopes  of  the  Athenians,  ib  Tlioofk  Vt- 
cias  IS  appointed  general  along  wiib  Alo* 
blades  and  Lumachus.  he  still  jiratesO 
sgalust  the  war,  S3l.  Dcmostratuspn^ 
cures  a  decree  [hat  llie  gcuerula  shall  bate 
diicrelionary   powers,   ib.     Tba  «t«tJ(  << 
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Jupiter  Ainmnii  ii  C"ntullc<l,  mid  pivri  an 
aiu'>i(f(ious  uiiswcr,  ib.    Alhlir  tieiiuii*|rii 
ep>  unr,  nrr  niulilmcd,    Mfil,       Chhtt    ill 
urut.  C3i.     Ihc  ctillraguri  of  Kitiii»  nrr 
br  |»f(^f.-ctl1ll)^    ininicdialrlv  lo  iirtiou,  tnit 
he  uppoKt    ilirm    buili,  Y^?.     AlciliiiKlf* 
il  tuoii   called  lioitic  tu   Ukr  liii  trial,  X5.1. 
Tlterc  11  iiuw  nu  nidol  Nicia^S  delays,  lb. 
Tilt  At1ic-iiitfii%  take   a   >liifi  m  wlncli  wrr« 
.  thr  Sjrracuun  irf^utrn,  US.      Iii  llii>  ibe 
iracic  iif  Aoiniun    is  aupposcH  in   have   its 
•rc'ini|ili>hin«DI,    ih.       Tlioiiyh    I^diuiHliiit 
Ariiiaait  citllt-a|iur  lo  Niciai,  Nirias  has  tht: 
chlcl  ■utI.Mnty,  lb.      ilc   lay*  Mr^tc  fo  titc 
little  loMii  uf  ilybia,   and  dtiv>  nut  tiiie'it, 
tS4.      Kiiart   ilyccara,     ib.       lirawt    the 
fiyrracutaii    foi-ctt    to  ('uiiiaiia    by    strnta- 
^ni.  aud  ill  tlir  tficftji  liuie  acwt-v  llie  puru 
of  SyriK'iiae,    and    encaotpi  in    aii    advan 
te^ri'Us  Biiuatiun.  ib.      Attacks    milh  sunie 
aucrrts  ibr  ^yracnsani  on  ilirir  rrtuni,   ib. 
The  byatukans  cliuose    tlirrc  irfneraU,  iti' 
Head  III  tiiivtn,  and  eni|io«ier  ilirni   tu  act 
ftl    ftiicrtiuMi,   t^it,       Nicias    prcvt'ins  Ins 
KO(i|i>  /ii.ai   takiuK    thr  temple  ol   Jupitrr 
Olyntpiua,   ii>.      Winters  in  Nasu*.  a   city 
liCiMccii    byracuic  and   Caiaiui,    ib.     i'lie 
Syracu>ans  make  another  eiciiraion  at  ter 
•J  Catana,  lb.      Niciaa.  Mho  ii    a»  vigurous 
in  ekeciiiiiig  as    be  is  tlow  in  ivsulving,  re- 
lunu   lo   >Syr«cuac,  gains   the  jteniiMula   uf 
'i1ta|isas.    Mid    pet*  puMraxnn  ol  l.pi|julx, 
•b.       Hral<  iMt  unly  tlicSymcukaniuldfitj-y, 
but  their  cavalry,    lb.      Kiicluses  Syracuse 
•limisl   entirely   with   a    arall.  i^,      Laiua- 
ckiu  «ugaf:c«   llie   Sy  racusans    duiinii!    itie 
airknr«au|   Nieia*.  and    tails  in  tlio  action, 
]e36,      Nicias    «avcs   Ins  camp,    by  st-iting 
4irc  In  llie   luaclnnes  liefurc   ilic   iiilreacb- 
■leDIs,  *Jot>.     Ihc  cities  declare   fur  Ninas, 
•ud  snpply  liiiu   oitb   provisiuiia    in  gieal 
a^iidaiicr,  lb.     The  Syraciisans  are  lliiiik- 
•ng  (if  «    lupiliiliiliuu,    when  Oylippiis  er- 
rircs  in  Sicily,    tiT .      He  collcrta  a  cuuai- 
^crablc   ariuy,    and    coiues   to    Syracui«, 
1S7.     Olfert  Nicias   a  sale  cnnduct,  proei- 
<ied  be    wili  qail   Siicily,   ib.      is   iiraled 
with  Knrn,  lb.      DcirnU'd  lU   tl>«  first  en- 
|;a(;ciueiit,  X.I8.     Urals   the   Aihcinaus   in 
llie    arc'Hid,  by   only  ah«riii(t  Ibe  di»(Kisi- 
Lisiii  uf  Ilia  Jurccs,  ib,      liy  a  c toss  wait  cuts 
iJiroiigb  ikeil*,   il>.     Cauit   an    intetrsl  in 
ulbci  luMns  in  Sicily,  ib.      Nicias  falls  ihIo 
his  uld    dcspundeuce,   and    applies   t>.  the 
Athenians,    eiihrr    lor   aiiulhi  r   aiiny,    ur 
else  tu  be  recullrdi  ib.     'I'liey  send  a  rem- 
(nrrcinrni  and  lueney  by  F.uryiucdon,  aiui 
resulre   tu   sriul  Uciiuisihciies   w-iili  a   r^v 
tpeciable   fleet   in  the  >priii):,    ib.      In  ill* 
•tteaii   liiuc,    Kulliydcuius    ami    ftlnuiiider 
■ft  ap|Miiiled   culltaijues   lu  .\iGia«,   HH. 
Kicias  gaiiu   some  advantai(c    by   sea,  jb. 
<»    vpus  lakes  the  loit  ul  ritiiimytiuni,  in 
lybirli   «iiie  lud^ed  ilir  .\ilicnuu  slurcs  and 
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luoncy,  lb.     Tins   alsu  cuts  uU  iln-ir  con- 
venience iif convoys,  <:><>.      Mcnaiulet  and 
Knihydcimis  force  Nicius  to  give  l>atlle  at 
sea,  und    he   i>  U-alen,   ih.      Deninsthenes 
MTtnrs  vtlili  a   foriiiidnblc  fticl,  VA9.      He, 
loo,  is  antbiliunt  to  coiue  inimcdialely  to  h 
dreisiTe  ncliun,  il>.      Nicius   reprrscnll   to 
hini  the   isant  the   .Symcnsnns   were  lu  ut* 
money,  and  Ilirir  beinp  lired  of  Cylifipus, 
hut  cannot  prevail  n|Kin  hini  to  »ail,  'JIO. 
lleuHistlienrs  attacks  i-^pipulir  its  tlic  ni|;lif, 
and  has  some   ndviiUiai:e  at    fhsl,  but  pro- 
ceeds too  Ur.  and    is  cmiieiv  di-lented,  ib. 
and  V-11.     UenHisiheuet  K'*<*   lin  upmion 
l<ir  rrturnini:  to  Athens ;  but  N'iciai,  almid 
ol     nnpcatliiiii'iits   tti^-re,    opposes    itf    ilK 
l-'rrsli  lorcrs  conniig  in  to  the  Syracnsans, 
and  siekneas    prevailing    in   Ihc   AthcnIaA 
camp,  Nicias  agrees  I o   rrtum,  ib.      Loaea 
his  up|K'rlniiiiy  by  his  superstitious  felre  uf 
an  echpwr  alihe  hkiuii,  Hi.      Iniriit  upon 
bis  SBCiilicTs,  itii   be  in  surrounded  both  by 
leu  and   IkiuI,   'Jt3,      Mis  ftcei  is  dcfeuird, 
and    Kur)  luedon   sisiii,    ib.      'The    Athe- 
nians   insist  un   his    IcikImik  llicni   off  by 
land,  but  I.e  resolves  lo    risk  atmtlier  traval 
action,  ib.     Abandons  Ins  great  camp  anA 
his   sralls,    ib.      The    great    sea-fight    de- 
scribed, y44.     After  Die  dcl'eat  ol   Nicios, 
HerniocTnies,     by    a    sirala^ein,   prevent* 
hitti  Iruni  rcliring   in   the    night,   when  ho 
miglit    have  done  it   salely,    lb,  and  tti. 
Jhe  Alhrnions  at   last    begin  llieir  march, 
xitli  every  circumstance   ol  misery  before 
them,  Ib.      Nicins    bcliavTs  on    Ihrs  occa- 
tton      with     sfiirrt    and    propriety,    ^^S, 
1  hruiipli  a  nt^rcli  of  eight  days,   kcrpi   hit 
own   division    lolcfably    enure,    ib.     lie- 
iiioslbenes    is    surrounded    at    Polyecliiiiii^ 
and  atahs  himself,  but  the  stroke  duia  not 
prove  mortal,   ib,     N'icias  in  vain    ollVrt 
condiiiona  of  peace,  f46>     Murdics  on  lo 
the  nrrr  Aslaarua,  it>.      A  bloody  scene  iu 
Ihu   rivir,    |l).      Nicias   Ihroai    hiinsril  at 
the    feet    ol  Gyli^ipus,    who   gives  ordcra 
that    the  AtbeiiiAiK    should    have  i^uarter; 
bill  lliiise    orders  arc    slowly    obeyed,   ib. 
The  Syrocusans  erect  trophies,  lb.    March, 
with  Ilirir  priv'iiicis,  ill  a  triumphant   man- 
ner   lo   Syiacoac,     'iV-      Ihe    .Alheniana 
ale  sent  to  the  quarries,  and  their  genetals, 
.Nicias  and  Ueniosiheiin,  sutler  death,  jb. 
Many  d  e  in  the  iiuairies,  $48.      Some  are 
branded  in  th«ir   lorrbtads  with  Ihe  fijjure 
uf  a   hone,    ib       .Smie   are    irleiucd    for 
llicir    good  behaviour    iu   servitude,     anil 
some    lur  repealing  a   few  verses  ol    Kuti- 
(adrs,  ib.      A  poor  barber  is  pal  to  the  (nr- 
luic    for    catrjiiig    the    fint    news   of  tll,» 
giral  disavU't  lo  ihe  magiairatcs  of  Atheni 
S4U,   and  tty.— -Of  Kiigiiium,  i.   •fii. 

Aire,  ui  jVirea,  the  name  ol  an  aas  athicti 
OctBvius  mcl,  and  which  he  euuaidrrt  as  • 
l.i%wuraiile  umcn,  iii.  jiil.-       TIsc  uaaie  q^ 
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•n  elcphint;  liit  6i]clil>  to  hi>  master,  u. 
40. 

Xlem,  a  %\*ve  fhit  belonged  to  Cnte- 
ras,  ii.  487. 

Kicocla  kill>Puc»,  mnd  Kit  himself  op 
tvrant   of  Sicjon,   ili.  476.     Expelled  by 

Aratus,  446. A  friend  of  PlHiciun,    iii. 

69.     I>  condrianed  to  die,  3t)0. 

Nieorrecn,  king  of  StlMois  in  Cyprus, 
one  of  the  ptesidcols  in  the  tliealrical  en- 
terlaioments  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii. 
438. 

NicedemiK,  a  Theban,  both  blind  and 
lame,    Epannnnndai'i     observation     upon 

liim,  174. The  Mctseman,  bis  excuse 

fur  changing  sides,  iii,  %'Z6. 

Xicogenri  enierlaiiu  Themistocle*  at 
AfX  in  /tulia,  i.  t3l.  Gels  him  con- 
Trycd  to  the  Persian  court  io  a  sromau's 
carriage,  ib. 

Kieotaia,  the  philosopher,  iii    447. 
iVic«ai«ckiit    daughter  of  Themistocles, 
i.  Z3«. 

Nicomachus,  his  painlingi,  though  ex- 
cellent, appeared    tii  be    wroughl  ulT  with 

ease,  i.  4.W. A  Gieek  settled    at  C»r- 

fi),  attends  young  Crassiu  in  his  Par- 
thian expedition,  li.  S74.-^^IiiforiDS  hi> 
brother  Balinus  of  a  conspiracy  against 
Alriandcr,  ii,  49S. 

KicomtJes,  the   Athenian,    i.    J36, 

Kiag   of  Biihynia,  reconciled    to   Milhri- 
^ttes  by  Sylla,  ■>■  t31  and  133.     Visited 
by  C«sar,  iii.  3. 
Nicomedia,  ii.  1S>, 

Kieimiiiii,  the  ThrsHliiu,  an  engineer  in 
the  sei?ice  of  Milhridatrs,  ii.  IBO. 

\icitpalit,     ciiy  of,    iii.     S60 The 

courtesan,  leaves  Sylla  her  heir,  ii.   104. 
A'tcoiirulii,  the  sarae  wiUi  Carmenla. 
Kigtr,    a    Ititwi    of  Antony's    sent    to 
him  by  Oclavia,  iii.  3.^4. 

A'igidiiu,  Publiua,  a  friend  of  Cieera,  iii, 
S54w 

Nil*,  water  of  the  Nile,  ai  well  as  uf 
the  Danube,  kept  in  the  trcaaury    of  tkc 
kings  ol  Persia,  ii.  481. 
Aiiisea,  i.  287. 
Kura,  ii.  161.  and  !9S. 
Niitbit,    a   ciiy    in    Mygdonia,  by    the 
preeks  called  ADtiocb,  taken  by  Locuilus, 
ii.  £03. 

Kota.i.  509,  ii.  117. 
Kvmadn,  Tbraciaus  so  called,  ii.  S37. 
Komentttm,  marshes  about  it  Cnv  in- 
tended to  drain,  in,  48. 
AVnocni,  rocks  of,  ii.  1. 
Nma  of  tkc  Cooli,  Noiut  Capratime,  a 
feast  kept    by  the  Romaiu,  in  memery  of 
Fhilotai^  and  the  other  aenranl-maids  who 
imposed  upon  the  Latins,  i.  100,  and  S61 
iVmius,  killed  by  Saturniaus.'hia  cumpe- 
ttlor  foi  the  Iribuaeship,   i.  434,— Ne- 


phew   to  Sytl«,  rejected  in  bia  iffiMa 
for  the  consulate,  ai.  119. 

Nora,  castle  of,   li.   St]. 

K»rtmmus,  tfae  conaol,  and  yeaflk 
rins,  defeated  by  Syila,  ii.  1ST»  It 
capes  srith  difficulty  from  Brata^  Bs.til 

Noricvtn^    ii.    34. 

Ifnotrnmum,    iii.    26. 

A'uMa  Pimtpilittt.  tCTcral  Baan  W 
lies   trace     their    pedigree   ap  «•  hut 
1<6.     Rather  coteiaparary    with  Pj^klf* 
ras  the  Spartan,  than    witls  Pytbaiaia  fc 
Samian,  ib.     On  tbc   demiae  a( RaMa 
various  debalea  ensue  about  tbc  Am* 
a  king,  127.      It    ia  agreed  at  Inl  (lit li 
Ruinant  shall   ciiouse  one  oat  af  lttW| 
of  the   Sabine    people.    ISS.     Tla  («» 
regnum,   liow    settled,    ib.     Naaa  stti 
person   pitched  upon,  ib.     Hcwaaas^ 
sen  of  Curea,  the    aon    of  pAapoana.  ■< 
had   married    Talis    daagbter   of  Inas 
Rumulus't  colleague,    ib.      His  ctanM 
ib.     BelicTed    to    cwnrene    with  ib«^ 
dets   Egeria,     139.      In    bia    fofticlk  ^m 
when    invited    to    the     throne,    lA    b 
answer  to  the   ambassadora   on  Ibat  acv 
•ion,  ib.      His    father  end  bis  fnead  M* 
cins  prevail  with  hini   to  accept  tkccNa« 

131.  Vettius  the   interrez  receives  bs  • 
the  forum,  and   his    election  it  uiadati 

132.  Ila  has  bappj  present  ie  the  lt|k 
of  birds,  ib.  Immediaiely  ditoiiaH*  ** 
guards  that  bad  been  kept  on  fool  kj  il» 
iBulus,  ih.  To  the  priests  adds  eat  tti 
Romulus,  ib.  Moulds  ttie  peapte  •»  • 
tofier  teopcr  by  the  force  of  a»pti<ilw» 
1S:>.  His  just  concepiiona  of  ibr  ft* 
cause  of  all  things,  ib.  Allows  D*  iMI" 
nar  bloody  sacrifices,  ib.  Said  tekawa 
son  named  Mamercus,  tu  wboB  he  grra 
tbc  surname  of  Alniiliui,  154.  InsIMM 
the  order  of  prietis,  railed  pootiicfii  a^ 
is  himself  pontifei  maiimas,  13^  Tka 
office  of  the  poniifex  tnaainuss  deacriWtl. 
ib.  The  holy  fire  to  be  preserved  by  ike 
vestal  virgins,  ib.  In  what  ■saoacr  b| 
again,  <«bcii}it  happened  lo  betati 
136,  The  noaiber  of  the 
Obliged  to  preserve  tbeir  vh 
30  years,  ib.  Their  pnvilrges,  ib, 
punishments,  137.  Tlie  cerriueny  ol  ihrw 
being  buried  alive,  when  they  broke  Ibcd  , 
vow  of  chastity,  ib.  The  tcBpIc  of  V«M  < 
built  in  an  nrbicalai  lorai,  ib.  Kj 
teaches  the  Romans  to  look 
toaching  vf  a  dead  body  as  no  | 
138.  Teaches  tbem  to  venrrste  Ibe  ( 
dess  Libiiina,  ib.  Fixes  the  tias*  o' 
mourning,  ib.  Hiaregalaiiom  eoacfvai 
widows,  ib.  He  inaliltire*  the  noW  • 
d«ra  of  ihe  S«hi  aiut  IVcialcs,  ib 
Ancilia,  what,  lb.  lie  builds  a  pah 
the  temple  of  A'etta,  and  spemb 
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hb  time  in  rel'igioui  etetcnei.  III. 
M4ke«  the  people  revereuc  «a.1  4ttentiret 
it).  Uuiy  or  hi>  precept!  reteol'jln  lii'tK 
wf  P/thtgom,  ib.  He  brmgi  die  people 
ta believe  tite  most  improbable  tJes  con- 
earniog  hit  conneiion  with  the  jodt,  14t. 
Not  only  wiili  ,luxeria.  but  with  I'icut, 
FaiiniK,  and  Jupiter  hiiatelf,  ib.  The  ri- 
dieulnut  charia  lur  iltuader  and  liiflitaiDg, 
141.  lie  builili  a  tevple  to  Fidn,  or 
Faith,  and  to  rer<aiiiii>,  ib.  Dr<<T>  the 
paopic  to  ujriciilture,  at  another  means  of 
^ace.  111.  UiMrihuie*  the  citKeni  iuto 
iCviupitriiei,  accordia^  to  their  nrtt  and 
Uadef,  ib.  I'hii  clTeclnilljr  incorpuralat 
the  Sabioea  with  the  Rimuii,  UI.  lie 
correct!  (he  tcreritjr  of  the  law  which  aio- 
pnwered  lathers  to  lell  their  children,  ib. 
Alteiapti  the  reror:nttii>n  oT  (he  kalendar, 
ib.  The  temple  of  Uanui  ihut  for  the 
•pnce  of  forty-three  yean  in  the  reiijn  uf 
Nuiaa,  liH.  The  happy  iilAuegee  of  hi< 
Ciainple,  ib.  Variout  accouati  of  hit 
wivei  and  children,  aod  n'Jihing  certain 
but  that  be  had  a  wife  named  Tatia,  and  a 
daagliter  named  Poaipilia,  144.  Pu  api* 
lia  haj  \acui  Uarciat  by  the  youuger 
Marciut,  lb.  Numa  goe*  off  by  a  geiitia 
tlacline,  ib.  Buried  with  great  hiinour,  and 
iincereiy  laoieuted  by  hi*  subjects,  ib.  Hit 
books  buried  with  hira,  anil  found  some 
ag'!!  after;  but  the  senate  think  proper  to 
bum  them,  l.SO.  The  mitforiuuas  of  the 
■aeceeding  kings  add  lutlre  to  his  charac- 
t«r,  IXI.  Cumparisun  between  hiut  and 
Lycurgos,  ib.  and  I5t  to  136. 

JViMviiita,  Seipiu's,  eipeditioo  against 
it,  ii.  M. 

NtimaMimet  beat  the  cooial  Mancioua, 
jeiae  hii  camp,  and  take  the  Ramans  pri- 
soners, iii.  185.  Out  of  respect  to  Tibe- 
rius Oracchaa,  they  grant  the  consul  terms 
of  peace,  and  let  the  Romans  go,  ib,  Tliii 
peace  annulled  at  Rome,  ib. 

Naasker  ei^t,  why  sacred  to  Neptune, 

I,  6S. r*«afy-rtg*«,  i.  fOI,  »»». — — 

Tkr«(,  the  perfection  of  it,  i.  308. 

IViMieriiii,  a  friend  tu  Menus,  provides 
liim  a  ship  for  his  escupe  to  Africa,  ii. 
rt. A  partisam  uf  Pompey't,  taken  pri- 
soner by  Carsar,  and  sent  tv  Pgmpey  with 
olTtri  of  peace,  lii    I  i8. 

NiwiifuN,  cavalry,  ii,  4t. 

KHmMro,  I.  M5. 

XMsidrr,  hit  equity  aitd  prudence,  i.  6>, 
Ejected  fium  the  throne  of  Alba  by  hn 
brollier  Amnlius,  66.  Kesturcd  by  Koiau- 
lut  and  Hcmus,  68. 

Nwutim^,  the  Kooian  otarkct-dayi,  why 
t*  calleil,  1.  384. 

N'i'tet,  Spartan,  in  great  etieein,  i.  113, 
nietliud  they  look  with  children,  117. 

Kun'ut,  a  n>y  of  the  Sabiues,  ii.  t9V. 

fi^mfh^a,  II,  (>}, 


SiiiiiiK.eii'n,     a    place    neat     Apullonia 
where  are  CJn<t4nt  springs  of  ftre,  ii  135. 
Ny«/»/u  ^phrigllide$.  See  SpHra^ilidcf. 
Ki)m.;Aidi>i,  natural  daughter  of  Calistast 
Csstr's  friied  a'<a,  iji.  ^J3. 

iVynfi^iJiiu  iibint4  prumisei  the  sol* 
diers  of  the  pr«iori.tu  cohorts,  and  thoia 
quariercJ  la  the  provinces,  much  lartct 
su.vs  than  coitid  ever  be  paid,  for  declaeing 
Gilba  eiUperor,  iii.  3ls.  .\ttempls  to  set 
up  for  hiiaielf,  319.  The  measures  he 
puriuBi,  .jiii,  3it.      His  dciilb,  5!t. 

flfliuiu,  the  Nea|>aliiBn,  gels  pravisioni 
and  miiney  to  pay  the  troopt  in  the  castle  . 
of  Syracuse  for  Uujuysius,  lii.  4'>3.  He 
is  defeated  by  the  jyncusans,  but  they 
inike  an  ill  use  of  then  victory,  ib.  Sal- 
lies out,  and  sets  tire  to  the  city,  418. 
Uriveu  back  by  Dion,  49(3. 

iVysd,  a  city  in  (ndia,  besieged  by  Alei- 
ander,  ii,  3UI, 

iVyiiii,  sister  of  MitbtidateS)  released  by 
Lncullus  ii,  187. 


OAK ;  etttj  R'xoaa  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  felluw-eitiien  was  preseaMd  with  ad 
U4ken  cruwn,   i.   371.     Sacred  to  Jup'iier. 

i'>. Under    which     Alaiaader   pitched 

his  tent   before  the   battle   of  Cb«raiic)i« 
shown  in  Plutarch's  time,  ii.  434. 

O'trut,  said  ta  have  been  tbe  origioai 
name  of  Artaaeries  Mnemun,  in.  431. 

OiUk  the  loctbud  of  taking  the  great 
oath  amongst  the  Syracusaiia,  ii.  iO,  The 
oath  taken  by  the  young  Athenians,  in  Uie 
temple  of  .Agraulos,  i.  343.  Red  hot  iron, 
by  way  of  symbol   thrown   into  the  sea  by 

Anstides,  upon  taking  an  nath,  5tl. 

Between  the    kings  uf  Epirus   and   their 

subjecU,  i.  3»r. ^I'aken  wiih  respect  ta 

the  jud^ee  at  public  eihibitiuas.  ii.  137. 
Uy  the  coiuuls,  ill.  t36. 

OMI.  II.  9tf. 

Ockiu,  Darius,  would  Dot  visit  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  though  Ins  native  country, 
for  fear  ol  the  eipeuse  in  giviug  every 
woman  a  p.ece  uf  money,  li.  50>.  - 
One  uf  the  sons  uf  Arlaaetaes  Miiemon. 
iii.  470,  finds  laeairt  to  gel  two  o(  hie 
brothers  destroyed,  succeeds  tu  the  crowu. 
and  uutdoM  all  bis  predeoesjois  m  cru- 
elty, 474. 

Oclavu,  half  sister  uf  .Augustus,  and' 
widuw  af  Caius  Marcelluib  Is  warned  to 
Aiituay,  ill.  339.  Reconciles  her  bfuilier 
aod  basbaiul,  347.  Ooei  to  Atbetii,  and 
carries  Autoiiv  considerable  supplies,  3H. 
Keturns  to  Rvme,  ib.  Is  c^immanded  by 
Autuuy  to  ijult  his  bouse,  whub  site  dues 
with  great  reluctance,  337.  Lamenii  ilnc 
she   (hduid    be    uutabeied    amoii^il    tii4 
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of  the  civil  war,  ib.  Tukca  the 
rest  of  Anton V 'a  children  after  hit  death, 
376. 

OcUtviu*,  Cneiuj,  permits  Berseas  to 
•"joy  the  protcciion  of  th*  temple  in  Sa- 
mothrace,  but  guards  against  liis  escaping 
by  sea,  i,  458.      Perseus  surrenders  hini- 

»elf    to    him,    ib. The    consul,    drwes 

Cinna  out  of  Rome,  ii  77.  Is  a  ronn  of 
great  probity,  but  adheres  too  scrupu- 
loaslf  to  ebe  laws  in  time  of  civil  war,  ahtf 
superstition  has  too  much  hold  of  him,  78. 
Declares  he  will  not  make  slaves  free  of 
that  city ;  from  which,  in  maintenance  of 
the  laws,  he  eiclades  Marius,  ib  Too 
much  attached  to  diriner%  ib.  Seiaed  and 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Marias  and  Cin- 
na, 79. Onremor  of  CHicia,  dies,  and 

Lucullos  applies  for  that  province,  ii  175. 
-^— Lieatemuit  to  Cnma',  in  vain  endea- 
vours to  console  him  after  his  defeat  in 
nrthia,  ii.  (77,  Insists  on  accompanying 
Craasns  to  Surena,  279.  Is  killed  iii  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  the  Parlhisns  from 

tarrying  Crassns  off,  ib. Lucius,   sent 

by  Pompey  to  supersede  Metellos  in  Crete, 
ii.'  3?d.     Is  treated  by  hrm  with  contempt, 

ih. Marcus,  his  message  to  Cato- almut 

the  command  at  Utica,  iii.  1S4.— Caius, 
assumes  the  merit  of  being  in  the  conspi- 
racy again>t  Caesar,  when  he  was  nut,  and 
suffers  for  his  vanity,  iii.  54.'  '  .Mgrcus, 
tribune  with  Tiberius  GracetHia,  ii.   t90. 

Tiberins  deposes  him,    191. Marcos, 

and  Rlarcns  Jiisteios,  command  the  centre 
of  Antony's  forces  against  AugtistaS)  iii. 
2(il See  Aiigntttit. 

Oieiim,  or  Mn>ic  Theatre,  bnilt  by  Pe* 
rides,  with  many  seats  and  rows  of  pillar*, 
and  a  conical  niof,  in  imitation  sf  the  king 
of  Persia's  pavilion,  i.  VB?. 

Odoun,  sweet  ones,  how  produced,  ii. 
447. 

Orcmfimies,  a  constituent  part  of  poli- 
tic", ii.  «50. 

Ofdipiit,  ii.  7. 

Oeninihtt,  an  infnmoas  minister  to 
ynnng  Ptolemy's  pleasures,  is  also  a  mi* 
nister  of  state,  ii.  1R1. 

Oeneit,  tribe  of,  ii.  160. 

Oeneaite,  their  territories  ravaged  by 
Pericles,  i.  887.  Forced  to  take  refuge 
within  their  walls,  ib. 

OeniaAe,  Alexander  undertakes  to  re- 
venge their  caose  agaiiut  the  A^toliaiu, 
a.  ♦!«. 

Oenopfim,  ten  of  Theseiw  by  Ari«diie, 
i.  St. 

Oettus.     See  Cnaeiim. 

fyr J«B,  Lucretins.  SeelMeret^itlflUa. 

Oil.  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  pbysi- 
cians,  that  it  is  salutary  when  applied  out- 
wardly, and  pemicioas  if  taken  inwatdly. 


iii.  180. Sftruifi,  fouKi  on  the  bob  of 

the  Otns,  end  th«  sraMr  of  that  river  iotV 
oily,  ii   504. 

OUiimi.  a  S9<!. 

Otiio*.  tutor  to  Nicoaenes's  daUn 
breaks  out  into  a  prophetic  verse,  I  tU. 

Otd  mgt  mnclk  Inmoared  at  Saani  i. 
115. 

(Higarchif,  at  Samoa^  abolished  b;  IM. 
cles,  i.  99S.  Alcibiadea  makci  a  fm 
of  proposing  ooe  at  Atlieos,  MS. 

Olive,  llie  saere'l  olive  at  Atfacaii  LMt, 
Bon^h  of  the  aacred  olive,  homtt  aft 
woal,  aod  offered  to  Apollo.  Sm  I«» 
tiawe. 

Olive,  one  spriag  called  to,  aod  aMka 
the  Pate,  i    484. 

Ohent,  Mouitt,  i.  454. 

Ottguntuim,  iii.  172. 

Olthaev;  prince  of  the  Dardariaas,  ft- 
tends  to  desert  from  Mithridate*  to  iatsl- 
las,  ii.  185.  AttempU  to  kill  Tsidla. 
but  miscarriet,  ib. 

Olffmpit,  oracle  of.  iii.  143. 

OU/mpiiH  Games.  See  Gaaies.  Seitisl 
Olympic  games  before  the  coawia  o» 
of  Olympiads,  i.  S33,  is. £artk,i.<l. 

Olsnpitti,  the  fidelitjr  of  Eomewsiaikil 
princess,  ii.  S»4.  She  invites  tia  ials 
Macedon,  ib.  Karlyr  initialed  in  tke  a^ 
lerie»ofOr|>lieii«and  Baccbo*  and  psstlr 
addicted  to  enthusiasm  and  aopenlilisa, 
446.  Tlie  night  before  the  consvavlioa 
of  her  marriage  with  Philip,  she  diamei 
that  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  her  nak, 
ill  Soon  after  a  acrpent  was  elwrtd  i» 
lie  close  by  her,  ib.  A  saving  o(  heii 
upr.ii  .Alcsantler's  prr-tendiu'g  lo  be  tJ* 
son  iif  Jupiter,  454.  Jealous  and  iiaplic- 
irble  in  her  teropL-r,  ib.  Her  inbuainl; 
to  Cleopatra,  Philip's  other  wife.  Sks 
advises  Aleinnder  t>ot  to  be  Mprofacni' 
the  olijects  of  his  bounty,  485.  Skc  snA 
l.cr  dnughtir  Cleopatra  raise  a  psnj 
aeainst  Aiitipater,  and  divide  die  gavm- 
ment  dnriiig  Alex.iiider's  absence,  5ia 

Olgmpiodon,,,  an  Allt«nian>  afictr,  fcr- 
haves  with  great  bravery  in  the  banis  <A 
PlatiPa.     .See  battle  of  Vlattcm.. 

OlfmpiKt.  a  surname  f^veii  lo  Peridc!. 
on  acoonnt  of  his  eieqiie^nce.  i.  «d.  Pio- 
priety  of  this  surname.  ,1K)3. 

Oltimpvt,  the   height   of  that  aoaafaiii, 

ii.  459. A   city  ,n  Pamphvlia,  carewo- 

iiies  of  Mithra  itnd   other    mysteries  pei- 
formed  there,  ii.  386. 

OlyatAioaj,  iii.  tS. 

Omen,  that  liapprned  tof  Ageailaas,  li. 
60.  Te  Alcibiadea,  i.  s*?.  .y,,  ^j„. 
ander,  H.  166,  468.  476.  5|4.  To  Aa- 
iigonus,  iii.  301.  To  Mark  Aaloav. 
ill.  S59, 368.  To  Antoav,  iii.  369  T» 
.\ratns.   ui.  ,506.       To  Brntns,   iii,   ttti. 
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443.  ToCusio(,iii.440,44l.  ToCimon, 
ii.  168.  To  Cicero,  ii»  16tf.  .Xo  Cxnr, 
in.  404,  418,  419.  To  CnHqi.  ii.  167, 
S68.  To  Dioa  and  Dionyiios  ii.  393. 
To  Galbo,  iii.  530.  To  Tiberim  One, 
cbos,  iii.  194.  To  Marcellas,  i.  588. 
To  Mithridales,  ii.  1 19.  To  Octavius,  iii. 
36 1 .  To  Panlus  Emilias,  i.  444.  To  Ro- 
mulus and  ReiDos,  i.  Tl.  To  Tbeniitto- 
•le>,  i.  «19.  To  Timoieoo,  i.  409,  410. 
See  Prodigies. 

Omettei,  i.  ««3.     See  Bacchus  Omeste*. 
Omisus  presents  Artaierxes  with  a   large 
pomegranate,  and  he  accepts  it  with  great 
civiliijr,  iii.  453. 

Omphalt,  Hercules  gives  liimself  up  a* 
a  slave  to  her,  ia  order  toeipiate  his  fault, 
or  misfortune,  in  killing  Iphitus,  i.  43. 

OnaTus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  said  to 
hare  married  Ariadne,  after  she  was  de- 
serted b;  Tbeseus,  i.  50. 

Onatias  Aurtlim  relates  kis  vision,  in 
consequence  of  which  Pompe;  and  Crassus 
are  reconciled:     See  Cuius  Aiirelius. 

Ottuicritiis  attends  Alexander  in  his 
eastern  expedition,  ii.  508.  Sent  by 
Alexander  to  llie  Indian  philosophers,  ib. 
Pilot  to  the  fleet  of  which  Nearchus  was 
admiral,  in  the  voyage  round  the  aoothern 
point  of  India,  ib. 

OntMH  mountains,  iii.  166. 
0«omarehu4  commits  sacrilege  nt  Delphi, 
and  falls  in  the  Sicilian  wars,  i.  4V8. 

OHomarehiu  who  had  the  custody  of 
Eumvnrs  for  Antigonus,  bis  conversation 
with  Eumcnes  concerning  the  fear  of 
death,  ii.  330. 

Oiimnasttts,  one  of  Otbo's  frecdmen,  Iii. 
530. 

Opktitas,  the  king  of  that  name,  and 
such  as  he  cotild  influence,  conducted  by 
Peripoltas  the  diviner  from  Theualy  into 
Bosotia,  ii,  135. 

Opheltas,  prince  of  Cyrcne,  iii.  190. 
Opima  Spi)li»,  what,  and  by  whom  won, 
i.  78. 506. 

Opiasws,  Loeias,  of  the  patrician  par>y, 
loses  his  election  fur  consul  llirougli  the 
opposition  of  Caius  Gracchus,  iii.  t05.  Is 
afterwards  chosen,  and  eitdeavours  to 
unitnl  the  acts  of  Cains,  <07.  Upon  the 
ruin  and  deat*!  of  that  tribune,  builds  a 
temple  to  Concord,  Zll.  Uses  a  dictato- 
rial power  in  his  consulate,  in  condemn- 
ing so  many  cititens  of  Rome  uiiheurd, 
ib.  Is  convicted  of  taking  bribes  of  Ju- 
gartba,  and  grows  old  in  dishonour,  ib. 

OpUmts,  tbe  Italian,  fixes  bis  aim  on 
Pycihute  particular  in  an  engijemrnt,  ii. 
««. 

Oppimi,  Cains,  a  friend  of  Caesar,  some 
■eoooiK  of  his  writings,  iii.  54. 
OptiUtil.    Saa  Mimtmrn  OpiUctis. 
'ifCa,  or  ceaMrioa'i  deputy,  iii.  530. 


Oncie  of  ApoOi)  at  DeipAi,  iii.  t4t.  Of 
ApcUa  Teeyr<eus,  i.  485.  Of  Amphianais, 
i.  555.  Of  Jupiter  AmmoH,  ii.  168.  Of 
Dodona,  i.  «3«.  Of  rriphoHius,  iL  ISO. 
Oracle  of  Pasiphe,  iii.  14>,  156. 
Oraclettbj  Necromancy,  ii.  155. 
Oracles,  concerning  the  succession  of 
the  Spartan  kings,  to  be  opened  only  by  a 
son  of  Apollo,  ii.  105.  The  death  of  Xjj- 
saoder,  108.  To  Alexander  the  Great,  ii. 
457,  461.  Concerning  Csesar  in  tbe  battia 
of  Pharsalia,  471.  To  Cicero,  iii.  t4t. 
Concerning  the  battle  of  Clixronea,  t39. 
Three  Coriielii  to  reign  at  Rome,  t51. 
Concerning  of  the  untyinc  of  the  Gsrdian 
knot,  ii.  461 .  That  the  Scipios  sboald  b« 
always  victorious  ia  Africa,  48.  Con< 
ceniing  the  burial  of  Aratus,  iii.  518,  To 
Otho,  5.10. 

Oracles  and  prophecies  concerning 
£geus,  i.  43.  Concerning  the  future 
greatness  of  the  Romans,  89.  Concern- 
ing the  waters  of  tbe  Alban  lake,  i.  840. 
llie  coming  of  tbe  Oauls  into  Italy,  i.  505. 
The  death  of  Cimon,  ii.  1 08.  Tu  Marias, 
that  he  should  be  a  seventh  time  consal, 
i.  75.  Concerning  a  lame  king  of  SparCa^ 
334. 

Orations  and  speeches  of  Alexaoderr  ii. 
485,  490.  Of  Afranius  to  Pompey,  487. 
Of  Appins  Claudius  to  the  senate,  iL  44. 
Of  Aratus  to  Philip  iii.  507.  OfBrennm, 
i.  847.  Of  Cleopatra  out  of  tbe  tomb  of 
Antony,  iii.  373.  Of  Cato  la  the  thre* 
hundred,  iii.  188.  Of  Clieloau  the 
daughter  of  Leonidas,  iii.  149.  Of  Cor- 
nelia to  Pompey,  Ii.  4S0.  Of  Cleomenea 
concerning  the  institution  of  the  ephori, 
iii.  159,  160.  Of  the  same  concemiux 
death,  177.  Of  Coriulanus  to  Tullus,  i. 
.S86.  Of  the  same  afainst  tlie  insolence 
of  the  people,  380,  381.  Of  Crassus  to 
tlie  army  after  the  death  of  his  son,  ii. 
876.  Of  the  same,  on  the  going  to  meet 
his  nwn  death,  iii '381.  Of  Dion,  384. 
Of  Kumenes.  before  bis  death  to  the  Ar- 
gyraspides,  ii.  389.  Of  Fabius  Maximus 
to  his  army,  i.  315.  To  Pautus  .llniilius, 
317.  Of  Cains  Gracchus,  iii.  VOO.  Of 
Tiberius  Gracchns,  188.  198.  Of  Hanni- 
bal before  his  death,  ii.  78.  Of  Hcrsiliai 
i.  81  Of  Licinia,  the  wife  of  Caiua 
Gracchus,  iii.  809.  Of  Lucullus  to  the 
army.  Of  Marius  Crbus,  487.     Of 

Minutius  to  bis  troops,  i.  316.'  Of  Nuna 
refusing  the  offered  crown,  131.  Of  ttia 
father  of  Noma  in  answer,  ib.  Of  Otlio 
to  his  troops,  ii.  516.  Of  Paulus  £mi- 
liui  to  Perseus,  i.  459.  Of  the  same  to  the 
young  olTicrra,  on  the  taking  of  Peneus, 
lb.  and  460.  Of  the  same  tu  tbe  people 
of  Rome,  466.  Of  IVr|>enna  agauiat 
Sertoriits,  ii.  409.  Of  Pompey  to  Conielu, 
ii.   4.'>5.     Of  Ueuus  la    N'uutitur,   i.  t7.>. 
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OrSertoiiut,  on  tlie  force  of  pet«v«r«ncf , 
ii.  ,lnO.  or  S;IU  to  hii  men,  ii.  1<4. 
Of  Th««iitocle»,  i.  Ml.  233.  Ol  Theri- 
cion  to  Cleomrnes,  on  the  contempt  of 
demlh.  iii.  176,  177.  Of  Tiribuiit  to  Da- 
rittt  ii.  471.  Of  Vsleri*,  lUter  to  Publi- 
cola,  to  Volanaia,  the  motlier  of  Corio- 
hnoi,  i.  S9S.  Of  Volumnii  to  the 
lloman  isstroni,  394-  Of  the  urn*  to 
her  ton,  39(3.  Of  Vinios  to  Galba,  iii. 
960. 

Orattnu,   Fanet*!.     See  Funeral  On- 

Onlaiy,  the  conciiencn  of  that  at  Pbo- 
doa,  ii.  SO. 

Ormtr  prmili  more  from  the  goodiiea 
of  Ilia  heart  than  t)ie  eloquence  of  his 
tongue,  ii.  (90. 

Orckalitn  hilla,  ii.  lOT. 

Onkfmetuu,  ii.  106.  iii>  HOO. 

Orcfnia  in  Cappadocia,  ii.  340. 

Oreain,  the  cooiul  of  that  oam«.  iii. 
1S9. 

Or<iar(M,  ritet  li.  490. 

Oricum,  i.  461.  ii.  4t6. 

OriUe,  Alrxanrier  marches  tbrongh 
their  eouotr;,  ii.  509. 

Ormeum,  i.  443. 

Omnu,  of  tbe  family  of  Erecthcu>, 
i.  61. 

Omytua  and  loxui,  iilatit  a  colonj  lu 
Caria,  i.  45. 

Onxiiff/n,  the  Cretan  take«  in  Perscus'i 
trraturr,  and  then  Iravei  him  in  the  iile 
of  Samotbrace,  i.  458. 

Orfcasiu  comes  from  Artaces  to  wait  on 
S}r|la,  tbe  first  ambassador  the  Parlliians 
sent  to  the  Romans,  i.  113,  Put  to  doaih 
hy  Aiw<c«  for  snlTrring  Sjlla  to  take  the 
place  nf  honour,  ib. 

Or»tl<$  or  Hj/ToJet,  king  of  Parthia, 
•nidi  an  tmban;  loCrasaus,  ii.  367.  Rc- 
■lOTed  to  bis  tlir<>ne  by  Surena,  5,  Cun- 
^<ien  CrMaw.  (Bt.  It  murdered  l>y  bis 
MQ  Phimatea.  r98. 

Onumt  the  Crrtan  kills  Plotcmv,  the 
tan  of  f^rrbat,  in  an  r»{a(*nwnt  on  the 
match  «•  Atfp*,  i.  491. 

OmmmSt*.  ar  Onia«i»  lt>«  icad  who  ii 
the  aatlrar  •(  fm4,  m  tmXk^  hj  iba  Pcr- 
sMDV  in.  4^^  la. 

Onmk*  >l>e  ^la— .  ik  4H,  4TT. 

Ohyia-  ^.  L  a.  lU.  Ml. 


Orfl^m  aa4  ««*#«*  •mwmI  from  taiea 
br  llie  RuaMaival  <••  *^  apfeiotmrnt  of 
qua'stcirs.  t-  Iff. 

OrT»t'*<>  "^  ♦**  Mb***  of  cyfnn 
■t  r-bctHra.  *»?. 

Or tM.ti»I.M  *t*. 

O-i'i-.t.-'ti  iW  *«<M«^  •  Mcfld  of  Tiao* 
ieun,  i.  iO». 

QrMftft*.  b.  Iff. 


Oira,  ii.  300. 

OioypKoria,  or  Ui«  Feat  of  Bfa|l^i» 
stituted  by  TWsvui.  i.  S3. 

Oiodafea,  ii.  498. 

Mtonca,  brother  to  .\rlaaene*  Xacac 
iii.  4AI.      Hi»    saying  to  Timagorai,  Ml 

Oti;  ii.  79,  78. 

Oitiiti  Lucius,  Ibe  fint  patriddt  if 
Rome,  i.  85. 

Otlraei$m,  against  sslion  enpla^  v, 
.S41.  Hoir  conducted,  ib.  Oa  *lal» 
count  abolished,  ii.  t99. 

Olaciiiuj,  brollier  to  Msrcellaia  i.  Ml 

Otho,  Marco*,  hia  luxury  aad  Ian  il 
pleasure,  iii.  5t6.  Hts  conoeuaBaib 
Seta,  ib.  Nero  is  inclined  to  pot  km  a 
death,  in  order  to  have  Pofrpaa  enliteljv 
himself,  527.  But  ihroogb  tk*  °Mm» 
siuo  of  Seneca,  he  ii  sent  out  tuatiaee  af 
Lusiiania,  ib.  One  of  tba  tnttUtit- 
dares  for  Galba,  ib.  I*ayi  hb  aoot  iiai 
agreeable  manner  both  lo  Galba  aid  la 
minister  Vinius,  ib.  Talies  ncmMfer 
being  appointed  ancceaaor  to  Galba,  SK. 
Contracts  immense  debts,  519.  Brikiatkt 
prxtorian  cohorts,  ib.  Rebels  agaiM  M 
ba,  upon  beiag  disappointed  of  theaAi^ 
tiun,  S30.  Is  tbe  means  of  Galba'i  dok, 
ib.  Goes  to  the  capitui  as  emperor,  tat 
lacriBces,  5S5.  Pardon*  Manus  Cel*« 
ib.  Makes  a  gracious  speecb  to  tkc  le- 
nate,  Ib.  Divides  the  rcraaiuing  part  «( 
hi<  cuasulship  with  Virgiaiu*  Rofiu,  <k. 
Begins  bis  administration  with  ir«f»l 
prudent  «nd  popular  act*,  ib.  Rfsoffei 
to  punish  Tigvllinii*.  and  that  srr«beh  nt« 
hit  own  throat,  '>:^6.  Otbo  retabtis 
none  of  his  private  quarrels,  ib.  He  as- 
auron  the  name  of  N'ero,  to  grati^  Ite 
pupniace,  ib.  Tbe  pnvrorian  coborti,  ia 
tbetr  concern,  or  pretence  of  cooeera,  far 
the  emperor's  safety,  behave  in  a  very  tir- 
bulent  manner,  and  go  near  to  despatch  a 
great  number  of  senators,  ib.  Ilepuoiskri 
two  aoldiers  by  way  of  rxample,  537. 
Has  intelligence  thn  ViielliiK  had  taken 
thelitis  of  emperor  opon  him,  ib.  B«- 
cei»et  accounts  from  other  coutirrira  fi- 
Tourable  to  hiniielf,  ib.  Letters  pass  be- 
twern  him  and  Vitellius,  which  e<id  >a 
mutual  teproachi:^  ib.  Prodigies  •»■ 
Dounce  a  change,  53a.  Cecina  and  V^ 
lens,  V'iiellius'i  generals,  leixe  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  ill.  Ollio  does  not  deprive  I.11- 
ciiis,  the  brother  of  Viielliua  of  bi*  tern- 
iiiand  ill  the  arioy,  but  ordera  bim  lo  at- 
tend him  on  his  march,  ib.  Takes  parti- 
cular cure  uf  the  mother  and  wife  of  Vitel- 
lios,  ib.  Appoints  Flavins  Sabinos,  bro- 
ther to  Ve»p4»ian,  governor  of  IV'iue,  lb. 
Slops  Bl  Briiillum,  and  urdcra  his  anny  10 
march  on  under  his  lieutenants,  Marivr 
Ccltus,  Soclonius  Paulinas,  Gallos,  and 
Sp'irina,  >b.     Th*  arvtorias  coboiu^  aa- 
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aocBtomed  to  tetrioe,  Nfrae^;  and  in- 
lolent,  ib.    Tbey  arc  iMpIted  ij  ttie  ene- 
my's troop*  at  FlaeeDth-,  MftkehaTC  bet- 
ter afterwardi,  539.     Soioe    aeceaot   of 
Cecinaand  Valens,  ViniiiiM't  geoeraii,  ib. 
Cecioa,    after    bii    repulse  at  FlaeeUia, 
marches  against  CteaiM,   440,     Celsus 
gains  a  eunsidetaUe  adraotage  Of  Cecina, 
•od  most  have  rained  Ml  army,   if  Panli- 
ons  had  not  come  up   in   tiuM  to  aeeond 
him,  ib.     Oiho  sends  his  brother  Titianas 
to    take  the    command,  aud    girts    him 
Procttlus    for    fait    asaistant,  540.    Holds 
a   council  of   war,-  in    which   his   most 
experienced     generals     adWse     him    to 
wait  for  bis  troop*  (torn  Mysia  and  Pa- 
nonia,  541.     Bat,  impatient  to  have  the 
affair  decided,  he  gives  order*  for  a  ge- 
neral action,  ib.     Retires  to   Brixillnm, 
54t.     His  great  error  in   that  step,  ib. 
Some  skirmishes  upon  the  Po  make  Otho's 
troops  at  Bedriaeam  insist  on  beiiif;  led, 
out,   ib.    Proculos    encamps  unskilfully, 
ib.     Marches  the   next  day  to  seek  the 
enemy,  though  his  force*  were  mach   fa- 
tigued,   543.      The   battle,  ib.      Annius 
Gallns  receives  the  Kattered  parties  into 
Bedriacom,  544.     Celsus  and  Oallus  treat 
of  peace  with    Cecina    and  Valens,  ib. 
Titianus  repents  of  having  agresd  to  such 
a  treaty,  and  stand*  upon  his  defence  in 
Bedriacum :  but  his  troops  desert  him,  and 
join  the  conqDeton,   ib.     Plutarch  visits 
the  field  of  battle  long  after,  545.     When 
new*  i*  brought  to  Otbo  that  the  battle  is 
lost,  the  troops  about  hint  give  every  pos- 
sible assurance  of  their  fidelity,  546.    His 
■peccb,  in  which  be  assures  them,  that, 
though  be  knows  the  late  battle  to  be  by 
BO  mean*  decisive,  he  will  lay  down  his 
life   to  procare  them  peace,  ib.    Takes 
leave  of  the  senators,  and  other*  of  hi* 
friend*;  in  particular  of  hi*  nephew  Coc- 
ceiaiiB*,  ib.     Appeases  his  soldiers,  who 
thought  the  senators  were  forsaking  him, 
54r.    Sleeps  sound  the  night  following, 
ib.     Fall*  upon  hit  sword,   and  expire* 
with  one   gruan,   ib.    The   army  lament 
bi*  death  in   the  sincerest  manner,  and 
give  him  the  most  honourable  burial  !b. 
and  548.    A  plain  monument  is  put  upon 
his  grave  at  Brixillum,   ib.    He  died  at 
the  age  of  tbirty-seven,  having  reigned 
only  three  months,  ib.     By  his  death   in 
some   meaiure  compensates   for  the  dis- 
orders of  bis  life,  ib.         His  law  in  favour 
of  the  equestrian  order,  iii,  514. 
Otryie,  ii.  178. 

Onarira,  the  smaller  triumph,  i.  iit. 
Not  the  same  with  the  Oreek  Evan,  ib. 
But  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Ovif,  ib. 
Ovieuta,  a  name  Fabius  Maximus  had 
in  his  youth,  on  account  of  bis  seeaing 
tanfcneM  and  *tapidiiy,  i.  304. 


Owl,  Athenian  money  impre*tcd  with 
the  figure  of  one,  i.  55,  ii.  9S. 

Ot,  said    to   have  spoken.    Sm  'ro- 
digk$.        Valued    at   five.  drachmM    at 

Athens,  i,  904. Valued  at  a  hundred 

oboli  iu  the  time  of  Publicola,  i.  197. 

Oxathn$,  the  brother  of  Darin*,  Alex- 
ander take*  him   into  hi*   frieadifaip,  ii. 

489. Brother  to  Artaxerxe*  MtwoMi, 

iii.  451. 

.  Oxu*,  river,  ii.  500. 
.Oiyartes,  Alexander  asks  him  whether 
Sisimethres,  who  had  taken  po*t  on  an  in* 
accessible  rock,  was  a  man  of  eoaraget 
ii.  509.  Alexander's  observatiou  on  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  ib.  San  of 
Abolites,  stabbed  by  Alexander,  ii.  (IL 

Oxydracg.     See  Malli. 


PACCJAUUS.  sent  by  Sylla  to  a**i*t 
Ascalis  the  son  of  Iphtba  to  recover  hi* 
kingdom  of  Mauritania,  i*  defeated  and 
killed  by  Sertorius,  ii.  30. 

P*eka,  who  bad  taken  Lesbos,  being 
called  to  acoonnt  by  the  Athenians  for 
some  misdemeanor,  killed  himself  in  open 
coart,  ii.  223. 

Pachtpm;  promontory  of,  iii.  129. 

Paeiamu,  Cains,  a  Roman  that  resenf 
bled  Crassus,  obliged  by  the  Partinan*  to 

peraanate  him,  ii.  !Sl. Vibin*,  Cra*ia* 

takes  refuge  with  him  in  Spain  from  th* 
cruelty  of  Marius,  iii.  151. 

Paetrvi,  prince  of  Panhia,  marrie*  the 
king  of  Armeuia's  sister,  ii.  $M,  Killfed 
in  a  battle  by  the  Romans,  S65,  iii.  941. 

Pttdartlm,  <he  Spartan,  a  *ajrlag  of 
hi*,  i.  119. 

Pecan,  the  kiitorian,  150. 

Peetniaiu,  ii.  14. 

Paiaten,  excellent  one*  at  Sicyon,  iii. 
483. 

Painting*,  Aratus  Collects  them  for 
Ptolemy,  iii.  483. 

Palatme  hill,  i.  80. 

PaUnceptii.  a  city  given  to  Themisto- 
cle*  by  the  king  of  Per*ia,  i.  {35. 

Palitia,  a  pastoral  fea*t,  i.  73,  84, 

PoUadiuas,  or  image  of  Palltt,  i.  tSt. 

Patlmtidit,  next  heir*  to  JEfHat,  if 
The*ens  had  not  been  e^bowledged  hi* 
son,  have  recourse  to  ttut,  bat  are  de» 
feated,  i.  47. 

Pataittium,  iii.  500. 

PaUa$,  brother  of  iEgea*,  1.  4S. 

PallttM.     See  tthurva. 

PaUaneant,  ah  Athenian  tribe,  do  OOl 
intermarry  with  that  of  Agnn*,  i.  4(1', 

Palm,  one  spring  so  called,  and  anothet 
Olive,  i.  486. 

I'alm-tree,  shooting  up  near  (he  statue 
of  Cxtar  in  a  temple  at  Iralles,  cousi- 
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dered   u  prefigarmive   of  hit  victory  at 
Fhamlia.     See  Prodigit: 

PammeneB,  Philip,  king  of  Mtcedoo, 
brought  up  in  bis  bouH  at  Theiiet,  i. 
255. 

Ptamphiliu;    of   Sicjroo.    a  celebrated 
painter,  iii.  48t. 
Pampkyiia,  iii.  79. 
Pm,  i.  lOS,  a.  130. 
Pmaeua,  i.  t98. 

Ptauetivt  comniandi  a  galley  of  Tenot 
In  the  aervice  of  Xerxei,  and  revolt*  ftaHJi 

bim,  i.  ((*, ^The  pliiloaopber,  wbat  h« 

nid  of  DemoMbeiict,  iii.  226. 

Panotkeiuea,  the  festival  of  the  anited 
Athenians,  instituted  by  Tbeseo*.  i.  53, 
iii.  147. 

PoKcrad'aai,  <*bat,  ii.  449. 
Pandmia,  ii.  2?. 

Ponrmui,  the  month  uf  Melagitnion  so 
Called  by  the  Bsotians.  i.  556. 
Panic  yiiart,  ii.  438.  n. 
Patumia,  iii.  273. 
Pmteptemt,  ii.  108. 
PttHopeus,  i.  53. 

Ponsa  and  Hirtius,  the  acquisitions 
were  so  great  in  ibe  time  of  Paulus  Ami- 
liua,  that  the  Ruoans  paid  no  taxes  from 
his  time  to  the  consulate  of  Hirtius  and 
Fansa,  i.  467.     See  Hirtiiu. 

Poatajrioi,  a  man  of  great  power  and' 
interest  amongst  the  i&olians,  iii.  497, 

PaniaiicAus,  left  by  Demetrius  to  com- 
Band  in  ^tolia,  against  Pyrrbus,  and  is 
overcome,  ii.  12. 

Panteut,  sent  by  Cleomeoet  to  seise  nn 
Itegalopolit,  iii.  169.  Kills  himself  iq 
Egypt  un  the  body  of  CUproenes,  180. 
His  wife  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  cou- 
rage, and  dignity  of  sentiment,  ib. 
Pantken,  iii.  267. 

Pantlioiiln  the  Spartan  general,  Pelo- 
jiidas  kills  him  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra 
with  his  own  hand,  i.  483. 

Pantkiiiei  marries  Italia,  the  daughter 
of  Tiieniistoclcs,  i.  236. 

Paphian  Vtnut.     See  Fenus. 
Paphliigonia,  ii.  131 1  461 


Paru't  faarp   ptncrvcd  at  Tnj;  lb 
ander  rciutea  tajtee  it.  ii.  458. 

Pari$eag,  iMn  euBuch  'fT4inigMH  la  ie 
younger  Cjrflu.  Jii.  459. 

Parma,  aiabaaaadors  from  that  ilicr, 
il65. 

Pomeata,-  fatbcr  sf  FLiloiat,  na 
A  lexaoder  of  s  auppoted  design  t>f  |mbi 
from  his  pbyaicias.  ii.  463.  TelisLiB,K 
would  accept  tke  oOcra  oi  Danas,  i  \t 
was  llesander,  47.*.  Alezaodet's  » 
twer,  ib.  As  alao  to  bis  advice  to  ijlia 
the  night,  476.  Hia  parly,  in  the  ft* 
battle  of  Arbela,  diaordrrrd  by  the  Bk- 
trian  horse,  480.  Sends  10  Aleuadn 
for  tuccoura,  ib.  Censured  for  k,  4 
Alexander  give*  bim  Bagoas's  hoa«,  4H 
Parmenio  say*  to  Philotas,  •'  Aiy  »e,  he 
less,"  492.  He  is  pat  t*  death  by  anlo 
of  Alexander,  493. 
Pomauiu  ii.  124. 

ParrAosius,  the  painter,  and  Si/aais,  tk 
statuary,  why  bonoured  by  the  Atb(Biia^ 
L43. 

Parrieiie,  no  panisbment  for  appoinri 
by  Romulus,  i.  85.     See  Ostia*. 

PanUy,  used  in  adoramg  the  aepokfats 
of  the  dead,  i.  425.  Crowns  of  a  be- 
stowed on  the  victors  ia  (be  Itthin—  sa< 
Nemean  games,  ib. 

PartAcHon.  the  temple  of  Minerva  st 
Athens,  i.  80,  iii.  tt9. 

Parthiani  defeat  Crassos,  ii.  tT*.tH. 
Their  manner  of  fighting,  ib.  and  M7. 
Their  habits,  ib.  Defeated  by  Aauty. 
iii.  345.  Attack  him  in  liis  retata,  and 
harass  bim  extremely.  347.  c(  s<f. 

/>art»,  great  paru  produce  great  victs, 
as  well  as  virtues,  iii.  {(89, 

Porysatis.  wife  of  Darius,  and  aolha 
of  Artaxcrzes  Mnemon.  iii.  441.  Her  at- 
uchment  to  her  younger  son  Cyras,  ib. 
Encourages  his  ambitious  designs,  aad 
contributes  greatly  to  tbe  war  between  die 
two  brolhers,  454.  Her  character,  ib. 
Her  exlreiue  cruelty  to  all  tliat  were  cea- 
cemed  in  the  deaih  of  Cyras,  or  ia 
cutting  off  his  head  and   hand,  461,  46*. 


Papiria,  wife   of  Paulas  ^milius,  di>     She  poisons  Statira  the  wifp  of  Artaierxo^ 


465.  Is  con6ned  for  aome  time  to  At 
city  of  Babylon,  ib,  A  rtaaeries  is  tecoo- 
ciled  to  her,  ib. 

Patacoi.  Cyrus's  horse,   iii.  457. 

Posorgafte,  iii.  4.5*$, 

P<Uf<u.  the  father  of  Abantidas,  iii. 
476.    Killed  by  Nicoclea,  477. 

Pttiierttla.  king  ol    Soli   in    Cyprus,  ii. 

/'osipkoe,  the  wife  of  Minoa,  supposed 
to  have  had  a  criminal  connexion  with  hi* 


vorced  by  liim,  i.  438. 

Papirius  litt$o,  i.  438. 

Pofiiriiu  Carta,  the  consul,  defeated  by 
Sylla's  lieutenants,  makes  his  escape  in 
the  night,  and  gets  into  Libya,  ii.  138. 

Papput,  iii.  237. 

Parittonium,  iii.  364. 

Parnlut,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pericles, 
hit  father's  affliction  for  his  death,  i.  301, 
— ^A  ship  so  called,  ii.  89. 

Parali,   one  division  of  the    people  of 

Attica  so  called;  they  lived   on  the   tea-     general  Taurus,  i.  50.- Her  oracle"  iii' 

coast,  i.  184.  n.  144,  157.  '      ' 

Parafxitiiniani,  ii.  126.  Paiiphon,  ii.  220. 


Paiitigr'u,  riter»  ii.  Si.?. 
FuMaron,   m   tlie  coaaUJ  of  tb»  Mu- 
Ipui,  ii.  10, 
F*t4eeaM.  i.  169. 

Fatircam,  Btuliu'i  letter  conceraing 
then,  iii.  41). 

Patr^.  1.  343,  575,  iii.  486. 

PathcMii,  wheace  Ibe  lenu,  i.  74.  A 
hundred  of  tKe  mu^c  cinment  Ru<aftn«  se- 
lected by  Ratnului  fur  a  cuuucil  or  senate, 
ib.  He  Irivet  tlieui  oiiljr  tlie  name  ot  a 
senate  wiliiuut  the  |>u»er,  Btt.  The; 
cotupire  agaiiist  Ijiiu,  91K  Tlieir  numbor 
increased,  91. 

P^riotUr*.  i.  110,  Ii.  84. 

Patron,  i.  74,  3i6. 

PiUnbiiu,  one  o(  Neru'i  lerranti,  put 
to  death  by  Uaiba,  iii.  .Vit. 

Patracta,  latlier  ofSuiii,  i.  98. 

Pttr-int  aud  ctienO  acuang  the  Roioans, 
an  account  of  their  relation,  i.  74, 

PalTMit,  II.  IZ5, 

Pauliu  .T.miiiiu,  Luciui,  Consul  with 
Terentius  Varro,  i.  316.  n.  Fabius  Mam- 
Rius  adTJwi  him  to  avoid  an  engagement 
Willi  Hannibal,  :)I7.  .  His  answer,  ib. 
Killed  111  the  battle  of  Caiini,  4i6.— 
jEmiliat,  his  family  supposed  to  be  de- 
•cendants  uf  a  son  of  Numa,  \.  436.  Is 
the  lun  of  Lucius  Fauliis  jBmiiius,  who 
fell  at  Cannz,  ib.  S^ts  out  m  ■■  diifereut 
track  from  the  rest  of  the  young  nubility, 
436.  Carries  the  office  of  anlile  against 
twelve  competitors,  437.  When  taken  into 
the  cultege  of  auguri,  studies  their  rules 
and  ceremonies  with  great  itteution,  ib. 
Strict  in  military  discipline,  ib.  Is  sent 
nnetor  into  Spaia,  witli  double  the  usual 
number  of  lictori,  and  reduces  the  barba- 
rians who  hart  revolted,  43S.  Returns  to 
Rome  not  a  drachma  the  richer,  ib. 
Divorces  his  first  wife  Papiria,  after  he 
bad  lived  long  with  her,  and  she  had 
brauglit  him  fine  cUildren,  ib.  Marries  a 
KCoiid  wife,  by  whom  he  has  two  sooj, 
ib.  His  sons  by  the  first  wife  are  adopted, 
the  one  by  Fabiui  Matimus,  (he  other  by 
the  son  of  Scipio  .\frlcaaus,  439.  One  of 
tiis  daughters  is  married  to  the  son  of 
Cato,  and  the  other  la  £lius  Tubero, 
ib.  The  poverty  and  content  in  which 
the  iSliaii  family  lived,  Ib.  In  his  first 
cousutship  reduces  the  Llgiirians,  aiul 
takes  froio  tfactii  the  ships  which  ihcy  had 
employed  in  piracy,  444J.  Is  candidate 
again  for  the  consulihlp,  and  loses  it,  ib, 
IiupecKthe  education  of  his  chitdcca,  and 
procures  Ihcin  not  only  Ruiuau  but  Gre- 
cian luasteis,  lb.  Circumsduiccs  which 
led  to  the  war  with  Perseus  king  of 
Macedoii,  441.  Perseus,  iJiough  a  roan 
«f  slender  capacity,  by  the  advantage  uf 
hit  father  Pliilip's  preparations,  defeats 
Mverdl    Koman    generals,    444.      Soliciu 
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succours  from  several  nations,  443.  Tha 
KoiDiAus  call  Paulus  iduiliua  to  the  con- 
sulship, lb.  Oiuen  of  success  to  him. 
414.  His  speech  to  the  people,  on  being 
ap^liitcd  to  the  ciiiniuand  in  .Macedonia, 
lb.  Perseus,  by  Ills  avarice,  loses  the  as* 
sistaiice  of  tlie  UaiiarnX,  413.  And 
inipjses  upjn  his  friend  Uentius,  king  uf 
Illyriu,  446.  iB>ailiu>,  after  a  safe  an>l 
ipee<ly  passage,  linds  Peneus  stroUgljr 
f^rtihed  by  the  sea-side  at  the  foot  of 
Uouiit  Olympus,  ib.  lie  finds  water  for 
his  troop>,  by  digging  at  the  fuvit  of  Ihf 
luuuiitaitis,  447.  Finds  out  a  way  uf 
cofini^  at  the  enemy,  (htougti  PerrhKbia, 
lb.  Scipiu  Nasica  undertakes  (u  lead  the 
troops  that  were  to  take  this  circuit,  anil 
etecutes  it  with  great  ability,  448.  A 
Cretan  deserter  informs  Perseus  of  his 
danger,  ib.  Perseus  sends  Milo  with  ted 
thousand  nica,  to  seue  the  heights  uf 
Olyiupus>  lb.  Sclplu  defeats  Mi  I  J,  449. 
Perseus  quits  his  camp,  and  retires  to 
Pydnz,  lb.  His  friends  eni:ourage  liim 
to  give  the  R  iiuans  battle  on  the  adjacent 
plums,  lb.  jdmlius  Is  astaiiished  at  Iha 
numbers  and  good  order  uf  the  enemy. 
Ib.  Hus  the  art  to  encatup  wilhoul  beiU|( 
disturbed  by  the  .Macedonians,  450.  The 
different  effects,  which  an  ecli|ne  of  tlio 
inoun  has  upon  the  lluinaju  and  Macedo- 
nians, ib.  Pau!us  sacriQccs  tdl  he  finds 
the  desired  tokens,  and  then  announcei 
victory  tu  the  Romans,  provided  that  the^ 
stuud  upon  the  deleusifc,  ib,  A  circiitn- 
stance  which  brings  tne  Macedonians  tu 
begin  the  attack,  lb.  The  battle  described, 
451,45^,  Marcus  sou  uf  Cato,  and  son- 
in  law  to  Amilius,  luset  his  .word,  and 
finds  It  again  with  much  difficulty  under  • 
heap  ol  the  slaiu,  4.^3,  454.  Scijiio,  the 
ynunger  son  of  ifiiailiui,  is  missing,  but 
returns  to  the  caiup  late  in  the  night,  454, 
Perseus  dies  tu  Pella,  and  there  despatches 
Kuctus  and  Eudieus,  twu  uf  Ins  treasurers^ 
with  his  own  hand,  455.  All  his  iropp< 
forsake  hint,  eiccpt  a  fevr  Cretans,  and 
fruiu  them  he  Brilully  gets  back  some  gold 
plate  which  be  had  given  them,  ib.  Hs 
sails  to  Samotlirace,  and  lakes  sanctuary 
there,  456.  iCmilius  in  twu  days  tim« 
becomes  master  uf  all  Maccduuia,  456. 
Perseus  engages  one  (Jruandes,  a  Cretan.  ' 
to  catry  off  both  liini  and  his  treasure,  but 
the  Cretan  deceives  him.  458.  His  f»- 
vounte  lun  betrays  liu  children  to  the 
Romans,  tb.  He  surrenders  himself  to 
Uclavtiu,  ib.  Behaves  meanly  whea 
brought  before  Amilius,  ib.  .£uiilius'i 
rebuke  to  hiin,  ib.  His  sjjeech  to  the 
otficcrs  uf  his  army,  on  (bo  instability  of 
lottune,  459.  He  vistU  Greece,  refornu 
abuses,  aud  gifes  specimeoi  uf  his  bounty, 
lb.  £tccis  bis  oH^  Kkcut  el  Dalpbi,  tm. 
ftftBH 
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^^  ^«  jjcr  d  tiy  Hie  Bpproutfi 

^  «lt«  dr^t^n    lipur   bring 

^  und  -irw^      T1j€j  enter 

^■^^■^t  r|uiirterij  fiiidcr  f^VMur 

Charoii'a    bunse.     The 

^     vnake  up  the  number  of 

^^■lidai  had  previously  in- 

^.  ,^'^'^^ot»    to   an  eniertaiiiiDcnl  at 

^»^^        ^veiiiofr,  ib.     A   report  is 

_>^_~  ^^  '■"«5fc»ia»  that  the  etiles  were 

^  ^.%i^    citjf,   and  he  sends   for 

:r  ,w^  ^lia  iutrepiiHty    before    Ar- 

^^     ^^  a»      liij  btiiig   suspected.     Phi- 

^  ^*P    ilx^    tyrants    to    a   high 

^  ^  •rtrps     up    their   expectalion 

■»^.        '^«%»«;ii    lie    bed    proniijcd,  ib. 

J..-*. ^    "      '»•    •eiilluArchiin.ftaiu  Athens, 

^  "*  »«?      »J3inr,  biit  he  refuses  to  read 

^  '5>  »».     •■  Hu»ine»s  to-morro*,"  ib. 

"'Hi    oiliets  euier  Ibe  banqiieting- 

^*V!.\si»rtl    «•  wiicoen.  and  despatch 

""'*   *»i»«4    PKitij,,  .j»o.     Pelopida.  goes 

'"^    *'*»Jnii(|ji!,  wlio  was  at  huoie  in  his 

•^>«»whtf,  and   despatches  l.iiu   with 

•     '>lSi»-«iy,  4111.     Hypates  shares  the 

ot    l.,cuiiu<li«i,  ill.     Kpauiiuondas  and 

.X(iwli»»  join  ilic  iicliveters  of  their  coun- 

w  nil  ti  f.  riHCerabli-  boHj  of  nien,  ib. 

'•.    rtror   III   I  If   fijiarlisu   officers  in  not 

ij."l4   '  U1  iiiinietlidrrJy  upon  (hem  front 

iiiuOrl,  ih.     Ptli^'idas  is  elected   by 

,^^_^i;«aplc  tuif  ")l  ilw  governors  of  Boeotia, 

^^^P^T>J>«t  Ibe  C'iidR:i^>i  a  little  before  sue- 

J^Jfcrt arrived  Irom  bpstia,  482.     This  ac- 

l^^ion  ut  I'tli'pitlua  j'li-tlj  called  sfsler  to  that 

"nf    Tlit««jl'i<lu>.     ib.       Tlie     Atlirmans, 

vvd  *I  (be   arritil  of  a  S|%rian  army 

^ftk  the  bufUers   of  Birutia,  draw  off  from 

the  'I'lirbuii   leagu»i  but  Pelopidas  finds 

nieuiis  to  erbliiQil  them  with  the  Spartans 

3|jalili    "tfl^       His  Ggeiils  persuade  Splio- 

(ttius  Ibe  ^psiiun  to  iiinke  an  attempt  upon 

the  Pl^1eu^  lb.     He  defeats  the  Spartaits 

ID  9t'«eial  reucounleti,  ib.     Circumstances 

whicli  led   Id  the  battle  ui  Tegyrae,  484. 

Tbr    battle,  iii,      Tbe   lacrcd    band,  iiow 

coiiipused,    483,   and    it.   first  formed   by 

Ootfjidas,    iiiitl    iiii|i[uved    by   Pelopidas, 

4116.     His  aiis»er  u>  Ins  wife,  who  desires 

liim    III    Ule    care    ol    his    person,  487. 

Jktari:he*  Kilh  £]Miiiiint>ndas  against  Cle- 

unit)  rut  lit,  ill'      btoty   of  ibe  Leuctrides, 

ilaui^iiK  "  III  Sct'ilmui,  whose  nisuM  were 

lu  b«  a]i|H-s>ed   hy  tl'c  sacrifice  of    a  red- 

balli'il  viriiin,  ib.     Tliebattleuf  Leuctra, 

489.    Pelopidas,  tben  captain  ufllie  sacied 

band,   has  a   considerable    share   in   the 

buDuur  of  the  victory,  ib.     Pelopidas  and 

Epaminondas  are  appointed  joint  gov.er- 

liors  of  Baotia,  and  make  vi  ry  consider- 

■bit  progiess  in  I'dopunncMis,  ib.     They 

veDturc  10  keep  llieir  coiimiiasioii  beyond 

iJus  ex)iit*ti<in  of  (be  ;ear,  tliuiigb  tbe 


pf'n'iJtj  WAS  capital,  ib.  Lay  wuste  l.^co-* 
nia  with  ati  army  of  seventy 'thousand 
niea.  ill.  Drif  e  the  Jipartias  out  uf  Mtf 
9enia,  antt  re-e^tahh^b  t}ie  ancierit  inha* 
bl!:.n[v,  41MI.  [ii  tTifif  tftiini  oefcet  the 
Atbcnians,  ib.  Are  capitally  triid  for 
keeping  tbe  comAiand  beyond  the  time 
allowed  by  law,  ib.  Acquitted,  ib. 
lUenaclidas  forms  a  party  against  them, 
491.  Kiideavours  to  put  Charon  upon  a 
fooling  with  Ibem,  ib.  A  heavy  fine  i| 
laid  upon  that  envious  roan,  '19i  The 
Thessalians  apply  to  tbe  Tbebans  for  as- 
sistance against  Alexander  tbe  tyrant  of 
Pbera-,  492.  Pelopidas  takes  Ibe  com- 
mand of  the  succours,  and  recov<rs  Ia- 
rissa,  ib.  Endeavours  to  bumanixe  tbe 
tyrant,  bnt  in  vain,  ib.  Tbe  tyrant  es- 
capes nut  of  liM  hands,  ib.  Pelcpidas 
goes  into  Macedonia,  as  arbitrator  between 
Alexander  and  Ploiemv,  ib.  Bringa 
Philip  and  thirty  other  hostages  to  Thebes, 
ib.  Philip  proposes  Epaminondas  at  bia 
pattern  in  the  art  and  conduct  of  war, 
493.  Ptolemy  kills  the  king  of  Macedoo, 
and  assumes  the  sovereignty,  ib.  Pelo- 
pidas permits  hini  lu  keep  it  on  certain 
conditions,  for  tbe  performance  of  which 
iie  gives  bis  sun  PbiloHenus  as  an  hostage, 
ib.  Besirgis  Pliarsalus,  ib.  Alexander, 
the  tyraiil  of  Pherae,  approaches  it  witll 
bis  army,  and  Pelopidas  it  imprudent 
enough  to  go  lo  him  without  guards,  ib. 
Tbe  lyranl  scites  him  and  Ismenias,  and 
makes  himself  master  of  Fhtrtalus,  493. 
Tbrbe,  the  tyrant's  wife,  visits  Pelo{)idat 
in  llie  I'sison,  ib.  Epaminondas  recorert 
him  and  Ismenias  out  of  Ibe  tyrant's 
bands,  495.  Pelopidas  goes  anibattadur 
to  Ibe  Persian  court,  and  is  highly  ho- 
noured by  Artaxerxes,  <496.  .Obtain*  all 
he  desires,  ib.  Accepts  none  of  the  king's 
presents,  ib.  Ihe  tyrant  of  Pherz  ex- 
tends bis  conquests  and  oppressions,  497. 
Aa eclipse  of  tl.c  sun  happens,  when  Pelo> 
pidas  is  marching  out  against  him,  ib.  He 
has  the  advantage  in  the  battle,  iioiwitb- 
ttanding  his  inferior  numbers;  but  falls  a 
sacriiice  lu  bit  reseiitiueut  against  tbe 
tyrant,  498.  The  sorrow  of  Ibe  allies,  at 
well  as  1'bebans,  for  his  death,  499.  Hit 
funeral  solemDixed  by  the  Tbestaliant, 
ib.  Ihe  Thebaos  send  an  army  to  rc> 
venge  his  death  upon  Alexander,  500. 
Ihe  tyrant  is  slain  by  hit  wile  and  her 
three  brothert,  501. 

PrI«;H»ine(iim  H'ltr,  ii.  91.     Litts  tweo. 
ty-seven  years,  ii.  2*d,  n. 

PeJoponntsus,  iii.  167. 
.  Pelopt,  after  be  was  sellird  in  PelopoB- 
ncsus,  formed  alliances  in  his  family  wiih 
ll.r  i>ri)!libouring  princes,  and  became  tlis 
musi  powerful  king  iii  those  parts,  i  41. 
t'aibi't  of  Pittbeu*  iwd  L^-ii^ice,  jA.       i 
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»  pcdc-stul  di'sigiu'd  for  that  of  Fcrsi-ui, 
460.  Willi  ti'ii  cuninijuioncra  from  Homo, 
KItIrt  llie  gurirriKiirnt.uf  Mucduiiin,  ib. 
Eiliibita  gilut't,  ib.  Hu  a  hippj  lalfiit 
for  making  cntcrtainm^iils,  ib.  Takes 
notliinu  uf  Prrveufi's  Ireuures  for  liiniielf, 
ib.  S>ck»  levsul;  cities  uf  Kpirm,  und 
yel  the  noldtrrs  to  wliom  ihc  pluiuicr  witt 
given,  faavf  iiu  unre  tiran  clcrt'ii  driicEiiiiJV 
■  iimn,  461.  Rcluriii  to  Iislv,  and  aaili 
in  grrat  pomp  up  the  'I'iberi  \h,  'I'iiv 
•oldiro  endcuvoiir  to  pirvent  iCniiliui'a 
triumph,  461.  Scrvilius'%  ipei-ch  "n  that 
occasion,  ib.  The  triumph  described, 
465,  466.  iEinilius  loses  his  two  ^nuogcr 
fon^.  who  were  not  adopted  into  ether 
hmi  ies,  466.  The  magnanimity  he  dis' 
covered  in  hit  speech  on  that  occaHioii, 
ib.  Di/Terrnt  accounts  of  the  death  uf 
Perseus,  467.  One  of  tlie  tons  ut'  iliut 
prince  bcco'ites  clrrk  tn  the  llomati  ma- 
gistrates, 4(>8.  ^inilius  brings  mi  niucli 
money  into  the  treamry,  ihtit  the  penplc 
had  iiu  occasion  to  pay  any  taies  lilt  the 
lime  of  Htrtiui  and  Paiita,  ib.  Accept- 
able to  the  people,  though  he  was  in  tli« 
interest  of  tlia  nobility,  ib.  Is  elected 
censor  with  .Murtius  Plnlippus,  468.  His 
moderation  in  thut  office,,  ib.  Sickens 
daiioi;  his  censorship,  469.  The  cordial 
reitard  expressed  for  hitu  at  his  funeral, 
not  only  by  the  lioraans,  hut  by  pcrsoin  ut 
the  coiintiies  he  had  conquered,  ib. 
Lea<(9  a  very  tinall  eriate  behind  liiin, 
ib.  Siiying  ol  hu  relstive  to  a  gi  ud  gi— 
uerat,  470.     Comparison  between  liim  and 

Timole 471. The  consul,  bribed  by 

Caesar,  iii.  420,  iii.  .«7. Given    up  to 

the  proscriptioo  by  hi*  brother  Lrpidna, 
iii.  275.  3J0. 

Pautuniiu,  king  of  Sp.irta,  marches  into 
Attica  under  prelencc  of  supp.irting  the 
thirty  lyraiiti,  but  really  with  another 
>iew,  ii.  99.  Obtains  a  truce,  and  carries 
otf  the  dead  body  of  Ljtaiuler  from  before 
the  walls  of  Itatidrtiis,  107.  Retires  to 
Tegea,  108.  Uesciled  by  the  allies,  who 
'put  tUenise!ve4  under  Ihc  cominijid  of 
Ciiiion,  1.'>.7.  Unfortunately  killsCleiinice 
at  BytJiitium,  ib.  His  unhappy  end,  i. 
3*9,  n,— — Cuminaiider  in  chief  uf  llie 
(ireeU  at  the    battle  of   I'Intea,   i.  bSl. 

ei    >rf. Kilis    Philip  of  Macedou  for 

deiiviiig    biiii    redress    under    an     uusup-% 

portable  injury,  ii.  4,>4. The  pliysician, 

Alexander's  letter  to   him  on   tbc   use  of 

hellebore,  ii.   4H7. Sent    by   Scleucns 

to  •rite  Ui'oielrius,  iii.  518. 

Pence,  uf  Nicias,  i,    i:)9,  ii.  tt6.     Be- 
tween   the    Athenians    and    the    king    of 

Persia,    16'.'. Of   Aiitalcidas,    ii.   .U-i, 

iii.  466.  Between  Sylla  aiitl  Mithridates 
li.   134, Aa  altar  crested   to  ber,  ii. 


ItiJ. V'crjcs  dcsciiptitc    ot  Ler,  i   Ui. 

119. 
ptdalitM.  ■  rock  iu  called,  ii.  lyU 
Pe-titt,  i.  IB4,  n. 
Pnlnm,  city  of,  i.  391. 
Prj/C,  i.  *87,  iii.  506. 
fcrUkOH*,  lilt  friend tliip  wiili  Tht«v^  i. 
59.     He    luarrici    Deidaima,    ib.     \ia«li 
Theseus  in   the    rape    ut  Helena  ih.    \v 
tempts  to  carry  olf  Curr,  tire  daagbler  cl 
.\iduiieus,  and    i*    torn    to   tiaecei  by  k> 
dog,  60. 

Filatgui,  ii.  7. 
PfUugiaMt,  i.  64. 
Pcltiu,  I.  45. 
PeligHxan,  i.  454. 

Pel/i,  i.  454,  iii.  31 1.— — Locia^  ji» 
graced  by  Brutus,  ii.  16,  iii.  MSh 

Pcllfne,  recovered  frura  the  Xladam  kj 
Arutus,  ii.  16.  Taken  by  CleotacDca,  u. 
164,  iii.  497. 

Peliipidai,  the    son  of   Htppucluv  coilj 
descended,    i.    473.      Makes    a   (cnctvu 
use  of  his  wealili,  ib.      Cannot  prvsail  aa 
liii  fricad  Epamiaondas  to   partake  of  ks 
riches,  and  therefure    parlakea   >•(  bn  |»- 
vcrly,     Marries  inlu  a   noble   family,  y«l 
aAerwards,  by  has  iniiniliociice,  letfrislM 
fortune,  474.     Delight*   in    iha    eiiitau 
of   llie  paliPstr*  and    tbc    field,    ib.     TW 
happy  consequences    to    the  public   fraa 
the  perpetual  friendship  and  harcooay  tlM 
subsisted  between    him  ond  Epaminuadafc 
ib.     Rescued  in   battle    by  KpaBia 
475.    The  Lacedaerunniaus  bcc 
of  the  Thebans,  their  late    allies,  ib.    Tb* 
parly  in  Thebes,  which  was  inclined  u  ao 
oligarchy,    betrays  the    Cadioea   to  Ph*- 
bidnslhc  LacedzmoDian,  476      Tbe5|iai^ 
tans  lay   a  fine  upon    Phabidu,   but  kcty 
the  citadel  iiotwith^iandmi;,  ib.      Put   1^ 
inenias,    one    of    tlie    ptipular    party    la 
Thebes,  to  d'.-alh,  and  pass  scnleocc  af  6» 
nikhmciit    on     Pelupidus    and   olbers,   iK 
Rpaminuiidiis    is    dl•rr^■rde(J   *•   *  |Miat 
pliilosopher,    lb.     Archias    aixl    Lruulidit 
twcume    tyrants   in    Utehcs.       ^euotidM 
sends  pers'ins  tu  iVtheus   to  asaaaainate  IW 
exiles,   hut  only    one    uf  ihena    falls,  iHt, 
The    Atlieiiians  encourage   ihe    eiilcsw  ik 
Pelopidas  prevails  itpun    theiu   to   allaa^ 
the    ddiveiancp    of    their    cuuniry,  ^6. 
I'kcy  acquaint  their  frieudt  in  Thebes  wKb 
their   resolution,    ib.      CUan  n    vd*n   ku 
house  for  their  rception,  477.     Phili4«. 
one    of  their   party,    finda    an 
himself  appiiinied  secretary  la  the  lyn 
ib.     Epamiiiondis  inspires  iheyuulht 
an  ambition  tu  throw  off  the  $p4rtan  ^ 
ib       r<«clvc  of  th*  exiles,  of  wlioa  I 
pidas  was  one,  having  letl  the  rest  af  llxit 
party    at    Thriasiuin,   set    out  in    duguiw 
with  dogs  aud  buatiug-pulea,  ib.     Om  if 
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Iheir  Criends  is  itoggcrcd  by  Ihe  approach- 
ing ilangcr,  and  the  drsign  near  bring 
disconcrrlcH,  ib.  and  478.  Thej  enter 
the  cii^  in  difTerent  quarters,  under  favour 
ofllifir  di«(;iiise  and  the  anow;  weather, 
and  get  n(e  to  Charuu'a  boase.  The 
niles  and  Mliers  make  up  the  Dumber  of 
forty  eight.  Philidai  had  previously  in- 
viied  the  tyrants  to  an  entertainment  at 
liis  \u  me  that  eveimic.  ib.  A  report  it 
brought  tu  Archias  that  the  exiles  were 
conc«^a!ed  in  the  city,  and  he  sends  for 
Charon,  lb.  His  intrepidity  before  Ar- 
cli:as  prevents  his  being  suspected.  Phi- 
liiJ;js  drinls  up  the  tyrants  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  lieeps  up  their  expectatiou 
ol  <oiu«  women  he  bed  promised,  ib. 
A  iiitrrative  is  sent  to  Archias,  Itom  Athens, 
«t  tlie  w:\ole  aifair,  but  he  refuses  to  read 
it,  and  says,  "  Business  to-morro*,"  ib. 
Charon  diid  others  enter  the  banqueting- 
room,  disguised  as  women,  and  despatch 
Archias  and  Philip,  480.  Pelopida*  goes 
against  Leontidas,  who  was  at  home  in  his 
uHi\  chiiiuber,  and  despatches  him  with 
much  (lifbruiy,  4H1.  Hypates  shares  the 
fall  of  Leuiilidas,  ib.  Lpaoiiuondas  and 
Corgidus  ji'iu  the  deliverers  of  their  conn- 
try  with  a  ci  nsiderable  body  of  men,  ib. 
The  error  of  the  Sparteu  ofliccrs  in  not 
tallying  1  ul  immeiliaiely  u^on  tbeni  from 
the  citadel,  ib.  Pehipidas  is  elected  by 
ilie  people  one  of  the  governors  uf  Boeotia, 
ib,  Tiikes  I  he  Cadmea  a  little  before  suc- 
cours jirrived  Irom  bpada,  482.  lli is  ac- 
tion of  Pelnpidos  ju^tiy  called  sister  10  that 
of  'lhrasyl,iilus,  ib.  The  Athenians, 
alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  a  S|%rtan  army 
on  the  tHirders  of  Boeotia,  draw  off  Irora 
the  TlieLan  leagues;  but  Pelopidas  finds 
means  to  embroil  them  with  the  Spariana 
again,  483.  His  agents  persuade  Splio- 
drias  the  Spartan  to  male  an  attempt  upon 
the  Pirzus,  ib.  He  defeats  the  Spartans 
in  several  rencounters,  ib.  Circumstances 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  legyras,  484. 
The  battle,  ib.  Tlie  sacred  band,  liow 
composed,  485,  and  n.  first  formed  by 
Corgidas,  and  improved  by  Pelopidas, 
486.  His  answer  to  his  wife,  who  desires 
him  to  tale  care  of  his  person,  487. 
Marches  with  Epamiuundas  against  Cle- 
oinbrutus,  ib.  Story  of  the  Leuctrides, 
dau{:t>ttTs  of  Scedasus,  whose  ntaiiet  were 
to  h«  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  ul  a  red- 
litiieil  virgin,  ib.  The  battle  of  Leuctra, 
48y.  Pelopidas,  then  captain  uf  the  sacied 
band,  bus  a  considerable  share  in  the 
hoDuur  of  the  victory,  ib.  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas  are  appointed  joint  gover- 
nors uf  B«eotia,  and  make  vi  ry  consider- 
able progress  in  Peloponnesus,  ib.  They 
venture  to  keep  their  euinmitsiun  beyunU 
(Jie  ex}iit«ti<iii  of  the  ytu,  tbuugb  tbo 


pen.ilty  was  capital,  ib.  Lay  waste  Laco* 
nia  with  an  army  of  seventy-thousand 
men,  ib.  Drive  the  Spartans  out  uf  Met- 
senia,  and  re-estahlish  the  ancient  inh*> 
bilants,  490.  In  their  return  defeat  tiie 
Athenians,  ib.  Are  capitally  tried  for 
keeping  the  conband  beyond  the  timf 
allowed  by  law,  ib.  Acquitted,  ib. 
Menaclidas  forms  a  party  againat  them, 
491.  Endeavours  to  put  Charon  upon  a 
footing  with  them,  ib.  A  heavy  fine  i| 
laid  upon  (bat  envious  roan,  491  Tlie 
Thessalians  apply  to  the  Tbebans  for  Bt- 
sistance  against  Alexander  the  tyrant  of 
Fherie,  492.  Pelopidas  takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  succours,  and  recovers  Ia- 
rissa,  ib.  Endearoors  to  humanize  the 
tyrant,  but  in  vain,  ib.  The  tyrant  es- 
capes nut  of  hM  hands,  ib.  Pelopidat 
goes  into  Macedonia,  as  arbitrator  tetwem 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  ib.  Bring* 
Philip  and  thirty  other  hostages  to  Thebei, 
ib.  Philip  proposes  Epaminondas  ai  bit 
pattern  in  the  art  and  conduct  of  waft 
493.  Ptolemy  kills  the  king  of  Macedon, 
and  assumes  the  sovereignty,  ib.  Pelo- 
pidas permits  him  to  keep  it  on  crrtaia 
conditions,  for  the  performance  of  which 
he  gives  his  son  Philoxenus  as  an  hostage^ 
ib.  Besieges  Pharsalns,  ib.  Alexander, 
the  tyrai.t  of  Phersp,  approaches  it  with 
his  army,  and  Pelopidas  it  imprudent 
enough  to  go  to  him  without  guards,  ib. 
The  tyrant  seizes  him  and  Ismenias,  and 
makes  himself  master  of  Pharsalus,  499- 
Tbel)e,  the  tyrant's  wife,  visits  Peloj^idaf 
in  the  prison,  ib.  Epaminondas  recoTclt 
him  and  Ismenias  out  of  the  tyrant*! 
hands,  495.  Pelopidas  goes  aflibttiadur 
to  the  Persian  court,  and  is  highly  ho- 
noured by  Arlaxerxes,  -496.  Obtaim  all 
he  desires,  ib.  Accepts  none  ol  the  king's 
presents,  ih.  llie  tyrant  of  Pberse  ex- 
tends his  conquests  and  oppressions,  497. 
Ail  eclipse  of  tl.c  sun  happens,  when  Pelo- 
pidas is  inarching  out  against  faiiu,  ib.  Ha 
has  the  advantage  in  the  battle,  nolwilb- 
ttanding  his  inferior  numbers;  but  falls  n 
sacrifice  tu  his  rescntmeut  against  the 
tyrant,  498.  The  sorrow  of  the  allies,  as 
well  as  Thehans,  for  hit  'death,  499.  Hit 
Itinera  I  solemnised  by  the  Thestalian^ 
ib.  1'he  Tliebans  send  an  army  to  i«> 
venge  his  death  upon  Alexander,  SCO. 
The  tyrant  is  slain  by  liis  wilie  and  b«r 
three  brothers,  50  >. 

Pelopounaiitn  War,  il.  91.  Latti  imfUr 
(y-seven  years,  il.  XJd,  n, 

Peioponnrsiu,  iil.  167. 

Feli'pi,  altrr  Ijc  w«s  settrtd  in  Pclupog. 
iie>ii>,  lonneil  alliances  111  hli  tcuirlv  wiili 
li.e  ijcijililtuuring  piirices,  mitl  lifcniiic  tlia 
UiiiKl  paurerlut  tiiiy  iti  tdose  |i»[l»,  i  .jj, 
l:«tlii.i  ul'  Pittheus  itud  l.jtiiliLe,  44, , 
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Of  ByzAnluim,   Cicrro  fxpostulates  wUh 
Iiim  by  Irtlcr    for  not  providing  (or  his 
bonoiirable  reception  there,  iii.  157. 
i>elu<tiiTn,iii.  311,369. 
Prneui,  nitr,  i.  .^6,5. 
Pentacoiiflmrditruii,  tn  order  of  mm  in 
Atheni   according  lo  the  cuDtlilution   of 
Solon,  i.  17«,  5S,i. 

Peiidul/um,  what,  iii.  476,  n. 
Penlele,  >  borough   of  Atlicn,  famed  for 
its  maibli,  i,  SOO. 

PenleUum,  iii.  164,  509, 
Peniheui,  ii.  t^. 

Peplum,  or  sacred  rcii  of  MiaeriB,  i. 
54,  1. 

Pcralui  the  tarred  gallf  y  "f  the  Alhe- 
pians  near  being  taken  by  I.j^sauder,  li. 
90. 

•  Fercote,  »  ciiy  given  Tlieniittoclca  bjr 
^he  king  of  Peniit  to  auppl^  his  wardrobe, 
i.  234. 

Perdiecia,  on  the  death  of  Hrphrstion, 
(upplies  his  place,  iii.  46.  He  e^tl<hllshe3 
£umene«  in  Cappsdocin,  49.  Marches 
against  Ptolem;,  50.  Is  killed  in  a  mu- 
finjr  in  Eg;pt,  .S.^.  Had  assitled  Rniani 
in  taking  uff  Staltrs  niid  her  titier,  til. 
517. 

Pergamut,  ii.  UP.  The  librarv  there, 
jb. 

Perjemtjiiani,  Brulus's  teller  lo  them, 
iii.  415. 

Periander  entertains   the   wise   men,    i. 

159. The  sou  of  Cjpselui,  iii.  206. 

Peribaa,  the  niulberuf  Ajaa,  marrird  to 
Jheie^i,  1.  5S. 

PerirUt,  oi  Ihc  Itibc  of  Araniaiilit  and 
the  word  of  Chu|)iri:ia,  i.  tr7l.  St;n  of 
Xanlhippus  and  Aguri>te,  buih  illustrious 
personages,  ib.  llis  persun  described,  ib. 
Hallied  h;  the  comic  pi'rts  on  the  lirge- 
ress  of  lits  head,  97S.  Painun,  under  pre- 
tence uf  leachine  him  music,  inslnicts  him 
in  politics,  ib.  Me  attiiids  Ihc  Iccluvr)  of 
Zeno  the  F.lean,  ib.  Most  indelued,*  for 
liii  sublime  oralnrj^,  and  greul  know]ed^e 
of  nature,  lo  Anniagnras,  1^3.  Cured  bjr 
him  of  siiprrslitinn,  lb.  I'atient  finder 
injuries,  jet  loicd  with  pride,  ib.  The 
ram  with  one  horn,  found  m  lh«  graniids 
of  Pericle*,  whni  interpict.itinn  was  piil 
upon  it  by  Larapo  and  Anaiagnrus,  J74. 
IVriclei  resembles  F^sislralus  in  his  person 
and  manner,  ?7.^.  Kngages  In  the  admi- 
niiliatlon,  and  takes  tht  popular  party, 
because  Cinion  was  fit  (he  head  of  tJie  no- 
I)ilily,  ib.  Li<es  eilremcly  retired,  for 
the  Hike  of  preserving  his  dignity,  ih. 
Overliirows  the  power  ol  the  Areopagus  by 
DHns  of  Ephlnltes,  ib.  ImpruvM  his  elo- 
quence by  his  philosophy,  and  from  the 
ibrce  of  it  gains  the  aurnamc  of  Olympiiis, 
f76.  Said  to  thunder  and  lighten  as  he 
spoltCt  ib,     Tbucydides'i  abscrTiliao  on 
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the  eloquence  of    Pericles,   ib.      Sr«t| 

sayings  of  Pericles,    ib.      H*    fint 

vonrs    to    bMng   liiniself    to    some   aoil 

equnlity  with  Cimon,  aud  for  that  parjn 

coriupts  the  people  with  the  public  ■■ 

?77.      Causes   Cimon    lo    be   banisM 

the  ostracism,  ib.      CiiT>OD,dunng  kisa 

attempts   lo  join    his    countrymen   ia 

battle  of  Tanagra   against  the  Lace4a 

nians,    but   is    refused    that    favour,  1 

Cimon  is  recalled  and  Pericles  andktl 

different  departnieitts     in     the     state, 

Pericles  is  unjustly   charged    with  tkn 

^BSsmalion   of  Epiualtes,    ib.        l^poB 

death  of  Cimon,  the    nobility  set   apl 

cjdidei  against    Pericles,    *79.      Pa 

indulges  the   people    more    and   more 

He  employs  sixty   galleys  fur  eight  noitk 

every   year,  ib.       His    policy   is   sendi^ 

out  colonies,  ib.      He  renoves  the  psbi 

treasures  of  Greece  (roro  Deios   and  likf 

them   into  his  own   custody,  980.      Cm 

strucis  noble  edifices    at  Athens,  ib.      Bi 

builds  ihe   Psrtlienon,    ib.       Phidias  ■ 

perintendant     of    all    the    public    ed 

£81.     Ituilds  the   odeum,  ur  uiusic-i 

•i&i.     Urgins  the  lung  walls,  ib.     A  w«rl 

nun  falls  from  llie  Tc-stibule  of  ibe  cil*^ 

and    his  lite   is  despaired    of,  ib.      A  n 

medy  for  Iiim  is  communicated   to  Pexidl 

in  a  dream,  ib.      Phidias    finishes  the  ft 

don  atstue  of  Miiirrva,  and    inscribes  k 

own  name  on  the   pedestal,  ib.     Perick 

accused  uf  a  variety  uf  intrigues,  fSI,  an 

£85.     lie  offeis    the   people   lo    be  at  tfe 

whote  chMfge  of  the  public  buildiligi,  bim 

self,  ir  lUry  would  snSer   them  to  be  ia 

srribad  «iih  his  nume  instead  of  theirs,  il 

He   piflcures   the    banisbnieni    of  Tbacy 

dides,  and  brcunies  sole  master  of  Atheai 

ih.     TrcBit  the  people  with  less  cemnoaj 

but  is  strictly  jusi,  and   dues  nut  add  am 

drachais  to  his  paternal  estate,  ?S4.  N< 

the  reins  for  fifteen  years  afif  r  the 

mrnt   of  Thucydides,  and    for  forty 

in  ihe  whole,  ib.     AtfeniiTe  to  the  pi 

Tstion  of  his  own  estates  and  finances, 

A  servant  named  Evangclus,  is  very 

to  him  i|i  his  private    ecnnomy,   885. 

intormrd  that  Anniagoras  intends  to 

himself,  and  liaslcns   lo  dissuade  bii 

t<ends  deputies  to  all  the  slates  of  tit 

to   summon    lhc(n    to  Aiheus,  to 

■  bout  rebuilding  the  Grecian  temples,  *ai 

the  best  measures  for  preserving  tlie  peaoi 

of  Greece,   ib.     I'he  Lacedarruofuaos  op' 

pose  the  requisition,  and    it   comes  10  ii» 

thing,  }86.     The  safety  of  his  measures  il 

war,   ib.      A    saying  of  his  tbereupoo,  ib 

Endeavours    to    dissuade    I'olmides    ftoa 

his  eiprdiiion   into  llicolia;  but  Toliyide 

neglects    his  advice,   and     falls  there,  4 

Pcricles's  etpcdiiion    lo    Ihe  Clie 

iWr.     Thit  by  sea  irouod  Pcloj 


ib.     He  nils  with  a   strong  flert,  nnd  te- 
cures  tlie  Grtciaii  ciiio  in  tlie  neighbuur- 
hood  of  the  Eu  sine  kCH.   ib.     Srnda  a  co< 
lony  of  SIX  hundred   Athrnians  la  Sinope^ 
lb.       Rntrains    the    wild  drtires   uf    the 
Atheniansi  who  were  posseued  wiih  m  pas- 
sion for  coaqncring  Sicil;  and  other  coun- 
tnei,    !B3.     Opposes  the  Lacedzmoiiiani 
in  the  sacrvd  war,  and  ptits  the  letapfe  of 
Delphi  in  Ihe  hand<r  of  the  Pbuilnnj  again, 
ib.     Inscribes  the   AllicninD  ptii  lege   of 
consulting  the  oracle   liist,  oi'    he  side  of 
the  brazes  wolf,  ib.     1 1.e  pi  .<)  it-  ul  EnhtEa 
and    Megara   revolt ;  and   tt>r   l^acrdRtiio 
nians,  onder  their  king   PI»toiiai,  ir  vade 
Attica,   ib.      Pericles  bribes    Clrandrides, 
the  guardian  of  Pliiloiini,  to   retire,  ?89. 
Puts  down  ten  luleiits  for  a  necessary  use, 
and  the    Atheninns   allow   it   without  exa- 
mining ihc  purpose,  ib.     The   reul   use    uf 
those  ten   talents,  ib.       Me  chastises  the 
Eulxeans,  ib.      Agrees  upon  a   tiuce   f-.r 
thirtj  jears  with  the  l.acedxnioiiiins,    ib. 
Make*  war  upnn  the  Sniuiunt  at  the  insti- 
gation  of  AspasJH,   lb.     Same   account   of 
that  celebrated   woman,  ib.     Though   I'e- 
rides  had    l^o    suns  hy  hi>  wi<e,   nanied 
Xanthippus   and     Pamlus,    Ihrj    pari    by 
consent,    and    he    marnrs    A>|msia>   }90. 
Has   a    son   by    her,  ib.     His    upeiBllnns 
■gaiiut  the  SiiiiiiiiNs,   who  b<i-   at  Inst   en- 
tirely reduced,  t291,  et  if^.      lie  cckbratcs 
the    ubscquies    of    his    cauutryn>eu     who 
had  fallen   in   the   Samian   wur,   and   pro- 
oouncea  their  funeral  oialion   at   Alliens, 
993.     Upon  a  rtiplure  between  the  Corin- 
thians and  CoTC3'reaits,  he   sends  Lacedx*- 
innoius,  the   sun  of  Cinion,  with  len  ships 
only,  to  ilio  assistuncc  of  the  latter,  V94. 
Afterwards   he   K'uds    a    larger    lleet,  ib. 
Coniplainls   mnde    at    Sparta    against  Ihr 
Atbenians  by  the  people   ol  Cuiiiith,  Me- 
gara,  and  ACgina,   bring  on  the  Felopun- 
nesian  wrt,  ib.     Anibeniocritus,  the  Athe- 
nian herald,  is  assauinated  on   his  way   lo 
Lacedcmoti,  and  all  propositions  of  peace 
prove  abortive,  i9i>.     Pbidias  is  accused, 
by  the  parly  that  opposed  Pericles,  of  cm- 
beziling  Ihe  gold,  when  he  made  the  statue 
of  Minerva ;  but   be   bui^  contrived  it  so. 
that   he  could   lake   US'  all   ihr   gold  and 
weigh  it,  t96.      Phidias,  howevi>r,  is  con- 
demned  for   putting   his    uwn   figure,   and 
that  of  Pericles,  on  the  I'gis  uf  Minerva, 
lb.      Aspasia   it  accused    of  iiiipiely,    ib. 
The  same  accusatinn  is  intended  against 
Anaxagora*,   and   a   charge   of  peculiilion 
■gainst  Pericles,  ib.   and  397.     He   begs 
Aspaaia  ofT,  and  conducts  Anaiagoras  out 
of  Athens,  ib.     He   hasirns  on  the  war, 
ib.     The  Lacedieiaontans  desire  the  Athe- 
llians   to     banish    all     execrable    [lersonii, 
hoping  that  Pericles  would  be  lucludrd  in 
;he  Dumber,  ib.    TUi  atUcbea  the  Alhc* 


nians  to  Pericles  still  more,  ib.     He  warn* 
the  Athenians  uf  the  enemy's  designs  to 
spare  his   Unds,   when  thay  ravaged  Ibe 
resi,    9i9B.       Archidamus   invades   Attica, 
and  (Tuceetts  as  far  as  Acliamz;  but  Pe> 
rii'les    keeps    the    Athenians   close  in  the 
city,  ib.     Me  divides  the  lands  in  iEgina 
amongst  the  poor  citixcns  of  Athens,  t^99. 
He  ravages  the  Peloponiicsiao  coast  with 
fliels,  and    lays    waste   the    terrilories   of 
Megara,   ib,      Thu    plague   breaks  out   at 
Athens,    ib.     He    mans  an   hundred  and 
fitty  ships,  ib.     An  eclipse  of  the  sun  hap- 
pens wheu  he  is  about  lo  set  sxil,  ib.      He 
explains  that   phenomenon,    so  as  to  re- 
move the   iuperstitioas   trnrs  uf  his  men, 
300.      L.iys  siege  to   Epidaorus;  but  the 
sickness   amongst    his     troops    breaks    hia 
measures,  ib.     The  Athenians  deprive  him 
of  the  coraraaiid,  and  lay  a  fine   npon  him, 
ib.     His  eldest  son  Xiinihipput  behaves  In 
■   very   undutiful    manner,    ib.     He  losrt 
thai  son,  anil  aevetal  other   persons  of  his 
fan.ily,   in    the  plague,  301.     Retains  hit 
digiiiiy  of  sentiment  till  the  death  of  his 
last  leglllmale  son  Paralu%  ib.     The  Athe- 
nians,  disappointed  In   tlieir   other  states- 
men, cull    Pericles  again    to  the  adnilnis- 
Iralion,  ib.      He  repeals  the  law  which  he 
hud    niudr   against    bastards,   having  now 
himself    ui\ly     natural    children    lelt,    ib. 
The  riguur  with  which  that  law   had   been 
pul  111  eN^cution,  ib.     Ihe  small  number 
ul  Athenian  citiacns,  afier  the  exclusion  of 
those   of   tie   half  blood  and   the   plague, 
ib.     Fcriclcs  Is  pcrmiticd  lu  enrol  a  ns- 
turnl  sun  by  his  own  name,  Ib.     That  son 
It  put   to  death   by  Ihe  Atheiilans,  after 
the  sea   fight  at  ArgiuusK,  30t.     Pericles 
takes  the  plague,  but  has  It  in  a  lingeruig 
manner,  ib.     His  tricnds,  when  they  think 
liim  Insensible,  and  at   the  point  of  death, 
discourse  about  his   bed,  ib.      Ibe  remark- 
able observation  thai  he  made  on  that  oc- 
casion,   Ib.       His   character,    ib.       Muck 
wanted    in    the    adannisiralion,   aiid    rc» 
gretted  by  ti.e  Allienians,  30S. 

Perirtidai,  sent  by  the  Spartans  to 
Athens  lo  request  succours  against  the 
Heh.ls,  li.  IGb. 

Pc'igune,  the  daughter  of  Sinnii;  The- 
seus has  a  son  by  her,  named  Mrtlanippus, 
whose  ton  luxus  migrates  into  Asia,  i.  45. 
She  alterwards,  by  consent  of  'I'heseus,  is 
married  to  Deioneos  tlie  Oechalian,  ib. 
Perinthiu,  li.  504.  in.  '.'83. 
FcripAemiu,  m  hero  to  whom  the  orack 
directs  Solon  to  sacrifice  id  Salamis,  i, 
164. 

Pcriphtha,  sumamed  Corynrtui,  or  (be 
Clu6-f>earer,  sittn  by  Theseus  lu  the  ter- 
ritories of  Kpiduurns,  i.  44. 

PcTipHoretut,  Ailcmou,  wby  to  called,  i* 
£92. 
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PcripoHii,.   the    dinner,  coiiducu    king  dcilh,  and    treated   of  reli^iua  inil  plii<. 

Ophellus  iiiiu  Uurutia,  11.  IS5.  sopli^',  1.   150, 

PeriikutuKimri,  1.  8d.  Pciinut,   one    of    the   evil   miaiifni  4 

PtritBi,    Alcjuridcr'i  dog;    thai   prince  Neio,  put  lu  dralli  by  Calba,  ui  y.4 

buildi  a  iiijf  of  llic  tauie  iitiite  in  memory  PciiUtu,  u  Romui,  rrrn«t  Kacrite 

«if  liim,  ii.  .•>{)+.  Ills  .hip,    in    c»ii>r<jurncc   of  »  4ntu  !• 

PcrithtiU.  ii.  If9.    Oae  of  the  witda  of  bad  upcii  his  vovafic,  li.  4: A. 

Pttio,  111  A.abi*,  ii.  40S. 


Pff.ii,  near  Muliot  OljOipiu,  1.  tu. 

Petrifhi);  ji    lUR. 

Ptlr0i,ii4i,  oiii  or  CiDuiu'i  cffctn  a 
the  Parlliian  ri^edilion,  I    t   ^i..i  li,,^ 

10    hii   general,    li.  <(80,  X8] Ttt/m^ 

niii,  a  perion  of  cuiitutar  dignil;,  aat  I* 
dealh  by  Galba,  lii.  5V5. 

Ptuceibu  joina  Eumenra.  li.  SS5.    b 


Albrni,  i,  3H, 

Prrpenna,  joitu  Serlori<i.«,  ii.  SOI.  Jea- 
loui  ol  the  jjlnrj  pi  that  jiracral.  mid  con- 
apiret  apmiix  hini,  310.  Kili>  Si.Tiuriui 
in  apilr  ol  ili>  Mnciion  ui  hospitahtv,  311. 
Is  taken  prisoner  and  put  lu  death  b^ 
fompey,  lb.  and  ill.  S76. 

Perrh,rbiam,  i.  447.  • 

Pcrucm,  tlie  philosuplier,  commands  in  

Actocuriuih  for  Aiiligoiiu5,  iii.  4nd.  .^rnlui     deatours   to  gam    (he    principal  aa<l 
take)  that  citadel  itom  faim,  449.     A  say-  '  _    _         _ 

inc  of  his,  ib. 

Pcrupfiis,  Alt'iander  enlc-ri  that  city, 
ii.  483.  Burns  the  palace  ui  Xerxes,  thcrr, 
ib. 

PtTtrxcrmcc,  the  effects  of  it,  ii.  3(X). 
Perteus,  king  of  Miiccdon,  the    son  of 
Philip,  goes  lu  war  with    the    Runians,  i. 

44Z.  Said  to  be  a  kii|>pnsililiDU3  child,  dxus,  the  son  of  I'tiiltp.  u.  4A3,  Aka- 
and  rcaljj  tlie  son  of  a  seuipsiresa,  ib.  ander's  jealousy  ia  excited  bj  dial  tjcait. 
Defeats  some  of  the  Runisn  gmrrali,  ib.     ib. 

of     ClOBBJI^ 


in  the  army,  3t6.  U  soipriacd  at  Iti 
news  of  AniiguDus'a  approach,  ib.  Tte 
cavalry  (telcuii-rt.  and  the  baggage  tato^ 
tht0U(;h  hi«  cowardice.  Ss7.  AU>sl4ii> 
letter  to  hini  oa  hia  beine  bit  by  a  Uk. 
ii.  486. 

Pnoilorv',  governor   of  Caria,  tmb  d 
marriage    brtMcen    hia    dai'^bler  aad  Ar»- 


i 


Mubcs  great  prepuratioiis  lor  luturc  hosti- 
lilic!,  415.  ills  sordid  avarice,  ib.  And 
liniidity,  ib.  Encouraged  by  his  officers 
to  Tciiluie  upon  a  decisive  action,  446. 
Said  by  itutuL'  to  have  withdrawn  to  Fydna 
■s  soon  as  the    battle   began,  449.     Ue- 


f'A*o,    the    v»ild     sow 
killed  by  Tlicsius,  1.  45. 

Plittu,  the  i.aine  of  one  of  ifce  manaen 
who  sailed   with    Thcseua    to  Cr«l«,  i.  4t 

And   Nicias,  the   only  pcrvona  able* 

moke   head   against   Alcjbiudes  m  (be  at- 


fcaled  by  the  Roinnni,  4.^4.     His   snbsc-  luiuislraiiun,  1.  S40. 

qociit    brhi«»iour,    ihh.      Ocluvius    spares  Pliirdim>.i    infornis    Euturoea  of  a  MB- 

the  sanctuary   irf  the  Cabin,  in   which    he  »pir8cy.»Eiiin5l  him.  because  tuBOKi  b»4 

bad  taken  telugc,   4.')8.     Surrenders  hioi-  borrowed  luoiiry  ol    hiqj,  11.  Syg. 

self  to  Oclaviuj,  ib.      Behaves  meanly  on  Plindiii,    aiclion    of  Alhent,   «brB  ikt 

lieing  introduced   10  Taului  iEmilius,  ib.  oracle  diiected  the  Athenwns  rocarcv  lk« 

l*d    in  triuiiiph,    IGi.      I'ul   to    a   cruel  bones  of  Theseus  liniu  Scvrus  lu  iltaeiia, 

death,  467.     Ii  tJie   last  of  tlic  kings  of  i.  fti. 

Maccduii,  513. Uf    the    heroic   liuies,  t'h^dra,    Iheseiis   narrica   h#T,  i.  AT. 

ii.  152.  The  calamilies  said  to  ensue  upon  her  ■» 

rrrtiORI,  their   wart    with    the    Greeks  lawful  passion  (or  llippolitua,  supuoaed  sal 

under    l>ariu»,   1.   540.       I'nder  Xcites,  to  be  fictitious,  lb. 

VW.  f(  »<•».     With  the  Laiedcinoninnv  in  /'*<mef«<r,  the  wifeof  Saisou,  diacvmt 

the   linii".    of  .Apesilau»,    iii.   4t!5,   el   lej.  Neuplaleoius's  conspiracy  agatnat  Pynkmh 

With    Alexander   the    great,     11.    4f4,    el  ii.  10. 

jiouim.     'l.h'  eulraiicc   inio   their  country  Pha-lm,   some    writers  reckon  hiin  It* 

dilGcult.   481.      Tbeir  jealousy   of    tlicir  first   king  of  the  ftlulosM  alter  the  drfaM, 

women,  i.  3.SI.  ii.  7. 

Pcsiinui,  ii.  56.  iii.  95.        •  Phala^t,  the  Macedonian,  deacribr^  i. 

Ptsli/eiiri;  at  Rome,   i.  B7.     Tliroughnul  450.  11.  .''17. 

Iialy.  S3i.     At  Athens,  i.    X99.     In  llie  /'Aa/iTurn,  the  monuments  of  Kawttfeew 

army  of  Dcmcliius.  llie   couseijucnce   of  and  Phiraa,erecifdilieteby  Thearua,  i.  S0« 

unwluilrsuiue  diet,  iii.  315.  i'Aanlimi   of  the  evil    geuiuy  of  Btutw 

PcUlia,  i.  5S9.  appears  to  hiro,  in.  !t6. 

PeUlian  hills,  ii.  S59.  Pharax,  a  Laced.Tmonian  officer,  onder 

Petnu,  I.  60.  pretence  of  introducing  liberty  lulo  Nicily, 

Pcfiliiu,  the   prietar,  advises  the  senate  wanted  to  set  himself  up  lyrut,  lii.  iot. 

In  burn  the   bouk<  of  Nuuia,  which  were  PAarmocuw,  III.  4. 

found  about    lour  huudicd  years  alter  bis  PhurKuthi,  i,  73. 
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Pharaabaxus  compUins  to  tke  Spartans 
of  Ljsander's  having  plundered  his  pro- 
vince, ii.  98.  Lyiander  desires  him  (o 
tend  a  letter  b;  him,  retracting  what  he 
had  ossertc  J,  which  he  promises  to  do,  but 
palms  a  diffiirent  letter  upon  him,  99. 
Much  respected  b^  the  Lacedxmbnians 
for  the  services  he  bad  done  twm,  ib.  Is 
defeated  b;  Spithridales  and  Herippidas, 
ii.  342.  His  conference  with  Agesilaus, 
ib.  Sent  by  Artaierxes,  as  his  general, 
agaiail  the  Egyptians,  iii.  468.  "Bn- 
.de^ivours  to  cover  the  LacedMmoaian 
ships  with  hi)  land-forces,  i.  339.  Is  de- 
feated by  Alcibiades  three  several  limes, 
287,  '/a*,  366.— —Son  of  Artabazus, 
commands  a  corps  of  foreign  horse  under 
Eumenes,  ii.  318. 

Pharaaea,  son  of  Mithridates,  revolts 
from  him  to  the  Romans,  upon  which  Mi- 
thridates kills  himtelf.  ii.  l.H.  Sends  pre- 
sents to  Pompcy,  lb.  Defeats  Domitins 
Calvinas,  Ciesir's  lieutenant,  iii.  41.  De- 
feated by  Cxtar.  ib.  Cxsar's  laconic  ac- 
count of  it,  ib. 

Phamacia,  ii.  187. 

Pharaapate$,  the  most  eiperienctd  ge- 
neral that  Orodes  had.  killed  in  battle  by 
Vciitidius,  iii.  S'lO. 

Pharos,  the  isle  so  calledf  its  situation, 
Ii.  470. 

Phanalia,  battle  of,  described,  iii.  37, 
38. 

Pharagu,  ii.  461,  iii.  81. 

Phatdit,  ii.  16J. 

PJioiii,  river,  ii.  J04,  and  S9f. 

PWtriim,  one  of  Philip's  geiterals,  poi- 
sons Aratas,  Iii.  51t. 

PhayUiu,  the  Crolonian,  fits  out  a  vessel 
at  his  own  charge,  and  joins  the  Greeks  at 
Salamis,  ii.  481.  In  memory  of  his  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  Greece,  Alexander  sends 
part  of  the  spoils  of  Asia  to  the  Crolo- 
nians,  ib. ^The  Zacynthian,  ill.  460. 

Pheneum,  Iii.  50.'),  and  164. 

PhtreeUt  Knt  to  corrupt  tbe  oracle  of 
Dodoaa,  ii.  104. 

Pherecliu,  tbe  son  of  Amarsyas,  i.  38. 

Phtrcej/da,  the  philosopher,  liis  skin 
preserved   by  direction  of  an   oracle,    i. 

476. rhe  historian,  i.  50,  iii.-14.1. 

The  diviner  dies  of  tb«  lousy  disease,  ii. 
189. 

P&araniCM,  I.  47tf. 

Pkerittus,  i.  497. 

Pherolxea,  one  of  Theteus's  wives,  i. 
58. 

PKtnniatn  commands  the  Persian 
land-forces,  and  is  defeated  by  Cimoa,  ii. 
160. 

Phidiu  the  statuary,  his  Jupiter,  i.  t9t, 
».  His  Minerva,  t.  S82.  'Surveyor  of 
the  public  buildings  for  Pericles,  281. 
Vnjuitljr  accoMil  \>j  Menon  of  embvailiog 


the  gold,  296.  Imprisoned  for  patting  hi* 
own  figure  and  that  of  Pericles  upon  Mi- 
nerva's  shield,  ib.     Dies  m  prison,  ib. 

Pkiditia,  the  public  rep«sts  at  Sparta, 
i.  107.     Rules  observed  in  them,  ib. 

Phiiim,  defeated  by  Sertorius,  ii.  t99. 

Pkita,  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  tvidoar 
of  Craterus,  married  io  Demetrius,  Iii, 
t90.  Poisons  herself  upon  the  loss  of  tba 
kingdom  of  Micedon,  313. 

Hkiladtlphiu,  king  of  Paplilagonia, 
tales  part  with  Antony,  ii.  513,  iii.  359. 
.S«P«»/emy. 

Philxutt  one  of  the  ions  of  Ajat,  i.  163. 

PhiUgrut,  preceptor  to  Metellus  Nepos, 
pompously  buried  by  him.  ii.  ?60. 

PhiUudtt,  an  Athenian  tribe,  i.  164. 

Philargyriu,  Cato's  freedman,  iii.  113. 

Philemon,  the  poet,  i.  4^9. 

PhUidas,  a  friend  of  Pelopidu,  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  Archias  and  to  Philip 
in  Thebes,  i.  476.  Invites  the  tyrants  to 
bis  house,  and  promises  to  provide  tbeni 
with  some  fin*  women,  ib. 

Philidet,  the  affitir  between  hia  ia4 
Tbemistocles,  i.  <15. 

PAiMiina,  a  courtesan;  Philip  bat  hi* 
son  .Aridzus  by  her,  ii.  t. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  in  bis  eon* 
versation  with  Dionysius  the  younger, 
pretends  to  wonder  how  the  elder  Diooy- 
siut  could  find  time  for  his  poetical  per- 
furntances,  ii.  S9.  Dionysius't  answer, 
ib.  A  maxim  of  Philip's,  59.  Brought 
up  at  Thebes,  and  imitates  Epaaunonda* 
in  bit  military  conduct,  i.  49S.  Send* 
persons  to  .Argos  to  as^altinate  Philopo* 
men,  ii.  605.  Initiated  in  the  myiteriei^ 
ii.  446.  Dreams  that  his  wife's  womb  it 
sealed  up  with  a  seal,  whose  impreuion  wa* 
a  lion,  ib.  That  dreim  interpreted,  ib. 
Commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  ib.  Receives 
three  important  pieces  of  news  in  oue  day, 
448.  Affects  to  show  his  eloquence  like  a 
sophist,  ib.  His  saying  to  his  son,  upon  bi* 
managing  Bucephalus,  450.  Sends  for 
Aristotle  to  instruct  bis  son  in  philotophy, 
451.  Causes  great  disorders  in  bis  family 
by  marrying  Cleopatra,  while  Olympiat 
was  living,  4!iS.  Orders  the  Corinthians 
to  send  him  Thessalus,  one  of  Alexander'* 
confidants,  in  chains,  and  banishes  four 
others,  ib.  Assassinated  by  Paosaniat  for 
refusing  biro  justice,  under  a  great  injorjr 
be  had  received,  454.  The  sUte  of  Ma- 
cedon at  his  death,  ib.  An  account  of  tbe 
success  of  bis  arms,  4.U.  His  ezlrava- 
gant  joy  upon  the  victory  of  Cfaxroaea, 
iii.  tf  9.  He  reflects  with  great  emotion, 
after  the  battle  of  Chcrouea,  on  the  du» 
ger  lie  had  incurred,  through  tht  opposi- 
tion af  Demosibenrt,  ib.  Hit  nild  tad 
buoau*  bebarioar,   SSt.-^Tbc  loa  af 
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DeoMtriu*  Itte  KCood,  gori  to  »>r  with 
Ike  BoauM,  i.  eit.  iiulpilius,  and  ao- 
eCher  Roaaa  gmcnl,  onl;  ttiric  with  him, 
ibu  Flaiaiotas  retj  fit  lo  act  >j{iiaK  bim, 
on  ftCCouDt  of  hit  eoj^giag  laanner,  by 
which  he  could  guo  the  Greck>,  ib.  He 
oeacs  to  «a  uuernear  mih  FUouaiu*,  613. 
Addrenct  hit  erm;  from  ui  emiaencc,  that 
faappeiu  tu  be  «  b'jrjriog'groaod,  617. 
BcMeo  by  Flaminiut  >t  Cjrao«cephtlB,  ib. 
Soboiti  to  the  ditcreliuii  of  the  Rointiu, 
ib.  Prepare!  *g*ia  la  the  interior  pirti  uf 
bit  kiagdom  for  wu,  !K)3.  Put*  hu  wa 
I>eaetnut  to  de<Uh,  lii.  313.  Came  to  the 
crovn  of  Mscedun  on  the  demue  of  hii 
kiiuiasa  Aaiigoaot  Uoton,  i.  Ht,  lii. 
Mo.  Aratui  Mid  the' other  Acltxaai, 
cali  hiia  in  to  their  •s«it«ncc,  bOT,  He 
faiiu  the  Cretani  by  his  moderatioo,  and 
prospers  by  followiug  the  c^ounsels  of  tlra- 
liu,  50ft.  Puta  aome  of  liii  courtiera  to 
(leilfa  for  ifuulting  Aratut,  M)9.  Hit 
ricei,  which  were  only  masked,  make  their 
appearance,  5t0.  He  corrupt*  the  wife 
of  Aratus't  son,  ib.  Takes  Aratiis  up  into 
Ilhome,  and  asks  his  opinion  as  lo  teixiag 
ibat  sCToog-hotd.  511.  Is  defeated  at  sea 
by  the  Romans,  512.  Causes  Aratus,  and 
the  SOD  of  Aratut  to  be  poisoned,  515.  It 
obliged  to  receive  hard  conditiont  of  peace 
from  the  Romans,  ib.  Sulfen  in  his  own 
peace,  in  a  manner  that  bis  crime*  deserved, 

ib. Alexander't  physician,    accused  of 

•D  intention  to  poison  bim;  clenrs  JiimscJf 
of  the  impolation   with    i^reat  boooyr,  li. 

4o3. The   father   of  Marcia,   iii.  IM. 

^— Pompcy's  freedman,  boriea  his  mas. 
tor,  with  the  attistance  of  an  old  Roman, 
who  had  long  lived  m  Egypt,  iii.  440. 
— ^.Vleaauder  gives  hira  a  government  in 

India,    ii.    503. AriiUiu.      See  An- 

<tnu. 

Pkilipfut,  Lucius,  father,  iivlaw  to 
Auguatut,  a  saying  of  his  concerning  his 
affection  for  Pompey,  ii.  371.  Propose* 
to  tend  Pompey  into  Spain  against  Serto- 

tins,  3Si. Marciut,   bit  moderalioo  iu 

the  office  of  censor,  i.  468. 
PliUippi,  battle  of,  iii.  347. 
Plulippic,  a  gold  coin,  i.  442. 
Pkilippidet,  the  comic  poet,  an  eaemy 
10  Stratocles,    iii.   t!B8.     A  favourite    of 
Lysiinochns,  ib.      Desires  to  he   excused 
from  hearing  the  secrets  of  princes,  ib. 

P/itliiliu,  the  Syracusan,  commended  as 
an  historian;  ii.  Vl7.  Marries  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Leptinei,  ui,  385.  Come* 
with  a  fleet  from  Apulia,  to  asaist  Dioiiysiiis 
the  younger  in  Sicily,  iii.  340.  Is  beaten 
by  the  byracusans,  ib.  His  saying  to 
Uiouysiut,  lb.  Hit  accusations  against 
Dion,  Sii5.  The  barbarous  treatment  be 
kuffercd,  and  his  dealb,  ib. 
fhila,  the  acadciuictti;^  schetar  to  Clito- 


macho*,    iii.     X'O       Tutor    to  Cnov,  k 

Ihe  arsenal  m   the  Pirco^  kb  aa^  I 

burnt  bjr  Sylla,    ii.  It4. Wtlba  Ii 

sicpi  of  Carueadrft  uid  defeadt  tki  ■■ 
academy,    li.  Sli. 
Fk'  .tbartu*,  a  bill  to  called,  ii.  ttt. 
PkitxhjTiu,  ji    47.   50,  56,  <{. 
Philacta,     oac    of  tbr   Athcwaa  a* 
maiiders,  defeated    by  Lyundo  at  If* 
Potaasos.     ii.     89.      He    had  adriH^tt 
Athenians  to  cui  oS  the  rigbl  Ihuaktrfd 
their    pritooer*     of   war,     ib.     Lyiaail^ 
question  to  hint  tbereupua,  and  ba  IM« 
9i.     Ui*  inuepidity  and  death,  ib. 
PhiUicntn,   the    servant  of  Csjos  Gn» 

clius,  iii   tlO The  oratoe,  iii.  tS7. 

PMLKyprus,  one  of  the  princes  <<  Cf 
ptiis;  .Solon  ad  rite*  him  to  rciaovrkitcff 
from  a  barren  hill  to  a  fruitful  plaia  t» 
low  it,  1.  180.  la  gnKitade,  beoOila 
city  Soli,  181. 

PluUmcdiu  or  rather  Fkilmmdm,  U 
Pliucit,  rubt  the  temple  of  Apolla,  at  Ik- 
phi,  i.  4. '7.  Puniabcd  by  the  fodi fall 
lacrilege,  428. 

PhdologtAi,    Quintut,  Ciccre'*  ( 
betrays  Cicero    to    Antony's 
It7.     Ill  what  maoQcr,   and  by  wbaaf* 
to  death,  iii.  S76. 

PkUoMbrttiu.  Suloa  chotea  aidMBMai 
alter  him,  i.  166. 

Pkitomedt  of  I.ampra,  iii.  Bl. 
Pkilmiciu,     the    Theualian,   atkn  lli 
celebrated    horse    BacephaJua  ia  all  » 
Philip,  li.  450. 

Pkiloptmen,  the  too  of  Crama^  <r  Cna 
gis.  of  Megalapolis,  i.  i96.  Edactted  by 
Cassauder  in  his  younger  year*,  ib.  After* 
wards  under  the  tuitiou  uf  Ecdesa  tad 
Demophanes,  who  delivered  their  oouCry 
from  tyranny,  ib.  Excellently  foraed  to 
virtue,  lb.  Called  the  la*t  of  the  Gttektt 
ib.  Uit  vnage  not  rery  homdy,  ik. 
Simple  in  his  maniter  and  dreat,  ib.  Ha 
itory  of  hit  hosteu  ut  Megara,  ib.  V(M 
Titai  Flamintus  aaid  of  hiis,  S97.  Hii 
talent*  and  luclioatioa*  propose  Epaa^ 
noudas  a*  his  pattern,  ib.  Oeapiset  tbe  n- 
ercite  of  wrestling,  ib.  Makea  incuoMH 
into  Laconia,  ib.  Spends  Iii*  leisore  o- 
tber  in  tbe  chace  or  agriculture,  ib.  Rc^ 
chierty  books  relative  to  war,  ib. 
dert  military  escelleace  aa  (he 
of  human  improveineiiii,  ib.  Thirty  ' 
old  when  Cleomeae*  aorprised  Mrga'tnpi 
lit,  lb.  Standi  upon  hit  dcfeuce  tUI  tta 
inhablunu  had  made  their  escape,  ib. 
Persuades  them  not  to  return  till  Cko- 
menes  bad  left  the  place,  .599.  {X*. 
Iinguishei  himself  under  .Anligouna  in  a 
battle  with  Cleoinenet,  ib.  A  aaying  at 
Anligoous  concerning  hiia.  60O.  Antr- 
goniis  IS  desirous  of  retaining  bins  in  bia 
ictnccj  dui,  cooicioiu  Uiat  be  caoaoc  t^'r 
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a  superior,  be  goci  inti>  Cretei  where  he 
guios  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  atrata- 
gems  of  war,  ib.     At  his  return  be  makri 
a  great  reform  in  the  Achzan  cavalry,  ib. 
Drfeata  the  £toliuis  and  Eleans  near  the 
river     Larinus   and     killt   Deuiophantaa, ' 
commander  of  the  £lean  hone,  ib.    The 
Achsans  called  in  foreign  pfincei  in  the 
time  of  Aratn*,  bnt  stand  upon  their  own 
bottom  in  that  of  Pbilopeemen,  601.     He 
corrects  the  errors  of  the  Aebaans,    in 
drawing  up  their  forces,  and  in  the  make 
of  their  arms,  60t.    Turns  their  passion 
for  show,  from  dress  and  household  Aimi- 
ture,  to  arms,  60t.    Takes  the  field  against 
Machanidas,  the   tjrant  of  Lacedicmon, 
603,  and  kills  him  in  the  battle  of  Msnti- 
nea,  604.     The  Acbteans,  on  that  account, 
erect  a  statue  to  him  at  Delphi,  ib.     Passes 
his   pbalanx  in    review   at  the  Nenean 
games,  and  is  received  with  great  applause 
in  the  theatre,  ib.      Philip  of  Macedon 
sends  some  persons  to  Argus  to  assassinate 
him,  603.     Philopcsmen  goes  to    rescue 
the  Messenians  from  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of 
Lacedcmon,  and  succeeds,  ib.    Blamed 
for  going  a  second  tine  into  Crete,  when 
his  fellow-citizens  were  distressed  b/  Na- 
bis, ih.    PhilopouMn's   Saying  concerning 
Ptolemy,  606.    The  Mcgalopolitants  in- 
clined to  pass  an  outlawry  againit  him,  ib. 
While  in  Crete,  he  outdoes  the  Cretans 
themselves  in  art  and  stratagem,  ib.     At 
bis  return,   he  finds  Philip  beaten  by  Fla- 
ninius,  and  Nsbis  engaged   in    war  both 
with  tbe  Romans  and  Aobcans,  ih.     He  is 
chosen  general  of  the  Acbxans,  ib.     Ven- 
tures to  act   at  sea,  and    is    shamefully 
beaten,  ib.    Puts   to  sea  again  to  relieve 
Gythium,  and  sAceeds,  607.    Nabis  comet 
upon  him  as  he  was  marching  through  a 
difficult  pass,  ih.     He  puts  Nabis  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  tbe  ront,  and  kills  many 
of  them,  as  they  endeavour  to  regain  their 
city  in  the  night,  ib.    This  gives  umbrage 
to  Flaminius.  who  makes  peace  with  Na- 
bis, ib.     Nabis  is  assassinated  by  tbe  iGto- 
lians,  Pbilopeemen  seiies  Sparta,  and  joins 
it  to  the  Acbxan  league,  ib.     Tbe  Lace- 
demonians sell  tbe  house  and  goods  of  Na- 
bis, and,  by  a  public  order,  give  the  Inoney 
to  Philopcemen,    608.     Timolaus  is  com- 
nitsiuned  to  acqnaint  bin  with  that  order, 
ib.     Philoposme n  refuses  the  money,  ib. 
What  he   said  on  the  occasion,  ib.    Tbe 
Lacedemonians   having  thoughts  of  with- 
drawing from  tbe  league,  Diopl.anes,  then 
general  of  the  Achxansa  goes  with  Flami- 
nius  to  chastise  them,   ib.     Philopcemen 
enters  Sparta,  and  shuts   its  gates  upon 
them   both,  609.    On  a  fresh   complaint 
against  t'ue  Spartans,  he    pats  eighty  of 
their  citiieu.  to  death,   danolitbaa  their 
wall,  and  adds  grratpott  of  tbtir  Mnitery 
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to  that    of    Megalopolis,    ib.     Compel* 
them  to  give  their  children  an  Acbaaon  eida- 
cation,  ib.     Laments  that  he  had  not  the 
command  of  tbe    Achxant,  when   Aati- 
uchus  and  tlie  Syria'ns  behaved  with  so  lit* 
tie   regard   tu    discipline  in    Greece,   ibi 
Contends  with  the  Romans,  after  tbey  bod 
established  themselves  in  Greece,  ib.     A. 
saying  of  hit  on  that  occasion,  ib.    Elect- 
ed general  of  the    Achjeaiu  tbe  eighth 
time,  when    seventy  years  of  age,  610. 
Says,   there  was  no  great  account  to  be 
made  of  a  man  who  tuflered  himielf  to  be 
taken  alive,  ib.    Dlnocratet  draws  Mes- 
sene  off  from  tbe  league,  ib.     Fhilopgt* 
men,  though   sick,  marches  against  hio 
with  a   small  corps  of  Megalopolitan    vo- 
lunteers,   ib.     Repulses  Dinocrates;    bnt 
some  fresh  troops  coming  up,  he  is  pushed 
upon  the  rocks,  and  his  horse  throws  him, 
611.     Is  taken  alive,  carried  off  in  an  ig- 
nominious manner,  and  pat  in  prison,  ib. 
The   Messenians  themselves    lament    bit 
fail,    ib.      The   Achssant    demand    him, 
6 It.     Dinocrates  npeu  the  dungeon  ia 
the  night,   and  tends  his  servant  with  ■ 
dose  of  poison,  ib.    Philopoemen  inquiret 
whether  the  Megalopolitan    cavalry  bad 
escaped,  ib.    Being  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  drinks  of  tbe  poison  vrith  gieot 
satiifation,  61 C.     His  death  fills  ail  Achais 
with    grief   and    lamentation,   ib.      llie 
Acbxant  march   against  tbe  Messenians, 
who  open  their  gates,  ib.    Dinocrates,  to 
prevent  their  revenge,   kills  himself,  ib. 
The  procession  of  the  Acbseoiw  to  Maga- 
lopelis  with  his  remains,  619.     A  Romaii 
endeavours   long  after  to  get  his  statnet 
pulled  down,  but  Mummies  forbids  it,  ibi 
PkiloKiphers,  the  honour  done  them  by 
Pompey,  ii.  404.    The  difference  between 
a  speculative  and  a  practical  philosopberi 
i.  54. 

PhiloUq/hamt,  i.  117. 
PAtfoslrotut  the  philosopher,  Cato  payt 
bim  gieat  respect,    iii.  lSi7.     Octavianni 
dislikes   him,    and  why,     108.     In  what 
manner  he  obtains  his  pardon,  109. 

PhiUjtm,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  provoke* 
Alexander  by  hit  pride  and  arrogance,  iii. 
49t.  Suppresses  an  information  of  trea- 
son against  the  king.  4S>3.  Seiaad  and 
put  lu  death,  ib.— Of  Ampbista,  tbe 
physician,  iii.  397.  Silences  an  impbrt^. 
nent  fellow  by  a  sophism,  ib.  Rewarded 
for  it  by  tbe  son  of  Antony,  with  a  whole 
service  of  plate,  ib.  ^ 

Philatit,  or  Tutvla,  a  terraiK  maid  ia 
Rome,  her  stratagem  to  preserve  tbe  ho- 
nour of  the  Roman  virgins,  and  to  tiawa 
ere  tbe  Latins  in  their  camp,  i.  9t,  gci. 
fkiltttmu,  Alezaader't  lieBtanaot  on 
tbe  tea«oatt,  teveiely  repreved  by  bia 
for  an  infomoai  propMol,  ii.  4r' 
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orPtolemjr,  goea  widi  Pelopidas  from  Ma- 
cedonia as  au   hostage,    i.  25fi ^Tbe 

poet,  his  dithyranibics,  ii.  431. Mar- 
ries Theste  the  sister  of  Dioiijsios  the  el- 
der, iii.  191. 

Pklianu,  river,  ii.  130. 
PUtosiaiu,  iii.  693. 
PAiiiu,  ii.  4«7,  iii.   166. 
PUyrniioRJ,  the  people   of  one  of  the 
wards  of  Aihens.  i.   164, 
FKoeaa,  ii.  85> 

PWiiMii    came    to  the    administration 
when-  the  commonwealtli  of  Athens  was 
DO  more  than  a  wreck,  iii.  ST.     Probably 
not  the  sou  of  a  turner,  60.'    Edacatcd 
hy  Plato  and  Xenocrates  in  the  academic 
philosophy,  ib.     Particularities  in  his  cha- 
racter, ib.    A  good-natured   inan  with  an 
iH-natured   countenance,  ib.     His  saying 
upon  Chares'treflccling  on  his  countenance, 
ib.      His  speeoher  concise,     but     «ery 
weighty  and  peMunstve,  fik     He   serves 
under  ChArias  in  his-^utb,  aiui  helps  to 
correct  the  impetuosity  of  thatgenerjil,  ib. 
His  gallant  behaviour  in  the  iiea'Bcht  uC 
the  isle  of  N«xos,  ib.     Goesto  tlieislnnds 
with  a  single  ship,  and   prevails  with  tliein. 
tB  send  their  quotas  of  ships  and  money, 
62.     Endeavours  to  excel  bioth  iu  the  civil 
and  military  department,  which- was  not 
the  custom  in  his  time,  ib.     Elected  gene- 
ral   five-and-forty   tiroes,    ib.       Popular,, 
though  he  opposed  the  inlcinations  of  t'le 
citiiens,   63.    Several  sayings  of  bis,  ib,- 
and  64,  6i.     Ht  had-  a   great    deal    of 
goodness  and    humanity,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  his  eipressiuns,  66.     He 
marches  against  Philip  of  Macedon's  forers,. 
which    were     endeavouring    to  eslabliih 
themselves   in  Eubaa,  «nd   defeats  tlieni, 
66.     Drives   Phitarch  out  of  Eretria,  67. 
Maites  himwlf  roaster  of  the  fort  of  Zare- 
tra,  ib.     Saves  Byzantium  frum  Philip,  ib. 
I'kltes  several    of  his  ships,  and  recovers 
cities   which    he   had   garrisoned,  ib.     Is 
wounded,   and    returns   to    Athens,    6)1. 
Upon  an  application   from  the   people  of 
Megara,  lie  I'ortilies  their  town,    by  build- 
ing two  good  walls  down  to  the  harbour, 
as  welt  as  secures  it  on  the  land-side,  ib. 
IVmcisiheiies  carries  It  against  him  lor  war 
with  Philip,  but  advises  its  being  conduct- 
ed at  the  greatest  di»laiice  fioiii  Attica,  ib. 
Phocion's  saving  upon   it,  ib.     The  Athe- 
Dians  are    licateii,  ib.      The    people   are 
with  great  dilBcnlty    prevailed  on  by  the 
court  of  Areu|i»i:us  to  put  their  concerns  in 
the    hands    uf  Pliocioii,    ih.      He  gives 
bis    opinion  for    peace,  but   for  oh«    the 
conditions  of  which  should  be  previously 
known,  69.    The  error  of  the  Athenians 
ill  nut  abiding  by  hisconnsel,  ib.     He  will 
not  permit  any  rejoicings  at  Athens  on  the 
death  of  Philip,    ib.     Reproves  Demos^ 
tbenei  tor  bis  invectives  against  Alexander, 


ib.     Advises    the     giving   ap  the  onun 
which   Alrxwider   deaanded.  ih.     Is  ii 
great  esteem  with   that  prioce,  whs  al 
not  receive    the   •ubminion  of  the  Alls- 
niana  from  anj  other  bands,  70.    Fhoit 
rofuae*-  Alexaader'a    pnrseats,  batsp^ 
for  the  liberty  of  hi»  friends,  71.    lio- 
afider  oflTeri  bins  liia  choice  of  four  ciue  is 
Asia,   bnt   ite  rejects  the  ofet.  ih.   Bs 
house  shown  in    the  time  of  Plaiaidti 
The  etcellent    character  of  his  wik,  h 
His  son  Phocas  wins  the   priae  ia  s  fc* 
race   in   tlie  Panathaiuea,  7S.    Phocas 
of  a  disorderly  torn,  and  addicted  tadol- 
iag,  ib.     His   father  carries  hia  to  Uo- 
dzoon,  to  try  what  effect  the  discipliot  4 
Lycurgui  would  have  upon  biia,ib.    Ain- 
ander  applies  to    the  AtheBians  (at  Ai^ 
and- the  orators  advise  them  to  refaickai. 
ib.     Phocion's  saytn;  apon   it,  ih.    Ba- 
palus  traitorously    brings  o^  Alexaate^ 
treasures  to  Athena,   and  attempts  ta  w- 
rupt  Phocioo-aroong   the  rest  bat  vithaa 
eflect,    73.      Prevails     npea   Chvido, 
Phocion's   aon-in>Iavi^    to  take  aoiKKy,  ib. 
Cnaricles  bailds  a   superb  uinnamst  b 
the  deceaaed    n>iacre«    of    Harpalw,  & 
Charioles  is-  called    to   accuunt  by  the  p» 
pie  for  the  money    he   bad  teken,Bad^ 
sires  the  protection  of  Phncioo.  vhdk 
refuses,  ib.      Phocion's  advice  to  the  pa^- 
(lie  upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  ib    Br 
opposes  the    Lamian  war.  74.    Slid  tt- 
approves  it,  notwithsUnding  ibrsaccossC 
Leosthenes,  ib.     At   the   age  of  fwirwn 
takes-tlie  coimnand.    beats   the  UKcduui- 
aus,  and' kills    their    gcnetal  Ucioo,  15. 
Antipater,  after   his  defeat  in  Thcsulj,  is 
joined  by  Craterus,.  and-<lcfeats  the  titMU 
76-     Antipater   marches    la.rards  kOxm 
ib.     PliocioD  is    sen)  to  treat  with  bia  fat 
peace,   and    Antipiiter    insists    ihst    ike 
conditions  of  it  must  be   lef:  eaurely  a 
him,  ib.     An  account    of  those  coodum, 
ib.     The  Athenians  are    forced  lu  r«e»i« 
a   Macedonian     garrison    into  Muovcku. 
77.    Menyllus,  a  friend  of  Pbocioikcw 
luands  the  garrison,  ib.      He  offers  Phoon 
lioncy,  79.      What  Phocion  |f aid  upea  t 
ib.     On  the  dealh    of  Anti)>ater,  Xicsw 
is    appointed,  governor   of   MunTcliia  kj 
CassaiHter,    80.       Polyperchon  'pcsctoB 
upon  the  Albeiiians,    in    order  to  gel  lis 
fort  into  his  own  hands,  8 1 .      The  cosi- 
dence  that  Nicauor  placed  in  Phocioa,  ik. 
Uercyllus  forms  a  desiien   (o  seixe  Nicsaat. 
when  lie  came  down    into    the  Piicus,  ih. 
Nicanor  makes  an  attempt    upon  the  Pi- 
raeus, and  Phocion,  who  relied  too  mocb 
upon  his  honour,   does  not  guard  agaout 
him  in  due  time,  81.      Agnonides  accioes 
Phocion   uf  treason,  82.      Phoctuo  iciuo 
to  Polyperchon,  ib.     Deputies  are    seat 
ta  the  camp  of  that  general  to  accose  Pbo-. 
ciun,  ib.    Fhodon  attempts  to  make  kit 
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tlefence  before  Philip  Aridxus ;  but  being 
often  interrupted  by  Polypercbon,  holds 
his  peace,  S3.  Me  and  others  are  de- 
clared guilty  of  treason,  and  sent  back  to 
Athens  to  have  sentence  passed  upon  them 
by  the  people,  ib.  An  asteuiMy  of  slaves, 
foreigners,  intiiiaoas  persons,  and  citixeiu 
who  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  could 
nut  otherwise  recover  the  popular  gorerri- 
ment,  decree  the  death  of  Phocion,  iV. 
Phocion  labours  to  save  his  friends,  but  is 
not  able,  84.  The  dignity  of  Phocion's 
behaviour  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  Hb. 
What  he  said  to  Tbudippus.  ou  his  be- 
wailing binself,  85.  Other  escellent  say- 
ings of  his  oo  that  occasion,  ib.  A  decree 
passed,  that  his  body  should  not  remain 
within  the  bounds  of  Attica;  nor  that  any 
Athenian  should  furnish  ire  for  the  fune- 
ral pile,  ib.  The  last  offices  are  per- 
formed in  the  territory  of  ftlegara,  ib. 
The  Athenians,  soon  repenting  of  what 
tbey  had  done,  erect  the  statue  of  Phocion 
in  brass,  and  bury  bis  remains  at  the  public 
expense,  86.  They  put  to  death  his  prin- 
cipal  accuser,  ib.  His  sou  Phecos  destroys 
otlier  two  of  his  accusers,  ib.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  biro  pot  the  Greeks  in 
mind  of  those  against  Socrates,  ib. 
Pkoc'mn  war,  ii.  1U6. 
PhoeUitakru  by  Pbilip  of  Macedon,  iH. 
it9. 

Phocta,  son  «f  Piiocion,  is  victorious  in 
the  foot-race,  lii.  ft.  Oliier  particalnra 
concerning  him,  86.  A  friend  of  So- 
Jon's,  i.  159. 

Phtehulta,  the  Lacedsemonian,  incited 
hj  Archias,  l.contidas,  and  Philip,  to  seiie 
the  citadel  of  Thrbes,  i.  476.  In  return 
he  assists  tliem  against  the  democratic 
party  in  Thebes,  and  they  become  ty- 
lants,  ib.  Deprived  of  his  command  by 
the  LacedJEmonisns,  for  seizing  the  Cad- 
nea,  yet  they  keep  the  fort,  V9.  Killed 
M  ThespiiF.  ib. 
Phabit,  iii.  l.W. 

Pfiaenici'i  submits  to  Alexander,  ii. 
4sS.  Given  by  Antony  to  Cleopaira,  iii. 
34«. 

PhixHiciata,  their  fleet  beaten  by  Ciinon, 
ii.  I6t. 

Phanii,  preceptor  to  Achilles,  1.356. 
Of  Tenedos,  one   of  Eumenes's  lieu- 
tenants,   ii.   31". ^Tho   Theban,  Alex- 
ander insists  on  his  being  given  up  to  him. 
with  Prothytes,  ii,  454. 

Phcirbat,   favourite  of  Apollo,    i.    199. 

Father  of  Dexithea,  i.  <i5. 

Pkormio,  Demosthenes  composes  an 
oration  for  him  against  Apollodorus,  and 
another  for  Apollodorua  against  Pbormio, 
iii.  136. 

Pkotinus,  the  ennacb,  minister  to  Pto- 
l^mf  kiii|  of  Eg7ftt>  Mlvises  hiia  to  pat 


Pompey    to    death,    ii.    438.      Forms   a 
scheme  against  Cesar,  and  Cleopatra,  40, 
Is  capitally  punished  by  Cesar,  439. 
Phraata  besieged  by  Antony,  iii.  344.  >' 

Phrtt'ttt$  gives  bis  father  Orodes  poison ; 
and  that  proving  ineffectual,  despatches 
him  another  way,  iii.  348.  His  message, 
as  king  of  Partbia,  to  Pompey,  and  Pom-  , 
pey's  answer,  398.  Beaten  hyAfranius 
Pompey's  lieutenant,  399,  400.  Forou  a 
strataiceia  against  Antony,  iii.  346. 

Phriuiclet,  nephew  to  Tbemistocles. 
marries  his  daughter  Nicomacba,  i.  t3C. 

Phrearians,  the  people  of  Pbrear,  one 
of  the  wards  at  Alliens,  i.  ill. 

Pktim,  ii.  361. 

Phrygia,  ii.  319,  46>.      ' 

Phrygiut,  one  of  Alexander's  compa- 
nions, expelled  from  Macedonia  by  Philips 
ii.  454. 

Phrynickut,  aa  Athenian  general,  op- 
poses the  counsels  of  Alcibiades  at  Samos, 
and  discovers  tbeni  to  the  enemy,  i.  356. 
Is  stabbed  by  ane  of  Hermoa's  men,  and 
afterwards  declared  a  traitor  to  his  eoua- 
try,  ib. The  comic  poet,  i.  815,  348. 

Pkrynis,  iii.  145. 

Pkryxut.     See  Pkrixus, 

Pkthia,  wife  of  Admetas,  kiag  of  the 
Molossians,  i.  tSO.— Tba  laotber  «t 
Pyrrhus,  ii.  7,         • 

PktkhUt.  i.  t44,  491. 

Pki/gadatkent,  or  tExiU-limUer,  irho  so 
called,  iii.  13T. 

Pkygtta,  one  of  the  wards  of  Atheat,  t. 
349. 

Pkylaeitt,  iii.  50. 

Phylac'mm,  tbe  eaneabine  of  Stratocle*. 
iii.  ?88. 

Phylarckut,  the  liistoiian,  ii.  39.  iii. 
SO*. 

Pkyle,  castle  of,  ii.  99. 

Pkytlita  fights  gallantly  b  defence  of 
Sparta,  i.  277. 

PkylalitUe,  Theseus  meets  with  tbe  first 
instance  of  hospitality  from  them  in  Attica, 
i.  46. 

Piceium,  or  the  Piteme,  i.  593.  ii.  374. 

Picinm,  or  rather  Pkta,  ii.  119. 

Picut  and  Faunui,  two  demigods ;  the 
story  of  their  being  taken  by  Numa,  and 
obliged  to  instruct  him  in  certain  charms 
and  expiations,  i.  Hi. 

Pierio,  ii.  494. 

Pigrit,  ii.  51. 

PitaU,  feast  of.    See  Cybenuria. 

PinarH,  said  to  be  descended  from  Pi- 
-ous,  the  son  of  Noma,  i.  149. 

Pinariu],  i.  157, 

Pindar,  verses  of  his,  i.  116.  Tbe  (k- 
vourite  of  Pan,  130.  Alexander  ipaiee 
his  family  in  Thcbei,  ii.  463.  ^indar  and 
Bpamiaoudat  redeem  the  credit  of  Bowti^ 
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PiniMnu  dnpatcbei  CkMiu  at  hi*  re- 
qoeu,  til.  13,441. 

Pirate$,  tboM  of  Cilicia  matlen  of  the 
■eat,  lii.  S88.  389.  Their  rxtreme  into- 
)ence,  ib.  Cunqaered  bj  Poiupej,  991. 
Piraica  gate,  i.  56. 

PirtfHt,  the  Athenian  faarhonr  fortified 
hj  Themittoelei,  i.  Xt6.  Sphodrias  malcci 
an  atteoipt  upon  it,  ii.  5j4..  Erginu*  a 
friend  of  Aralus,  and  Aratni  binuelf,  do 
the  same,  iii.  499.  Sylla  takes  it,  ii.  1S4. 
Scmoliihed  by  Lysander,  ii.  94. 

Piritkaiu.    See  Parithna. 

Piivtder  sent  from  Samoa  to  Athena,  to 
change  the  government  from  a  deniocracjr 
to  an  aristocralical  form,  i.  356. Bro- 
ther-in-law to  Agetilans,  appointed  by 
bim  admiral,  ii.  S40.  Is  defeated  and 
•lain,  347. 

Fittturum,  iii.  .'U9. 

Piiidiaiw,  i.  834.  ii.  310. 

Piiii,  the  Thespian,  his   aolhority   in 
-Thebes,  iii.  309.     Demetrius   takes  bim 
prisoner,  but  afterwards  males  him  go- 
yernor  of  Thespia,  ib. 

Pi(ii(ralii/ei  sent  ambassador  from 
Sparta  to  the  Persian  Satraps;  a  saying  of 
bis  to  them,  i.  119. 

PitittrotM,  the  kinsman  of  Solon,  i 
157.  His  cliaracler,  160,  n.  Causes  bins- 
self  to  be  wounded  in  several  places,  and 
pretends  to  have  received  those  wounds 
from  the  nobility,  185.  Obtains  a  guard 
from  the  people,  and,  by  means  of  that 
guard,  sets  himself  up  tyrant,  186.  Is  ac- 
cused of  murder,  and  though  possessed  of 
supreme  power,  submits  lo  a  trial  before 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  187.  Makes  a 
law  in  favour  of  such  as  were  maimed  in 
the  wars,  ib. 

PUo,  Calpuinius,  ii.  409.  Cxsar  mar- 
ries his  daughter,  and  makes  hiiu  consul 
tbe  nest  year,  iii.  13. Caius,  the  his- 
torian, ii.   81. Ciceru's  son-in-law,  ii. 

163. The  consul,  Clodius  assigns  him 

the  province  of  Macedonia,  iii.  S68. 

Adopted  by  Galba,  iii.  629.  His  excellent 
qualities,  ib.  He  is  killed  by  Otho'a 
party  near  Hie  temple  of  Vesta,  53j. 

Piuuthna,  tlic  son  of  Hystaspes,  a 
friend  to  the  people  of  Samos,  i.  t9t. 

Pitana,  Miihridates  shuts  himself  op  in 
that  city,  ii.  173. 

Pittachui,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men ; 
the  Mitvleneans  choose  liim  for  their  sove- 
reign, i.  168. 

PiilkflM,  grandfatl^er  to  Theseus,  by  tlie 
mother's  side,  founds  the  city  of  Tixsene, 
1.41. 

Pityuta,  isle  of,  ii.  t94, 

Plaeeniia,  iii.  174, 

Plague.     8«e  PestiicRC*. 

PlaHCtu  aeeased  and  east,  tbongh 
Pompey  •pptved  in  hi*  bcbalf,  ii.  418. 
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Coca  over  from  Aoloaj  to  AtfUUt^iL 

asr. 

Plmmtuifi  Soloa's  Uw  BoiffHinitL 
173. 

PUn^m.  battle  of,  i.  &5B. 

ruuetu,  Alexander's  coapGaetH 
them  upon  it  loog  after,  i.  4iw.  Th) 
build  a  tenpla  to  Mioerra,  ii.  584,  Ik 
Creeks  yield  theoi  tbe  ptiae  hsMBd 
the  day  iu  tbe  battle  sigaioit  tbe  Peaia^ 
ib.  Gamea  of  libeitjr  celebntad  mmf 
tbem,  587. 

PlaU,  a  paasage  in  bis  writings  osaiM' 
iog  the  hapi^  effacu  of  royal  aataiq, 
and  a  phiioaophical   mind  anilad.  I W 
ii.  494.     ProTidcafiar  tbeczpcBscsrfli 
Toya^  into  Egypt,  by  tbe  ■erchofaa 
oil,   I.  fOS.     Find*   fault  with  Sakm 
and  Archytas,  fur  applying  the  aslk^ 
tics  10  mecbanie  purpoaes.  i.  584.  Ikn 
blessinga   fur    which  be  thanked  bis  |ai 
genius,  535.     Admirea  the  poetry 
macbus,  and    comforta  hisa  wb 
ference  was  given  by  Lysandcr 
lus,550.      Wbal  Cicero  aaid  tot 
Tbe  Cyreoiaoa  apply  to  him  fotaha^tl 
laws,  and  he  tells  them  it  is  hatdtspa 
laws  lo   a  wealthy  people,  ii.  171.   b 
doctrines  derive   tbeir  authority  tea  U 
exemplary  life,  and   ^m   bis  aaoti^s 
divine  principle  auperior  to  accessil}a< 
fate,    Ui.       A-    maxim    of    bis  ii.  MT. 
Another,  381.      Another,  ib.     DittOtikr 
the  gods  into  Sicily.  380.     SeH  away  ^ 
Dionysios  the  elder,  and  aold  at  JKgtk 
for  a  slave,  381.     Dion,  hb  dacflbSll. 
Returns  to  Sicily,  S8A.     The  peat  efcl 
that    his    instructiona    bad    at  fast  i^sa 
Diunysias  the   younger,    ib.     Xaiertaiss 
the  Atheniana    with  gamea  at  Diaa't  o- 
pense,  388.     Retarna  a  third  time  U  Si- 
cily, ib.     Archytas  demands  him  of  Dis- 
nysius  tbe  younger,   in   the  name  oflkt 
philosophers,  390.     Demosthenes  ha  4r 

ciple,  iii.  tl9.-T The  comic  po«,i.«L 

341.  ' 

Pkbeian  consul ;  when  first  created,  f^ 
beiaiis  gain  the  privilege  of  having  » 
bunes  lo  protect  their  rights,  i.  197. 

f  temstyriuat,  i.  235. 

Plutarcui,  the  brother  of  Caitaadet.& 
3«>3. 

Plistimis,  orother  to  Faoatulas,  kilMa 
tbe  dispute  between  Romulus  and  ReaaL 
i.  72. 

Plirtanax,  king  of  the  Ltcedwmamu, 
retires  from  Attica  hy  tbe  advice  of  Cle- 
andrides,  and  is  fined  for  it  to  high  ihst 
he  is  obliged  to  quit  hi*  country,  L  tU. 
His  answer  to  an  Athenian,  who  aaid  Ikat 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  learned. 
117. 

Plutarch,  author  of  theae  live*.  cooinBi 
tbe  repouUon  which  BopoUa   bad  mo- 
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Tend,  L  xiii.  Chaeranca  the  place  of  bi« 
birth,  ib.  He  acknowledges  tlic  slapidity 
of  the  Bcutiaai  ia  generaJ,  bat  impate*  it 
rather  to  their  diet  than  their  air,  xir. 
The  jear  in  which  be  wet  bom  nOt  easy 
to  be  ascertained,  ib.  Ha  studied  philo- 
sophy under  AnuBoniua  at  Delphi,  when 
Nero  made  his  progress  into  Greece,  ib. 
Ammonias  did  not  correct  bis  pupils  with 
the  rod,  ib.  Corporal  punishment  in  our 
public  schools,  one  of  the  wont  re- 
mains of  barbarism,  it.  Amongst  the 
ancients,  at  a  Tery  early  period,  they  stu- 
died things  instead  of  words,  ib.  Plu- 
tarch, when  he  learned  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, which  was  not  till  be  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  got  the  kaowlrdge  of 
words  from  his  knowledge  of  things,  ib. 
The  Greeks  had  access  to  Iha  mathema- 
tics, philosophy,  and  every  other  science, 
without  the  acquisition  of  nuy  language 
but  their  own,  ijn  An  instance  of  Biu- 
taich's  early  skill  in  criticism,  in  his  div 
■ertalion  on  the  word  engraved  on  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  ib.  New  interpreta- 
tion of  that  word,  ib.  Tbe  works  of 
their  poets  were  almost  uniTcrsally  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  Ibe  Greeks,  xvii. 
The  advantage  Plutarch  made  of  that 
node  of  education,  ib.  Yet  sometimes 
be  made  mistakes  by  trusting  too  much  to 
his  memory,  xviii.  He  was  probably  of 
tbe  latter  academy,  but  borrowed,  not- 
withstanding, what  be  found  excellent  in 
every  sect,  ib.  His  benevolent  regards  lo 
the  animal  creation,  xix.  He  pays  great 
attention  to  dreams,  xxi.  His  reading 
prodigiously  extensive,  xxii.  His  family 
not  without  weaitb,  ib.  He  had  the  hap- 
piness to  know  bis  great  grandfather  Ni- 
carcbns,  ib.  His  grandfather  Lamprias,  a 
■nan  of  great  eloquence,  and  an  excellent 
companion,  ib.  His  father  a  learned  and 
virtuous  man,  but  bis  name  nut  delivered 
down  to  us,  ib.  An  instance  of  his 
father's  discretion,  ib.  Plutarch's  affec- 
tion to  hit  two  brotfaert,  Timon  and  I.ani- 
priai,  ib.  He  is  said  to  have  passed  into 
Egypt,  ib.  Undoubtedly  visited  Italy, 
and  probably  on  some  business  of  the 
Cbcroneani,  ixiii.  Probably  wrote  his 
noials  at  Rome,  and  his  lives  at  Chaero- 
pea,  xxiv.  Constantly  kept  a  common 
place  book,  ib.  Was  at  Rome,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  almost  forty  years,  ib. 
Collected  many  materials  from  conversa- 
tion, ib.  Excellence  of  tbe  Ubl<~lalk  of 
the  BDcients,  and  meanness  of  tbe  mo- 
dems, ib.  He  made  no  great  progress  in 
tbe  Latin  tongue,  xxv.  Tells  us  himself 
that  be  wrote  the  lives  of  Oemostbencs 
•ad  Cicero  at  Cbarone*,  xxvi.  Dtd  not 
retire  to  Cbxronea  till  after  the  death  of 
Jagta,  ib,    n*  book  at  Apopblb«(Bi 


supposed  to  be  written  by  another  hud, 
ib.  Preceptor  to  Trajan,  t^  whom  h« 
was  raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  and 
appointed  governor  oi'  Iltyria.  His  letter 
to  Trajan,  and  tbe  genuineneis  of  it 
defended,  ib.  The  attention  tbe  Roman 
nobility  paid  to  his  lectures,  xxvii.  An 
instance  of  it  in  Aurulenns  Rusticus,  ib. 
His  triendship  with  S<^us  Seuecio,  xxix. 
His  being  preceptor  to  Trajan  defended, 
ib.  Errors  as  to  the  time  of  the  establish* 
ment  of  bis  reputation  in  Rome  refuted, 
and  tbe  real  time  asserted,  ib.  The  Ro- 
man writers,  who  were  his  cotemporaries, 
probsbly  jealous  of  his  fame,  xxx.  Tes- 
timonies of  other  writers  lo  bis  merit, 
xxxi.  He  retires  in  the  decline  of  lite 
lo  Chxronea,  and  there  writes  his  Uvea, 
ib.  Critique  upon  those  lives,  ib.  Plu- 
tarch's sentiments  of  tbe  duty  of  a  bio- 
grapher, zxxii.  He  was  constitutionally 
religious,  and  therefore  loo  indulgent  to 
superstition,  xxziii.  Yet,  npon  the  whole 
had  honourable  notions  of  tbe  Suprema 
Being,  ib.  His  opinion  of  genii  or 
dxmons,  ib.  He  is  consecrated  priest  of 
Apollo,  xxxiv.  Elected  archon  of  Chaa. 
ronea,  ib.  In  what  manner  a  philosopher 
would  administer  justice,  ib.  Ha  justly 
asserts,  that  the  most  dangerous  pablie 
factions  are  often  at  first  kindled  by  pri- 
vate misunderstandings,  xxxv.  He  asserts 
all  tbe  necessity  of  obedience  and  defer- 
ence to  magistrates,  though  they  happea 
lo  be  onr  inlenors,  zxivL  A  repnbiicaa 
at  heart,  and  a  friend  to  liberty,  ib.  Hi* 
domestic  connexions,  ib.  The  name  of  hii 
wife  was  Timuxena,  xxxvii.  Her  ch** 
racier,  ib.  He  bad  at  least  five  cbildrea 
by  her,  four  sous  and  a  daughter,  ib. 
Two  of  bis  tons  and  his  dangblcr  die 
young,  ib.  -He  left  two  sons,  Plutarch 
and  Lamprias.  The  latter  has  given  us  m 
catalogue  of  his  father's  writings^  zxzviii, 
A  list  of  those  that  are  last,  .ib.  Hia 
nephew  Sextus  teaches  tbe  Greek  lan- 
guage and  learning  to  Marcus  Antoninus, 
xxxix.  The  character  given  by  that  enn 
peror  of  Sextus,  applicable  to  Plutarch, 
ib.  Our  autlmr  enjoyed  that  reward  of 
philosophy,  long  life;  but  of  tbe  time  of 
his  death  we  have  no  satisfactory  aoi 
count,  ib. 

Plutarch  of  Eretria  asks  assistance  of 
the  Athenians,  iii.  65.  He  is  defeated  by 
tbe  Macedonians,  67.  Shven  out  ot 
Eretria  by  Ffaocum,  ib. 

Plutur,  the  gud  of  ricbes,  not  only 
blind,  but  without  sense  and  notien  at 
Sparta,  i.  104. 

Plynten'a,  the  lime  during  which  the  or» 
namcuts  of  tbe  Palladium,  or  iasnge  of 
Minerva,  are  purified,  and  the  iaage  ittaif 
ia  ssTcrcd  ^p,  i.  363. 
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Pnip,  i.  56,  97.  n.  The  rottrum  rrom 
which  the  Athenian  orat<ira  ipuke  there, 
tmned  towards  the  tea  b;  Themiitacles, 

ttr. 

fo,  river,  iii.  541. 

faHU,  ii.  15S. 

Poitvun,  their  headi  emibed  flat  be- 
tweea  twa  broad  (tones  in  Persia,  iii. 
405. 

PeUmtrcht,  amongst  the  Spartans,  i. 
108.  The  annoal  governors  of  Bootia,  so 
called,  476.  Who  so  called  aa«U|pt  Um 
Athenians,  i.  168,  n. 

Poltmo,  king  of  PoDtns,  Astoaj's  ally, 
iii.  S39. 

PiAemcm,  Aleetas,  and  Dociivas,  dispute 
tbe  comniand  with  Eunieoes,  ii.  319,  n. 

Paliehut,  or  Poliutkmt,  Jupiter  so  called, 
iii.  Sli. 

Polioreetm, «  name  given  to  Demelriiut, 
iii. '.'81. 

PolUiti,  i.  SOS,  iii.  62,  i.  .18. 

PoUickus  the  Syrucusan,  uncle  to  Hera- 
elides,  gues  with  ten  gailevs  against  'Ni- 
cias,  to  assist  his  nephew,  who  was  in  dan- 
ger of  beiii^  takrn,  ii.  i4i. 

PaUio,  the  troops  of  Olhn  find  iWull  witk 
bim,  iii.  546. 

i'aUit,  the  Spartan,  takes  Plato  on 
board  his  ship  bjr  desire  af  Oionysios  the 
elder,  and  sells  biin  for  a  »lave,  iii.  981. 

Pollux,     See  Cater  and  Potbut. 

Pahu  of  il'giua,  a  celebrated  actor,  iii, 

flsr. 

i>(iiyif)iiu,  a  friend  of  Pbilopoemen,  i. 
603. 

Poljiurcet,  the  Lacedemonian  ambassa- 
dor; his  baying  to  Pericles,  i.  V95. 

Pelyhita,  son  of  Lycortas,  carries  Philo- 
pocmen's  urn,  which  is  altended  with  a 
uisture  of  triumphal  and  funeral  pomp, 
I.  630.  Solicits  Cato  in  favour  of  the 
Acbxao  esiles,  573. 

PaJyc'etus,  one  of  Nero's  ministers  put 
to  death  b;  Calba,  iii.  524. The  sta- 
tuary, i.  40. 

Polyerata  the  Sicyonian,  a  descendant 
of  Aratus,    iii.   466.     Plutirch  addresses 

the  lite  of  Aratus  to  him,  458. Lysan- 

der  follows  bis  example,  ii.  88. 

Polycrite,  daughter  of  Lysiinachus  the 
sen  of  Aristides,  i.  564.  The  Athenians 
assign  her  a  public  allowance  out  of  re- 
gard to  her  grand.''ather.  ib. 

PelycrUu$  the  Mmdean,  physician  to 
Atlaserxes,  iii.  466. 

Polydectc$,  son  of  Eanomus,  and  half 
brother  to  Lycurgus,  i.  99. 

PMydonu  and  Theopompus,  kings  of 
Sparta,  insert  a  clause  in  the  Rkan,  i. 
102. 

Polyeuetus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Themis- 

toelcs,  1.  236. The  Sphettian,  exhorts 

the  Athenians  to  war,  and  it  proves  a  !•- 


bonooa  piece  of  irorfc  t»  bia  ts  firi 
aboBt  it,  iii.  64.  PhocioB's  absmai 
thereupon,  ib.  He  calb  DeaMSlbeaati 
greateat  orator,  h»\  Pbocioa  tk  bi 
speaker,  iii.  «M,  ii.  SST.. 

Pfhfgnatm  the  peinter,  aappai  ■ 
have  bad  aa  intrigae  vitii  Hfaia,i 
153. 

Poijifatfsu,  tower  oif;  iii.  213. 

PohprnachiMS,  a  Macedonian,  pat  Is  W 
by  Alexander  for  preaaaung  10  rile  B 
tomb  of  Cjrm,  ii.  M9. 

Pohfrnede*.  father  of  Glancos,  iii  0. 

PotypercKon,  or  Polyiferck0%  *il«< 
general  of  tfae  army  bjr  Antipalcr  s  tek 

before  hia  death,  iii.  83. And  Itfua 

kill  Calippua,  iii.  4IS. 

Pohfpknm  killed  by  bia  nepbew  lb- 
ander,  tyrant  of  Pbers.  who  aanm 
the  ipear  with  wbiefa  he  despatched  t* 
i.  258. 

P«<vs(ra<iu,  a  Macedoaian,  ii.  489. 

Pstytim  joina  Alcibiadca  ia  fnbaat 
tfae  sacred  myateries,  i.  StT. 

PatyteUum,  ii.  £46. 

i'otytehu,  i.  ira 

Pamauethrtt,  the   Parihiaa,  kHbOa 
sas.  U.   281.     Obtain*  the 
ward,  283. 

Prnidfrtum.  what,  aind  why  so  tM, 
i.  73,  170. 

Pomptim.  the  third  wife  efCaiar,  ■► 
peered  ofao  iutrigae  with  Ciodiai,  a-t. 
Caesar  divorcea  her,  sb. 

Ptmpetiiua  Sil»,  iii.  88. 

P*mpeU,  iii.  245. 

Pinapeifci,  a  oenator,  accoKs  Tikniia 
Gracchus  of  aapiring  to  the  soveicigai;,  ii. 

19S- A/«».        See    Aulu   Tmr&a. 

Q.  RMjut,  consol  with  Sylla,  ii.  71,  a 

His  son   is  killed   by    the  iribone  S^ 
tius,  ib. 

Pamfuy,  son  of  Strabo.  aa  maii  k^ 
loved  by  the  Roniana  aa  his  fatkct  ■■ 
hated,  iii.  370.  His  excellent  ^aakn 
ib<  The  beauty  and  dignity  of  bn  po» 
ib.  Like  A  K  xander  the  G  rent,  ib.  FWl 
passion  for  bim,  371.  Simple  in  buM 
ib.  His  saying  upon  bit  physiciaaH  af 
dering  him  a  thruah,  ib.  Serves  m6a 
his  father  against  Cinna,  ib.  Saves  b» 
self  and  his  lather  from  being  amiiiii** 
and  prevents  the  Ironp*  from  dcsctta^ 
372.  Defends  himself,  and  his  drtcais' 
father,  at  the  bar  with  applause,  ib.  Tts 
prztor  Antistins,  givea  him  his  daughter, 
ib.  He  repairs  to  Cinna'a  camfik  kat 
soon  after  disappeara  for  aome  tiaM,  Sli. 
On  the  death  oi  Cinaa,  Carbo  t<kes  te 
reias,  374.  Fompey  raiaea  forces  ia  ths 
Piceoe,  ib.  Marcbea  to  join  Sylla,  ik. 
On  the  way  defeau  three  generals  of  tke 
opposite  parly,  ib.  Scipio  the  coosal  ad- 
vauces  agaiut  hini,  and  bia  okh  desot  la 
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FoiDpry,    ib.     Ponpey    defeau  Cubo's 
carairj,   ib.     Sylla  marchn  to  Pompey, 
aad  Mtlutes  bim  impentor,  375.     Pompey 
goes  at  the  request  of  Metellus,   to  his 
assistance  in  Gaul,  ib.     He  is  penuadcd 
tu  divorce  Autistia,  and  to  marry  Emilia, 
daugliter-io-Uw  to  Sylls,  ib.     Tbe  affect- 
ing   circumstance    of   that    divorce,   ib. 
A'.niilia  dies  in  child-bed,   S76.    He  ei- 
pels  Pcrpenoa  from  Sicily,  and  recovers 
that  island,  ib.     Puts  Carbo  to  death,  ib. 
Spares  the  Himereans  for  a  bold  saying  of 
their  countryman  Stbenis,   377.     Sails  to 
Africa  with  a  powerful   fleet  and  army, 
ib.     Seven  thousand  of  tlie  enemy  revolt 
to  him,  ib.     His  soldiers,  with  a  spirit  of 
infatuation,   dig    for    treasure    about   the 
ruiusof  Carthage,  ib.     He   defeats   and 
kilts  Uomitios,  378.    Tbe  battle  described, 
ib.    Takes  Hiarbas  prisoner,  and  gives  his 
down  to  Hiempsal,  ib.     Reduces  Africa  in 
forty  days,  ib.     Sylla  sends  him  an  hu- 
miliating order  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  bis  troops,   ib.       The  army  ei- 
press  their  indignation,  S79.      At  bis  re- 
turn to  Rome,  Sylla  gives  him  the  surname 
of  MagniM,  ib.     He  demands  a  ttiumph, 
and  gains  it,  after  some  opposition  from 
Sylla,  ib.  and  380.     Refuses  to  flatter  tlie 
army,  ib.     Gets  Lcpidus  returned  consul, 
against  the  will  of  Sylla,  381.      Sylla's 
prediction  thereupon   soon    verified,  ib. 
Sylla  takes  no  notice  of  him  in  bis  will, 
yet  be  procures  Sylla's  interment  in  the 
(ampus  Marlins,  though  opposed  by  Lepi- 
ilus,  ib.     Lepidus  collects  the  remains  of 
tbe  Marian  faction,  and  sets  up  for  dict^ 
tor,  ib,     Pompey  is  sent  against  liim  by 
CatuUis  the  other  consul,  aud  >oon  defeata 
Lepidus  and  all  his  pactiaaiis,  381,382. 
Behaves  dishonourably  to  Brutus,  who  liad 
aurrendered   Mutina,   ib.      Lepidus  flics 
into  Sardiaia,  where  he  dies  of  grief  for 
tbe  infidelity  of  his  wife,  ib.     Pompey  has 
interest    enough  to    be    sent  in    aid  to 
Metellus  Pius  against  Sertorius  in  Spain, 
ib.      Sertorius  expresses  his  contempt  of 
lijm»  383.     He  is  afflioted  at  the  loss  of 
LauroB,  which  Settocius  burns  in  his  pre- 
sence.    He  deCeals  Hcrenius  and  Per^ien- 
na,  lb.     Fights  live  battle  of  Sucro,  from 
which  he  escapes  by   <|ailting   his  hurse 
with  gold  trappings,  ib.      Behaves  with 
great  respect  to  Metello*,  384.    Applies 
to  ihe  senate  lot  money  to  pay  his  troopa, 
and  Lurullus,  who  was  jealous  of  him  as  a 
csmpetilor  lot  the  command  against  Mitb- 
ridates,  takes  care  to  see  Ihe  money  sent, 
ib.     Seiturius  is  assassinated,  and   Per- 
peima    undertakes    to  supply   his   place, 
ib.      Pompey,  by  a  stratagem,  draws  Per- 
psnna  into  the  field,  defeats,  and  puts  him 
•o  death,  ib.     Taiy  prudently   destroys 
■be  fufnot  SmBcin*,  385.    Rotiuni  to 


Italy  when  Crtusus  had  almost  finished  tfaa 
war  with  the  gladiators,  and  happening  t» 
kill  five  Ihuusaud  of  those  slaves,  acquaints 
tbe  senate  that  be  had  cut  up  the  rooU, 
lb.     It  is  apprehended  be  will  retain  hit 
troops,  that  they  way  raise  him  to  tiw 
dictatorship,  but  be  diamiases  them  inn«* 
diately  after  bis  triumph,  ib.     He  restore* 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  their  authority* 
ib.     A  second  triumph   is  decreed  hiai, 
togethet  with  the  consulship,  386.     Craa- 
sus  is  appointed  his  colleague,  ib.     They 
disagree  in   every  thing,  ib.      Pompey^ 
permits  judges  to  be  appointed  out  of  tbo 
equestrian  older,  ib.     When  consul,  ko 
appears  before  the  censors  to  give  ais  ac* 
coniit  of  bu  having  served  the  campaigo* 
required  by  law,  ib.  and  387.     Crassus  aiut    . 
be    are    reconciled    by    a    command   an- 
iMnnced   as  from  Jupiter,  ib.      Pompey 
leaves  the  bar,  seldom  appears  in  publiiv 
and  never  but  amidst  a   large  company 
of  friends  and  retainers,  ib.      Some  ac- 
count  of  tbe    strength  and   audacity  oC 
the   Cilician  pirates,  388,  389.      CaU- 
nius  proposes  an  edict  for  sending  Pooh 
pey    against    them,  and    investing    Ua 
with  a  most  extensive  command  both  at 
sea   and  land.  588.      Tbe   people,  aaA. 
Csesaf    for  his    own   views,  approve   th* 
edict;  but  it  displeases  the  senate,  andun* 
of  the  consuls  ventures  to  say,  if  Pemfey 
imitates  Romulus,  he  will  not  eKape  hi» 
fate,  390.     After  this  bill  is  passed.  Post- 
pey  procures  an  enlargement  of  his  powen,, 
ib.     He  divides  the  Mediterranean  iota 
tliirteen  parish  and  appoints  a  lieutenant 
for  each,  391.     Numbers  of  the  pirate* 
are  reduced,  and  the  rest  retire  to  Cilieia, 
ib.     He  clears  the  sea  of  all  the  piratical 
adventurers  iu  forty  days  time,  ib.     Tb« 
consul  Piso  inveighs  against  bia»  at  BoiD*> 
ib.     He  returns  to  Rome,  ib.     Gabibiua 
prepares  a  decree  for  deposing  Piso,  but 
Pompey  will  not  suffer  him  to  propose  it, 
ib.     Pompey  reembarks,  and  louchet  at 
Athens,  ib.      The  honour  the  Atheniana 
paid  him,  ib.     He  defeats  the  pirate*  oa 
tbe  Ciliciau  coast,  and  compels  them  to 
surrender  all  theit  castles,  39t.      Place* 
the  pirates  iu-iolaud  towns,  ib.    Guilty  of 
an  iovidious  action,  in  attempting  to  strip 
McuUus  of  his  command  iu  Crcta,  995, 
Tbe  tribune  Mauiliot  procures  a  decree 
which  giv.es  Pompey  the  directioiv  of  lbs 
war  against  Mitliridatcs  and  Tigraoes,  and 
makes  bim,  in  fact,  sovereign  of  the  Ro. 
man  empire,  ib.    The   injustice  Ibereby 
done  LuGuUus,  394.     Tbe  artificial  beha- 
viour of  Pompey,  when  he  receives  tha 
news,  ib.     Uc  takes  all  upportdnitiea  to 
annul  iIm  acu  of  Lacullus,  399.    Tbe  two 
generals  have  an  interview,  which  only 
nakes  the  breads  the  wider,  ib.    Pompey 
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Mdoees   all    Lncnlliu'i  loldien,    except 

iiiwen   huodred.  ib.      Laeullui  departs 

for  Bone,  snd  Pompey  mirche*  in  quest 

of  ITitbhdites,  396.      Porapej'i  open- 

tioiu  ■gainst  Mithridatcs,  ib.     He  routt 

Ilia   entltely  near    the   Eapbratei,  SST. 

Mithridates  flies  with  onlj  three   atten- 
dant*, one  of  which  was  his  concubine 

Hypaicratia,  ib.     Tigranes  sets  a  price 

upon   his  head,  ib.     Mithridates  directs 

hi*  flight  through  Colchis,  ib.     Poapey 

enter*  Armenia,  on  the  invitation  of  joong 

Tigrane*,  who  bad  revolted  from  his  father, 

ib.     Tigranes  the  eMer  receives  ■  Roman 

garriton  into  his  capital,  and  makes  hi* 

peisonat    •abminion    to    Pompey,   39B. 

Fonpey  continue*  to  Tigranes  the  domi- 
nion* that  be  bu  in  his  bands,  and  oflbn 
(o  make  his  son  king  of  Sopbene,  ib.  Tlie 
father  is  very  happy  in  these  conditions; 
but  the  *on  murmun,  and  is  teserred  in 
chaint  for  PompeT**  triumph,  ib.    Pom- 

pey  marches  in  search  of  Mithridates,  ib.  >.•.•  .auc  amneu  atMoitite  ■ 
the  Albauians  attack  hin,  and  are  de-  Removed  by  bis  dUbandmc  it  im 
feated,  399.     He  grants  them  peace,  ib.     ib.     The  cities  poor  out  their  " 

Defeats  tbe  Iberians,  who  were  never  con-    * ' 

qoered  till  his  time,  ib.  Enters  Colchis, 
in  order  to  pursue  Mithridates,  who  con- 
cealed himself  abont  the  Bospborus  and 
the  Palo*  Mssotis,  ib.  Is  called  back  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Albanians,  ib.  Defeats 
them  again,  and  kills  Cosis,  the  king's 
brother,  with  his  own  band,  ib.  Design* 
to  visit  Hyrcania,  but  i*  prevented  by  the 
great  number  of  serpents  he  finds  on  the 
way,  400.  Takes  the  route  from  Armenia 
the  Less,  ib.  Gives  audience  there  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Elym»ans  and  the 
Medes,  ib.  Sends  Afranins  against  the 
Parthians,  who  were  laying  waste  Gor- 
dyene,  ib.  .4franins  defeats  and  pursues 
them  as  far  as  the  province  of  Arbelis, 


its  fcin^  Arbtoboloa  pri*aner,  ib.    tM 

nirters  justice,  and  decide* dispatesksism 

cities    and    princei,    partscabrl^  hMa 

the  .Armcniana  and  Part{uans,4n  !■ 

indulgent  to  bis  own  aifiisten^  ib.  At 

imoient  ose  tbat  bit  fiecdaMt,  bm(<  Ik 

metrins.    made  of  his  ftrour.  ib.    A> 

pey's  theatre  beaatifol  and  )tml,|«b 

honse  not  ostentationaly  great,  A.   fc 

marche*    against    Petra  in   An^ « 

Near  that  place,  he  receive*  the  ami^ 

the  death  of  Mithridates,  ib.    Mm*a* 

Amisns,  where  be  find*  preseatsfhall* 

naces,  tt^ether  with  tbe  hoijtim^ 

dates,  ib.       Moves  wHb  great  jam » 

wards  Italy,   405.      His  bomttylsr» 

sophers  and  otber  Jeamed  Ban  mtklB 

and  at  Atben*,  ih.     At  bia  rctantalUr, 

has  the  nortifieation  to  And  that  Imab 

Mucin  had  disboiwared  bis  bed.  ib.  lb 

divorces    her,    406.       Apptetanssm  ii 

Rome  tbat  be  will  keep  hU  amjmlm. 

and   make  bimself  abwtlote  mtm,  h. 


to  welcome  aad  coadoct  him  to  RaM^i. 
Fmding  Cato  tbe  only  penoo  that  Kf 
tored  to  oppose  bim  ia  the  adoiniMaDB, 
he  endeavour*  to  gMn  bim  by  p«|nBit 
a  family  alliance,  bot  U  RJeoed,  ft. 
Bribes  publicly  for  one  of  bis  fiieadvik. 
His  triumph  remarkable  in  beiag  oserttt 
third  quarter  of  the  worid.  after  hssfaM 
triumphs  had  lieen  over  the  «ikr  tm, 
40r.  He  advances  the  Roims  levease* 
from  fifty  to  eighty-five  millitM  of  Aaeb-' 
nw.  and  brings  the  value  of  10,«0  ta- 
lents into  tbe  treasury,  ib.  Rvaed  hy 
the  weight  of  his  own  power,  40S.  1» 
cttllus  gtts  his  acts  confirmed,  which  Ph» 
peyhad  annulled,  ib.  Pompey 
lost  his  majority  in  the  aenate.  has 


tui^ui  ••  .-•  —  '••-  !»..-...»-  -.  .>.usii>,  '"»»■•  ■■'•juFitj  in  lae  senate,  bas r 
ib.  Pompey's  pulile  behaviour  to  Stra-  to  the  tribunes  of  tbe  people  ib.  Cfe 
tonice,  iavanrite  concubine  to  Mithridates,  dius  insists  on  bis  sacrificinit  Cieeto.  mi 
ib.  The  king  of  Iberia  sends  bim  rich  he  complies,  ib.  Csesar,  on  Us  leM* 
presents,  and  he  delivers  them  to  the  from  Spain,  reconciles  Pompey  and  &*► 
qunstots,  to  be  applied  to  tbe  public  re-  sus,  409.  Cesar,  in  conseqoenee  of  tfctf 
venue,  401.  Findsin  tlieoaslie  ofCcnon  union  is  appomted  consul,  and 
Mithridates's  private  papers,  by  which  he 
diwoveis  him  in  bis  real  character  to  be 
cruel  and  libidinous,  ib.  Goes  to  Ami- 
sns, where  be  distributes  governments, 
before  the  war  is  finished,  though  be  had 
blamed    that    measure    in   Lucullns,  ib. 

Twelre  kings  appear    before   him   there, 

40t.     He  is  desirous  to  recover  Syris,  and 

push  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Bed  Sea ; 

and  in  the  mean  time  takes  measures  for 

reducing  Mithridates  by  famine,  ib.    In- 
ters the  bodies  of  those  Romans  who  fell 

under   Triarius   three   yean  before,   ib. 

Subdues  tbe  Arabians  about  Mount  Ama- 

sut,  ib.     Converts  S^ria  into  a  Roman 

province,  ib.    5tds«e»  Joda*,  and  take* 


several  laws  agreeable  to  the  people,  b«l 

not  to  the  senate,  ib.      Pompey  dcchiw 

he  will  defend  those  laws   with  the  *wad, 

lb.      Marries   Julia,    Caesar's    dangbHr, 

who  had  been   promised   to   Cepia^  ib. 

Gives  his  own  daughter  to   Csspio,  wbe 

had  been  promised  to  Faustas.  ib.    Th* 

consul  Bibulns  and  others  are  driven  sM 

of  the  forum  by  violence,  and  the  law  (or 

tbe  division  of  lands  is  carried,  ib.     Th* 

acts  of  Pomp;y  are  confirmed,  and  tbe  tws 

Gauls  with  Illyria  are  given  to  C«*ar  bt 

five  years,  ib.     Cato  forctels   the  caUmi- 

ties  tbat  would   All   upon   the    comaoa- 

wealth  aud  on  Pompey   himself  ib      La- 

cutlus  telim  from  state  affairs,  ib,  '  Psw 
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pry  becomes  cxtrcnirly  uxorioui*  ib. 
Clodiai  bebii>e>  lo.hiin  witb  otreine  *D«>- 
irncc,  ib.  and  411.  Cullea  idTiies  Pan- 
pey  to  repudiate  Julia,  olbtrs  to  recal 
Cicero,  411.  He  euihracri  the  couiiset  of 
the  Utter,  ib,  Cicero,  *t  his  return,  re- 
coHcilei  the  kenate  lo  Panpry,  and  pro- 
c«rc>  for  him  the  important  charge  uf  iiip- 
plying  Rome  with  corn,  ib.  He  etcculei 
it  with  great  ability,  4lt.  During  the 
wars  in  Gaul,  Cxsar  ii  privately  mailing 
preparations  in  Rome  fur  his  future  tore- 
reigiity,  413.  Pompey  and  Crauut  give 
Iiin  the  niceiing  at  Lucca,  where  it  is 
agreed  that  they  two  shall  have  the  con- 
•ulship  the  ensuing  year,  and  Cvs^r  his 
command  continued  for  five  years  more, 
413.  Marcellinus  aUenipts  to  bring  the 
niatler  to  an  eulaircitseoaenl,  ib.  The 
answers  that  Pompey  and  Crassus  gave 
liim,  ib.  Dniaitius  is  persuaded  by  Cat* 
to  stand  for  the  consalship;  bat  he  and  all 
tiis  Brieods  ate  driven  out  uf  the  furum  by 
•n  armed  force,  ib.  and  4(4.  Pompey 
prevents  Cato  from  being  elected  prctor, 
by  a  pretence  nf  having  seen  an  inauspi- 
cious flight  uf  birds,  ib.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  empire  is  divided 
amongst  the  triumvirate,  ib.  Pompey 
is  to  have  Africa  and  both  the  Spams  for 
bis  share,  lb.  Craaaus  repairs  to  his  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  ib.  Pompey  eihibils 
games,  on  the  iledication  of  hit  theatre, 
411.  Julia's  great  aflectioo  fur  Pompey, 
415.  She  dies  in  rhJd-bcd,  and  the  child 
<loei  uut  long  stirvive  her,  ib.  Crauut 
it  ilaia  by  the  Partbians,  and  thus  the  Utt 
abatacle  to  a  civil  wur  is  reiuovcd,  ib, 
Pompey  affccFi  lo  detpise  Cuar,  416. 
GufTert  anarchy  to  prevail,  in  order  that  he 
himself  may  he  ippoinled  dictator,  ib. 
Is  prevented  by  Calu  for  a  lime,  ib. 
SuSers  coiifuiioii  to  tale  place  again,  ib. 
Bibtttus  mallet  a  motion  that  Pompey 
•Iiould  be  declared  sole  cuntui,  and  Catu 
approves  of  it,  417.  Pum|>ey  martica 
Cornelia  the  daughter  of  JUctcllut  Scipio, 
ib.  Her  great  accumplisbnejils,  ib.  He 
makes  laws  ajpiinti  bribery,  and  against 
encoiuiuint  upon  persons  accu>ed,  but  it 
extremely  partial  in  tlie  execution  uf 
tliem,  41ti,  Tairt  his  father-in-law  fur 
bit  culleague  the  last  live  nionthi  of  hit 
time,  ib.  iiis  guvernmeuts  arc  continued 
lo  him  for  four  years  mure,  and  lit  lias  a 
thoutand  taleais  a-year  allowed  for  tha 
aubsitleiicn  and  pay  uf  hit  troopi,  ib. 
Czaar'a  friendt  demand  Uiat  he  should 
either  have  auuthrrcuoiulthip,  or  the  lem 
of  his  goveniineiits  prolonged,  and  Poiq- 
pey  favouti  titat  requisition:  but  Cato's 
ill-tiiue«l  seventy  prevrnts  any  accommo- 
datian,  4l'J.  Puinpey  sriiUs  f'X  ib«  two 
iegions   ha    bad    lent  Caivu,  aud   Cx%*t 
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temls  them  home  liberally  rewarded,  ib. 
Great  reioicings  are  made  iii  Italy  for 
Pompey't  recovery  from  ticlinesi,  ib. 
He  is  lulled  atlecp  with  the  pride  of 
power,  and  makes  no  preparations  for  war, 
ib,  Cesar,  now  not  far  from  Italy,  send* 
hit  toidiers  lo  vole  in  elections,  and  make* 
powerful  friendt  in  Rome  by  hit  muitey, 
4^.  Curio,  the  tribune,  makes  plautibia 
proposals  in  the  name  of  Cxtar,  ib.  The 
coiisal  Marcellut  iasisit  that  Cztar  thuald 
be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  tiate.  if  ba 
did  uii  lay  down  his  ariai,  4S1.  Coarar't 
friends  reiuunttrate,  and  make  other  mo- 
tions, but  in  vuiii ;  and  Marrellus,  at  tha 
head  uf  the  ten'le,  marches  out  of  tha 
city  to  Pompey,  ib.  I'onpey  has  no  sue* 
ceit,  in  the  new  leviet,  ib.  Cicero  en- 
deavoars  lo  bnng  about  a  reconciliation, 
but  without  eCect,  ib.  Czsar  having 
sailed  Ariininuin,  raarchea  with  a  una  It 
body  of  wen,  and  pastes  the  Rubicon, 
42^.  Tallus  asks  Punpey  what  forces  ha 
hat  ready  (or  the  war,  and  receives  aa 
unsatisfactory  answer,  ib.  Pompey  it 
iuvesied  with  diKrctioiiary  poners,  ib. 
He  declaras  he  will  consider  those  who 
remain  in  Home  at  the  partitant  of  Cesar, 
4t3.  Czsar  arrives  at  Rome,  and  it  te- 
vere  to  no  man  but  the  tribune  Mctcllus, 
who  endeavours  lo  prevent  hit  touching 
the  money  in  the  public  treasury,  ib. 
Cx!tar  battens  lu  drive  Pompey  out  of 
Italy,  before  hit  forces  could  arrive  from 
Spam,  ib.  Pompey  tails  from  Brundu. 
slum  lo  Dyrrhachium,  having  fint  filled 
Ihe  principal  streets  of  Brundusiuin  with 
sharp  stakes,  and  covered  them  with  earth, 
4(4.  Cciar,  having  made  lilmielf  master 
of  all  Italy  in  tiaty  days,  marchei  into 
Spain  "lib  an  intent  to  gain  Pompey't 
forces  there,  ib.  Pompey  cxerciset  hit 
uew-raitcti  troops  with  great  diligence  and 
activity,  ib.  Many  kingi  and  princea 
ri'pair  tu  his  camp,  and  h*  has  a  complete 
senate  about  him,  4'.'5.  £«cn  Labicaut 
and  Brutus  repair  to  hit  tiaudard,  ib. 
Cicero,  lliougb  ha  bad  advised  ntberwite, 
and  Tidiut  Sextiut,  though  extremely  old. 
do  the  tame,  ib.  The  humane  decree 
made  at  the  motion  of  Cato,  4&£.  Caasar^ 
having  made  hiintelf  mailer  of  Poinpey'a 
fiiicrl  111  Spain,  niarclias  back  through  Italy, 
tails  tu  Urivura,  and  tends  ViUulliut  Rulut 
to  Pompey  with  proposals  of  peace,  ib. 
Pompey,  iiutead  of  accepting  the  pro- 
potalt,  lecuret  the  purtt  and  sirong-hulds, 
ib,  Cxsar  ofteu  altacki  Puiupey'i  io- 
trenclimentt,  and  in  one  of  those  altacki  Ii 
in  danger  uf  luiing  hit  whole  army,  ib, 
Punipey  duet  not  pursue  hit  advantage, 
4/7.  Cjftar,  for  want  of  provisions,  i« 
forced  lo  decamp,  and  takei  hit  wa^  ta 
ibttiuly.  ib.  l^uo  I')"!  {"omiiey'i 
TTTT 
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traopi  are  too  much  elated,  aod  impatient 
for  a  deeiiitc  action,  ib.    Afimniut  ad- 
Ti>«  Pompey  to  regain  Italy,  ib.     Hii 
reaiont  for  refaaing  that  advice,  ib.  and 
4t8.     Re  pamm  Cbsw,  and  comei  gp 
with  him  on  tlie  plain*  of  Phtnalia,  4t9. 
Ii  teased  into  a  battle,  againit  hii  better 
jodgment,  ib.     Hii  dream,  ih.     Another 
preuge  of  hi>  defeat,  ib.    Cnar*!  lay- 
ing when  ha  perceived  the  enemy  pre- 
pared for  battle,  490.    The  diiponlion  of 
<be  two  armies,  4S1.     Boropey  order*  hit 
to  wait  for  the  enemy's  charge,  ib.    The 
numbcn  on  each  aide,  ib.     The  battle, 
ib.  aod  43t.     Pumpey  quits  his  ranks, 
■nd  retires  to  hit  camp;  hot,  6nding  that 
not  secure,  he  changes  bis  habit,  and  8iei, 
4S9.     The  number  of  the  slain,  ib.    The 
enemy  find  Pompry's  camp  full  of  prepa- 
ivtions  of  frttiviiy,   ib.      Poropey,  find- 
ing himself  not  pursued,  quits  bis  lioise, 
passes  by  Larissa,  aud  comet  to  Tempe, 
ib.      Goft  down    to  tbe  sea  coast,  and 
pastes  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  a 
fisherman's  cabin,  ib.     Coasts  along  in  a 
small  rirer  boat,  ib.      Is  taken   op  by 
Petitins,  a  Roman  citiien  into  a  ship  of 
bntden,  ib.     The   persons  he  took  with 
fiim,  433.    Steers  for  Mityleoe,  to  take  op 
Cornelia  and  hit  son  ib.     Their  distreisfbl 
neeling,  4S6.    The  advice  he  gave  the 
people  of  Miiylene,  ib.      He  complains 
to  Cratippos  of  Providence,  ib.     Sett  sail 
with  his  wife  and  friends,  ib.     Tunches 
at  Atslia,  wbpte  he  it  joined  by  tome  Cili- 
cian  gslleys,  ib.      Finds  in  a  little  lime 
sixty  senators  nboni  him,  ib.     Is  inforrofd 
that  his  fieri  is  entire,  and  that  Calo  is  gone 
with  it  lo  Africa,  ib.     Laroruts  his  great 
error  in  giving  Ca'tar  battle  at  a  ditlance 
from  his  fleet,  i>>.      Raises  men  and  mo- 
ney, 437.     Di'liberatet  about  tbe  country 
he  should  retire  tu,  and  fixes  at  last  upon 
Egypt,  438.     Notifies  his  arrieal  lo  Pto- 
lemy, ib.     The  young  kihg  demands  of 
his  council  in  what  manner  he  ought  to 
treat  him,  and  concludes  lo  pot  him  to 
death,  ib.    A  boat  is  tent  to  receive  him, 
ib.     Cornelia  divines  hit  fate,  439.    The 
lut  words  he  said  lo  her,  ib.     Ptoleay'a 
people  sit  sullen  in  the  boat,  ib.    Aim*. 
sinate  Pompey  as  he  is  getting  out,  ib. 
Dies  the  day  a'ler  his  binh.day,  at  the 
•ge   of    fifty-oine,  ib.      Cornelia  make* 
her  escape,  440.    'I°he  body  of  Pompey  is 
thrown  out  naked,  ib.      Baried   by  his 
freedman  Philip,  and  an  old  Roman  sol- 
diet,  who  was  a  sojourner  in  Egypt,  ib. 
Casar  arrives  in  Egypt,  and  executes  ven- 
geance on  tbe  murderers  of  Pompey,  440, 
•ad  ib.  a.      Compared  with  Ageailaoi^ 
441  to  445. 

Pompey  the  yonnger,  (SestusX  sciie* 
Siciijr,  aad  infasU  (be  Italiaii  coMtHi  hi. 


399.  His  uusver  to  Mark  iatsej,  4 
Menna  propoaea  to  make  hia  aaas  4 
(he  world,  ib.  Hi*  aafveT  la  Ifai^ 
9tO. 

Pmmpon,  ion  of  Kama,  i.  392. 
PompoHta,  the  wife  of  QeintgiCeB^ 
iii.  170. 

PtmpeHiua,  the  £atber  of  KaBs,|» 
mades    bia    son    to    accept   tbe  liia 
crown,  i.lSO.— — Tbe  prMor,  gisBs* 
oite  bat 'plain  aecoontef  the  Ian  if  4s 
battle  at  the  Tbraaymniian  lakv  LST. 
—^Wounded    and    takes   primas  Ij 
Mithridalea,   ii.  184.     Ha  answen^  «iti 
dignity  becoming  a   Roman,  ia  MM* 
ridates's   proposal,    ib.—— Killed  '»  tt  \ 
fence  of  Cains  Oraecbaa,  iii.  tlO. 
PimrifCcex.  iualituted  1^  Nam*. LIS 
fmtifex  Wcxiaitu,  his  ofice,  i.  ISi. 
Pmlia*  Caattaiii*  aaoendi  tbe  capMl  k 
inform  the   renate   of  Caailtu'i  limij 
over  the  Gaula,  i.  SS5.>— — A  nrvaldi 
Roman   of  that  name,  meet*  8j8i  ii  i 
pcopfaetic  raptnre.  and  telb  hia  he  bap 
him  success   from    Bclkma.  ii.  IK— 
daiictif,  tbe  title  of  OQe  of  Ciecre'iMK 
iii.  Ml. 
Psntiis,  ii.  1 19. 

Pofti'Mt    Silo    attempta   la  latiHl* 
Calo,  when  a  child,  iii.  88. 

Ptpiliu*,  the  prsBtor.  banisbes  lb*  fciai 
of  Tiberias  Graccfaua,  ii.  477.    0U%i4a 

quit  Italy    hinwelr,    ib ^Tbe  tnkw, 

murders  Cicero,  though  defended  h  Urn 
under  an  accnsation  of  panidik^  St.  ttt. 

Lttnn,  hia  addrea*  to  Bntas  lad  Cu> 

iiui,  iii.  4fS.     Hia  discooisc  wtkGnu, 
4V3. 

Ptplieola.      See    PukUcala. Om  if 

Antony's  lieatenanta.  iii.  361. 

Popptta,  the  wife  of  Crupinoi,  ba  ea- 
nexions  with  Otho  and  NaiOk  ill  Uii 
587. 

Pepuloce,  whether  most  inaoleot  to  |m< 
men  when  gorernment  prospers,  or  ia  At 
contrary  circomatanoea,  iii.  47. 
Papatertty.  iii.  138,  139. 
Psrria,  sister  to  Cato   tbe  yanBfir,iii- 

86. The  daughter  of  Cato,  first  me- 

ried  to  Bibalus,  iii.  lOS.  Her  exedkn 
character,  iii.  41A.  Givea  henelf  a  pri- 
vate upend  by  way  of  trial  of  what  <ki 
wiiM  bear,  4tl.  Her  diacourae  lo  Brsm 
ib.  Her  great  anxiety  on  hb  aecoaft 
4tS.  How  affected  at  the  sight  of  a  pi^ 
lure  at  Elee,  438.  Said  by  some  to  katc 
swallowed   hot  ashes,  by  other*  to  fcsit 

died  in  another  manner,  447 BmSet, 

or  Poreiat  Hall,  built  by  Cato  the  ceoar, 
i.581. 

Poreti,  whence  that    faniilv   name,  i. 
197. 

PoFcivt,  son   to  Cato   of  Utica.  gives 
into  debanchery,  i  138.    Atones  for  it  bj 
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thr  ralour  be  emitMl  in  tiw  battle  id 
which  he  fcil>  ib. 

Pantna  xioptt  the  eaoie  of  Tuquin, 
•qd  declares  war  egaiut  the  Roouiu,  i. 
too.  Tliej  retire  befoie  hioi.  ib.  Be- 
(i«get  Rome,  (OS.  The  bold  eitempt  bf 
Mucioi  Scarola,  ib.  Ponena'i  geaeroui 
behsTiouT  to  him,  ud  to  the  Rooan*  ia 
general,  t03.  The/ enct  bit  statae  ia 
brafi,S04. 

forta,  one  of  tba  principal  kiagi  in 
India,  hii  prodigious  stature,  ii.  MSI 
Taken  priioner  hj  Aleiandei,  ib.  When 
asked  how  be  desired  to  be  tteated,  aa- 
swers  only,  "  Like  a  king."  ib.  Restond 
to  bis  dominions,  ib. 

tmdttn,  one  Of  the  Athenian  nontbi, 
Ii.  il. 

fandaiuMt  tb«  pbilosopbet,  ii.  Ul. 
Cicero  bis  disciple,  iii.  t4l. 

Twa  i*Mid<niii  ii.  405. 

PmAvom,  Sylla's  daughter  by  Valeria, 
iu  130. 

I'ottAitaNtti,  the  soothsayer,  requires  to 
be  bound  and  imprisoned  till  Syila  had 
aooqaered  Marius,  ii,  119. 

Puthumnt  Albinia  rallied  by  Cato  for 
writing  a  hyitoty  in  Creek,  and  asking 
pardon  for  imptoprietias  of  langnafe,   i. 

575. TitkertuS  created  consul,  i.  133. 

Appointed  dictator  to  act  against  the 
^qui  and  Vblsci,  t37.— .Spuiius,  rivals 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  iii.  187. 

PotoauM,  a  place  in  Attica,  where  the 
Athenians  assign  the  daughter  of  Aristides 
a  farm  for  her  dowry,  i.  564. 

PstMnui,  iii.  357. 

fatiiica,  i.  3S7. 

Poiieriy,  i.  337. 

Pouer,  iu  effect,  ii.  140.  Arbitrary 
power  a  burden  to  the  possessor,  e«  well 
as  to  the  people,  i.  417. 

PriteU,  a  courtesan,  her  influence  in 
Rome,  ii.  175. 

i>r<Ea«(tuiei,  ii.  14t. 

Prtettxta,  a  Roman  garment  edged  witb 
l^urple,  i.  8S,  a. 

Prgtarian  eaharU,  iii.  5t0. 

f  raeictu,  the  poet,  iL  494. 

Fi^er.  L  139.     Of  Camillus,  i.  <40. 

Prtxagonu  advises  the  Neapolitans  to 
•Sier  sacrifices  to  the  gods  for  Faopay's 
recovery  from  sickness,  iii.  419.        . 

PmitrgUUt,  the  poraoos  who  performed 
certain  ceremouies  about  tbe  image  of  Hi- 
Berva,  i.  363. 

Prieac,  i.  60,  S91. 

PrimM,  said  to  be  the  daoghtcr  of  Ro- 
■nlos  by  HersUia,  i.  76. 

Prinapitt  the  general's  qaartera  in  tbe 
Reman  camp,  esuemed  sacred,  on  account 
of  the  images  of  the  gods  being  placed 
tbere,  iii.  5«1. 
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Pritfttt,  i.  64. 

frscnistes.     See  Domastes. 

PrecHleitu,  employed  by  AagostU  td 
get  Cleopati*  elite  into  bis  handle  iii. 
370. 

Pneubu,  Jolivs,  makes  oath  that  Be* 
mulusubad  appeared  Id  him  in  a  form  mor* 
ihad  mortal,  i.  90.    Sent  to  offer  Naaw . 
tbe  crown,  tSO.t — »Captain  of  tife  gatrd* 
to  Otbo.  iii.  539. 

Prodiei,  the  guardians  of  kings  who  - 
ware  minors,  so  called  by  tbe  Laeedamo- 
nians,  i.  99. 

Pndigitt,  the  sweating  of  tba  image  of 
the  god  Adranua,  and  tbe  brandiihing  at : 
his  spear,  i.  3 10.    Thfe  preternatvral  o*er> 
flowing    of  the  Alban    lake,  t39.    THa 
Taaisbing  of  the  body  of  Alcmeiia,  90. 
What  happened  in  marking  out  the  foun*  . 
dation  of  Alexandria,  ii.  471.    Stone  said  . 
to  fall  from  beaten,  91.    What  happened 
to  a  person  who  leaped  opoo  the  atur  of 
the  twelve  gods,  831.    One  of  Antooy'e 
statues  at  Alba  sweats  for  many  dajra,  iii. 
86t.    An  altar  emiu  a  bright  flame,  wbed  • 
tbe  fire  seems  to  be  extinguished,  iii.  S5& 
At   Argos    the    priestess  of  the   Lycian 
Apollo  runs  into  the  street,  and  cries  oat 
that  she  sees  tbe  city  covered  with  blood- 
and  gore,  ii.  37.    The  vanishing  of  Aria*' 
leas  the  Prooonesian,  i.  90.     locideuK  ie« 
lating  to   Bees  interpreted  as  prodigica« 
iii.  393.    The  raining  of  Blood,   i.  87. 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  attiring  theoaelvea 
for  a  joumry.  i.  409.    Tbe  tansshing  ot 
Cleomedes  the  Astypalenaian,  i.  90.    TJm 
entwining  of  a  snake  about  tbe  faee  af 
Gleomenes  pa  tlic  cross,  iii.  18.    A  cbild 
bom   witb  an    elephant's    bead,   i.  ACS. 
Crows  conduct  Alexander   throngh    tba 
Lybian  deserts  to  the  temple  of  AmmoD, 
L  474.     £aglcs,  and  standards  so  called, 
prodigies  relating  to   tbem,  i.  78.  iL  ttr. 
iii,  391.    EotraiU  slip  oat  of  tbe  hands  of 
Crassus,  ii.  860.     A  k'isb  seiaes  tbe  hinder 
parts  of  a  hog  intended  for  aactifica,  iii. 
78.     A  flame  issues  from  tbe  standard, 
ii.  118.    A  globe  of  Fire   falls  betwee*- 
two  armies,  ii.  177.     A  dunbie  Oall  b*> 
longing  to  one  victim,  and  cneleaad  ia  . 
one  caul,  iii.  916.    The  Uermx  defaced 
in  Atbeni  in  one  nighty  ii.  131.    Litar 
witfaont  a   bead,   i.  4S4,  M9,    U.   5U.  . 
jUghtning,  piedigiea  tclMiag  to  it,  SM. 
iii.  359.     Moons,  ibrea  seen  at  one  lima, 
i.  503.     Orpheus's  statae  of  cypicm  wood  - 
sweau  profusely,  ii.  458.    Oxen,  pradi« 
gies  ralatiag  to  ibam,  i    5(8.    Palui-iraa 
grows  np  by  tbe  beae  of  Cesar's  statoa^i. 
i.  43.     Rem  with  one  horn,  i.  (74.    Hivac 
in  tba  ^cane  appears  to  flow  witb  UvodU 
i.  5US.    Rateu  devour  their  yuui%  in  tit* 
citj  «f  3o«|ir  ii.,116..    " 
cMuacratcd  gaid,  i.  M>. 
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ioto  ■  bclmri,  mid  lii^  thrir  tff^t  tliers,  ii. 
471.  Shields  and  ipeiri.  aud  pcrsoni 
CglitiDg,  «ren  iii  the  al>;,  ii.  M.  SoiiiiO  »f 
•  i'i«R>p«t  in  a  uourulnl  luoe  lieittH  in 
lb«  air,  ii,  116.  Cruwn  at  Victorjr  Talli 
gpun  ibe  bead  of  Tiinitlron  in  tlie  (ample 
of  Delphi,  i.  410,  Tumblct  down  m  t'lrr- 
|«ni«>,  ii.  I  19.  Viclin  williuul  a  licarl, 
ii.  .^7.  Voice  ftoni  liravcn  aunouiicri 
the  coming  of  the  Gavji,  i.  X46.  See 
Oinrat. 

Pitlj/ta  and  Aptlia,  daagliCci*  of  Ag*«i* 
Uu>,  ii,  348. 

PtamKlnm,  *i€torio«i  in  a  drinking- 
naich  diei  In  three  dajt,  ii.  .MO. 

PromtihioM,  the  hisloriaa,  i.  64. 

rromcthtmt,  li.  370. 

I'Tophmiui,  brother  to  Cliniai;  bi<  wifa 
aaves  Aratiu,  ii.  47&. 

Pnfcniit,  li.  174. 

i'merpinf,  llie  wife  of  Aidunru!,  ling 
of  the  Muloni,  i,  51.  The  cciunniiirs 

ofherfeatt,  ii.  179.  Hrr  tube  wurn  bjr 
llie  pcrwn  mkm  took  the  great  oath,  tii. 
«lt. 

frofrrily,  ii.  199,  3V0. 

I'Tutugorat,  the  pbilowphcr,  i.  X98. 
Banikhed  Atlient  lor  aicribing  eairaur- 
diiiary  pbcnoiiicna  to  natural  caaies,  ii, 
f42. 

Pmtat  deiirct  of  Aleiander  a  proof  of 
lau  being  rccoiicilad  to  hiia,  and  be  girea 
tiim  fire  talenit,  ii.  484. 

PtiHhttu,  Ibe  Spaitant  erdcaruori  to 
Pfercnt  Ibe  war  with  liie  Thebaqi,  it. 
Sit. 

Proldytn  and  Phamh  demanded  ky 
Alexander  of  the  Hitban*,  as  author*  af 
li.e  war,  ii.  454, 

PrMogenei  llie  Catmian,  a  celebrated 
painter,  in.  196. 

PrMtu,  a  merchant,  fooaderof  Mawilia, 
or  Marteillci,  i.  l.St. 

PnKTbi.  Nollriag  without  Tb«eu>,  i, 
i9.  Buuneis  lo-motrow,  i.  41)0,  A 
plaller  will  not  bold  a  dulphin,  ii.  I9t. 
He  plavi  llic  Cretan  with  a  Cretau,  y«. 
lie  wears  wisps  im  bit  honii,  !t54.  Dead 
nien  du  not  bile,  438,  iii.  4>J4.  Sach  a 
one  b«>  ni-ed  ol  nutbing  bkt  parslejr,  i. 
4'4.  1'lie  die  is  cast,  li.  4t«,  iii.  533. 
In  wine  there  is  Irnlh,  4<«,  Wuc  l«  tb« 
conquered,  i.  VM. 

iVsitidnire,  paiticaltr,  i.  4IB. 

Froienai,  the  Mnccduniaii,  diseuren  a 
•pring  uf  an  oil;  iialaie  on  the  banks  of 
the  riter  Utas,  li.  50U. 

iVuiiai,  king  of  bilfayniai  Hauaibal 
(irs  lo  hit  coart,  and  ii  deaiandad  of  hini 
bv  the  Hoiuans,  ii.  t. 

J'rylwiri,  nienibets  of  the  Athenian 
leuatc  who  composed  a  court  of  judicature, 
and  continued  iu  ofic4  Ibt  tCBtb  pan  of 
•  jfitt,  i.  *V7,  m. 
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Prytmcum,  i.  90,  54,  %6T, 

Pr^Utnit,  llie  gtandfatbcr  of  I 
i.  »M. 

PuuntHP,    lb*     philosoiilirs. 
Di'ine  Power  and  Pro* 

PtcuiphU,  pr>««<  of  it- 

Pit/the,   Ibe    wife   ol    Aiarphadate 
Cuppadociun.    corrupted    b}  tbc 
Caio  of  Ulica,  i.  ISO. 

Ptjfl'ti,     Africans     who     carrd^ 
bitten  bjt  aerpciila,    by  auckiag 
afccted,  iii.  Iti. 

l'Ur»dtrfii,   of  McgaM,  vindil 
Dion,  iii.  nSB. 

Ptolemmi»,     tfac     daagblrt    of 
given  in  marriage  lo    I>cn«<na>^  iu. 

Ptaltmy  Ceraumut,  king  of  tM 
killed  in  battle  b^  the  Oaala,  iSV 
News  of  thai  even  t  ii  carried  lo  Pt 
ib.— ^/.insjrrtu,  king  of  £g;3rpl, 
J.ucallus  a  table  la  tiie  palace, 
hini  prvsenis  tu  I  he  vali 
talents;  but  be  rrlusc*  Ihca, 
■olhiag  but    shifia,  which   iic 

Sj'lla  In  procure,    ii,     177. 

king  ol    Kgjpt,   de/>t>«raie*    os 
surcs  be  should  take  with  t^rprct  I 
pc;,  ii.  438.     An  arc»ant  of  bis 
Ulsters,  mIio  persuade  liiiu   to  dcstll 
great    man,    ib,      Def'cateil     in 
Crsar,  and   neter     lieatd    of    al)t 

lii.  41. King  of  Cj  prua,   Ibe 

Calo  madt:   him,    in.     111.     He 
binisell,  ib,— Governor   of  Alrtm 
kdird    by    Clcnnienes,    in.    ISO.— < 
di%iner,  kia  picdictiuii    to   Utbo, 

Keslarvd     Iu    Uia    kmgdaia   bj 

bieiius   and  Mark    Aoloiir,    Mi- 
Natural    aa'ii    of    Atnjrii|a>    Ike 
makes  war   upo*   kia    brulhet   Ah 
king  of  Macedoa,    i.  4,91.     l»  lli«| 

of  Pliiloxcnus,  ib. hen  ol  Pji 

Antigone,   li.    10.     killed    lu    Ihe^ 
with  Iht  LscedxTBouiaiu   am   Ibe 
Argui,  Se.— — Replii'w  lo  .\allgvnii 
b»  liusta|;r  lor  Luiueuvs  lo  come  a»Al 

h.    SS(. i-'f't     allerwardi    kl 

tg/pt,  one  of  Alcsandcr't  piiacip 

nrs,   niarries    Apama,  ii.    ilS, ft 

■nrirr,  makes  proposals  of  marriage  l»4 
iielia,  Buihcr  ol  the  Uracclii,  iii.  II  '~ 
The  son  ol   C'krjscrious,  thus  Cled 
in    priton.     He    is    killed. — —la 
his  frirodsliip  lu  Aral**,    aud   fasa 
the  8«c;uoi>iu  on  bis  •ccuuul.    iti. 
Ueclarid    bead    of    ihe    Avhvao    leaf 
490.     Demands  of  Cleuncim  biai 
and  children   as    hostoges,    16B 
Willi  some    degree  uf  geocruaitj 
prince,   but   reluses  lo  send    biia    tack 

Ureece,  175.      His   deaib,    ib. J 

j>€tleT,    son   of  Luergrics,    hi 
hlr,  and  ili   irtalaciik  «f  J 
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t76.  Order*  (be  bed,T  of  Clcomcnti  to 
be  ('■tlciied  lo  a  cron,  179.  A  Krpcnl 
COIwioea  about  Ike  head  of  Cltmuciict, 
IK).  The  •upcmiliuui  feari  o(  Flula- 
^tcr  on  that  occaiioD,  ib. 
ftenm.'t.  485. 

PuMtcaU,  Valrriui,  de*oended  from  the 
1  aiMMent  Valeriut)  who  itat  the  chiei  au- 
lliur  of  (he  uiiiun  bctoeeii  the  Romnnf  and 
IbeSahinra,  i,  187.  Dutinguiahed  under 
(l«  kiiigi  b^  hia  chtqueiice  and  richri,  ib. 
tnplujrt  bo(h  with  great  prupriety,  ib. 
Tbe  peupie  rite  agamit  Tarquiii  the  Proud, 
en  account  uf  (lie  injurjt  done  Lucreiia; 
•lid  her  unhappjr  fate,  1 88.  Valniui  at- 
•iata  Uratui  in  ripelliug  tlie  king  and  hii 
(wuiljr,  lb.  Slaiidt  fur  Ihccontuliliip  with 
Brului  and  lutes  hi>  election,  ib.  It  the 
Cm  that  (altei  the  oath  propoted  by  Uru- 
lut,  10  tupport  (lie  Kuiiiau  iilieitjr;  (huugh 
bi'lare  lir  had  retired  fruiB  public  buuiirn 
ill  ditcoiitrut,  lb,  I'arquin,  by  hu  ani- 
IwMadora,  piopoiet  to  Ural,  but  Valtrma 
will  not  aulTer  ibvni  to  be  licanl,  IHU.  The 
•liled  king  lieinandt  hit  eflc<.i>,  and  ob- 
taint  a  grmit  ul  Ihrm,  uutwithttandmg  the 
.  •ppuiiiion  ol'  Bruiut,  wbo  calU  hit  cul- 
I  league  Cullatinoa  traitor,  ib.  The  am- 
baawdvrt  during  (heir  ita;  in  Rome,  cor> 
rupt  the  Aquilii  and  Vitellii,  who  were 
iicpbcwt  lo  Cutlataiui  the  contui,  190. 
The  Viicllii  dniw  in  two  ol  (he  torn  of 
Brutui,  lb.  1  hty  attrinble  in  the  haute  of 
the  Aquilii,  lu  bind  (he  cuntpiracy  with  ■ 
drcadlul  Mcnfice  and  oaih,  lb.  A  alave 
named  Viadiciut  ditcovrn  the  plot  (u  kill 
(he  cuuitiU,  and  luforiui  Valeuui  of  it. 
ib.  and  IVl.  He  and  lut  broilicr  lecure 
the  cuuipiralori,  aud  teiie  (lie  lellcrt  (hat 
vcre  (u  be  tcii(  to  I  artjum,  ib  The  cun- 
apiralon  acknowledge  their  crime,  ib. 
Brului  condeaot  hit  own  tona,  aud  girei 
•rdart  for  (heir  eircuUoii,  ib.  Tbe  liriii- 
neta  wiih  which  he  behuldi  (hat  iceiie,  I9f. 
'Ike  cuniul  CuUatuiua  heiug  accuicd  uf 
lavuunni;  lua  relalioui  wbo  had  contpired 
•gaiua(  ihe  coiiiiiioiiweallb,  it  degraded, 
193.  Thuac  rrtationt  of  hit  tulicr  dea(b, 
ib.  I*ublicvla  It  tubtlKulcd  111  hit  place, 
lb,  Viadtciua  it  rewnided  lor  hit  iiifor- 
nadon,  ib.  The  guodt  uf  (he  Taii^uiiit 
kre  plundered,  aud  their  palace  leircllcd 
•lib  tbe  i;round,  ib.  A  field  which  had 
been  lu  tiieir  potteaaioii  it  cunaecrated  to 
llan,  lb.  Tanjuin  applici  to  (he  Tua- 
Cana  who  girc  (he  Kuiaaiit  battle,  194, 
Aruut,  (he  ton  ul  I'arquiu,  and  Brutut  tbe 
Rouiau  cuntul,  fall  b;  each  oiher't  hand, 
Ib.  1  he  ariuict,  afler  grcai  alaughler,  are 
•eparaied  by  a  Kurm,  ib.  The  Tutcaiit 
<tr>er(  their  camp,  aud  near  fi>c  thnutaud 
•re  (airn  prituoen,  195.  Valoriui  (n- 
vmplii,  and  la  tbe  bral  consul  that  eolera 
Ra,ue   lo  •    cbariol    aud    luur,  >b.      I'ro- 


nouiicet  (he  enlogium  of  Brutut,  ib. 
Thence  the  cuslooi  ul  funeral  oratioua,  ib. 
Valeriui  u  envied  fur  bu  guverning  with* 
out  a  colleague,  and  for  hit  lulty  houae, 
196.  Ganit  the  name  ot  fiiblicola,  lb. 
Fdls  up  Ihe  tenate,  197.  Fiutea  an  act 
for  hherlT  uf  appeal  (ruiu  Ihc  contult  (u  ' 
(be  aena(e,  ib.  Exempli  artificira  and 
otheia  (rjin  laica.  ib.  What  (he  taloe  of 
an  ox  and  a  alicep  wat  in  hit  time,  ib.  Ha 
makea  it  lawful,  wilhuu(  furm  of  trial,  lo 
kill  any  man  who  thould  attempt  to  Kt 
hiiutelf  gp  fur  king,  ib.  Placca  Ihe  pub- 
lie  Ireaaure  in  the  (cniiitu  uf  Salurn,  and 
pcrniKa  the  people  to  cboote  qiuetlort  for 
the  manageiuciit  of  It,  llfV.  Taket  Lu- 
cretius, and  atierwardi  Marcut  Horaliui, 
fur  hw  colleague,  lb.  la  detitous  to  bare 
Ihc  dedicating  of  the  tciople  uf  Jupiier 
Cupiluliiiut,  which  waa  built  hy  Tarqiiin, 
lb.  But  Ihe  ariiale  givet  thai  hoiiout  (u 
Horadua,  ib.  lliatury  uf  that  temple,  ib. 
Tarquiii  having  applied  lo  Forwoa  for  a*. 
aiauiice,  thai  prince  decUrea  war  agatnat 
Ihe  Roiuana,  fOl,  Ponena  gaituaconu* 
drrable  advantage,  and  purturt  the  Ro- ' 
mana  tu  the  iieighbonrhoud  of  Ronic,  ib. 
Puhlicola  givea  hiui  balile,  in  which  he  ii 
delcated,  and  carried  oS  wounded,  ib, 
Hoiadua  Cuclea,  wi(h  two  other  brave 
Romaiit,  delendt  the  wooden  bridge,  (ill 
(he  Kuiiiana  break  it  down  behind  hiia. 
tot.  Publicola  >(andi  chiefly  upuu  iha 
dcfeoiive,  ib.  Uelead  a  Ayiiig  parly  (hat 
wat  ravaging  (be  country,  ib.  Pruriiiont 
extremely  tcarce  in  liuiue,  ib.  The  tlory 
of  Muciua'i  aKeiupt  u[kiii  the  lifa  of  For- 
acna,  ib.  and  SOS.  Publicola  tefcia  tbe 
dnpute  be(«eeD  the  Hnmaiu  and  Tarquin 
lu  Purtcua,  ib.  Tarquiu  refuavi  (o  abide 
hy  hia  arbitration,  lb.  I'ortcna  luakea 
peace  with  tbe  Uou>aii>,  ib.  Ihe  evndi* 
lioiia  of  (he  peace,  and  (be  ho((age< 
which  (he  Huiuaiii  were  to  give,  ib,  'i  lie 
alury  of  Clirlia,  utic  ul  the  hoalagea,  yU4. 
Portciia  leavea  the  camp  lull  \ii  pruvitioiiv 
fur  tbe  Runiaiii,  ib.  Tliey  eicct  a  ttaiu* 
tu  hiiu,  ib.  The  Sabinea  luvade  the  Ko* 
niau  tcrtitotiei,  iMiJ.  Mareiu  brother  U> 
Valeriut,  defealt  theui  in  iwu  b4l(lrt,  aod 
II  hnnuurcd  with  a  Lrniiapli,  ih.  I'lihlico* 
la  cuntuMk  the  SibyTt  buoit  ujjuii  certain 
natural  ap|iraranct-i  ol  an  alaruiiiig  kiinl, 
ib.  Appiut  Clautut,  luundrr  ol  the  Clau* 
di4li  lauiily,  luigralrt,  with  a  very  CtfOil*  ' 
dcrublc  nuiubcr  ul  Habiaev  (u  iCume,  ib. ' 
The  babiiiea  rciicin^  (l.t*  war,  Iftm  «• 
aoibutcade  for  (he  Kaiuiiut,  nOd.  Pu(»  ■ 
licola,  by  a  cuunlef  tlralugera,  drieait* 
(hem  Willi  grr*(  tlauglilrr,  ili.  awl  tU7. 
He  It  hoituured  wiih  a  triumph,  ib.  Uie)  ' 
•uuB  al(er,  aud  11  bu<icd  ai  (be  public 
charge,  fUEk.  The  wumrit  cuiiiniHe  l)i«  ' 
luuuruinj  fuehim  a  wh..!-- jcar,  ib.     {,'■»'»• 
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pariion  between  him  ind  Solos,  208,  et 

fubUaa  tteab  the  icabbard  uf  Mithri- 
datet'*  (word,  and  telb  it  tu  Ariarathei,  ii. 
96V. 

SeeoU  the  Poaiii   under  their  fimibi 


Purple;  that  of  Hermione  much  eiteem- 
•d,  ii.  48t.  Freacrves  iti  colour  an  hun- 
dred and  ninety  jtut,  ib.  In  what  man- 
mer  prepared,  ib. 

PuteoU.  ii.   129. 

Pymeptian,  the  month  §0  called,  iii. 
SS7. 

Pydna.  i.  426,  ii.  498. 

fyladei,  the  musician,  i.  603. 

tyliui  adopts  HerculM,  pccTioiu  to  bb 
initiation,  i.  62. 

P^,  ii.  223. 

/yroario,  ii.  40. 

Pyreneei,  i.  246,  ii.  257. 

Pyrilampe;  a  petton  connected  with  Fe> 
lidea,  i.  283. 

Pyrrka,  ii.  7. 

Pyrrhidte,  tho  luccenon  of  Neoptole- 
BOiio  called,  ii.  7. 

^jfrr&iu,  the  aon  of  .£acides  and  Fhthia, 
ii.  7.  Hit  wying  concerning  the  Ro- 
maoi,  i.  651.  Some  account  of  the 
peoplisg  and  poliihing  of  his  coantry,  ib. 
Uaa  two  (iitert  named  Deidamia  and  Xro- 
i»t,  ib.  His  father  is  deposed,  and  the 
•00s  of  Ncoptolemus  brought  in,  ib.  Car- 
lied  off  when  an  infant,  by  two  faithful 
svrants,  named  Androclides  and  Ange- 
lu*,tothecourtofClaucias  king  oflllyria, 
and  laid  as  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  ii.  8, 
Glaucias,  after  some  hesitation,  takes  the 
infant  into  iiis  protection,  9.  Cassander« 
king  of  Macedon,  demands  him  of  Clan- 
<ias,  who  refuses  to  delirer  him  up,  ib. 
Olancias^conducis  bim,  at  an  early  period, 
into  Epiros,  and  places  bim  on  the  throne, 
ib.  His  person  described,  ib.  Beliaved 
to  cute  the  swelling  of  the  spleen,  by 
touching  the  part  affected  with  his  toe,  ib. 
About  five  years  after  he  goes  out  of  his 
own  Icrritories,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of 
•ne  of  Glaucias's  sons,  ib.  The  Molos- 
sians  take  that  opportunity  to  rerolt  to 
Neoptoleoius  again,  ib.  Fyrrhus  applies 
tur  protection  to  Demetrius,  who  bad  mar- 
ried|bis  sitter  Deidamia,  ib.  Accompanies 
Demetrius  at  Ipaus,  and  distinguishes 
himself  in  that  battle,  ib.  Keeps  for  De- 
metrius the  cities  uf  Greece,  10.  Goes  • 
hostage  into  Egypt,  where  be  gains  the 
favour  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  ib.  Mar- 
ries Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice, 
by  Fliilip,  her  former  husband,  ib.  An- 
tigone procures  him  men  and  money, 
which  enable  bim  to  recover  the  kingdom 
01  Epirus,  ib.  He  associates  Neoptole- 
uiul  in  the  k'tngdom,  ib.     Xhc  kings  of 


Eptrai  took  an  oath  ia  tlw  nianmn  if  tki 
kings  of  Eogiand.  ib.  K«optnlc—  » 
tempts,  or  it  is  pretended  thai  be  aitaafl^ 
to  poison  Fynhua,  ib.  Fyrrbiia  dcspaleka 
Neoptolemus,  ib.  Has  a  aoo  by  flaligf. 
whom  he  names  Ptolemy,  ib.  BuMitts 
city  of  Berenices,  ib.  Alesandar  the  ■• 
of  Cassaoder,  applies  to  bim  for  Mmslaa 
against  his  brother  AatipMa,  who  kri 
drirea  him  oat  of  Macedonia,  ib.  Ot- 
mands  the  maritime  part  nf  Marirtiis  h 
his  reward,  ib.  Lyaimackiu.  wbo  wis  ia> 
elinad  to  assiat  Antipater.  fofgci  lean  m 
from  Ptolemy  king  of  Ecrpt>  O  Rlud  *• 
progress  of  Pytrfaua,  is.  Pynbaadank 
the  fraud,  ib.  Dcmetria^  whe  had  Of 
wise  been  applied  to,  arnTca^  kiUl  Akf- 
ander,  and  geta  hinnelf  prockaiawd  k^ 
of  Macedon,  ibk  Deiaetriaa  m  jtilanirf 
the  growing  power  of  Pynha^  and  goa  » 
seek  him  in  the  field,  ib.  Tbcy  mk 
Tcrtently  pasa  each  ether,  ib.  Pjnkm 
■ads  PantaachiH, .  Demetrim'a  Keamai^ 
and  gives  him  a  great  overthrow,  12;  aid 
13.  The  Maccdoniaaa  conceive  a  H^ 
opinioB  of  his  valoor,  and  diacovet  in  kin 
a  strong  resemblaaco  to  AIeaairf»  At 
Great,  13.  Antigonoa'a  tKfimg  ctoM» 
ing  bim,  la  Not  eaaily  ptoroke^,  9Mk 
to  repay  a  kindneia,  14.  Saying  tiim, 
ib.  After  the  death  of  Antigone,  bt  Mt> 
Ties  several  wives  for  the  porpoaa  of  aie< 
rast  and  power,  ib.  Beaidca  hit  son  Pl*> 
lemy,  already  mentioaedy  be  hw  Aicnn' 
der  by  Uaaaai,  the  danghter  af  igatko- 
cles,  and]Heleuaa  by  Birceoa^  ibi  riitgh 
terofBardyllis,  ib.  Saya  bt  will  kava 
fail  kingdom  to  the  aon  who  has  ihniVrf- 
est  sword,  ib.  The  Epirota  give  him  the 
name  of  Eagle,  ib.  Uaa  isKeUi^eact  tbi 
Demetrius  is  sick,  enteia  m-.h.i^^'.^  i^ 
peaetratea  as  far  aa  Edcata,  ib.  Dew 
trius  marches  agaiost  bim,  and  h«  ieiin% 
15.  Demetriiu  meditates  an  ezpcdiliM 
for  the  recovery  of  hit  paternal  kiag*faa^ 
ib.  The  other  kings  deaire  Pyrihas  It 
exert  himself  on  tbis,occa«ion.  ib.  Pjt- 
rhns  loses  hn  wife ' !.-,....,_  ^^  |^ 
isle  of  Corcyra,  both  of  which  are  giiaed 
by  Demetrius,  ib.  Be  inarches  agaimt 
Benaa,  16.  His  dream  conccraiiw  Aki* 
ander  the  Great,  ib.  Takes  Beraa,ik 
Demetrins,  apprcbending  that  bis  aiar 
might  revolt  to  Lysimachus,  if  he  eoalh 
nued  his  march  against  him,  tarns  agaiail 
Pyrrhiu,  16.  The  Macedoniana  revolt  ti 
Pyrrhus,  and  he  is  proclaimed  kinjf  of  Ma- 
cedon, 17.  Lysimachus  makes  bis  ap- 
pearance soon  after,  and  pretendiog 
that  he  had  contribated  equally  to  tht 
flight  of  Demetrius,  demands  his  share 
of  the  kingdom,  which  Pyrrhua  agrcM 
to,  ib.  Iiisignificanoe  of  treauiaa  bc- 
twern   kings,    ib.     Fynhoa   cntea  Iht 
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•iudel  of  Athcni.  ib.  Ad»i««  the  Atbe- 
Btaitt  De*«r  to  idniit  inuther  liin|(  wiih- 
ia  tfceir  wilU,  17.  T»kri  the  Gneiut 
citiei  from  Dcmetrnn,  iiutwiih>t»iiiliint  the 
pe4ce  be  had  mode  with  hiin,  ib.  Deoe- 
triut't  •fl'ttiri  btiiift  entirely  ruinetj,  Lyfi- 
ntchut  ni»rchr«  igtmn  ry>rhu»,  de- 
baochei  hn  •rmy,  »nd  dupo«»c«iM  bira  nf 
hittbire  of  MiccHonia.ib.  tnd  18,  Hjrr- 
hui'i  impntifncc  of  inurlion  ii  relie»rd  bjr 
an  tppllcilion  from  the  ToreiUine»  lor  «f 
tiit*nce  »g<iin!»t  the  Roni>n>,  IB.  Mcton 
the  Tareniine  riidi  *Yoan  to  diuuade  hit 
countrjmrn  from  calling  in  a  loreigti 
prince;  and,  to  ntite  their  attention,  fttpu 
bimtelf  iiitoitcaled,  ib.  Cineai,  lirtl  ini- 
niiter  to  Pyrrliui,  drawi  him  into  a  con- 
*eruiion,  in  which  he  ihow*  him  the  »a- 
nit;  of  ambition,  but  doei  not  cure  him 
of  that  diteaip,  19.  tO,  He  mcet»  with  a 
^Ireadful  ttnrra  in  hit  pauaj;?  In  Italy,  ib. 
Makef  the  land  with  great  iliflicully,  and 
marcliei  wiih  the  icallered  rrioamt  of  hii 
forcea  to  Tarcuium,  fl,  Correcu  the 
luxury  of  the  Tareotinn,  ami  inlrudncn 
tlrict  dljcipline,  ib.  Hm  iniiXigeucc  that 
I^eTinni,  the  Koman  cuntiil,  i>  coming 
■gainti  hiiu,  ib.  Goci  to  the  river  Sirit, 
10  reconnoitre  the  enemy'a  army,  ib, 
^Vbal  lie  laid  on  the  occation,  ib.  Ilia 
prnputal  of  acting  at  lucdjalor  ii  rejected, 
lb.  The  action  un  the  banka  of  the  Sirui, 
in  which  Pyrrhui  proici  Tictoriout,  chiefly 
by  n.eani  of  liii  elephauti,  f  f .  The  battle 
detcribed.  ib.  and  t3.  Notwilhtianding 
bi>  victory,  he  irndt  Ciiicai  tn  Rooie  wilh 
propoiiiiooi  of  |>race,  which  are  rrjected, 
ft.  The  tpeech  of  Appiut  CUudiai 
against  HioM  propoiiiiniii,  ib.  Cincat 
lallt  the  lenale  of  Iloiue  an  aueinbly  uf 
kingi,  ti.  Fabriciui  Mnl  aoibawador  (o 
Pyrrhui,  to  rreat  about  the  raiitom  and 
<Ichiiogr  of  priuinrn,  ib.  Pyrrho*  nlTert 
bim  money.  whiHi  he  rrfuMi.  Ihoogh  hit 
circuinttancet  were  very  niean,  ib.  Pyrr* 
but't  phytician  malea  Fabriciut  an  offer  of 
poiaoning  him,  V6,  Pabriciua  ditcovers 
the  ttaiiorou*  drtign  to  Pyrrhuf,  ib. 
Pyrrhaa  defeat!  the  Romant  again  at  .\>- 
Ctjluni,  yT.  l*ayi  to  lhu«e  who  compli- 
Bientad  him  up<in  it,  "Such  another  iiclorr, 
nnd  we  are  undone,"  VH.  Uecenea  inviia- 
tioni  froiu  the  Macedoniani  un  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Sicilian!  on  iha  other,  ib. 
Leave*  a  garriiun  in  Tarrntura,  conlraiy 
to  the  inclination!  of  the  prople,  and  pauea 
into  Sicily,  ib.  >'ind<  the  mntt  agreeable 
reception  there.  t9.  Ilavagei  the  Cartha- 
ginian province,  talci  Kry>  by  (torn,  and 
celehraica  the  ganiei  which  he  had  vuned 
to  llerculet,  ib.  Urfeaii  ihe  .Mamertinct, 
a  numerout  and  warlike  pt-ople  about 
Mnaene,  ib.  The  Carthagiuiam  court  liia 
Ificndihip;  biU  he  iiuuti  sa  their  eracaat- 


ing  Sicily,  which  they  leluic,  ib.  Hit 
neit  object  it  Africa;  and.  wanting  ma- 
rinen,  he  coniprli  the  Stciliaiu  to  lupply 
btin.  30.  Driicneratei  ftom  a  moderat* 
prince  into  a  tyrant,  ib.  Ungrateful  l» 
Thotion  and  Sottratua,  ibe  perwoi  who 
firai  introduced  hint  into  Syracuse,  ib. 
Lotet  lilt  influence  in  Sicily,  ib.  What 
he  taid  nn  leavinft  it.  ib.  The  Mamertitm 
attack  him  after  liia  return  to  Italy,  ib. 
He  cleaves  down  one  uf  their  soldiers  wha 
challenged  hioi  lo  single  combat.  3l, 
Marchei  against  Maiiiut  Curius.  who  lay 
at  Uenevenium,  and  is  defrticd,  S'i, 
The  battle  described,  ib.  Rrturns  to 
Epirua.  enters  Macedonia,  defeats  Ami- 
gonus,  and  is  once  oiore  raised  lo  tli« 
throne  of  Macedonia,  33.  Marches  iq 
Sparta,  at  the  request  of  Cleonyruus,  SS. 
His  operations  before  Sparia,  34,  35.  Ht 
is  repulsed,  ib.  Ou  the  invitation  of  Aria- 
tXus,  marches  to  Argos.  37,  }Iis  soa 
Ptolemy  is  killed  by  the  way,  38.  Ui 
sends  a  challenge  to  Antigonus,  ib.  That 
prince's  answer,  ib.  He  enters  Argoa.  39, 
His  actions  there,  ib.  His  order*  are 
mistaken,  40.  He  takes  Ibe  plume  froim 
bis  helmet,  41.  Struck  down  by  a  poor 
old  woman  with  a  lile,  ib.  Despatched 
by  Zopynii,  who  cuts  of  his  bead,  ib,  A 
magniflcenl  funeral  pile  provided  fur  hioi 
by  itniigaaus.  who  gives  hi*  aibei  to  bit 
son  Ucletiut.  ib. 

Py/'in^ofus,  the  philo'oplier.  went  iota 
Italy  abont  Ave  ages  alter  Noma,  i,  107, 
Affi'cis  to  be  thought  something  tu^rmr 
to  the  rest  of  Ihe  human  race,  19B.  Vtet, 
a  rame  eaule  to  serve  that  purpoie,  and 
shows  his  golden  thigh,  ib.  Uelierrs  ihf 
Supreme  being  lo  be  incorrupiible,  ira« 
passive,  invisible,  and  an  object  only  of 
the  mind,  lb.  .Sncrilicrs  uoDiing  lo  bin 
that  has  life.  ih.  His  precepts,  ib.  A 
slatoe  erected  to  him  at  Rome,  as  the 
wisett    uf  the    Greeks,    ib.     Eulogium   of 

him.  1.  lixiii. A  Spartan.  icmarLabI*  , 

in  the  gymnastic  eirrcitca,  eiiila  Italy,  i,  , 
1?6. 

i'v(A,^irras.  the  divioer,  ii.  $14, 

I'l/lhtai,  ibc  orator,  seversly  reproved  by 
Phocion  (ur  his  impudence  In  speaking  to 
the  people,  in.  7t,  Tells  Petnusthcne* 
that  his  orations  amrll  of  Ihe  lamp,  til. 
Ueiuosihenes'i  answer,  ib.  J.,iiu  Ami* , 
paler,  t3i.  Speaka  tu  Ih*  Arcadiaita 
againaC  the  .\iheniaM>,  (37.  Is  atiswerett 
by  Ucinoitbenes,  ib. 

i'vtAija    jlpatU.      See    ^/toUt  l^tkiui. 
Games.     Sec  Caascs. 

/*jfl/if«Ni.-ir.  the  mislicss  of  llarpalus.  iii, 
73.  lie  rncts  a  uui^uificeul  uuuumcut 
to  her  tuemory,  ib. 

I'litHium,  k'sSt. 

FyiKmlOt   MO   «f  Fslycratn,   a  d«« 
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teandant  or  Aratni,  iik  475.  Flotacch 
wiitet  th«  life  of  AnrvM-for  the  benefit  of 

kim  and  fail  brother,  ib. One  of  tlion 

that  luSrred  death  with  Phockm,  iii.  84. 

tythoclidm  laid  to  teach  I'ericlat  munc, 
Uttl. 

Pythtdtna  liaa  in  wait  for  TbemiModait 
«•  Ml. 

fytitlmm,  brother  to  tbebt,  th«  wife  of 
Aksander  of  PherK,  atiiMi  bar  in  dea- 
patching  hioi.  i.  SOI. 

fgtlum,  one  of  Aleiander^i  eSecrii  ii. 

5t& ^The  imuician,  ii.  13. The  By- 

aaatioe  orater,  aiuwcrcd  by  Dcmotthenea, 

ill.  tl9. ^Tbt  leipeBt  UUcd  bj  ApoUo^ 

i.4M. 

PytkofeBt.\.6lt. 


^t/AiJilANS,  •  matl  piece  of 
Cain,  iii.  (61.  Which  each  Roman  ei- 
liaca  contributed  towardt  Pablicola'i  fa> 
aaraU  i.  SOB. 

ilaattraalari^  or  Qaarffnlvla,  •  name 
pwt»  an  iniaaiOM  tiitet  of  Clodiav  iii, 

$tl. 

QiMib.i.338. 

QMarreli.    See  iNMtaiiOTi. 

QncKor,  the  oSca  what,  !.  IM.  B|jr 
^boB  first  inititnted,  ib. 

Qitvida,  ii.  3t4,  and  a.  iii.  SOS. 

pMatiKi.  i.  08. 146. 

(laialia,  one  of  Cato  the  Ceotor'a  freedi- 
■en,  i.  584. 

itahaimt,  LociiH,  the  tribune,  itlemptt 
to  leaeiad  the  acto  of  Sylla,  but  ii  oppowd 
b(y  Lacallas,  ii.  179.    Ubtain*  a  decree 

tat  raeallinK  I.ocallus,  t04. ^Tiloi  and 

l^ai,  brotbeii.  See  Flammau.— 
$ee  C^iita'iaiu. 

OwalMi  Ccoiai  geei  with  Antony  to 
CMar,  ili.37S.— One  of  Ciasuu'<  lien* 
tenants  and  hi>  qaMlor  Sfropha,  fly  from 
$^altacB^  ii.  SCO. 

Sm  di  tie  Mktr  QumTi  «a<ler  tkeir  /•• 


QairiaW  llonut.  in  Roroe,  i.  9S. 

Qwrtea/ii,  flamtn,  i.  132. 

QatroMU,  Bomaloi  M  called,  i.  89,  1S4< 

m. 

ituMi.  the  oManing  of  the  term,  i.  8S, 

♦>• 

QmriMi^  tba  Romans  why  «o  called,  i. 

M. 

Qvirilii.    See  /aiw  Qaintii. 


9Aiy;  an  attempt  to  aeeoont  for  it* 
tMnf  in  (icat  ^oaotitia  after  a  battle*  ii. 
60). 


fiam  with  one  born.  Coand  ia  ihc  (laaiA 
of  Peticica,  i.  974.  Ezplaiaed  ■  Ai 
wa^  of  omen,  ib.  AcceNiatMl  far  pUat- 
phically,  ib. 

S^e  of  the  Sabine  virgina,  i.  H  (k- 
caaiou  a  war,  109.  Prodoctwe  a{  Ma 
c«a«F<igencea.     Bap*  *r  fiataa  ttj  Ik- 

;eai.    Sea  BtUm. Bow  |ini1liiy, 

Soloa'i  lawa,  I.  171. 

Rat  heard  to  cry,  when  ItinaMa  Mail 
Iw  general  of  bwrae,  i.  503. 

italiiaMiM,  ooe   of  tbe  |BtM  of  ftoa^ 
near  the  ea|Htol.  i.  199. 
Baanina,  ii.  44. 

B«iit(n.tbe  Sjneaau^  takes  tyAa 
Athenian*,  ii.  S<S. 

Saigiam,  iu  cxerciaea  to  be  perfintj 
with  great  reyetence  and  attenlia«,  i.  Of. 
How  defined,  4S«.  Tbe  regard  the  B»- 
nana  paid  to  it  for  a  long  lima,  MJS. 

Btmtmnm.  a  atrong  ahaatioBao  Uimi 
Arciilia^  where  Kebina  piopeaed  lo  baU 
tbe  city,  i.  71. 

AoBM*,  twin-brother  of  ftoMdv,  tcai4 
and  carried  before  tloaitflr,  i.  68.  8a 
^ecch,  69.  Faoainlua  carrica  to  coaK  *■ 
troogb,  or  cradle,  in  which  Kb  aailU 
molot  were  taken  op,  and  he  i>  acbte- 
lodged  by  Nnmitor.  ib.  What  < 
bitdeatfa,  7S.  He  ia baiied  in  1 
ib. 

J^%aa«iaa,  iii.  «3a 
^  iittreat    of   tbe   ten    thoa 
guder  lenopboiu     See  Jtaufkm. 

Skadammtkm.  a  jadge  nodcr  ttmm,  i. 
47.    Said  to  hare  married  Afeiaena  aflar 
the  death  of  Amphitryon,  ii.  IW.    The 
baliartiau  •how  bia  toiab  at  Alea,  ib. 
JUkamiu,  iii.  7.V. 

RkaaaiM,  ane  of  Antdu'a  freedwl^ 
iii.  351. 
BAaantriMn,  i.  8S. 

BA««,  itio,  or  SfMm,  danghtcr  of  Ka- 
nitor,  and   mother  uf  Roaaloa  and  Rr 

moa,  i.  66 The  motiier  of  ScnatiaL 

iiS90. 
Rk^iaiu,  ii.  419. 
Rk^iaas  i.  SS4.  iii.  593. 
Ricata.  a  little  ill  and   near   Dcla^  ■ 
which  Niciai  prepared    the  proceaaioo  tai 
choin,  that  were  to  perform  in   faoaoat  af 
Apollo,  ii.  ttO. 

RAtterie,  die  art  of  mliag  tbe  ninda  «( 
men.  i.  S84. 

Rittne,  the  fundamental  atatntea  of  Ly 
eorgai,  i.  101.     He  ealla  them  ao.  became 
4e  wotild  have  them  Ibaogfat  otacaiar,  ih, 
Skiit.  CmuT  laya  a  bridge  over  it,  iii, 
80.     • 
taiodm  taken  by  Caaaiua.  iii.  S95. 
Riadiaat,  their   brave   defence  -rn— * 
Demetrioi,  iii.  S94.    They  deaire  bim  ta 
leave  one  of  hii  engines  aa   a  moaaasat 
of  the  siege  thej  had  nndergane,  ik^ 
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Rkadogune,  daughter  of  Arttierxei, 
awrrtaa  M  Oroutet,  iii.  471. 

aitadtm,  iii.  37t. 

SJuaaea.  Ciinon's  gtnaroni  answer  to 
him,  ii.  160.— -And  Spilhridata  attack 
Alexander  oa  hit  paisins  the  UraaieiUi  ii. 
460.     Alexander  kiUi  iUuuaca.  ib. 

Rhottium,  ii.  446. 

Blume,  rirer,  ii.  54. 

tUuptpirferttkTa$,  a  naale  girea  Demo*. 
tkenee,  iii.  tS3. 

Bluu,  i.  S9. 

RJifmiUlcm,  i.  as. 

JUyadeeiu,  river,  ii.  179.  , 

Skjfnuee$,  •  Pertiaa  bird  lo  called,  liL 
464. 

Rieku  and  eloqwence.  the  meani  bjr 
which  the  Romans  gained  a  place  in  the 
•dnniilratioa,  ii.  4).— ^Not  to  daaire 
them  more  glorioa*  than  to  use  thus  well, 
L  379.  A  competency  preicrable  to  tbco, 
i.  147.    The  true  use  of  tbeat  473. 

mpkgan  moantains,  i.  t46. 

Boais,  the  atteatioo  of  C.  Oraccboa,  to 
Uw  repairing  of  them,  iii.  MS. 

Romcuii  rise  to  the  height  of  empire  by 
neau  of  tamprraiKe  and  fortitude,  i.  S9. 
Admit  no  use  of  images  in  the  worship  of 
Ibe  gods,  far  an  hundred  add  —teatj 
Tears  after  the  building  of  Rome,  194. 
Betire  into  the  capital  on  the  coming  of 
the  Gauls,  tSO.  Distrtased  by  faminp, 
S56.  Delivered  by  Camilids,  j(j7.  De- 
feated by  Hannibal  in  the  great  battle  of 
Caana,  319.  Behare  with  dignity  on 
that  occasion,  ib.  Their  attention  to  re- 
ligioot  ceremonies,  388.  Offer  human  sa- 
crifices on  the  inTasioo  o(  the  Oauls  after 
the  first  Punic  war,  303.  I'or  some  ages, 
unpolished,  and  skilled  only  in  agriculture 
■od  war,  313.  Marceilus  first  gives  them 
a  taste  fur  paintinp,  and  other  curiosities 
bf  art,  for  which  be  it  blamed  by  the 
(raver  eitiaens,  ib.  Los*  both  their  con- 
Mi*  by  ooa  of  Hannibal's  stratagems.  Sua, 
Degenerated  in  the  lime  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  967.  He  comparet  them  to  sheep, 
073.  They  reject  the  presents  of  PyrrhM, 
•ad  all  prepositioa*  of  peace,  while  he 
ftuMin*  in  Italy,  ii.  M.  Proclaim  li- 
berty to  the  Oreeks.  6tS. 

Rama,  one  of  the  Trojan  aatroiu,  who 
■■Be  with  iSoeas  into  Italy,  i.  64,  Ad- 
vises her  female  conpanioat  t*  burn  the 
ihipa,  ib.  Rome  said  to  be  called  after 
her,  or  after  Roma,  the  daufhtct  ^f  Itahi* 
■ad  Lenearia,  ib.  • 

SeiMiuu,  son  ef  Ulysses  and  dirca^  i. 
64.  • 

Reaw.  boilt  by  Romi^M.  i.  71.  The 
tiase  ef  iu  lieaodatKM,  ib.  Its  taracitwe 
and  unciviliatd  (tale  at  lli^  acantioa  of 
Nuaa,  eotteeted  1^  tlM  intaen«a  of  reli- 
(ioB,  I.  I3t.    BatM  kf  Uw  Oaabb  t»S. 

You  S.  No.  31. 


Reliuilt    by    Camillusk    and  adorned  bj 
Marceilus,  3tl. 

Roiaulul,  various  accounts  of  bis  origin, 
as  well  a>  that  of  RuiBC,  i.  63.     The  son  of 
Ilia,  Rhea,  or  Syl'ia,  the  daughter  oi  Nit- 
mitor,  66.    -Aoiuliu',  the  brntbcr  of  Na« 
mitor,   orders   Romulus   and   bis   brother 
Remus  lo  be  dciiroyed,  but  the  servant 
only  exposes  theiu  :iy  the  river,  ib.   There 
they  were  suckled  some  time  by  a  tha* 
wolf,  ib.      Taken  up  by  Faustulus,  an^. 
nitrsed  by  his   wif«  .\ccs  Larentia,  67. 
Sent  to  Gabii  fur  education,  68.     Theif 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  generous  iacG* 
nations  and  actions,  ib.    They  dutinguisli 
themselves  in  a  fray  between  the  herds- 
ntea  of  Nunlitur  and  Amulius,  ib.     Wbilo 
Romulus  is  employed  in  dividition,  Re- 
mus is  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  an- 
swer for  the  late  violence,  ib.    The  reign- 
ing prince  leaves  tb<!  correction  of  him  to 
Numitor,  who  feels  an  instinctive  kindnes* 
for  him,  ib.    His  speech  to  Numitor,  69. 
who  conceives   hopes  of   bis   being    hi* 
grandsoiw  ib.     Fauslttlu*  desires  Romulu* 
to  assist  bis  brother,  and  informs  biro  of 
the   particulars  of  his  birth,   ib.      Fan*, 
tulut  hastens  with  the  cradle  to  Numitor; 
but  is   questioned   by   Amulius's  guardj^ 
who  inform  that  prince  of  their  suspicion^ 
ib.     Romulus  arrives,  brings  a  considet* 
able  force  with  him,  and  many  of  the  ci* 
tiaens  join  him,   70.     Amalios  ia  takeik 
and  slain,  ib.    Tbe  two  btothera  reaolva 
to  build  a  city  in  tbe  place  where  they    ' 
bad  their  first  nourishment,  71.      Open  ■ 
place  of  refuge  for  fugitives,  ib.    A  dis- 
pute arises  between  tbem  about  the  sitaa- 
tion  of  their  intended  city,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  augury,  and  car> 
ried   in  favour  of  Romulus,  ib.     ReinoA 
ridicules,  and  lisaps  over  tbe  dilch  wbicH 
Romulus   opened,  72.     Remus  is  slain, 
-probably  by  the  hand  of  Romulus,  ib. 
Faustulus  falls  in  the  scuffle,   ib.    Cvre« 
monies  observed  in  founding  Rome,  undec 
the  direttion  uf  proper  persons  from  He- 
truria,  7t.     The  twenty-first  day  of  April 
celebrated  as  tbe  birth-day  uf  Rome,  73« 
Forms  the  most  watlike  of  the  people  into 
legions,  74.      Constitutes  •  seaate,  ib. 
Appoints  the  connexion  between  the  pa- 
tricians and    plebeian*,   a*    patrons  and 
clients,  73.     Exhibits  games,  at  which  ttio 
intended  rape  of  the  Safaiae  women  is  put 
in  execntioa,  76.     Marries  Hersilia,  and 
baa  by  bet  Aollius  and  Prima,  ib.    The 
original  of  tbe  nuptial  acclamation  Ta- 
lasia,    ib.     The    Sabinet    demand    their 
women,  77.    Romuloa  kills  .\cron,  king 
of  tlic  Ceniacntians,  with  his  own  band, 
■ad  dedicate*  the  Spolia  Opima  to  Jupiter 
Feretrias,  78.    Tatio*  leads  the  re*t  of 
the  Sabine*  againat  tbe  Rewiuv  79.    Tat< 
VQOV 
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peia  brtrmjt  the  capitol  to  tlic  Sabine*,  ib. 
A  battle  eiMacs  bciweco  ibc   Sabmrs  and 
the  Boaans,  in  which  the  Baaara  gi*e 
groBDd,    80.     Romalmi  prajs  lo  Japiter, 
awl  the  Roaani  rclani  to  the  coabat,  81. 
The   3abine  woord  mlerpoK,  ib.    The 
iprecb  of  Ifenilia,  on  that  occasioD,  ib. 
■ihI  8t.     A  peace  if  condadcd,  ib.    The 
caoditioiif  of  it,  ib.    The  Sabine*  are  ia- 
CMpinated  with  the  Roman* ;  an  faandrrd 
MMilioBal  aenaton  are   ele^ed ;  and  the 
anmber  of  ioldicn  in  a  legion  i*  doubled, 
ib.    The  CTibe*  wtf  ward*  of  Rose,  «ti- 
gioallj'  what,  ib.    The  pririlege*  of  (he 
SMue  women,  83.     llomnlas  and  Tatia* 
Meet  each  hi>  hundred  •enaion  aeparaiely 
far  lome  time,  bat  afterward*  aaiemble  to- 
fMhcr,  83.     Slaty  of  the  cornel -tree  pro- 
pagated   from   the    (baft    of    Romalai'* 
ipear,  ib.     The  Sabine*  receive  tbe  Ro- 
laaa  aooth*,  and  tbe  Roman*  come  into 
the  nie  of  their  iBiaM*,  ib.    The  feait*  of 
Matranalia  and  Camcntaliainitituted,  at. 
Tbe  Lapercalia,  ib.     Romolni  introduce* 
tbe  neried  fire  at  Rome,  and  appoint*  the 
▼eMal  Tiri^n*,  85.     I>  tkilied  in  dSrina- 
tktt/  ib.    Tb«  Lifon*  what,  ib.     Hi*  law 
CDoeeniiiif  dirarce*,  ib.    Appoint*  no  pn- 
Buhment  for  actoal  parricide*,  bat  oH* 
all  marder  parricide,  ib.    Tatio*  i*  killed 
at  LaTioiom,  for  (be  crinunal  behaTioar  of 
aooM  of  hi*  people  to  certain  ambaoador*, 
Stf.     Romolo*  gire*  the  body   of  Tatiui 
an  bnnonrable   iutrnnent,    but  doe*  not 
pani*b   hi*   murderer*,  ib.    Thooght  ac- 
cenorjr  to  his  death,  ib.     Tbe  Sabine*  re- 
Aaia  quirt,  ib.    Tbe  Latin*  *end  amba*> 
*ador*  to   him,  ib.    Take*  Fidenc,  and 
ibake*  it  a  Roman  colony,  ib.     Tbe  plagtie 
break*  oat  at  Rome,  87.     Tlie  Camerian* 
attack  tlie  Romaiu,  ib.    Romuin*  defeats 
them,  takes  and  coloniie*  their  city,  ib. 
The  Veientn  declare  w«r  against  tbe  Ro- 
nan*.      Extravagant  account  of  tbe  va* 
lour  of  Romulo*,  88.    The  Veientes  ob- 
tain a  trace  fur  a  hundred  year*,  by  giving 
up  tbe  district  of  Septembagium,  ib.     Ro- 
mains  triumplis  for  hi*  victory,  ib.     After 
he   has  reduced   ibe  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, tssnmes  the  monarch  to  an  odiou* 
degree,  ib.    Civet  offence  by  his  dren, 
by   hi*  guards,  and  licturs,   ib.    On  tbe 
death   of  his  grandfather    NumitOr,    be 
]eave>  the  administration  of  A  Iba  in  tbe 
bands  of  tbe  inhabitants,   ib.     The  Sa- 
line* in  Rome  have  al*o  a  magistrate  of 
fbeir  own,  ib.     Specimens  these  of  a  free 
commonwealth,  ib.     Boraulus  dictate*  to 
the  aenate,  and  tbe  patrician*  go  into  the 
bouse  only  to  learn  the  news  of  the  day, 
99.     Other  arbitrary  acts  of  hi*,  ib.    He 
cTisappear*   anaccountably,  ib.      Variou* 
atorie*    concerning    bis    death,   ib.    All 
agree  ia  tfai*,  that  the  tcoator*  de*patched 


hi^ib.      Tbe   acnatan  fell  the  peapk 
■hat  Boaaln*  wwi  fgbr  a^p  »  bearn,  Ai 
Julias  Frocnlos  eoiiiiaw  it  •■  dw  t 
of  a  pKtetsde4  apparitiaa,  90. 

m  ef  ffMatbiiw.  i.  M. 

the   actor,    ii.   UO.  HL  M<r. 

•U.9f4t. 

iater  to  Itidmdatr*.  ii  IV. 
Die*  natiaMi;.  ezeeaatiBg  her  hsiahci;  fti 

Pregaaiit  by  Alezaoder,  ii.  5lfc    b 

jealoas  of  Statira.  and  procarea  the  diatk 
both  of  Oat  princcaa  aad  bc(  liMar.  a>. 

B*raff,  a  PciaiaB  ofieer,  addRMS 
TbeaisCBcIes  in  repeoaehial  xmrnr  m  I* 
pa**es  iua*  ia  tbr  court,  i.  xS3. 

XaMcaa,  Cvsar  paiaei  it.  bat  ii«  dc6- 
berate*,  ii.  4<S.  iii.  IS,  99. 

Satria*.  pnetor.  in  If  acedooia.  iii.  9L 

Bi^B*.  one  of  tbe  anee»toi»  of  ifjtt, 
eapelled  tbe  aenate  for  being  fammut  «f 
BHirc  than  ten  poiitKia   weight  of  pialt^  H 

loe. 

Xa^,  Locioa,  boaaCi  of  being  «sa- 
cemed  in  killing  Caina  6facclna^  iiL  19. 
— — Chrvio*,  iii.  536. 

JtaUas,  ancestor  of  Fabia*  lliiinati 
5M. 

Ibaritioi  tbe  tntelar  goddcaa  of  ckiUm 
at  the  breast,  i.  64. 

Raasiaaii*,  wbat  ao  called,  and  nhy,L 
««. 

liaaMirt,  extraordinary  ooei^i.  45*. 

Jbuinu,  or  tttchu,  ii.  jns. 

fiatilia*,  lieutenant  to  Mctellas  ii  *9. 
— Jtafii*,  tbe  hiatoriaa,  ii.  ti,  *?» 


SJBACO,  Casuiit.     Sec  Catsn*  SaUf. 

Sabha$,  one  of  the  king*  of  ladia,  la 
revolt  from  Alexander,  ii,  506. 

5sttiin,  supposed  to  bo  a  coloay  <f 
LaeedsBmonians.  i.  76,  1S7.  Attack  Ik 
Romans  on  account  of  tbe  rape.  Mi.  Ia- 
vade  tlie  Roman  territories,  and  are  de- 
feated by  Marcos  Vaieriua,  brother  t* 
Poblieola,  loaiiig  thirteen  thoasaad  if 
their  men,  ib.  Again  defeated  by  Fak- 
Ueola,  !07. 

&kw  aasaeif  carried  off  hy  the  B*- 
m*m,  I.  76.  Ruis  in  between  the  Bo' 
man*  and  the  Sabiuea,  81.  Tbeir  tl»- 
quest  remonstrance  on  that  m  1  aaiii. 
which  conciliate*  a  peace,  8t.  Tbe  ha- 
nonrs  paid  them  by  tbe  Roaiaaa  on  thai 
acooant,  83. 

SaMnes,  iiL  S85. 

Saertd    Mamt,     i.    373. Baad    of 

Tbebansl    See  Baail.— War,  i.  34a  a. 

Ssralia,  a  buffbon,  iii.  441. 

Sa<ltU$.     See  Admlhu. 

S^|rimitw.L4M. 
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SalmU,  >«id  to  be  the  first  giren  up  to 
tbe  AtbenUnt  by  Phiizai  and  Ear;ucei, 
the  tontof  Ajtx,  i,  163.  The  Atheniuu 
tote  it,  end  after  many  vain  triali,  make  a 
law  that  thrro  >hail  be  no  more  attempt* 
for  racoTering  it,  iOS.  Recorered  by 
Solon,  ib.  The  Grecian  and  Prrtian 
fleeu  eagage    in  tbe  siraiu  of  Salamis, 

n*. 

Stlmminiam  galley,  i.  f75,  «.  3M. 

Salami$,  city  of,  pillaged  by  Lysaiider, 
il  89. 

SaUi,  prietti  inrtitoted  by  Numa,  to 
take  charge  of  the  braten  seield  that  fell 
irom  heaven,  i.  138.  An  account  of  their 
procession,  IS9. 

Salinator,  Juiius.     See  Juluu  SuUnator. 

Salitu,  commander  of  tbe  Peligiiians, 
throws  hit  ttandanl  amongtt  the  enemy,  i. 
134.— A  prrion  of  Snmothrace  or  Man- 
tinea,  ssid  to  h«««  taught  the  danee  in 
armour,  i.  139. 

Saloniiim,  u.  T2. 

SaUniui,  ttcxmrd  to  Gate;  Cato  the 
Censor,  in  hit  old  age,  raarriet  hit  daugh- 
ter, I.  587 Cato.     See  Cato  Satouiui. 

Sall-turingf,  or  sait-workt,  i.  86. 

Stllutt,  the  histiifiau,  mislakea  in  tay 
iag  that  camcU  nere  fint  seen  by  the  R<i- 
mani  in  the  battle  fought  by  Lucotlus  near 
tbe  riittrr  Rhyndtcus  ii.   ISO. 

Salvita,  a  Koinaii  who  had  serred  under 
Pompry,  lakes  part  in  bit  atsatsiAalion,  ii. 
438. 

Stmena,  a  kind  uf  ship  so  called,  i.  S9t. 

Sambuea.  •  machine  inveiiled  by  Mar* 
cellus  in  the  siege 'of  Syracuse,  i.  578. 
Dotroyrd  by  Archimedes,  ib. 

5naiaat  beat  the  Athenian  fleet  after 
Pericles  was  ^ne,  and  brand  tbe  prisoners 
in  the  forehead  wiih  the  figure  of  an  owl,  i. 
S9t,  Tbe  Atheiiiaot  had  branded  them 
with  a  Samteua,  and  tbence  they  were 
called  by  Arittophanct  a  letttred  peopU, 
ib.  Entirely  reduced  by  Pcriclet,  ib. 
Their  flattery  to  Lytandcr,  ii.  t64. 

Samnita,  ii.  18,  and  31. 

S*mea,  chief  hardtman  to  Neoptolemui, 
ii.  10. 

CoNus,  Periclea  beatt  down  the  wallt  of 
iti  capital,  i.  «<>l. 

Saiaethnet,  or  SamolhTacU.  it.  183, 
S87. 

SamoUiraeian  foiit.     See  Cabif, 

Simoihnciatu  at  Sparta,  iii.   Ii8. 

Sandaee.  tiiter  to  Xeriet,  her  three 
tons  sacrificed  by  tbt  Greeks  to  Baccbut 
Omettrt,  i.   ttS. 

Sapka,   ii.  191. 

Sappkt,   iii.  308. 

Sardtniaat  t»  bt$M,  why  proclaimed  by 
Uie  crier  at  Rome  before  every  tacrific* 
fgt  victory,  i.  87. 

$^rdi>,  i.  SSi,  ii.  460, 


Sn-denic  laugh,  iii.  306. 
Saramtas,  iii.  138. 

Sarpedom.  preceptor  to  Cato  tbe  young> 
er>  iii.  87. 

6at<Aartai)«,  an  eonncb  belonging  to 
Artaxerxet,  iii.  459. 

Satrieum,  taken  by  the  Tutcaiu,  i. 
165.     Retaken  by  Camillos,  ib. 

Saturniiu,  Puhlius,  the  tribune,  give* 
Tiberins  Gracchus  tbe  first  wound,  iii. 
197. 

Salunalia.  fektt  of,  I  15*,  ii.  77. 

Satumintu,  Lacius,  a  (urioot  tribune, 
ii.  53.  Supports  Marios  in  all  his  mea- 
sures,  ib.  and  67.  Proposes  an  Agrarian 
law,  lb.  Banishes  Metellus,  ib.  Re> 
tire*  into  tbe  capitol,  68.  Is  promised 
indemnity  on  surrendering  himself,  ib. 
Killed,  notwithstanding,  aa  tooo  at  ba 
enlers  the  iururo,  69. 

Salyr,  brought  to  Sylla,  ii.  135. 

Sati/nu,  the  diviner,  or,  as  he  it  ealbd 
by  others,  OrtA^orot,  attistt  in  killing 
Timophanes,  the   brother  of  Timoleon,  i. 

408. ^Tbe  actur,  forms  tbe  pronooeia- 

tion  and  delivery  of  Demottbenet,  iii. 
»1. 

Saecala,     See  BfuiiiM. 

Scambmit,  a  ward  in  Athent.  t.  351. 

Seapu  lisle,  what.  ii.   153,  a. 

5raaruj,  his  daughter  .Emilia  is  Pnm> 
pey's  second  wife,  ii.  136,  and  375. 

Setdavti,  tlie  story  of  his  daughter,  i. 
487. 

5crUiiM,  a  friend  of  Antony,  attends 
him  ill  his  flight  at  the  battle  of  Actium, 
iii.  sot. 

Scenet,  a  slave  of  Pompey,  ii.  .438. 

SccHieml  E«ttriammtHlt.  See  Theatri- 
cal. 

Sceuthat  and  T(cA*«n,  lervantt  to 
Aratus,  iii.   478. 

Schinoctphalui,  a  name  given  to  Peri- 
cles, i.  «71. 

Scitioml'a,  isle  of,  ii.  508, 

Sciontttau,  re-etiablisfaed  by  Lysandar, 
ii.  9!e. 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius,  tumamed 
jt/rieavm,  undertakes  to  remove  the  Car* 
thagiiiisn  war  from  Italy  into  Africa,  i. 
3fi7.  •His  great  actions  there,  3t9.  Ha 
defeats  Haunibal,  ib.  Hat  sn  interview 
with  Hannibal  at  £phesus,  390.  Thay 
debate  who  wat  tbe  greatest  general  is 

tbe  world,    ib. Suie;  soo-in-law  to 

Africanus,  offers  to  fetch  a  compata,  aa<t 
conduct  a  party  for  .£miliut,  to  take  PeN 
sens  on  tbe  mure  acceuible  side,  i.  445. 
Executes  the  service  with  great  ability,  itb 
An  enemy  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  wb/i 
ii.  117.  Putt  Tiberiut  to  death,  !JS1— .. 
.faiiianxs,  or  tbe  tecond  Africanus  bap* 
pily  formed  for  virtue,  valiant,  ind  ao^ 
biliouiofklory,  i.  435.    Tb*  amy  afraid 
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peia  bpb-ayj  ilic  cnpitol  tu  the  Sabincs,  ib. 
A  bdllc  cntun  belweeii  llie  Sabiiicj  and 
the  Romans,  in  which  the  Romiiu  give 
p'ound,  BO,  Roinulu>  prnyj  lo  Jnpiter, 
•nd  the  Rnmnna  rrtum  lo  the  coinbat,  81. 
The  Sabine  womco  nilerpose,  ib.  The 
aprecb  of  ffrnilia,  on  thai  occasion,  ib. 
■Hd  it.  A  peace  n  concluded,  ib.  The 
cnnditioni  of  it,  ib.  The  Sabinei  are  in- 
corpnrilcd  wiih  the  Ronrani;  an  hundred 
additional  senators  arc  elected ,  mid  the 
n^iinbrr  of  aoldiera  in  a  legion  is  doubled, 
ib.  11ie  tribes  tni  wards  of  Rome,  ori- 
Rinalljr  what,  fb.  The  privileges  of  the 
Sabine  women,  83.  ^umulns  and  Tatins 
meet  each  liis  hundred  acnnlors  separately 
for  aonie  time,  but  afterwardft  aMcmble  to- 
gether, 83.  Slory  of  the  cornel-tree  pro- 
pagated from  the  jhnft  of  Romolus'a 
•pear,  ib.  The  Sabtnes  rcceii'c  the  Ro- 
man months,  and  the  Romans  come  into 
the  use  of  their  shiolds,  ib.  The  feasts  of 
Matronalia  and  Carmcntalja  instituted,  81. 
Ttie  Lupercalia,  ib.  Romulus  introduces 
the  (acred  fire  at  Rome,  and  appoints  the 
vestal  virgins,  S.'i.  Is  skilled  m  divina- 
tion, ib.  Tht  Lituus  whut,  ib.  His  law 
concerriiiig  divorces,  ib.  Appoints  no  pti- 
niihment  lor  actual  parricides,  but  caHs 
all  mnrrter  parricide,  ib.  Tatius  is  killed 
At  Lavinium,  for  the  criminal  behaviour  of 
some  of  his  people  to  certain  ambassadors, 
86.  Romulus  gives  the  body  of  I'otius 
an  honourable  interment,  but  docs  not 
punish  his  murderers,  ib.  Thought  ac- 
cessory to  his  death,  ib.  The  Sabines  re- 
soaiu  quiet,  ib.  The  Latins  send  ambas- 
sadors to  him,  ib.  Takes  Fidenm,  and 
itiakes  it  a  Roman  colony,  ib.  The  plagoe 
brenks  out  at  Rome,  87.  The  Camenuns 
attack  the  Roniaiu,  ib.  Romulus  defeats 
them,  takes  and  colonises  their  city,  ib. 
The  Veientes  declare  war  against  the  Ro- 
Oans.  Extravagant  account  of  the  va* 
Iiiur  of  Romulus,  88.  llie  Veirnles  ob- 
tain ■  tiHCC  lot  a  hundred  years,  by  giving 
up  the  district  of  Septenibniiium,  ib.  Ro- 
mulns  triuiuplis  for  his  victory,  ib.  Afirr 
he  ha*  rcdui'cd  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, nsiinirs  the  monarch  to  an  oHious 
ile^ree,  ib.  GiveJ  offence  by  his  dress, 
t>Y  his  guards,  and  lictors,  ib.  On  the 
death  of  his  gmndfather  Nnmilor,  he 
leaves  (he  administration  of  Alba  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants,  ib.  'Yhc  Sa- 
tiines  in  Rome  have  also  a  magistrate  of 
theix  own,  ib.  Specimens  iheae  of  ■  free 
cnninonwealth,  ib.  Bnroulus  dictate*  to 
(he  senate,  and  ibe  patricians  go  into  the 
house  aiily  to  learn  the  news  of  the  day, 
n9.  Other  arbitrary  acts  of  hi*,  ib.  He 
<risa|>|>ears  unaceountiiblyi  il>.  Various 
atones  concerning  bia  death,  ib.  All 
((tec  ia  (bia,  (hat  llit  »litlor>  despatclKil 


him,  ib.       The    *«iiator<   tell    tt 
that  Rnraii]u3  was  caught  up  tv  I 
Julius  Pruculus  cotifirnsa  'A  vn  tin 
of  a  preienricH  apparition,  90. 

H'ymui,  son  of  .^asaihion, 

Roscius,    (he    aclor,    ii.    I30. 

Dclendcfl    by   Cicero  again 

prosecution,  iii.  !^41. 

Raxmia,  sister    to    Mithridales,  !i 
Dies  UDtiraely,  execrating  her  broih 

Pregnant  bjr  AlexaDder,  ii.  ■ 

jealous  of  Statira,  and  procures  ifl 
both  of  that  princess  am)  hrr  aistcrri 

Rozmei,    a     Pt-Ttian    officer,    mH 
Themisfocles  in    rcprouchful    ten 
passes  him  in  tbr  court,  i.  '^3:S. 

Rubicon,  Ca'sar   pa>K>  it,  but 
berates,  ii.  43%.  iii.  18,  ?9. 

Ruftriui,  prztor,  in  Maredonia, 

Rufinui,  one  of  the    ancestors 
eipelled  the  senate    for  being  poa 
more  than  ten  pounda    weight  of 
108. 

Kufiu,    Lncius,     boasta    of 
cerued  in  kilHng  Cams  GracefaB% 
C'luvius,  iii.  536. 

Bullui,  ancestor  of  Fabias  Ml 
304. 

Riimiliir.  tbe  (atelar  goaldc 
at  the  breast,  i.  64. 

Rur/iind/ii,  what  so  caJ)ed,   mad 
64. 

Riimiiurii,  extraordinary  onrs,  h 

Rttsthts,  or  I?oirtM»,  ii.  SBJ. 

Ilutiliiu,  lieutenant  to  Alctellai^ 
Hitfys,  the  bistortau,  ii. 


SJBACO,  Csniut.     See 

Sabbat,  one  of  the    kings   of 
revolt  from  Alcsander,  ii,  506. 

^itinri,    suppwed    to    b«    • 
I.nredcmonians,   i.  76,  iy7.     Alt 
Romans  on  account  of  the  rape, 
vade  the  Uomaii  lerritorirs,    and 
Iraled    by    Msrcus    Valrrms,    bri 
Poblicola,    losing    thirtien     thoa 
their  men,  ib.     Again  deleaic4 
licola,  207. 

Sabme  woaeif  carried 
mouft,  I.  7t>.       Run   ist  k 
mans   and  ih*   Sabiiira,   81. 
quent    rerauattraoce    on     that 
which  conciliate*  a   pracr,   8T. 
noor*  paid  them  by  tbe  Roaa 
accoant,  83. 

5«tii>r<.  iii.  S85. 

SocnJ    MtuiH,     I    Sn. 

Thrbant.     Sec  fiawL War,  i 

S«futu,  a  b%0'oaa.  iii.  44 1 

SoJmla.     See  AJaUt, 

S*gr»,  liecr,  i.  4M- 
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ters  inCMtalo.  «9I.     The  barbarian!  at- 
tack the  Romans  there,  and  kill   many  of 
them    ib,     Sertorius  ftti  out  of  the  town, 
polltctjtome  acattared  toldiefs,  enters  it 
^gain,    and    pata   the    inhabitant!  to   the 
aword,  ib.     Ditgaiaes    hit     party    in  the 
clotheaand  arnia  of  thebarbariani,  raarehet 
against  the  Gyriseenians,  and  coli  then  off, 
ib.     H«  is  appointad  qu7stor  in  the  Cisal- 
pinf  Gaul,  where  be  is  very  active  in  the 
cause  of  Manns,  t9tt.     Stands    for  the 
office  of  tribune  of  the  people,  and  loses  it 
through  tbe  opposition  of  Sylla's  faction, 
ib.     Joins  Cinna   ogaiost    Oetavius,  ib. 
Ciona  is  braten   in  the  forum,' and  forced 
to  quit  Rome,  ib      He  and  Sertorius  col- 
lect fresh  forces  in  Italy,  ib.    Marius  re- 
tans  to  Italy,  and  offers  to  join  Cinna,  ib. 
Sertorius  opposes  it.  till  he  is  informed  that 
Marius  canie  upon  the  invitation  of  Cinna, 
393.     Remonstrates  to  Marias  and  Cinna 
against  their  savage  proceedings  after  vic- 
tory,  ib      Destroys  Slarius's   Bardizans, 
ib.     After  the  death  ef  the  elder  Marius, 
finds  the  war  against  Sj  lis  in  Itally  badly 
carried  on,  and  retires  into  Spain,  ib.  Pays 
toll  to  the  barbarians  for  his  passage  over 
the  Pyrenees,  S94.     Mis  saying  opon   it, 
ib.      Finding    the    Spaniari|s    averse    to 
the     Roman     government,      be    lowers 
the  taies,   and    excuses  them  from  pro- 
Tiding    quarters     for    the    soldiers,    ib. 
Sends  Julius   Salinator  to  block   op  the 
passes  of  tbe  Pyrenees,  ib.     Salinator  is 
assassinated,    and    Annius  lieuleuant    to 
Sylla,   gains  his  passage,   ib.      Sertorius 
sails  for  Africa,  but  the  Moors  refuse  to 
receive  him,  and  he  returns  to  the  Spanish 
coast,  ib.     Lands  in  tbe  isle  of  Pitynsa, 
995.     Prepares  with  some  piratical  vessels 
to  figbl  Annius,  but  is   prevented   by  a 
•torm,  ib.    Passes  tbe   straits  of  Cades, 
and  lands  in  Baetica,  ib.     Iliere   meets 
with  some  mariners  who  give  him  an  ae- 
cooiit  of  tbe  Atlantic  or  Fortonale  islands, 
|b.     He  is  desirous  to  go  'and  live  there, 
lb.     The  Cilician  pirates  leave  him,  and 

Sto  restore  Ascalis  to  tbe  throne  of 
auritania,  t96.  Sertorius  supports  the 
Moors  against  Asoalis,   ib.     Sylla  sends 

.  Faccianus  to  the  assistance  of  Asoalis,  ib. 
Sertorius  defisats  and  kills  Paccianos,  ib. 
Takes  the  city  of  Tiogis,  ib.  The  story 
•f  Antaeus,  who  was  buried  there,  ib. 
Tbe  Lositanians  invite  bin  to  take  the 
command  amongst  them,  ib.  The  eha- 
raetcr  of  Sertorius,  $97.  A  little  ehanged 
ia  the  latter  period  of  his  life  by  his  mis« 
foitnoes,  ib.      As  general   of  the  I«si- 

.  taaiaaa,  redoees  tbe  neighboaring  pro- 
vinces, and  numbers  eome  over  to  him,  ib. 
The  great  use  he  made  of  a  white  hind, 
which  be  pretends  to  be  a  gift  froa 
^iaoa,  ib.  ud  S98.    With  •  nnall  forca 


carries  on  the  war  against  four   Roman 
generals,   Ib.    Beats  Cotta   at    sea,  ib. 
Defeats  Phidins  in  Bietica;  Dooitiua  aad 
Laeios  Manlius  in  the  Hither  Spain;  and 
kills  Thoranins,  who  was  sent  agaimt  him 
by  Metellns,   ib.     Reducea   Metellas  t» 
snch  extremities,  that  he  is  forced  to  call 
in   Lollios  to  his  assistance   from  Oalli* 
Narbonensis,  and  Pompey  the  Great  it 
sent  with  another  army  from  Rome,  ib^ 
Metellus  marches  against  the  Langobriti^ 
who  had  bat  one  well  in  their  city,  t99, 
Sertorius  sends  them  two  thousand  skua 
filled  with  water,  ib.     Metellus  sends  oai 
Aqailios  to  collect  provisions,  but  Sert«> 
rius  lays  an  ambush   for   him,  and  cat* 
off  tbe  convoy,  300.    Sertorius  arms  and 
trains  the  Spaniards  in  the  Roman  maimei^ 
ib.     Collects  the  children  of  tbe  nobilitf 
from  the  scleral  nations  of  Spain  into  tbl 
city  of  Osea,  and  gives  tbem  masters  M 
instruct  ibem  in  the  Grecian  and  Roma* 
literature,  ib.     By  this  means  tbe  eiU- 
dren  become  so  many  hostages  for  th« 
fidelity  of  their  paranU,  Ib.     Multitndea 
lay    themselves    nnder    engagements,    if 
Sertorins  should  fall  in  battle,  to  die  whk 
bim,  SOI.     Perpenna  arrives  in  Spaii^ 
and  his  troops  insist  upon  his  joining  Ser< 
toritts,  tbe  rather  beraase   Pompey  had 
now  passed  the  Pyrenees,  Ib.    Sertoriat 
applies  to  the  senses  of  the  Spaniards  hy 
a  symbol,  recommending  to  them  nnaai* 
mity,    peraeveranee,    and    obedience   t* 
their  general,  30t.     The  means  be  took 
to  subdue  the  Characitani,  who  dwelt  hi 
caves  upon  a  mountain  in  all  appearaaoa 
impregnable,   903.     Takes    tbe  city   «< 
Laiiron,  Ibongh  Pompey  was  come  to  iH 
relief,    and    liea    close    by    him,    aOtb 
Beats  Pompey  in  the  battle  of  Soer^ 
905.     Pompey  is  wounded,  and  obligad 
to  quit  his  horse,  bnt  escapes  while  tfaa 
barbarians  are  quarrelling  abont  the  fnrai* 
ture,  ib.     Loaea  his  hind,  bat  is  happy 
enough  to  find   iKr  again,  906.    Give* 
Metellus  and  Pompey  battle  on  the  ptaina 
of  Saguntoro,  and,  MeteOns  being  wonnd> 
ed,  the  Romans  exert  themselves  in  toch 
a  manner  that  they  defeat  Sertorius,  ifaw 
Sertorius  retires  into  a  fortress,  while  bb 
ofieers  assemble   fresh  forces,  ib.     Ha 
cuts  off  the  Roman  convoys  both  by  aes 
and    land,    3«>r.      BSetellus  retires    iat» 
Gael,   and  Pompey  sends  a   message  to 
the  Roman  senate,  expressing  his  disttcMfe 
ib.     Metellas  offers   a  great  reward  Mi 
any  Rotaan  that  should   take  Serterili^ 
ib.       His    vanity    opon     au    advaatagt 
gained     of  that  general,    ib.    SertArioa 
lornu  a  senate  ont  of  tbe  pairieiaiii  tt^ 
had   taken  refuge  with  him,  908.      Hj, 
pasaion  to  b«  restored  10  his  ceaniry,  Hf^ 
His  cxtitiae  giicf  npoa  tbe  news  of  th» 
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SiUaett,  OB*  of  the   PaitbUn  geoerali, 
u.  270,  «83. 

Silo,  Popediot.    See  Pap«iiw  Site. 
Silvium,  ii.  134. 
Similiet.     See  C— piriiww. 
Sisuniiu.  •  fricad  af  Philopaoiea,  i. 
60*. 
S'lmmias  the  Athenian,  i.  300. 
SimoniiUt  the  poet,  what  paiied  between 
him  and  Tbeiniitoclei,  i.  tl6. 
S'tmiUia  the  poet,  i.  78. 
SinnU,  the  pine-bender,  dain  bj  The* 
Mut,  i.  45< 

Sinnaca,  monntain*  of,  ii.  t79. 
Simttpt,  delirered  from  the  tyranny  of 
Timesiiaui  by  Pericles,  who  sends  thither 
•ix   hundred  Athenian  colonists,   i.  187. 

Taken    by    Lucullus,     ii.     169. The 

daughter  of  Asopus,  ii.  193. 
-    ^inuessa,  i.  532,  iii.  281. 

Sippiui,  a  noted  epicure,  ilL  90. 
Sirit,  river,  ii.  21. 
^iseiina  the  historian,  ii.  171. 
SmmeAres,  besieged  by  Alexander  npon 
a  rock  that  was  deemed  impregnable,  ii. 
500,  Ml. 

Sumaiia,  tbe  monument  of  those  that 
were  kiUed  by  an  earthquake  at  Sparta, 
ii.  166. 

Sittiiig  at  Ubie,  a  posture  of  mourning 
among  the  Romans,  iii.  135. 

Slmtt,  Spartan.  See  Hilou. Roman, 

their  libeity,  during  the  Saturnalia.    See 
Satumoiia, 

Smyrna,  Homer  said  to  have  died  there, 
ii.  289. 

Sochara  the  Decelcan.  what  be  said 
to  Miltiadet,  ii.  156. 

Sfcrutu  apposes  the  Sicilian  ex^dition, 
in  consequence  of  admooilions  from  bis 
good  genius,  i.  346.  The  purity  of  his 
love  for  .Alcibiades.  S34.  Yields  to  AU 
cibiodts  the  prixe  of  valour,  337.  It 
saved  by  Alcibiades  in  the  battle  of  De- 
liam,  ib.  The  qualities  of  bis  mind,  hiiw 
different  from  what  his  person  promised, 
ii.  184.  Admired  by  Cato  the  Censor  for 
hit  behaviour  in  his  family,  ib.  Con- 
demned to  die  for  hi*  philosophy,  ii.  91. 
His  fate  like  that  of  Phocion,  ib. 

Soli,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  i.  181. A  city 

•f  Cilicia,  repaired  by  Pompey,  ii.  391. 

SoUm,  the  son  of  Execetlidet,  a  descen- 
dant of  Cndrui,  i.  157.  Connected  with 
Pisistialnt,  not  only  by  friendship,  but  by 
blood ;  his  father  hurt*  his  fortoue,  wliich 
originally  was  not  great,  ib.  He  eiulea- 
Tours  to  retrieve  it  by  merchandise,  158. 
But  has  no  attachment  to  riches  further 
than  they  are  useful,  ib.  This  ezpretacd 
ia  tone  agreeabla  verses  of  hit,  ib.  The 
use  be  niad*  of  hi*  poetical  talents,  ib. 
Cultivates  that  part  of  moral  philoiophy 
*iitk  UMU  of    civil    obligation*,    159. 


Has  little  knowledge  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, ib.    No  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
will  allow  himself  to  be  the  wisest  of  th« 
seven,  ib.     Solon  takes  Anachartis  to  hi* 
friendship,  160.    Their  conversation  con- 
cerning laws,  ib.     He  is  entertained  by 
Thales  at  Miletu*.  and  asks  him  why  b* 
does  not  many,  ib.     The  contrivance  ol 
Thalet   thereupon,    ib.       The  Megares* 
siant  having  taken   Salamis,   a  decree  i* 
passed  at  Atheus,  that  bo  attempt  sbuuld 
be    made  for    tbe  recovery  of  it,   162. 
Solon  feigns  himself  .insane,  and  gets  the 
decree  repealed,  ib.     Different  acconat* 
•f  the  manner  of  hit  retaking  the  island. 
ib.     The  dispute  concerning  the  islaad 
continues  till  it  is  deiermioed  by  the  Lif 
cedxmoniaus,   163.       Solon    procures   » 
decree   (rom  the  Ampkictyon*  for  cbaa- 
tisiog   the  Cirrhxans,  wlto    had    sacrile- 
giously laid  siege  to  Delphi,  164.    firing* 
the  long  disputes  about  the  affair  of  Cylea 
to  a  conclusion,  ib.     Prodisie*  appear, 
and   Athens    labours  leader  superstitiou* 
fears,  166.     Epimenides  is  called  in  ftoa* 
Crete  to  perform  hi*  ceremonies  of  ea- 
piation,  ib.    His  character,  ib.     He  pro. 
pbeciet  that  the  Athenians  will  one  day 
repent  of  having  raited   tbe  fortress  of 
Munyehia,  ib.    An  account  of  the  par- 
ties in  Attica,  and  of  the  miterict  tbe  poor 
laboured  under  by  reason  of  their  debtt^ 
167.    To  rectify  the  disorders.  SoJoa  i« 
appointed  arcbon  and  lawgiver,  ib.  Many 
exhort  him  to  assume  regal  power,  but  b* 
declines  it,   168.     He  canceli  debti,  and 
makes  an  order  that  for  the  future  no  nwB 
tbould  take  the  body  of  hit  debtor  for  le- 
curity,  ib.      Enlarges  measure*  and  tha 
value  of  money,  169.     Unhappily  di*co- 
vers  his  detign  to  ctncel  debts  to  tome  of 
his  friends,  who  m*ke  a  viiianous  advaiK 
tage  of  it,  ib.     Seu  the  first  example  of 
the  remission  of  debts,  170.     The  rich  ei« 
displeased  at  the  cancelling  of  debit,  and 
the  poor  at  his  not  making  an  equal  divi- 
siou  of  lands,  ib.     I'hey  are  reconciled  ta 
him,  and  invest  him  with  full  powers  of 
legislation,  171.     He  repeals  tbe  lawt  of 
Draco,  except  thoie  concerning  murder, 
ib.    Appoiuti  four  orderi  of  citiiens  ac- 
cording to  their  property,  ib.    Persons  of 
tuperior  property  to  bear  officet,  ib.    Tba 
llietes,  who  are  the  lowest  order,  have  tut 
other  right  than  that  of  voting  in  the  ge< 
ncnl  assembly ;  but  this  appears  in  tim^ 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  imfKiitance,  17t. 
He  establishes  the    court   of  Areopagut 
upon  a  better  footing,  173.    Appmptt  « 
ii;nate  of  four  hundred,  ib.     One  of  hi* 
lawt  declarai  the  person  intaoioin  win 
stands  neuter  in  time  of  aeditin^  174» 
His  laws  coiiceming  heircasat^  ib.    Con- 
cetning  marriage,  ib.     AgaioM  tpaakiaf. 
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in  of  tlie  dead,  ib.     AgainM  miling  the 
lifiag   on    certain  paMic  occaiioni,    ib. 
CoBcerniog  wilb,  17$.    He  regulates  the 
~  jeiinieji,  monrningd  and  lacrificei  of  the 
woBen,  176.     A  aon  not  obliged  to  nain- 
tein  bii  father,  if  he  had  not  taught  him  a 
trade,  177.      Baitardt  excused  from  re- 
liaTing  their  fathers,  ib.      The  eoott  of 
Areopagns  to  examine  into  eretj  man's 
■eans  of  subsistence,  and  to  chastise  the 
Uie,  ib.    Some  absunlity  in  bis  laws  eon- 
acming  women,  ib.    His  laws  concerning 
wells,  planting  of  trees,  and  raising  stoclu 
«f  bees,  178.    No  prodoet  of  the  earthy 
•gceept  oil,  to  be  exported  from  Attica,  ib. 
Laws  relating  to  wolres  and   dogs,   ib. 
Tb  the  naturalising  of  foreigners,  ib.     To 
the  going  to  public  entertainments,  179. 
These  laws  of  his  were  to  continue  ta 
Ibree  an  hundred  years,  ib.     He  amends 
the  kalendar,  180.     When  his  laws  took 
place,  be  withdrew  from  the  captions  im- 
yartanitj  of  the  citisens,  and  trarelied  for' 
ten  jean,  ISl.     He  risits  Egypt,  and  gets 
■a  account  from  the  priests  of  the  Atlantic 
Island,  which  be  attempts  to  describe  in 
Tone,  ib.     Soils  to  Cyprus,  and  is  very 
Mllriceable  to  one  of  the  liings  in  building 
a  new  city,  which  is  called  Soli,  ib.    His 
teerriew  aitd  conTcrsation  with  CtcMns 
«poa  happiness,  18t.     VThit  JEnp  the 
Miulist  said  to  him,  18S.     When  Crteius 
is  on  the  point  of  suAiring  death  before 
Cjn»  the  Great,  he  ealls  on  the  name  of 
Mod,  and  relates  the  couTersation,  which 
tatrea  his  life,  184.    The  three  parties  in 
Attica  quarrel  with  each  oHier  during  So- 
lon's absence,  ib.    The  character  of  Pisis- 
ttatns,  who  was  at  the  head  of  one  of 
.  these  parties,  J8S.     He  wounds  himself 
in  Older  to  procure  a  guard,  ib.     Solon, 
trbo  was  now  returned,  opposes  it,  but  in 


vain,  ib.  Thespis  exhibits  in  tragedy, 
lb.  Solon's  opinion  of  such  exhibitions, 
lb,  Pidstratns  seises  the  citadel,  and  with 
it  absolnte  power,  ib.  Solon  exhorts  the 
Athenians  to  rccorer  their  liberty,  but 
without  any  effect,  186.  His  answer  to 
these  who  asked  him  how  be  durst  speak 
so  flreely,  ib.      Pisistratns  ohserres  the 

C safest  part  of  Solon's  laws;  upon  which 
Ion  gires  him  some  countenance,  ib. 
flato  attempts  the  description  of  the  At- 
hatic  Island,  but  does  not  Utc  to  finish  it, 
187.  Solon's  ashes  said  to  bare  been  scat- 
tttcd  about  the  isle  of  Salaws,  ib. 

&bnofPlata»,  iii.  81. 

M*m,  one  of  the  companions  of  The* 
was  in  his  expedition  against  the  Amaaons^ 
t  M.  Drowns  himself  in  consequence  of 
kte  hopeless  passion  for  Antiope,  ib.  The 
liver  called  by  bis  name,  ib. 

Smckit  the  Stitei  tbe  noit  Icaiaed  of 


the  Egyptiaa  priests,  gi*es  Saloa  s>  ap 
count  of  tbe  Atlantic  IsUimI.  i.  in. 

Soptmta.  i.  SO. 

Sapheue.  country  of,  ii.  IM,  SM. 

S*plua,  son  of  Hercwiea,  by  Tm^  te 
widow  of  AntKaa.  builds  a  city  wUthb 
calls  Tingis,  alter  the  name  of  hia  mslkcb 
ii.  t9S. 

&p«aeict  earriea  the  priae  of  ti^edly  ftaa 
£K:hylus,  ii.  IM.     A  aayii^  of  hii^  O. 

Apfcrnsyite,  a  daug[fater  of  INsayw 
the  elder,  by  Artatomaidie.  ill.  381. 

Sormua  father  to  AttUi^  Gate's  fnt 
wife,  ii.  91. 

•Ssrez,  the  aiitnic.  one  of  tfa»  people  thd 
Syiia  amused  himaeir  with,  Ii.  ISO. 

•briMttas,  an  oflkser  under  Laealh% 
defeats  a  party  •<  Mitbridates's  that  » 
tacked  a  conroy,  ii.  186.  Left  ia  J 
by  Locullus,  194. 

SetiUiu,    Blaister    to    Ptoleny 
pater,  forma  a  scheme  against  Cleoaeae^ 
'  lii.  178. 

Smeks  and  .^mmiaa  thmt  ftiiamiaii. 
Xerxes'*  brare  adniiaV  with  their  aiW 
into  the  sea,  i.  S«. 

St$igtHt$,  a  Crieml  of  BeaetiiaB  Nta" 
cetes,  lii.  316. 

Satu  the  9yracnsaa.  hie  iatmmom  d»- 
racter,  iii.  399.  Plete  agaitet  Dim,  ». 
Condemned  by  the  Tljiainsaw^.  ^  coi- 
tally  punished,  ib. 

So§o,  though  aisfer  to  IthrtiWii.  (k« 
reigning  (yrattt  of  Sicyosi,  sa«*a  Aittm 
when  a  child,  iii.  475. 

•foinui  Seneeio,  a  Roman  of  lenialsi' 
dignity;  nntarch  rfedieata*  ha  lisa  la 
hiim  i.  xzix. 

34». 

SoKrotHi,  a  person  of  great  aiMhasity  ii 
^recuse,  miitta  Pyrrbas  int*  SieOy,  S30; 


SMdm,  Mark  Anl*ny>c  Keolcaatt,  BL 


^rrhtt*  grows  jeialoiu  of  Urn,  and  heU 
forced  to  fly,  ib. 

Stterta,  a  feast  in  boBoAr  of  Aiatw^  At 
deliverer  of  his  caontry,  iii,  stS. 

Saul,  its  immortality,  i.'90.  Paisesstj 
of  a  self-directing  power,  «70. 

Soiis,  king  of  Sparta,  one  of  tbe  ances- 
tors of  Lycorgns,  98.  Under  bia  conduct 
the  Spartans  snbdae  tb«  Halotii,  ib.  Bt 
orerreaebes  the  ClitoriaM,  ib. 

Sow,  the  wild  one  of  Croamyon,  L  45. 
tfaniaHU  diMipilncd    in    tbe   XoaM 
manner,  and  a  nombe*  of  tbeir  cMMm 
educated   by  order  of  Sertorjut  ii.  nt. 
They  devoted  their  Kvcs  for  tbeir 
300. 

5jNmtu  makes  Sertariaa 
white  hind,  ii.  306, 

a/«riPMJces,  the   eonaeb    emploTad  by 
Parysatu  to  lam  Mitfandatea  OmMm^ 
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Spartu,  the  otfly  city  where  -  riohei  h*d 

no  inflaence,  Platiu  being  there  Ume  at 
well  as  blind,  i.  105.  The  whole  city,  in 
the  regularity  which  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  obaerre,  resembles  one  great 
camp,  117.  Fortitude  cultirated  there 
mors  than  justicet  12 1  ■  Laxnry  enters 
that  city  along  with  money,  iii.  14t. 
United  by  Philopomea  to  the  Achaan 
league,  i.  607.  Oppressed  by  tyrant^ 
608. 

Spartaeut,  the  gladiator,  originally  a 
Tbracian  shepherd,  but  s  man  of  great 
spirit  and"  understanding,  ii.  tS6.  The 
prodigy  of  a  snake  twining  about  his  face, 
explained  by  his  wife,  ib.  He  escapes  by 
a  stratagem  from  a  mountain  where  he  was 
besieged,  pats  the  Ramans  to  flight,  and 
takes  their  camp,  ib.  Defeats  Farius  the 
lieutenant  of  Varinns,  and  Coasinios,  Va- 
nnos's  colleagne,  257.  Hakes  his  way  in 
spite  of  Lentulus  and  Cassias,  ib.  Beats 
Mummins,  lieutenant  to  Crassus,  ib. 
Finds  a  method  of  getting  orer  the  wall 
which  Crassus  built  across  the  peninsula  of 
Rhegiura,  t59.  His  subsequent  success 
makes  his  troops  refractory,  and  he  is 
forced  to  try  a  general  action,  ib.  Pre- 
vloni  to  this  he  kills  his  horse,  ib.  Makes 
great  haroc  of  the  enemy,  kills  two  cen- 
turions with  Jiis  own  hand,  and  foils  over- 
powered hy  numbers,  ib. 

SpartoKf,  the  privacy  of  their  coroinerce 
with  their  brides,  i.  109.  The  education 
of  their  children.  111.  The  chief  end  of 
their  discipline  was  t<f  teach  them  obedi- 
ence, patience  under  toil,  and  ambition 
to  conquer,  112.  Their  beds,  ib.  Their 
thefts,  113.  Whipped  for  want  of  dexte- 
rity, if  discovered  in  their  thefts,  ib. 
Solution  uf  a  yoong  Spartan,  in  suffering 
a  fox  which  he  had  stolen  to  gnaw  out  hi< 
bowels  rather  than  he  would  be  detected, 
ib.  Their  short  sayings  and  sharp  repartees, 
115,  116.  Their  poetry  and  music,  ib. 
Sacrifice  to  the  muses  before  a  battle,  117. 
Nourish  their  hair,  and  dress  it  elegantly, 
ib.  and  118.  Their  diet  better,  and  dis- 
cipline less  severe,  in  time  of  war,  ib. 
The  method  of  electing  their  senators, 
ItO,  Their  burials,  and  time  of  mourn- 
ing, Itl.  Their  Ambtueade,  a  cruel  way 
of  lessening  the  number  of  the  Hdctt,  ib. 
Applied  to  by  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries for  generals,  i  iS.  Their  youth  sea- 
■oned  with  an  early  desire  of  glory  and 
dread  of  disgrace,  ii.  83.  See  Ltctite- 
moMiont. 

Spuria,  the  Rhodian  iii.  77. 

Spartmt,  the  Boeotian  general,  defeats 
the  Athenians,  ii,  354. 

Specirt$.    See  Appurilbmt. 

Spendon,  a  LacedsBmoniao  poet,  i,  ItS. 

SpfTchha,  river,  i.  62. 

You  S.    No.  Si. 


Speusipptit,    the   philosopher,  intimately 
acquainted  with  D  ion  at  Athens,  iii.  38&> 
Dion  gave  him  a  piece  of  pleasure-ground 
when  he  went  to  Sicily,  ib. 
Sphacteria,  isle  of,  ii.  223. 
Splxenu,  the  historian,  his  aceodilt  of 
the   number  of  Lycurgas's   associates,   t. 
102.— —The  Boryslhenite,  instrucu  Cleo> 
meiies  in  philosophy,  iii.  153.    Assists  htol 
in  forming  the  Spartan  youth,  161. 
SphettM  a  borongh  of  Attica,  i.  47. 
SpUna,  the  true  name  of  Cslanus,  it. 
.507. 

SphinM,  an  ivory  one  given  by  way  of 
gratuity  to  Hortensios  iii  a  certain  caose, 
iii.  245.     Cicero  rallies  him  upon  it,  ib. 

tSphodrlttt,  the  Spartan,  of  a  violent  tem* 
per,  and  very  capable  of  being  flattered^ 
ii.  354.     Attempts  the  Pirxns,  ib.  / 

Sphragitida,  nymphs  so  called,  i.  547. 
Spiciltus,  the  gladiator,  iii.  518. 
Spinther,  the  consul,  why  he  favoured 
Porapey's  appointment  to  the  foreign  com- 
mand, for  supplying  Rome  with  com,  ii. 
412.—— Domitius  and  Scipio  contend  folf 
Cesar's  pontificate  before  the  battle  of 
Pfaarsalia,  ii.  464,  484. 

.Spiral  form  of  drawing  up  ao  army,  i. 
602. 

SpUhridatet,  a  Persian  officer  killed  bj 
Clitus  in  the  instant  that  he  was  aiming,  * 

blow  at  Alexander,  ii.  460. ^The  father 

of  Megabates,  ii.  HI.     Brought  over  to 
the  Grecian  interest  by  Lysander,  ib. 
Spolia  Opima.     Sec  Opma. 
Springt.     See  Fomuaim, 
Spurina,  one  of   Otho's  geneMis,  iili 
538. 

SpuriUi  Lartiai  assists  in  defending 
the  bridge  against  Porsrna,  i.  201. 
Set  the  other  Sruait  under  thOr  famibf 
names. 

Stagln,  the  birth-plsce  of  Aristotle,  iii 
151.     Rebnili  at  his  request,  ib. 

Staphytus,  sun  of  Theseus  by  Ariadne^ 
i.  53. 

Stan,  the  opinions  of  Anaiagorat  and 
other  philosophers  concerning  then,  ii. 
90. 

Staticratet  makes  a  proposal  to  Alex* 
ander  to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a  statu*.' 
ii.  513. 

StaUtmoH,  what  course  he  sh«ald  steer, 
iii.  139. 

5(a<iaimi,    one    of   Antony's    oflcwt' 
killed    by  the  Parthians,  iii.  344. 
Statilnu.     See  StatfUiul. 
Statin,  sister  to  Mithridates,  the  fbrti- 

tada  with  which  she  dies,  ii.  188. -Wife 

of  Darins,  treated  with  great  respect  1^ 
Alexander,   ii.  4*5.      Dies  in  childbed. 

474. Daughter  of  Darius,  and  wife  of 

Alexander,  u.  511.     Mwdored  by  Boza- 
oa.  516. Wife  ol  Alesuder  Mnwiwy 
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■u.  453.       Poiwned    by  Far;sttis,  the 
queen  mother,  MS. 

Sutitu  Morcua  kills  Pito,  iii.  5S3. 

Stattir,     See  Jupiter  Staiar. 

Statylliut  (ffectj  to  imitate  Cato  of 
Utica,  iii.  134.  Would  have  killed  him- 
self, as  he  did,  had  he  net  been  preTcnted, 
14t.  A  friend  of  Brutus,  430.  His 
bard  J  enterprise,  445.     Uu  death,  446. 

Stephen,  an  experiment  of  the  power  of 
naphtha  made  in  tlie  presence  of  Alexan- 
der upon  his  bod;,  it  480. 

Stephanas,  ii.  406,  iii.  i16. 

Staimlmtu$,  the  historian,  censured  for 
inconsistency,  i.  '2M,iS3,i9i,  His  ac- 
count of  Cimon,  ii.  153. 

Stkeui$,  an  orator  of  Himer*,  iii.  SKfk 
for  a  frank  and  bold  saying  of  bis,  he  and 
his  feltow-citixens  are  spared  bj  Fompeji 
ib. 

StilUdet,  the  diviner,  attends  Nicias 
into  Sicily,  ii.  24S. 

AUpa,  the  philoaopher,  tells  Demetrius, 
"  He  foond  none  that  wanted  to  steal  any 
knowledge."  iii.  S87. 

Stirii,  in  Phocis,ii.  136. 

Stin,  ward  of,  i.  356. 

Suic  fhilnophy,  iii.  153, 

StoU.     See  Litinha. 

Stntbci  the  philosopher,  it.  t97.-^— 
The  father  of  Pompey,  hated  by  the  peo- 
ple as  much  as  his  son  wfis  beloved,  iii. 
370.     Killed  by  lightning,  ib. 

Straiti  of  ThermopyUe,  ii.  347.  Of  Sa- 
lamis,  i.  2S!2.     Of  Symbol  um,  859. 

Stiatagemt ;  of  Alcibiades,  i.  3.'>8, 359. 
Of  Aralus,  iii.  478,  486.  Of  Catsar,  iii. 
ti.  OfCamillus,  i.  338.  Of  Ciinoii,  ii. 
1(>B,  Of  Dion,  iii.  404.  Of  Eumenes,  ii. 
317.  320,  3«l.  Of  Hannibal,  i.  i4i,  tSS, 
308.  Of  Lucullus,  ii.  174,  185.  Of 
Mithridates,  L  St.  Of  Nicias,  i.  Sap. 
Of  the  Parthiani,  iii.  346-7.  Of  Pompey, 
iiL  384.  Of  Sertorius,  ii.  301,  304.  Of 
ijolon,  i.  162.  163.  Of  Theniistocles.  i. 
S18,  219,841.     OfTimoleon,i.  412. 

5trat«,  the  friend  of  Brutus,  said  to  have 
assisted   him  in  dcspatchiug   binuelf,  iii. 

446. 

Stfttnclci,  the  Athenian  orator,  iii.  488. 
His  impudence  and  servility,  ih.  The 
extravagant  decrees  he  procured  in  favour 
•f  Antigonos  and   Dcn)etrius,   ib, 

Slralonicr,  a  favourite  concubine  to 
Mithridatei,  ii.  400.-= — Daugliter  of  De- 
raetrius  by  Phila,  iii.  303.  Married  to 
Seleocns,  ih.  by  whom  she  has  n  son,  308. 
<>iren  up  by  Seleucus  to  his  son  Antio- 
ekus  who.  was  discovefed  to  be  despe- 
rately in  love  with  her,  ib. Daughter 

uf  Curneus,   and  wife  of  Autigunus,  iii. 
S»1. 

Slratimicut,  i.  1(4, 
SubUcuM-    Sea  Bridge. 
ikcre,  river,  iii.  383. 


Suetoniue  PtniUmu,  <me  of  Otha's  g•a^ 
rals,  ill.  538. 
Suen,  iii.  CI. 

SuieiJe,  condeaned,  iii.  4^1. 
SuiUuM,  why  a  Roman  name,  L  19r. 
Salpituu,  or   Sulfieint,  elected  naa^ 

iii.  120. ^A   bold    and   insolent  tnkm 

of  the  people,  brin^  Marios  into  ie 
forum,  and  declares  him  procooaal  asl 
general  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  ii.  % 
Takes  a  guard  of  six  hundred  horse,  wtaa 
be  calls  liis  anti-aenators,  7 1 .  Kills  iks 
son  of  Pompeius  Rnfiis  the  cuasal,  k. 
Condemned  by  the  senate,  iL  ll9i.  Bt- 
ttayed  by  one  of  bi«  slaves,  ib.  sod  ok 
cuted,  ib. 

Sa^tiuM  HuitUut,  degraded  tnm  it 
priesthood,  i.  505. 

Sulpitiut,  Caius,  iii.  C46.  - 

Sulpitiu;  the  Interrei,  declares  Poapr; 

sole  consul,    ii.  493 Who  comaaaM 

in  Macedonia,  L  619. 

Sun,  eclipses  of  it,  ii.  347.  The  a^ 
nion  of  astroaomers  cenceniiiig  its  ■•• 
tions,  iii.  ST. 

Aniaias,  iiL  50O, 

Supentilton,  the  great  evil  of  i^  n.5lS, 
Sara.  See  £«iUtsiiu, 
Surras,  tba  Parthtaa  geaeral,  il  V& 
His  character,  ib.  The  privil^  «f  his 
family  to  crown  the  king  of  Paitlua,  ih. 
He  hides  bis  main  force  behind  the  fat 
ranks,  872.  Defeats  Crassas  wiih  gicst 
slaughter,  873.  Sends  propoaslsof  ao» 
ference,  in  order  to  be  inforaed  wAelkes 
Crassns  was  retired  into  Carrs  of  noV 
S77.  By  his  artfuJ  measures  gets  Crasios 
into  his  hands,  281.  Sends  the  head  oi 
Crassus  to  Ocodes,  284.  Borlesqacs  Urn 
Kuuian  triumph,  ib.  Produces  to  tW 
senate  of  Seleucia  the  books  found  in  lbs 
bagi;age  of  Roscius,  ib.  TLis  pats  tks 
senators  in  mind  of  .£so|>'s  wallet,  ik. 
flis  army  compared  to  riic  serpents  caiM 
ScyUlx.ib.  He  is  put  to  death  bt  Oraih^ 
283, 

Surname*.     See  Aaaies. 
Susa.  ii.  34.     The  wealth  there  (ami 
by  .Alexander,  ii.  S81. 

Sutamithrei,  uncle  to  Pharnabasus.  bb> 
detUkes  to  despatch  Alcibiades.  L  368. 

Satrium,  i.  326.  Taken  and  retakes 
the  same  day,  329. 

Smordtmen.     .See  Machteriones. 
Sijbaris,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ite- 
mistocles,  i.  236.— —A  citj  in  t.iaftiii% 
colonised  by  Perieles,  and  called  Tbutii. 
i.  279. 

Si/liarite  savs,  "  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  S|iitrtau>  freely  risked  their  lives,  be- 
cause ihey  had  nothing  worth  living  for," 
i,  47i. 

Sfinphant,  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  i,  172. 
Sytta,  Lttciua  Cemelios,  tfie  «og(al  lU- 
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£aus  wai  one  of  his  anerston,  ii.   llO. 
Born    to    a    scanty    foriuoe.   111.     His 
Agure,   ib.     Whence  his  name   of  Sylia, 
ib.     Fond  of   players    and  jesters,   and 
juins    in    CTery    droller;    in    company, 
tbotiffh  grare  and  aastcre  when   he  had 
bas^  i<^>  to  transact,  ib      Addicted  to  de- 
b.i-.i'ifry  ihroogh  life,  ib.     Nicopolis,  the 
.:.>':r*'-^Hn^  leave:*  him  her  estate,  ib.      His 
iT'.nt'i"^  111  law    does    the   same,  ib.      He 
,:<>'.•.    qnxitor    with    Marias   into    Africa, 
jl'      'j  II  lis  great  honour  in  the  military 
i;.'pirt;ii..'nt,  ib.     Makes  a  friend  of  Boc- 
cims  kin;;  of  Upper  Numidia,   ib.     Boc- 
chus  delivers    up    Jugurtha  to  him,   ib. 
Marius   u  jealmn    of  Sylla's    fame,  11*. 
That  jealousy  is   increased  by  the  signet 
whic!i  Sylla   makes  use  of,   ib.     Yet  Ma- 
rius cuntinuoi  III  eiaploy  him  in  his  wars, 
it).      S.v'U   take"    Cupillus,   chief  of   the 
Tectosagw,    pruoner,   ib.     Persuades  the 
Marsi    to    drclare   for  the    Romans,  ib. 
Acts  under  Caiuliis,  tlir  colleague  af  Ma- 
ri<i9,    ib.      I'rucurcs    provisions    for    the 
camps    both     ol    Catulus     and    Marius. 
Applies  lor  the  przlorship,  and  loses  it, 
ll.'i.     Gams  it  the  next  year,  ib.     Cesar 
telis  hiai  he  bought  it,  ib.     Re  establishes 
Arioharuinet  in  Csppadocia,  and  restrains 
Milhridatn  in  liis  progress  of  power,    ib. 
Is  the  first  Raman  ihal  received  an  am- 
bassador from   Parthia,   ib.      A   person  in 
the    train    of  that    ambassador    forctels 
tjyila's    luture   greatness,    ib.    and     114. 
Censorinus  prepares  to  accuse  him  of  rx- 
torlion,  but  dues   not  proceed,  ib.     The 
qurrel  between  Sylla  and  Mar,us  breaks 
out    alresh,    on    occasion    of    Bocchiis's 
erecting  certain  statues  in  the  capiiol,  ib. 
SvIIh  perlorms  great  things  in  the  Marsian 
war,  ib.      His  eiirniies   represent   him  ra- 
ther as  a  foiluaale  than  a  great  general, 
ib.     He  glories  in  being   the  favourite  of 
ibrtuiie,   ib.  and   116.     Advises  Lucullus 
to  attend  to  the  visions  of  the  niglit,  ib. 
Many    inconsistencies    in    bis  character, 
ib.     Overlooks  the  crime  of  bis  soldiers, 
in  killing   Albiiius,  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
ib.     Klected   consul,  with  Quiutiu  Poin- 
pi  ius,    when   he  was  fifty  years  of  age, 

116.  Marries  C'a'cilia,  the  daughter  of 
Melellus  the  chief  poiititf,  ib.  The  names 
of  others  of  his  wivts,  ib.  Ambitious  of 
llie  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  ib. 
finds  a  rival  for  that  post  in  Marius,  ib. 
Prodijiies  aimuunce  the  civil  war,  ib.  and 

117.  Itie  observations  of  the  Tuscan 
diviners  upon  them,  ib.  Sulpitius,  the 
abandoned  tribune,  decrees  the  command 
in  the  Mithridatic  war  to  Marius,  118. 
Puoipeius  Rnfus  and  Sylla  order  a  cea- 
fatioo  of  all  public  business,  ib.  Sylla  it 
oompetled  by  Sulpitius  to  revoke  it,  ib, 
^e  too  of  Pompcios  it  killed,  and  Sylla 


saves  his  life  by  escaping  into  the  house 
of  Marios,   ib.     Sylla  gets  to  the  camp 
before     Mariiis's    officers,    and    they  are 
stoned,  ib.     Marius  plunders   and  puts  to 
death  the  friends  of  Sylla  in  Rome,  ib. 
Sylla  marches  to  Rome,  119.     Attacks  it 
with  fire  and  sword.     Marius  is  forced  to 
Hy,  ib.     Sylla  assembles  the  senate,  lotl 
gets  Marius  and  Sulpitius  condemned  to 
death,  ib.     Sets  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
Marius,    ItO.      The    people    reject    hit 
nephew  Nonius,  in  his  application  for  tli« 
consulship,   ib.     His  saying  upon   it,  ih. 
He  proposes  Ciima,  who  was  of  the  oppo- 
site faction,  for   the   consulship;  but  first 
makes  him  swear  to  do  nothing  agaiott 
hin,  ib.     Cinna  is  no  sooner  elected  Ibaa 
he  impeaches  Sylla,  ib.     Sylla  leaves  tba 
impeachment   behind  him,   and   sets   for- 
ward   against   Mithridates,    ib.    Prodiny 
that  happened  to  Mithridates,  and  other 
circumstances  of  bis  affairs,   ib.     On  tba 
arrival  of  Sylla  in  Greece,  all  the  cities, 
except  Athens,  sobmit  to  him,  ISl.     Ho' 
besieges  Athens,  which  was  held  by  tha 
tyrant  Aristion  for  Mithridates,   ib.     Cut* 
down   the  groves  of  the  Academy  and 
Lyceum,   ib.      Violates   the  treasures  of 
Greece,  and  spares  not  even  the  tenipleta 
ib.     His  saying  upon  Caphis's  scruple  to 
touch    those    of    Delphi,    Itl,     Aristion 
insults  him  and  Metella  from  tlie  walls, 
ib.      Famine   prevails    in  Athens,     12S. 
The  tyrant's  extreme  insolence  and  cruelty 
to    the    people    during    the   famine,   ifa^ 
Sylla  scales  the    walls    near   the    Hepta-. 
clialcos,  ib.     He  polls  down  part  of  tba 
wall,  and  enters  the  town  at  midnight,  ib. 
.\  dreadlul  slaughter  ensues,  ib.     Sylla  at 
last  slops  the  carnage,  1S4.     What  he  said 
on  that  occasion,  ib.     The  tyrant  retiiM 
lo  the  citadel,  ib.     Is  forced  to  torreoder 
for  want  of   water,    ib.     Sylla  likewise 
takes  the  Piraeus,  and  lays  most  of  it  in 
ashes,  ib.    Taxilea,  the  enemy's  general,^ 
moves   down  from   Thrace  with   a  great 
army,  ib.     Sylla   marches  into  jiicutia  fo^ 
the    siike    of  provisions,  ib.     Uortensiaa 
joins  him  with  a  reinforcement  from  Thet- 
stiy,  Ittd.     Hit  army  but  a  handful  in 
comparison  of  the  enemy,  ib.     Ha  keepa 
close  in  hit  iairenchroenti,  and  the  enemy 
straggle  olf,  ib.     In  their,  exciirttons  tbejr 
sack  the  cities  of  Panopca  aiid  Lebadia, 
li6,    Sylla  tries  whether  labour  would  not 
make    hia    troops    more  willing   to  faca 
danger,  and  it  has  its  e^c^  ib.     Ordata 
theoi  to  seise  a  difficult   post  tword   ia 
hand,  ih.     Atchelaut  movet  againtt  Chi^ 
runea,  and  &ylla  sends  it  tnccoaia^  ib.    Cir- 
eumstancet  praviout  to  the  baltla  itf'fhB  . 
rooea,    ib.    The  baltla    described,  IST, 
U8.    Out  of  such  prodigiou  awabata  aif, 
the  csrmy,  only  tea  Um^i^  na^  OtKJg. 
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CIS,    lf9.      Syll»    miuej    oiiljr   fouiiccn 
mm,    ib.     Ha    iotcnbet    liis   (ropbin    to 
Wnr«,  Viclorjr,  and  Vcau«,  ib.     Cclebtales 
gtinri  at  Thebcj,    ISO.     Takes  rrcim  the 
Tlicbans  half  ibeir  terriiorirt,  ib.    Marches 
to  oppose   Flaccus,  but   returns   upon  in. 
telligrace     that    Dur^'laut    hail    entered 
B<£olia  Kith  Mitbridatcs'a  brtt  troops,  ib. 
That  general  accuses   Archelaus   of  trea- 
chery; hut,  aOer    sonic  shght  skirmishes 
with  Sjrila,  agrees  with  Archclans  that  the 
war  onght  to  be  protruded,  ib.     Vat  the 
plains  of  Orchumenos   tempt   the    king's 
ganerals  lu  enita^e,  ib.     Account  of  the 
bjtilc,  ib.  and  131.     Melella  comes  from 
Home  with  an  account   that    Cinna  and 
Carbo,  betides  oilier  oiilrages,  had  burnt 
Sjlla's  bouses,   13f.      .\rcliclaus   piopuses 
•  peace,    ib.     1'lie   conditions   on    which 
Svlla  grants  it,   ib.      Miihridates  demurs 
■nd  desire*   to  be  eirntcd   as  to  certain 
^icles,  1S3.     The    rnllier   because  Fim- 
bria, »bo  had  killed   the  consul   Flaccus, 
Was  marching  asainst  him,  ib, 
wbo  has  an  inierTtgw  with   hira  at  Darda' 
not,  obliges   hiin  to  rnlify  the    whole,  ib. 
He  reconciles  Aiiuhnriancs  and  Nicode- 
mus  to  him,  ib,     Miihridaies  dclirera  up 
aettnty  of   Ins  ships,    and   live    hundred 
archers,  ib.     The  Romans   think  the  con- 
ditions too  easy  fur  that   prince,  who    had 
murdered  an  hundred  and   fifty  thousand 
Romans  in    one  day,  ib.     Sylln   marches 
■gainst   Fimbria,   who  was  cncinipad  at 
Tbyatira,  itH.     Fimbria's  troo|.s   go  orer 
to   Sylla,  and    Fimbria   kills    hiniaclf,  ib. 
Svlla   lavs  a  line  upon    Asia    of  twenty 
thousand  lalenl.^,  and  compels  the  people 
lo  quarter  his  soldiers  at   a  vast  eipeiue, 
jb.     He  sails  to  Albans,  wheie   he   is   ini- 
tiated    in   the    mysteries     of    Ceres,    ib. 
Carries  from  ilience   the  library  of  Apel- 
licon,  in  which  were  ijie  work*  of  Aris- 
totle and  Theophraitus,  ib.     Having  souie- 
tfaiog  of  the   gout,  he  goes  lo  the  warm 
ballis  at  jEdepsns,   1S5.     Encourage*  the 
AlKons  to  rebuild  their  city,  ib.     Goes  lo 
Apollonia,   where   a  satyr  ia   brought  to 
him  from  a  place  called   Nympbspuro,    ib. 
lie  IS  alraid  thut  his  troops  will  disperse 
as  soon  a*  they  reach  luly ;  but  they  yo- 
lunlarily  come  and  lake  an  oath  to  stand 
by  him  to  the   last,   l3d.     Has   to   cope 
-with  6lteen  generals  in  Italy,  who  hare 
under  them  |weuly-fi»e  legions,  ib.     Se- 
^eral    presages  of  his  being  victorious,  ib. 
He  defeais  yonng  Marius,    and  Norbanas 
the    consul,   ib.      Other   predictions  and 
presages,   ib,      Marcus   Lurullin,  one  of 
S°yUa's  lieutenants,  defeats  the  enemy  with 
a  tery  inferior  force,  ib.     Sjlla   corrupts 
Scipio'*  soldiers,  nnder  pretence  of  treat- 
ina  of  peace,  lS7.     Beats   MariuJ,  now 
coiliul,  and  kills  l«n  thousand  men,  with 
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the  loM  oulj  of  iwrenty-threc,   !'».    k. 

lieutenants  are   ererj  where  netaoon^ 

Catbo  passes  oTer  iato  Africa,  ib. 

last  conflict  is  with  Teleaious  tka 

whom  he    orercoqies    with    ililTa^j.  ^ 

The  battle  described,  ih.   and  IM.   M 

wears   in  all  bis   battles  a  goldea  a^<( 

Apollo,  ib.      Hi*  address  tv  it  oa  lis  «■ 

casioD,  ib.      Crauiu'a  gtaat  atrrieaiato 

action  with  TeJeainus,  14a     The 

of  the    broken  faciioa   teod 

him  at  Aoteuiia,    ib.     He 

impunity  on  certain  conditiaoa;  kai,__ 

they  have  perforniol    tbe   caodiliaa^  <» 

siroy  tbciu   io   cold  Mood   m  Ibacnatf 

Rome.  ib.     The   aeiuia,   whscb  ha  ak» 

ranguini^  lisiros  witb  tenvr  to  ihaK  o« 

ib.      What  he  aaid   u|>oo   it.   ib.     Htft 

the  city  with  iaaaaacres,  141.     C.  U^ 

lus   seuturcs     to     uk     htm.    wbca   *aa 

would  be  an  end    of  them,   ibw     Ua  ^ 

scriptiou*    and    conSscations,   ib.    Yaa^ 

Mariuj    kills    himself    at   Prxnetftt  W. 

But  Sylla,     Sylla".  cruelty  to  the  people  of  thai  fkok. 

ib.     The  noble  behaTiour  of  ooe  o( 

friends  in   that  city.    ib.     Catiiiac 

killed  Ins   own    brother,   Svlla,  at 

quest,  put*    him    amongst  'the  piaaiki 

lb.     .Sylla   declares    himself   dsctatot,  ik 

Makes    Pompev     divorce    liis    «i<c,  s^ 

marry    his  daughter- in-Uw    JBtmla,  ik 

Lueulluj    Ofella.  who    had  acted  a*  to 

lieutenant  against  Prsisesla.  aspucscaika 

consulship   without    his    eottacnf,  aad   ■ 

killed  by  his  order.  J43.      Sy/la  InAaf 

his  tiiuinph,  in    which  the  natend  esla 

make   the  most  agreeable  appearance,  jk. 

Takes   the  additional    name  of  Fcb»,  ft. 

Give*  the  oamea  of  Fausias  and  Faasu  la 

the  twins  he   had    by  AleieJla,  ih.      Lays 

down  the  dietalorship,    ib.      Drdicales  tka 

temlis  of  his  sabatance  to  Hercalesh  tH 

Meiella  dies,  and  he  raarrirs  \'alena,  ik. 

Falls  into  the  iousy  disease,   143.     C«> 

cumslances  preceding  his  death,  it.     Ha 

burial    and   epitaph,     1 1^.        C<M»p.«i^ 

between  him  and  Lysander.  14^ 

SvUt,  Seal  us,  i.  76. 

Syllimian  Jupiter.      See  Jttpittr. 

6y//«,  a  poem  ao  called,  iii.  JST. 

Sy/lvia,  llio,  or   Rhea,  daugbtcf  at 

roilor.  and  mother  of  Roiuulus  and 

1.66. 

Symbdum,  iii,  iSS. 
Syjio/ii,    Koveroor  of    MsBO*.  ifl. 
A  friend  of  Dion,  ib. 
S^phax.     See  Sopkax, 
SyrocuMiu,   ilieir   war    with 
niaas,  ii.  M4w      Decoyed  to 
Nicias,  f3S.     Iiutcad  of  Jifioen  grtaa^ 
elect  three,  whom  iheyr  inwai  with  a  d* 

crelionary    power,     ih.        Draw  

wall  fiom  the  ciiy  In  hinder  the  AtJhodan 
from  fiaitliing  then*,  t36.     Read-  „  j^ 
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Uive 
r  the 

a   fcs- 

.  jui  pri- 
.loni  the 
Their 
that  deli- 
state  after 
.i>s  lettieved 

^ulony,  i.  330. 
See  Morrel- 

indtdfrom  Syaa 
:he  nymph  Sinope, 


o  Trihalli,  Alexander 
Iter  bit  accesiioii,  ii. 


Lpollo,  ii.  193. 


T. 


Jate  the  Cenaor  thought  it  the 

lace  for  the  furming  of  friend- 

■,9.     Cato'l  ajirreable  bebaviour 

II  table,  ib.    He  would  suSti  no 

.>e  ipoken  at  it  of  any  man  what- 

'■■ 

ie-<aUi,  excellence  of  that  of  the 
.  nta  conipared  with  that  of  the  -  mo- 
K,  i.  HIT. 

labia,  silver  ones,  which  Caius  Crac- 
.iDS  mu  possessed  of,  i.  lUS. 
Tadui,  the  Egyptian,  entertains  Agesi- 
laot  in  his  aer*ice,  iii,  365.  Leaves  Age- 
nlaus  only  the  command  of  the  mercena- 
tict,  367.  Agwilaus  gees  over  from  him 
to  Nectanabis,  ib.  Tachos,  thus  deserted, 
takes  to  flight,  ib. 

Toeita,  the  mose  to  whom  Numa  pays 
kif  bonage,  i.  133. 
Tactic*,  i.S97. 

Tnunu,  iL  386.  iii.  79, 364. 
TogiM,  rirer,  ii.  300. 
Toiothu,  a  young  Boman  of  note  at  the 
time  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  i. 

fe. 

Talane,  the  noplial  acclamation,  sop- 
poied  to  be  first  used  on  bis  account,  i. 
76.  iii.  37t. 

Talaurm,  ii.  188. 

Ttmgiue,  Hi.  65. 

Tmitigra,  i.  t78. 483. 

Toiuiti,  river,  ii.  484. 

Taphmiris,  iii.  377. 

TereUtiuf,  king  of  Alba,  L  64t 

Tantrndemut,  king  of  Upper  Cilicin,  b 
in  Antony's  army,  iii.  359. 

Tarattma  call  in  Pyrrhus  to  their  at- 
^stance  against  tbc  Romans,  ii.  18.  On* 
«t  thtir  citiMM  wwai  tbcB  of  ths  le- 


ttraints  they  would    be  laid  under,  ib. 
Their  arcbers,  iii.  156. 

TarentoM  recovered  from  Hannibal  by 
Fabius  Maximos  by  means  of  a  woman,  i. 
SS3.  Fabius  said  he  would  leave  that 
city  its  angry  gods,  3t5. 

Tarpeia  betrays  the  capitol  to  the  S*> 
bines,  who  promise  her  what  they  wore 
upon  their  left  arms,  i.  79.  She  die* 
overwhelmed  by  their  shields,  ib.'  A 
vestal  virgin,  admitted  at  Noma's  second 
consecration,  i.  136. 

Torpeion  rock,  whence  so  called,  i.  79. 
Tarpetw,    intrusted   by    Komiilus   with 
the  defence  of  the  capitol  against  Tatiu^ 
i.  79.     According  to  Juba  the  historian, 
guilty  of  betraying  it,  ib. 

Tarfuinia,  the  vestal  virgin,  said  by 
some  to  have  given  a  field  to  the  public, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Campot 
lilar(iu9,  i.  194.  How  liununred  for  that 
gift,  ib. 

Tarquiniiu  Superlus,  either  son  or  grand- 
son of  Tarquinius  the   son  of  Demaratnt, 
i.  188.     Attains  the  Romiin  crown  in  an 
iniquitous  manner,  and  governs  like  a  ty- 
rant, ib.    Expelled  on  his  son's  commit- 
ting a  rape  upon  Lucretia,  ib.    Sends  to 
Remc  to  demand  liis  goods,  189.     Finds 
shelter  with  the  Tuscans  who  send  him 
back  with  a  numerous  army,  194.     Is  de- 
feated, and  his  son  Aruns  slain,  ib.     Re- 
tires to   Lars  Por>ena  at  Clusium,  198. 
Refuses  to  refer  his  cause  to    Portcna, 
S03.— ^Son  of  Demaratiis,  according  to 
some  authors,  the  first  that  triumphed  ia 
a  chariot,  i.  79.— ^Sextos,  i.  188.  n. 
7arractna,  ii.  458,  460. 
Torrdctnia,  iii.  47. 
Tormliiu  marries  Lucretia,  i.  66. 
TanOhu  calculates  the  day  and  honr  or 
Romulus's  nativity  Irom  the  circumstance* 
and  actions  of  his  life,  i.  74. 

Tatiok  daughter  of  Tatius,  and  wife  of 
Numa,  i.  It8. 
TotiriuM,  i.  8t. 

Tatitis,  general  for  the  Sabine*  against 
the  Rumaas,  i.  79.  Gives  the  Roman* 
battle,  upon  which  the  matrons  interpose, 
80.  Reigns  in  conjunction  with  Ronn- 
lus,  i.  83.  Killed  as  he  was  sacrificing 
with  Romulus  at  Lavinium,  86.  Buried 
in  an  honourable  manner  oo  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  ib. 

TaKreiu,  i.  345. 

Taunmenium,  i.  41 C 

Taunu,  general  and  prime  minister  in 

Crete,  i.  48.    His  connexion,  with   Pa*H 

phae,  50.      Vanqaisbed  by  Theseoa  in 

the  games  which  Minos  exhibited,  ib.'       ■ 

Mount,  ii.  445.  iii.  315. Conmiult 

Augustus's  land-forces,  iii.  361. 

Tax,  paid  by  the  Greek*  for  cai^iag  ed 
tte  Pcniaa  w,  i.  919. 
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Taut  in  Craece  trebird  in  sixty  jtut, 
tine,  i.  .160,  n. 

Tasilet,  Mitbridtte*'*  general,  comet 
down  from  Thrace  and  ftUcedon  to  join 
Archelaus,  ii.  IM.  Defealed  b;  Mu- 
rxna,  Sylla's  lieutenant,  lt9.  Sent  by 
Mitliridatei  to  Tigranet,  to  ad*i>e  bin  to 
Bvoid  a  genera]  action  with  the  Romani, 
195.  Ho  aniwer  to  Tigranet,  who  ob- 
tcTTad  to  him  that  Ibc  Romani  «ere  flying, 
901. 

Tatilt),  one  of  the  kings  sf  India,  the 
extent  of  hb  dooaioionf,  ii.  501.  Hit 
sensible  address  to  Alexander,  and  that 
ptiucc's  answer,  ib.  GiTCt  and  receivet 
pietenls,  ib. 

roy^eliu,  i.  111.  ii.  16ft.  iii.  406. 

TVcLum,  a  lerTanI  of  Aratus,  iii,  478. 

Ttctosagie ;  Sylla,  when  lieotenanl  to 
Uariut,  takes  Copillos,  chief  of  the  Tecto- 
aagz,  prisoner,  ii.  ItS. 

Tcgta,  i.  5t,  155. 

TiftUc.  i.  548. 

Tegyrte,  battle  of,  described,  i.  484. 
Tbia  baltl!>  a  prelude  to  that  of  Leuctra, 
48?. 

Xetiit,  MarcHi,  or  rather  AtcUu,  iii.  96. 

Telsaim,  grandson  of  Sciroo,  i.  4S.— • 
'  A  port  of  Tnscany,  ii.  78. 

Te/(clWei,  his  rertes,  in  which  he  de- 
acribes  the  power  of  Pericles  amongst  the 
Athenians,  i.  284.     Of  Kiciat,  ii.  331. 

le/eauf&ui,  i.  65.— The  Coriulbian, 
i.415. 

TtUonlti,  an  Athenian  tribe,  i.  171. 

Tclephut,  the  sun  of  Hercules,  i.  65. 

TcUudtt,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  whom 
the  Syracusaiit  commissioned  to  go  to 
Dion,  iii.  403. 

Telamui,  the  Samnite,  bis  operations 
against  Sylla,  ii.  137.  He  decamps  in 
the  night,  and  marches  to  Rome,  ib. 

Telciippa,  a  courtesan  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a  slave ;  Alextitder  aui>ta  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  his  application  to  her,  ii. 
487. 

Teltttm,  the  poet,  ii.  451. 

Telrutias,  half-brother  to  Agesilaus,  ap- 
|>oiuted  admiral,  ii.  351. 

TeUus,  the  Atlieuian,  preferred  by  Solon 
in  point  of  happiness  to  Croaus,  i.  154. 

TtUut,  her  temple,  i.  171. 

Telme$tut,  ii.  446. 

TmpC,  (he  charms  of  (hat  vale  described, 
ii.  34.  Poinpey  passes  through  it  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  ii.  434. 

Teaerfos,  ii.  173. 

T<ii<«,  the  chariots  in  which  the  images 
•f  the  gods  weie  carried  in  procestiun,  i. 
389. 

Teroliui,  i.  69. 

Terentia,  tli«  wife  of  Cicero,  meddles 
with  politics,  iii.  iSt,  I'roud, and  uneasy 
So  her  lempri,  S6\,    Uatei  Clo4ia^  ib. 


Neglects  Cicero  in  bis  banithaeais,  Sn 
Divorced,  ib. 

TaratttM  CuUo,  the  tribane,  piiiii<ii 
the  people  to  give  orders  for  the  adaiBim 
of  many  persons  to  the  right  of  citiaBa,  i. 

6t8. Lucins,    con^ires  agaiaat  Fta- 

peios  Strabo  and  his  aoo,  ii.  371. W 

to  bo  the  person   who  killed  Gaiba,  iii 
533. ^Varro.     See  Vmrr*. 

Terwuriaa  Mitekief,  a  |iiu>sifciJ  <*■ 
pression,  i.  45. 

Termena,  tiaia  by  Hercales,  i.  45. 

Terrnimu,  the  god  of  boandaries,  a  Uw 
ple  boilt  to  hint  by  Naata,  i.  143,  ib 
sacrifices,  what.  ib. 

Terpottiier,  the  poet,  i.  116.  iii.  141 

Tertsa,  the  bttle  daagbter  of  l>aalai 
£milias,  her  saving  ••  Penensit  dcai" 
considered  st  a  luclcy  omen.  L  444.— 
Sister  to  Clodius.  iii.  S61. 

TeuerartiM,  the  petsoq  who  esrried  lit 
ICard  in  the  Roman  anay.  iii.  530. 

Totaraeato,  or  Wilis,  i.  176i. 

TMy,  her  oracle.     See  Oracis^ 

TetniiMli*.  i.  47. 

Teucer,  one  of  tbe  aoeaaets  of  AkAi- 
ades,  i.  248. 

Teuehteri  and  UnpHe$,  iii.  tO.  Df 
feated  by  Cnsar.  ib. 

Ttutmmta,  one  of  tbc  principal  oCcen 
of  the  Argyratpid«s.  ii.  SS4.  Caatpact 
against  Eumeuet,  ib. 

Teutoaet  and  Ctan^ri  invade  Italy,  i. 
436.  Defeated  by  Marios,  59.  Sea 
Ctmtri. 

Thais,  the  conrtetan.  Ptoleay't  aiitre*^ 
penuadet  Alexander  to  bnni  the  palace  of 
Xcrxet  hi  Pertepolit,  ii.  484. 

Tkaltu,  the  first  Roman  wife  who  kai 
any  quarrel  with  her  modwr-ia-law,  i. 
J7»- 

ThaUtmia,  iii.  142. 

Tkolas,  one  uf  the  serea  wise  laes.  i. 
159.  Goes  upon  luercantile  basinets  ioit 
Asia,  ib.  The  tirtt  wlio  extended  hit  is- 
quiriei  beyond  niattert  necesiary  for  prac- 
tice, lb. The  lyric  poet,  i.  99. 

Thaltat,  the  ton  of  Cfpeas.  bis  Taloat^  m. 
343. 

Thapueut,  ii.  S09. 

Thaptiu,  ii.  ^35,  iii.  8A, 

Thargelitt,  i.  X89. 

ThoTgelim,  month  of,  i.  428.  ii.  S85. 

TAorrylat,  king  of  the  Molotaiaot,  i.  6ft. 

Thatittut,  beaten  in  a  sea-6ght,  ii.  163. 

Tkoiian  marble,  lit.  93. 

Thatot,  i.  283. 

Theagena,  commander  of  tbe  Tbcbant 
against  Philip  in  the  battle  of  Clueraoea. 
ii.  455.  Falls  in  that  battle,  ib.  Tb« 
nnble  behaviour  of  his  sister,  ib. 

Tkeano  says,  "  She  is  a  priestess  for 
prsyer,  but  not  for  execration."  i.  361. 

XkMridw  tb«  MegalopoJuan,  iii.  169, 
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nnrida,  ton  of  Dion)r>iu>  the  elder, 

in.  set. 

Theatrical  EnterUinmtHU,  i.  184,  iSi. 
ii.  473.  III.  71. 

Thebam,  luipecled  b;  the  Laccdenia- 
nisai.  after  thcjr  h«d  diadaguithcd  thetii' 
mUu  b>  kuiiliBriet  lu  thai  peuple  in  the 
fint  hauls  uf  Mantinci,  i.  47j.  Their 
decree  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  oho 
were  oppressed  hy  Ibc  itiirt^F  Ivranit,  ii. 
101.  Their  gallant  behaviour  in  the 
battle  of  Charonea,  and  retreat  alter  il, 
ill.  tt9.  Invade  Lacoiiia,  ii.  3ii}.  Pa*i 
the  Curotai,  ib.  La^  >ie),'e  to  Sparta,  ib, 
Revolt  from  Alexander,  4.S.i.  The  ter- 
rible rrvruge  taken  b;p  Alexander,  lb. 
The  bvU  foldiert  lo  OrMCe,  ill.  ItS. 

T'lr/'r,  daunhtsr  ol  J  awn,  and  wife  of 
Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Phcrz,  i.  493. 
CouipaiiiooMu  the  tulTcringt  of  I'elopi- 
datv  and  viaiti  him  in  prison,  ib.  Cun* 
apiret  against  her  hiuband,  and  alslad  ia 
killing  bim,  50). 

Thcbct,  It*  citadel  teiied  bjr  Phabidas 
the  LaccdaemouiaD,  ii.  338.  Twice  taken 
b;  Demetrius  Puliorcctet  williui  ■  short 
pcfiodfiii.  310. 

ncmacfrtr,  ii.  18^ 
fhemis,   li.  496. 

TliemtMocfet,  the  ton  of  Neoclet,  in  in* 
ferior  ciliaeu  ofAlheut,  i.  til.  Ilis  mo> 
tker  a  fureigoer,  ib,  Coiitrq>irullv  derin> 
cd  illcgilioiate  by  the  laws  uf  Athens,  ib. 
Persuades  tevcral  uf  the  uobiliiy  lo  take 
their  exercise  aimingit  the  iIlcgitiiiMite  at 
Cynutatgci,  tlS.  llclated  lu  the  Lyco- 
inediaot,  ib.  ICU  natural  qualities,  ib. 
What  Ins  tutor  said  of  hiin,  ilx  Not 
acatc  in  learning  the  politer  arts,  ib.  The 
aianiet  of  his  nwsicrs,  ib.  The  irregulari- 
tica  of  hit  yuiiili,  tl.'i.  The  rmblrm  by 
which  bis  lather  cudeavourvd  to  deler 
hini  from  aiininu  at  ■  aliare  iu  the  adniinit- 
traiioo,  ib.  Ilii  great  ambition,  ib.  His 
dinrniic*  wilh  AriMidei,  <I4.  Declares 
(bat  the  tropkie*  of  Miltladea  would  not 
•uflcr  hint  lu  alcep,  f  14.  He  fureiees  the 
Persian  war,  ib.  Manages  the  public 
IreasMiy  with  |>iudrnce,  ib  Persuades 
the  Atlieniaot  in  build  ihips,  ib.  Why 
he  heaps  up  ticlict,  Hi.  Draws  much 
company  to  his  houae  by  rnlerlaniing  an 
•icellent  lyritt,  ib.  Keeps  a  magnifi- 
cent ri|uipage,  ib.  Exhibits  a  tragedy  at 
bis  own  eipmte,  ib.  Beloved  by  ibe 
common  peuple,  ib.  What  putcd  be- 
tween him  and  Simonidea  the  pod,  Sid. 
Give*  Kpicydes  money,  lu  engage  him  nut 
to  apply  for  tlu>  coiumand,  ib.  Put*  tJie 
iulerpreler  of  tbe  Persian  ambasMdort  to 
death,  ib.  Gett  Anhnnui  degraded,  ib. 
Halted  10  the  cuinmaud  by  the  Alhrniant, 
lb.  Peituadet  thrm  to  quit  Ihe  city,  and 
Mibaik  uu   board  tbfit  ikipt,  ib.     iintf 


up  the  chief  command  nf  the  ronreder.itc* 
lo  lluryhiadvs.  and    therrhy  saves  Greece* 
tl7.      Prevent!   Archiielet  from  quitting 
Ihe  llecl,  ib.     The    actum  at  ArliMiiitiiim. 
ib.      liis  stratagem  with    regard  in  Ihe  fu- 
iiiaiia,     ilH.      The   *rti5cc    by   wluck    ha 
drew  the  .Athenians  to  Ihe  shiiis.  V19.    l{i« 
iulerprelation  of  the  uracil'  cuucerniug  S»- 
lamis,   ib.     The  im-aus  he    made  use  uf  to 
get  money  for  Ihe  eiobarsi-ilinn,  <V<).     He 
procures  a  decree  fur    recalling  .\ri*lidcia 
lb.       Hi*    auawer    lu     Kury  blades,     V'JO. 
Retort  upon  an  insolent  ndicer,  and  on  • 
certain    Eretiiaii,  lYI.      His    tiralagea  (a 
prevent   the  cunfcdcratea   from  sejmrMtang, 
ib.      .^kcriet,  in    consei)u(uce  ul  a  piirate 
inetssge   from    Themisiiiclea,  givrt  orders 
that  the  Greeks  shuuhl    he    surr'jundod   in 
the  Straus  of  Stiamis,  ib.  and  119.     What 
p4s«ed    between   Aristides    auil  TheiDisto- 
ctes  uii   that  uccatiuii,    ih.       Xerxes    titt 
down  on   an  eminence    to    view  tlw  tea- 
figlit,    ib,      Themitloclet   lacnhcot   three 
Peraian    captives     In     U.icchut    Omeates, 
tiX       Happy   in  the  dunce   uf  time,  a* 
well   ■>  place,  for  eu;:aK<U4,  ib.     Tbe  hat- 
iJc  of  Salamit   described,  ib.  rl  srf.     The- 
mistoclct   sounds  Aristides  ahum  hreaknig 
doitn  the  bridge  over  the  H.  Iletpuiit,  S!!4. 
Arislidrs's  answer,  ib.    Tlnnutslncles,  tuider 
pretence  uf  friendBliip.   adti^vt  .Xrrxea  t9 
fly,  before  his  biiduc  uver   iho  Hellrspmit 
is  broken  d'lwn,  V.'.'i.      Ainnngvt  the  citii-i, 
JE'^iu*  bears  away  Ihe  palm,  and  amaii|;st 
the  commanders,  Theun-luclrs,    tli.     H'lw 
hunuured  at  .Sparta,  and   ai  Ihe  Olympic 
garnet,  ib.     His  sayings,   ib,   d  irf.     U* 
amuses  the  Spartans,  ^<hile   llio  Atheniarit 
rebuild  their  wiills.  VYli.     He  furiilirt  (he 
PirTut,  fj7.     hncnumgei    trade  and  na- 
vigation, which   t;reutly  advance   tin*  de- 
mucralic  party,  ib.     Pl«c<-s  the  rostrum  in 
Piiyt.  to  at   to  lace   the  sea,  ih.     Furmt 
a  design  to  mcrett*   ll>c   naval   tUtc    of 
Athens,  ib.      Ikordrrcd  I't  cninmiinif-ale  it 
In  Aristides,  ib.     llic  Athenians  i\-jecl  il, 
because  it   it  an  nnjnst  one,  lb.     He  c«r> 
ries   it  againit   a    pnipii«al  «if  the  Laci  d:rw 
moiiians   in  the    assembly  vi  the  Amphic* 
lynns,  tlV.      Incurt  Iheir    hmteit  om    Ihal 
account,  and  thai  »f  the  nthrr  allicj  by   hit 
exactions,  ih       What  he  said    to    the  pro* 
pte  uf  Ainlios;  and  their  answer,  lb.      F.u- 
vied  by  the  Athenians,  and  farced  ul>en  l'> 
rreoonl  his  own  servicea,  tT9.      He  olfenda 
Ihcm    furlhci  by  building  the   temple  of 
Diane  Aristobuir,  ib.     Frum  hit  ttntiie  in 
Ihit  templr.  it  aptieaind  that  hii  aspect  wat 
as  hcruii:  as  hit  tuul,  Ib.     Danisbcd  by  the 
ostracism,  ib.     Refutes  lo  jn>n  in  Ihe  plot 
ol  Paus<uiias,   buldiHtnot  diicuvcr  if,  ib. 
Accused    uf  being   an    arcunplice  in    il, 
?V9,  andfjU.      Hisdr/encr   by   lelleMh. 
lite  .Allirpieni  Knd  ptrrssius  tu  leno  l.lut. 
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but   he   cjcapci    lo    Corcyr*.    ib.     FI'lM 
irom  theuce  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  kin; 
of  the  Miilomaiu,  who  bad   long  hrcn  hit 
eaemy,  130.     Embtrkj  alPydna  lor  An*, 
ib.     Hit  dtiiger  near  Naiot,  whither  he 
wai  drireii   b;a  itortn,  tSl.      Part  of  hii 
treiuuret  conveyed  lo  him  bjr  hit  I'riendi, 
and   the  rcu  confitrated,  ib.     He  arrim 
■t  Cunia,  where  he  tiitdt  a  prnctamition  uf 
the  king  uf  Penia't  of  two  hundred  talrntt 
reward  fur  apprehending  hiin,  ib.     Fliei 
Urom  thence  mto  K,^m,  where  be  ii  con- 
cealed  by  his   rriend  Micogenet,  ib.     Hi> 
dream,  >n  conteqaence  of  which  be  fliei  to 
the  Pertiun  court,  Ib.     Manner  of  hit  con- 
Tejaiice,  SJi.     Hit  address  to  Artabaiius, 
ib.  et  ui].     Ills  speech   to  the  king,  i3i. 
He  relates   to  the  king  hii  rislou,  and  au 
oracU  he  had  from  Uodona,  ib.     The  juy 
bit  arrival  gave  the   king,  ib.     The  cour- 
tiers treat  him  with  rancour,  ib.     But,  at 
hi)  second    audience,  the   king   iipeaki  to 
blm  kiraciouslr,  tells  him  he  owes  him  two 
bundled  talents,  promises  many  other   fa- 
vours, and   asks  him  what  be  had  lo  pro- 
pose  concerning   Greece,    ib.     Desires   a 
year  to  learn  the  Persian  lani!Uage,  t34. 
Tba  honours  confercd  on  him  by  the  king, 
and  the  free  Intercourse  he  has   with  him, 
ib.     Is  instructed  in   the   learning  of  the 
M^i,  ib.    The  king  it  reconciled  to  De- 
inaratus  the  Lscediemonian,  at  the  request 
of   Themlsloclcs,     ib.      Gives    the    latter 
three  cities  for  his  maintenance,  ib.    What 
Tliemittoclet    said    to    bis    children,  ib. 
Epixyes,  governor  of  the  Upper  Phrygia, 
employs   pertoDi  to   assassinate   him,  ib. 
It  informed  of  it  in  a  dream;  inconse- 
quence of  which  he  bdllds  a  temple  to  Cy 
bele    Dindynicne,    and    consecrates     bis 
daughter   Mnesiptoleroa    to    her  tervice, 
S35.     Asks  the  governor  of  Lydia's  per- 
mission to  send  to  Athens  a  statue  of  brati, 
which    he  found  in    Sardit,    ib.     The  go- 
vernor threaleni  to  inform  the  king  of  it, 
ib.     After  this,  he  behaves  with  more  pru- 
dence, aad   lives  long  in  great  security  in 
Atagnetia,  ib.     On  the   revnit  of  Egypt, 
and  the   great  advantages  gained  by  Ci- 
iDon  at  tea,  the  king  calls  npon  Thrmisto- 
cles  to  take  the  direction  of  an  expedition, 
ib.     Hit  reasoni  for  declining  ihai  com- 
mand, 236.     He  putt  a  period  to   his   fife 
by  drinking  bull's  blood,    Ib.     How  many 
years  be  lived,  ib.   His  children  by  hii  two 
wifes,  ib.     The  Magnesiant  erect  a  rooou- 
inent  to  hii  memory,  and  continue  the  ho- 
nours and  privllegrt  grauted  his  posterity 
down  to  Plutarch's  time,    S37,       Versei 
in  the  nature  of  an  epitaph. 

Theodecitt  of  Phasolit,  the  honours  paid 
by  Alexander  to  his  statue,  ii.  461. 

Thendarut,    the    Athenian    high-priest, 
fayi,  the  execratioBi  pronoaiKcd  agaioit 


Alclbiades    w«re    null  ol  lh>>mtelfei,  ■/ 
had   oot   injured    the     comntonweakki 

36-i. The     Tarentiiw,     ditgraoed 

Alexander,     for    lii«   infanioat    tntt, 
4fi6.-^— Accoaed  of  jommg  Ale, 
hit  burlnqac  upnn  the   luytterlet,  i. 

'Tut'5r   to  .\nij  llu»  the  too  of  .Ai 

his    vllliny     and     pitnisbiociM, 

The  atheiaf,  iii.  86. 

Theodntts,   lit.   S85. 
Thr.idi'tHt,  uf  Cliiot,   hit  adric* 
lomy  to  fake  asnty   the  life  of  P( 
Ureal,  ii.  4.18.      Pliet,  and  livei  a  *i 
vagabond.  MO.     Put   to   death  at  lal 
Bruliis. 
Thttrmnatut,  the  academic,  iii.  4ST. 
ThtJiiKmei,  the    Lesbian,    rappoicd 
have  censured    RatUin)    the  bittoriai 
justly,  ii.   491        His  opinioa    thi 
bctt  for  Poiopey  to  retire   to 
A  saying  of  Cicero,  coneeraing 
«69. 

TkeophilHt,   the    father    of   Bippt«da|f 
iii.  101. 

Thtophr-utus,  hii  obterTations 
ing  Demostlieues  and  Demades  at 
iii.  its.     Leaves  his  srorks  to  Nekw 

135. Refuting  to    quit  Coiintt,  ii|il 

to  death  by  Arstus,    iii.    489, 

ThcopampuM,  kiHg  of  Spiwta,  ioiab  • 
clause  In  the  RHetra,  to  prevent  Ite  pa«f 
pie  from  altering  or  corrapling  any  law,  U 
101.  A  saying  of  his.  lOt,  and  «i 
The  Thcban  joioi  Pelopidaa  in  kit 
prise  for    the  recovery  of  liberty,  i.  tfK 

And  GorgoUan,    the  SpsOa 

killed  in  the  battle  of  Trgjrc.  t. 
Of  Cnidus.   tlic   fabulist,     ii.  38. 
enfranchises  the  Cuidiana  at  bis 

ib. Unjust  in  accusing  Deaoail 

utscttled    principles    with  respect 

commonwealth,  iii/  ttS, 

Thiori,  who,  iii.   tBT. 

Tkeoria,  what,  ii.    SCO. 

Tkein-is.  the  priestess,  Dei 

cusei  her  of  teaching   th«  slave* 

their  mastert,  ii.  t16.      She  is  pat  to 

for  that  and  other  enormities,  ib. 

Theorut,  i.  373. 

Tieraiaena,  the    son    of  Agnon;    tbe 

Athenians,  by    hit  advice    tubisii  to  tkf 

Spaiton  Injunction  to  pult  down  their  haf 

walls,  ii.  92.     Why   surnaaett   tbe   Jb»> 

kin,  IL  819,  ii.  270. 

fhrricion,  iii.   157. 

TVrmixtoii,  a  small  river  near 

anciently  so  called,  hut 

nuiiiiu,  i.  57,  ii.  400. A  rivet   of  Pa^ 

tut,   184. 

Thtrmtpylie,     See  Straitt, 
ThmjciKii   advitet  Cleuraeaes   to  letli* 
from  the  storms  that  beat  apoa  hia  iata 
the  htibour  of  death,   iii.  tti,     iia  ^ 
patcbci  himielf,  ib. 
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Tkaea,  I  43,  and  63. 

Thaeau  feasts,  i.  43. 

Thaeii,  a  kind  of  tonsure,  i.  4S. 

Tlie$ea$,  compatiaon  belnreen  bim  and 
Ronulaf,  i.  93.  Descended  b;  the  fa- 
ther's side  from  Erectheiu,  aad  by  his 
niotlier,  fiom  Pelops,  41.  Pittbeus,  foun- 
der of  Troieoe,  was  bis  grandfather  b; 
the  mother's  side.  ib.  ^eas,  afterwards 
the  father  of  Theseus,  rceeiies  an  oracle 
at  Delphi,  and  applies  to  Piitheus  for  the 
interpretation  of  it,  ib.  Pittheus  pro- 
cures a  private  comiDerce  between  /Egeus 
and  his  daughter  £thra,  ib.  ^geus 
hides  certain  tokens  under  a  great  stone, 
and  gites  £tlira  directions,  if  she  should 
faaire  a  son,  to  send  bim  to  him,  when  ar- 
rired  at  man's  estate,  with  those  tokens ; 
but  with  great  privacy,  on  account  of  the 
Pallantids,  ib.  Theseus,  why  so  named, 
ib.  Brought  up  by  Piilheu*,  43.  His 
tutor  ConnidAS  honoured  with  sacrifices  by 
the  Athenians  in  tlie  Tbescan  feasts,  ib. 
He  otfers  the  first  fruits  of  his  hair  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  but  shaves  only  the 
fure  part  of  his  bead,  ib.  That  kind  uf 
tonsure  hence  called  Thtuii,  ib.  He  is 
reported  to  be  the  son  of  Neptune,  ib. 
Takes  up  the  tokens  of  his  origin,  ib. 
Chooses  to  go  to  Athens  by  land,  though 
the  roads  were  ifitested  by  ruffians,  ib. 
Emulates  the  actions  of  Hercules,  to  whom 
be  was  nearly  related,  44.  Determines 
to  injure  no  one,  but  to  take  vengeance  of 
such  as  should  offer  him  violence,  ib. 
Attacked  by  Pcriphetes,  surnamed  Cory- 
iietes,  or  the  Club-bearer,  whom  he  slays, 
and  then  takes  the  club  fur  hit  weapon, 
ib.  Destroys  Siunis  the  Pine-bender,  45. 
Has  a  son  named  Melannippus,  l>y  Peri- 
gune,  the  daughter  of  Siiinis,  ib.  Kills 
a  wild  sow  named  Phxa,  ib.  Destroys 
Scirun,  a  famous  robber,  ib.  Engages  in 
wrestling  with  Cetcyon,  and  kills  liiro  on 
the  spot,  46.  Despatches  Damastes,  sur- 
named Procrustes,  in  the  same  manner  as 
be  bad  detp«tched  uiLers,  lb.  Meets  with 
the  lir>t  instance  of  hospitality  from  the 
descendants  of  Pliytalus,  and  it  purified 
by  them,  ib.  Finds  Atheiu  and  the  fa- 
■vily  of  jEgeus  in  great  distraction,  ib. 
Medea  persuailes  .Agcus  to  pois<jn  him  at 
an  enierlainmcnt;  bul'llieseus  preparing 
to  carve  with  his  sword,  jGgeiis  knew  him 
to  be  his  sun,  ib.  ^geus  acknowledges 
him  before  the  people,  47.  The  Pallan- 
tidz  commence  hostilities,  but  are  defeat- 
ed through  the  treachery  of  a  lierald 
iiaraed  Less,  ib.  Theseus  goes  against 
the  Marathonian  bull,  brings  him  alive  to 
Athens,  and  sacrifices  him  to  the  Delpbi- 
ivan  Apollo,  ib.  Is  entertained  by  He- 
tulr,  lb,    Xbie  tri^ui«  i*  deoMBded  by  ih« 

Vo|„  3.  No.  3t, 


Cretans  the  third  time,  on  account  of  An- 
drogens having  been  slain  in  Attiea;  ib. 
The  tribute  consisted  of  seven  young  mea 
and  as  many  virgins,  ib.  The  Minotaor, 
and  Cretan  labyrinth,  what,  48.  Tb« 
Athenians  expressing  their  resentment  that 
iBgens,  wlio  was  the  cause  of  their  raisfop' 
tunei,  took  no  share  in  them,  Theseat 
offers  himself  as  one  of  the  seven,  49. 
The  ship  is  sent  out  with  a  black  sail,  ib. 
But  a  white  one  is  also  given  the  pilot,  to 
be  hoisted,  if  he  brought  lliesens  safe 
back,  ib.  Theseus  said  to  have  a  pilot 
from  Silamis,  because  the  Athenians  hml 
not  as  yet  applied  themselves  much  to  Ha* 
vigation,  ib.  Makes  an  offering  for  hia- 
self  and  his  oompanions  to  the  Delphiniaa 
Apollo,  ib.  Commanded  by  the  oract* 
to  take  Venus  fur  his  guide,  50.  On  hi* 
arrival  in  Crete,  Ariadne  falls  in  love  with 
him,  and  gives  bim  a  clue  of  thread,  hy 
which  be  might  pass  and  repass  throogli 
the  labyrinth,  ib.  He  kills  the  Minotaur, 
and  carries  off  Ariadne,  and  the  youog 
Athenians,  ib.  Other  accounts  of  The- 
seus's  expedition  to  Crete,  51.  Other  ao- 
CDunts  of  Ariadne,  ib.  He  puts  in  at  D«« 
las,  and  sacrifices  to  ApoUo,  5t.  Theoc* 
the  annual  deputation  of  -the  Athenian* 
to  Delus,  ib.  n.  On  his  approach  to  At- 
tica forgets  to  hoist  the  white  sail,  ib. 
/Bgeus  throws  himself  from  the  rocks,  and 
is  daslied  to  pieces,  ib.  Theseus  sends  • 
herald  to  Athens  with  an  aoconnt  of  hit 
safe  return,  ib.  Enters  the  city  with  sor- 
row, but  is  received  with  great  rejoicing 
ib.  1°he  Otchophoria  celebrated  in  memory 
of  that  event,  ib.  The  vessel  in  which 
Theseus  sailed  preserved  to  the  limes  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  53.  A  tempi* 
erected  and  sacrifices  offered  to  Theseus, 
the  care  of  which  he  commits  to  the  Phy- 
lalidie,  ib.  He  settles  all  the  inhabitant* 
of  Attica  in  Athens,  54.  Erects  a  demo> 
cracy,  ib.  Connects  the  citadel  with  tfaa 
city,  ib.  Institutes  the  Fanathrnva  and 
Metoecia,  ib.  Invites  all  stranger*  la 
equal  privileges  in  Athens,  55.  Distin- 
guishes the  people  into  noblemen,  husband-, 
men,  and  mechanics,  ib.  Tbesens  th* 
first  that  inclined  to  a  popular  govccnment, 
ib.  Gives  the  impression  of  an  ox  to  tha 
Athenian  money,  ib.  Adds  Megara  to 
the  territory  of  Atheiu.  ib.  Sets  up  • 
pillar  in  the  Isthmus,  as  a  mark  uf  dis- 
tinctiuo  between  Bcloponneso*  and  lenia, 
ib.  Institutes  the  Isthmian  games  in  bo^ 
nourof  Neptune,  56.  Makes  war  upon  th* 
Aniaion*,  and  receives  Antiope  as  Ibt^' 
reward  of  his  valour,  ib..  One  of  hi* 
companions,  namt  d  Soluon,  fall*  in  Ibv* 
Kith  Antiope,  and  drawji*  kiaaelf  ia  nMl- 
scquenc*  of  hi*  bopetwt  fuvo^  ik. 
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TbcMDt  mU*  tk«  iWer  •Aer  kit  Mina,  and 
)>oiid«  ■  eily,  which  h*  names  P;tbopol»> 
41'.  The  /Vaaiont  eriMi  Ui«  CmBrarMn 
BotpboTM  np«n  tb*  ioe,  and  naroh  lo 
AriMDS,  ib.  Tbcuin  uciifice*  to  fW, 
(Mfora  b«  aagagei  them,  ib.  Th*  mc- 
caw  of  the  action  dubiooa,  ib.  A  paaM 
eoocliMied  aitar  four  ■oatbi,  68.  TheMoa 
iiaa  by  the  Amaioa  a  (oa  naaed  Hipp*- 
Utiis,  or,  aeeordiiig  to  Piqdar,  OeoM- 
yhoa,  ib.  Marriei  PhaMira,  after  the 
dealh  of  Antiopoi  ib.  Hia  other  mai- 
liagei  and  amouri,  ib.  He  anitts  the 
I«pilba  BgainK  the  Cenlauia,  99,  and 
AdraMiu  in  raeoreriiig  the  hodiei  of  thoaa 
that  fell  before  Thebes,  ib.  The  friend- 
ahip  betereea  Theseqs  aad  Firilhooi,  59b 
Tbenas,  on  occasioo  of  hit  friend's  mas- 
liage,  goes  with  hiss  into  the  eoontrj  of 
fbe  Lapitbc  aod  joios  them  agaiiist  the 
f^taors,  ih>  Proeare*  Hercnlea  ad- 
aussioa  to  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  ^ 
Carries  off  Helen  wi^en  he  waa  fifty  year* 
old,  ib.    He  and   his  friend  Pirithoo*  are 

SiTsued  aa  far  as  Tejea,  Ui.  He  placea 
elen  at  Aphidnx  ender  the  inapaetion  ef 
kia  mother,  ib.  Goes  with  Piiithou  into 
£pim,  to  fetch  off  the  daughter  of  Aide- 
■ens,  ib.  Pirilhuus  is  destroyed  by  Ai- 
doneas's  dog  Carpus,  and  Theseus  is  im- 
prisoned, ib.  Mcantiiae  Mnestheus  ex- 
cites a  sedition  in  Athens,  ib;'  and  iOTiiaf 
Castor  and  Pollux  into  Altiea,  61.  Aoa- 
demas  informs  then  where  Helen  waaeon- 
aealed,  ib.  The  academy  always  spared 
by  the  LaccdBinonians  for  his  take,  ib. 
The  Tyndarida  beat  their  adrersariea  in  a 
aat  battle,  aod  demolish  Aphidna,  ib. 
JBthra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  is  carried 
to  Ijiccdamon,  and  from  thence,  wif^ 
Helen,  to  Troy,  69.  Tliesens  is  released 
by  Aidooeos,  at  the  intercession  of  Her- 
cnlea, ib  Retnrns  to  Athens,  and  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  Athenians  by  force, 
Ibot  is  orerpowared,  ib.  Sends  his  chil- 
dren into  Euboa,  and  retires  lo  the  isle  of 
Scyros,  where  he  is  treaeberonsly  destroy- 
ed by  Lycomedrs,  63.  Mnestheus  dying 
in  the  expedition  to  Troy,  the  sons  of 
Theseus  recover  the  kingdom,  ib.  After 
the  Median  war,  the  Athenians  are  com- 
Handed  by  the  oracle  to  bring  the  bonea 
of  Theseus  to  Athens,  ib.  This  is  carried 
into  execution  by  Cimon,  who  places  the 
teaains  near  the  Gymnasium;  and  The- 
aaos^s  omtoiy  is  made  •  place  of  lefage, 

n«sawpk«ri«,   Ike    feast   of  Gfnt,  I. 
4r«,  iii.  tX. 

Tkt$mtrk»H,  ill.  4tl. 
TkmmaHuU,  L  174. 
TKofuf,  ii.  IW,  iii.  309. 
n«ps»  hniM  t*.  vUbit  tragedia«»  i. 


184.    The    opinion  of  Soloa  aat*  Ika a- 
hibition  of  fictions,  1S5. 

Thapntumu,  ii.  14. 

Thassafy,  i.  56,  iii.  M. 

Tktmalmicm,  wklosr  of  Caoaadar,  aa- 
deied  by  her  aoa  Aotipster,  ii.  11.  -fc 
9t. 

Tkessahii,  oaa  of  th*  aoaa  arGsaaaii, 
MS.  Lodgsa  ut  inforaatiaa  agaiaat  i^ 
eibiadea,  for  hia  burlaaqoa  on  the  mjm 
ri(«  of  Cerea,  i.  Sr9.  TiM  form  af  Ika 
informalioa,  ib.  ■  .Tho  playae.  aaal  if 
Aleaaador  on  a  eoaaaiaasoo  lo  Psaadaa^ 
goveiaor  of  Caria,  iL  4&Sb  Aieisaiirt 
cooeem  for  hia  loatag  the  pciaa  ia  tngitfi 
47S. ^The  aoa  ot  Piaialiataa,  i.  4iS. 

Tktitt,  siatw  of  DianyaiBa  Ike  atdat.al 
wife  ef  Philozvoaa,  iiL  S91.  Hat  digif 
of  behaTioor,  ib.  The  regnd  Iba  t]» 
CBsans  had  for  her,   ib. 

Tk^f,  the  ioweat  order  of  the  i 
ao  called,   i.  %7»,  aad  17S. 

Thitit.  or    rather  n«asa,  bi 
i.6S. 

TUmkro  oomaianda  the  '. 
forces  in  thair  «rat  atteiapt  to  ddimr*! 
Asiatic  Greeks,  but  withoot  aaceai^  ii 
466. 

Th»v  i.  5«. 

Tkaaeit,  oae  of  tba  |alocipal  potaas  ii 
Syracuse,  nngratefolljr  piu  to  daMk  if 
Pyrrkus,  ii  SO. 

Tkttui,  the  Egyptian  ooniteaa,  ii.  IfT, 

Tker,  in  tbo  Phapaicica  laagiif^  i 
Baifer,  ii.  187. 

I^araoias,  lientenant  to  HstcBag^  saR 
^nst  Sertoiioa,  and  killed  b*  da*  MM. 
tal,  ii.  «99.  *        •— 

Tktna  ooanaiaDds  the  tpartaa  hid. 
forces  at  the  siege  of  I.ampaacea,  aad  gism 
his  soldiers  the  pionder  after  the  town  e^ 
stormed,  ii.  89.  Put  to  death  by  Oe 
Kphori,  because  tbei^e   waa  ailver  fooad  'm 

his    possession,  ,98. -Of    T  arasa.  Ikt 

only  person  that  paid   amy  atteaiiea  »  At 
dead  body  of  Anbgonoa,  iii.  ^o*. 

Tlutk,itK  Sgypiiaa  otontb  «o  called  I 
74.  _ 

Thncf,  iii.  137. 

Tkraceia,  village  o^  ii.   jyg. 

7%r^etaa  officer  paahed  int*  a  aeO  If 
Timoelea.     See  Tiasaolc^ 

nraseat,  iii.  lOS,  aad  IK. 

Tkragiuku,  the  son  of  Tbraao,  gaet 
from  Samos  to  Athena,  oa  parpoae  to  ae- 
onse  Alcibiades,  i.  365.  Marcbea  bom 
Thebes,  and  recovers  the  eaelle  ef  Fhyh 
in  the  neighboarhood  of  Athens,  ii,  lOS. 

Tkn^mm,  one  of  Philip',  aaiha— rt«n 
to  Thebes,  iii.  74. 

Thn^lltu,  an  Athenian  general,  ka 
troops  despised  by  those  of  Aicibiadesu  Ar 
the  defett  abicb  rhamabasiM  bad  pvta 
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tiMB  DMT  Epbow,  i.  iS9.  AftervaicU 
Tjctoiiooi  io  coDJuKtion  with  Heiimitt, 
ib. 

Thrttymtmit,  battle  of,  i  tOt, 
Tltriputiu,  one  ofibe  titlo  of  Saegboi, 
ii.  &S7. 

TMtma,  i.  XtS,  wxl  890. 
Tkntefiiiei,  Uw  (oa  of  MiUiU^  his  an- 
swer ti>  Aichidaaav  *ba  a*keii  whether  lie 
or  Paricle*  wai  ihk  bett  wieitler,  176. 
Eoeewefed  by  the  AAeaieo  nebilUy  tp 
oppoM  Peridce,  S79.    3uu«hed,  iSSi 

Tkiiiifdiim,  the  hUtotiui,  dekouided 
fran  ktog  Oloroik  and  a  relatiDn  to  Cimon, 
ii.  US.     Hii  death  aod  lepiilabre,  ib  • 

Tkmiipfn*,  condeiMicd  lo  die  with  Plio> 
cioB,  iii.  85. 

Vmrii,  i.  350.    A  city  io  {uJ/  built  b> 
SioiiyMua  ChaicM,  ii.  ttS.    ColoMied  by 
Periclai,  i.  69. 
Thyrim  AfoUa.    See  AftUo  Thttrm. 
TTturutn,  ii.  W.  iii.  tST. 
Vkmro,  mother  of  Ohuob  th«  boildai  of 
ChaeroDca,  ii.  1(7. 
Tkftttira.  ii.  134. 
3^3(Mtiute.  i.  6U 
JTi]iremit,  ii.  40. 
Ihyr^a,  ii.  tSS. 

7li(fr(w,  tent  by  Aognitut  to  Cleojiatr^ 
Iii.  aer.    Cheetiatd  by  Antony,  ib. 

Tim,  m  lamb  yeaned  with  the  figoie  of 
one  upon  itt  head,  deesMd  omiaoiw  by 
AlcHnder,  ii.  MO. 
TtbartM,  ii.  ISA. 
Vttn-,  river,  i.  64,  461,  iii.  5SS. 
TUtrna  Gmeelau.     8t9  Graoektu. 
Tiieriw  Stmprmtint.    See  Stmfrmiut, 
TtdtM  ScKnu,  though  old   and  laoM, 
yiine  Peapey  in  Macedanii^  iii.  4«5. 

SigeUiiMU,  captain  of  the  pnetorian 
band  in  Nere'i  tine,  iii.  Sli.  The  people 
inaitt  upon  hit  being  capitally  puniahed, 
5<4.  He  bnbei  Viniai  chief  niBiater  to 
Gaiba,  6t5.  Pretenda  to  be  tick,  bat  toon 
■akei  the  mo«  into  lent  rejeicingi  for  kit 
recovery,  ib.  Makca  nagoificent  pre> 
tenu  .  to  Viaiut't  daughter,  ib.  Otho 
lenda  for  hin,  536.  He  cnti  hit  own 
throat,  ib. 

7^rana^  ien-in4Bw  t«  Ititbtidalei.  ii. 
184.  Hia  oonquatt*,  liW.  Hi*  pride, 
191.  Refutetto  deliver  np  llithridate^ 
and  telU  Appiat,  the  Roman  ambatiader, 
that  be  it  able  to  repel  lotce  with  farce, 
ib.  Chaaget  hit  behaviow  to  Mitfati- 
datet,  191.  Hit  inpradeoce  in  notjuin- 
ing  that  prince  while  hit  foreei  were  cB' 
•ire,  193.  He  bebeadt  the  firtt  penon 
who  gave  hiM  notice  of  the  approach  of 
LneuUet.  194.  Scnda  MithrebanaaMk 
who  wee  aa  hardy  wte  teU  hia  ttai  aorth. 
with  ordcrt  to  bring  LacaUee  aiive,  IBIL 
<)«it»Ti|iM>inwin,  aod  Nlirw  t>  Umm 


TBiiru,Jb.      Attaoked  by  Jlucena  m  • 
dc&le,  and  pat  to  flight,  ih.     Retupua 
his  foolish  confidence,  on  being  joined  by 
the  oeighboarihg  kingt,  196.    Debated 
io   a  general    action   by   Lucullan  19Sa 
Hit  eruwu  carried  to  Lucollat,  199.    Be- 
futet   to  receive  Milhridateih   when  da« 
feated  by  Pompey,  aod  lets  a  price  opdii 
bit   head,  iii.  997.      Receives  a  Ronaa 
garriion   into  hit  capital,  ib.      Maket  a 
mean  lubmittion  to  Poiopcy,  ib.    Pom- 
pey  rettoret  him  his  kingdom  upon  condi> 
tioo^  398.  —The  younger,  revolts  ftodl 
hit  father  to  Ponlpey.  iii.  397.     Not  i»* 
titfied  with  the  kingdom  of  Sephene^  wkicii 
Pom  pey  allotted  him.  ib.    Impritooad  by 
Pompey,  and  tat«tred  fpi  bit  tiioakph^ 
ib. 
T^aaocerti^  ii.  19S. 
Tigris,  river,  ii.  194, 
Tjgwriiu,  iii.  16, 
^fhoiium,  ii.  130. 

Timnea,  with  of  Agii^  king  of  Spait^i 
hat  a  ton  by  Alcibiades,  i.  35!e.  Proud 
of  that  connexion,  iii.  333.  Her  ton  «■• 
eluded  the  tuccettion,  at  a  baitard,  thuugli 
acknowledged  by  Agit  on  bit  death-b^ 
iii.  334. 

Ttmtttu  pertuailei  Andoeidea  to  •«• 
knowledge  himtelf,  and  tome  otbeit  goiltjr 
of  defacing  the  HerouR,  i.  gjO.— Tb* 
historian,  for  what  ceiuartd  by  Plntarctw 
ii.  >  17.  iu.  400.  7or  what  cniB mended  fe^ 
Cicero,  ii.  S17,  n. 
Timagaut,  ii.  413. 

TMN^eroi,  the  Athetiian  ambaaiador  %i 
thecourt  of  Persia,  iii.  467.  SuSertdeaUi 
on  bit  return,  for  receiving  prctentt  white 
he  acted  iu  that  capacity,  ilk  See  el** 
i.  496. 

Ttauadra,  the  mittrett  of  Akibiada^i 
faithfol  and  aficctiunatc  to  him  in  the  latt 
officet,  i.  368. 

TiaMRthet,  die  painter,  a  hittory-pieM 
of  bit  reptctenting  Aratut'i  actioiu,  ai 
Pdlene,  iii.  493. 

Tiawatkeiu,  governor  of  IJpars,  par* 
toadcs  bis  people  to  spare  a  Roman  -tiwl 
cbargiad  with  oSvriogi  to  Apollo  at  DelphL 
i.  S40.  The  Romaat  acknowledge  tk* 
favour,  ib. 

Tm*,  the  bett  cauntellor,  i.  »87^i  ■* 
The  greateK  of  all  tacrificet,  iii.  S3C 

TuaseilMt,  the  tyrant  of  Siaopa^  tif 
palled  by  the  Athenian^  who  tend  tb»> 
tbcr  til  hundred  colooiMt,  i.  887. 

Tiaigdee,  aiitar  to  Theageitat^  the  itt> 
jury  the  toSircd  in  the  tack  cf  Thabe%  il. 
466.  Her  revenge,  ib.  The  digni^^ 
with  which  the  behaved  when  btoaigkt  b«> 
fore  Alezander,  ib. 

ItaMcWat  and  Cliaita  dUttod  f»T«» 
itM»«f8NfflB<iii.«79. 
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Timomffrs  marrifs  Arete,  who  wm$  se< 
panird  froin  her  hinband  Dinn  hy  the 
I^rann;  of  Dionviins,  iii.  393.  Coin- 
mandt  in  the  abieoce  o(  Dion^iius,  ib. 
riieS,  39d. 

TimacTcan,  hii  »e»cre  Tcnes  against  Tbe- 
niiiloclri,  i.  iZH. 

Timodtmm,  the  father  of  Timoteon,  i. 
406. 

Timotmu,  h!i  conneiinni  of  Hoipitatil; 
with  Pliilop<£nien,  iti.  008.  Sent  to  him 
by  the  Spartans  wifh  a  prcirrit  of  »n  hun- 
dred and  twenty  talent*,  ib.  Loath  to 
declirif  his  commiMion,  lb.  Philopcc- 
nien'j  aniwer  to  it  when  declared,  ib. 

7imolcm,  the  diiiracted  itate  of  the 
SyraCiiian  aHain  before  he  wai  sent  into 
iiicily,  I.  404.  Dionjsius  takes  advantage 
uf  the  dislractiuDi  to  re  establish  hinisejl', 
after  he  had  been  expelled  ten  Tc^in,  40.5. 
The  most  coiuiHcrnhle  of  the  SrracuMlns 
ty  to  Icctca,  prince  of  Leontium;  and 
•fierwardi,  on  appcan^nce  of  a  Carlhapi 
nian  fleet,  apply  In  the  Curmthioiif  for 
assitancc;  for  the  Syracnsuns  were  a  co- 
lony from  Corinth,  ib.  Iceles  acts  a  dou- 
ble part  on  that  occasion,  ib.  The  Corin- 
thi.ins  praiit  the  succours,  anil  gi'e  the 
commaad  to  Timoleon,  the  sun  of  Tiino- 
dcmus  and  Deinaristc,  406.  His  cha- 
factrr,  ib.  He  saves  the  life  of  his  bro 
thcr  Tiuioptianes  in  one  of  his  expeditions, 

407.  F.ndcaroifrs  to  dissuade  his  brother 
from  setting  up  tyrant  in  Corinth,  ib. 
Finds  him  obstinate,  and  is  instrumental 
hi  hia  death,  ib  Is  mnch  afllictrd  on  ac- 
count of  his  ni»Ihcr*a  aversion  to  him,  and 
gives  himself  up  a    ptey   to  melancholy, 

408,  Twtnty  years  alter  is  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Sicily,  ib.  What  Tele- 
elides  said  to  him  on  that  oecution,  ib. 
The  Corinthians  have  cirur  proof  of 
Icctes's  duplicity,  409,  410.  Omens  of 
success  to  Timoleon,  ib.  He  nrrires  at 
Rhegium  with  ten  galleys,  410.  Icetrs, 
basing  beaten  Dionysius  in  a  set  battle, 
adids  the  Carthaginians  with  artful  propo- 
titions  to  Timoleon,  bot  secretly  charges 
tiiem.  In  prevent  his  landing  in  Sicily, 
410  Timoleon  outwits  llieni,  iind  lands 
at  Tauromcniiim,  41;!.  Andromachus, 
the  prince  of  that  city,  pi-rmits  hini  tu 
tunkc  it  a  place  of  arms,  ib.  The  Sici- 
lians htTing  been  oOea  deceived  by  pre- 
tended deliverers,  no  other  city,  CKiopt 
A'lmnom,  is  inclined  to  receive  Tiiimleon, 
41J.  A  bniile  is  fought  between  Icelcs 
and  1'im»lci>n  near  Adrannm,  in  which 
the  former  is  dcleateil,  ib.  Several  cities 
join  in  nlliaiicc  with  Tiinoreon,  partjcu- 
iorly  Cataiia  and  its  |>rince  .Mamercus. 
ih,  Uionysius  offers  to  dchvcr  up  In  him 
bulb  hiioscif  aud  Uie  citadel  of  8ynciu«> 


ib.  Timoleon  sends  four  hundrrd  ' 
by  t  few  at  a  time,  into  the  citadel 
This  corps  takes  po9session  of  the  1 
stores,  and  all  that  belMnge<i  to  the  lyi 
except  his  money,  ib.  With  Ins  n 
he  gels  on  board  a  ship,  and  escapi 
the  camp  of  Timoleon,  ih.  Is  sent  « 
very  moiterate  sum  ot  money  to  dn 
414.  \n  acconnt  of  hi»  former  suffc! 
ib.  The  mean  life  he  led  at  Corinf 
Sayinp  of  his  nhich  seem  to  inttmalc 
he  bore  his  misforlanes  with  aoi 
ness,  415,  His  answer  to  a  man 
templed  to  he  arch  upon  liim,  416. 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  ib.  The  C 
tfaiaiis  send  Timoleon  a  reinfori-ciBCd 
which  stops  at  Thorium,  because  the  m 
was  beset  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  41) 
Iceles  carries  on  the  sieee  of  the 
with  great  vigour,  ib.  .Scads  two 
Adrannm  to  assassinate  Timolcvo, 
I'imoleotrs  provitlential  deliveraoi 
Icvtes  lake*  an  army  of  Canliagi 
into  Syracuse,  418.  The  citadel  i* 
distressed,  but  Timoleon  fiads 
send  provisions  into  it,  ib.  AlagoJ 
Carthaginian  general,  and  Iccl< 
against  Catiina,  from  whence  those 
visions  came,  ib.  Leu,  the  govei 
the  citadel,  sallies  out,  defeats  the 
that  were  left  in  the  city,  and  lako  Acl 
radina,  a  considerable  quarter  uf  the  citi 

419.  Hanno  goes  to  parade  before  Sft 
c»»e  with  the  pretence  of  a  vi.f.)rv.  *■) 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Con 
nient   lanils  in  ificily,  and 

420.  Timoleon  takea 
Marches  10  Syracuse,  ib. 
preiicnsive  of  a  revolt  amongst  the  traaj 
of  Iceles,  and  retires  to  Africa,  ib.  Icc9 
stands  bul^dly  on  his  defence;  Bot 
leon  oltscks  the  city  in  several  qi 
once,  and  carries  it  without  the  loas 
Corinthian,  4tl.  He  calls  llic  ci 
geihcr  to  destroy  the  ciiadel,  which 
lirn  the  scat  of  lyranny,  ib.  Kracti  apt 
the  place  a  common  hall,  4t9.  ~ 
being  in  want  uf  mhabitants  ha  ap{il 
llie  Corinthians  for  a  supply,  ib, 
Carinthians  collect  the  Syracusaii  eai'4 
and,  with  some  new  colonists,  luakc  ag 
anpply  of  ten  iboiisamt,  4V.^.  tin 
collects  a  morh  gi  eater  ntiiuber,  ih.  1 
voles  the  lands  among  thrm  gralu 
frils  the  houses  for  a  lliniiii»n<l  talen 
i'his  money  becuiues  a  supply  for  Iha 
lie  trcasniy,  which  was  exhauatrd 
war,  4V3.  Uelore  this,  ilie  Sja 
had  coitdemnetl  and  sold  the 
their  kings  and  tyrants,  tpuiug  1 
that  of  Cielo,  ib.  Timoleon  deliver*  ll 
other  cities  from  their  tyrants,  ib. 
duces    leetM    to   a    prieate    lUbo^ 
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I^ptioe*,  •  prince  of  Apollonia,  u  abo 
deposed  and  wnt  to  Corinth,  ih.  Timo- 
leon  Buifted  by  comBiiaionrra  from  Co- 
rinth, giTCt  the  SyreeuniM  a  bod;  of  lawi, 
ib.  ^ods  fail  lieotcDantt  to  range  the 
Carthaginian  prOTinee,  ib.  The  Cartha- 
ginians arrive  at  Lilyboeum  with  a  niiiae> 
reus  and  well-appointed  amy,  4t4.  At- 
druW  and  Hamilcar  march  in  great  fiiry 
agaitut  the  CorimbiaM,  ib.  Timoleon 
meets  them  near  (he  banka  of  the  Crime- 
sua  wiih  a  handful  of  men,  ib.  Dexte- 
romly  toma  en  imagined  ill  omen  into  a 
sign  of  riclory,  424.  Another  good  pro- 
•age,  ib.  He  and  his  troops  have  a  dis- 
tinct Tiew  of  the  enemy,  before  they  are 
aeeii  themselves,  4S$.  He  attacks  them 
as  they  are  pauing  the  river,  ib.  The 
battle  described,  4t6.  A  thonder  storm 
befriends  the  Creeks,  ib.  Timoleon,  on 
the  Mws  of  the  viclor^i  send*  the  band- 
aeroeit  of  the  Carthaginian  arms  to  Co- 
rinth, 4t7.  At  his  retam  to  Syracuse, 
he  banishes  the  thoosand  mercenaries 
vrho  had  deserted  him  before  the  bat- 
tle, ib.  Hamcrcoa  and  Icetea  revolt, 
and  call  the  Carthaginians  in  again,  who 
•end  another  army  under  Cisco,  498. 
The  confederates  gain  some  advantage 
against  Timoleoo ;  hut  be  loses  only  the 
oiercenaries,  ib.  While  he  it  besieging 
Calaoria,  Icetet  makes  an  inroad  into  the 
6yraciisan  territories  and  in  his  return  io- 
ntlls  Timoleon  himself.  4«9.  The  latter 
lets  him  past,  bat  pursues  and  defeats 
bim  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Daayriaa  or 
Lamyrias,  ib.  Takes  him  alive  at  I.eon> 
tiom,  and  pats  him  to-  death,  togettier  with 
his  sou  Enpolemut,  aud  Euthymus  his  ge* 
nera!  of  horse,  ib.  Suffers  the  Syracu- 
lant  to  destroy  the  women  of  Icetes's  fa- 
mily, ib.  Maraercus  of  Catena,  and 
Hippo  of  Messeoc,  are  also  reduced,  and 
•apitally  punished,  430.  The  Carthagi- 
nians conclude  a  peace  with  him,  ib. 
AgrigeiUnm  and  Gela  are  now  rrpeupled, 
431.  He  is  happy  in  (he  aSiKtious  of  tbe 
Sicilians,  in  an  ease  and  elegance  that 
attend  all  his  acliont,  and  in  the  perpetual 
favour  of  Fortune,  ib.  Spends  tbe  re- 
mainder of  hit  life  amongst  the  Syraca- 
tant,  and  eujoyt  the  bletsingt  be  had  pro- 
cured, ib.  I1ie  amwen  ha  made  on 
being  attacked  by  two  deiaaguguet,  433. 
In  bit  old  age  loset  hit  sight,  ib.  He  is 
coiuulted,  notwithstanding,  on  all  import- 
ant points,  and  in  every  respect  treated 
with  great  honour  by  the  Syracusaos,  ib. 
Hit  eaty  death,  and  magnificent  fguetal, 
4S4.  Hit  memory  celebrated  with  annual 
ganeik  ib.  A  palestra  it  erected  around 
hu  monument,  ib.  The  Syracusans  happy 
in  bit  law*  for  •  long  courM  of  years,  435. 


Ttmon  the  poet^  i.  133,  iji.  387. 

TtMon  (be  ilan-kattr,  pastes  otbcrt  by 
without  notice,  but  addresses  Alcibiadea 
with  great  kindness,  because  he  tlioaght 
he  would  do  much  mischief,  i.  S65,^'iiL 
365.  His  aiuwer  to  Apcmantas,  ib.  Hit 
address  to  the  people  of  Athens,  ib<  Hit 
epiuph,  ib."       The  Fhliasian,  L  133. 

Tmoiiassa,  of  Argos,  i.  587. 

TimmUei,  ill.  391,  397. 

Tiawpianet,  Timoleon's  elder  brother, 
i.  406.  Of  a  sanguine  and  ambitious  dia* 
position,  ib.  Commands  the  Coriuthiaa 
cavalry  in  a  battle  with  the  Argives,  ib< 
In  great  danger,  bat  rescued  by  his  bi»> 
tb«r,  407.  Tbe  Corinthians,  for  the  ae> 
curity  of  their  city,  enterlain  four  boa- 
dred  mercenariei  in  their  service,  ami 
give  the  command  to  Timopbanei^  ib. 
liy  the  auistance  of  these  mercenariea  h« 
enslaves  his  country,  ib.  Timoleon  an4 
his  friends  entreat  him  to  relinquish  tb« 
tyranny,  ib.  Timophanes  absolutelj  re- 
jecting their  advice,  is  poniarded,  ib. 

TtmatheuM,  the  Athenian  general,!.  473w 
Ui>  observation,  that  a  commander  in 
chief  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ncedJcssljr 
baiardiug  his  person,  ib.  ^ill  attributn 
nothing  to  Fortune,  ii.  IIV.  b  ba- 
nished, ib. The  poet.  i.  520.    And  auH 

sician,  iii.  143. 

TtJRoiena,  the  wife  af  Plntardi,  het 
character,  Ike.  i.  xixvii. 

Timaxfmii,  elected  general  of  tbe  Acfate* 
an  league,  iii.  500,  608. 

Tinge,  wi4ow  of  Antxns,  has  a  too 
called  Sophax  by  Hercules,,  who  kad 
killed  her  husband,  ii.  It95. 

Tiagii,  a  city  in  Africa,  built  by  So- 
phaz,  and  so  naiaed  from  bis  mother 
Tioga,  ii.  f94. 

Imniut.  the  husband  of  f  annia,  ii.  7Sw 
Tbe  quarrel  between  him  aud  hit  wile, 
ib.  llieir  cause  comes  before  Mariut> 
ib.    How  decided,  ib. 

Tireut,  an  eonurb  of  Darios't  bed* 
chamber,  ii.  474. 

TiriUmi,  ii.  353.  What  Artaxenea 
laid  to  him,  on  hit  putting  on  the  king's 
robe,  (ii.  453.  When  be  mounts  Artax- 
erxet  on  a  iresh  horse,  alter  he  had  been 
dismounted  in  (he  battle  with  Cyrui^  de- 
sires him  to  remember  that  day,  4M. 
The  many  changes  in  his  fortune,  469. 
Delivers  Artaxerxes  and  his  -  whole  army 
ih  the  expedition  against  the  Cadusiana, 
ib.  Arttierxes  promises  him  his  daugh- 
ter, and  disappoints  him,  471.  lo  re- 
venge he  stirs  up  Darius  against  hit 
father,  ib.  Hit  character,  ib.  His  speech 
to  Darius,  ib.  His  destgiu  being  disco* 
vered,  he  is  surprised  by  die  guards,  and 
dies  fighting  in  bit  own  dalencr,  ib. 
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Tiniu,  i.  339.  b>  Cornel 

91(ip*mu<,  i.  tCiS.  ciiutled  lu 
TiMfherMU,  ui  officer  in   th«  ntmy  o(        Torpuittu 

Cftu*,    killed    by  Artaxerxet,    iii.  468,  cier>,  advise   htiB  Ut  del*/  bit 
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TUM^«nu>,  (h«  king  of  Penia't  lieu,    the  ^te»  ef  Kimmc,  u«    UA.- 
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tenant,  though  a  great  enemy  lo 
(irerlu,  it  cliarmed  with  the  bcbaiieur  of 
Alcibiadei,  i.  353.  After  the  great  naval 
victorjr  nhich  Alcibiadei  gained  of  the 
I^cedaemoniani,  ii  afraid  of  lb«  icjcot- 
ment  of  hia  maaler  the  king  of  Feriia, 
•ciiet  Alcibiadca,  and  tends  htm  to  Sardia, 
9.^8.  Agrees  upon  a  truce  with  Agctt- 
laus,  promising  lo  set  free  the  Asiatic 
O reeks,  but  »>on  breaks  it,  ii.  3S9.  De- 
fenlrd  by  Aegsilaus,  340.      Fut  to  death 

by  the  king   of  Persia's  order,  S4l. 

Discurrrs  Crrus's  cuospiraey  against  his 
brother  Artaseries  Mnemon,  and  con^ 
municates  it  to  tbe  king,  iii.  4M.  I'M  to 
death,  4M. 

TUani,  i.  141,  iii.  514. 
Til^aitstM,    successor  lo  Tlssapheme^ 
pats  him  to  death   by  ordrr  al  ihe  king 
of  Persia,     ii.    t40.       Fioposes   lernjs   of 
peace   lo    Agesllaos,    and    promises  hiia 
large  nms  of  money,  ib.      Defeated   by 
Cimon,  ii.  161. 
Tiriomu,  the  brother  of  Otho,  iii.  175. 
Titiiliui,  scut  by  Flaroinius  into  Tbracc 
to  expel  Ihe  garrisons  of  Philip,  i.  6t3. 

Tiiiniuj,  Ihe  friend  of  Cassius,  iii.  440. 
Kills  himself,  441. 

Tiliw,    qucslor   lo   Antony,    iii.   S3T, 
Cues  over  to  Oclavianas,  ib. 

Titmriui,  and  CaHa,  officers  in  Cesar's 
ariuy,  cut  off  by  Ambioris,  iii.  211. 

Tttiu  2r«rtiui,  lefl  by  Comioius  lo  oous- 
Band  at   the   siege    of  Curioli,  wiiile  b* 

went  lo  fight  Ihe   Vulscianv   I.    974 

Tbe  CnMonian,  sets  out  sritb  Icilars  lo 
Catiline  from  tbe  oonspinlors  in  Rome, 
iii.  tSt.  Soiled  by  order  of  Oeero,  ib. 
VpoB  a  promise  of  impunity,  discovers  all 
he  knew  of  Iho  plot,  t53. — — Oae  of  the 
tons  of  Junius  Bruiut,  put  to  death  for 
conipiring  with  the  Tarquins  against  the 
comrounwealth,  by  order  of  his  father,  and 
in  his  sight,  i.  191. 

Sec  Iht  Mher  Till  ander  *«ir/tMiiy 
fiamn. 
Tityvt,  i.  483. 

Toe  of  Pyrtlmi,  which  was  brIieTed  lo 
have  a  healing  virtue  iu  it,  anlouched  by 
Uie  fire  when  bis  body  •■•  baroc.  ii.  41. 
7'>''erium,  i.  SfO. 
Tc-inueiu,  1.  ;86. 

Tobatdn,  sun  of  Tolmmi,  Periclet  »■ 

deavours  to  dissnade  liioi   from  on  ann*- 

cesinry  eipedilion    inio    Bcgatia,    i.    S86. 

Xilled  m  battle,  li.  348. 

T»lumniu$,  ib«  Tuttin  geoenl,  tiU«<i 


•  lioHtim. 

TorjiK,  ixiteo  bj  Cmmt,  ii.  ieo. 
Trwhm,  I.   &♦. 

Tfada,  iDcciikaic  oaca.  tbeaght  |i 
the  ciliieos  of  SparU,  i.  lA. 
Tnfuem,  iu.  868. 
Tragcdjr.     ^-c     TkimiTiml 
mints. 
rniU«>  ii.  38. 

TraUuuu,  a  people  »f  Thrace,  dri 
a  constderalion  of   Ageailaisa  iei  ba  I 
wt^e  tlu«U):li  tbcir  cuitatij,   ij.  t4K    I 
fcated  by  him,  346. 
Trapaut.  ii.  314. 
rratwUin^,    not     aUowad     all 
by  Lycurgut,  leat    (bey    ahould 
reigo  manners  uad   caatosua  into 
131. 

Tnmtry,  a  dimgean  ao  calW 
Fhilopoiiaen  was  rTisiniil,  i,  %il, 
Trdmiitu,  iii.  SSH. 
TrektUuu,  ooc  a(  (be  ftiem^alA 
iii.  Ml. 

Trebta,  battle  of.  i.  3o*. 
7re<i«aiiu,  Caiua,  (nbuiM  o/tlai 
proposes  a  decrca  bj  isbiab 
to  be  contmaod  or    gi»«tt  la 
lus.  and  Fompcy.  ij.  414     UmUt 
ia  conversation   wiihoM    lUa 
Czsar   u  killed  la    iJie 
63,  iu.  4tiO. 

Triariau,     I/OCnltua'a 
feated  by  Mitbridate^  ij.  40t. 
Vriiaiu,  111.  4aA. 

Trsies.  the  pcupla  oT  Ho**  ori 
dieided  into  three,  i.  7«,  73^  i7j^ 
Of  Alkeos,  II.  73,  n.  m. 

Tntnmtt,    miliiary,    •Icclcd    for  a  Oi 
instead    of    cuiiiuls,     t.    *-•*?_  Qi 

people,  when   licsi    ubiaiBcil.    i.  SfS, 
a.     Iheir  power  coaai^ed  prsnsimalli 
patting   a  negative   on       ' 
ibcy  disliked,  ut.  188.     C«aJ4 
any  tbing  as  a  body,  if   oim  d 
lb.     Tbe  only  otfcere  «h« 
aathonty  when  a  dictator  waa  m\ 
i.  Sll.     Justly  compantl  to  ■  «; 
tlicine,  iii.  1(M. 

rricc«uai,  ui.  163. 
Tripod,    tent    by   the 
fram  voe  to  anather,  i.  U9. 

TnfyUt,  by  order  of  Cleooscne*, 
AralB*  a  yearly  pension  of  twetva 
au  cooditilion    Ikal   CIm 
clared  geoMai  ol    Um  AdMt^i 
W*. 

Tri«^  iii.  4**« 
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TrimmpH  of   Panlai  ilCtniliui  detcribed 
Bi  Urge,  i.  MS.  46«,  405. 
1Vm«,  ii.  13t. 
TrentM.i.  41. 
TVo/ant,  i.  64. 
Tr^'on  Coarw,    iii.  99.         Women,   i. 

n 

Tniai,  ii\te  ot  Arybu,  nid  mnther  of 

£aeidei,  ii.  7. Daughter  of  iEacidr« 

and  Phthit,  and  litier  of  Prrthni.  ii.  7. 

Tnphenitu,  hii  ctre  uid  oricle,  i.  iS5, 
ii.  IfT. 

Troi/,  icoige  of  Minerri  brought  from 
tbencv,  i.  f8*. See  Tninn  conne. 

Ttihtrv,  .Cliui,  Kiii-io-Uw  to  Paalui 
£miliu<.  See  /£<iMi.— The  Stoic,  olli 
Lncullutlho  Xrrirt  of  |>eaee.  li,  tlO, 

Tmherttu.     See  Pullitumiiu . 

TudtT.  n.  1.S5. 

TiHfeftum,  ii.  96. 

TulUt,  dauKhter  of  Cicero,  goes  lo  meet 
liim  at  BrundiHtum  un  hit  rettira  from 
■xile.  ill.  m.     Dm  in  childbed,  ib. 

Tultiia.     See  Cieero. 

TvMw,  Apjn<u,  or  ,^itfu,  king  of  ihe 

Tolrci,    iii.    t.19. HoililiHi     luceeedi 

^una,    i.    14S.     Hit    taprralition,     IdO. 

ITu  death,  lb, Amiihiitita,  or  Aufiitht. 

hit  great  autlidriiy  aoiung  the  Vol^ciaiU, 
i,  3M.  Hit  prrtoiial  enmity  to  Coriolt- 
nui,  ib.  The  application  and  speech  of 
Coriolanuf  to  him,  ib.  Hit  reception  of 
thai  great  man,  J87.  Joined  in  command 
with  him,  .t89.  Rewlvci  to  dc«troy  him 
upon  hit  witiidrtwing  frum  brforr  Rrifne, 
t9S.  He  and  hit  parly  fall  upon  Coiiola- 
nut,  at  he  It  preparing  to  make  hit  de- 
fence, and  accompliih  their  piirpute,  ib. 
He  it  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Ruisam. 
ib.— — Aikt  Huiopey,  vhtl  forcei  he  had 
to  oppOM  CTtar,  and  finding  him  ill  prr- 
pared,  ad*itei  him  to  treat  of  peace,  111. 
4tt. A   frieud  of  Cicero,  iii.  76t. 

TurptUwiiu,  pot  to  death  by  Galba,  iii. 
613. 

Turpiliu,  natt«r  of  Che  board  of  arorka 
In  the  army  of  Metellut,  ii.  47.  Hit  fale, 
40. 

Tkuemu,  ikilled  in  religion*  rilet,  i.  7t, 
n.  Originally  a  colony  of  the  Sardiaut, 
89.  Take  and  lotc  Sutrium  the  tame  day, 
ib.  Take  Satricum,  i.  '26i.  Are  defeated 
by  Canilllut,  ib. 

Tu4ca»  difineit.  ii.  ItS. 

Tum/uai.  people  of,  rfToll  from  the 
Rumtni,  I.  2t><>.  On  hearing  that  Camil- 
lot  wai  adTancing  againtt  them,  put  on 
an  appearance  of  peace,  ib.  Figi  of  Tuf> 
culum,  iii.  'It7. 

Tutalt.     See  Pkilth. 

Tycke.  part  of  Syracaae,  i.  918, 

Ti/chim,  i.  494. 

Tjdtut,  bit  iiuoteoee  to  Alcibisdet,  nb* 


came  lo  make  tome  necetiary  remonitran- 
cei  to  the  Atheniant  on  the  titoatioo  of 
tbrir  alTairt,  i.  366.  ii.  89. 

Tvndaritic.     Sec  Ciurarand  PolUae. 

Tyndarui,  the  lather  of  Helen,  I  60. 

7y>i.mJiu,  the  Euboeant  cbooac  him  for 
their  Icing,  i.  169. 

Typhon,  iii.  321. 

Tijrairio,  the  grammarian,  corredi  the 
copies  of  .Ariilolle't  and  Theophrattut't 
worki,  which  he  found  in  the  library  of 
Apellicon  the  Teian,  iii.  134.  The  injoi* 
lice  done  him  by  Murcna,  ii.  189. 

Tyranny,  SoloQ't  laying  concerning  it; 
I  174. 

Tyrm/i,  lire  in  continnal  fear.  iii.  490. 
The  miserable  life  of  die  tyrant  Arittippu* 
dptciibed,  lb.  Pew  die  a  luturai  death, 
or  leaTc  any  pottf*rity,  ib. 

Tyre,  beiieged  and  taken  by  Aleiaader, 
ii,  468,  469. 

Ttire,  Cicero't  freedman,  iii.  f71,  fTS, 

l'yrutu4  (he  poet,  i,  106, 


VACCA,  city  of.  ii.  47. 

Vaccttaru,  ii.  307. 

Vagiu),  the  Parthian  ambassador,  hii 
comiuissiun  to  Crauus,  li.  tt>6.  Hit  replj 
when  CrasiDt  tald,  he  would  delirer  bM 
answer  at  Seleoria,  ib. 

VaUiu,  FabiiM.     See  FaUna  Vatent. 

Valencia,  ii.  383. 

Valtria,  the  daughter  of  Publicola,  one 
of  the  hotta^et  gireii  to  Portena,  i.  2o3, 
— The  iltier  of  Publicola,  at  the  n  at 
licr  detotiont  10  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ca> 
piiolinnt,  has  a  ludtlen  iupulie  to  go  lo 
the  ladies  of  C'lnolanui's  la'iilly,  i,  394. 

llet  tpeech  lo  them,  393. The  datig^ 

Icr  of  Hrtsala,  and  titter  to  Horttiitiua, 
ii.  144.  Makes  adsanee*  10  Sylla,  and 
Ssylla  niamct  her,  ib. 

VaUrii,  all  the  branches  of  that  family, 
fbr  lix  hundred  yeart.  acknowledge  Pub> 
licola  at  the  fountain  of  their  honour,  i. 
'208.  Hare  a  particoUr  buryiug-plaoo 
attigncd  them,  ib. 

rolrriui,  or  rather  Tiberiaa,  one  of  iha 
tont  of  Juiiuii  Brutus,  put  to  death  by  bia 
father  for  treatou  agontl  the  commons 
wealth,  i.  ti>l.'  Marrui,  brother  lo 
Publicola,  beats  the  Sabioct  in  two  bat- 
tles. I.  Kr).  Hnnnureri  wiih  a  triumph, 
and  a  linuae  built  on  Ihe  I'alatine  hill  at 
the    public  charge,  ib.     Obtains  ilie  tnr> 

name    of    Maiimns,    iii,  Sf9 PotittM, 

charged  with  a  cummiuton  to  consult  the 

oracle  at   Delphi,  i.  t40. Klaccut,  hi« 

character,  1.  367.  The  grneruus  ea4oa> 
nfencul  be  gart  bi>  euuQtry  uei^tbbo* 
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CatOt.il>.  Cato  choien  coniul  witb  him, 
and  ccnsoT,  580.     Appoiutcd  chief  uf  the 

Moate,  ib. Fltccos,  cboaen  cooiol  with 

Muiai,  ii.  65-6. Cornniu,   the   only 

penon  betidei  Mario*  »bo  had  beeo  six 
time*  contul,  ii.  65.— — Antiu*,  i.  77.-^-. 
Maximus,  the  historian,  I.  630.  iii.  4t7. 
— Quinlni,  a  man  of  great  learoing, 
pot  ta  death  by  Pompey,  ii.  376. See 

Vttriittu,  Publiu,  defeated  bj  Sparta* 
cm,  ii.  S57. 

Variut  has  a  command  aader  Aotooy, 
iii.  331.     Sornanied  CotyUnt,  ih. 

Tarro,  the  philoiophcr,  desires  Tarutiof 
to  calculate  the  day  and  hour  of  Roma- 
Id*'*  natinly  from  the  cireuiostances  and 
event*  uf  hi*  life,  i.  73.->— Tarentiu*,  tiie 
cumal,  a  man  of  obtcure  birth,  i.  316. 
Kaiic*  hiaiself  by  declaiming  agaiiut  the 
*lnw  operation*  of  Fabius,  317.  Hi*  army 
greater  tliaii  any  tlie  Reman*  had  lent 
against  Hannibal,  ib.  Totally  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Cannie.  318.  The  k- 
nate,  at  bis  retnm,  thank  him  for  not  de*- 

pairing  of  the  commonwealth,  321. 

and  Afranius,  Porapey's  lirutenanls  in 
Spain,  iii.  SI.  Cxtar  make*  him*e)f  ma*- 
ter  of  their  camps  and  troop*,  ib. 

Komt,  Alpba-uus,  general  of  the  Sa- 
tan, iii.  t78. 

Fatimw,  appointed  prxtor  in  ptefei^ 
enee  to  Cato,  through  the  influence,  or 
rather  Tiolence,  of  Pompey's  party,  ii.  415. 
Cicero's  pun*  upon  Vatinius,  iii.  247,  (59. 

r^icHtet,  beaten  by  Romulus,  i.  88. 

Feii,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  i.  199. 
Taken  by  Camillni,  after  it  had  stood  a 
ten-years  siege,  tS9.  Camillus's  prayer 
upon  that  greal  succes*,  338.  His  triumph 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  nhite  horsey 

Vt'abnm.  i.  67. 

Feiftuj,  i.  130. 

rWio,  i.  JOB. 

r«li(nr,  taken  by  the  Roman*,  i.  S68. 
Ji  colony  tent  thither  in  the  room  of  those 
that  weie  *wept  away  by  the  pestilence, 
379. 

Vellutut.    See  •nriaius. 

Vengtanct,  d'n'mt,  i.  438. 

Fnilu'ii,  two  bruthexs  of  Carbo's  fac- 
tion, banished  from  Aaiimum  by  Fompey, 
who  then  acted  for  Sylta,  ii.  374. 

VtmlidiM$,  sent  by  Antony  againat  the 
Partbians,  iii.  340.  Defeat*  Pacoru*,  *oo 
of  Orode*,  ib.  Bciiege*  Antiochu*  in  Sa- 
mo*ata.  ib.  The  fir*t  Roman  that  wa*  ho- 
noured witb  a  triumph  o«ct  the  Parthian^ 

341. 

Feniu  Jvpitnr^'o.  i.  50. 

J'enui  Ariadne,  i.  53.  The  Papbian. 
ft.  Ill'    Nicepborat  ot  the  Victotiotts,  ii. 


431.  Lucallua'a  dream  in  the  teaflei 
Venas,  ii.  181.-: — *  cm*  on  the  die*  i 
called,  iii.  101.  Thence  the  usfai 
"  ViiSV»ferbuU."ih. 

Veuutia,  i.  3W.  5«8. 

Ver  Saerum.  what,  T.  30S. 

reronio,  one  of  the    vestal  virgiai  cia 

•ecrated  by  Noma.  i.  136. Tbe«*i 

Piso.  iiL  534. 
VercelUe,  it.  63. 

Kercii^etortr,  general  of  the  Anoi 
and  Carnute*.  iii.  23.  Defeated  by  Cent 
44.25. 

VergUia,  the  wife  of  Coriolana^  i.  3». 

Ferrefc  accuied  by  Ckcro,  iii.  » 
Fined,  ib. 

rerrii«<Miu,  L  304. 

ropuiaii,  geoeral  of  the  army  ■  J* 
dca,  acknowledge*  Oilio,  iii.  537. 

FeKo,  i.  66.  Noma  builds  a  te^he 
that  goddes*.  137.  JUatins  drirca  isu 
hei  temple,  ii.  t«(), 

re*ta<  virgiqs  esublisbed  at  Bawb] 
Romulus.  8j.  Yet  some  ascrib;  tke  • 
stittttiou  to  Noma,  ib.  Guardians  eftk 
•acred  fire,  136.  Tlieirnamber.ib.  Tki 
prerogatirea.  ib.  The  poniaboenU  s 
flieted  on  theoa  when  titer  brake  tkd 
TOW.  137. 

Vetch,  in  Latin  Cicer ;  thence  Cictn'i 
family  had  (heir  aumanse.  iii.  140. 

rettiu*.  Spuriof.    Jnterrei  till  the  d<e 

tion  of  Numa.    |.    13<> A   fiiead  a 

Cain*  Gracchus,  iii.  195. 

KettufiM*,  the  tribune,  iii.  tOO. 
...  r«'»"M  corrupts  the  pt*turj*a  cohort^ 

til,  530 Maoiurius   makas  the  braaen 

shield  for  Noma,  i.    138. PubUm.  ona 

of  the  first  quaestors,  i,  19^. 

I'io  Sacra,  iii.  jjgi. 

Fiiiiu  Pacianus.      See  Pocieau. 

?''i6iu»,  the  Siptlian.  his  ingratitude  Ic 
Cicerp,  iii.  S04. 

!'«*»,  *  city  of  Lncania.  anciently  c*IW 
Hipponium.     See  HippoHium. 

VibuUita  Rufw.  ■  friend  of  Pomprj, 
tajieit  by  Cmut  in  Spaiq.  aqd  sfuit  to  hiii 
to  treat  of  an  accomnicdation,  iii.  4S7. 

rictorjr  cou*idcred  as  a  gvdde**.  ii.  1». 

r««i«i,  Publju*.  sent  tp  treat  with  ia; 
tiqchus.  t  6S3. 

f'index,  Juniq*.     See  Junius  riUei. 

rimlichu,  a  dave,  diM:o*er*  the  pfcf 
of  the  Aquilii  and  Vitellii  in  fsroor  *I 
Tarqiiin.  i.  I9Q.     A)ade  a  citiaen  of  Rome, 

tat. 

Vindicfa,  the  act  of  maoumisston,  wkj 
•o  called,  i.  193. 

rtWiu*.  killed  fcy  the  Picentioes  fci 
calling  Pompey  a  achool-boy,  ii.  373. 

rtiiiuB,  Titus,  one  of  the  commaodm 
of  the  prietorian  cohorts  and  first  ministti 
to  CalK  iii- M6, 518,  a.     libidinouud 
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svarkiotia,  520.  Propoiei  Otbo  u  « 
proper  penon  to  be  adopted  by  Galb*, 
ftt7.  Appointed  coiuul,  ib.  Killed, 
533. 

Ftpumiiu's  portico,  iii.  931 . 

Virginius,  or  rather  Vtrginiiu  Rufut,  ge- 
neral in  German;,  tii.  Sl7.  RefuKs  to 
take  llie  imperial  title,  and  declarci  him- 
scir  ao  eneoiy  to  all  who  shall  auume  it 
without  cbe  appointment  of  the  tcoate,  ib. 
DefeaU  Vindei,  ib.  Hii  merit  and  de- 
claiatiooi  alarming  to  Galba,  ib.  Deli- 
Ten  up  the  command  lo  Flacciu  Hordeo- 
niui,  who  waa  xat  b;  Galba  tu  iiicceed 
bin,  itO.  Treated  with  coldneii  by 
Galba,  ib.  Again  prened  to  accept  the 
empire,  but  abides  b;  his  6nt  rewlutions, 
ib.  Olho  ukei  hiu  partner  iu  the  cuuiul- 
tbip,  S35. Caiui,  pr«lor  in  Sicil;,  re- 
futes Cicero  entrance  into  that  island,  not- 
wilbitanding  hii   obligatiuns  lo   him,   iii. 

t64. One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 

prrrailed  upon  b;  Cinna  to  commence  a 
criminal  proccM  against  Sjrila,  ii.  119. 

ViTidammrui,  king  of  the  Gauls  killed 
bj  Claudiui  Harcellus,  who  thereupon  is 
entitled  to  the  Spatim  Opma,  i.  79,  506. 

Firtac,  her  divinitjr  to  be  acknowledged, 
i.  90.  Impossible  for  Fortune  to  conquer 
ber,    iii.    IBl.      The   banour    which   she 

enjoys  all  her  own,  ii.  13«. Her  works 

attract  our  imitation,  i.  173. 

Virtua  of  the  same  name  different  in 
different  characters,  iii.  58. 

ViuUU  and  j4f«iffi  conspire  with  Tar- 
quin  against  the  commonwealth,  i.  189. 

VittlUut,  his  deKcnl  tnd  qualities,  iii. 
StS.  Saluted  emperor  bj  the  troops  in 
Germany,  619.  Putt  to  death  all  those 
who  had  claimed  rewards  for  destroying 
the  friends  of  Galba,  534, 

Vilf  tliia,  Lgdus,  the  brother  of  the  em- 
peror, lii.  597. 

UIuhIh,  the  Samiao,  attacks  the  galley 
of  Paosanias,  by  way  of  proof  that  the 
confederates  would  no  longer  submit  to  fait 
command,  i.  i60. 

UtytKi.  i.  64.  iii.  335. 

l/mfrrimu,  the  difiorr,  announces  to 
Galba  the  impending  danger,  iii,  530. 

UnantmUy  between  generals  of  the  same 
nation,  i.  473. 

(/nim  of  stales  and  cities,  its  happy 
effects,  iii.   196. 

fairy,  6re  so  called  by  the  Pythago- 
leaiM,  i.  138. 

I'ocMtvs,  one  of  Lucullui'i  olEcen, 
gitea  Milhridalea  ao  npponuuity  to  tf 
cape  out  nf  Bilhynin,  iL  IHI.  Cicero's 
inhuman  saying  upon  him  and  his  daugb- 
Uts,  X60. 

Kobri  invade  the  Roman   Icrrilsriei,  i. 
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260.  Reduced  by  Camillus.ib.  Take  gp 
arms  again,  and,  logriher  with  the  Pra- 
nestines,  raragc  ihr  countries  of  ihoae  who 
were  in  alliance  with  Rome,  264.  Again 
defeated  by  Camillus,  ib.  Collect  all 
their  force  to  reliere  the  city  of  Corioli,  1. 
370.  Gi>e  shelter  to  Coriolanus,  who 
heads  their  armies,  386,  and  391.  Des' 
patch  that  general,  and  then  regret  bit 
death,  400.  Entirely  sobdued  by  the  R»> 
mans,  ib. 

r«lumaia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  i. 
37t.  Her  answer  to  the  speech  of  Va- 
leria, S94.  Her  speech  lo  Coriolanui, 
pressing  him  to  draw  off  his  forces  from 
before  Rome,  396. 

Voliimmiu,%  a   mimic,  put  to  death    by 

Brutus,  iii.  441. Pubjius,  a   friend  of 

Brutus,  iii.  443. 

Vopitnu,  i.  379. 

Viipetci  and  Ttuehleri,  people  of  Ger* 
many,  break  into  Gaul,  iii.  20.  Defeated 
by  Cxiar,  ib. 

I'lico,  iii.  Its,  ii.  48,  377. 

yulcan,  hit  temple,  i.  87. 

^uJtuniiit,  river,  by  the  Greeks  called 
Lothronos,  i.  309. 

Kulnira,  Romulos  tee*  tweire,  and 
Remus  only  sii,  i.  58.  Two  with  brazen 
collars  appear  before  Marina's  victories, 
ii.  96. 

W. 

WALLS,  long  ones,  which  fortifitd 
Athens  down  to  the  sea,  li.  353. 

tVar  cannot  be  brought  to  any  set  diet, 
iii.  174.  The  error  of  repealed  wars  with 
the  same  enemy,  i.  109.  Lycurgus  en- 
deavoured to  guard  against  that  error,  ib. 

WarJi.     See  Curie. 

Wtuft  breed  from  dead  honca,  iii. 
180. 

ICalcr  with  which  springs  are  supplied, 
supposed  by  some  Iu  be  immediately 
formed  by  the  coudentation  of  vapours. 
See  foualafnj,'— — Uf  a  fuuutaiii  in  which 
Bacchus  was  washed  immediately  after 
hit  Lirih,  said  to  taste  like  wine.  See 
Cutaisa.— ^-Of  llie  Nile  and  Danube, 
preserved  among  (he  treasures  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  lo  show  the  eiient  uf 
their  dominion.     See  Damtit,  iii.  48(, 

Wtty,  the  Appian,  Ciesar  lays  out  * 
great  deal  uf  hit  own  money  upon  it, 
iii.  62. 

Wtlti  at  Athens,  if  public  ones,  all  that 
were  within  the  distance  ul  lour  lurlonga 
had  the  privilege  ol  them,  i.  171.  Other 
rrgulaiioua  of  Solon  cuiicrrning  wells,  ib* 

tfhtat,  mrdimnui  ol  it  told  lui  a  |bw«- 
Mnd  drachmz,  i.  511. 
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ZarUtma,  king  of  Oordyene.  brongbt 
over  to  tbe  Rodud  iotereit  hj  Clodiiu, 
LacDiliu'a  lieutenaot  Ad  brotber-in-Uw, 
L  198.  Put  to  death,  witb  hit  wife  and 
children,  by  Tigranet,  before  the  Romant 
catered  Armenia,  199.  His  obteqniei  ce- 
lebrated in  ■  magnificent  manner  by  Ln* 
cdIIos,  ib. 

Zoretr*.  a  eutle  in  Enbtea,  taken  by 
Pboeion,  iii.  67. 

Ztia,  city  of,  i.  tl6. 

Zernt,  of  Elea,  in  natoral  philoiophy,  a 
follower  of  Parmenidu,  and  a  labtle  da- 
putant,  i.  S73.  Peridei  waa  hit  diKiple, 
ib.    See  alio  iii.  1 47.  n.     His  character  of 

Pericles,  *74. ^The  Citieian,  iiL  153. 

-^Tbe  Creun,  iii.  466. 

ZeiudotU.  ii.  t66. 

Zauilttui,  i.  74. 

ZeugiUe,  the  third  das*  of  citixens  at 


Athens,  i.  17t.    Why  so  called,  ib.  n, 

ZeHXidmua,  king  of  Spaita,  fislber  of 
Archidamas,  ii.  165. 

Zaaii  tells  Agatharcos,  vho  boasted  of 
his  despatch  in  painting,  that  he  painted 
Tcry  slow,  i.  <8I.— — The  Athenian  pain- 
ter, a  saying  of  his  relative  to  peintin^  i. 
S81. 

Zmba,  an  artificer  in  steel,  iii.  t9S. 

Zophynu,  thongb  a  slavey  appointed  by 
Pericles  schoolmaster  to  Alcibiades,  i. 
112,  939. 

Zopgnu,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  An* 
tigonns,  cuts  off  Fyrrhns's  head,  u.  4t. 

Zoroatter,  king  of  the  Bactrians,  and 
lawgiver,  supposed  to  be  inspired,  i.  119. 

Zorima,  tbe  wife  of  king  Tigtanes,  led 
csptire  in  Pompey's  triamph,  thoogh  h* 
restored  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  Ti* 
granes,  ii.  407. 
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ALPHABETIC  TABLE 


COMPARATIVE  GEQGRAPHV. 


In  which  the  mcient  noma  of  Places  are  alphabetkaUy  arranged,  and  the 
corresponding  Tnodem  Namei  attached. 


BEING  AOAPTBD  TO  HERODOTUS,  THDCYDIDES,  XENOPBON,  ARRIAM, 
PLCTARCH,  &C. 


A. 

aBDERA,  a  Greek  town  of  Tbrace,  on  the  cowt  of  the  /Egean  tea — noir  Roioi  oa 

Cape  Balouitra. 
Abia,  a  town  of  Heucnia. 
Abjdos,  a   Greek  town  in  Asia,    on  the   HelleiponI — now   Nagara,  a  village  and 

rains. 
Academjr,  a  garden  and  gymnasiom,  without  the  wall*  of  Aihenj. 
Acamania,  a  country  of  Greece — now  La  Camia,  a  province. 
Acanthus,  a  town  uf  Cbalcidice — now  Hierisos,  a  town. 
Achaia,  a  coontry  of  Greece,  in  the   Peloponnesus — the  northern   part  of  the  M»- 

rea. 
Achamc,  a  borough  of  Attica — Henidi,  a  Tillage. 
Acbeloas,  a  river  of  Acarnania — now  the  Aspru-Fotamo,  or  White  River. 
Acheron,  a  river  of  Epirns— a  river  which  flows  out  of  the  lake  Joannina. 
Adrannm,  a  Greek  town  in  Sicily — Ademo,  a  sn»U  town. 
Adriatic  Sea.     See  Sea. 
.^aleus,  a  monntain  of  Messenia. 
JEgean  Sea.    See  Sea. 

£gesta,  a  Greek  town  in  Sicily— Calatafimi,  a  place  in  ruins. 
£gina,  an  island  in  the  Saronic  Sea — Engia  Isle.  ^ 

JEgira,  a  town  of  Achaia — Rnini. 

Agiam,  the  principal  town  of  Achaia — Vostitia,  a  small  town. 
'Agoa-Potanos,  a  river  of  the  Tbracian  Chersonesns — the  river  Indgir-Limao. 
-Anianes,  a  people  of  Tbessaly. 
Mum,  a  Greek  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  jEgcan  sra    Enn,  town. 
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JEala,  orJEolia,  m  eaantrj  oCl&uWmot,  oppooMtfiri 

mde  a  psrt  of  it — the  cout*  of  the  Lira  of  Kami. 
.Soliant  of  Greece.     Under  thia  name  were  comprebended  all  tbe  natiaiii  of  Gittct 

which  derived  iheir  origin  from  iEolns,  son  of  Hellea;  as  the  ThesialiiiB.  Lacn- 

ans,  &c.  and  their  colonie*. 
iBtna,  a  moontain  in  Sidl;— Hoont  Etna,  or  Gibel. 
^olia,  a  coontrjr  of  Greece — the  country  to  tbe  north  of  Lepaato. 
Africa.    See  Libja. 
Aganippe,  a  fountain  in  Boeotia. 
Agrigentnm,  a  Greek  cilj  in  Sicily— Girgead,  a  toirn. 
I  Ajai.<Tombof).  inTtoai,  oo  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont— In-Tep^.  abanov  c 

I  hUl. 

Aksicnm,  a  town  of  Elis. 

'Alephira,  atown  of  Arcadia. 

Alpenns,  a  town  of  the  I.oqians,  near  Tbermopyla. 

Alphcus,  a  riTcr  of  Peloponnesus — Raphia,  river. 

Altis,  a  sacred  grove  near  Olympia. 

Amasons,  a  warlike  nation  of  Asia,  composed  of  womeit,  which   dwelt  on  thebakirf 

tbe  Tbermodon,  on  the  sootbem  side  of  tbe  Pontus  Enxinns. 
Ambracia,  a  town  of  Epinis — L'Arta,  a  town. 

Ambracia,  (Gulf  of),  between  Epirus  and  Acamania — Gnlf  of  L'Aita. 
Ambrysstts,  a  town  of  Phocis — Distome,  a  village  and  rains. 

Ammon,  a  place  in  Libya— Sant-Rich,  an  inhabited  district,  snfreanded  by  saads. 
Aaorgos,  (Uland),  one  of  the  Cydades — Amorgo  isle. 
AmphipoliS)  a  Greek  town  sf  Macedonia — Emboli,  a  small  town. 
Anphissa,  the  capital  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians— Salone,  a  town. 
Amycia,  a  town  of  Laconia — Sclavo  Chori,  a  village. 
Anactorium,  a  town  of  Acamania — Azio,  a  place  in  ruins. 
Anaphe  (bland),  one  of  the  Cycladea — Nanfio,  isle. 
Andros  (Island),  one  of  the  Cydades — ^Andro,  isle. 
Ambedon,  a  town  of  Bmotia. 
Anthela,  atown  o(  Thessaly,  near  Tbermopyla. 
Antbemus,  a  town  of  Maritime  Thrace,  or  Macedonia, 
Anticyra,    a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  Gulf  of  Crissa— Aspro-Spitia,    a  Tillage  sad 

niins. 
/  Antissa,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Lesbos— Porto-Sigri,  a  village  and  castle. 
Aornns,  or  Avemos,  a  place  in  Epiras — Val  dell'Orso. 
Apheis,  a  place  and  promontoiy  in  Thessaly — Cabo  Fassara. 
Aphidna,  a  borough  of  Attica. 
Apollonia,  a  Greek  town  of  Sicily. 
Arabia,  a  great  country  of  Asia — Arabia. 
Araius,  a  promontory  of  Achais — Cap.  Papa. 

Arcadia,  a  country  of  Greece,  in  Pelopennesus— The  interior  of  the  Morea. 
Arethoit,  a  river  of  Epirus— The  river  L'Arta. 
Aretbnsa,  a  ftonntain  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily. 
-■  a  fountain  in  the  dty  of  Chalds,  in  Enboa. 
Argdis,  a  country  of  Greece,  in  Peloponnesus— The  eastern  part  of  the  Morea. 
Argos,  the  capitd  o<  Argolis— Argos,  a  town. 
Arisba,  a  town  of  the  island  of  I<eibos— Long  since  destroyed:  no  remains  at  pteseat 

exist. 
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Armenia,  m  great  country  of  Asia,  tubject  to  the  king  of  Persia — ^Armenia,  and  a  part  of 

Mesopotamia ;  al  present  called  Al-Gezira. 
Arae,  a  town  of  Tbessalj. 

Arteraisiam,  a  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  island  of  Eubtsa,  on  the  coast. 
Arrisia,  a  district  of  the  island  of  Chios — ^Tbe  territory  of  St,  Helena. 
A  sera,  a  snail  town  of  B«eotia. 

Asia,  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  ancient  world— Asia. 
Asia  Minor,  or  rather  Lower  Asia,  a  large  part  of  Asia,   which  was  the  nearett  to  E^ 
rope,  and  in  which  the  Greeks  had   their  principal  settlements.     It  contained 
aeveral  proTinces,  and  was  entirely  subject  to  the  kiag  of  Persia — Asia  Minor,  or 
Anadoli. 
Asioarus,  a  river  of  Sicily — ^The  river  Nota. 

Asoptts,  a  town  of  Laconia — Asopo,   or   Castel   Rampani,   a  small  town  aad  cas- 
tle. 
Asopns,  a  river  of  Boeotia — Asopo,  river. 
Asopos,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  inTrachinia. 

Assyria,  a  great  coontry  of  Asia,  of  which  Babylon  was  the  capital,  and  which  was  sab- 
ject  to  the  king  of  Persia — CordisMn,  part  of  Mesopotamia,  or  Al-Geiira.  and  Iiiak 
Arabi,  provinces  of  Torkey. 
Astacns,  a  maritime  city  of  Bithynia — I.oog  since  destroyed :  no  remains  at  prasei4 

existing. 
Astypaica  (Island),  one  of  the  Spotades — Stanpalia,  isle. 
Atamia,  a  town  of  Mysia — Aiasma>Keui,  a  town. 
Atliamania,  a  district  uf  Epirus — Ano-Vlakia,  a  country. 
Athens,  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece — Atbeoeib 

city  and  ruins, 
.\thos  (Mount),  in  Cbalcidice,  on  the  coast  of  the  iEgean  sea — Athos,  or  Ifoate 

Saato. 
Atlantic  Sea.     See  Sea. 
Atlantica,  an  imaginary  island,  in  the  sea  cf  that  name,  which  appear*  to  have  been  • 

fiction  of  Solon  or  Plato,  and  never  to  have  really  existed. 
Attica,  a  country  of  Greece — The  territory  of  the  city  of  Athenes. 
Aolis,  a  town  and  port  of  B<cati»— Micro- Vathi,  or  the  little  port. 
Av^tuus.     See  Aomus. 

B. 

Babylon,  the  capital  of  Auyria,  and  one  of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Persia — Rains 

near  HcUa. 
Baetriana,  a  great  country  of  Asia,  subject  to  the  king  of  Persia— The  country  of  Balk, 

part  of  Independent  Tartary. 
Belmina,  a  strong  town  of  Laconia. 

Boeotia,  a  country  of  Greece— The  territories  of  Livadia  and  Tbiva. 
Biblious,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Naxos. 

Biblis,  a  fountain  near  Miletus— A  fountain  near  the  village  of  lechil-Keui. 
Bisaothe,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Propontis— Rodosta,  a  town. 
Bithynia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  ProponUs  and  Pontus  Coiinot 

—The  Liva  of  Kodjea-i'ili. 
Boristhenes,  a  great  river  of  ScytbU— The  Dnieper. 
Bosphorus  (Cimmerian),  a  strait  which  joins  the  Palus  Maolis  to  the  Pontns  Euiinos— 

Strait  of  Cafla. 
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BMphonu  (of  Tfaraer),  the  itrmit  which  joins  the  Pontos  Eaxihna  to  the  1 

The  canal  or  strait  of  Constantinople. 
Btaaron,  a  boroogb  of  Attica — Vraooa,  a  village. 
Bntii,  a  people  of  Italj— Tbey  inhabited  the  Two  CaUbriaiy  provinces  of  die  ki^fai 

of  Naples. 
Brysea,  a  town  of  Laconia.  ^ 

Bttlii^  a  town  of  Fhocis — Rains. 
Bora,  a  town  of  Achaia— Peraitia,  a  town. 
Bathroton,  a  town  of  Epiras— Butrinto,  a  small  town. 
Bjbhu,  a  town  of  PhoeniciB— Gebail,  a  tnuU  town. 

Byantiom,  •  Greek  town  in  Thrace,  en  the  Ptoponti*— Part  of  the  ^tj  of  >V^— ^ 
neple. 

• 

c. 

Cadir,  (Strait  of).    See  Pillars  of  Hercoles. 

Cajster,  a  river  of  Ionia — Kentchouk-Minder,  or  (he  Little  Maander. 

Caljdon,  a  town  of  Xlolia. 

Caljrpio  (Isle  of),  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  Crotoa — A  Bock  neat  Cap*  C» 

lonna. 
Canarina,  a  Greek  city  of  Sicily— Caaarana,  a  Tillage  and  rains. 
Camirus,  a  small  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes — Camira,  a  village. 
CaphyA  •  town  of  Arcadia, 
Cappadocia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor — Caiamania. 
Caresius,  or  Coreius,  a  town  and  port  of  the  Isle  of  Ceos — Port  Cabia. 
Caria>  a  country  of  Asia  Minor— Mentech-iili,  or  the  Li  va  of  AI entecb.  did  part  <f  (M 

of  Aidin. 
Carthage,  a  great  city  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  or  Africa — Roina  near  (be  city  of 

Tunis. 
Caiystus,.  a  town  of  the  island  of  Euhcea— Caristo,  or  Castel   Roasc^  a  town  and 

castle. 
Caspian  Sea.    See  Sea.  , 

Cassiterides,  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean— The  SciUy  Isles;  or  perbaps  tba  Biitik 

IsUnds. 
Castalia,  a  fountain  near  the  town  of  Delphi. 
Catana,  a  Greek  town  of  Sicily — Catania. 
Caonos,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria.— Kaigues  or  Qningi,  a  town. 
Celts,  a  great  people  ofEorope,  inhabiting  Gaol  or  Celtica — The  French. 
Cenchrca,  the  port  of  Corinth,  or  the  Saronic  Sea— Kikrios,  a  village  and  porb- 
Centaois,  an  ancient  people  of  Thesialy. 
Ceoi  (Isle  of),  one  of  the  Cycladcs— Zea,  isle. 
Cephallenia,  ao  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea.     Cefalonia. 
Cephisos,  a  river  of  Phochis. 

Cephisuf,  a  rivet  which  flows  near  Athens— The  river  Cefisii*. 
Cephisos,  another  river  near  Eleusis. 

Ceramicos,  without  the  Walls,   a  village   of  Attica,   near   Atbcna — SepoH*.  a  vil- 
lage. 
Chaeronea,  a  town  of  Beeotia— Caprena,  a  town. 
Chakedon,  a  Greek  town  of  Bitbynia  on  the  Fropontis— Cadi-Keui,  a  town. 
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Ctialcidice,  a  district  of  Maritime  Thrace,  or  ratbei  of  Macedonia,  on  the  £geaa  a 

The  country  near  Moant  Atbo5. 
CbMlci$,  tUe  priociinl  city  of  the  iiiand  of  Eaboa — Egripo,  or,  ai  comoioaly  called,  Ne- 

gropont. 
'  ;baldseani,  a  people  of  Asia,  in  the  eoTirom  of  Babylon — They  inhabited  Irae  Aiabi,  • 

province  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Cbaonins  (Chaones),  a  people  of  Epirus— 'Xbey  inhabited  a  part  of  Albania,  on  th* 

coast 
Chen,  a  place  in  Laconia. 
Cbersenesos  (Thracian),  a  peninsula  between  the  Fropontis  and  the  ^gean  sea— Fenin* 

sola  of  Callipoli. 
Chersonesns  (Taurica),  a  peninsula  between  the  Pains  Mosoiis  and  the  Fontus  Euxions 

—The  Crimea. 
Chioi,  an  island  of  the  Agean  Sea,  making  part  of  Ionia — Chio,  isle. 
Cbrysopolis,   a  small   town  of  Asia,  on  the  Bosphorus    of   Thrace — Scutari,  a  vil- 
lage. 
Chrysorrhoas,  a  river  near  Trqexen — ^The  river  Damala. 
Cilicia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor — The  country  of  ItchVil  and  Anadolui. 
Cirpbis,  a  mountain  of  Fbocis — Mount  Stiva. 
Cirrhig  a  maritime  town  of  Phocis — Port  of  Salone. 
Cissians,  a  people  of  Susiana  in  Asia — They  inhabited  the  territory  of  Ahwas,  in  Khu- 

sistan,  a  province  of  Persia, 
Citbxron,'  a  mountain  between  Attica  and  Boeotia — Mount  Elatea. 
Claxomease,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor — Isle  St.  John,  and  ruins  in  the  gulf  vf 

Smyrna. 
Ciitor,  a  town  of  Arcadia — Gardichi,  a  town. 
Cnidus,  a  city  of  Doris,  in  Asia  Minor — Port  Genevois,  and  ruins. 
Cnouus,  one  of  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  island  of  Crete— Eiudieb,  convent  and 

ruins. 
Cocytus,  a  river  of  Epirus— a  river  which  flows  out  of  the  lake  Joannina. 
Coldiis,  or  Colchos,  a  large  country  of  Alia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Fontus  Eoxinos — Mis* 

gielia,  Guriel,  and  Imeritia. 
Colonos,  a  borough  of  Attica — Church  of  St.  Euphemia. 
Colenides,  a  small  town  of  Messenia. 

Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor — No  vestige  of  it  now  remains. 
Copais  (Lake),  in  Bosotia— Lake  of  Livadia. 
Corcyra,    more  anciently  the  island  of  the   Fhxacians,    in  the  Ionian  saa    Corfn, 

isle. 
Corinth,  the  capital  of  Corinthia,  in  Peloponnesus. 
Corinth,  a  town  at  present  almost  in  ruins. 
Corone,  a  town  of  Messenia — Coron,  town. 
Coronea,  a  town  of  Bceotia. 

Corsica,  ur  rather  Cyme,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea — Corsica. 
Coricius  (Cave),  in  Phocis — Cavern  of  the  fountain  Drosenigo, 
Cos  (Island),  one  of  the  Sporades,  making  part  of  Doris — Stan-Co,  island. 
Cotylius,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia, 
Crete  (Island),   the   most   southern    and   largest  island  in  the    ^geao  sea— Can- 

dia. 
Crissa(Seaof),    See  Sea. 
Cromyon,  Crommyon,  or  Cremmyon,  a  plaer  in  Cofintbi*— Soum  Kaoi,  viUig(> 
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kiiultkt  of  Maritime  Thiacci  lu  tmthetoi  Miccdoou.  ito  ibe  £ftmimM 
auj  neu'  MoDut  Atbo*. 
riscifkiJ  ciiy  of  ihe  iilaad  of  Eub:^     EgripOi  o^i  **  coiniBoalj  c&llcd,  S^ 

>  p«opIe  of  Alia,  in  tbe  eaTintni  of  Babjfliui — The;  islubitcd  Irac  Anki^  s 
of  Astatic  Tntkcy. 
Bbaaoeait  a  people  of  Epini^— Tliej  ijtlnbitcJ  a  pan  of  Albania,  «a  ibc 


I  (Tbradan),  a  peoianla  b«t««en  the  FrapMUk  aBd  the  Mftta  lea — Ptxua> 
f  G«l!ip»li. 
^Taatica),  a  peoiiuala  bctvecD  tba  Palaa  "*»"*"  ami  the  PMitni  Eaiicai 

f  itJ^id  <f  ife  ,£gcaQ  Sea,  maklag  pail  of  Li=La — Cbio,  ale. 

itu,  a  naall  town  of  Aiia,  on  the  Boaphanu   of   Tbrace — ScoilB^  b  vil- 


,  a  lirer  nesr  Trae3en~-The  t'na  Dusala. 

r  af  Asa  AIIdoc — Hie  cttaottj  >if  llcLiil  md  Afia^iii. 
>  nf  Piucia — MooM  Sara. 
t  loTB  of  Phiocis — Fort  ef  Salonc. 
,  a  pe*^  of  S«suiu  in  Aaia — Tbcj  m!i  abated  tbc  tnritsrj  ef  Abiri^  ia  Khs- 
E  of  pCTsJa, 
,'a  ——■*-"  bet«eea  Artica  and  Esotia — Maaat  tHircL 
,  a  dtf  sf  looU,  is  Atia  JUuur — ^ic  Si.  Jabs,  aad  laioa  is  the  fsif  «f 

r,  *  inia  ti  Aieadia — Gatdicbi,  a  teBn. 

IMV  >  *i9  *f  Dwa  V  Au  Mtoor— Part  Cearroi^  aad  raiaa. 

a^  lae  il  Ike  twa  pdaeipal  dou  of  ibe  oUud  of  P-rrr     TnaJltb,  caargat  «d 

:jtaiw  a  tner  of  Efins— a  r>Tcs  ahieh  daws  sat  of  tbe  lake  Joaoaiaa. 

j^m^mCalritm.tlatf/ecamnajafAmm,  onihc  >bon  of  thcPaoas  Eanios Mia> 

g^tSm,Omnti,mad  Tiiitii 

,  a  hacnfb  of  Atnea— Cbaich  of  3c  Eopbcaia. 
,  a  ^Biii  loaB  of  HaaesiB. 

,  a  tjtj  of  loaia,  ia  AiU  ICaor — ^Sa  cocife  ef  U  aew  ceauica. 
^ipni  (I^e>  ia  Biaafii     lati  of  Undia. 
Cmtjta,    man  andcac!/  the  lalaad  of  the   Phxaoao^    is  the  lenua   M  i     Cm  fii. 


^  >iMm,  the  tapical  ti  Canacfcia,  ia  Peioponsesa. 
,^  Canacb,  a  aavs  at  procat  auaoac  ia  n^aa. 
,  a  btwa  of  Mewraii — Com,  swa. 
t  nwa  of  B»nria 

:  rather  Cvrne.  ta  atsui  i3  the  Tjrnese  : 
I  (CaaeX  at  Phoeia— CsTcra  af  tike  iioocua  P   i  iiig_ii. 

CaaCUaadi,  ooe  of  tbe  Spnri.ces,  mail  ij  par:  ^c  Oiira =<aa-Cd, : 

CMgJiaav  a  iwifaia  ai  Artad^ 

CnCc  fUaaf;,   eae  aotf   miirhen    i-.<l    ^^u^^s   aaoii   a  -»» 

«a. 
Ciiaa  (Sea  of  }.     See  Sea. 

Cnmjtm,  Ctanmj'ya,  v  Ctvaay;-M,  x  finer  jo.  Car. 
Vm,3.  No.  31. 
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CraMo,  •  Greek  cily  in  Italy— ^^ortoo*,  town. 

Cumm,  a  Greek  town  in  Italy—  Raim  near  Naples. 

Cydadet,  •  duter  of  iilandi  in  the  £gean  laa    They  ftsre  at  pfracnc  a*  co&ecM* 

uame. 
Cydnoi,  a  rirer  ofCilicia  in  Asia— RiTer  Tami*. 
Cydania,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Crete — Acladia,  village  and  rain*. 
Cyllene,  a  aaritime  town  of  Elii — Chiarenn,  town. 
Cylleoe,  a  Boontain  of  Arcadia — Tricara.  OKmntaia. 

CyiM,  the  principal  dty  of  JEoMm,  in  Alia  Minor — Nemonrt,  a  anall  towa. 
Cyactha,  a  town  of  Arcadia — Calavrita,  town. 
Cynoaarget,  a  garden  and  gymnaiinm,  without  the  walls  of  Athens. 
Cynthiu,  a  moontain  in  the  iile  of  Deloa. 
Cyparissia,  a  town  of  Messenia — Arcadia,  town. 
Cytenaiea,  a  conntiy  of  Africa  er  Libya,  sabject  to  the  king  of  f  mra    rmntij  nf 

Dema. 
Cyrene,  a  Greek  city,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica — Corin,  a  small  place,  and  mins. 
Cytbcra,  an  island  to  the  south  of  Ijaconia — Cerigo,  isle. 
Cythnos  (Island),  one  of  the  Cydadea— Theraia,  isle. 
Cyacam,  or  Cyxidas,  a  Greek  city,  on  an  island  of  the  saine  name,  in  the  PropoMii— 

Ruins  near  the  town  of  Artaki. 

D. 

Secelia,  a  Tillage  and  castle  of  Attica. 

Deliam,  a  small  town  of  Bceotia. 

Delos  (Island),  the  smallest,  but  most  celehmted  of  the  Cycladea— Delos,  the  mBst 

of  two  islands  called  Sdiles  by  the  pilots. 
Delphi,  a  celebrated  town  of  Fhocis— Castri,  a  Tillage. 
Dodooa,  a  town  of  Epirus. 
Dolopes,    a  people  of  Theasaly. 
Doris,  a  district  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  which  also  iodaded   several   islands  of  «tt 

£geaa  sea — The  peninsula,  situate  between  the  gulf  of  Stan-Co,  and  that  sf 

Simia. 
Dorians   of  Greece — Under   this   name    were    comprehended     all    the   natioat  rf 

Greece,   which  derived  their  origin  from  Doms  the  aoo  of  Helleo,  as  the  Is- 

cedzmonians,  the  Messeoians,   the  Argires,  the  Corintfaiaos,  &e.  Ite.  aodlbea 

colonies. 
Doriscus  (Plain  of),  id  Thrace — Plain  of  Roumigick. 
Dyme,  a  town  of  Achaia. 
Dyspontium,  a  town  of  Elis. 

£. 

EcUtana,  the  capital  of  Media,  and  one  of  the  lesideaces  of  the  fcinga  of  Persia-Ife 

madan,  city. 
E(S7Pi>   *  g'c*t  country  af  Africa,  or   Libya,  sabject  to    the    king   of  Pcfsia— 

Egypt. 
Eira,  a  mountain  and  fortress  of  Messenia. 
Elaias,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 
K    lea,  a  town  of  Pboeis— TuKO-Cocio,  village. 
tutia,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 


mi. 


^^i.t^ it .  mmL,  ji  ,^M..  ji^jw— 
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Gj^thioiD,  a  town  of  Laconii,  ind  port,  thirty  itadis  from  the  town— C^adBw,  M>^ 
■nd  port  one  lesgae  ftomthe  town. 

H. 

Hkibui,  ■  Doanttio  of  Thnc«— Btlkan,  ■oaataio,  or  Eaia«li^ag. 

Ha)nrt«i,  a  town  in  B«o(ia. 

Haliearnauut,  a  Greek  cit;  in  Caria — ^Bonrdoont  castle  and  ruin*. 

Haloocwu,  an  itiand  in  the  ^gean  aea— Machriio,  iaie. 

Haloi,  or  raiher  Alo>,  a  town  of  Thenaly. 

Hebnii,  a  river  ofThrace — Marina,  rirer. 

Hecoba (Tomb  of),  in  the  Thradan  ChenoncaDi^  on  th« Helleapont     OM  eaukoB  ill 

European  aide  of  the  Dardanellea. 
Helice,  a  town  of  Acbaia,  deitroyed  by  an  eartbqaake,  and  corered  by  the  act. 
HrHee,  a  rilhge  of  Achaia,  on  the  aea-aboK,  near  the  ancient  town— Tiypia,  ^ 

lage. 
Helicon,  a  mountain  of  Bcotia— Zagata,  mountain. 
Helioon,  a  rif  er  of  Arcadia. 
HelleipoQt,  the  itrait  which  joint  tlie  Propooiit  to  the  JE^ean  aea — The  Strait  af  ill 

Dardanelles. 
Helos,  a  town  of  Laconia — Tsyli,  village. 

Heraclea,  a  Greek  city  of  Asia,  on  the  Pontos  Enxmnt — Erekli,  town. 
Beradea,  a  town  of  Thetsaly,  near  ThermopyltB.     It  had   aocoeeded  that  af  Tnda, 

being  baiit  at  a  small  distance  from  its  site.     See  Trachia. 
Hereoies  Melampygos  (Stone  of),  an  altar  or  statae  of  Hercole*,  in  the  country  of  di 

Locrians,  near  Thermopylc 
Hercyna,  a  river  of  Phocis — River  of  Livadia. 
Heraa,  a  strung  (own  ofThrace,  on  the  Propontis — Monria,  village. 
Hermione,  a  city  near  Argolis,  on  the  iGgeaa  Ka— Castri,  Tillage  and  niioi. 
Herroos.  a  river  of  Asia  Minora— Sarabat,  river. 
Hero   (Tower  of),    near   Sestas,    in   the   Thradan    Cberaonemu— Tt   no  toagir 

exists. 
Besperides  (Garden  of  the),  an  imaginary  place,  inppoted  byt  the  Onwkt  to  be  litBtird 

at  the  western  extremity  of  the  world. 
Himera,  a  Greek  city  of  Sicily— Ruiusnearjthe  town  of  Termini. 
Hippocrene,  a  fountain  in  Boeotia. 
Homer  (Grotto  of),  at  the  source  of  the  Meles,  in  looia. 
Homalis,  a  small  town  of  Thessaly— Baba.  village. 
Bylica,  a  lake  in  Baotia— Lake  of  Thiva. 
HynettQs,  a  wooDtaia  af  Attica — Telovouni. 
Hypata,  a  town  of  Thessaly— Patratxiki,  or  naw  Patraa,  town. 

Hyperboreans,   an   imaginary    people,  said,   by  the    Creeka.   to     inhabit   the  naitk 
of  Greece,  but  whose  name  only  signifies  those  wba  dwell  aboTe.   or  beyond  dia 
aortb. 
Hysis,  a  town  of  AtgoUs. 

I. 

lalysui,  a  small  town  in  ^he  island  of  Rhodes— Ruins  near  Mount  Pbilerme. 
lasus,  a  town  pf  Oaria,  in  Asia  Minor— Assem  Kalasi,  cattle  and  rnina. 
Iberia,  a  gr^at  country  of  Europe— Spain, 
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Icarus,  or  Icaros,  an  island  in  the  £gean  lea— Nicaria<  isle. 

Icarit,  a  borough  or  Tillage  of  Attica. 

Ida,  a  great  mountain  in  the  island  of  Crete — Ids,  or  Psiloriti,  aunmUiB. 

Ido,  a  Diountain  of  Troas,  in  Asia  Minor— Ida,  BOOtttain. 

Ilissas,  a  small  rirer  near  Athens — Ilisse,  rirer. 

Ilion  or  Ilium,  see  Troy. 

Illjria,  or  Illyricam,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  in  part  rabject  to  PhQip,  king  of 
Macedon — ^This  coontry  comprehended  the  whole  of  Dalmatia  and  Alba- 
nia. 

Imbrasus,  a  rirer  of  the  island  of  Samoa — River  of  the  MilJa. 

Imbros,  an  isllind  of  the  ^gean  sea — Imbro,  isle. 

Inachus,  a  river  of  Argolia — Petri,  tirer. 

India,  a  great  country  of  Asia,  the  most  eastern,  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  hi  put 
subject  to  the  king  of  Persia — India,  or  Hindoostan. 

Indus,  a  great  river  of  Asia,  the  boundary  of  the  empire  of  the  Persians  to  the  east 
The  Sind  or  Indus,  river. 

Inopus,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Delos. 

Ionia,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  which  included  the  coasts  of  Lydia,  and  a  part  of 
those  of  Caria,  with  the  isles  of  Chios  and  Samoa— The  coast  of  the  Livaa  of  8»- 
rukhan  and  Aidin. 

Ionian  Sea.     See  Sea. 

lonians  of  Greece.  Under  this  name  were  comprehended  all  the  nationa  of  Greae* 
which  derived  their  origin  from  Ion  the  grandson  of  Hellen;  as  the  Athenians^ 
&c.  and  tlieir  colonies. 

los  (Island  of),  one  of  the  Cyclades — Nb,  isle. 

loulis,  the  principal  city  of  the  island  of  Ceos — In  ruins. 

Ister,  a  great  river  of  Europe,  which  falls  into  the  Pontos  Euinns— The  Da- 
nube. 

Isthmas  of  Corinth— The  isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesos  to  the  contineot  of  Omcm 
— Hexa  Milia. 

Ithaca,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea — Teaki,  isle. 

Ithome,  a  mooataiu  and  fortreu  of  Messenia — Volcano,  monntun. 


Jnao  (Temple  of),  near  the  city  of  Samos — One  column  of  it  still  reoMiai  stand- 
ing. 

Juno  (Temple  of),  between  Mycena  and  Argos. 

Jupiter  (Cave  and  Tomb  of),  in  the  island  of  Crete  near  CnoMo*— Grotto,  itill  called' 
the  Tomb  of  Jupiter. 


Labyrinth  of  Crete,  near  Gortyna— Cavern  in  Mount  Ida. 

Lacedemon.     See  Sparta. 

laconia,  a  diatrict  of  Greece,  ia  Peloponncsaa— Taeoais,  and  the  coaatry  of  Oa 

Mainotes,  in  the  Morea. 
I«don,  a  river  of  Arcadia. 
Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly — Zeitoan,  town. 
Lampsacns,  a  Greek  city  in  Asia,  on  the  Hellespont— Laiaptaki,  Tillage. 
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Modiooe,  a  town  of  Menenia — Modon,  town. 

Monychu,  one  of  tbe  ports  of  Atheni — Porto. 

Ifyeale,  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  in  Aiia  Minor — Samionn,  aoontaiu. 

Ifyeenc,  a  citj  of  Argolis — Carrathot,  Tillage  and  rain*. 

KjcoBc  (Idand),  one  of  the  Cyeladci — Myoooi,  iale. 

Mylan,  a  town  of  Caria,  in  Atia  Minor— II jlaia,  town. 

llyndiM,  a  city  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor — Mjndes,  village  and  mina. 

Myaa,  a  countiy  of  Aaia  BCiaor,  which  extended  fram  the  Propontia  to  tbe  ffeaa  mi— 

The  Lira  of  Karaa,  and  part  of  that  of  Kodareadikiar. 
Mytilcne,  the  principnl  city  of  the  ialand  of  I<Aoi — Metelia,  town. 
MyM,  a  town  of  Touia,  in  Aiia  Minor— Loag  nnGe  deflttoy«d,  aad  no  *ati(t  af  it  r> 


N. 

Xareiaat  (Ftnulaia  of),  in  Bootia. 

Naucralit,  a  Greek  city  in  Egypt. 

NanpactDi,  a  town  in  the  country  of  tbe  Oaoliaa  hacnmat—l^paubo,  town. 

Nauplia,  a  town  of  AtgoUi — Napidi  di  Roaaaii,  towa. 

Naxoi  (Island),  one  of  the  Cycladei — Naxia.  iile. 

Naxoi,  a  Graek  town  in  Sicily— CaMel  SdiiMOk  caitle. 

Keapolii— See  Fartbcaope^ 

Neda,  a  tirer  which  separated  Elii  from  Heuema — Tha  rivet  ArJon. 

Weana.  a  village,  aaeieotly  a  fieat  town  of  Arcadia    Haini. 

Memea  (Foml  oO>  near  the  town  of  the  aaoe  naaie. 

Nemea  (Care  of  the  lion  of),  in  Argolit — Cavern  between  Ai;gaa  and  Corinth. 

Neptone  (Promontory  and  temple  oi),  in  tbe  iiland  of  Samoa     Capo  and  chaith  ri 

St.  John. 
Neitiu,  a  river  of  Thrace— Kaia.soo,  or  MeMo»  liver. 
Nicea,  a  fortress  in  the  coantry  of  the  Loaiaos,  near  T)ieriaopyI«. 
Kile,  a  great  river  of  Africa  or  Libya — ^The  Nile. 

Nisca,  the  port  of  Megara,  on  the  Saronic  Sea — The  Twelve  ClM>tcbe%  viUan. 
Nunacris,  a  small  town  in  Aicadia. 

o. 

Ocha,  a  monntain  in  the  island  of  Eubaea — Caritto,  lOMmtaln. 

CEnoe,  a  borough  or  hamlet  of  Attica,  near  Eleaiii. 

(Eta,  a  monntain  which  separated  Phocis  from  Theaaly — CeniaaVta*  iMMntaiii. 

(Etcans,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  who  inhabited  Mount  (Eta. 

Olbios,  a  river  of  Arcadia;  the  same  with  tbe  Aroanias. 

Olympias,  an  intermitting  fountain  in  Arcadia. 

Olympns,  a  mountain  which  separated  "ThcMaly  froB  Macedonia— CNjmpaik  ■•■** 

taia. 
Olympus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia — See  Lycnns. 

Olympia,  or  Pisa,  a  celebrated  city  of  Elis— Miraca,  village  and  rains. 
Olyntbui,  a  city  uf  Clialcidice,  in  Macedonia — Agio  Mama,  village. 
Opbiusa — See  Rhodes.  ' 

Opus,  the  capital  of  the  Opuntiau  Locriana— Talanda,  a  iiaaU 
Orchomrnus,  a  town  of  Bceotia— Scripon^  village  and  raiaa. 
Oichomcniu,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
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Oreui,  s  towa  of  the  itland  of  Enbcea — Qtto,  town  and  hubour. 
Oropai,  a  town  of  Bcaotia,  long  dupated  bj  the  ThebMM  and  Athaniaw— 4}iopo,  Til- 
lage. 
Otta,  a  moontun  of  Theualjr — Kinabo,  moontain. 

P. 

Pacbynnai,  a  promontory  of  Sicily— Cape  Pa«aro. 

Factolus,  a  river  of  Lydia — Sart,  rirer. 

Fzonia,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  on  tbe  confinca  of  Thrace— The  ooantiy  near  the  Mon* 

of  the  riTcr  Marizza. 
Pagie.  a  town  of  Megaris — Psate,  village. 

PagasB,  a  town  and  port  in  Theualy — Castle  and  barboor  of  Tolo. 
Fallene,  a  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia— Peninsola  of  Cassandra, 
Ptlus  Maeotis,  a  great  lake  or  sea  which  coomiuiicates  with  the  Pontas  Euxinu*,  by  the 

Cimmerian  Bosphoros — ^The  tea  of  Aaof. 
Pamisus,  a  rirer  of  Messeoia — Spimaoa,  riTer. 
Famphylia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor — The  Livas  of  Uamid  and  Tekieh;  and  Ae  cooil* 

tries  of  Versak  and  Alanieh. 
Fangsas,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  on  tbe  confines  of  Thrace— Castagnat^  mou- 

tain. 
Fanopeus,  or  Phanoteus,  a  town  of  Pbocis. 

Fanormas,  a  harbour  of  Attica — Fort  Rafti,  or  tbe  Pott  of  the  Taylor. 
Fanticapaum,  a  town  of  tbe  Tauric  Chersoneswt,  on  the  Cimmerian  Bospbornt — Kertelv 

town. 
Fapblagonia,  a  conntiy  of  Asia  Minor— Tbe  Lira  of  Castamoni,  and  part  of  that  of 

Boli. 
Paralos,   a  district  of  Attica,  situate  to  the  south-east  of  Athens— Mesogia,  di*> 

tiict.  > 

Parapotamii,  a  town  of  Pbocis. 

Paroauas,  an  cztensiTe  chain  of  mountains  in  Pbocis — Sec  Lycore% 
Paros  (Island  of),  one  of  the  Cydades — Parot,  isle. 
Parthenope,  or  Neapolis,  a  Greek  city  in  Italy— Naples^  city. 
Fasagarda,  a  city  of  Persia  proper — Pasa,  or  Fes^  town. 
Patmos  (Island  of),  one  of  the  Sporadas— Patmos,  isle, 
Patrse,  a  town  of  Acbai»— Patras,  town. 
Felion,  a  noantaia  of  Tbeasaly — Petra,  nwuntain. 
Pella,  tbe  capital  of  Macedonia— Ruins  in  the  lake  of  Ostrovo. 
Pellana,  a  town  of  Laeoni*. 

Pellene,  or  Fallene,  a  town  of  Acbaia — Xylo  Caitra,  village. 
Peloponnesus,  a  peninsula  which  forms  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  which  is  join«4 

to  tbe  continent  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth — ^Tbe  Morea. 
Peneus,  a  river  of  Thessaly — Salampria,  river. 
Peneiu*,  a  riter  of  Elis — Igliaco,  river. 
Penelope  (Tomb  of),  in  Arcadia. 
Pentelicus,  a  mountain  of  Attica— Penteli,  mountaia. 
Feparethus,  an  island  in  tbe  £gean  sea— Pipcri.  i«l«. 
Pcrinthut.  a  Gieck  city  i«  Tbrace,  ea  the  Propoatit;  afierwatda  called  |Ieiicl«».. 

Ruins  of  H«racle«. 
Petmeisnt,  a  river  of  B«Mtfi«, 
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f  cfrbjebiBiu,  a  people  of  Thenal;,  who  inhmbiled  tbe  diitiict  called  PenfaebU    Tkt 

tenilorie*  of  Elassoo  and  TonaoTo. 

There  were  alto  PerrbBbiani  in  Theualj. 
PdiepolM,  tbe  capital  of  Persia,  properly  w  called,  and  the  ancient  teaideoee  of  the 

kings  of  Persia— Isslbakhar,  a  eii;  in  cuini. 
Persia,  a  rast  kingdom,  otherwise  called  the  Dominioii*  of  tbe  Great  King.     Tins  kiaj- 

dom  comprebeoded  almost  the  whole  of  Asia  then  known,  and  in  Africa,  or  Libj^ 

Egypt,  and  Cyrenaica. 
Penis,    properly   so  called,   a  large   conntiy  of  Asia,    inhabited  by  the  Peniam, 

and  of  which  Persepolis  was  the  capital — ^Fait  or  Fafsistao.  a  prorince  of  Per. 
'      fia. 
FbaaciaiM — See  Corcyra. 
Phcatus,  a  city  of  tbe  island  of  Crete,  long  since  destroyed— Ko  veatige*  of  it  a>* 

remain. 
Pbalanna,  a  tofrn  of  Tbesnly. 
Fbaleruni,  a  borough  of  Attica,  and  one  of  the  pmts  of  Atl)ent— S^int  IHdidfi,  Tilla|a 

and  harbour. 
Pbarae,  a  town  of  .\chaia; 

Pharsalut,  a  town  of  Thessaly— Pate  Pbar*aln%  minis 
FbM>s>  the  river  of  Colchis— Fach,  ri^er. 
Plieneus,  a  town  of  Arcadia — Phonia,  town. 
Fberx,  a  (own  of  Messenia — Calamata,  town. 
Fherar,  a  town  of  Thessaly— Pheret,  or  Sidiro.'town. 
Phigalea,  a  tonn  of  Arcadia. 

Phineas,  ur  rather  Sphingiat,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia — Maearaci.  mountain. 
Phlius,  the  capital  of  Pbliasia,  in  Peloponnesus — Sta-Plilica,  TiJIagF  and  rotas. 
Phocaea,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor — Fhokia  Vicchii,  town  aad  roina. 
Pbpcis,  a  district  of  Greece— Territory  of  Turco  Cborio,   a|id   •  part  of  that  of  St- 

lona. 
Pboenicia,  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the  sea,  of  which  Tyre  was  the  capital,  and  which  was 

subject  to  Ibe  king  of  Persia — ^The  coast  of  Syria. 
Phcenix,  a  small   river  of   Thessaly,    which    fiills  into   the    Asopos,   near  Thenao- 

pyla;. 
Phrygia,  a  country  of  the  Interior  of  Asia  Minor- The  Livaa  of  Kntaieb,  Degnids, 

Afiom-Cara-Hissar,  Angoori,  and  others. 
Pbthiotes,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  who  inhabited  the  district  called  Fhtluotis. 
Phyle,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Attica— Vigla  Castro,  an  old  castle. 
Pierians,  a  people    between  Macedonia  and  Thrace;  tbej  inhaUted   Meant  Put- 

gaeus. 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  Strait  of  Cadir,  or  rather  Gsdir,   which  aeparates  Eorope  froa 

Africa,  or  Libya— The  ttrait  of  Gibraltar. 
Fmdus,  a  chain  of  mountains  which  separate  Thessaly  from  Sptraa— Metaoro,  bom- 

tain. 
Piraeus,    a   large   borough  of  Attica,    anil    one   of   the   potts    of    Atlnw    Pbhb 

Leone. 
Firene,  a  fountain  in  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 
Pisa.     See  Olyropia.      * 
Plitaniitas,  a  plac*  of  exercise  near  Sparta. 
Flatxa,  a  town  of  Bmotia— Cocla,  village  and  ruins. 

Ftiitni,  a  river  of  Phocis,  which  flows  dowo  from  Delphi— Siialiaea.  river.      ' 
Pootus  EasiniK,  a  great  sea  betweea  Europe  and  Asia— Tbe  Bl^ck  sen. 


\ 
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I  GnA  COT  is  IhtiiuDe  Umix,  or  'B«fTi1niii«,  siisnnrds  oiled  I 

— Tiic  paa  of  PiiMiinei,  riuat. 
}  rasiifc,  a  town  of  &Bic»^]ia>ii». 

rTtene.  i  ci!}r  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor — Smsonn,  cutic  and  tubl 
i'rucouaesus,  an  xsland  of  the  Proponti* — Jsh  of  Kamaiu. 
J  roponu  (Tiw),  a  small  aeo.  mcuiwli  between  Eonipc  and  Aaia,  irhicii  i 

Witt  the  PuntiK  EuxniDS,  hv  tie  BospnoruF  a'.  TbncE,  and  Ike  Sl^eac  lem,  1>t  A> 

nran  of  the  Belleipom — ^Tbe  aeo  m  KiiTmaia. 
7'suiiiiis,  a  town  of  Arrariia     Dimiaaaa,  town. 
tsytxaiuk,   a  ouli  lUukd  of  the  Sarouic  aea,   aeat  that  of  Sahiaia— lJp»ocont»Ii» 

ide. 
Plonk,  B  auMmtain  of  TlMntia     Pfwiiiii,  skonstafb. 
FTdna,  a  ti>irn  of  Macedonia — Kitrc,  ton. 
pT^ia.  a  tuwn  uf  Ionia,  in  Ana  Miuot. 
Pvgnuci.  an  imapiiTt  nation,  norwitliitandiiig  wbtt  AtiHotle  aa;  lave  Bid.  nMA 

the  Greek*  placed  a>  the  mar.  aonthern  part  cf  ^frira. 
Prloi,  a  iDwn  of  Mi  i  nil — 7jnrliin,  or  Old  Kavarim,  town  and  raiii*. 
Fjnoeei,  the  diain  of  mnnntann  which  divided  Iberia  from  the  ewuKi^  of  Ae  Celue    ■ 

iiie  Pyrenees  mimnianit. 
Prrrha,  a  town  of  tiie  laiand  of  Leshoa— Pan  Pm,  and  i 


Slmmnna,  a  boning  o^ linage  of  fttiii  ■     TIiliii  ii  i  aiiiii.  vHlage  and  cank. 

Shepinm,  a  Creek  cirv  in  ItB^T— Tlegpui,  town. 

Bheari  (Island),  one  of  the  Cvciado — The  sreat  Deiot;  one  oT  the  two  dbadt  caSed 

Sdile»  bT  the  piluu. 
Kbodk.  a  Greek  town  it.  Iberia — Unati,  a  tows  in  Spain. 
Khodo    'laiauc  i,    mure   ui-irm  v  C'piiiiiia:  the  las:  aland  in  die  Wr"^  *b^  »■>  ^^ 

roait  of  Caria,  and  mt.i:m£  a  pan  iif  Itori»^Shodet.  iaiand. 
Bbodea,  the  principaJ  cnr  of  tlir  itiand  of  Khodej — Biiodet,  towa. 
£aad  of  the  Laddet,  a  mad  jcadmc  ^^b  Arcadia  ists  Arcolii. 


*•"«•  •  ••■■*  ■«•«■  «*■  Ae  intenoT  of  A«,  it  part  nlijeet  to  the  kinf  of  Peiaia 
— ^Tbey  inhahnrd  the  countnr  of  Sakua.  near  thai  ot  fialk.  in  T«t<»-r-r4-ir  Tn- 
imy. 

Sail,  a  city  a^^Sgria— Sk,  a  yiMie  m  ScTpL 

•*  the    Svanic  aea.    wUA    ande  yait  of  Attka— Cooloiirt, 


fial^Ha.  a  Gnek  dij  of  Italv.  which  «■  aAnwardinvnd  » aoa«  dktaiue  froB  tU 
aea— Tnnc  delle  Saline. 

Saleaneua.  a  town  of  Baotia — Saint  Cea>^,  iiamm  and  ; 

,  an  Mimd  of  the  JEceaa  aea,  making  p«rt  rf  ] 

:  (lalaad  «r ]b  Jn  the  .£fean  naa     'iaiahiai.  i 

.  the  c^oal  af  Lvdia—Sast.  town. 

t  Laidai  a  large  jaiaod  in  tba  aa  of  Tj 
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Suoaic  tea.     See  Sea. 

Satom  (Mount  of),  in  Eli>,  nrai  the  town  9r  Oljmpia. 

Saonu,  a  foantain  in  the  iiland  of  Crete. 

Sesmander,  a  river  of  Troai,  oirDtieaad  by  HoMerfKirke>Keoder,  rrrec. 

ScaBander,  another  rirer  of  Troas,  wbich  ii  the  SimoU  of   Homer— M«adete-«i, 

ri»er. 
Scandea,  the  town  and  port  of  the  Ulaod  of  Cytbera — Suat-inehalai,  tan  and  baN 

boar. 
SeilliM,  a  town  of  Eli>,  in  Pelopoancew. 
Seiritii,  a  laall  district  of  Arcadia,  in  the  enratma  of  SeiitoniDm.  and  on  the  eoafaci  of 

Laconia,  which,  for  a  long  time,  appertained  to  the  Lncod— ioniiia. 
Sciron  (the  road  of),  which  led  fioni  Megarii  into  Corintbia,   and  wfaicb  paiMd  era 

rocki  on  the  edge  of  the  sea— Kaki-Scala,  at  prcaeat  a  minoas  road. 
Seyiei^  an  iiland  in  (be  .£gean  tea — Skcjroi,  iile. 

Seythia,  a  great  country  of  Surope,  wbich  extended  firoai  the  later   to  the  Tamui.   It 
included  what  wa*  formerly  called  little  Taitatj.  tiie  Crimea,  MoMana,  tai 
Waltaehia. 
Sea  (Adriatic),  the  Ka  on   the  northern  coait  of  Italy — ^Tlie   Adriatic  aea,  or  CuU  of 

Venice. 
Sea  (JE(ean),  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor:  it  is  full  of  iaiand*— The  Arcbipe- 

lago. 
Sea  (Atlantic),  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercnies :  it  was  even  believed  to  waab  the  coaM 

of  the  Indies— The  Atlantic  ocean. 
Sea  (Caspian),  in  the  interior  of  Asia — ^Tbc  Caspian  sea. 
Sea  of  Crissa,  between  Achaia  aad  Pbocii— Gulf  of  Lepanto. 
Sea  (Ionian):  it  separated  Greece  from  Italy  and  Sicily-— Part  of  the  Uediterraaem 

sea,  sitaate  between  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 
Sea  (Red),  or  Golf  of  Arabia;  sepaiating  Arabia  from  Egyftt— Arabian  CBl&orR«l 

Sea. 
Sea  (SaronicX  between  Attica,  Corintlua,  and  Argolis— Gnlf  of  Eogia. 
Sea  of  Ty rrhenia :  it  washed  the  sonthem  coasts  of  Italy,  tboae  of  Sicilja  and  the  iiluds 

of  Corsica  and  Sardinia — The  Sea  of  Tuscany. 
Seliuus,  a  Greek  city  in  Sicily — ^Torre  di  Polloce,  tower  and  conaiderable  rains. 
Salinas,  a  small  river  of  Elis,  which  flowed  by  Scillus. 

Selymbria,  a  Greek  city  ia  Thrace,  on  the  Propontis — Sielirria,  a  small  town. 
Scripbas  (Island  of),  one  of  the  Cyclades— Serpbo,  iile. 
Scstos,  a  towu  of  the  Thraciaa  Chenonesas,  on  the  Hellespont— ^k-Badii-Limn,  a 

port,  castle,  and  rains. 
Sicily,  or  Sicilia,  a  large  island,  near  to  Italy,  almost  entirely  inhabited   by  Oreeb,  a 

part  of  which  was  subject  to  the  Cartha^nioos^  and  the  reat  free— Sicily. 
Sieyon,  the  capital  of  Sicyonia,  in  Peloponnesus — Basilica,  town  and  ruios. 
Sidoo,  a  city  of  Pboeaicia— Said,  city. 
Sin^a,  a  Greek   city   on  the  southern   shore   of   the   Pontaa    Eusiaos— Siooat, 

town. 
Siphoos  (Island  of  ),  one  of  the  Cyclades — Siphaata,  isle. 
Smyrna,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Mino^— No  vestiges  of  it  are  now  rcmaaisff. 

This  city  is  the  ancient  Smyrna,  which  bas  been  removed  to  tke  place  wbm 
the  present  city  of  Smyrna  stands. 
Seroiv  a  grove  in'-Aicadio. 
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Sputa,  or  Lacadamao.  the  capital  of  Laeonia,  and  one  of  the  mott  pomrfal  afiM  «V 

Greece — Rain*  at  a  little  diitaoee  froia  the  town  of  Minstra.  • 

Sperchiai,  a  tirtt  ofTbetialy— Potami-tea-Hallado*,  or  die  riTer  of  Gra«ce. 
Spfaacteria,  as  iiiaod  on  the  coatt  of  Meaenia— A  Urge  iiland  in  fhmt  of  tte  pOtt  4P 

NaTarim. 
Stagira,  a  atj  of  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia— Fort  Libexade,  and  miiis. 
Stjmphalas,  a  BHiontain,  town,  lake,  and  river,  in  Arcadia    Gnmnni,  town. 
Stjx,  a  celebrated  itreaoi  in  Arcadia. 
Saniiun,  %  prOBontary  of  Attica — Cape  CoIonna« 
SunioD,  a  town  and  fortren  of  Attica — Rnini. 
Siuiana,  a  great  coontrj  of  Alia,  (object  to  the  king  of  Penia — Khoarfin,  a  pranaca 

of  Fenia. 
Saza,  or  rather  Son,  the  cafHtal  of  Sniiaii^  one  of  the  reiidence*  of  the  Idngt  of  Penik 

— To«ter,  city. 
Sybaris.    See  Tburiom. 
Sycnriom,  a  town  of  Tbenaly. 
SjracDie,  a  great  Creek  atj  in  Sicily,   and  the  ptindjial  in  the  iiland— SkacM^ 

town. 
Sjroi,  orSyra  (bland  of),  one  of  the  Cycladei    Syi^  iWe. 


T. 

Tanaiai,  a  town  of  Laeonia— Caibarei,  vtllagew 

TcaajoB,  a  pronoatory  of  Laeonia — Cap*  Mattpea. 

TalctBi  (Tbe),  die  Muaaiit  of  Moant  Taygeto,  in  Lactfnta. 

Taaynae  (Fbin  of),  in  the  iiland  of  Eabwi. 

Twagia,  a  Uwn  of  B«wti>    Sieaiaiao,  town. 

Tanaii  CTbe),  a  great  river  of  Seythia,whieb  bib  iato  tba  Fkht  MiMii*— Tie  Dan, 

rirer. 
Taicntnm,  a  Grcdc  city  in  Italy— Tkranto,  town. 
Twtaiiai(IihBd  of),  in  the  Atlantic  lea,  en  the  eoa«  of  Iberia— A  htge  inland  arte 

nanth  of  the  Goadalqairir,  in  Spain. 
Taaramaniaoi,  a  Greek  city  in  Sidly — Taaiinin^  tows. 
Taygctai,  a  chain  of  gMHmtain  in  Laeonia,  ToanMec^Mkitlia*;  and  Vooriinr. 

Portas* 
Trgea,  a  town  af  Arcadia— Pateo  Tripelina,  a  phee  m  mia*. 
Telehiniaa*.  an  ancient  people  of  the  iiland  of  Crete,  who  afkamrdi  eatoMd 

and  lettiedia  the  iiland  of  Bkedet.  * 

Temtia,  »Ot«ck  city  in  Italy— Tone  di  Mooeta. 
Tempc.  a  celebrated  vaUey  of  Tbeaaly,  near  the  aeatb  of  the  Peaeu. 
Ttaaiit,  m  iilMd  of  the  iEgaaa  ica.  naking  part  of  .£o!ii— Tencdo,  ide. 
Teno*  (bland  of),  one  of  the  Cjcladei— Tino,  iile. 
Teoi,  a  town  of  Ionia,  io  Alia  Minor— Bodroun,  Tillage  and  rah». 
Tham,  an  iiland  in  th«  .figein  ica,  near  the  eoatt  of  Tbraee— Thaio,  itie. 
ThaaoMcv  «  town  of  Theaily— TWamaco,  town. 
ThebaSi,  a  diMrict  of  Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  wai  the  capital— The  SaSd   or  Upper 

Tfatbet,  a  «ity  or  Egypt,  Oa  capital  of  the  detail— Akipr  or  Ltnor.  »!llige  and  grand 
niiw. 
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Ikebdh  or  Tbebs,  the  upiul  of  Bfleotim — Tint,  m  ladil  town. 

Tbebab  •  town  of  Fhtbiotii,  in  Tbeiu,\j. 

IWodotii,  ■  town  of  the  Tiuiie  CbenonaHtf— C<fl««  town. 

Than  (Islaod  of),  one  of  the  Cjduiet— Sutorio,  ulit. 

¥hei«*ie  Gulf,  between  Mwcdooia  and  Theanly— The  Golf  of  SaldnichL 

TkemodoD,  »  ciTcr  of  >Um  Minor,  which  (all*  into  the  Pontiu  Eniinati  md  w  tbt 

banks  of  which  dwelt  the  Amaaoni — Termeh,  tiver. 
Tkamodon,  a  tmall  river  of  Bootia. 

ThuBWiiylat,  the  itrait  between  the  tea,  and  the  mountains,   and  wfaidi  was  thr  e» 
trance  from  Tfaeaalj  into  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  and  into  Phoeis — Tlicra^  ar 
the  Wana  Springs. 
Tbermot^  the  principal  town  of  iEtoIia. 
Tbctoo,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Crete. 
Thespian  a  town  of  Bootia — Neo-Chorio,  village  and  nun*, 
tbenal/,  the  most  nonbem  ooontry  of  Greece — ^The  territories  of  Tarissa,  Zettoaa,  ad 

otbws. 
Theisalians  (Hie),  properly  so  called,  were  the  most  powerfnl  people  of  Tbeaalj:  Aej 
inhabited  the  vallejr  of  Peaeas,and  all  the  coontry  to  tbo  north — The  ierritanasf 
Larissa  and'Stagi. 
Thinns,  a  ritrer  of  Arcadia. 

Thoricos,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Attica— Tborieo,  Tillage. 

Thnce,  a  great  coontiy  uf  Eorope,  situate  on  the  Fontns  Knxinus,  and  the  £gean  ks, 
alaoat  entirely  sabject  to  Philip  of  Uaeedon— Great  part  of  Boum-iiK  or  Bofli» 
and  of  Bulgaria. 
Ihraea  (MaritiiM).  Under  thb  naae  wm  ca«p(eh(«ided  not  only  the  coosls  of  Tknc^ 
on  the  JEgean  sea,  but  also  those  of  Hacadonii^  as  far  as  Theaaaly,  becaaic  tks 
Tbracians  anciently  extended  so  far;  but  they  were  driven  ont  fay  Ibe  Greeks  sad 
Macedonians^  and  this  name  was  only  applicable  to  a  small  kingdom,  fiiraed  ue 
the  coast  of  Thrace  only,  and  which  waib  soon  after,  destroyed  by  Fhilipt 
Throninn,  the  principal  town  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians — Rains  neat  a  gsard- 

bouse. 
Thnrinm,  a  Greek  city  in  luly,  more  andently  called  ^b«ri»— Totre  Biodsgncts, 

tower  and  rains  of  Sybaris. 
Thyrea,  a  town  of  Cynuria,  a  district  of  Argolis. 

Tiiyns,  a  town  of  Argolis — Palsso-Nanplia,  or  old  Napoli,  a  place  in  raina. 
I^tana,  a  town  of  Sicyonia,  in  Peloponnesus— Pbouca,  village. 
Titaresius,  a  river  of  Thessaly — Sarantaporoc  or  the  Biver  of  Potty  Paitagea. 
Tiiborea,  a  town  of  Pbocia. 

¥<marus,  a  mountain  above  Oodona,  in  Epiras— Tramerea,  mmintain. 
Tracbinia,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  near  Tbenaopyla— The  territory  of  Zeitoon. 
Trachis,  or  Tracbiq,  a  town  of  Trachiaia. 

It  has  been  succeeded  by  the  town  of  Heracica,  built  at  a  tmall  «»8«*«~f-  fm 
it— See  Heraclea. 
TttftMnM,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Triopian,  a  peoawntory  of  Doris,  in  A«a  Minor— Cape  Crioi 
Tiiphylii^  a  district  of  Elis,  in  Pclopoanesas — ^Tbe  country  near  the  mnnrhs  of  Ihc. 

Rophia. 
Troas,    a   country   of  Asia  Miner,   eo   lhoIU|MMMt,  and  the  Jgg/^fk  i* 
which  stood  the  city  of  Troy— The  v    ^^^^&*^  ^^ 
Archipelago,  ^ 
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Trann,  m  town  oo  the  confinea  of  Argidis,  near  the  Sarooio  tarn  •VuaalM,  village  aaA 


Troy,  or  Ilion,  or  IUdib,  a  city  of  Treat,  destroyed  by  the  Greek*,  and  aAenraidf  !•• 
boih  by  the  £olian«,  onder  the  nam  name,  and  in  the  lane  place  Ponnarhacb^ 
village  and  mini. 

Ttophoniu  (Cave  at),  near  Lebadea,  in  Bootia. 

Tyre,  the  capital  of  Pbtanicia^-Sour,  a  dty  in  ruin*. 

Tyrrhene  Sea.    See  Sea. 

w. 

White  Hountaini  (The),  in  tba  iiland  of  Crete— Siaeetotat,  mewitaiqpk 


z. 

Zacynthiu,  an  iaiand  in  the  Ionian  tea — Zmtt,  vi», 

Zancle — See  MeMioa. 

Zaictta  (Fort),  in  lb*  iiland  of  Eaboa— Capo,  a  aaall  town. 


TBI  SXO. 
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